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SILENT  PETE:— 357,  373,  3U2,  412,  428,  440,  460,  469,  489, 
501,  517.  J44 

Sister's  Sacrifice,  A,  380. 

Six  o'clock,  434. 

Skate  Sails,  215. 

.-k  [>l"-r  and  his  Craft.  The,  226. 

Sleigh  Tandem  hunting  a  Hare,  221. 

Sly  little  Cats.  The.  468. 

Small  Favors  thankfully  received,  738. 

Soap-Blind.  532. 

Soldier.  The  youngest,  in  the  Army,  693. 

Spirit  of  the  Marshalls,  The.  237,  249. 

SPORTS:— Ice  Yachting,  182;  At  Peltyville,  196;  Hunt- 
ing, 221,  365;  Coasting.  237;  Star  Athletic  Club, 
256;  Tobogganing.  293;  Fencing,  425;  Cricket, 
536;  Sailing,  550;  Swimming, 036;  Canoeing,  665, 
704 ;  Lacrosse,  684. 

Spring  Floods.  388. 

Squeak!   Squeak!  Squeak!   648. 

Squirrels  House-hunting,  404. 

Staff  and  the  Fiddle.  The,  695. 

Star  Athletic  Club,  256. 

Stolen  Motto,  The,  164. 


Stork's  Domestic  Life.  Madam,  241. 

stiiry,  A  very  interesting,  197. 

sinry  uf  the  Sea,  A,  705. 

Stout  Boy  wanted,  516. 

St.  Paul  ice  Carnival,  269. 

M   Valentine's  Day  in  Peltyville,  244. 

Stylish  Turnout,  A',  r.-jr, 

Summer  Shower.  A,  573. 

Sunday-School  Christmas  Tree,  89. 

Sunny  Morning  in  the  Park.  A,  393. 

"Suspended  helplessly  above  the  River,"  53. 

Swimming.  636. 

Swimming  Birds,  720. 

T. 

TALE  of  an  Elephant,  452. 
Tandem  Team.  177. 
Tea.  A  famous  Cup  of,  593. 
Tennis  Net,  How  to  make  a.  302. 
Ten  o'clock,  530. 
Thanksgiving,  A  Bit  of,  49. 
Thanksgiving  Dinner,  For,  56. 
"That's  you!"  285. 

"There  was  an  old  Woman  who  lived  in  a  Shoe,"  328. 
THOMPSON'S  STORIES.  MR.  :  —  The  Hornets,  1.S5  ;  The  Mos- 
quitoes, 368;  The  Crab,  592;  The  June  Bug,  752. 
Three  little  Kittens,  69. 
Three  o'clock,  354. 
Ticklish  Point  in  the  Game,  676. 
Tick-Tack!  Tick  Tack!   253. 
Toboggan  Club  ol  1'eltvville.  212. 
Tobogganing.  293. 

li.Ui^an  -I..  I-  al    -  H.il'^.i    .'I.'. 

Tommy  the  Cow-Boy.  168. 

Toothache,  Boy  with  the,  164. 

Tortoise  Skeleton.  102. 

Total  Loss,  A,  500. 

Training  Squadron.  An  Apprentice  in  the,  680. 

Trials  of  a  Pet  Bear,  820. 

Tub  Race.  A.  765. 

Turn  about  is  fair  Play,  500. 

Twas  the  Night  after  Christmas,  148. 

Twelve  o'clock,  562. 

Twilight  Elf,  The.  529. 

Two  ARROWS:—  8,  21,  41,  60,  96,  108,  128,  137,  152,  176, 

184. 
Two  o'Clock,  338. 

U. 

TNBEARABLE  Heat,  676. 
Under  the  Mistletoe,  130. 
Untimely  Affection,  372. 

VALENTINE,  A,  233. 

Valentine  Day  Episode,  A.  240. 

Valentine  Day  in  Peltyville,  244, 

Valentines,  Two,  244. 

Valentine.  The.  260. 

Very  interesting  Story,  A,  197. 

Violet,  261. 

Volcanoes,  448. 

W. 

WAIF.  A  little,  541. 
Waiting  for  an  Introduction,  834. 
"Wake  up.  Mamma,"  6S9. 
"Watering  Flowers  in  the  Rain,  692. 
Water  Moles,  761. 
What  Freddy  thinks,  725. 
What  might  happen,  544. 
What  the  Grandmothers  say,  312. 
When  to  be  born,  161. 
"Who  are  you?"  301. 
Wilhelmine.  Little.  437. 
Will-o'-  the  Wisp,  665. 
Willy's  Saturday  Night,  210. 
Wind-Flowers.  436. 
Wind  is  chill.  The,  101. 
Winter  Sports  at  Peltyville,  196. 
Wish-  Bone.  The,  260. 
Witch  Hazel,  621. 
"Wonder  if  I  can,  "610. 
"Won't  Somebody  button  my  Dress?  "180. 
Writing  the  Invitations,  81. 


. 

YACHTING  on  the  Ice,  182. 

You  can't  tell  him  anything,  340. 

Young  Archers.  605. 


loung  Arcners.  uu.->. 
Youngest  Soldier,  The,  693. 
Young  People's  Show,  The,  376 


GENERAL     INDEX. 


A. 

ADORATION  of  the  Magi,  142. 
"  America's"  Cup,  The,  711'. 
Anagrams.  2. 

A al  in  a  Box.  An,  102. 

Apprentice  Boy  in  the  Naval  Squadron,  676. 

April  Fair.  An.' 44:1 

Archery.  6015.  617. 

Arctic  riirislinas.  An    121. 

Arctic  rolil— Effect  on  a  Candle,  248. 

Arctic.  Two  Thanksgivings  in  the,  50;  Christmas  in  the 

Arctic.  121. 

Argonaut  and  the  Pearlv  Nautilus,  The,  239. 
Ashore  at  St.  Helena.  M4. 
Athletic  Club,  A  (ireen  Mountain  Boys',  456. 


At  the  Helm,  550. 
Aunt  Lou's  Pug,  597. 


B. 


BABY  Queen.  A.  160. 

Banjo  made  from  a  Cigar-Box,  202. 

Barker  and  Plutarch.  655. 

Barometers,  Living,  582. 

Base- Ball,  663. 

BEARS: — How  we  got  the  Bear,  64;  Ditty-Bag  Stories, 

788. 

Bees.  41)5.  628. 
Bells.  Famous,  794. 
Ben's  Blaze.  773. 

Billy  Towner's  flrst  Skirmish,  286. 
Binuager's  Mule,  767. 


Bipeds  and  Quadrupeds.  548. 

BIRDS:— Performing  Birds,  153,  171;  The  Pet  Canary, 
247;  Canary  House-keeping.  282;  Perching  Birds, 
528;  Humming-Birds.  560;  Bird's  Eggs  and  Nests, 
615;  Swimming  Birds,  720. 

BITS  or  ADVICE:— A  good  Start.  318;  Companions,  362; 
The  way  we  Talk,  5K6;  Keep  Cool.  l',55;  The  big 
Brother,  682;  Battle's  Hat.  746;  A  Hole  in  the 
Pocket.  762;  A  beautiful  Room,  783. 

Blue-Coat  Boy,  Letters  from  a,  715. 

Boat  Dwellers  of  Japan,  660. 

BOATS:— Launching  of  a  Ship,  135;  Sails.  506;  At  the- 
Helm.  550;  Canoe  Talks.  630,  650,  665,  703. 

"Book  ofBalbo.  The."  3. 

Boots  befooled  the  King.  How.  75. 

Bowl  Fight,  A  College,  11. 


I JN  D  E 


Vll 


BOYS  WHO  BECAME  FAMOUS:— 521,  022,  062,  086,  730,  790, 

814. 

Boy  who  wanted  to  play  Marbles,  778 
Bread,  Doll-House,  777. 
Brigands,  Too  smart  for  the,  103. 
BRIGHTIE'S  CHRISTMAS  CLUB:— 19,  35,  51,  88. 
Bumblebees'  Nest,  FightiDg  a,  405. 


C. 

CALF'S  Story.  The.  232. 

Canary.  The  I'c-t.  '_>47;  Canary  House-keeping,  2x2, 

CANOE  TALKS:— 030.  050.  605.  703. 

CAPTIVE  IJiKKN,  THE:— 72G,  747.  759,  783,  799,  815,  831. 

Cam's  Pets,  758. 

Carl  the  Lapp,  583. 

CATS:— That  disreputable  Cat,  342;  The  care  of  Kitty- 
Cat,  406;  General  Muff.  521. 

Caught  in  a  Desert  Sand-Storm,  240 

Chess.  The  origin  of,  707. 

Chickens,  Something  about,  382. 

Chippie's  Dragon,  440. 

Chorister  of  Westminster  Abbey,  Tbe,  155. 

CHRISTMAS:— Krightie's  Christinas  Club,  20,  35.  51.  88; 
How  Rick  made  himself  a  Christmas,  3K;  Little 
.Miss  Santa  Claus.  00;  A  Christmas  Chat,  71; 
Christinas  on  the  North  Fork,  81;  The  "Lonely 
Lady's"  Christmas,  86,  110;  HowTheophilus  tish 
ed  Santa  Clans  out  of  the  Sea,  90;  A  jolly  Santa 
Claus.104;  The  happiest  Christmas, 110;  A  Christ- 
mas Turkey,  117:  Christmas  in  the  Arctic.  121; 
The  Minister's  Barrel,  133, 157;  "Number  101," 
138. 

Christ's  Hospital  School,  715. 

Cigar-Box  Banjo.  202. 

Cipher.  Postal  Card.  27* 

Clever  Student  and  the  Master  of  Black-Arts,  271. 

Clew,  The,  found  in  the  Rocks,  43. 

Clock,  A  very  curious,  sj'.i 

Cockatoo,  The  rose-crested,  318. 

College  Customs,  Old.  11. 

College  Foot- Ball  Match,  94. 

COOPER'S.  SARAH,  ARTICLES: — Octopus,  191;  Argonaut 
and  Pearly  Nautilus.  239;  Frogs  and  Toads.  265; 
Fishes,  40'7;  Migrations  of  Fishes.  495;  Perching 
Birds,  52H;  Birds'  Eggs  and  Nests,  615;  Swim- 
ming Birds,  720. 

Corals,  775. 

COT  IN  ST.  MART'S  HOSPITAL:— 242,  418,  435. 

Cow- Boy,  Tommy  the,  167. 

Crab.  New  use  for  a,  200. 

Cricket.  A  Talk  about,  536 

Croquet.  650. 

Crow  1'rali.  196. 

Curious  Effect  of  Arctic  Cold,  248. 


D. 

DEAD  Letter,  A.  807. 
DE-KRT  FAIRY'S  GIFT,  THK: — 422,  441. 
Devil-Fish,  The.  191. 
Dilly's  Easier  Offering,  394. 
Disappointed  Spider.  A.  276. 
Disreputable  Cat,  That,  342, 
DITTY-BAG  STORIES:— 740,  756,  788,  836. 
Doctor's  "great  Medicine,"  The,  199. 
DOGS: — A  Tale  of  "Terror,"  55;  A  much-travelled  Dog, 

4:10,  "Jacket, "454,  470;  Rearing  of  Puppies,  457; 

A  useful  Dog.  5«0;  Aunt  Lou's  Pug,  597. 
Doll-House  Bread,  777. 
Dolliver's  Travels,  266. 
Don.  422. 

DRAWING  CLUB,  THE:— 303,  352,  463,  599,  654. 
Dr   Ward's  Mountain  Lassie,  699. 
Duckbill,  The,  701 

E. 

EASTER:— Egg  Novelties,  361;  Dilly's  Offering.  394;  In 
the  Hospital  Ward,  398;  Festival  at  Washington, 
400. 

Elaine's  Garden  Party,  516. 

ELEPHANTS: — Reminiscences  of  Jumbo,  24;  The  King's 
pet  Elephants.  431;  Frightening  a  Giant,  804. 

Elk  Calves.  A  Hunt  for.  198. 

English  Lawn-Tennis  Players,  710. 

F. 

FAITH  of  little  Hans,  The.  662. 

FALSE  WITNESS:— 534,  554,  571,  587,  602,  614,  633,  648 

608,  686. 

Famous  Bells  of  the  World.  The,  794. 
FAMOUS,  BOYS  WHO  BECAME:— 521,  622,  062,  686,  730, 

790.  814. 
Fencing,  425. 
Ferrets  as  Pets.  782. 
Fire  and  Water,  575. 
Fishermen,  Some  curious.  503. 
FISHES:— 407,  495,  505,  810. 
Fish  that  climb  Trees.  810. 
FLAMINGO  FEATHER.  THE:— 677,  702.  718  730,  743,  763, 

779.  795,  810.  820. 
Flowers  in  the  Window,  806. 
Flying  Fireworks,  798. 
"Fool's  Cap"  Trap,  The,  196. 
Foot  Ball,  The  Rugby  Game  of,  94. 
Fortunate  Mistake,  A.  409. 
FRENCH  PUZZLES:— 324,  340,  372,  616. 
Friends  at  Last,  53. 
Frightening  a  Giant,  804. 
Frogs  and  Toads,  265. 

G. 

GALLS  (see  "  Insect  Nurseries  on  Plants"),  727. 
GAMES:— Skeletons.  222;  Marbles,  334 ;  Parlor  Parterres, 
345,531;  My  Household,  531;   Frog  -  Pond,  531; 


|  BipedsandQuadrupeds,  548;  Croquet,  050;  Chess, 

707.     (See  "  Sports, ") 
General  Muff,  521. 
GEOLOGY.     (See  "  Herrick.") 
George  Baker's  famous  Kite.  790. 
Getting  rid  of  an  Office  Seeker.  ;j:.l 
Glaciers,  2W7. 
Goose,  A  Patriotic,  756. 
Green  Mountain  Boys'  Club,  456. 
GUNS  AND  SHOOTING':— 734,  742. 
Gymnasium,  A  Model,  172. 

H. 

"HAIL,  COLUMBIA."  Origin  of.  17K. 

Hand  to  Hand  with  a  gray  Wolf,  591. 

Hank  AUvood's  Trade,  748. 

"HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  COT"  IN  ST.  MARY'S  HOS- 
PITAL:—242.  418,  435. 

HERRICK'S.MRS.S.  B.  .Gnoi.or.ic.vL  ARTICLES: — The  Clew 
found  in  the  Rocks.  43;  Water,  200;  The  Ice 
King  at  Work.  287;  The  Reign  of  Fire.  447;  Fire 
and  Water,  575;  Plants  as  Builders,  671;  The 
Toilers  under  the  Sea.  775. 

Hints  from  a  Champion  Swimmer,  635. 

His  FIRST  CRUISE  :— 325,  346. 

History  of  Jamrach,  The,  16. 

Hornets.  Mr.  Thompson  and  the,  185. 

HORSES:— Riding.  350.  366,  473,  823;  Don,  422. 

HOSPITAL,  COT  IN  ST.  MARY'S: — 242,  418,  435. 

House  that  Jimmy  built.  The,  23. 

How  Aunt  Patience  killed  the  Panther,  230. 

How  Boots  befooled  the  King,  7."> 

How  One  turned  his  Trouble  to  some  Account.  27 

How  Rick  made  himself  a  Christmas,  :3s. 

How  the  good  Gifts  were  used  by  Two,  415. 

How  Theophilus  fished  Santa  Clans  out  of  the  Sea,  90. 

How  three  little  Pigs  had  the  best  of  the  great  wicked 
Ogre,  623. 

How  Three  went  out  into  ye  wide  World,  143. 

How'to  make  a  Telephone,  231. 

How  to  make  a  Tennis  Net,  302. 

How  we  got  the  Bear.  64. 

Humming  Birds,  560. 

Hunt  for  Elk  Calves,  A,  198. 

Hunting  (see  "  In  the  Saddle"),  823. 

Hunting,  Sheep-,  in  the  Himalayas,  313. 

I. 

ICE  Carnival  at  St.  Paul.  The,  270. 
Ice  Yachts  on  the  Shrewsbury,  182. 
Insect  Nurseries  on  Plants.  727. 
Instinct?  Was  it,  692. 
Is  THE  SADDLE  :— 350,  366,  473,  823. 
In  the  Woods,  735. 

J. 

"JACKET": — 454,  475. 
Jamrach,  16. 
Jolly  Santa  Claus,  A,  104. 
Jo's  OPPORTUHITY:— 166,  188,  202,  218.  234,  254,  263, 

278.  294,  319.  330,  342,  362,  383. 
Jumbo.  Reminiscences  of,  24. 

K. 

KER'S,  DAVID.  STORIES:— A  very  strange  Boy.  10;  Too 
smart  for  the  Brigands,  103;  The  Doctor's  "great 
Medicine. "199;  Passenger  in  the  gray  Cloak,  230; 
Caught  by  a  Desert  Sand-storm,  246;  A  ship- 
wrecked Crew,  303;  The  Sailor's  odd  Boot,  311; 
Getting  rid  of  an  Office  Seeker,  351;  A  puzzled 
Tiger.  378;  The  King's  pel  Elephants.  431;  The 
travelling  Showman's  Story.  506;  Bovs  who  be- 
came Famous,  521,  622.  662,'086,  730,  790,  814. 

King's  pet  Elephants.  The,  431. 

King,  The  Story  of  a  little,  745. 

Kite,  George  Baker's  famous,  790. 


L. 

LACE-MAKERS,  The,  213. 

Lacrosse.  682. 

Lakeland  Skating  Race.  The,  186. 

Launching  a  Ship,  135. 

LAWN-TENNIS: — Some  Hints  on  Lawn-Tennis,  494;  Ten- 
nis Players  in  England,  710. 

Letters  from  a  Blue-Coat  Boy,  715. 

LILLIK'S,  MRS.  L.  C  ,  STORIES: — The  "Lonely  Lady's" 
Christmas,  86,  110;  Violins  and  their  Makers. 
251 ;  The  Desert  Fairy's  Gift.  422.  441;  "Jacket," 
454,  475.  {See  "Jo's  Opportunity,"  and  "False 
Witness.") 

Little  Hawk,  660. 

Little  Miss  Santa  Clans,  66. 

Little  red  Skates.  106. 

Living  Barometers.  582. 

Living  LuDch  Baskets.  294. 

Livingstone.  Dr..  as  a  Boy,  790. 

Lizard-Catching  in  Brazil,  100. 

'•LONELY  LADY'S"  CHRISTMAS,  THE:— S6. 110. 


M. 

MAELSTROM,  The.  154. 
Magic.  Parlor.-484. 
Maid  and  (Game)  Pie.  The.  507. 
Marbles  as  played  in  New  York,  3:14 
Marbles.  The  Boy  who  wanted  to  play,  778. 
Master  Jacob,  551. 
MICE:— "Was  it  Instinct?"  692;  Frightening  a  Giant, 

804. 

Migrations  of  Fishes.  The.  495. 
Minister's  Barrel,  The,  133, 157. 
"Miss,"  822. 


MONKEYS: — Jamrach.  16;  Ditty-Bag  Stories,  740. 

Mosquitoes,  Mr.  Thompson  and  the.  367. 

Mother  Hildegarde,  479. 

Mrs.  Bantam's  Booby  Boy,  58. 

Much-travelled  Dog,  A,  436. 

Music:— Did  King  Cole.  45;  Christmas  Carol,  61;  Lit- 
tle I  My  Blue.  193;  Little  Freddie,  257,  An  Fas 
ter  Song.  309;  The  Maid  and  (Game)  Pie,  567; 
l.uilc  Bo-Peep,  737. 

Mystery  of  the  five  Umbrellas,  The,  126. 


NAPOLEON  the  Second.  Story  of,  745. 

National  Game.  The.  603. 

NAUTICAL  EXPERIMENT,  A:— 585,  007,  010. 

Nautilus.  The,  240. 

Naval  '['raining  Squadron.  Apprentice  in  the,  679. 

New  Noah's  Ark.  The.  463. 

New  Use  for  a  Crab.  A.  -jon. 

New  York  Athletic  Club.  173. 

Nonauticook  Boat  Club,  The,  640. 

".Number  101,"  138. 

0. 

OCTOPUS.  The,  191. 
nid  College  Customs.  11. 
OPERETTAS:— Three  little  Kittens.  09;    The  Maid  and 

(Game)  Pie,  507. 

Origin  of  ••  Hail.  Columbia."  178. 
Origin  of  the  Came  of  Chess,  767. 
Ornithorynchus.  761. 
Othello  and  Desdemona,  388. 
Out  of  the  Popper,  330. 

P. 

PANTHER.  How  Auut  Patience  killed  the,  230. 

Paradise  for  Toads,  724. 

Parlor  Magic,  484. 

PARLOR  PARTERRES: — 345,  431. 

Parrots,  How  to  care  for.  318. 

Passenger  in  the  gray  Cloak,  The.  230. 

PAYNE,  FAIRFAX:— 242,  290,  300,  322,  354,  370,  418,  450 
482. 

Pearly  Nautilus,  The,  240. 

Perching  Birds,  528. 

PERFORMING  BIRDS: — 153, 171. 

Personal  History  of  Polly  Jay.  711. 

Personal  Reminiscences  of  Jumbo,  24. 

Pet  Canary,  The,  247. 

Peterkiu  and  the  little  gray  Hare,  335. 

Pie,  A  perfect,  18. 

Plants  as  Builders,  671. 

Porpoise  Oil,  836. 

PosUil-Card  Cipher,  278. 

POST-OFFICE  Box  ARTICLES: — Siamese  Letter,  30;  An  old 
Dog's  Story,  30;  Cure  for  Discontent.  30;  Learn- 
111^  l>y  Experience,  31 ;  Dancing.  40;  Lily  and  tlie 
Fairies,  40;  How  Bangles  are  made,  47;  "Star- 
spangled  Banner."  02;  Swallows.114;  Tom  Green. 
115;  Birthday  Celebration,  140;  Gypsy  Lois,  147; 
Lily's  Christmas  Tree.  163;  The  Shadow  ot  a 
Visit,  163;  A  brave  little  Girl.  178;  Origin  of 
"  Hail,  Columbia,"  179;  Mamma's  little  Treasure, 
179;  Little  Street-Sweeper's  Dream,  195;  What 
did  it  mean?  226;  A  Seaside  Adventure,  227; 
"  Harper's  Young  People"  Cot  in  St.  Mary's  Hos- 
pital, 242.  41K,  4:1.1;  What  li.ippc I  'Tie  May. 

242;  Fairfax  Payne's  Chapel  Offering,  242.  290, 
306,  322,  354,  370",  41*.  4.".ll,  4-2;  The  Tale  of  the 
Doggies.  258;  The  Story  of  a  Nut.  259;  Break- 
fast Kolls,  259;  OurCoasting  Club.  275;  .My  lavor- 
ite  Hero.  275,  A  Fairy  Trick,  290;  A  Wild-Cat's 
Cunning,  307;  Dolly's  Santa  Claus.  322;  Beauti- 
ful Snow,  338;  A  little  Runaway,  338;  Japanese 
Exhibition  in  San  Francisco,  354;  Three  little 
Fays,  355;  The  little  Shoestring  seller, 371 ;  Count- 
ing out  Rhymes,  380;  Story  of  Animals.  41!>; 
"New  Hampshire."  Training  Ship.  4:U  :  How  we 
went  A-Maying,  435;  Story  of  a  Dove,  435;  A 
Week  in  the  Country,  451 ;  Audubon  Society,  400; 
The  rescued  Kittens,  407;  Chestnut  eared  Finch, 
4H2;  One  good  Turn,  483;  How  it  happened,  514; 
Kitty  Cat  and  the  Stork,  515;  Out-door  ilamo. 
531;  The  little  Match  Girl,  547;  We  go  A-ti.-uiu|>. 
547;  The  little  Bantam,  563;  Hawaiian  Islands. 
578;  Naughty  Willie.  579;  My  Cat,  594;  Mamma's 
little  Soldier,  594;  A  little  Squirrel.  595;  Consider 
the  Lilies.  610;  Towser  and  his  Pets,  659;  Death 
of  Banty.  675;  The  Indian  Raid,  691;  Fresh  air 
Fund,  738;  Grandmother's  Party,  739;  Earth- 
quake in  Charleston.  754;  Minnie's  Purse,  771; 
The  Fair,  771;  Frank's  Lesson,  771. 

Potter,  Humphrey,  778. 

Princess  Golden-Hair  and  the  great  Black  Raven,  207. 

Punk  on  the  Reservation,  224. 

Puppies.  The  raising  of,  457. 

Puzzled  Tiger,  A,  378. 

PUZZLES: — Anagrams.  2;  A  Puzzle  Poem,  10;  Visiting 
Card.  148;  Charade,  164;  The  Tag  Puzzle,  2UM; 
Puzzles  from  Paris.  :i24.  :uo.  372.  501;  French 
Anagrams.  516.  (See  also  the  Fifteenth  Page  of 
each  Number.) 

PYLE'S.  HOWARD,  STORIES: — How  One  turned  his  Trou- 
ble to  some  Account,  27 ;  How  Boots  befooled  the 
King.  75;  How  Three  went  out  in  to  ye  wide  \VorM 
143;  The  PrincessGolden-Hair  and  the  great  llbick 
Raven,  207;  The  clever  Student  and  the  Master 
of  Black-Arts,  271;  Peterkin  and  the  little  gray 
Hare,  335";  How  the  good  Gifts  were  used  by 
Two.  415;  Mother  Hildegarde.  479;  MasterVacob, 
551;  How  three  little  Pigs  had  the  best  of  the 
great  wicked  Ogre,  023;  The  Staff  and  the  Fiddle, 
695. 


Vlll 


INDEX. 


Qt-EEN.  Baby.  A,  ICO. 
Queer  Couple,  A,  (144. 


R. 


RABHIT  rnnglil  by  a  Crab,  260. 

I:  n  .iinl  Hi''  Kailroail,  The.  .i96. 

U.'adv  K infers   new  Member,  The,  538. 

l;earin>;  of  Puppies,  Tin-    I'M 

Red  Skiitos.  The  liltle.  1UO. 

Reign  "I  i  nv.  Tin-.  447 

KEVK:— 2s:j,  2!i.s.  310. 

RIDING:— :r,».  mid.  17:1.  s-j.i 

I:  -lil  Angles  and  Beautv,  637. 

Koseluuil  Casilc  :i:l. 

Rugby  Foot -Hull,  '.14. 

Ruth's  Crazy  Quilt,  520. 

S. 

SAIIIM.E.  IN  TIIK   —350,  :«">>:.  47:i.  M'.i 
Xiilini;  I',. .ats,  :,.-,( i.     (See  "At  the  Helm.") 

Sailing  on  Sk.tcs.  21.'. 

Sail, . i'  s  inlil  Hoot.  The,  311. 

Snls  for  open  lioal.s.  506. 

S.iml  Serpents.  77*2. 

Santa  Claus.     (See  "Christmas.") 

S.inta  Claus  s  Summer  Outing,  630. 

Scarecrow,  A  sad  Tale  ofth.-.  jir, 

Sriiv*  ATKA'S.  LIKITKNANT    F.,  ARTICLES: — Two   Arctic 

Thank>i:iMli!;>,  .Ml;    All   Arctic  Christmas,  121 ;    A 

Hunt  lor  Klk  Calves,  198. 
'Sciirsion,  A,  ll:ls. 

SENOK  GIACOMEU.I'S  I'KKFOKMINI;  BIRDS: — 153,  171. 
Sheep-Hunlini:  in  the  Himalayas,  313. 
Ship.  'I'll'-  I.aunrhing  of  a,  135. 
Sh  pwrecked  Crew,  A,  302. 
SHOOTING  :  — 734.  742. 
Minw  (  in  lo.Mt  ies,  4."' 2 
SILENT  I'KTB  :— 35S,  373,  330,  411,  427,  438,  458,  470,  Is'.i. 

502,  518,  543. 


Sislcr's  S.'icTllicc,  A.  378. 

Skeletons,  Game  nl'.  222. 

Sleigh  lor  Hi.-  Italiy.  A.  123. 

Soldier.  The  youngest,  in  the  Army,  694. 

s-nnir  riinuu-  I  i-!it.Tmen,  504. 

Song-Hmls  as  Poets,  212. 

Spulrr.  A  di.-appomted,  276. 

SI-IKIT  or  THE  MARSIIAI.I.S.  THE: — 236,  249. 

SPORTS:— Hunting,  198,  313;  Tobogganing,  206;  Sailing. 

21.-..  .-.or..  .-.:.i);   Lawn-Tennis.  494,  Till;  Archery, 

('.or.,  C.17;   Canoeing,  630,  650;   Swimming,  035; 

lia-r    H.-ill.   r,.l3;    Lacrosse,  683;    Yachciug,   Tl'J; 

Mioniing,  7:14.  742.     (See  "Games  '  i 
Stall'alid  tin-  Fiddle.  The,  695. 

Steam  I  ngine  ("  I  n.-ii..  .lark's  Hobby"),  314,  327. 

Sle.TIIIK  — Al  111.-  lli'llll,  550. 
Stork.  I  .nek.  and  Barrel.  734,742. 
Slow  ol 'a  little  King.  745. 
Story  ol  the  Sea.  A.  7115. 
Strani,'.'  liny    A  very,  10. 
S\\  iinin   n^  II:  ids,  72O 

Swimming — Hints  from  a  Champion.  035. 


T. 

TALI:  of  "Terror,"  A.  55. 

Telephone,  How  to  make  a,  2:11 

Tennis  Net.  How  to  make  a,  302. 

Tenting  by  the  Sea  side,  590. 

Thanksgivings,  Two  Arctic,  r.n 

THOMPSON',  MR.  :— The   Hornets.  185;   The   Mosquitoes, 

367;  The  Crab.  591 ;  The  June-Bug.  751. 
Three  little  Kittens  in  the  I.aud  of  Pie,  69. 
Thrre  runaway  Girls,  486. 
Toads  and  Frogs,  265. 
Toads.  A  Paradise  for.  724. 
Toboggans  and  Tobogganing,  206. 
Toilers  under  the  Sea.  The,  775. 
Tom  Fairweather  at  Pulo  Peuaug,  etc.,  109;  At  Manila. 

542. 


Tummy  the  Cow-boy.  HIT 

"Too  little  to  hit,"  830. 

Too  smart  for  the  Brigands,  103. 

Training  Squadron,  Apprentices  in  the,  680. 

Trap.  "  Foi.l  s  t'ap."  lor  t'ruws,  190. 

Travelling  Showman's  -Story,  The,  56l». 

Tub  Race,  The  Tale  of  a,  706. 

Tune  the  old  Cow  died  of,  The.  is 

Turkey   Story   (see    '   Mrs.    Banlam's    Boohy    Boy"), 

58. 

Turtles,  1112 

Twelfth  Night  Reyels,  150. 
Two  ARROWS:— 6,  21,  40,  58,  95,  IOC,  127,  137,  151,  175, 

183. 

0. 

TNCI.!-:  HAHRY'S  Foils.  425. 
USCLE  JACK'S  HOBBY:— 314,  327. 


VKUY  sirange  Hoy.  A.  10. 
Viol,  us  and  their  Makers,  251. 
Volcanoes,  448. 

\V. 


WATER  -Jim 

Water  Mules,  701. 

Weather    Indications,  582.      (See    "Living    B 

ters."| 

What  is  he?— Bird  or  not?  761. 
Why  they  go  West,  523. 
Wilyum  Nyce's  Earthquake,  557. 
Wilvum  Nyce  again.  602. 
Wolf,  Hand  to  Hand  with  a  gray,  591. 


YACHTINC  (see  "  -  America's'  Cup"),  719. 
Youngest  Soldier  in  the  Army,  093. 
Young  People's  Show,  The,  376. 


arome- 


AMBITION, 662. 

April  and  the  Easter  Holidays,  385. 
Aunt  Sue  and  her  Kittens,  818. 
Autumn  Leaves,  726. 

BABY'S  Quiet  Time.  305. 
Benny's  •'  Extry  Bite."  50. 
Hiiilding  the  Nests.  510. 

CHAMPION  Jumper,  The.  769. 

Charade.  Ifi4. 

Charity  Triumphant,  10. 

Child  of  the  Sunrise  Land,  A,  582. 

Christmas  Carol,  61. 

Clock.  The.  S33. 

Cockle  Shells  and  Silver  Bells,  508. 

Courtship  of  the  Wrens,  472. 

Curly  Locks,  13. 

I(\XCE  of  the  Fairies,  The,  782. 
Head  P.ird  The.  46. 
Difference  of  Opinion,  A,  658. 

EARLY  Investigation,  110. 
Earth's  Children,  The,  532. 
Easter.  390 
Easter  Holidays,  385. 
Easter  Song.  :I09. 
Eliphalet's  Colden  Rule,  196. 

FIVI:  lillle  Uirls  at  School,  62. 
Four  Princesses,  The,  140. 

GOING  to  a  Party,  98. 

HAPPIEST  Christmas.  The,  110. 
Happy  New- Year,  150. 


P  O  E  T  B  Y. 

Her  Gifts.  79 
Hiah  sport.  194. 
Hive  of  B's,  657. 

HOURS.  The:— 322,  338,  354,  379,  386,  434,  466,  498,  514, 
530,  540,  562. 

IF  not  quite  True,  it  ought  to  be,  244. 
In  the  orchard,  351. 

LAMENT  ol'the  Alligator,  The,  522. 

I  ii"n  Fort  (15741.382. 

Land  of  Fresh  Air,  The,  686. 
Laughing  Chorus,  A,  308. 
Laughing-Gas  Fancies,  164. 
Little  Blue. Jacket.  806. 
Liltle  Hlue  Ribbons,  228. 
I.iul.'  Coquette,  422. 
Little  Maid  of  Rome,  A,  4KG. 
Little  Mice.  Three,  769. 
Little  red  Drum.  The,  190. 
Little  Weather-Wise,  644. 
Love  at  Play,  240. 

M.\M.MI'S  Specs.  340. 
Man  and  Mule.  212 
Morning  -Glory  Music,  334. 
Mother's  lillle  Wilhelmine,  433. 
My  Farm-Yard,  513. 
Mysteries,  One  of  Life's,  769. 

NESTLING  and  the  Butterfly,  The,  601. 

Oi.n  Flag.  The.  575. 

01.1  S.-hool  Books.  The,  698. 

our  Japanese  Screen,  820. 

Our  S!.-ler,  536. 

POOR  Example,  A,  55. 


Pop-Corn.  2i;o. 
Primroses,  484. 
Pulling  Candy,  801. 
Puzzle,  A,  10" 

REVOLT  of  the  Flowers,  The,  497. 

SEAL  and  Cygnet,  532. 

"Shorter  Wav.  A,"  126. 

Sick  Dolly,  The.  372. 

Song.  A.  i'.4. 

Story  ofWill-o'  the. Wisp,  665. 

Summer  Noon,  612. 

Siippo.-iug,  830. 

TAKE  Heed.  4jn 
Three  Mile  Mice,  769. 
Trick  of  Iho  Trade,  A,  758. 
Twilight  Elf,  The,  529. 

VALENTINE.  A.  233. 
Valentine,  The,  260. 
Very  Natural,  788. 
Violet,  262. 

WHAT  Froddy  thinks,  724. 

What  I  know,  746. 

What  might  happen,  525. 

What  the  Grandmothers  Say,  312. 

When  to  be  Born.  161. 

Which  do  you  like  best?  121. 

Willy's  Saturday  Night,  210. 

Wise  little  Bob,  2. 

Wi-b.ni;.  14S. 

Witch-Hazel,  622. 

YELLOW  Dog,  The,  404. 
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WISE  LITTLE  BOB. 

BY    MARGARET    E  Y  T  I  N  (i  E. 

"I    ITTLE  boy  Bob  and  little  doll  Sue 

_lj     Were  a   very  affectionate  jiair. 

And  one  day  they  went  travelling  together,  and  soon 

They  came  to  a  hill  known  as  "Chair"; 
And.  climbing  up  this.  Table  .Mountain  they  reached. 

And  what  do  you  think  they  found  there? 
A  bird  dressed  in  white,  with  a  bright  yellow  plume, 

Whose  eyes  had  a  wonderful  stare. 
Said   Ilolihy,  politely,  "Sir,  how  do  you  do?" 
And  the  bird  answered  thus,  "  Cockatoo— cockatoo." 

Then  they  looked  at  each  other  in  silence  awhile, 

Little  Bob  and  this  creature  so  queer, 
Till  the  laddie  began  to  feel  sure  that  the  big 

Hooked  beak  was  unpleasantly  near. 
So  softly  he  backed  down  the  hill  known  as  "Chair," 

Clasping  close  to  his  breast  dolly  dear, 
^Vliile  he  said,  as  politely  as  ever,  although 

His  voice  trembled  slightly  with  fear, 
"I  think  you  don't  care  to  have  boys  play  with  you  : 
Good-by."     "Cockatoo!"  screamed  the  bird — "Cockatoo.' 


ANAGRAMS. 

BY   C.  W.  FISHER. 

T^HE  pastime  of  making  and  guessing  anagrams  is  not 
at  all  new.  Many  centuries  ago  people  began  puz- 
zling their  brains  over  the  mazy  entanglements  that  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  wind  themselves  up  in,  and  the 
game  still  retains  its  power  to  fascinate.  The  keen-witted 
boy  or  girl  of  to-day — and  man  or  woman  too,  for  that 
matter — finds  as  much  pleasure  and  perplexity  in  it  as  did 
the  young  Greek  of  more  than  twenty  centuries  ago. 

An  anagram  is  simply  a  re-arrangement  of  the  letters 
of  a  word,  done  in  such  a  manner  that  another  or  several 
other  words  are  made.  Thus  "canoe"  becomes  "ocean," 
and  "astronomers'1  are  made  "  moon-starers." 

The  former  of  these  anagrams  is  a  very  simple  one. 
No  little  skill  and  thought,  however,  are  necessary  where, 
besides  forming  new  words,  one  endeavors  to  make  these 
new  words  in  some  way  suggest  the  original;  as,  for  in- 
stance, to  have  them  ask  a  question  the  answer  to  which 
is  found  in  the  given  word,  or  to  find  an  anagram  which 
shall  define  the  word  it  is  derived  from.  This  is  a  higher 
order  of  amusement,  and  offers  opportunities  for  the  use 
of  sharp  eyes  and  the  exercise  of  quick  wits  that  are  to  be 
found  in  few  games. 

A  delightful  evening  may  be  spent  by  a  number  of 
persons  part  of  whom  make  while  the  others  solve  the 
anagrams.  A  box  of  pasteboard  letters,  such  as  are  sold 
in  all  toy  and  stationery  shops,  is  all  that  is  needed  in  the 
way  of  material,  unless  one's  spelling  is  at  all  uncertain, 
in  which  case  a  good  dictionary  is  indispensable.  I  make 
special  mention  of  this  because  I  have  spent  many  fruit- 
less hours  in  trying  to  unravel  a  knotty  anagram,  only  to 
find  at  last  that  the  word  had  been  carelessly  spelled  at 
the  outset,  and  its  anagram  was,  of  course,  incorrect.  Be 
sure,  then,  before  transposing  a  letter,  that  your  word  is 
properly  spelled.  Do  not  select  a  long  word.  One  of 
four  or  five  syllables  is  often  more  easily  guessed  than 
one  of  two  or  three.  As  a  general  thing  a  rather  short 
word  containing  a  number  of  vowels  is  harder  to  discover 
than  any  other. 

Having  chosen  your  word,  place  the  letters  that  form 
it  before  you  on  the  table,  without  regard  to  order,  and  as 
they  lie  they  may  suggest  one  or  more  new  words.  If 
either  of  these  has  any  bearing  upon  or  connection  with 
the  meaning  of  the  original  word,  it  is  a  good  word  to  use 
in  the  anagram.  If  such  words  fail  to  appear  at  once, 
keep  transposing  and  changing  the  letters  until  they  do, 
and  your  anagram  will  have  a  point,  and  be  something 
more  than  a  mere  trick  in  letters. 

Practice  and  experience  will  make  you  very  expert  aft- 


er a  while,  though  many  a  brilliant  hit  has  been  made  un- 
consciously. 

Proper  names — of  authors  and  distinguished  men — are 
excellent  to  begin  on,  and  their  anagrams  can  be  made  to 
refer  to  their  best-known  works.  Of  this  kind  of  anagram 
the  pen-name  of  Bryan  Waller  Proctor  is  a  good  one.  and 
Proctor  is  almost  better  known  as  "Barry  Cornwall, 
poet,"  than  by  his  own  name. 

No  fixed  rules  or  general  directions  can  be  given  to  aid 
you  in  this.  The  method  I  adopt,  and  which  has  proved 
very  successful,  is  as  follows:  I  spread  the  letters  out  be- 
fore me  just  as  they  come,  and  looking  carefully  at  them, 
try  to  get  some  clew  to  the  word  they  represent.  If  I  fail 
to  do  so,  I  change  them  repeatedly  back  and  forth,  in  and 
out,  until,  if  our  arithmetics  did  not  tell  us  otherwise, 
it  would  seem  as  if  they  could  not  possibly  be  arranged  in 
more  ways  than  I  have  employed.  If  after  this  I  am  still 
in  the  dark,  I  give  up  attempting  to  find  the  whole  word 
by  inspiration  or  inspection,  and  devote  myself  to  building 
it  up  piecemeal,  always  beginning  at  the  tail  end. 

The  terminations  of  English  words  are  comparatively 
few,  and  I  use  in  turn — ringing  all  possible  changes  on 
them — such  common  suffixes  as  "tion,"  "ness,'''  "  ity," 
"«/,"  "cms,"  "««ce,"  "?'c,"as  well  as  others  that  are  fa- 
miliar to  you  all.  Using  any  one  of  these  as  a  "trial" 
ending,  I  of  course  have  only  the  remaining  letters  of  the 
word  to  arrange,  and  the  task  is  at  once  simplified.  Fol- 
lowing this  plan  one  rarely  fails  to  bring  down  his  game. 

In  guessing  in  the  manner  pointed  out  above,  it  often 
happens  that  one's  whole  mind  becomes  so  intent  upon 
forming  the  separate  syllables  that  one  actually  fails  to 
discover  the  word,  even  when  it  lies  spelled  in  full  before 
one's  eyes;  and  I  have  seen  people — not  young  ones,  either 
—with  such  a  word  as  SOMETIMES  in  front  of  them,  say- 
ing to  themselves  "  SO-MET-I-MES,  SOM-ETI-MES,  what 
on  earth  can  that  be  ?" — and  they  have  absolutely  not  seen 
the  word,  and  have  gone  on  transposing  the  letters. 

The  following  are  excellent  examples  of  anagrams  with 
some  meaning: 

Charles  James  Stuart  gives  the  anagram,  "  Claimes  [old 
spelling]  Arthur's  seat." 

James  Stuart  makes  "A just  master";  Florence  Night- 
ingale gives  "  Flit  on  cheering  angel."  Presbyterian,  is 
"  best  in  prayer";  chimney  becomes  "my  niche";  editorial, 
"Lo!  I  read  it";  Christianity,  '"Tis  in  charity";  religion, 
"Lo!  I  reign";  penitentiary, " Nay,  I  repent  it";  paralyt- 
ic, "Pity  Clara";  telegraph,  "Great  help." 

Another  type  of  anagram  is  simply  curious,  without 
serving  to  suggest  the  word  from  which  it  comes. 

In  this  class  maybe  mentioned  "New  door,"  which, 
transposed,  makes  "one  word,"  and  which  has  bothered 
many  a  youngster  who  has  been  told  to  form  one  word 
from  the  anagram.  "Early  bat"  gives  betrayal,  and  is 
called  Queen  Victoria's  anagram. 

From  "Neat  girl"  we  get  triangle,  relating,  integral, 
and  altering;  from  "Hot  grub,"  brought ;  from  "One- 
half  bias,"  fashionable ;  from  "Tea  slops,"  Apostles,  and 
so  on  indefinitely. 

There  is  no  better  way,  in  fact  there  is  no  other  way,  to 
become  a  good  "anagrammarian" — to  coin  a  long  word — 
than  to  practice  constantly,  and  I  know  of  no  more  charm- 
ing evening  occupation.  Here  are  a  few  to  sharpen  your 
wits  upon:  1,  City  life;  2,  Roast  mules;  3,  White  rose;  4.  Far 
into  Rome;  5,  Mind  his  map;  6,  Hard  castle;  7,  His  odd 
name;  8,  Queen's  bust;  9,  Rice  soup;  10,  Dry  voices;  11, 
Ate  so  much  ;  12,  Oyster  man  ;  1.3,  No  more  stars;  14,  Hear 
a  gun  ;  15,  A  dry  shop;  16,  Incur  stamps;  17,  Clear  habit; 
18,  Oily  tapers;  19,  I'm  sent  to  pat;  20,  Sha'n't  copy;  21, 
O!  stop  eat;  22,  Best  rod;  23,  O,  fat,  fat  niece;  24,  Scrape 
rent;  25,  Made  in  pint  pots;  26,  A  cent  pie;  27,  Heads,  sir; 
28,  Some  mire;  29,  Ned  is  a  toper;  30,  Cart-horse:  31,  Hec- 
tic rat ;  32,  Any  one  can ;  33,  Nine  thumps ;  34,  Sin  sat  on  a 
tin  tar  tub;  35, 1  a  beer  tin  ;  36,  Sly  wares;  37, 1  take  no  lamp. 
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"THE  HOOK  OF  BALBO." 

liV  SHERWOOD  KYSE. 

ING    SOMBA    the    Great, 
Hereditary  Monarch  and 
Grand  Potentate  of  Hypo- 
kondrea,  was  a  very  learn- 
ed, studious,  and  thought- 
ful  person.     So  studious 
and    thoughtful   was   lie, 
indeed,  that  every  gay  sound 
disturbed  and  irritated  him, 
and  the  sound  of  laughter 
was  of  all  tilings  the  most 
detestable  to  his  ears.      And 
this  was  the  more  annoying 
for  the  reason  that  his  own 
palace  was  overrun   by   as 
noisy  a  lot   of  children  as 
ever  tried  the  patience  of  a 
royal  governess. 

After    putting    up    with 

their  racket  for  several  years,  he  at  last  determined  to  put 
an  end  to  it,  and  this  he  did  in  one  of  the  two  ways  by 
which  kings  are  in  the  habit  of  enforcing  obedience.  One 
way,  as  all  who  have  studied  history  know,  is  to  say,  "Off 
wil'h  his  head  !"  and  off  it  goes.  This  is  an  excellent  plan. 
and  it  has  never  been  known  to  fail ;  but  in  King  Somba's 
present  difficulty  it  would  not  exactly  do;  for  in  the  first 
place  there  was  quite  a  number  of  heads— brown  heads, 
yellow  heads,  red  heads,  tow  heads,  curly  heads;  and  in 
the  second  place,  all  the  heads  with  which  he  was  most 
concerned  were  on  the  shoulders  of  his  own  children. 

So  he  decided  to  issue  an  edict,  and  having  taken  coun- 
sel with  his  most  trusted  ministers  of  state,  he  set  his  roy- 
al signature  and  seal  to  a  document  which  was  read  from 
the  steps  of  the  palace  to  the  assembled  multitude.  It 
began  in  this  style: 

"To  our  most  Loyal,  Faithful,  and  Beloved  subjects  of 
this  our  Kingdom  of  Hypokondrea"— here  followed  about 
two  pages  giving  the  names  of  all  the  provinces  over 
which  he  ruled — "  we,  Somba,  surnamed  the  Great,  Hered- 
itary Monarch  and  Grand  Potentate  of  Hypokoiidrea"- 
and  so  forth  through  several  pages  giving  his  Majesty's 
various  titles — "having  at  heart  the  true  welfare  of  our 
beloved  subjects,  and  being  moved  by  a  great  and  noble 
desire  to  see  this  kingdom  and  our  people  exalted  to  the 
foremost  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  as  well  in 
the  arts  of  peace  as  in  the  arts  of  war,  do  decree" — and  so 
forth.  When  his  Majesty  finally  came  to  the  point,  he 
decreed  that  on  a  certain  date  all  children  between  the 
ages  of  three  and  seventeen  should  be  sent  to  certain  asy- 
lums, "lately  erected  for  the  confinement  of  lunatics,  the 
same  not  yet  having  been  found  within  our  dominions." 

Then,  having  named  several  varieties  of  punishment  for 
any  who  should  dare  to  disobey  the  edict,  he  signed  him- 
self, "  Yours  truly,  Somba,"  only  in  much  more  dignified 
language,  you  will  please  to  understand. 

"  I  think,"  said  his  Majesty  to  Hevvimug  and  Wohful, 
his  chief  counsellors — "I  think  I  have  disposed  of  the 
baby  question." 

"Your  Majesty  has  put  an  effectual  quietus  on  their 
infant  cachinnations,"  said  Hevvimug. 
"  Quietus  ?"  asked  the  King. 

"Ancient  Roman  word,  sire,"  replied  the  counsellor, 
"  meaning  a — ahem  ! — a  stopper." 

"  Yes,  yes,  to  be  sure;  and  cackey —  ?" 
''Nation,  your  Majesty — meaning  laughter." 
"Of  course — of  course,"  returned  the  King.      "Well, 
my  son,  what  dost  thou  seek  ?"     This  to  young  Somba, 
the  heir  to  the  throne,  who  had  just  entered  the  room. 

"Oh,"  replied  the  youth,  "  I  only  came  to  say,  sir,  that 
of  course  you  understand  this  king  business  better  than  I 


do;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it's  going  to  be  awfully  slow 
here  if  I've  got  that  edict  through  my  head  properly." 

"What,  sirrah?"  cried  tbe  King,  thoroughly  aroused; 
and  a  king  always  calls  a  person  sirrah  when  he  is  angry 
with  him. 

"Goodness!  don't  get  mad,"  said  the  young  Prince, 
who  was  just  old  enough  to  escape  the  action  of  the  edict. 
"  It's  all  very  well  for  you  and  old  fossils  like  Hevvimug 
and  Wohful ;  but  for  a  fellow— 

"  Fossils,  boy  !"  cried  the  King.  "What  do  you  mean 
by  using  this  common  street  slang  in  my  presence  ?  What 
ho,  there !" 

"  'Tain't  slang  at  all,  sir;  it  is  science,  truly;  my  tutor 
told  me  so." 

At  the  word  science  the  King's  anger  cooled  down,  and 
he  took  himself  off  to  his  library  to  hunt  up  the  word 
fossil  in  the  dictionary,  leaving  Wohful  and  Hevvimug 
to  lament  that  court  etiquette  forbade  them  to  punish  the 
irreverent  youth  for  calling  them  names. 

The  edict  allowed  two  months  for  the  asylums  to  be 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  children,  and  when  at 
last  the  day  came  on  which  they  were  to  be  banished,  all 
the  roads  leading  to  the  asylums  were  thronged  with  chil- 
dren of  all  sorts  and  sizes  who  were  to  be  separated  from 
their  parents,  some  for  only  one  year,  some  for  fourteen. 
His  Majesty  stood  at  the  palace  window,  and  watched  the 
long  procession  with  much  satisfaction,  while  the  young 
Prince  looked  out  from  another  window  with  very  differ- 
ent feelings. 

Once  arrived  at  the  asylums,  the  young  people  were 
treated  kindly,  having  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  pleasant 
gardens  and  fields  to  play  in,  and  enough  lessons  to  keep 
them  out  of  mischief  in-doors.  They,  indeed,  were  not  so 
much  to  be  pitied  'as  the  people  who  remained  behind  in 
the  cities  of  Hypokondrea,  where  melancholy  reigned  su- 
preme. 

Let  us  look  forward  ten  years  in  the  reign  of  King 
Somba.  That  great  monarch's  ambition  was  gratified, 
and  Hypokondreak  scholars  were  recognized  as  the  most 
learned  in  the  world.  Whereas  formerly  the  Rule  of 
Three  was  only  attempted  by  the  wisest  professors,  now 
Double  Proportion  was  actually  taught  in  the  highest  col- 
leges, and  Compound  Interest — a  new  discovery  in  math- 
ematics—  was  engaging  the  attention  of  the  greatest 
minds.  During  a  late  war  the  Hypokondreak  general 
had  won  a  great  victory,  owing  to  the  fortunate  discov- 
ery by  the  Stargazer-in-Chief  that  a  straight  line  is  the 
shortest  distance  between  two  points.  "This  fact,"  re- 
marked the  King,  "would  never  have  been  known  had 
children  been  allowed  to  remain  at  large." 

And  not  in  science  only,  but  also  in  language,  King 
Somba's  subjects  were  ahead.  No  less  than  seven  words 
of  five  syllables  had  been  adopted  into  the  Hypokondreak 
tongue,  and  there  was  one  sage  who  could  actually  spell 
and  pronounce  five  of  them  by  heart;  whereas  the  most 
learned  professor  in  the  rival  kingdom  of  Scrumpshia 
could  only  pronounce  four  such  woods,  and  could  not  spell 
all  of  them  correctly  without  peeping  into  the  book. 

About  fifteen  years  after  the  publication  of  the  edict, 
King  Somba  the  Great  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Somba  the  Second.  For  several  months  the  new  King 
appeared  to  be  the  most  utterly  miserable  person  in  his 
dominions,  which  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  he  had 
just  lost  his  father,  and  was  bound  to  set  a  good  example 
in  the  melancholy  fashion  of  the  time.  But,  strange  to 
say,  the  new  King  did  not  altogether  like  being  miser- 
able, and  he  was  often  very  much  bored  because  he  could 
not  even  smile  without  lowering  his  dignity. 

To  add  to  the  miseries  of  his  situation,  everything  had 
been  going  wrong  in  Hypokondrea  lately.  His  armies 
had  been  defeated  in  battle,  and  not  only  did  his  learned 
men  make  no  further  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  but 
several  of  them  had  gone  out  of  their  minds,  and  brought 
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reproach    upon   the  dignified   court  of  Hypokondrea  by 
their  absurd  clomps. 

This  condition  of  things  kept  growing  worse  and  worse, 
and  Somba  the  Second  was  at  his  wits'  end  to  know  what 
to  do  about  it.  In  vain  he  called  for  Hevvimug  and  Woh- 
ful.  Their  advice  was  of  no  avail.  Hevvimug  ventured 
to  hint  that  the  King's  court  was  too  gay,  whereupon  his 
Majesty  Hew  into  a  rage,  and  "  would  like  to  know  where 
the  gayety  came  in."  Wohful  suggested  that  if  they  were 
to  send  the  babies  to  the  asyl  inns  at  two  years  old  instead  of 
three,  it  might  do  some  good  ;  but  he  only  got  scolded  and 
called  uncomplimentary  names  for  his  pains,  for  the  new 
King  did  not  think  very  much  of  these 
two  wise  counsellors. 

At  length  there  came  a  stranger  to  the 
city  of  Hypokondrea  who  had  such  a 
jolly  red  face  and  such  a  hearty  laugh 
that  he  was  promptly  clapped  into 
prison,  lest  his  evil  communications  of 
mirth  should  corrupt  the  good  manners 
of  the  Hypokondreaks.  And  in  prison 
he  might  have  staid  until  he  was  forgot- 
ten, had  not  the  jailer  become  alarmed, 
for,  thought  he,  if  a  man  who  laughs  so 
much  can  use  so  many  long  words,  he 
must  be  a  very  extraordinary  kind  of 
man,  so  the  jailer  invited  the  King's 
chief  counsellors  to  talk  with  the  stran- 
ger in  the  prison. 

"Can  you  spell  concatenation  >" ask- 
ed Hevvimug. 

"  C-o-n-c-a-t-e-n-a-t-i-o-n,"  answered 
the  straiiLi-iT.  quickly. 

"  Hypo— hypo— hypo— chondriasis  >" 
asked  Wohful.  almost  choking  himself. 

The  stranger  spelled  the  word  before 
poor  Wohful  had  caught  his  breath 
again. 

"Say  that  again,  please,  slowly,"  said 
Wohful. 


The  stranger  spelled  it 
again,  and  the-  wise  men 
checked  off  the  letters  one 
by  one  in  the  spel  ling-book, 
and  were  obliged  to  admit 
that  he  had  spelled  the 
word  correctly. 

"Can  you  do  compound 
interest  ?"  they  asked ;  and 
when  they  gave  him  a 
quire  of  paper  and  an 
arithmetic  book  he  did  half 
a  dozen  sums  before  they 
had  proved  the  first  one. 
Then  he  found  the  square- 
root  of  a  large  number;  so 
they  decided  to  take  this 
wonderfully  learned  man 
before  the  King. 

"Ah,"  said  his  Majesty, 
"so  you  can  do  square- 
root,  eh  ?  I  wish  you  would 
find  the  square-root  of  the 
trouble  that  is  bothering 
niy  kingdom." 

"I  think  I  can,  your 
Majesty." 

"Indeed;  then  speak." 
"Not  yet,  sire.  I  must 
first  consult  the  ancient 
books  in  your  royal  libra- 
ry. Doubtless  a  thorough 
study  of  the  early  history 

of  your  realm  will  suggest  the  remedy  for  your  misfor- 
tunes." 

"Tis  well,  sir  stranger,'' replied  his  Majesty.  "Go, 
search  our  royal  library  with  diligence.  All  the  learned 
and  ancient  works  shall  be  at  your  disposal.  When  you 
see  any  light,  come  again  to  me.  If  you  are  successful, 
you  shall  be  royally  rewarded." 

Several  weeks  slipped  by  before  the  stranger,  whose 
name,  it  may  be  said,  was  Rambustius,  informed  the  King 
that  he  had  made  a  discovery,  and  when  the  hour  arrived 
at  which  the  King  was  to  receive  him.  all  the  officers  of 
the  court  had  assembled  in  the  great  audience-chamber. 
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"In  my  researches  among  the  ancient  works  in  your 
royal  library,"  said  Rambustius,  "I  chanced  on  a  parch- 
ment scroll,  which  was  so  exceedingly  dusty  and  so 
greatly  favored  by  spiders,  that  I  at  once  divined  that  it 
must  be  a  work  of  the  greatest  antiquity  and  wisdom. 
Having  brushed  off  several  layers  of  dust,  after  a  long 
study  of  the  ancient  manuscript  I  at  length  found  the 
clew  to  the  extraordinary  language  in  which  it  was  writ- 
ten. It  is  nothing  less  than  the  Book  of  Balbo." 

At  the  mention  of  this  great  name  the  learned  men 
looked  at  one  another  with  astonishment, 
and  their  surprise  was  the  more  real  for 
the  reason  that  not  one  of  them  had  ever 
heard  of  Balbo  or  of  his  book  before. 

"The  Book  of  Balbo,"  continued  Ram- 
bustius, "  is  a  prophetic  utterance  which 
seems  to  have  been  fulfilled  almost  to  the 
very  letter.  It  sets  forth  the  great  ad- 
vance that  was  to  be  made  in  learning 
during  the  reign  of  a  monarch  who  should 
be  greater  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
Then  it  goes  on  to  say  that  evil  things 
shall  happen  in  the  reign  of  the  next 
King,  since — and  here  the  writer  makes 
use  of  a  language  which  is  like  no  known 
tongue: 

'  Lai  rowk  dan  on  alpy 
Kaine  cjka  a  lulil  oby.' " 

"  But  what  does  it  all  mean  ?"  cried  the 
King. 

The  stranger  shook  his  head. 

"  A  thousand  crowns  to  him  who  shall 
interpret  these  words,"  exclaimed  the 
King. 

"  But  stay,"  said  Rambustius.  "That 
is  only  the  reason  of  your  misfortunes. 
Proceeding  with  my  studies,  I  at  length 
discovered  the  remedy,  and  this  is  it." 


"Oh,  well,  then,"  said 
the  King,  who  was  not  of 
a  recklessly  extravagant 
nature,  "that  offer  of  a 
thousand  crowns  is  with- 
drawn for  the  present. 
Proceed,  sir  stranger." 

"The  words,"  continued 
Rambustius,  "are  not  ex- 
actly clear.  The  Book  of 
Balbo  says  that  he  who 
shall  interpret  them  shall 
be  the  means  of  bringing 
back  prosperity  to  the 
kingdom  of  Hypokondrea. 
Shall  I  read  them  ?" 

"Read  on.    We  listen." 

"  A  edarry  lacep  lowdu  eb  tilis 

treah 
Wree  heert  on  tillet  leopep 

ni  ti; 
Het  nogs  fo  file  lowdu  sole 

sti  I'himt 

Wree  heert  on  dhirlnec  ot 
negib  ti." 

When  Rambustius  fin- 
ished reading  these  myste- 
rious words  a  great  silence 
fell  upon  all  present,  and 
those  who  enjoyed  the 
greatest  reputation  for 
learning  tried  to  look  as  if 
they  could  interpret  them 
if  they  liked,  but  did  not 
care  to  do  so  just  now. 

"And  the  meaning,  the  meaning?"  cried  the  excited 
monarch. 

"  Ay,  the  meaning  ?"  cried  a  hundred  voices. 
Rambustius  raised  his  hand,  and  in  a  voice  of  awful 
solemnity  said, 

"The  meaning,  sire,  of  these  inspired  words  is"— then 
he  paused,  and  looked  round  upon  the  eager  throng — "  is 
veiled  in  the  obscurity  of  prophetic  speech." 

The  King  fell  back  in  his  throne,  and  was  distinctly 
heard  to  say,  "Oh,  psha!"  while  the  others  groaned. 
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"  What ;"  cried  the  King1,  rousing-  liiinsclf.  "  Can  none 
of  you  interpret  these  words  >  You.  there,  Hevvimug  and 
"\Yoliful.  and  the  rest  of  you.  Have  I  allowed  myself  to 
be  made  miserable  for  years  in  order  that  you  might  grow 
to  such  understanding  that  nothing  that  isknowable  shall 
be  unknown  to  you,  and  yet  you  can  not  interpret  a  sin- 
gle prophecy  ?  Begone !  sirrahs.  addlepate*.  to  your  books ! 
It  shall  go  hard  with  you,  ye  learned  men  of  Hypokon- 
clrea,  if  ye  di*cover  not  this  meaning  for  me.  And  you, 
sir  stranger,"  he  continued,  turning-  to  Rambustius,  "go, 
seek  diligently  the  interpretation,  and  as  I  perceive  that 
you  love  not  these  our  learned  addlepates,  on  the  day  on 
which  you  declare  to  me  the  meaning  of  these  words  of 
Balbo,  their  lips  shall  kiss  the  headsman's  block,  and  you 
shall  name  your  own  reward." 

After  two  or  three  weeks,  during  which  the  sages  of 
Hypokondrea  had  been  puzzling  their  brains  to  make  sense 
out  of  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  nonsense,  Rambustius 
informed  the  King  that  he  had  discovered  the  meaning  of 
the  two  prophecies,  and  in  a  private  interview  with  the 
monarch  told  him  what  they  were,  and  what  would  be 
necessary  to  restore  prosperity  to  the  kingdom.  And 
when  Somba  had  heard  what  Rambustius  had  to  say,  he 
was  so  much  pleased  that  he  could  hardly  keep  his  crowii 
on  his  head  for  joy. 

"  Will  your  Majesty  allow  me,"  asked  Rambustius,  "to 
take  steps  to  bring  about  this  reform  ;" 

"My  Majesty  has  no  idea  of  raising-  any  objection — 
tol-de-rol-de-riddle-i-day ! — and  just  hurry  it  up,  please." 
Then  his  Majesty  lifted  the  skirts  of  his  robe  of  state,  and 
actually  tried  to  dance  a  jig,  which  he  did  not  perform 
very  well,  being,  of  course,  sadly  out  of  practice. 

Then  King  Somba  sent  for  the  wise  counsellors,  who 
were  shocked  to  find  their  master  so  merry. 

'•  Now.  then,  you  addlepates,"  said  the  King,  "get  ready 
to  have  your  heads  chopped  off ;  but  in  the  mean  time  listen 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  words  of  Balbo.  First, 

'All  work  and  no  play 
'  Make  Jack  a  dull  boy.' 

"Did  you  ever  find  that  out?  Not  a  bit  of  it;  you 
weren't  smart  enough.  Tol-de-rol-de-riddle!  That's  the 
sort  of  a  King  I  am.  Now  for  the  other  one: 

'A  dreary  place  would  be  this  earth 
Were  there  no  little  people  in  it. 
The  song  of  life  would  lose  its  mirth 
Were  there  no  children  to  begin  it.1 

"  Did  you  ever  find  that  out  ?  Not  you.  You  thought 
yourselves  mighty  smart  because  you  could  spell  concatey 
— what-d'ye-call-it  ? — and  hypochon — something-or-other 
— and  yet  you  never  found  this  out.  Now  old  Rambustius, 
who  is  the  jolliest  fellow  living,  is  going  to  bring  back 
all  those  children,  that  stupid  old  edict  will  be  revoked, 
and  you,  of  course,  will  have  to  get  along  without  your 
heads.  Ta-ta !" 

A  few  days  afterward  the  streets  of  Hypokoudrea  saw 
a  strange  sight.  Banners  waved  overhead,  flags  flew 
from  house-tops  and  windows,  and  a  vast  procession  of 
children  passed  through  the  streets  and  up  to  the  palace  in 
a  line  that  seemed  endless.  The  great  hall  of  the  palace 
soon  swarmed  with  these  unaccustomed  visitors,  and  such 
a  babel  arose  of  laughter  and  chatter  as  was  never  heard 
in  a  king's  palace  before.  King  Somba  was  so  well  pleased, 
that  he  had  something  nice  to  say  to  every  one  that  came 
near  him ;  and  he  patted  the  boys  and  kissed  the  little  girls, 
so  that  he  might  by  chanee  do  the  kind  thing  by  his  own 
children,  wnom  he  could  hardly  be  expected  to  recognize 
after  having  been  separated  from  them  so  long. 

Indeed,  he  utterly  failed  to  do  so,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
take  the  little  boy's  word  for  it  who  came  up  to  him  and 
addressed  him  with  a  lack  of  etiquette  that  was  very  dis- 
tressing to  the  courtiers  who  stood  by. 


"Hello,  dad;  how  are  you?"  said  the  little  fellow. 
"  I'm  your  son  Somba.  I  knew  you  by  that  funny  crown 
on  your  head,  and,  besides,  I've  seen  your  picture  in  the 
history  book  we  had  to  study  in  the  asylum.  You  must 
be  an  awfully  good  King  if  that  history's  all  true." 

Then  a  very  pretty  little  girl  came  up  and  took  hold  of 
his  Majesty's  robe  in  a  very  loving  manner. 

"  And  who  are  you,  little  lady  ?"  asked  the  King. 

"Why,  I'm  your  little  girl  Babil,  of  course,"  answer- 
ed the  child,  who  was  indignant  that  her  own  p.-tpa 
should  not  recognize  her.  "And,  I  say,"  she  whispered. 
"do  princesses  really  have  an  awfully  good  time,  as  bro- 
ther Somba  says  they  do  ?" 

Then  the  King  stooped  down  and  kissed  her,  and  there 
were  tears  in  his  eyes.  He  had  never  shed  tears  while 
he  was  so  miserable:  these  were  tears  of  happiness. 

"My  little  Babil,"  he  said,  "shall  be  the  happiest  little 
girl  in  my  kingdom,  as  I  am  now  the  happiest  man." 

WTith  the  recall  of  the  children  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness returned  to  Hypokondrea.  Hevvimug  and  Wohful 
did  not  lose  their  heads,  for,  at  the  instance  of  Rambus- 
tius, Princess  Babil  interceded  for  them,  and  told  her 
royal  papa  that  she  would  never  have  believed  that  he 
was  such  a  horrid,  cruel  wretch  as  to  chop  off  the  heads 
of  those  nice,  dear  old  men,  and  if  he  did  she  would  never 
love  him  any  more,  but  hate  him  like  everything,  and 
she'd  go  right  straight  back  to  the  asylum,  she  would, 
and  stay  there  till  she  was  grown  up — so,  there ! 

Of  course  the  King  had  to  pardon  them,  for  though 
his  Majesty  ruled  Hypokondrea,  Princess  Babil  ruled  his 
Majesty  like  the  little  tyrant  that  she  was. 

Rambustius  remained  in  Hypokondrea  as  King  Somba's 
chief  counsellor,  and  was  greatly  beloved  by  young  and 
old.  But  he  never  told  the  King  how  that,  in  order  to 
convince  him  of  the  wickedness  of  the  late  King's  edict, 
he  had  taken  some  familiar  lines  that  he  had  heard  in  his 
own  country,  mixed  the  spelling  up,  and  passed  them  off 
as  ancient  prophecies  from  a  mysterious  Book  of  Balbo. 
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WONDERFUL  FISHING. 

had  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  of  the  fish- 
ing  question  between  the  two  young  friends,  for  Two 
Arrows  knew  nothing  of  the  powers  of  a  "spoon  hook." 
Sile  had  them  of  several  sizes,  and  Two  Arrows  admitted 
to  himself  that  anything  so  very  bright  and  pretty  must 
be  very  effective.  Any  of  those  spoons  was  brilliant 
enough  to  have  been  worn  in  the  hat  of  a  great  chief, 
but  the  doubt  was  as  to  what  the  trout  would  think  of 
them.  The  gaudy  assortment  of  artificial  flies  Two  Ar- 
rows quite  turned  up  his  nose  at.  The  fish  of  the  west- 
ern mountains  were  not  in  the  habit  of  biting  at  such 
things,  and  could  not  be  taught  to  do  so.  As  to  the  hooks, 
however,  large  and  small,  anybody  could  see  their  supe- 
riority over  such  as  he  \vas  accustomed  to  using,  and  the 
lines  were  elegant.  Sile  provided  him  with  a  rod.  and 
when  the  young  chief  marched  away  with  it  he  felt  a 
strong  desire  to  carry  it  to  and  through  his  own  camp, 
in  order  that  everybody  he  knew  might  see  what  an  ex- 
traordinary thing  he  was  doing.  No  Nez  Perce  boy  that 
he  had  ever  heard  of  had  been  able  to  go  a-h'shing  with  a 
joint  rod  and  a  spoon  hook. 
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They  had  but  a  mile  or  so  to  walk  in  order  to  reach  the 
nearest  bend  of  the  little  river,and  they  startled  more  than 
one  gang  of  deer  on  the  way.  Sile  had  his  rifle  and  Two 
Arrows  had  his  bow.  but  the  morning  had  been  given  up 
to  fish,  and  they  stuck  to  their  original  purpose  in  spite  of 
all  temptation.  On  the  bank  of  the  stream  they  paused 
for  a  moment  and  took  a  survey  of  the  situation.  The 
water  was  not  more  than  fifty  yards  wide,  and  did  not  seem 
to  be  deep,  but  it  ran  with  rippling  swiftness. 

"  That  '11  do,"  said  Sile.  "  It's  plenty  strong  enough  to 
carry  a  spoon.  You  won't  have  to  skitter  it  a  bit." 

"Ugh!  Heap  fish, "said  Two  Arrows,  but  he  did  not 
understand  Sile's  remark,  and  wondered  what  was  to  come 
next.  During  all  his  life  thus  far  he  had  never  thought 
of  the  pale-faces  as  fishermen, or  that  they  really  knew  any- 
thing valuable  about  such  matters.  The  contents  of  Sile's 
box  had  staggered  him,  and  now  he  looked  on  in  silence 
while  the  "Red-head"  (as  Ha-ha-pah-no  had  named  him) 
put  his  rod  together,  setting  the  reel  firmly  in  its  socket, 
and  then  deftly  fitted  on  the  spoon  hook  with  its  fine  wire 
"snell."  Sile's  father  was  an  enthusiastic  fisherman,  and 
had  given  his  son  more  than  a  little  good  schooling.  Up 
went  the  rod,  and  the  line  swung  lightly  back  for  a  sec- 
ond, and  then,  with  a  perfect  cast,  the  brilliant  "spoon" 
flew  out  over  the  water,  and  alighted  among  the  swift  rip- 
ples. The  current  caught  it  and  whirled  it  away,  the  pol- 
ished silver  glittering  and  dancing  near  the  surface,  but  it 
was  visible  only  for  an  instant.  There  came  a  rush  and 
a  plunge,  and  away  out  of  the  water  sprang  a  splendid 
trout  with  Sile's  hook  fastened  firmly  in  his  too  hasty  jaw. 

"  Hurrah  !"  shouted  Sile.      "  Got  him  !" 

"Ugh!     Good,"  said  Two  Arrows.     "Break!" 

"No,  he  won't  break  any  line.     See!" 

Two  Arrows  did  see  a  great  deal  in  a  very  few  moments. 
The  tough  rod  bent,  and  Sile  gave  a  little  line  at  first;  but 
the  trout  made  an  up-stream  rush  and  was  guided  to  the 
shore.  He  was  lying  on  the  grass,  quietly  enough,  just 
after  that.  So  was  another  and  another,  and  now  Two 
Arrows  had  mastered  the  idea,  and  was  at  work  with  en- 
ergy. It  surprised  Sile  to  see  how  perfectly  his  red  friend 
could  handle  his  new  tools,  but  it  was  well  that  the  rod 
was  a  stout  one,  for  the  reel  and  its  uses  were  as  yet  a 
puzzle.  It  was  exciting  sport,  for  there  was  hardly  any 
waiting  for  bites  whatever.  The  trout  were  011  the  look- 
out for  their  breakfasts,  and  nobody  had  ever  before  offer- 
ed them  such  attractive  little  silvery  fish  as  they  now  saw, 
every  now  and  then  struggling  through  the  water,  all 
ready  to  be  seized  upon. 

"We've  got  enough  now,"  said  Sile  at  last.  "We'd 
better  hurry  back  to  camp." 

At  that  moment  a  strange  and  unexpected  sound  came 
to  his  ears  from  some  point  lower  down  the  stream,  and 
Two  Arrows  came  near  dropping  his  rod  into  the  water. 

"Ugh!     Catch  now!" 

"Yes,  you've  caught  your  fish,  but  what's  that?  It 
sounds  for  a'll  the  world  like  a  mule  braying." 

"  Two  Arrows  know  him.  Heap  bad  mule.  Nez  Perce 
lose  all  pony.  Find  'em  now.  Red-head  come  ?" 

Sile  looked  with  admiration  upon  the  fiercely  excited 
face  of  tlie  young  Nez  Perce.  The  dark  eyes  fairly  glit- 
tered with  pleasure  and  expectation,  and  he  was  striving 
with  all  the  words  and  signs  he  was  master  of  to  convey 
an  idea  of  the  loss  his  band  had  sustained,  and  now  once 
more,  and  more  sonorously,  the  "  morning  bugle"  of  a 
mule  in  command  of  something  came  ringing  up  the  river. 

"  I'll  string  the  trout,"  said  Sile,  as  he  began  to  do  so, 
"then  I'll  go  with  you.  It  '11  be  grand  if  we  can  really 
catch  them." 

"Two  Arrows  catch  "em  all,  heap  time.  Get  one,  get 
all  tribe." 

"  Wish  we  were  mounted.  Better  go  to  camp  and  get 
some  horses." 

"TiTh:     Xo  wait.     Find  now." 


There  was  no  such  thing  as  resisting  his  eager  urgency, 
and  Sile  himself  began  to  get  excited.  The  trout  made 
two  magnificent  "  strings, "  but  were  pretty  heavy  to  carry, 
and  it  was  decided  to  hang  them  and  the  two  rods  upon 
the  limb  of  a  tree  until  a  visit  should  have  been  paid  to 
the  owner  of  that  bray. 

Not  even  his  adventure  with  the  grizzly,  or  his  timely 
success  with  the  two  bisons  when  his  people  were  starv- 
ing, had  so  aroused  the  ambition  of  Two  Arrows.  The 
future  fortunes  of  his  entire  band  seemed  to  him  to  de- 
pend once  more  upon  his  own  individual  good  conduct. 

The  two  boys  did  not  have  to  follow  far  the  windings  of 
the  stream  before  Two  Arrows,  who  was  somewhat  in  the 
advance,  dodged  behind  a  tree  and  beckoned  eagerly  to  Sile : 

"Ugh!     Look!     Pony!" 

Just  beyond  him  was  a  grassy  glade  glistening  with 
morning  dew,  and  scattered  over  it  was  the  entire  com- 
mand of  the  wicked  old  mule.  To  have  been  seen  by 
them  prematurely  would  have  been  a  pretty  sure  way  of 
stampeding  them  again,  and  the  occasion  called  for  pru- 
dence and  good  management. 

Some  of  the  animals  still  had  their  long  hide  lariats 
hanging  and  dragging  from  their  necks  and  some  had  not, 
but  Two  Arrows  noted  one  of  the  former,  a  very  good-look- 
ing pony,  feeding  at  no  great  distance  from  a  clump  of 
hazel  and  willows  beyond  him.  He  made  Sile  understand 
his  purpose  of  getting  into  that  cover,  and  then  all  that  Sile 
had  to  do  was  to  watch  him.  Down  dropped  the  young 
Nez  Perce,  and  from  that  moment  there  was  little  of  him 
to  be  seen,  except  when  his  gayly  ribboned  head  now  and 
then  showed  itself,  peering  over  the  wet,  luxuriant  grass 
and  weeds.  Then  a  slight  movement  among  the  willows 
told  of  his  safe  arrival,  and  still  the  runaways  were  feed- 
ing quietly,  unaware  of  the  nearness  of  human  enemies. 

Sile  peered  from  behind  his  tree,  and  watched  the 
movements  of  the  particular  pony  his  friend  had  pointed 
out.  He  was  a  brisk  sort  of  fellow,  and  he  was  working 
at  his  breakfast  busily.  Nearer  and  nearer  he  fed  his  way 
toward  a  projecting  growth  of  the  hazel-bushes,  and  Sile 
perceived  a  promising  shake  in  one  of  these.  There  was 
something  more  than  a  shake  hidden  by  them,  for  in  about 
one  minute  more  a  light,lithe. graceful  human  form  sprang 
suddenly  out.  A  quick  grasp  at  the  trailing  lariat,  a  rapid 
twist  of  a  loop  of  it  around  the  animal's  face,  a  buoyant 
leap,  and  Two  Arrows  was  a  mounted  Indian  once  more. 

Every  beast  of  the  wicked  old  mule's  startled  command 
was  familiar  with  the  tones  of  the  whoop  of  triumph 
which  called  them  all  away  from  their  grass  and  their  free- 
dom. They  had  many  a  time  been  driven  in  from  other 
pastures  by  that  particular  yell, and  it  seemed  now  as  if  each 
of  them  took  a  swift  look  around  him  and  listened  for  the 
expected  voice  of  One-eye.  It  should  naturally  have  fol- 
lowed that  whoop.  Their  commander  put  out  his  head  and 
brayed  lustily,  and  so  did  all  the  other  mules,  but  the  ponies 
took  the  matter  more  soberly.  Whether  or  not  they  had  al- 
ready begun  to  discover  warning  signs  of  cougars,  wolves, 
or  grizzlies,  they  actually  felt  better  to  be  once  more  in 
the  company  of  a  human  being  whom  they  knew. 

Sile  wondered  greatly  to  see  how  readily  the  whole  drove 
obeyed  the  shouts  of  Two  Arrows,  and  permitted  them- 
selves to  be  gathered  and  driven.  He  refused  the  invita- 
tion given  him  to  mount  one  of  the  ponies,  for  he  had 
doubts  of  his  success  in  managing  it  barebacked  and  with 
such  a  halter-bridle.  He  explained  as  well  as  he  could 
that  he  preferred  to  carry  the  fish  and  the  rods  and  the 
news  to  his  own  camp,  leaving  Two  Arrows  to  handle  his 
captives  as  best  he  could. 

That  was  just  what  Two  Arrows  wanted.  He  was 
almost  afraid  lest  the  pale-faces  should  send  him  some 
help,  and  so  take  from  him  some  part  of  the  glory  of  his 
fresh  achievement.  There  was  little  danger  of  that,  as 
Sile  was  soon  to  discover.  He  hurried  back  after  his  fish 
in  a  -.tate  of  such  excitement  that  he  very  nearly  forgot 
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that  he  was  in  a  new  country.  He  would  have  forgotten 
it  more  completely  if  it  had  not  been  for  something  he 
heard  as  he  drew  nearer  the  spot  where  he  had  left  his 
speckled  game. 

"  What's  that  .'"  lie  suddenly  exclaimed,  stopping  short 
and  listening.  "What's  all  that  growling?  I  never 
heard  a  hear,  but  it  might  be  one." 

So  it  might  be,  indeed,  in  a  country  where  they  were  so 
plentiful,  but  it  was  not  a  grizzly  this  time.  It  was  only  a 
common  black  bear,  very  fond  of  fish,  and  tremendously 
disgusted  at  the  failure  of  his  efforts  to  get  hold  of  some 
whrbk.  had  plainly  been  caught  and  left  expressly  for 
him.  Standing  upon  his  hind-feet,  and  springing  up  as 
£*F  as  he  was  able,  his  paws  j  ust  reached  the  end  of  the  long- 
esi  string  of  trout  and  set  it  a-swinging.  Two  Arrows 
li:i  1  wisely  insisted  upon  bending  down  a  branch  and 
hanging  the  fish  pretty  high,  Indian  fashion,  and  Sile 
now  saw  the  reason  of  it. 

"  He'd  bring  :ern  all  down  as  it  is  if  I  should  let  him 
take  his  time  to  it.  What  shall  I  do  now  ?  Oh,  but  ain't 
I  glad  I  brought  along  my  rifle!" 

He-  was  glad  of  it,  very;  but  when  he  raised  it  in  the 
direction  of  that  bear  the  sight  seemed  to  dance  in  all  di- 
rections, and  he  could  not  get  a  good  aim,  short  as  was 
the  distance.  Sile  had  the  "  buck  ague.''  Even  old  hunt- 
ers sometimes  find  their  nerves  playing  tricks  on  them. 
It  would  not  do  to  miss  a  shot  then  and  there,  and  Sile 
lowered  his  rifle. 

"I'll  trv  a  rest  and  see  about  this  thing.      I  must  hit 


that  bear  in  the  head  the 
first  time,  sure."  He 
stepped  behind  a  tree  and 
put  his  rifle  through  the 
crotch  of  a  projecting 
branch.  Thai  tree  had  no 
shake  in  it,  and  the  barrel 
grew  steady.  "  He  is  get- 
ting up  on  his  hind-feet 
again.  Now  for  him." 

The  bear  poised  himself, 
with  uplifted  head,  and, 
just  as  he  lifted  his  paw 
for  another  scratch  at  the 
fish,  Sile  pulled  the  trig- 
ger. 

The  range  was  very 
short,  the  rest  was  a  good 
one,  the  sight  was  quick 
but  careful,  and  the  bit  of 
lead  went  straight  to  its 
intended  place  under  the 
ear  of  that  black  bear.  He 
would  need  no  more  fish 
from  that  time  forth,  and 
he  pitched  heavily  for- 
ward upon  the  ground. 

"Wait  a  moment,  SileT 
Never  run  in  on  ab'artill 
yer  sure  of  him.  Reckon 
he's  dead,  though.  Stand 
where  you  are,  my  boy!" 
"Why, father!  Yellow 
Pine !  You  here  ?  I  never 
expected  to  see  you." 

"Well,  my  son,"  said 
the  Judge,  "we  thought 
we'd  come  over  and  see 
what  luck  you  were  hav- 
ing. WThere's  Two  Ar- 
rows ?" 

"We  watched  ye  jest 
a  moment,"  said  Pine. 
"  Allers  take  sight  from 

a  rest  if  you   can   get  one.     You  did  that  thing  fine. 
There's  the  making  of  a  prime  good  shot  in  ye." 

"I  shook  all  over  at  first, "said  Sile.  walking  a  little 
nearer  the  bear. 

"Buckager.  I've  had  it.  He  won't  come  to.  If  he 
does  it's  no  matter,  now  we've  got  here.  I'll  come  back 
after  breakfast  with  a  boss  and  fetch  him  in.  Where's 
the  red-skin  ?" 

Sile  rapidly  explained  the  cause  of  his  delay  in  getting 
back  to  camp;  but  what  he  did  not  know  or  explain  was 
the  fact  that  the  Nez  Perces  had  had  no  _idea  that  theii- 
drove  of  lost  ponies  had  wandered  into  that  valley. 

"Glad  they've  got  'em,"  said  Yellow  Pine.  "Every 
hoof  of  ourn  '11  be  safer  from  this  time  on,  treaty  or  no 
treaty,  good  Indians  or  bad." 

"Would  they  really  steal  from  us,  after  all?"  asked 
Sile,  soberly. 

"Steal  bosses?  Well,  now,  that  isn't  Jest  the  way  it 
looks  to  them.  They're  brought  up  to  it.  All  hoss-flesh 
is  fair  game  to  a  plains  red-skin.  The  more  they  have  of 
their  own,  the  easier  it  is  to  get  'em  to  keep  their  hands 
off  from  them  that  you  have  and  to  make  believe  good. 
These  'ere  Nez  Perces  ain't  a  bad  lot.  Hope  we  won't 
run  afoul  of  any  that's  worse  than  they  are." 

Sile  was  proud  of  his  fish,  and  tenfold  prouder  of  his 
bear,  but  the  proudest  person  in  the  mining  camp  that 
morning  was  Na-tee-kah.  Her  wonderful  brother  had 
earned  some  more  glory. 

[TO   BE    CONTINUED.] 
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A  VERY  STRANGE  BOY. 

BY  DAVID  KER 

"    1  ND   if  I   had  not  rushed  in  and  dragged   the  boy 
_Ti  away  from  him,  I  do  believe  he'd  have  killed  the 
poor  little  fellow." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

We  all  looked  round  in  amazement,  for  Charlie  Thorn- 
ton, of  the th  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  the  pleasantest 

and  most  kind-hearted  young  fellow  among  all  the  eighty- 
three  saloon  passengers  on  our  homeward-bound  steamer 
from  India,  was  the  very  last  man  whom  any  one  would 
have  expected  to  be  amused  at  the  idea  of  a  child  being 
beaten  and  ill-used. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  really,"  said  the  young  lieuten- 
ant, still  quivering  with  suppressed  merriment,  "but  it 
always  makes  me  laugh  when  I  hear  of  a  boy  being  hurt 
or  ill-treated." 

"Then,  sir,"  growled  a  hard-faced  old  Commissioner 
beside  him,  "all  I  can  say  is  that  you  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself." 

"Don't  be  too  hard  upon  Charlie,  Mr.  Currie,"  put  in 
Major  McNab,  of  the  Seventy-eighth  Highlanders.  "  I'll 
be  bound  there's  some  good  joke  behind  it  all,  or  he'd 
never  talk  like  that.  Come,  Charlie,  my  boy,  let's  have 
the  story ;  it's  sure  to  be  a  good  one." 

And  Lieutenant  Thornton  began  as  follows: 

"  About  two  years  ago  I  was  down  at  Bombay  on  leave 
from  Jhansi,  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  hot  season.  I 
put  up  at  Watson's  Hotel,  as  usual ;  and  before  I  had  been 
there  half  an  hour  I  met  three  old  friends  of  mine,  just 
out  from  England,  whom  I  hadn't  seen  for  five  or  six 
years. 

"  We  had  plenty  to  talk  about,  as  you  may  think ;  and  so 
we  managed  to  sit  together  at  dinner.  After  dinner  we  went 
out  on  to  the  veranda  to  have  our  coffee;  and  I  was  just 
in  the  middle  of  telling  them  about  the  fun  I'd  had  among 
the  tigers  up  in  the  Terai  the  year  before,  when  all  at  once 
a  great  halloo  from  below  made  us  look  down,  and  there 
we  saw  a  sight  that  put  everything  else  out  of  our  heads 
at  once. 

"You  know  that  enormous  square  in  front  of  the  hotel, 
with  the  tall  clock  tower  on  the  other  side  of  it?  Well, 
about  midway  across  it,  seemingly  coming  straight  toward 
the  hotel,  was  a  man,  carrying  a  small  boy  in  his  arms, 
and  shouting  at  him  very  savagely  every  now  and  then. 
They  were  soon  near  enough  for  us  to  see  them  quite 
plainly ;  and  certainly  they  did  look  the  two  most  extraor- 
dinary hobgoblins  that  I  ever  set  eyes  on. 

"The  man  was  an  immensely  tall  fellow,  and  as  thin 
as  a  lightning-rod;  and  although  it  was  now,  as  I've  said, 
the  beginning  of  the  hot  season,  he  wore  a  long  dark  gray 
coat  and  high  black  hat,  which  made  him  look  taller 
still.  But  if  his  dress  wasn't  very  gay,  the  boy  was  grand 
enough  for  both,  for  he  seemed  to  have  got  all  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow.  He  had  a  sky-blue  cap,  an  apple-green 
jacket,  red  pantaloons,  white  stockings,  and  a  bright  yel- 
low sash  round  his  waist. 

"  It  takes  something  to  gather  a  crowd  in  Bombay, 
where  swarms  of  figures  as  queer  as  any  in  a  circus  are  go- 
ing about  the  streets  all  day  long;  but  two  such  objects  as 
this  man  and  this  boy  couldn't  be  overlooked  even  there. 
Half  a  dozen  young  English  soldiers,  who  \vere  strolling 
through  the  town,  began  tirst  to  stare  at  them,  and  then 
to  go  after  them.  Then  some  other  people  turned  and 
followed  too,  till  at  last  the  pair  found  themselves  heading 
quite  a  procession.  But  the  man  seemed  to  take  no  no- 
tice, and  kept  straight  on,  with  the  child  in  his  arms,  giv- 
ing him  a  shake  and  a  rough  word  every  now  and  then, 
while  the  boy  kept  screeching  out, 

' '  Oh,  papa,  please  don't  hit  me  any  more !' 
'  '  I  say,  this  won't  do.  you  know,'  said  big  Dick  Nether- 
by,  of  the th  Dragoons,  who  was  sitting  beside  me. 


'  If  the  fellow  bullies  that  poor  little  chap  any  more,  I'll 
go  down  and  warm  his  hide  in  a  way  he'll  remember.' 

"By  this  time  the  man  had  come  close  underneath  the 
veranda,  and  put  the  child  roughly  down  on  the  pave- 
ment, saying  to  him : 

"  'Now,  you  lazy  young  whelp,  just  walk  on  your  own 
feet  a  bit.  I'm  not  going  to  carry  a  great  heavy  thing 
like  you  all  the  way  home.' 

"  '  Oh,  papa,  do  carry  me  a  little  farther ;  remember  that 
I'm  lame!' 

"'Lame!  yes,  trust  you  for  being  lame  when  you're 
told  to  do  anything.  If  you  don't  walk  on  this  minute, 
when  I  tell  you,  I'll  lame  you  in  earnest.' 

"'Leave  that  boy  alone,  you  coward!'  roared  Dick 
Netherby,  leaning  over  the  balustrade  of  the  veranda,  '  or 
I'll  break  every  bone  in  your  skin.' 

"But  the  man  took  no  notice  of  him,  and  as  the  boy 
didn't  go  on,  his  father  gave  him  a  slap  on  the  side  of  the 
head  that  fairly  knocked  him  down.  Dick  turned  quite 
purple  with  rage,  and  would  have  jumped  right  down 
into  the  street,  and  perhaps  have  broken  his  leg,  if  we 
hadn't  held  him.  But  just  then  there  came  a  frightful 
scream  of  pain  from  below,  and  we  all  rushed  down-stairs 
and  out  of 'the  door  like  so  many  madmen,  to  see  what 
had  happened. 

"All  round  the  door  there  was  such  a  crowd  gathered 
that  it  quite  blocked  up  the  front  of  the  hotel,  and  they 
seemed  to  be  all  shouting  at  once  : 

"  '  Murder!  Call  a  policeman.  There's  one  over  yon- 
der.' 

"  '  Hold  him  tight,  or  he'll  be  trying  to  sneak  off.' 

"  'What  a  villain,  to  stab  his  own  child!' 

"There,  sure  enough,  lay  the  boy  seemingly  dead,  and 
over  him  stood  the  father  with  a  knife  in  his  hand,  which 
two  soldiers  were  just  taking  from  him. 

' '  Is  the  poor  little  fellow  really  dead  ?'  asked  Nether- 
by, stooping  tenderly  over  the  fallen  child.  'Hollo! 
what  sort  of  boy  is  this  ?  Why,  he  seems  all  ribs  and  pa- 
per, like  a  Japanese  umbrella.' 

"  '  Well,  I  guess  that  ain't  wonderful,  seein'  he's  made 
of  whalebone  and  pasteboard,'  said  the  supposed  murderer, 
coolly.  '  Say,  Britisher,  don't  you  know  a  live  boy  from 
an  image  yet  ?' 

"'An  image;'  echoed  Dick,  staring,  while  the  crowd 
burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 

"  '  That's  so,'  said  the  Yankee,  tapping  the  seeming  boy 
with  his  knuckles.  'Fact  is,  I'm  a  ventriloquist,  and  all 
that  boy's  hollerin'  was  just  my  voice  talkiti'  through  that 
image.  Here's  my  card'  (scattering  among  the  crowd,  as 
he  spoke,  a  shower  of  cards  engraved  with  '  Silas  J.  Poly- 
vox,  Professor  of  Ventriloquism')  'and  if  any  of  you  folks 
care  to  come  to  my  performance  at  the  Town-hall  to-mor- 
row evening,  I'll  fix  you  up  a  deal  better  show  than  this 
one.' 

"And  Professor  Poly  vox  kept  his  word  on  the  follow- 
ing evening  before  a  crowd  such  as  the  Town-hall  had 
not  seen  since  it  was  built." 


CHARITY  TRIUMPHANT. 

ONE  moment  stood  she  silently  in  doubt, 
Her  treasure  grasping  tightly  in  her  hand, 
First  looking  at  the  tempting  things  spread  out — 

Red  apples,  cakes,  aud  candies — on  the  stand, 
Then  where  the  blind  man,  old  and  wan  and  gray, 

Sat  patiently,  his  good  dog  by  his  side, 
Begging  from  all  who  chanced  to  pass  that  way 

From  early  morning  until  even-tide: 
One  moment,  then  the  poor  child  gave  her  all 

To  him  who  begged  with  piteous,  sightless  eyes. 
Oul}'  a  penny  'twas;  but  though  so  small, 

Her  gift  as  gold  will  count  beyond  the  skies.      M.  E. 
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OLD  COLLEGE  CUSTOMS. 

BY  ROBERT  BRIDGES. 


THE    BOWL    FIG  H  T. 

EVERY  college  lias  a  number  of  customs  as  peculiarly 
its  own  as  the  old  buildings  and  elms  on  its  campus. 
They  are  part  of  the  unwritten  law,  which  the  boys  obey 
far  better  than  the  printed  regulations  which  the  faculty 
issue. 

At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Philadelphia,  the 
students  have  a  trial  for  Freshman  nerve  and  grit  which 
is  certainly  as  severe  as  any  known  and  practiced  in  the 
other  colleges  of  the  East.  It  is  called  the  "Bowl  Fight,'' 
and  its  origin  was  fully  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  said 
that  the  Sophomores  of  1865  presented  the  Freshmen 
of  1866  with  a  wooden  spoon  such  as  is  used  in  salad 
dishes.  Men  who  were  then  in  college  do  not  know  why 
the  present  was  made.  The  custom  was  probably  bor- 
rowed from  Yale,  where  for  many  years  a  wooden  spoon 
was  presented  to  the  most  popular  man  in  every  Senior 
class.  There  was  a  lull  in  the  custom  for  several  years, 
and  when  it  again  came  to  the  surface,  a  bowl  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  spoon — probably  a  small  salad  bowl,  which, 
as  the  years  went  by,  grew  in  size  until  it  became  as  large 
as  the  bowls  which  are  used  in  bread-making. 

The  Freshmen  at  first  treated  the  present  as  a  mark  of 
esteem  from  the  Sophomores,  and  even  when  the  custom 
was  further  modified  by  choosing  one  particular  Freshman 
to  be  the  recipient  of  the  bowl,  his  class-mates  still  made 
the  occasion  one  of  good-will  and  hilarity.  The  Fresh- 
man selected  for  this  doubtful  compliment  was  and  is  the 
"lowest  third  honor  man";  that  is,  the  man  whose  grade 
for  recitations  and  examinations  during  the  first  term  is 
nearest  to  12,  which  is  the  lowest  number  publicly  an- 
nounced. 

The  Sophomores  asserted  that  they  made  the  present  on 
the  theory  that  a  Freshman  who  stood  so  low  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  professors  must  be  a  very  good  sort  of  fel- 
low— which  shows  that  Sophomores  are  not  apt  to  have  a 
high  opinion  of  the  faculty.  At  any  rate,  everybody  seemed 
pleased  with  the  ceremony  until  on  one  very  uproarious 
occasion  the  Sophomores  not  only  presented  the  low-grade 
Freshman  with  the  bowl,  but  put  him  in  it  and  carried 
him  through  the  streets  of  the  quiet  Quaker  City,  singing 
jolly  songs,  and  making  him  an  object  of  curiosity  to  the 
towns-people.  Everybody  wanted  to  know  why  one  par- 
ticular man  was  chosen  to  be  carried  in  the  bowl,  and 
everybody  by-and-by  found  out  that  he  was  the  man 
whom  the  august  faculty  had  graded  as  the  dunce  of  the 
class. 

It  began  to  look  like  an  insult  to  the  whole  class,  and 
Freshmen  are  only  meek  when  the  Sophomores  are  strong- 
er than  they  are.  So  when  the  time  approached  for  the 
next  presentation,  the  indignant  Freshmen  decided  to  re- 
sist all  efforts  of  the  Sophomores  to  put  their  man  in  the 
bowl,  and  if  possible  to  break  it. 

The  result  was  the  first  "  bowl  fight"  between  the  class- 
es, in  which  the  bowl  was  broken  and  the  pieces  distributed 
among  the  Freshmen  as  trophies  of  their  strength.  There- 
after, at  the  end  of  every  first  term  in  the  college  year,  the 
bowl  fight  took  place  as  regularly  as  any  other  event  in 
the  college  course.  In  1872  the  Sophomores  succeeded  in 
placing  the  reluctant  Freshman  in  the  bowl,  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing ten  years  the  Freshmen  were  uniformly  the  victors, 
either  breaking  the  bowl  or  holding  out  against  their  as- 
sailants until  the  fight  became  a  draw. 

You  can  imagine  that  great  preparations  were  made  for 
these  contests,  which  each  class  felt  was  to  test  its  honor. 
And  although  stern  faculties  have  often  frowned  on  sim- 
ilar trials  of  strength,  I  can  not  help  feeling  that  they  do  no 
harm.  A  boy  who  has  not  patriotism  enough  to  stand  up 
for  his  class  will  not  bo  likely  to  stand  up  for  his  home. 


State,  or  country.      There  is  nothing  like  good-fellowship, 
boys,  and  honorable  faith-keeping  between  friends. 

Well,  the  wily  Sophomores  believed  in  doing  the  best 
for  their  class,  and  they  spared  no  money  to  have  the  bowl 
made  strong.  They  had  the  hardest  and  toughest  wood 
used,  and  the  bowl  was  made  in  sections,  so  that  the  grain 
of  the  wood  should  run  in  divers  directions.  There  is  a 
regular  rule  now  which  provides  that  the  bowl  must  be 
made  of  cherry-wood,  and  that  it  shall  not  be  less  than 
twenty-two  inches  in  diameter  and  six  inches  deep,  and 
not  more  than  one  inch  in  thickness.  It  is  often  hand- 
somely decorated  inside  with  painted  designs. 

The  contest  last  year  was  a  very  fine  one.  It  was  the 
first  held  under  a  new  and  exceedingly  fair  set  of  rules 
which  had  been  adopted  at  a  mass-meeting  of  the  college. 
About  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  large  crowd  of  stu- 
dents and  their  friends  began  to  arrive  outside  the  gates 
of  the  new  campus  opposite  the  college.  Among  them 
about  eighty  were  distinguished  by  their  peculiar  clothes. 
The  neat  and  attractive  suits  common  to  most  students  in 
a  city  college  had  been  exchanged  for  knee-breeches,  close- 
fitting  canvas  jackets,  which  will  not  tear  and  which  are 
hard  to  hold,  and  many-colored  skull-caps.  The  costume 
is  similar  to  that  worn  in  foot-ball  matches,  and  is  fitted 
for  the  roughest  kind  of  a  scrimmage. 

Suddenly  the  gates  were  opened,  and  the  crowd  went  in 
with  a  rush.  The  spectators  took  their  places,  and  the  '87 
men  and  '88  men  drew  up  at  opposite  ends  of  the  field  in 
battle  array.  The  ground  was  in  fair  condition  for  the 
struggle.  In  the  centre  of  it  a  large  stone  had  been 
placed.  On  it  the  sanguine  Freshmen  expected  to  break 
the  strong  bowl  to  fragments.  A  doctor  from  the  med- 
ical school,  who  had  been  chosen  referee,  mounted  the 
stone  and  announced  the  rules  for  the  struggle.  He 
pointed  out  the  place  from  which  the  Freshmen  with  the 
bowl-man  were  to  start  when  he  gave  the  signal,  and  the 
line  beyond  which  if  they  carried  him  he  was  to  be  con- 
sidered free.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Sophomores  did 
not  put  him  inside  the  bowl  within  fifteen  minutes,  he  was 
to  be  allowed  to  go  free,  but  was  liable  to  be  placed  in  the 
bowl  on  returning  within  bounds.  Two  hours  were  then 
allowed  the  Freshmen  in  which  to  take  the  bowl  from 
the  Sophomores  and  break  it. 

Then  the  final  preparations  for  the  struggle  were  made. 
"Where's  the  bowl-man  ?"  cried  several  Freshmen,  and 
immediately  a  short,  dark -haired  boy  said,  "  I'm  here,"  and 
stepped  to  the  centre  of  a  group  of  his  class-mates.  The 
latter  locked  arms  and  inclosed  him  in  several  circles  of 
almost  unyielding  muscle.  It  seemed  impossible  to  break 
through  such  a  barrier.  Opposite  them  the  Sophomores 
were  drawn  up  in  close  ranks  ready  for  a  charge. 

"Are  you  ready?"  said  the  referee;  and  then  gave  the 
signal.  The  Freshmen  braced  themselves  for  the  shock. 
Down  the  field  came  the  Sophomores  as  orderly  as  a  foot- 
ball team  at  the  kick-off.  But  in  a  moment  the  two  bodies 
met,  and  all  was  confusion.  Sophomores  leaped  upon 
the  solid  mass  of  Freshmen,  changing  the  circle  into  a 
pyramid.  Soon  there  was  an  indistinguishable  mass  of 
arms,  legs,  hatless  heads,  and  torn  clothes,  equal  to  the 
severest  foot-ball  scrimmage.  For  five  minutes  the  Fresh-  , 
men  kept  their  ranks  compact.  They  were  forced  almost 
around  the  field,  but  still  protected  their  bowl-man.  Then 
the  weaker  men  gave  way,  and  the  lines  were  penetrated. 
After  thirteen  minutes'  incessant  struggling  the  Sopho- 
mores seized  the  bowl-man.  It  seemed  that  he  would  be 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  rival  classes,  but  the  Sophomores  by 
hard  work  got  him  in  the  bowl,  and  the  referee  decided 
that  it  was  a  fair  victory  for  them,  and  a  very  hard  fight 
they  had  to  win  it. 

A  great  shout  went  up,  and  the  victors  marched  off 
with  their  prize  on  their  shoulders,  singing,  and  yelling 
the  old  college  cheer,  "Hooray!  hooray!  hooray!  Penu- 
syl-va-ni-a!" 
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THE  "CAXE  SPREE"  AT  PKIXCETOX. 

At  almost  all  other  Eastern  colleges  the  test  of  strength 
between  the  two  lower  classes  is  made  over  the  carrying 
of  canes  by  the  Freshmen.  There  are  many  different 
varieties  of  this  old  contest,  known  as  the  "cane  rush," 
"banger  rush,"  or  "  cane  spree."  At  Princeton  it  has  the 
last-mentioned  name,  and  is  one  of  the  most  carefully 
regulated  of  all  college  customs.  The  rules  which  govern 
it  have  been  handed  down  and  improved  from  year  to 
year,  until  now  they  are  almost  as  complete,  though  un- 
written, as  the  duelling  code. 

During  the  first  weeks  of  the  opening  term  prominent 
men  in  the  Junior  Class  choose  three  of  the  strongest 
Freshmen  to  represent  their  class  in  the  spree.  These 


inch  in  diameter,  which  is  furnished  by  the  Freshman. 
He  also  has  the  advantage  of  being  given  the  "outside 
hold"  on  the  cane;  that  is,  each  of  his  hands  is  so  near  the 
end  of  the  cane  that  the  Sophomore  can  not  grasp  outside 
of  it.  You  see  how  the  Freshman  has  at  least  four  inches 
greater  leverage  in  this  way.  His  hands  have  been  slight- 
ly powdered  with  resin  to  give  him  a  firm  hold  on  the  cane. 
When  the  word  is  given,  the  Sophomore  seizes  the  cane 
and  tries  to  wrench  it  from  the  Freshman's  hands.  He 
will  suddenly  turn  and  try  to  throw  his  opponent  over 
his  hip,  or  he  will  lift  the  cane  up  and  endeavor  to  push  it 
over  the  Freshman's  head,  or  jump  upon  it  with  his  knee 
and  try  to  jerk  it  away.  The  Sophomore  must  take  the 
cane  completely  out  of  both  the  Freshman's  hands.  The 


BOWL    FIGHT    AT    THE    UNIVERSITY    OP    PENNSYLVANIA. 


men  are  rigidly  and  severely  trained  in  all  the  athletic 
tricks  and  arts  by  which  the  alert  Sophomores  will  try  to 
wrench  the  cane  from  their  hands.  With  the  advice  of 
certain  Seniors,  these  men  are  carefully  matched  in  weight 
and  size  with  three  Sophomores.  A  bright  moonlight 
night  in  early  October  is  chosen  for  the  contest. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  exciting  events  in 
the  college  course.  Staid  and  dignified  professors,  old 
graduates,  and  occasionally  ladies,  gather  on  the  campus 
back  of  East  College  to  witness  the  sport.  All  the  win- 
dows on  that  side  of  the  quadrangle  are  illuminated.  A 
great  ring,  six  or  eight  deep,  is  formed  of  upper  and  lower 
class  men,  a  certain  number  of  athletic  fellows  acting  as 
policemen  to  keep  the  lines  intact.  When  all  is  ready,  the 
first  pair  of  contestants  step  into  the  ring.  Each  man 
has  a  clear-headed  upper-class  man  to,  act  as  his  second, 
and  a  disinterested  referee  is  chosen. 

The  cane  is  generally  a  stout  piece  of  hickory  about  one 


latter  needs  only  to  hold  on  a  certain  time,  generally  an 
hour,  to  be  the  winner.  It  is  the  Sophomore,  therefore, 
who  does  the  hard  fighting. 

How  each  side  cheers  its  man  and  jeers  his  antagonist! 
Songs  are  sung  and  the  "tiger"  given  by  either  side  as  the 
fortune  of  war  varies.  And  when  at  length  the  cane  is 
won,  the  whole  class  to  which  the  victor  belongs  break 
into  the  ring,  shouting  wildly,  and  carry  him  off  the  field 
on  their  shoulders. 

After  a  brief  interval  they  are  back  again,  and  the  next 
fight  goes  on  in  a  similar  way.  The  class  winning  two  of 
the  three  sprees  is  declared  the  champion.  The  fortunate 
class  is  always  wild  with  enthusiasm.  A  procession  is 
hastily  formed,  and  the  grand  march  made  around  the 
"  Old  Triangle,"  song  after  song  and  cheer  after  cheer  be- 
ing given  from  a  hundred  hoarse  throats.  It  is  generally 
loiiy-  after  midnight  when  the  spree  is  ended  at  the  old 
cannon  with  a  last  "  Tiger!  hiss!  boom!  ah!" 
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icra  shalrnot  wasb  dishes 

yr  yet  /eed    tbe  sco/ne, 
,-   -.,     o  *s       I  . 
But  sit  on  a,  cushion  &.S&M 

st  abon  strawberries  suparj 

W~  ,» 

creara 

She  toiled  along  toward  the  town ; 

The  way  was  rough  and  hillv. 
Her  gown  was  poor,  her  feet  were  bare, 
She  had  no  gold  but  her  golden  hair, 

And  her  face  was  like  a  lily. 

The  Prince  came  riding  to  the  town, 

His  jewelled  'broideries  flashing; 
His  velvet  scarf  with  pearls  was  sewed, 
A  hundred  nobles  with  him  rode, 
Their  golden  stirrups  clashing. 

The  weary  maiden  on  the  road 

Drooped  like  a  way-side  Hlv. 
The  Prince  looked  ou   her  angel   face; 
He  reined  his  steed  ;  he  slacked  his  pace. 

"The  way  is  rough  and  hillv," 

Quoth  he,  "  for  thee,  and,  by  the  rood  ! 

I'll  take  thee  to  the  citv." 
He  lifted  up  the  trembling  maid, 
And  softly  on  his  shoulder  laid 

Her  golden  head  for  pity. 


"  Now  who  art  thou,  0  maiden  dear  2 
What  gives  thee  life  for  living?" 

"  A  cruel  mistress,  sir,  was  mine ; 

I  washed  the  dishes,  fed  the  swine. 
Life  missed  me  in  her  giving." 


He  kissed  her  lovely  curly  locks. 

"If  thou'lt  be  mine,  my  beauty, 
To  sew  a  seam'  in  cloth  of  gold 
Around  thy  charming  form  to  fold 

Shall  be  thy  only  dutv. 


The  Prince  rode  gayly  to  the  town, 
His  jewelled  'broideries  flashing; 

Sweet  Curly  Locks  was  by  his  side. 

Behind,  his  nobles  gay  did  ride, 
With  golden  stirrups  clashing. 


"On  silken  cushions  thou  shall  sit 

Within  my  ivorv  palace. 
0  Curly  Locks,  wilt  thou  be  mine? 
And  thou  shalt  drink  sweet  cowslip  wine 

Out  of  a  golden  chalice. 

"  0  Curly  Locks,  wilt  thou  be  mine  ? 

Thou  shalt  forget  thy  sorrow  ; 
Singing  thou'lt  sew  thy  golden  seam. 
Ami  sugared  strawberries  and  cream 

Shall  be  thv  fare  to-morrow." 


MARY  E.  WILKINS. 
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THE  QUEEN  OP  THE  NURSERY. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 


"AI^ITH  the  present  number  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
T  ?  PEOPLE  begins  Volume  VII.  Last  week  we 
tolri  you  briefly  about  some  of  the  good  things 
which  you  may  expect  to  find  from  week  to 
we«.-k  in  the  new  volume.  Of  course  you  were 
delighted  at  the  announcement  of  the  bright,  at- 
tractive serials  by  your  favorite  authors,  and  by 
the  promise  of  charming  short  stories,  sketches, 
and  poems. 

The  publishers  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
spare  neither  pains  nor  expense  to  procure  the 
highest  available  talent  in  special  fields,  and  per- 
sons who  are  distinguished  for  skill  in  games  or 
for  attainments  in  science  and  art  are  engaged 
to  write  of  what  they  know  best  for  the  wide- 
awake circle  of  subscribers  to  this  paper.  There 
will  continue  to  be  offered,  from  time  to  time, 
articles  of  interest  to  girls,  telling  them  how  to 
employ  their  fingers  in  making  pretty  gifts  for 
their  friends  and  acquaintances,  while  the  Post- 
office  Box  will  hereafter,  as  in  the  past,  teach  Lit- 
tle Housekeepers  how  to  make  daiutydishes  and 
serve  them  tastefully. 

No  periodical  prepared  for  childish  eyes  can 
compare  with  HARPER'S  YMTM;  PEOPLE  in  the 
variety  and  loveliness  of  its  illustrations.  Art- 
ists and  engravers  make  the  paper  a  household 
picture-gallery,  and  it  is  no  slight  advantage  to 
little  people  to  see  constantly  in  this  journal  pic- 
tures so  beautiful  that  as  they  look  they  receive 
an  initial  education  in  art,  and  learn  to  prefer 
what  is  good  and  to  dislike  what  is  bad,  uncon- 
sciously referring  whatever  they  see  to  the  high 
standard  here  given  them. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  call  attention  to  the 
series  of  holiday  numbers,  beginning  with  the 
Thanksgiving  number  and  running  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  year:  a  miscellany  of  stories 
and  sketches,  of  fun,  mirth,  and  adventure,  which 
can  not  be  excelled  for  brightness  and  charm. 

While  nothing  coarse  or  unrefined  is  admitted 
to  our  columns,  that  which  is  amusing  and  droll 
is  always  to  be  found.  A  little  nonsense  now 
and  then  is  welcome  in  both  nursery  and  parlor, 
and  fun  at  home  for  children  and  parents  is  not 
overlooked  in  the  children's  paper. 

Love  of  native  land,  presence  of  mind  in  emer- 
gencies, bravery,  and  true  gentleness  are  incul- 
cated in  the  stories  and  poetry  every  week,  and 
the  little  readers  of  the  Post-office  Box  continue 
to  show  their  sweet  charity  by  their  unabated 
interest  in  Harper's  Young  People's  Cot  in  St. 
Mary's  Free  Hospital.  New  York,  and  by  the  help 
they  still  give  to  the  little  church  for  poor  whites 
and  negroes  built  by  their  generosity  at  Wood- 
side,  North  Carolina. 

The  Post-office  Box  has  always  been  a  very  at- 
tractive and  popular  department  of  HARPER'S 
YOUSG  PEOPLE.  Parents  and  teachers  often 
write  to  the  Postmistress  warmly  commending 
its  columns  as  most  helpful  to  them,  and  not  in- 
frequently the  tedium  of  the  old-fashioned  com- 
position day  in  the  school-room  is  replaced  by 
th»-  pleasant  occupation  of  writing  and  sending 
a  budget  to  the  Post-office  Box.  Little  corre- 
spondents, not  only  in  England  and  America,  but 


in  Australia,  Japan, 
the  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  China,  little  travel- 
lers and  tourists,  and 
dear  little  children  at 
home,  shut  in  by  ill- 
ness to  their  rooms, 
eagerly  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  writ- 
ing to  each  other  and 
the  Postmistress  about 
their  pets,  their  pas- 
times, and  their  stud- 
ies. The  Postmistress 
is  the  personal  friend 
of  every  child  who 
writes  to  her,  and  is 
daily  the  recipient  of  | 
messages  of  affection 
from  children  whose 
homes  are  on  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  world. 
No  lovelier  description 
of  child  life,  on  the 
California  ranch,  in  the 
homes  of  Old  England 
and  of  New  England, 
on  the  plantation  and 
the  orange  grove,  in 

the  great  cities,  and  on  the  remote  frontier,  is 
anywhere  to  be  read  than  is  found  in  the  artless 
revelations  of  the  children  as  they  write  in  the 
Post-office  Box. 

The  Puzzle  column,  in  which  enigmas,  square 
words,  diamonds,  and  charades  are  made  and 
solved  by  little  contributors,  will  lose  nothing  of 
its  interest,  but,  if  possible,  will  be  rendered 
brighter  than  ever. 

The  Exchange  columns  have  always  afforded 
boys  and  girls  living  in  different  parts  of  the 
globe  an  opportunity  of  transferring  to  each  oth- 
er their  treasures  in  stamps  and  curiosities,  re- 
ceiving in  return  something  equally  valuable, 
and  of  assisting  each  other  in  studying  natural 
history  and  other  sciences  by  the  comparison  of 
specimens  and  the  interchange  of  experiences. 
These  columns  are  carefully  edited,  and  certain 
articles,  such  as  birds'  eggs,  fire-arms,  and  arti- 
cles offered  for  sale,  are  rigidly  excluded  from 
publication.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  per- 
sons abuse  the  privileges  granted  them  in  these 
columns,  either  acting  dishonestly  in  their  ex- 
change transactions  or  using  the  columns  fin- 
other  than  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended. The  publishers  do  their  best  to  guard 
against  such  abuse,  and  readers  of  the  paper 
should  not  hesitate  to  report  to  them  any  breach 
of  good  faith  or  other  improper  use  of  the  Ex- 
change lists. 

The  publishers  are  resolved  to  make  Volume 
VII.  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  in  every  way 
more  delightfully  satisfactory  than  any  preced- 
ing volume  has  been.  The  host  of  subscribers 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  may  count  upon 
this.  Will  the  children  not  add  their  efforts  to 
increase  the  already  very  large  number  of  read- 
ers, so  that  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  may  be 
justified  in  their  efforts  to  make  the  paper  per- 
fect in  its  literary  and  artistic  features,  and  to  so 
fill  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  wit  h  attractions  that 
no  home  cau  afford  to  do  without  it  ? 


IKAO.JOSHIL-,  JAPAN. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— We  are  two  little  English 
girls  born  in  Japan,  and  we  have  taken  your  nice 
paper  and  St.  Nicholas  from  the  commencement, 
and  like  them  very  much.  We  get  them  in  year- 
ly volumes,  as  we  are  afraid  the  numbers  might 
get  lost.  Your  volume  for  1884  is  only  just  re-' 
ceived.  This  is  a  very  pretty  place,  and  famous 
for  Us  mineral  springs,  and  it  is  very  much  cool- 
er than  Yokohama,  where  we  live,  so  we  come 
up  here  every  summer.  The  plains  are  now  one 
mass  of  flowers,  and  we  all  went  with  a  party  of 
friends  to  a  place  called  Haruna— a  very  jnvtty 
trip.  The  rocks  there  are  very  curious,  and  as 
we  can  not  draw,  we  send  you  some  photographs. 
The  Japanese  are  very  kind  to  us,  and  we  have 
many  nice  friends  among  them.  Our  father  came 
to  Japan  in  1866,  and  has  seen,  he  tells  us,  many 
changes  in  the  country.  We  all  like  Japan  and 
the  people,  but  soon  hope  to  go  home  to  England 
to  school.  Please  excuse  our  writing  in  pencil  and 
on  Japanese  paper.  Your  young  friends, 

EMILY  and  ANNIE  M. 

The  Japanese  paper  delighted  me,  and  I  thank 
you  for  the  photographs. 

IKAO,  JAPAN,  August  21,  1885. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— My  little  girls  are  writ  nig 
you  a  letter,  and  I  must  add  a  line  to  say  how 


much  we  prize  and  look  for  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE.  The  volume  for  1884  is  only  just  re- 
ceived. I  like  to  read  the  correspondence,  many 
of  the  letters  being  very  interesting,  and  my  wife 
has  obtained  many  useful  hints  and  receipts  from 
them.  I  have  been  in  this  interesting  country 
Miice  February,  1866.  and  have  therefore  ^,  ,  n 
many  changes,  and,  I  must  say,  nut  all  for  the 
best.  The  Japanese  are  naturally  inoM  polite 
and  kind,  yet  many  have  obtained  a  smattering 
of  European  and  American  ways,  and  lost  a  great 
deal  of  their  innate  politeness.  We  live  iu  Yoko- 
hama, but  the  last  two  years  have  come  up  lie  re 
during  July  and  August,  as  it  is  much  cooler,  and 
the  mineral  baths  are  very  strengthening.  Ikao 
is  built  on  the  side  of  a  mountain.  The  >tr< ••  ts, 
all  steps,  remind  you  much  of  Malta.  .All  the 
houses  rent  rooms,  which  during  July  and  AIIL-UM 
are  crowded  with  visitors,  the  more  .so  now  as 
the  railway  has  been  built  to  Maybashi,  thus 
bringing  you  in  a  few  hours  a  journey  that  for- 
merly took  two  days.  The  hotel-keepers  have  a 
curious  way :  they  simply  rent  rooms,  then  people 
come  round  and  bring  food,  etc.,  to  sell  to  the 
guests,  paying  a  commission  on  their  sales  to 
the  host.  There  are  no  earthquakes  here,  and  the 
houses  are  built  very  tall,  and  are  much  slighter 
than  in  Yokohama,  where  shocks  are  frequent. 
The  two  mountains  near  here  are  extinct  vol- 
canoes, and  it  is  from  the  base  of  one  of  these 
that  the  hot  water  comes  which  supplies  the  baths. 
It  isconducted  to  the  town  in  long  wooden  troughs 
alongthe  mountain-side.  These  are  kept  in  order 
by  the  townsmen,  and  frequently  they  are  broken 
by  torrents  coming  down  the  mountains  ;  then 
there  is  a  general  levy,  and  every  house  has  to 
send  one  man  to  effect  the  repairs.  A  few  years 
ago  a  case  like  this  occurred,  and  while  nearly 
all  the  men  were  away  the  town  took  fire,  and 
before  they  could  get  back  it  was  all  burned 
down.  All  around  there  is  evidence  of  volcanic 
action ;  wherever  you  dig  you  find  burned  and 
decomposed  granite  and  pumice.  The  principal 
walk  is  to  Yumoto ;  this  means  "source  of  the 
hot  water.""  The  visitors  drink  it,  but  a  German 
medical  friend  who  analyzed  it  said  the  walk 
would  do  one  more  good  than  the  water.  It 
must,  however,  contain  a  great  deal  of  iron,  as  a 
cloth  left  in  it  for  one  night  becomes  quite  red, 
and  it  is  quite  a  business  here  putting  white 
cloths  made  of  cotton  in  the  stream  and  leaving 
them  until  they  have  become  red;  then  they  are 
sold  to  the  men  who  pull  carts  and  Jin  rikl  Chan's, 
who  wrap  them  round  their  stomachs,  as  they  say 
that  when  they  perspire  at  their  heavy  work  the 
iron  acts  as  a  tonic,  and  they  do  not  catch  mid. 
Another  place  to  visit  is  Futats  Dake  tor  the  two 
peaks).  These  are  natural  steam  baths.  They 
are  like  boxes  built  over  holes  in  tin-  ground,  and 
the  steam  comes  up  through  the  floor,  which  is 
made  of  bamboo.  Visitors  go  in.  shut  the  door, 
and  He  down  for,  say,  ten  minutes,  and  those  suf- 
fering from  rheumatism  receive  great  benefits. 
While  visiting  here  the  host  was  showing  a  crowd 
of  gaping  rustics  a  skull  which  he  said  was  that 
of  a  serpent  caught  in  the  Aidzu  Mountains. 
After  they  were  gone  he  let  me  see  it,  ami  I  saw 
it  was  a  shark's  head,  and  I  told  him  so ;  he  ad- 
mitted it,  but  said  the  countrymen  knew  no  bet- 
ter. Everything  improbable  here  they  always 
say  comes  from  Aidzu,  and  when  you  are  in  Aidzu 
th«'V  talk  of  Corea.  but  as  that  place  is  now  being; 
opened  out.  the  iconder-laml  will  have  still  to  be 
moved.  Yuu  must  excuse  this  long  letter,  but  I 
feel  indebted  to  you.  and  if  you  get  any  notes 
from  this,  I  shall  be  only  too  pleased. 

Your  affectionate  English  friend,      E.  I.  M. 

Many  thanks  in  behalf  of  our  readers  for  these 
kind  words  from  a  parent.  For  the  benefit  of 
children  who  do  not  know  what  a  Jin  riki  shaw- 
ls, I  will  tell  them  that  it  is  a  shut-up  carriage, 
drawn  not  by  a  horse,  but  by  a  man. 


PUTTSVILLB,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— You  said  that  every  sub- 
scriber to  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  owed  at  least 
one  letter  to  the  Post-office  Box;  so  I  write  to  tell 
you  about  the  Novelties'  Exhibition  now  in  Phil- 
adelphia, which  I  have  just  been  to  see.  It  is 
on  Thirty-second  Street,  near  Market,  in  the  old 
Pennsylvania  Depot.  The  first  things  you  come 
to  in  the  main  aisle  are  some  folding  beds  which 
when  closed  look  like  cabinets,  and  in  which  are 
elegant  mirrors;  there  is  one  there  worth  $~>00. 
Next  you  see  some  Trenton  china,  which  i>  very 
beautiful.  Suddenly  you  meet  an  obstruction  in 
your  path— a  sloping  bank  of  grass  with  ;i  tall 
monument  resembling  marble,  but  which  is  n-;il- 
ly  made  of  manufactured  ice,  only  slightly  melt- 
ed. Passing  through  a  doorway,  you  enter  a 
smaller  building.  In  this  is  Wanamaker's  Ex- 
hibition. It  consists  of  toys  and  an  enoinnn^ 
Christmas  tree.  There  is  a  large  iron  tank  tilled 
with  water,  in  which  there  is  a  steamboat  work- 
ed by  steam  going  around  and  around.  The  tree 
is  very  large,  and  is  covered  with  decorations. 
Next  you  come  to  a  house,  in  which  is  a  dining- 
room  elegantly  furnished,  with  a  table  set  with 
a  service  of  silver,  and  a  parlor  with  beautiful 
paintings  and  velvet  furniture.  In  it  there  is  a 
grate  with  gas  burning  in  it,  and  a  material  which 
increases  the  light  and  burns  very  slowly.  Be- 
side the  house  there  is  a  case  full  of  all  kinds 
of  boys'  playthings,  such  as  balls,  bats,  guns, 
bows,  arrows,  etc.  I  saw  some  cocoons  beiug 
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made  into  silk.  The  woman  who  did  it  looked 
like  a  French  woman,  and  the  process  was  im- 
ported from  France.  I  had  not  time  to  stay  and 
watch  the  whole  process.  There  were  two  little 
models  of  one. -n  Anne  cottages  about,  the  Height 
of  one  story  of  an  ordinary  cottage.  Next  we  went 
up  into  the  nailery.  Here  we  did  not  see  any- 
thing very  important,  but  as  we  were  walking 
along  there  were  some  spoons  thrust  out  from 
the  pop-corn  department  with  pop-corn  for  a 
sample:  that  which  I  got  was  mixed  with  choc- 
olate, and  was  very  good.  Garfield  has  even  a 
bed  named  after  him,  for  we  saw  a  bedstead  and 
springs  called  the  Garfield  bed.  There  was  one 
department  of  tire-grenades.  They  had  a  good 
opportunity  for  showing  how  these  are  used,  for 
a  bout  a  week  ago  there  was  a  fire  in  Wanarnaker's 
ili'p.-irimcnt.  and  a  man  took  three  grenades 
mid  ran  and  put  it  out.  It  was  near  the  Christ- 
mas tree,  and  if  that  had  caught  there  would 
jiave  been  a  blaze.  Just  as  we  came  down-stairs 
it  struck  ten,  and  out  went  the  electric  lights. 
So  out  we  went,  thus  ending  our  visit  to  the 
Novelties'  Exhibition.  C.  T. 


MASON,  MICHIGAN. 

I  go  to  school  and  study  reading  and  writing. 
My  birthday  was  the  last,  day  of  March,  and  I  was 
seven  years  old.  This  summer  I  was  out  at  my 
auntie's,  who  lives  in  the  country,  and  I  staid 
thrre  over  five  weeks.  I  had  a  splendid  time. 
They  had  three  little  kittens,  and  everything  else 
nny  one  could  want.  I  suppose  some  of  the  chil- 
dren who  write  lo  the  Post-office  Box  play  dom- 
inoes ;  I  do,  and  like  to  ever  so  much.  My  mam- 
ma and  papa  have  gone  to  Chicago.  I  have  a  lit- 
tle sister,  who  is  eleven  months  old  ;  her  name  is 
Bibyl.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  pretty  name  ? 

BESSIE  A.  T. 

Sibyl  is  a  beautiful  name. 


PORTLAND,  MAINS. 

Almost  all  the  boys  and  girls  here  are  collect- 
ing stamps.  It  is  great  fun.  I  haven't  many,  as 
I  have  not  been  collecting  long.  Portland  has 
about  thirty -five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  very  pretty  city.  Last  evening  I 
went  to  hear  the  Boston  Ideal  Opera  Company. 
I  enjoyed  it  very  much.  I  hav"e  one  brother, 
who' is  eleven  years  old.  I  go  to  the  High  School, 
and  study  Latin,  English,  algebra,  chemistry,  and 
literature.  I  read  Mae  E.  Huyck's  letter,  and 
have  written  to  her.  I  hope  she  will  answer  it. 
but  I  am  afraid  I  shall  hope  i:i  vain,  as  it  has 
been  some  time  since  I  wrote.  I  would  like  to 
correspond  with  some  girl  between  the  ages  of 
thirteen  and  fifteen.  I  am  thirteen,  almost  four- 
teen. GERTRUDE  11.  T. 


FLORIDA,  NEW  YORK. 

Two  of  my  good  aunties  made  me  a  Christmas 
pre-rnt  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  I  like  it 
ever  so  much.  I'm  a  little  boy  eleven  years  old, 
and  live  in  the  small  village  of  Florida.  We  have 
a  railroad  from  (ioshen  to  Pine  Island  that  runs 
directly  to  New  York  ;  also  the  county  telephone 
wires  run  through  here,  and  some  of  the  business 
men  in  the  place  have  communication  through 
them.  I  have  one  sister,  eight  years  old,  and  a 
brother,  six.  Papa  died  nearly  five  years  ago,  so 
mamma  just  has  to  love  us  children  for  herself 
ami  papa  too.  We  are  all  going  to  school.  This 
fall  is  the  iirst  time  sister  and  brother  ever  went ; 
they  like  it  well.  We  are  all  having  the  mumps 
now.  Little  brother  is  just  nicely  over  them. 
We  don't  like  them  very  mucn,  you  may  just  be- 
lieve. We  all  live  at  grandpapa's  house,  on  a 
farm  a  little  out  of  the  village.  ALFRED  R.  S. 


YOKOHAMA, JAPAN. 

DEAK  POSTMISTRESS,— You  told  me  to  write  and 
tell  you  what  girls  of  my  age  do  here,  and  first  I 
will  tell  you  what  Calla  R.  and  I  do.  We  play 
tennis.  And  the  best  fun  is  to  play  croquet  on 
the  table.  I  will  tell  you  how  we  do  it :  we 
double  hair-pins  to  form  the  hoops,  and  break 
two  hair  pins  for  the  poles, and  handles  the  same, 
only  putting  corks  on  the  ends  for  the  mallet. 
Calla  is  American,  and  I  am  English.  It  was  my 
birthday  the  other  day.  and  it  will  be  Calla's  very 
soon.  1  hope  my  letter  is  not  too  long  to  be 
printed. 

I  still  remain  yours  truly,         ALICE  L.  Y. 


POLAND,  OHIO. 

For  pets  I  have  two  kittens ;  their  names  are 
Spot  and  Tiirer.  I  have  six  dolls;  their  names 
are  Birdie,  Ethel.  Violet.  Lillie,  Nellie,  and  Jennie. 
who  is  six  years  old.  I  go  to  school,  and  study 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  grammar,  geography, 
and  arithmetic1,  and  am  in  Decimal  Fractions.  I 
like  Howard  Pyle's  stories  very  much.  .M  y  father 
keeps  a  drug-store.  I  have  two  brothers;  their 
names  are  Todd  and  Alfred.  I  am  ten  years  old. 
I  hope  you  will  print  this  letter.  MARY  M. 


FARGO,  DAKOTA. 

This  town  is  situated  on  the  Red  River  of  the 
North.  It  is  a  town  of  about  ten  thousand  in- 
habitants. My  sister  and  I  have  raised  one  hun- 


dred and  twenty  chickens  this  summer,  and  they 
are  all  so  tame  that,  we  can  pick  them  up  when- 
ever we  wish  to.  I  have  a  hen  six  years  old  that 
will  sing  when  I  tell  her  to.  One  day  a  lady  call- 
ed here,  and  mamma  asked  me  to  bring  my  hen 
in,  and  I  told  her  to  sing,  and  she  sang  two  songs 
for  her.  The  lady  said  she  did  not  know  that  a 
hen  could  learn  so  much.  1  am  ten  years  old. 

ANNIE  H. 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  ever  since 
the  first  number,  and  now  have  five  bound  vol- 
umes. I  get  it  every  Thursday,  and  am  always 
anxious  to  read  it  through.  I  read  all  the  letters, 
and  have  thought  many  times  I  would  write  to 
you.  I  have  read  the  bound  volumes  several 
times,  and  do  not  tire  of  the  splendid  stories.  I 
am  twelve  years  old,  and  go  to  the  Marquette 
school.  I  am  in  the  Seventh  Grade— there  are 
eight  grades  in  all— and  I  study  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar.  I 
have  two  brothers  and  two  sisters,  all  younger 
than  myself.  I  like  to  read  better  than  to  do  any- 
thing else.  I  was  born  in  Chicago,  and  was  nev- 
er out  of  Illinois  until  this  summer,  when  my 
papa  took  me  with  him  on  a  trip  to  the  East, 
where  I  saw  the  mountains  and  the  ocean  for 
the  first  time.  I  went  to  Niagara  Falls,  and  then 
to  Bennington,  Vermont,  where  I  saw  the  battle- 
ground of  Bennington  ;  then  to  Boston,  where  I 
visited  many  historic  places  of  interest,  among 
which  were  the  Common,  old  State-house,  Fan- 
euil  Hall,  Copp's  Hill  Burying-grouud  (where  I 
saw  Cotton  Mather's  tomb),  also  the  old  church 
where  Paul  Revere  hung  out  his  lanterns.  Bunk- 
er Hill  Monument,  and  the  Navy-yard.  I  went  to 
Worcester  (Massachusetts),  Concord  (New  Hamp- 
shire), Providence  (Khode  Island),  and  from  there 
to  Newport,  where  I  was  delighted  with  the  ele- 
gant cottages  and  the  beautiful  view  of  the 
ocean.  I  went  in  the  steamer  Bristol  from  New- 
port to  New  York.  I  visited  many  places  there, 
but  enjoyed  Central  Park  most  of  all.  I  stood 
on  the  stone  on  which  Washington  stood  when 
he  took  the  oath  as  first  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  came  home  by  way  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad,  over  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
around  the  famous  Horseshoe  Bend.  It  was  a 
journey  I  shall  never  forget.  MABEL  W. 


WELLINGTON,  NEW  ZEALAND. 

My  cousin  has  been  giving  me  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  for  twelve  months  as  a  birthday  present, 
and  she  says  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  she  will 
get  the  numbers  all  bound  for  me.  I  have  two 
sisters  and  three  brothers.  I  have  no  pets,  but 
my  sister  has  a  pretty  canary.  I  am  nine  years 
of  age.  My  sisters  and  I  go  to  the  Kindergarten 
school.  We  like  HARPEK'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very 
much.  EVELYN  MAIIY  H. 


,OD.  NEW  YORK. 


Wall.     lOl      LUC     IICAl.     I1UIIIUCI      tl_      VJOUJC.  * 

a  farm  at  our  grandpapa's,  and  have  nice  times 
riding  hi  irseback.  Our  little  sister  went  to  Maine 
to  spend  the  summer,  and  she  has  not  got  back 
yet,  and  we  are  in  a  hurry  to  see  her. 

L.  and  B.  H. 


BECKET.  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  other  day  a  big  black-snake  came  into  our 
yard,  and  wound  around  the  tree.  He  did  not 
stir  for  five  minutes ;  then  papa  shot  him.  He 
measured  four  feet  and  five  inches  long.  Papa 
and  I  go  hunting  very  often  for  partridges,  crows. 
rabbits,  and  woodcock.  I  am  eight  years  old.  I 
have  a  goat  that  1  harness  and  drive  every  day. 
Good-by.  MINER  M.  C. 

KANSAS  CITY.  MISSOURI. 

I  have  never  written  to  any  paper  yet.  so  I  hope 
this  will  be  published.  I  have  two  little  brothers, 
but  no  sister;  but  it  would  make  me  very  happy 
if  I  had  one.  I  used  to  subscribe  for  this  book, 
and  now  I  have  commenced  again.  I  will  be 
eleven  years  old  Christmas  Eve.  I  love  to  read, 
and  am  very  glad  when  my  paper  comes. 

JOSIE  T. 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 

We  live  in  Harlem,  and  have  very  nice  skating 
and  coasting  in  winter.  There  are  five  lots  where 
we  skate,  and  a  very  large  hill,  called  Mitchell's 
Hill,  where  we  coast,  and  when  you  go  down  it 
takes  your  breath  away,  and  when  you  try  to  get 
up  the  hill  a^'ain.  you  get  up  a  little  way  and  then 
you  fall  down,  and  so  this  winter  we  are  going  to 
make  a  stick  with  a  spike  in  it,  so  as  not  to  fall. 
We  have  a  large  yard  in  the  back  of  the  house, 
and  we  have  1^5  plants  potted  for  the  winter. 
We  have  five  pets— a  very  large  Newfoundland 
dog  named  Sam.  two  rabbits,  one  of  which  is 
pure  white  and  the  other  black  and  white,  and 
two  canary-birds.  I  received  a  large  wagon  last 
Christmas,  and  we  hitch  Sam  to  it,  and  he  gives 
us  rides,  and  we  have  a  regular  harness  for  him. 
I  am  in  the  Second  Grade  in  the  Primary,  and 
study  arithmetic,  spelling,  reading,  writing,  draw- 


ing, Roman  numbers,  and  tables.  We  used  to  go 
bathing  every  day  when  the  weather  was  warm- 
er, and  we  learned  t»  swim  this  summer.  \Voujd 
some  one  please  tell  me  how  to  keep  rabbits  in 
winter?  I  am  a  little  boy,  and  I  was  nine  years 
old  last  March,  and  Sam's  birthday  is  one  day 
after  mine.  Good-by,  dear  Postmistress. 

ARTHUR  G.  K. 

An  article  on  how  to  keep  rabbits  was  published 
in  LUiu'EK's  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  No.  133. 


WALNUT  HILLS.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. — Did  you  ever  have  a  brok- 
en leg  or  a  "green  stick  fracture"  of  your  collar- 
bone? I  am  only  eight  years  old,  and  I  am  just 
getting  over  both  these  breaks.  I  was  going 
through  a  building  before  the  floors  were  laid, 
and  I  fell  from  the  first  story  into  the  cellar.  I 
had  to  lie  fiat  on  my  back  with  my  leg  in  splints 
for  six  weeks  I  had  been  up  only  a  few  days 
when  I  fell  and  broke  it  again  in  the  same  place. 
Now  I  am  going  through  my  second  six  weeks. 
I  am  always  glad  when  Friday  comes,  for  then  I 
get  your  lovely  paper.  I  like  to  read  the  letters 
in  the  Post-office  Box.  and  I  would  like  to  see 
mine  there.  I  have  to  lie  flat  on  my  back,  so  I 
can't  write  this  myself  ;  my  mother  is  writing  for 
me.  In  four  weeks  mon-  I  hope  to  be  up  again. 
I  have  a  dear  little  white  kitten;  her  name  is 
Kitty  Snow  ;  she  stays  on  the  bed  with  me  a  great 
deal.  I  have  beautiful  flowers  in  my  own  little 
garden.  I  send  you  a  little  lemon-verbena. 

HENRY  U. 

Thank  you  for  the  lemon-verbena.  Your  letter 
was  perfumed  with  it.  Although  I  have  never 
yet  had  a  broken  limb,  I  don't  know  what  I  may 
have  in  time  to  come,  so  I  shall  be  careful  not  to 
walk  around  new  buildings  before  the  floors  are 
laid. 


CULLEOKA,  TENNESSEE. 

I  take  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  like  it 
ever  so  much.  I  also  use  it  as  a  study  at  school. 
It  comprises  spelling,  geography,  punctuation, 
and  writing.  My  comrades  and  I  always  look 
forward  with  pleasure  to  a  new  number.  I  like 
"  Two  Arrows"  best  of  all.  I  have  no  pets,  for  I 
am  away  at  school.  I  had  a  'coon  once,  but  I 
sold  it.  ALF  B.  M.  (age  thirteen). 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTIUUUTORS. 

No,  1. 

TWO  CHARADES. 

1.— My  first  is  to  steal  from  another. 
My  second  is  a  preposition. 
My  whole  is  a  bird. 

2. — My  first  is  a  pronoun. 

My  second  is  an  ornament. 

My  whole  is  a  fish.  GRACE  KIDD, 


No.  2. 

TWO  SQUARES. 

1.— 1.  Some  one  the  boys  like.    2.  Thought.    3. 
Quiet.    4.  A  thin  strip  of  wood. 

•2.—1.  An  infant.     2.  A  chill.    3.  An  animal.    4. 
Part  of  an  egg.  PAUL  STERLING. 

No.  3. 

ENIGMA. 

My  first  is  in  sand,  but  not  in  dust. 
My  second  is  in  statue,  but  not  in  bust. 
My  third  is  in  boot,  but  not  in  shoe. 
My  fourth  is  in  him,  but  not  in  you. 
My  fifth  is  in  oats,  but  not  in  wheat. 
My  sixth  is  in  blanket,  but  not  in  sheet. 
My  seventh  is  in  rain,  but  not  in  snow 
My  eighth  is  in  quail,  but  not  in  crow. 
My  whole  is  a  park  of  the  Pacific  slope. 

HARRY  JOHNSON. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  311. 


No.  1. — November. 


E  yerett. 
V  ictoria. 
A  lexander. 
N  apoleon. 
G  ordon. 
E  merson. 
L  awrence. 
I  sabella. 
Is  icholas. 
E  lizabeth. 


EVANGELINE. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Bessie  A.  Tefft,  C.  C.  Simpson,  Cockade  i  ity. 
Charlie  Davis,  Dimple  Dodd,  J.  C.  llullin,  Loui:i 
L..  Julian  B.,  Titania.  Joseph  Adams.  Hattie  Ma- 
bel Crall.  Edna  Pathic.  Sallie  Day.  Ruth  Tresrott. 
John  Hall.  Christopher  Kenyon,  C.  L.  D..  Katy 
Ernst.JIilesBabb,  Harry  Gaylord,  Florence  Baker, 
S.  H.  Mollison,  Jun.,  W.  Pulitzer,  Helen  and  Ger- 
trude Gardner,  and  Randolph  W.  Holland. 


[For  EXCHANGES,  see  2(1  and  Zd  pages  of  cover.} 
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HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


VOLUME  vir. 


MRS.   BIDDY    O'POSSUM 

HANGS    OUT 
HER   WEEK'S    WASH. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  JAMRACH. 

HERE  is  the  history  of  Jamraeh.  After  a  time  poor  Little 
Jack  was  taken  ill  \vitli  a  tremendous  cough,  so  I  let  him 
(Hit  of  the  rage,  ami  he  used  to  sit  almost  under  the  fire,  but  he 
was  too  cute  ever  to  get  singed.  One  day  Little  Jack  \vas  so 
bad  that  I  thought  lie  could  not  last  till  the  next  day,  so  I  sent 
John  To  my  friend  Jamracli  to  bring  back  another  monkey  of 
any  kind,  as  monkeys,  like  ourselves,  can  not  live  alone.  John 
brought  back  a  deal  box,  upon  opening  which  appeared  a  pinched, 
wretched-looking  face,  with  very  bright  eyes, attached  to  an  apol- 
i>i;\  for  a  body.  After  the  new  arrival  had  been  a  short  time  in 
the  house  lie  began  to  be  tamed,  but  the  poor  little  fellow  did 
not  require  much  taming;  lie  was  too  ill.  We  made  him  a  coat 
sit  once,  and  that  lie  was  wise  enough  not  to  attempt  to  take  off. 
I  wanted  a  healthy  monkey,  not  a  sick  one,  and  at  first  was  go- 
ing to  send  him  back  to  Jamracli,  but  I  doubted  much  whether 
lie  would  live  to  get  there. 


I  named  this  monkey  Jamraeh,  in  honor  of  his 
former  owner.     I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  he 
is  a  retired  organ  monkey.      I  formed  this  idea 
because,  unlike  most  other  monkeys,  he  no  more 
minds  being  picked  up  off  the  ground  than  does 
a  human  baby.      Again,  when   picked   up,  his  great  desire  is 
to  crawl  in  underneath  one's  waistcoat  or  coat,  and  there  re- 
main cuddled  up  as  long  as  you  will  let  him  stay.      He  and 
poor  sick  Little  Jack  struck  up  a  great  friendship,  and  they 
sit  nestled  together  like  babes  in  the  wood  for  hours  without 
moving;   still,  occasionally  they  make   months  at  each  other, 
and  have  rows  when  questions  of  dainty  bits  arise.     Jly  Jam- 
racli is  a  comical-looking  monkey.     When  I  examine  him  close- 
ly, I  find  his  left  ear  is  torn   as  though   a  ring  had  at  some 
time  or  other  been  put  ill,  aud  he  had  torn   it   out;   his   face 
and  lower  jaw  are  quite  bald,  as  though  he  were  shaved  e\  ery 
morning;   on   the  left  cheek,  just   below  the  eye.  he  carries  a 
tattoo    mark.     How  they  managed  to   tattoo    him   I   can   not 
conceive. 

Jamraeh  is  a  very  artful  customer.     Two  baby  children  came 
to  stay  at  our  house.     Jamraeh  at  first  could  not  tolerate  their 
presence   in   the   monkey  room ;    he   made   terrible   faces,  and 
pouted  his  lips  at  them.    The  children  nevertheless  used  to  feed 
him  with  hits  of  sweet-stuff,  etc.     This,  I  suppose,  set  Jamraeh 
thinking,  for  he  at  once  changed  his  tactics:  instead  of  scold- 
ing at  them,  he  suddenly  became  very  civil,  and  chattered  Good- 
morning,  thanking  them  especially  in  his  own  way  when  he  got 
the  sweets. 


A   PUZZLE 
(Not  new,  but  good). 

MY  name  denotes  my  date  to  be 
The  morning  of  the  Christian  year. 
Though  fatherless,  as  all  agree, 

I  am  a  father,  it  is  clear; 
A  mother,  too,  without  dispute; 
And  when  my  son  comes,  he's  a  fruit. 
Then — not  to  puzzle  you  too  much — 
'Twas  I  gave  Holland  to  the  Dutch. 


1.  -  — ~  — ---^"^•••aifirfif' 
"V.      >  I  "  ~vi~R' 


A    PRACTICAL   ILLUSTRATION. 
'You  see,  the  Mouse  puts  his  head  in  there— that  way ;  and  then— 


'  Oucli : 
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VOLUME  VII. 


A  PERFECT  PIE. 

BY  MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER. 

I  WAS  much  older  than  dear  little  Maud  Marian,  who 
goes  to  a  cooking  class  every  Saturday  morning,  and 
who  often  astonishes  papa  with  some  new  dainty  on  the 
dinner  table;  much  older  than  Clara  Isabella,  who  tosses 
oft'  feathery  biscuits  and  foamy  omelets  with  the  ease  of 
an  artist  whenever  mamma  has  company  to  breakfast ; 
much  older  than  Laura  Elisc.  who  is  just  cutting  the  edges 
from  the  puff  paste  of  a  perfect  pie  (in  the  picture) — when 
a  very  mortifying  thing  happened  to  me.  I  blush  when- 
ever I  think  of  it  now,  and  I  know  very  well  that  some  of 
you  will  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  the  very  first 
dinner  which  I  ever  attempted  to  prepare  all  by  myself 
turned  out  a  complete  failure,  because  when  a  little  girl 
I  had  never  liked  to  cook,  and  had  always  asked  to  be  ex- 
cused from  learning  how. 

I  can  never  forget  the  trouble  I  had  that  day,  when  the 
cook  had  gone  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  first  cousin's  sister-in- 
law's  aunt,  and  the  waitress  had  been  suddenly  summoned 
to  the  funeral  of  the  "frind  of  a  frind  who  lived  forninst 
me  at  home  in  the  ould  country,  County  Antrim,  ma'am," 
and  the  baby  was  fretful  and  wouldn't  be  put  down,  and 
the  range  wouldn't  burn,  and  the  ovens  were  cold,  and 
how  to  drain  the  vegetables  and  bake  the  pudding  and 
make  the  coffee  I  knew  no  more  than  the  little  one  in  my 
arms.  I  am  very  glad  that  no  such  experience  can  ever 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  little  housekeepers  who  read  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE,  learning,  as  I  know  they  are,  how  to  do 
everything  which  comes  into  the  routine  of  home  life — 
learning  it  all  by  degrees,  so  that  by-and-by  when  they 
shall  be  grown  up  they  will  step  easily  into  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  houses. 

Nor  is  it  probable  that  to  any  of  my  girl  readers — Louise 
or  Daisy  or  Letitia — will  a  servant  one  of  these  days  say,  as 
a  good  mulatto  cook  once  said  to  me:  "Now,  honey,  yo' 
go  'long  out  dis  yere  kitchen,  an'  sit  yo'self  in  de  parlor 
an'  play  de  planner.  It's  yo'  business  to  eat  de  dinner, 
an'  it's  my  business  to  cook  it." 

Poor  dear  Aunt  Hannah,  with  her  gay  Madras  kerchief 
arranged  like  a  turban  over  her  gray  wool,  her  full  white 
apron  covering  a  dark  print  dress,  her  camp -meeting 
hymns,  mournful  to  the  last  degree,  and  her  jolly  laugh, 
which  made  her  shake  and  quake  like  a  jelly,  as  she  fairly 
quivered  with  fun !  This  nice,  capable  Aunt  Hannah  was 
a  great  comfort  to  a  young  matron  who  knew  very  little 
about  housekeeping,  for  she  could  make  the  most  deli- 
cious things,  and  nothing  that  she  set  her  hand  to  was 
ever  less  than  successful. 

The  result  of  my  perplexities  and  botherations,  children, 
let  me  tell  you  confidentially,  was  to  make  me  resolved 
to  find  out  all  the  housekeeping  secrets,  to  study  cookery 
books  with  more  care  than  I  had  given  to  conic  sections, 
and  to  be  prouder  of  a  light  pudding,  a  sweet  loaf,  and  a 
dainty  pie  than  of  a  picture  or  a  poem. 

In  cooking,  you  can  not  afford  to  leave  anything  to 
chance.  Make  it  a  rule  to  follow  your  receipt  precisely, 
and  do  not  be  ashamed  to  take  your  favorite  cookery 
book  into  the  kitchen,  to  weigh  your  flour  and  sugar  and 
butter,  to  beat  your  eggs  until  they  are  perfectly  light, 
and  to  watch  every  step  of  the  process  from  the  moment 
you  begin  until  the  moment  when  you  end  by  taking  your 
cake  or  pie  from  the  oven,  done  to  a  turn.  Patience, 
perseverance,  and  thoroughness  are  necessary  to  good 
cooking. 

You  often  hear  ladies  who  are  noted  for  their  skill  boast 
that  they  do  not  use  receipts  in  their  cookery,  and  that 
they  mix  and  mingle  ingredients  according  to  their  judg- 
ment. Believe  me  that  it  is  better  to  have  a  rule  and  to 
follow  it  exactly.  Probably,  without  being  aware  of  it, 
they  have  learned  their  rules  by  heart. 

Before  you  begin  to  cook,  always  see  that  your  hair  is 


nicely  brushed  and  tucked  away — if  you  like,  under  a  pret- 
ty little  cooking-cap — that  your  hands  and  finger-nails  are 
very  clean,  and  that  you  have  all  the  materials  you  will 
need  on  the  table  before  you.  Then,  if  you  do  not  already 
understand  your  fire,  ask  mamma  or  the  cook  to  explain 
the  dampers  to  you,  and  to  show  you  how  to  make  the 
oven  hot  enough,  and  how  to  keep  the  fire  burning  so 
that  the  heat  will  be  steady. 

It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  leave  what  you  have  begun,  and 
make  a  half-dozen  trips  here  and  there — to  the  pantry,  the 
cellar,  and  the  refrigerator— for  articles  which  you  ran  not 
do  without.  If  I  were  about  to  make  mince-pies  for 
Thanksgiving,  I  would  stone  my  raisins,  pare  my  apples, 
wash  and  dry  my  currants,  shred  my  citron,  grate  my 
orange-peel,  boil  and  finely  chop  my  meat,  the  day  before 
I  wanted  to  use  the  delicious  filling  which  is  placed  be- 
tween the  covers  of  a  good  mince-pie.  Then  I  would  make 
my  pastry  just  as  Aunt  Diana  has  taught  Miss  Laura  Elise 
to  make  hers. 

I  would  choose  the  coolest  place  I  could  find,  beside  an 
open  window  if  possible;  for  puff  pastry  is  spoiled  by  be- 
ing made  of  warm,  half-melted  ingredients.  I  would  sift 
my  flour  twice  with  great  care.  Then,  following  Mrs. 
Henderson's  receipt,  which  never  disappoints,  I  would 
take,  with  one  pound  of  flour,  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  butter,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  a  little  salt,  a  sprinkle  of 
sugar,  and  a  little  ice-cold  water. 

First  sprinkle  a  little  salt  and  a  tiny  pinch  of  sugar  ov.er 
the  sifted  flour;  then  beat  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  and  stir 
into  them  a  few  spoonfuls  of  water;  pour  this  very  slowly 
into  the  flour  with  the  left  hand,  working  it  very  daintily 
in  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand. 

Laura  did  all  this  until  she  had  a  smooth,  firm  paste. 
She  then  rolled  it  out  in  an  even,  square  form,  and  hav- 
ing divided  the  butter  into  three  portions,  she  spread  one 
part  flatly  over  half  the  crust,  and  folded  the  other  half 
upon  it;  she  rolled  this  out,  and  repeated  the  process 
three  times,  until  the  butter  was  all  worked  in.  Each 
time  she  rolled  it  in  a  different  direction,  keeping  her 
board  lightly  sprinkled  with  flour,  so  that  the  paste  did 
not  stick  to  it.  When  it  was  finished,  she  set  it  for  a  half- 
hour  in  the  ice-box  before  she  made  her  pie,  of  which  the 
mince-meat  had  been  ready  for  a  week,  carefully  covered 
up  in  a  stone  jar. 

The  paste  which  was  left  over  was  set  away  on  the  ice 
and  kept  for  future  use.  Paste  made  in  the  way  that  Aunt 
Diana  showed  Laura  will  keep  good  for  a  whole  week. 
Please  remember  that  pastry  is  ruined  by  too  much  hand- 
ling. Learn  to  use  the  hands  as  little  as  possible  in  mix- 
ing it.  I  mix  mine  with  a  knife  which  I  keep  for  the 
purpose. 

"  I  tink  yore  pa  will  praise  dat  pie,  Miss  Laura,  chile," 
said  Aunt  Diana,  proudly,  when  the  pie, done  to  a  golden 
brown,  rich  and  flaky,  was  at  last  baked  and  set  on  the 
shelf. 

Papa  has  not  yet  tasted  it.  When  he  shall  do  so,  he 
will,  I  am  sure,  call  it  a  perfect  pie. 


THE  TUNE  THE  OLD  COW  DIED  OF. 

BY  FRANK  BELLEW. 

WE  are  all  familiar  with  the  expression,  ''The  tune 
the  old  cow  died  of,"  as  applied  to  some  melody 
which  does  not  exactly  suit  the  taste  of  Jack  Noakes  or 
Bob  Styles.  But  I  once  actually  knew  of  a  case  where 
a  young  cow  absolutely  did — no,  it  did  not  exactly  die, 
but  it  came  pretty  near  it. 

John,  the  son  of  a  farmer  at  whose  house  I  once  boarded, 
had  a  consuming  passion  to  learn  the  accordion — so  con- 
suming that  he  nearly  set  all  the  out-buildings  on  fire 
whilst  practicing  011  one  occasion,  and  he  used  to  sit  up 
late  at  night  in  the  barn  studying.  The  family  had  a 
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row  (only  one,  but  it  was  a  good  one),  and  she  and  John 
were  on  very  good  terms  until  he  bought  the  accordion ; 
then  there  sprang  up  a  coolness  between  them.  The  cow 
began  to  lose  ambition,  and  droop,  and  give  short  measure 
in  milk,  so  that  every  one  noticed  it;  but  no  one  could 
guess  what  was  the  matter,  least  of  all  John,  who  gave 
her  bran  mashes  and  cut  carrots  and  all  sorts  of  boiled 
messes  such  as  particularly  kind  farmers  are  apt  to  give 
to  their  cattle.  Still  it  was  no  use;  the  cow  moped  and 
drooped  and  fidgeted. 

One  day  John  went  away  to  stay  a  week  in  the  city. 
\Vliile  he  was  gone  the  cow  picked  up  its  spirits,  and  did 
its  duty  by  the  inilk-pail  like  a  regular  pump.  One  day 
I  was  standing  in  the  barn-yard,  when  I  saw  Mooley  lift 
up  her  great  big  nose  and  give  vent  to  a  long  and  mel- 
ancholy bellow.  Happening  to  glance  up  the  road,  I  saw 
John  coming  down  the  hill  with  a  new  silk  hat  and  a 
black  valise.  We  went  out  to  greet  him,  but  when  we 
came  back  the  cow  was  gone.  It  was  after  dark  before 
she  was  hunted  up  in  a  shrubbery  in  the  remotest  part  of 
the  farm. 

That  night  John  took  an  extra  turn  at  his  beloved 
accordion  on  account  of  their  long  separation.  The  next 
morning  Mooley  was  all  thrown  back  again,  and  there 
was  scarcely  enough  milk  for  breakfast. 

I  now  began  to  put  this  and  that  together,  and  after 
patient  watching  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  John  was 
playing  the  tune  the  young  coitfs  going  to  die  of.  I 
noticed  that  the  beast  grew  uneasy  whenever  John  made 
his  appearance,  and  I  thought  I  detected,  under  a  pretense 
of  driving  away  the  flies,  an  effort  on  her  part  to  hook 
him,  or  flirt  him  in  the  face  with  the  duster  at  the  end  of 
her  tail.  I  had  an  affection  for  Mooley,  and  was  fond  of 
milk;  besides,  I  knew  how  it  was  myself  in  regard  to  the 
music,  so  I  thought  I  would  see  what  could  be  done  for 
the  poor  creature. 

To  tell  John  that  his  music  was  undermining  the  cow's 
health,  or  that  we  didn't  like  it  round  the  house,  would 
never  do.  To  stick  the  accordion  on  the  cow's  horn, 
though  poetic  in  its  suggestion  of  retributive  justice, 
might  breed  ill-feeling  between  John  and  the  cow;  so  I 
rejected  that  idea.  I  then  thought  I  would  try  an  experi- 
ment; it  was  merely  an  experiment,  without  method  or 
purpose,  but  I  thought  something  might  come  of  it. 

Just  before  John's  usual  playing  hour  I  quietly  un- 
fastened a  corner  of  the  accordion's  bellows,  and  slipped 
a  healthy  rat  inside,  having  previously  taken  the  precau- 
tion to  tie  its  head  in  a  canvas  bag  to  prevent  its  gnawing 
too  rapidly.  Then  I  fastened  up  the  bellows  and  replaced 
it  in  its  box.  At  the  usual  vesper  hour  John  threw  him- 
self languidly  on  the  hay,  and  drawing  forth  his  dar- 
ling instrument,  gave  it  one  long,  delicious  pull.  There 
was  a  double  note  from  that  instrument,  double  and 
squeak — a  muffled,  shuffling  noise,  whilst  the  thing 
throbbed  and  bumped  like  one  possessed.  The  barn  was 
lonely,  the  night  was  dark,  John  was  not  lion-hearted;  he 
dropped  the  accordion  and  bolted  for  the  house,  where  he 
made  his  appearance  among  us,  white  and  wild  and  speech- 
less. 

The  next  morning  he  found  his  instrument  exploded 
among  the  hay,  with  a  big  hole  in  its  side,  its  music  gone 
forever.  He  never  had  it  repaired,  and  the  cow  survives 
to  this  day,  giving  milk  in  large  quantities  and  of  most 
excellent  quality.  Leaving  it  to  be  assumed  that  the  tune 
has  yet  to  be  composed  of  which,  this  cow  in  its  old  age 
will  die, 

The  song's  not  been  writ  yet,  I  trow— 

Rowdy-dow  ! 
Xor  composed  is  the  tune  quite,  I  vow — 

Rowdy-dow ! 
With  boreastic,  cyclonic  powwow — 

Rowdy-dow  ! 
Which  shall  slaughter  our  gentle  old  cow — 

Rowdv-dow  ! 


over  again  every  year, 


BRIGHTIE'S  CHRISTMAS 
CLUB. 

BY  ALICE  M.  KELLOGG. 

IRLS,  have  you  made  any  Christmas 
presents  for  this  year  ?" 
asked  Brightie  Harrison, 
at  recess. 

"Why,  no,"  cried  Ma- 
bel; "I  haven't  thought 
about  Christmas  yet." 

"I  never  can  think  of 
anything  to  make,"  said 
Mabel's  cousin  Nell. 

"It's   the   same    thing 
remarked  Sadie  Grey:  "shaving- 
case  for  father,  pincushion  for  mother,  worsted  ball  or  a 
doll  for  the  baby." 

"Brightie,  tell  us  what  you  are  thinking  of,"  said  Lil- 
lie  Brown,  who  had  watched  her  friend's  earnest  face 
while  the  others  were  speaking.  Brightie's  real  name 
was  Margaret,  but  it  was  years  since  her  father  had  first 
called  her  his  Bright  Eyes,  and  this  had  been  softened  to 
Brightie,  and  adopted  by  all  her  friends. 

"Well,"  said  Brightie,  glancing  at  the  clock,  which 
warned  her  that  the  school  bell  would  ring  in  a  moment, 
"  I  haven't  time  to  tell  you  now ;  but  if  you  want  to  know 
how  to  make  some  pretty  things  for  Christmas  presents, 
come  to  my  house  this  afternoon.  Aunt  Jennie  is  visit- 
ing vis,  and  promised  to  show  me,  and  she  said  I  could 
ask —  The  bell  sounded,  and  as  the  girls  separated, 
Brightie  added,  hastily,  "Bring  any  pieces  of  silk  or  plush 
or  flannel  you  have,  auntie  said." 

Aunt  Jennie  found  a  half-dozen  expectant  faces  gath- 
ered in  Brightie's  room  that  afternoon.  Aunt  Jennie  was 
a  sweet-voiced,  gentle-looking  woman,  and  as  the  girls 
drew  their  chairs  around  her,  she  exclaimed: 

"Why,  Brightie,  you  have  quite  a  little  society  here. 
Why  don't  you  call  yourselves  a  Christmas  Club  ?" 

The  suggestion  was  a  happy  one,  and  was  at  once  adopt- 
ed. The  girls  displayed  their  materials,  and  the  room  soon 
looked  as  if  a  rainbow  had  settled  there,  as  the  bits  of  red 
and  blue,  orange,  green,  and  purple  silks  and  fancy  rib- 
bons were  tossed  about  in  the  sunlight. 

"Would  any  one  like  to  make  a  photograph  case?" 
asked  Aunt  Jennie. 

"I  would,"  answered  Sadie,  promptly.  "Sister  Kate 
has  some  cabinet  photographs,  and  she  is  always  wishing 
for  something  to  keep  them  in." 

"Very  well,  then,"  returned  Aunt  Jennie.  "I  will 
show  Sadie  how  to  make  the  photograph  case,  and  the 
rest  of  you  may  watch  if  you  like,  and  then  you  can  re- 
member how  to  make  one  another  time. 

"  Cut  a  piece  of  this  red  plush  eleven  and  a  half  inches 
long  and  nine  inches  wide;  then  a  piece  of  this  thin  red 
silk  for  alining  the  same  size,  and  an  interlining  of  black 
crinoline.  Now  these  must  be  basted  together ;  lay  the 
plush  down  first,  the  crinoline  on  that  (and  we  will  dou- 
ble this  crinoline,  as  it  is  rather  limp),  then  the  silk  last, 
and  baste  these  together  a  half-inch  from  the  outside. 
Now  the  neatest  way,  Mabel,  to  finish  the  edges  will  be 
to  bind  them  with  narrow  ribbon,  but  I  will  show  you  an 
easier  method  that  will  answer  just  as  well.  Trim  off  the 
silk  and  lining  half  an  inch  all  around,  and  turn  the 
plush  over  and  catch  it.  This  will  keep  it  from  making  a 
stiff  ridge  all  around.  Now  fold  the  two  shorter  sides  to- 
gether like  a  book,  and  sewr  a  piece  of  narrow  red  ribbon 
(twelve  inches  long)  on  each  side;  this  is  to  tie  the  case 
together.  The  edges  should  be  finished  with  red  cord  or 
chenille,  Mabel,  but  you  haven't  any  here,  so  you  must  fin- 
ish that  part  at  home.  There  is  one  more  thing  to  be  done : 
fasten  two  pieces  of  narrow  ribbon  across  the  inside  of 
each  leaf,  one  at  the  top  and  one  at  the  bottom ;  these  are 
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PHOTOGRAPH  CASE. 

to  slip  the  photographs  through.     The  ribbon  should  be 
about  eig'ht  inches  long,  and  must  be  sewed  very  neatly." 
The  girls  listened  attentively,  and  watched  Sadie  follow 
out  the  directions  of  Brightie's  aunt. 

"Have  you  ever  made  a  cracker  sachet?"  asked  Aunt 
Jennie,  as  Sadie  put  the  finishing  touches  to  the  photo- 
graph case.  "Here  is  just  the  right  material,  and  enough 
for  a  half-dozen,  so  you  each  can  make  one.  Cut  two 
pieces  of  thin  pasteboard  three  by  three  and  a  half — the 
size  of  a  soda  cracker — and  lay  over  each  a  thin  piece  of 
cotton  batting,  and  over 
this  a  piece  of  cream  col- 
ored silk  a  trifle  larger. 
Turn  the  silk  over  neatly 
all  around  and  baste  it 
down.  Take  some  white 
sewing  silk  and  catch  it 
through  in  a  dozen  or  so 
places  on  each  piece  to  imi- 
tate the  dents  in  a  cracker. 
Sprinkle  some  sachet  pow- 
der on  the  cotton  (helio- 
trope is  delicate  for  this 
purpose),  place  the  two 
together,  with  the  silk  out-  CRACKER  SACHET. 

side,  and  overhand  them 

carefully.  Now  if  you  place  them  in  an  oven  for  a  min- 
ute, your  cracker  will  be  a  delicious  brown,  and  will  look 
nice  enough  to  eat. 

"  And  here,"  added  Aunt  Jennie,  in  a  confidential  tone, 
"is  just  the  thing  for  little  Daisy  to  make,  even  the  letter- 
ing, I  am  sure  she  can  copy.  This  gray-tinted  paper  is 
the  very  thing.  Cut  two  pieces  two  inches  long  by  an  inch 
and  a  half  wide.  You  have  no  court-plaster,  I  am  sure, 
but  I  have  quite  a  supply.  Now  we  will  cut  three  pieces 
just  the  size  of  the  tinted  paper,  and  a  bit  of  narrow  red 
ribbon  will  tie  all  five  pieces  together  at  one  end.  Now 

draw  the  ornament  and 
letters  with  a  pencil  on  the 
tinted  paper.  Have  any 
of  you  water-colors  here  ? 
No  ?  Well,  then,  red  ink 
will  do  as  well.  Come  over 
to  the  writing-table,  and  I 
will  show  you  how  to  mark 
over  your  pencil  lines." 

"That  is  just  the  thing 
for  Cousin  Harry  in  his 
pocket,"  said  Sadie.  "I 
mean  to  make  one,  too.  and 
I  have  some  water-colors 
and  some  water-color  pa- 
per. Wouldn't  that  make 
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MEAL  BAG. 


"  Very  pretty,"  said 
Aunt  Jennie;  "and  you 
could  tint  the  paper  dark- 
er at  the  top  and  lighter 
at  the  bottom,  having  the 
letters  and  ribbon  corre- 
spond in  tint." 

"But,  auntie,"  broke 
in  Brightie,  "  do  show 
them  how  to  make  meal 
bags!  they  are  too  funny 
for  anything." 

"Yes,  certainly,"  re- 
pliedheraunt.  "Weshall 
need  three  pieces  of  differ- 
ent-colored silks  or  satins 
for  those,  full  six  inches 
long  by  five  inches  wide." 

Mabel  held  up  three  pieces  of  silk,  one  of  pink,  one  of 
olive,  one  of  cream-color,  nearly  the  same  in  size. 

"These,"  began  her  aunt,  "must  be  cut  exactly  alike, 
each  folded  on  the  wrong  side,  sewed  up  like  a  pillow- 
case, one  end  left  open,  and  turned.  The  open  end  must 
be  fringed  an  inch  deep;  then  each  bag  filled  with  the 
softest  cotton  to  about  an  inch  of  the  fringe,  plenty  of 
sachet  powder  sprinkled  in  before  tying  each  up  with  a 
narrow  satin  ribbon;  then  sew  the  three  together. 

"  Now,"  said  Aunt  Jennie,  "  whoever  can  crochet  nice- 
ly can  make  a  most  durable  match-end  holder;  it  can  be 
washed  like  a  towel,  and  always  kept  fresh  and  clean; 
very  simple,  too.  Take  a  plain  thin  glass  tumbler — you 
can  buy  them  three  and  a  half  inches  high.  Crochet  with 
a  fine  needle  and  some  white  linen  thread  a  little  round 
piece  to  fit  the  outside  bottom  of  the  tumbler,  then  three 
stitches  apart  begin  the  ordinary  shell  stitch,  four  double 
stitches  from  one  stitch.  Continue  this  until  you  have 
eleven  rows,  or  the  top  of 
the  tumbler  is  reached. 

"I  forgot  to  say,  half- 
way round  on  each  side, 
between  the  shell  stitches, 
make  three  plain  stitches 
on  every  row,  to  allow  of 
the  satin  ribbon  to  be  run 
through  on  each  side,  meet- 
ing under  the  bottom  with 
a  little  bow.  This  ribbon 
forms  the  string  to  hang 
by,  sewed  securely  to  the 
linen  thread  at  the  sides 
under  the  bows." 

"Hang  it  on  the  gas- 
burner  in  my  room, "  began 
Sadie  ;  but  Brightie  held 
her  cracker  up,  finished, 
then  Mabel  hers,  and  Ma- 
bel's cousin  Nell  held  hers, 
and  in  less  than  five  min- 
utes three  pale-looking  soda 
crackers  were  laid  on  Aunt 
Jennie's  lap. 

"Now  let's  go  down  to 
the  kitchen  and  bake  our 
crackers." 

"  A  very  good  idea,"  re- 
plied her  aunt.  "It  is 
getting  too  late  to  sew 
any  more,  and  you  are  all 
tired. 

"  Suppose  you  come 
again  next  week  some  aft- 
ernoon, and  we  will  con- 
tinue this  pleasant  work."  MATCH-END  HOLDER, 
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T  W  O    A  R  R  O  W  S  :* 

A      STORY     OF      RED     AND      WHIT 

BY  WILLIAM  0.  STODDARD, 
AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  TALKING  LEAVES,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

A    FULL    CORRAL. 

TWO  ARROWS  was  a  born  horseman.  About  the 
earliest  memory  he  had  was  of  riding  rather  than  of 
walking.  The  pony  he  was  now  on  was  one  which  had 
carried  him  many  a  time.  As  soon  as  he  had  cut  and 
trimmed  a  very  long  and  serviceable  tree  branch,  all  the 
other  ponies  and  the  mules  perfectly  understood  what  it 
was  for. 

Two  Arrows  was  in  a  serious  hurry.  It  was  the  most  im- 
portant affair  of  his  life.  So  far  as  he  could  see,  the  only 
ponies  now  missing  from  the  drove  were  the  ones  which 
had  not  been  stampeded,  but  had  remained  in  camp  to  be 
eaten.  All  the  rest  had  been  rescued  and  kept  in  good  or- 
der by  the  genius  and  generalship  of  the  wicked  old  mule. 


hardly  occurred  to  Two  Arrows,  in  his  eager  determina- 
tion to  get  liis  runaways  home  in  the  shortest  possible 
order.  Once  they  were  headed  in  the  right  direction 
there  was  but  little  difficulty  in  guiding  them,  and  now 
the  old  mule  took  his  accustomed  place  in  the  advance 
It  was  as  if  he  had  repented,  and  was  even  willing  to  get 
some  credit  for  leading  his  reformed  command  in  the  way 
they  should  go. 

The  Nez  Perce  community  had  eaten  a  good  breakfast 
that  morning;  there  had  been  no  vegetables,  to  be  sure, 
but  not  a  soul  had  missed  them.  With  plenty  of  fish  and 
fresh  meat,  they  had  all  that  red  Indians  expect  to  be  pro- 
vided with,  and  they  asked  for  no  more.  Their  kind  of 
human  life,  can  be  kept  going  upon  a  very  narrow  diet. 
The  laziest  brave  in  camp  was  well  fed,  but  for  all  that 
there  was  a  general  air  of  dejection  and  despondency. 

Long  Bear  himself  sat  in  front  of  his  lodge,  cross- 
legged  and  moody,  all  the  forenoon;  his  children  were 
away  from  him,  on  a  visit  to  the  pale-faces;  his  ponies 
were  away  upon  another  visit,  he  could  not  guess  with 
whom;  his  dogs,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  One-eye, 
had  all  visited  the  camp-kettles.  His  only  remaining  con- 
solation seemed  to  be  his  pipe,  and  he  was  rapidly  and 


-THE    ENTIRE    BAND,   SQUAWS    AND    CHILDREN    INCLUDED,   POURED    OUT    TO    SEE    HIM." 


Two  Arrows  could  but  wish  that  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  best 
dogs  had  been  stampeded  at  the  same  time.  He  rode  busily 
hither  and  thither,  shouting  vigorously  and  lashing  his 
charges  away  from  every  tuft  of  grass  they  lingered  over. 
He  knew  exactly  where  to  find  his  people,  and  he  meant 
to  find  them  quickly.  The  distance  was  nearly  the  same 
that  had  been  travelled  the  day  before  by  the  mining 
party,  but  the  loaded  wagons  had  taken  more  time  upon 
it  than  loose  ponies  would,  followed  by  an  excited  boy 
with  along  "gad." 

The  fact  that  he  had  eaten  no  breakfast  was  one  which 

*  Begun  in  No.  303,  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


extravagantly  using  up  all  the  tobacco  he  had  obtained 
from  Yellow  Pine.  The  shadow  of  the  mighty  maple 
near  him  grew  shorter  and  shorter  until  it  had  little  more 
left  to  lose,  and  could  almost  announce  the  arrival  of 
mid-day. 

Just  then  there  arose,  at  the  edge  of  the  woods,  a  long, 
ear-piercing  howl,  followed  by  such  a  volley  of  yelps  and 
barking  as  can  only  be  fired  off  by  a  very  remarkable  dog. 
One-eye  was  informing  the  camp  that  something  great 
was  drawing  near,  and  was  doing  his  best  to  make  up  for 
the  absence  of  the  other  dogs. 

The  Nez  Perce  warriors  went  for  their  weapons  in- 
stinctively but  somewhat  listlessly,  until  they  heard  a 
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tremendous  whoop  join  in  with  the  barking  of  One-eye, 
and  recognized  the  powerful  voice  of  the  Big  Tongue.  He 
could  out-whoop  any  other  brave  he  knew  of,  arid  he  was 
now  doing  his  best.  He  had  been  strolling  out  toward 
the  open  country  when  One-eye  began,  and  had  found 
and  seized  upon  a  sudden  heap  of  unexpected  glory. 

Away  in  advance  of  his  command,  farther  and  farther, 
had  wisely  t  rotted  the  long-legged,  long-eared,  long-absent 
wicked  old  mule.  Not  another  quadruped  was  in  sight 
when  One-eye  gave  the  alarm.  The  Big  Tongue  bounded 
forward  as  if  he  were  charging  upon  a  beaten  enemy,  and 
the  mule  did  but  whinny  affectionately  when  he  caught 
the  remains  of  the  lariat  at  the  place  where  it  had  been 
gnawed  asunder,  and  sprang  triumphantly  upon  the  back 
of  the  recaptured  mule. 

Whoop  followed  whoop  as  the  happy  warrior  rode  his 
prize  toward  the  camp,  and  the  entire  band,  squaws  and 
children  included,  poured  out  to  see  him  and  to  rejoice 
that  they  now  had  a  mule  as  well  as  a  dog.  Long  Bear 
came  among  the  rest.  Ha-ha-pah-no  was  riot  there  to 
make  unpleasant  remarks,  but  the  old  chief  knew  that 
mule  very  well,  and  he  knew  that  by  no  chance  had  he 
returned  to  his  owners  of  his  own  free-will.  He  would 
have  remained  more  contentedly  with  a  man  who  had 
found  or  stolen  him.  Long  Bear  was  positive  that  he  had 
not  followed  his  masters  lovingly  across  the  mountains, 
and  that  he  need  not  now  make  any  pretense  of  having 
done  so.  He  could  hardly  have  believed  that  the  mule 
was  there  at  all  but  that  he  could  see  him,  with  the  Big 
Tongue  sitting  upon  him  to  be  admired. 

The  old  chief  turned  and  looked  keenly  and  wistfully 
across  the  grassy  rolls,  and  so  did  several  others  of  the 
wiser  warriors.  There  was  quite  a  rise  of  ground  at  a  lit- 
tle distance,  and  One-eye  was  making  for  it  as  fast  as  his 
legs  could  carry  him.  Suddenly,  as  if  by  a  common  im- 
pulse, all  the  woods  rang  with  a  full  chorus  of  whooping. 
Over  the  crest  of  that  green  ridge  came  galloping  pony 
after  pony  and  mule  after  mule,  in  a  confused  rush,  and 
then  a  shrill  shout  arose  beyond,  and  they  could  shortly 
see  Two  Arrows,  gayly  ribboned,  ornamented,  mounted, 
dashing  madly  back  and  forth  and  lashing  forward  the 
rear-guard  of  that  battalion. 

Long  Bear  folded  his  arms  and  stood  erect  and  still,  as 
if  he  were  trying  to  hold  himself  in.  His  own  boy,  and 
therefore  he  himself,  had  done  another  mighty  deed. 

"Ugh!  Two  Arrows!  Young  chief!  Find  pony  all 
alone.'' 

The  Big  Tongue  tried  hard  to  look  as  if  he  had  found 
the  mule,  but  he  could  not  do  it  somehow,  and  twice  he 
opened  his  mouth  widely  and  shut  it  again  in  silence; 
there  was  no  whoop  ready  to  come.  Every  other  brave 
had  a  score  or  more  quite  ready,  but  Two  Arrows  grew 
silent  as  he  came  nearer  and  rode  more  sedately.  There 
was  almost  an  air  of  stateliness  about  him  when  at  last  he 
followed  the  trail  of  his  important  cavalcade  in  under  the 
shadows  of  the  forest. 

It  was  not  becoming  for  him  to  volunteer,  in  boyish 
haste,  an  explanation  of  his  utterly  unlooked-for  exploit. 
Even  the  gray-heads  felt  that  he  was  entitled  to  a  respect- 
ful and  dignified  reception,  and  Long  Bear  himself  stepped 
forward  and  inquired,  in  due  form,  precisely  how  that 
wonderful  rescue  had  been  accomplished.  Now  that  the 
question  was  asked  of  him,  Two  Arrows  was  willing 
cm  nigh  to  tell  the  entire  story,  and  to  point  to  all  the  ani- 
mals as  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  it.  As  fast  as  he  told  it, 
the  more  or  less  distorted  facts  went  swiftly  round  from 
lip  to  lip  among  the  squaws  and  younger  people.  It  was 
almost  unlucky  for  the  Big  Tongue  to  remark,  dignitirdlv. 

''Boy  find  pony.  Warrior  ride  him" ;  fora  half-grown 
warrior  near  him  added, 

"Boy  there ;  Big  Tongue  here.  Same  way  hunt  buf- 
falo." 

It  sounded  a  little  like  Ha-ha-pah -no,  and  the  Big  Tongue 


was  silenced.  He  and  the  rest  now  listened  to  the  answers 
of  Two  Arrows  as  to  his  visit,  and  he  gave  a  full  account 
of  the  good  treatment  he  had  received.  It  looked  as  if 
honors  had  fairly  been  heaped  upon  him  and  Na-tee-kah, 
and,  for  their  sakes,  upon  Ha-ha-pah-no.  Some  of  the 
older  squaws  shortly  picked  up  the  annoying  fact  concern- 
ing the  latter  that  she  had  learned  how  to  make  coffee, 
and  that  her  hair  was  now  brushed  and  combed  and  made 
shiny.  They  knew  what  combs  were.  She  would  prob- 
ably wear  one  now.  She  would  never  again  be  the  same 
woman  in  her  own  estimation,  they  were  sure  of  that. 
She  had  always  held  her  head  high  enough,  for  her  hus- 
barfd  was  a  renowned  brave,  and  her  tongue  was  always  in 
good  order. 

The  drove  of  ponies  and  mules  was  the  centre  of  at- 
traction, after  Two  Arrows  had  finished  his  recital,  and 
every  Nez  Perce  searched  it  eagerly  for  his  own.  It  was 
decided  to  send  off  several  braves  at  once,  with  some  squaws 
and  pack-ponies,  to  bring  through  the  pass  the  lodges  and 
other  materials  they  had  hidden  near  the  camp  of  their 
starvation.  Two  Arrows  ate  his  breakfast  and  dinner  in 
one  meal,  and  was  then  bidden  to  mount  a  pony  at  once 
and  ride  away  after  his  pale-face  friends,  with  the  strong- 
est assurances  that  the  Nez  Perces  regarded  them  as  so 
many  brothers.  Long  Bear  also  sent  a  handsome  cougar- 
skin  to  Sile,  as  a  proper  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  a  looker-on  at  the  rescue  of  the  quadrupeds 
from  the  misguiding  leadership  of  the  bad  old  mule.  Two 
Arrows  rode  gladly  away  upon  his  errand,  and  some  of 
the  braves  set  out  at  once  after  the  "  left  baggage." 

All  whom  they  left  behind  them  had  in  >w  abundant  sub- 
ject-matter for  conversation  and  unlimited  "  Ughs !"  The 
entire  future  suddenly  brightened  up  for  that  band  of  Nez 
Perces,  and  they  were  entirely  confident  of  their  ability  to 
procure  a  new  supply  of  dogs.  As  for  One-eye,  that  saga- 
cious brute  wandered  around  the  corral,  from  hoof  to  hoof, 
until  he  knew  the  facts  of  the  case  thoroughly.  He  would 
have  followed  Two  Arrows,  but  for  the  stern  refusal  of 
Long  Bear.  He  was  needed  at  home  all  the  more  now  that 
there  would  be  additional  watching  and  barking  to  be 
done.  On  the  whole,  he  was  well  satisfied  to  have  it  so, 
for  his  accumulation  of  bone  treasures  was  becoming  an 
affair  for  any  dog  to  think  about  seriously. 

Sile  was  not  exactly  a  hero  when  he  reached  camp,  but 
he  was  an  uncommonly  hungry  boy.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  he  could  eat  as  many  trout  as  Ha-ha-pah-no  could 
broil  for  him,  and  he  certainly  worked  at  it  steadily  for  a 
long  time.  Every  other  human  being  in  camp  did  the 
same,  although  some  had  already  made  a  fair  beginning 
upon  venison  cuts  and  coffee.  All  had  room  for  some 
fresh  trout,  and  all  said  they  would  be  glad  of  a  little  bear- 
meat  for  a  change.  Sile  was  in  the  saddle  promptly 
enough  after  breakfast,  to  go  and  see  his  bear  brought  in. 
He  would  not  willingly  have  missed  that,  and  was  only 
afraid  lest  it  should  have  been  stolen  in  his  absence,in  spite 
of  the  care  taken  by  Yellow  Pine  to  throw  bushes  over  it, 
and  give  any  roving  coyote  an  idea  that  a  trap  was  there. 
Said  Pine,  in  answer  to  a  question : 

"  Them  critters  is  too  cunniu'  for  their  own  good.  One 
on  'em  'd  sit  down  in  front  of  that  there,  and  howl  all  day 
and  all  night  before  he'd  make  up  his  mind  to  scratch  at 
the  brush." 

"  How'd  he  guess  at  a  trap  ?" 

"Oh,  they're  laid  on  kind  o'  reg'lar,  and  he'd  smell  the 
b'ar  too,  and  he'd  know  it  was  somethin'  more  than  ordi- 
nary. There's  jest  one  thing  they  ain't  cunnin'  enough 
for,  and  that's  a  rifle  bullet.  They'd  dodge  that  if  they 
could  see  it  a-comiii'." 

The  bear  was  found  all  safe,  and  was  brought  in  and 
skinned,  and  Sile  said  to  himself, 

"Now  I've  got  something  better  than  a  deer  to  tell  of 
when  Two  Arrows  gets  back  again." 

[TO    BF.    CONTINUED.] 
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THE  HOUSE  THAT  JIMMY  BUILT;  OR,  THE 
FREAK  OP  A  CYCLONE. 

BY  ALICE  WELLINGTON  ROLLINS. 

"  T)  APA!  papa!  come  and  see  my  house!" 

L  Jimmy  was  quite  out  of  breath  with  running  to 
catch  papa.  He  had  seen  him  galloping-  over  the  pi 
and  had  run  with  all  his  might  to  attract  his  attention. 
He  had  been  wanting  to  show  papa  the  house  for  ever  so 
long,  but  it  was  quite  a  distance  from  their  own  "real 
house"  where  they  all  lived,  and  this  was  the  first  time 
papa  had  happened  to  ride  in  that  direction. 

For  Kansas  children  do  not  have  to  play  in  a  "yard." 
They  have  miles  upon  miles  of  play-ground,  and,  indeed, 
could  not  probably  walk  away  from  their  mothers'  sight 
if  they  walked  a  good  deal  of  the  afternoon.  The  ehil- 
dren  had  talked  a  great  deal  about  Jimmy's  house,  but 
neither  papa  nor  mamma  had  had  leisure  yet  to  go  and 
look  at  it. 

Now,  however,  papa,  attracted  suddenly  by  the  wild 
little  figure  running  after  him  making  signs  and  scream- 
ing, turned  his  horse  in  that  direction,  and  rode  slowly 
round  and  round  the  house  without  saying  a  word. 

It  was  a  great  disappointment,  for  the  children  had  ex- 
pected him  to  be  so  pleased,  as  he  was  always  sure  to  be 
when  they  had  worked  patiently  and  accomplished  some- 
thing really  ingenious.  They  had  prided  themselves  es- 
pecially on  their  house,  and  it  was  very  evident  that  papa 
disapproved  of  it. 

"  I'm  afraid  it  isn't  safe.  Jimmy." 

"Safe,  papa  ?     Why,  just  see  how  strong  it  is." 

"I  know  it  looks  so;  but  if  it  should  cave  in  suddenly, 
you  would  all  be  smothered  inside  of  it,  and  you  are  too 
far  from  home  for  us  to  know  anything  about  it  in  case 
anything  did  happen." 

By  this  time  you  will  want  to  know  what  Jimmy's 
house  was  made  of. 

It  was  only  an  old  straw-stack  that  had  been  standing 
just  in  that  spot  for  several  years,  and  had  settled  grad- 
ually, so  that  it  was  almost  as  stiff  as  stone.  But  the  cat- 
tle had  eaten  great  holes  into  it  on  the  sides,  and  one  of 
these  holes  was  so  large  that  it  had  suggested  to  Jimmy  to 
pull  out  more  of  the  straw,  and  make  a  real  cave  in  the 
middle  of  the  stack.  He  had  done  it  very  nicely,  and  the 
straw  had  not  loosened  at  all ,  apparently,  except  just  where 
he  had  pulled  it  out;  but  papa  was  afraid  it  might  fall  in 
some  time,  and  at  any  rate  it  would  be  too  great  a  risk 
to  run. 

So  the  children  were  forbidden  to  play  in  it  any  more. 

About  a  month  afterward,  when  even  the  children  had 
almost  forgotten  their  disappointment,  they  were  all  ter- 
rified by  the  coming  of  a  cyclone. 

I  can  not  hope  to  make  you  understand  how  awful  a 
thing  a  cyclone  is.  You  have  read  about  cyclones,  per- 
haps, but  you  can  never  begin  to  know  what  terrible 
things  they  are  unless  you  have  lived  through  one.  It 
is  not  merely  a  frightful  storm;  it  is  almost  like  some 
great  winged,  living  demon  swooping  down  upon  the  de- 
fenseless earth  in  a  whirling  cloud,  and  gathering  up  in  its 
terrible  clutches  men,  women,  and  children,  stone  houses, 
great  trees,  barns,  fences,  cattle,  iron  implements — every- 
thing that  comes  in  its  way.  Nothing  is  too  heavy  for  it 
to  lift,  or  too  strong  for  it  to  break ;  it  has  been  known  to 
scoop  up  the  water  out  of  the  wells  and  leave  them  dry. 

Dazed   with   terror,   Mr.   Harris   caught   up   the   baby 
and  ran  out  of  the  house;   for  they  all  knew  that  the 
stone  house,  firmly  as  it  was  built,  would  be  no  protec- 
tion to  them ;  and  it  would  be  worse  to  be  buried  under 
its  ruins  than  even  to  be  caught  up  by  the  cyclone  and 
whirled  away  in  its  fierce  grasp  till  it  should  be  tired  <>t 
holding  them,  and  let  them  drop  from  its  awful  fii 
perhaps  miles  away,  and  certainly  widely  separated  f 
eack  other.     But  once  free  from  the  dangerous  house 


what  could  be  done  ?  Almost  every  one  in  countries 
where  they  are  liable  to  cyclones  builds  a  "dug-out"- 
/.  '..  a  sort  of  little  Im1  tVom  the  side  of  a  hill' 

The  cyclone  can  not  blow  down  a  hill,  and  as  it  blows 
over  it,  the  frightened  inmates  are  <|uite  safe.  But  Mr 
Harris  had  unwisely  kept  putting  off  building  a  "dug- 
till  after  the  ploughing.  ,,r  the  planting,  or  the  mow- 
ing, or  the  harvesting;  and  now  the  dreaded  storm  was 
upon  them  and  they  had  no  sorl  of  shelter  from  it. 

"Papa,"  said  Jimmy,  suddenly,  "come  to  my  house." 

To  this  day  Mr.  Harris  can  not  tell  exactly  why  he  ran 
to  Jimmy's  house.  (  ViMainly.  if  he  had  stopped  to  think 
about  it,  it  would  have  seemed  absurd  to  expect  safety  in 
a  straw-stack  when  you  could  not  reasonably  hope  for  it 
behind  stone  walls.  Hut  it  was  at  least  something  to  do, 
and  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  done;  so  they  all  ran,  ran' 
ran,  as  fast  as  they  could  to  the  deserted  stack.  There  was 
room  in  Jimmy's  house  for  the  whole  family,  and  they 
were  soon  sheltered  in  it. 

Outside,  raging  around  them,  they  could  hear  the  fear- 
ful crash  and  din  as  the  cyclone  did  its  destroying  work. 
But  it  was  at  least  a  comfort  that  they  were  all  together, 
and  that  they  could  not  see  the  sickening  color,  greenish- 
black,  of  the  frightful  cloud,  more  like  a  living  monster  in 
its  wrath  than  merely  a  force  of  nature,  necked  with  curl- 
ing white  here  and  there  at  the  lower  edge,  curving  and 
whirling  slowly,  then  swiftly  writhing  round  in  the  hol- 
low space  above,  and  springing  suddenly  down  upon  the 
earth  as  a  hawk  pounces  on  a  chicken,  boring,  boring,  bor- 
ing into  the  ground  like  a  great  cruel  auger,  sparing  no- 
thing, and  seizing,  not  like  the  hawk,  that  which  it  wants 
and  has  been  taught  by  instinct  to  try  and  get  at  any  cost, 
but  that  which  it  has  no  possible  use  for,  merely  with  a  wild 
and  terrible  instinct  to  destroy. 

They  listened,  listened,  listened,  as  it  seemed  to  them, 
for  hours,  though  in  reality  it  was  only  a  few  minutes. 
Then  suddenly,  with  one  swoop  of  its  powerful  folds,  the 
storm  cloud  bent  to  the  sturdy  straw-stack  doing  its 
to  befriend  its  master  and  playmates.  But  it  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  carrying  off  the  stack.  Why  not,  Mr.  Harris  can 
not  imagine  to  this  day,  when  far  firmer  foundations  than 
even  the  slowly  settling  base  of  the  straw  cone  had  yield 
ed  to  its  grasp.  It  only  lifted  off  the  upper  half  of  the 
stack,  as  if  it  had  sliced  it  in  two  with  a  knife,  leaving  the 
frightened  family  still  safe  in  the  lower  half,  though  now 
that  they  had  no  roof  there  came  pouring  in  upon  them 
a  terrible  deluge  of  black  mud,  while  they  were  brn 
by  falling  timbers  loosened  from  the  clutch  of  the  whirl- 
wind just  over  their  little  cabin.  A  whirl,  a  roar,  the  flash 
and  report  of  fearful  lightning  and  thunder,  a  moment  of 
murky  blackness,  and  the  cyclone  was  gone! 

Then,  indeed,  they  looked  tremblingly  at  each  other. 
They  were  all  there,  and  no  one  was  seriously  hurt,  though 
they  were  so  begrimed  with  the  shower  of  black  mud 
that  they  could  hardly^recognize  themselves.  It  seemed 
to  have  been  driven  into  their  very  skin;  many  washings 
only  removed  the  worst  of  it,  and  even  then,  Mr.  Harris 
assures  me,  there  was  a  grayness  left  which  had  to  wear 
away  gradually. 

••You  see,  papa,"  said  Jimmy,  proudly,  "my  houses 
never  cave  in ;  they  always  cave  out." 

"True,  my  son.  After  this  I  will  always  employ  you 
for  my  architect,''  said  papa,  stooping  to  kiss  the  lad  whose 
"house"  had  kept  safe  from  harm  even  the  little  helpless 
in  its  father's  arms,  though  when  the  storm  was  over, 
and' Mr.  Harris  looked  for  the  splendid  new  threshing-ma- 
chine for  which  he  had  paid  a  thousand  dollars  the  week 
before,  it  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  though  it  was  made  of 
iron,  and  so  heavy  that  I  dare  not  try  to  estimate  its 
weight.  it  was  reported  that  parts  of 

the  machine  had  been  found  scattered  over  the  prairie, 
four  or  five  miles  from  the  place  where  it  had  been  stand- 
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PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES  OF  JUMBO. 

BY  HIS  KEEPER,  MATTHEW  SCOTT. 

IT  was  in  December,  1851,  that  my  name  was  entered  on 
the  books  of  the  Royal  Zoological  Society's  Garden,  at 
Regent's  Park,  in  London.  I  was  then  seventeen  years 
of  age,  and  my  great  desire  to  be  constantly  among  the 
animals  which  I  had  visited  over  and  over  again  was  final- 
ly gratified. 

My  work  as  assistant  keeper  was  laborious,  but  I  did  not 
shirk  my  duties  for  fear  of  discharge,  and  the  pleasure  I 
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found  in  making  friends  of  the  dumb  beasts  made  the 
working  hours  pass  quickly  by.  The  most  ferocious  and 
the  wildest  animals  seemed  to  be  the  ones  I  liked  best,  and 
whenever  an  elephant  arrived  at  the  Garden  I  was  usually 
the  first  to  make  friends  with  him.  Sometimes  I  found 
it  impossible  to  gain  their  confidence,  and  I  might  tell  of 
many  a  struggle  with  a  treacherous  wild-eat  or  hyena. 

I  well  remember  when  it  was  announced,  eighteen  years 
ago,  that  an  African  elephant,  with  immense  ears  like 
folding  parlor  doors,  would  soon  arrive,  and  the  managers 
decided  to  put  me.  in  charge  of  him.  There  was  great  ex- 
citement when  the  boat  arrived  from  Paris,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  all  the  boys  and  girls  in  London  turned  out  to  see 
him.  The  little  elephant  was  a  curiosity  on  account  of 
his  peculiar  shape  and  big  ears,  and  the  members  of  sev- 
eral learned  societies  came  to  examine  him.  The  name  I 
gave  him,  Jumbo,  had  no  particular  significance;  in  fact, 
I  don't  think  I  had  ever  heard  it. 

From  the  natives  where  he  was  captured  it  was  learned 
that  Jumbo  was  five  years  of  age,  and  I  took  delight  in 
telling  the  visitors  that  he  would  grow  to  be  the  biggest 
elephant  in  the  world.  This  I  judged  from  the  peculiar 
size  and  proportions  of  his  bones  in  relation  to  the  body, 
and  I  resolved  soon  afterward  that  I  would  make  a  study 
of  feeding  him.  He  was  then  sickly,  and  in  a  bad  state 
of  health  generally.  Jumbo  and  myself  were  fast  friends 
the  first  time  we  met,  and  he  would  be  governed  by  none 
of  the  other  keepers.  He  was  like  a  great  good-natured 
boy,  and  he  took  a  special  fancy  to  children  and  ladies, 
and  was  never  so  happy  as  when  he  could  carry  a  back- 
load  of  little  ones  around  the  Park.  His  passengers  in- 
cluded children  of  royalty  and  nobility,  and  as  he  grew 
rapidly,  a  larger  saddle  was  necessary  every  few  months. 

One  day  as  Jumbo  was  passing  through  a  crowd  he  sud- 
denly stopped,  and  would  not  move  an  inch  when  I  com- 
manded him  to  proceed.  From  my  seat  in  the  saddle  I 
observed  that  a  lady  below  was  much  agitated  as  she  came 
running  toward  Jumbo.  Leaning  over  the  side  of  the 


saddle,  I  saw  that  a  child  of  two  or  three  years  had  fallen 
in  our  pathway,  and  was  lying  between  Jumbo's  fore-feet. 
The  beast  would  not  stir  until  he  had  taken  up  the  infant 
tenderly  in  his  trunk  and  passed  it  over  to  the  mother. 

Mr.  Barnum,  ten  years  ago,  saw  Jumbo  at  the  Gardens, 
and  tried  to  purchase  him.  When  he  offered  $50,000  for 
him,  I  was  afraid  the  directors  would  let  him  go,  and  that 
I  would  lose  my  best  friend.  I  didn't  have  much  to  say 
to  the  great  showman,  and  was  not  at  all  anxious  to  ex- 
hibit the  goo.d  points  of  my  big  elephant,  until  after  the 
managers  of  the  Garden  had  assured  me  that  they  would 
never  allow  the  animal  to  go  to  America  for  any  price. 
Six  years  ago,  however,  Jumbo  had  turns  of  fretfulness 
which  alarmed  the  directors,  and  they  even  went  so  far 
as  to  purchase  blunderbusses  with  which  to  shoot  him  if 
he  became  mad  and  unmanageable.  I  told  them  that  ele- 
phants were  social  animals,  and  that  what  ailed  Jumbo- 
was  the  want  of  society  with  his  own  species. 

As  Mr.  Barnum  had  a  score  or  two  of  elephants  in  his. 
great  American  show,  Mr.  A.  D.  Bartlett,  superintendent 
of  the  Zoological  Gardens,  advised  the  sale  of  Jumbo  at  a 
greatly  reduced  price.  Mr.  Barnum  offered  $10,000,  and 
the  directors  accepted  it,  on  the  condition  that  he  should 
take  him  as  he  stood,  as  they  would  run  no  risks  of  re- 
moving him.  The  bargain  was  made,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  happiest  days  of  my  life  when  I  found  that  I  was  to- 
accompany  my  old  friend  across  the  water. 

The  journey  is  familiar  to  every  boy  and  girl  in  the 
land.  Even  those  who  have  not  seen  Jumbo  on  his  trav- 
els through  the  country  have  read  how  Jumbo  was  boxed 
up  and  hoisted  aboard  the  steamer  Assyrian  Monarch  by 
means  of  enormous  derricks,  and  how,  on  his  arrival  in. 
New  York  in  April,  1882,  every  paper  in  the  land  had  col- 
umns of  interesting  news  about  the  wonderful  beast  that 
had  now  grown  to  be  the  largest  known  animal  in  the 
world. 

When  Jumbo  had  got  to  be  a  good-sized  boy,  another 
African  elephant  was  brought  to  the  Zoological  Gardens. 
This  was  a  female,  and  we  named  her  Alice.  She  is  now 
there,  and  her  age  is  twenty  years,  four  years  less  than, 
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Jumbo's  age.  She  is  of  the  same  build,  and  very  affec- 
tionate, but  does  not  display  the  same  affection  for  chil- 
dren. 

Jumbo  and  Alice  always  went  out  together,  and  when- 
ever he  was  taken  for  a  promenade  she  was  uneasy  unless 
she  could  go  too.  Her  affection  for  me  was  very  marked, 
and  when  I  return  to  England  I  expect  to  be  greeted  by 
her  with  cordial  demonstrations  of  elephant  pleasure. 
She  was  growing  fast  when  I  left  her,  and  she  has  six  or- 
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seven  years  to  grow  yet.  The  children  call  her  now,  as 
then,  Jumbo's  wife. 

Jumbo  was  unlike  any  other  elephant  in  Mr.  Barnum's 
great  herd.  It  would  never  do  to  punish  him  or  to  force 
him  to  obey.  Mr.  Arstingstall  holds  sway  over  nearly 
fifty  great  animals  (any  one  of  which  might  pick  him  up 
and  hurl  him  as  a  boy  would  a  rat)  solely  because  they 
fear  him.  Not  so  with  Jumbo.  He  minded  me  because 
he  loved  me.  Many  years  ago  it  was  that  he  began  to 
show  his  affection  for  me,  and  he  never  betrayed  the  con- 
fidence I  placed  in  him.  Whenever  I  could  make  my 
wishes  known  to  him,  he  always  obeyed.  Like  a  child,  he 
would  sometimes  be  peevish  and  sullen,  but  at  such  times 
he  would  solicit  me  to  pet  him,  and  if  I  remained  near,  he 
would  soon  get  over  his  ill  feeling. 

We  have  travelled  many  thousands  of  miles  together 
in  the  magnificent  car  built  expressly  for  our  use.  My 
sleeping  apartment  was  at  one  end  of  the  car,  and  my  bed 
was  .near  Jumbo.  Unless  I  was  in  it  he  would  not  go  to 
sleep,  no  matter  what  hour  of  the  night  it  might  be. 
Sometimes  I  would  take  a  short  walk  around  the  city  after 
the  exhibition  was  over  for  the  day,  and  before  the  cars 
.started.  Jumbo  was  always  awake,  and  waiting  for  his  bit 
of  cake  and  beer,  or  whatever  I  had.  He  always  shared 
my  beer  at  night.  Once  I  forgot  to  give  him  his  portion, 
and  after  I  had  dropped  asleep  he  put  his  trunk  around 
me,  and  lifted  me  out  of  my  bed.  I  then  recollected  the 
nip  of  beer  I  had  left  in  the  mug,  not  enough  to  wet  the 
old  fellow's  throat,  but  as  soon  as  he  got  it  he  was  sat- 
isfied. 

He  was  mischievous,  too,  and  oftentimes  he  would  wait 
until  I  had  fallen  asleep,  and  then  carefully  take  off  my 
bedclothes  without  awakening  me.  If  it  was  cold  wea- 
ther, I  would  find  the  quilts  crowded  into  the  ventilator 
overhead.  I  recollect  finding  my  coat  and  vest  carefully 
tucked  into  the  grating  of  the  car,  out  of  my  reach.  I 
looked  for  them  for  half  an  hour,  while  Jumbo  swung  his 
trunk  like  an  enormous  pendulum,  as  he  always  did  when 
expressing  delight.  Finally  he  directed  my  attention  to 
the  grating,  and  at  my  request  gave  them  back.  Many 
times  Jumbo  has  picked  me  up  and  placed  me  out  of  dan- 
ger of  various  kinds  to  which  he  fancied  I  was  exposed, 
and  in  several  instances  he  saved  my  life.  When  the 
stampede  of  elephants  took  place  last  year,  he  caught  me 
in  his  trunk,  and  held  me  a  prisoner  between  his  fore-feet 
until  the  general  alarm  had  subsided. 

A  n  amusing  instance  occurred  at  Penn  Yan  of  Jumbo's 
jealousy  of  the  attention  paid  me  by  visitors  to  the  great 
show. 

A  young  lady  from  the  rural  districts  took  quite  a  fan- 
cy to  me,  and  I  suppose  I  took  more  pains  than  usual 
that  she  should  know  the  whole  history  of  Jumbo.  She 
returned  several  times  before  the  circus  performance  be- 
gan in  the  big  tent,  and  each  time  brought  a  bouquet  or 
other  small  gift.  After  the  exhibition  she  came  again, 
and  Jumbo  concluded  that  I  was  either  in  great  danger 
or  else  receiving  altogether  too  much  attention  from  the 
damsel.  At  any  rate,  he  wound  his  trunk  around  me 
and  drew  me  away  from  her.  I  freed  myself,  and  again 
made  myself  agreeable,  when  Jumbo  picked  me  up  and 
placed  me  on  one  side,  and  then  gently  but  firmly  pushed 
the  lady  away  from  him  as  far  as  his  chains  would  allow. 

Poor  Jumbo  is  now  no  more,  and  I  shall  probably  re- 
turn to  England  this  winter.  Mr.  Barnum  has  repeatedly 
desired  me  to  remain  in  Bridgeport,  and  go  out  again 
with  the  great  show  next  spring.  The  trip  will  be  west 
across  the  continent,  and  I  expect  to  go;  but  I  will  first 
go  to  my  old  home  in  London,  where  my  brother  and 
sister  reside. 

I  do  not  like  to  review  the  details  of  Jumbo's  sudden 
death.  He  showed  his  affection  for  me  to  the  last  mo- 
ment, and  it  seems  that  he  realized  the  danger  to  which  I 
Was  exposed.  He  first  took  care,  as  he  saw  the  fatal  train 


coming,  that  I  should  be  saved,  and  quickly  put  me  out  of 
harm's  way.  Then  he  as  quickly  rolled  Tom  Thumb 
away  from  the  track,  and  in  so  doing  lost  so  much  time 
that  the  engine  was  upon  him  before  he  could  move  away. 
He  was  a  king,  and  he  faced  death  like  a  king.  The  loco- 
motive struck  him  on  the  head,  fracturing  his  skull. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Thomas,  Ontario,  where  the 
accident  occurred,  turned  out  to  see  the  great  animal  as 
he  lay  stretched  on  the  bank  next  day,  and  an  enterpris- 
ing photographer  took  a  large  picture  of  Jumbo,  while  I 
stood  by  his  head.  I  have  the  first  copy  which  was  print- 
ed, and  prize  it  as  the  only  perfect  picture  of  my  dead 
companion  of  eighteen  years,  who  was  always  faithful, 
and  to  me  as  devoted  as  a  human  being  could  ever  be. 

Jumbo's  hide  and  bones  are  now  in  charge  of  Professor 
Ward,  proprietor  of  the  great  museum  at  Rochester,  New 
York,  and  he  is  preparing  them  for  Mr.  Barnum  hereafter 
to  transport  through  the  country  with  his  show.  Event- 
ually the  skeleton  will  rest  at  the  National  Museum  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington,  while  the 
stuffed  skin  will  be  placed  in  the  Barnum  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History  at  Tufts  College,  near  Boston. 


Mr.  Barnum  sends  the  following  short  account  of  Jum- 
bo's introduction  to  his  herd  of  elephants: 

"The  day  after  Jumbo's  arrival  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  we  resolved  to  introduce  him  to  the  thirty-five 
Indian  elephants  which  we  had  there.  Some  of  us  feared 
the  result,  but  Scott  insisted  that  Jumbo  was  too  m  itch  of 
a  gentleman  to  misbehave.  So  we  placed  our  thirty-five 
elephants  in  a  row,  each  being  chained  one  leg  to  a  post, 
and  then  Scott  led  Jumbo  in.  He  passed  in  front  of  the 
string  of  elephants,  looking  at  first  a  little  surprised,  as 
did  all  the  other  elephants  when  they  first  discovered  him 
approaching.  But  Jumbo  and  all  the  other  elephants  at 
once  looked  kindly,  and  each  extended  its  trunk  as  Jumbo 
passed,  which  he  fondly  took  with  his  own  trunk,  giv- 
ing each  elephant  a  kind  caress.  Mutual  affection  seem- 
ed at  once  established,  and  it  existed  without  interruption 
till  the  day  of  his  death." 


The  illustrations  on  the  preceding  page  show  the  treat- 
ment to  which  an  unruly  elephant  is  subjected.  The 
animal  in  the  central  picture,  which  is  trying  to  "bring 
the  house  down  about  their  ears,"  is  evidently  a  new  ar- 
rival. 

In  the  second  picture  he  is  shown  strapped  down  to  the 
floor,  with  his  legs  pulled  out  in  different  directions,  so 
that  he  is  a  very  helpless  and  unhappy  monster.  This 
treatment  ought  to  show  him  that  the  slight  young  man 
standing  near  him  is  his  master;  but  no  sooner  is  he  re- 
leased, perhaps,  than  he  forgets  his  late  humiliating  posi- 
tion, and  begins  to  "cut  up"  again.  Accordingly,  his 
keeper  proceeds  to  the  third  mode  of  correction.  The 
huge  beast  is  hoisted  on  to  a  pedestal  which  allows  him 
just  room  enough  for  his  four  feet,  so  long  as  he  keeps 
them  close  together.  To  make  it  worse,  the  keeper  stands 
below,  and  addresses  his  great  charge  in  terms  of  reproach 
such  as  a  nurse  might  use  to  a  naughty  child. 

A  little  of  this  kind  of  treatment  usually  goes  a  long 
way  toward  subduing  the  rebellious  spirit,  but  not  always. 
An  elephant,  it  is  well  known,  has  a  proper  appreciation 
of  his  own  bulk  and  weight.  He  will  not  cross  a  bridge 
until  he  has  tested  its  strength.  He  has  no  confidence  in 
anything  but  solid  earth.  Imagine,  then,  what  his  feel- 
ings must  be  when  he  is  raised  eight  or  ten  feet  in  the  air 
and  left  to  hang  there. 

This  generally  reduces  him  to  obedience.  He  finds  it 
easier  now  to  do  what  this  man,  his  keeper,  wants  him  to 
do,  and  follows  him  around  the  premises  as  meekly  as  any 
kitten. 
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f-Jow  One  turned  his 

Trouble  to  some  account  < 


BY     HOWARD     PYLE. 


fT^HERE  was  a  soldier  marching1  along  the  road,  right — 
j|_  left — right — left,  until  he  had  come  to  his  rich  brother's 
house. 

"Good-day,  brother,"  said  he,  "and  how  does  the  old 
world  treat  you  ?" 

But  the  rich  brother  screwed  up  his  face  and  rubbed  his 
nose,  for  he  was  none  too  glad  to  see  the  other.  "  What !" 
said  he,  "and  is  the  pewter  penny  back  again?" 

The  brave  soldier  said  tut!  tut!  and  was  not  this  a  pret- 
ty way  to  welcome  a  brother  home,  to  be  sure!  All  that 
he  wanted  was  just  a  crust  of  bread  or  two,  and  a  chance 
to  rest  the  soles  of  his  feet  back  of  the  stove  a  little  while. 

Oh,  well,  if  that  was  all  that  he  wanted,  he  might  have 
his  supper  and  a  bed  for  the  night,  but  he  must  not  ask 
for  any  more,  and  he  must  jog  on  in  the  morning  and 
never  come  that  way  again. 

Over  by  the  fire  was  a  bench,  and  on  the  bench  was  a 
basket,  and  in  the  basket  were  seven  young  ducks  that 
waited  where  it  was  warm  until  the  rest  were  hatched. 
The  soldier  saw  nothing  of  these;  down  he  sat,  and  the 
little  young  ducks  said  "  Peep !"  and  died  all  at  once.  Up 
jumped  the  soldier,  and  over  went  the  beer  mug  that  sat 
by  the  fire,  so  that  the  beer  ran  all  around  and  put  out  the 
blaze. 

At  this  the  rich  brother  fell  into  a  mighty  rage.  "See!" 
said  he,  "you  never  go  anywhere  but  you  bring  trouble 
witli  you.  Out  of  the  house  before  I  make  this  broom 
rattle  about  your  ears!" 

And  so  the  brave  soldier  had  to  go  out  under  the  bless- 
ed sky  again.  "Well!  well!"  said  he,  "the  cream  is  all 
sour  over  yonder,  for  sure  and  certain !  All  the  same,  it 
will  better  nothing  to  be  in  the  dumps;  so  we'll  just  sing  a 
wee  bit  of  a  song  to  keep  our  spirits  up."  So  the  soldier 
began  to  sing  and  sing,  and  by-aud-by  he  made  out  that 
somebody  was  singing  along  with  him. 

"  Hello,  comrade!"  said  he;  "  who  is  there  ?" 

"  Oh,"  said  a  voice  beside  him,  "it  is  only  Trouble." 

"And  what  are  you  doing  there,  Trouble  ?" 

Oh,  Trouble  was  only  jogging  along  with  him.  They 
had  been  friends  and  comrades  for  this  many  a  bright  day, 
though  the  soldier  had  known  nothing  of  that.  Why, 
where  had  the  soldier  ever  gone  anywhere  that  Trouble 
had  not  gone  along  with  him  ? 

Yes,  yes.  This  was  all  very  fine ;  but  there  must  be  an 
end  of  the  business.  See !  yonder  was  one  road  and  here 
was  another.  Trouble  might  go  that  road,  and  he  would 
go  this. 

"Oh  no,"  says  Trouble,  "I  will  never  leave  you  now; 
you  and  I  have  been  comi-ades  too  long  for  that." 

Very  well.  The  soldier  would  see  about  that.  They 
should  go  to  the  King,  and  he  should  know  all  about  the 


business.  Tilings  had  come  to  a  pretty  pass  if  one  could 
not  choose  one's  own  comrade  in  this  broad  world,  but 
must  have  Trouble  always  jogging  at  his  heels. 

So  off  they  went — the  soldier  and  Trouble — and  by- 
and-by  they  came  to  the  great  town,  and  there  they  found 
the  King. 

"  Well,  and  what  is  the  trouble  now  ?"  said  the  King. 

Trouble,  indeed  !  Why,  it  was  thus  and  so;  here  was 
that  same  Trouble  tramping  around  at  the  soldier's  heels, 
and  would  go  wherever  he  went.  Now  the  soldier  would 
like  to  know  whether  one  had  no  right  to  choose  one's 
own  comrades. 

Well,  the  King  thought  and  thought,  and  puzzled  and 
puzzled,  but  that  nut  was  too  hard  for  him  to  crack;  so  he 
sent  off  for  all  of  his  wise  councillors  to  see  what  they  had 
to  say  about  the  matter. 

When  they  had  all  come  together  the  wise  councillors 
began  to  talk  and  talk,  and  one  said  one  thing  and  anoth- 
er another.  After  a  while  they  fell  to  arguing  with  loud 
voices,  and  then  they  grew  angry,  and  at  last  came  to 
fisticuffs. 

That  was  the  kind  of  prank  that  Trouble  played  them. 

Now  the  King  had  a  daughter,  and  when  she  heard  all 
the  hubbub  she  came  to  see  what  it  was  about. 

Well,  the  King  told  her  how  the  soldier  had  come  to  get 
rid  of  Trouble,  and  how  he  had  done  nothing  but  bring  it 
with  him. 

"Perhaps,"  said  she,  "Trouble  might  leave  him  if  he 
were  married." 

At  this  the  King  fell  into  a  mighty  fume,  for  no  man 
likes  to  have  a  woman  tell  him  to  do  thus  and  so.  He  should 
like  to  know  what  the  Princess  meant  by  coming  and 
pouring  her  broth  into  their  pot !  If  that  was  her  notion, 
she  might  help  the  soldier  herself.  Married  he  should  be, 
and  she  should  be  his  wife;  that  was  what  the  King  said. 

So  the  soldier  and  the  Princess  were  married,  and  then 
the  King  had  them  both  put  into  a  great  chest  and  thrown 
into  the  sea.  But  there  was  room  in  the  chest  for  Trou- 
ble, and  he  went  along  with  them. 

Well,  they  floated  on,  and  on,  and  on  for  a  great  long 
time,  until  at  last  the  chest  came  ashore  at  a  place  where 
three  giants  lived. 

The  three  giants  were  sitting  on  the  shore  fishing.  ' '  See, 
brothers !"  said  the  first  one  of  them;  "yonder  is  a  great 
chest  washed  up  on  the  shore."  So  they  went  over  to 
where  it  was,  and  then  the  second  giant  took  it  on  his 
shoulder  and  carried  it  home.  After  that  they  all  three 
sat  down  to  supper. 

Just  then  the  soldier's  nose  began  to  itch  and  tickle  so 
that,  for  the  life  of  him,  he  could  not  help  sneezing. 

"  At-tchew!" — and  there  it  was. 
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"  Hark,  brothers,"  said  the  third  giant;  "  yonder  is  some- 
body in  the  chest!" 

So  the  three  giants  came  and  opened  the  chest,  and 
there   were  the   soldier  and  the  Princess.      Trouble  was 
there  too,  but  the  giants  saw  nothing  of 
him. 

They  bound  the  soldier  with  strong 
cords,  so  that  they  might  have  him  for 
breakfast  in  the  morning. 

And  now  what  was  to  be  done  with  the 
Princess  ? 

"See,  brothers,"  said  the  first  giant;  "I 
am  thinking  that  a  wife  will  about  fit  my 
needs.  This  lass  will  do  as  well  as  any, 
and  as  I  found  her,  I  will  just  keep  her." 

"  Prut !  how  you  talk !"  said  the  second 
giant.  "  Do  you  think  that  nobody  is  to 
marry  in  the  wide  world  but  you  ?  Who 
was  it  brought  the  lass  to  the  house,  I 
should  like  to  know?  No;  I  will  marry 
her  myself." 

"Stop!"  said  the  third  giant;  "you  are 
both  going  too  fast  on  that  road.  I  thought 
of  a  wife  long  before  either  of  you.  Who 
was  it  found  that  the  lass  was  in  the  house, 
I  should  like  to  know  ?" 

And  so  they  talked  and  talked  until 
they  fell  to  quarrelling,  and  then  to  blows. 
Over  they  rolled,  cuffing  and  slapping, 
until  each  one  killed  the  others,  and  they 
all  lay  as  dead  as  fishes. 

"See,  now,"  said  Trouble  to  the  sol- 
el  icT,  "who  can  say  that  I  have  done  no- 
thing for  you  ?  Listen !  Over  yonder  i  11 
the  field  is  a  great  stone,  under  which  the 
giants  have  hidden  stacks  and  stacks  of 
money.  Go  and  borrow  a  cart  and  two 
horses,  and  I  will  show  you  where  it  is."' 

\Vell,  you  may  guess  that  that  was  a 
song  that  pleased  the  soldier.  Off  he 
went  and  borrowed  a  cart  and  two  horses 


of  one  of  the  neighbors.  Then  he  and  Trouble 
went  into  the  field  together,  and  Trouble  show- 
ed him  where  the  stone  was  under  which  the 
treasure  lay. 

The  soldier  rolled  over  the  stone,  and  there, 
sure  enough,  lay  bags  and  bags  all  full  of  gold, 
and  silver  money. 

Down  lie  went  into  the  pit  and  began  bring- 
ing up  the  money  and  loading  it  into  the  cart. 
After  a  while  he  had  brought  it  all  but  one 
bagful. 

"See,  Trouble,"  said  he,  "  my  back  is  nearly 
broken  with  carrying  the  money.  There  is  still 
one  bag  down  there  yet;  go  down,  like  a  good 
lad,  and  bring  it  up  for  me." 

Oh  yes;  Trouble  would  do  that  much  for  the 
soldier,  for  had  they  not  been  comrades  for 
many  and  one  bright,  blessed  days  ?  Down  he 
goes  into  the  pit,  and  then  you  may  believe  that 
the  soldier  was  not  long  in  rolling  the  stone 
back  into  its  place.  So  there  was  Trouble  as. 
tight  as  a  fly  in  a  bottle. 

After  that  the  soldier  went  back  home  again 
with  great  contentment.  He  had  left  one  bag- 
of  money,  but  then  it  was  worth  that  much  to 
be  rid  of  Trouble. 

After  that  the  soldier  built  a  ship,  and  loaded 
it  with  the  money.  Then  he  and  the  Princess 
sailed  away  to  the  King's  house,  for  they 
thought  that  maybe  the  King  would  like  them 
better  now  that  Trouble  had  left  them  and 
money  had  come. 

When  the  King  saw  what  a  great  boat-load  of  gold  and 
silver  the  soldier  had  brought  home  with  him,  he  was  as 
pleased  as  could  be.  He  could  not  make  enough  of  the 
brave  soldier.  He  called  him  son,  and  walked  about  the 
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streets  with  him  arm  in  arm,  so  that  the  folks  might  see 
how  fond  he  was  of  the  other. 

Well,  one  day  a  neighbor  came  to  the  rich  brother  and 
said, 

"Dear!  dear!  but  the  world  is  easy  with  your  brother 
the  soldier!" 

At  this  the  rich  brother  pricked  up  his  ears.  "How  is 
that?"  said  he. 

Oh,  the  neighbor  could  not  tell  him.  All  that  he  knew 
was  that  the  soldier  was  living  over  yonder  with  a  Prin- 
cess for  his  wife,  arid  with  a  barn  full  of  bags  of  g-old  and 
silver  instead  of  barleycorn. 

Well !  well !  this  would  never  do.  The  rich  brother  must 
pick  up  acquaintance  with  the  soldier  again  now  that  he 
was  rising-  in  the  world.  So  he  put  on  his  blue  Sunday 
coat  and  his  best  hat,  and  away  he  went  to  the  soldier's 
house. 

Well,  the  soldier  was  a  good-natured  fellow,  and  bore 
grudges  against  nobody,  so  he  shook  hands  with  his  bro- 
ther, and  they  sat  down  and  had  their  pipes  and  beer  to- 
gether by  the  stove.     Then  the  rich  bro- 
ther wanted  to  know  all  about  every- 
thing.     How  came  it  that  the  other  was 
so  well  off  in  the  world  ? 

Oh,  there  was  no  secret  about  that; 
it  happened  thus  and  so.  And  then 
the  soldier  told  all  about  it.  After  that 
the  other  went  home,  but  there  was 
a  great  buzzing  in  his  head,  I  can  tell 
you. 

"Now,"  says  he  to  himself,  "I  will 
go  over  yonder  to  the  giants'  house,  and 
will  let  Trouble  out  from  under  the 
stone.  Then  he  will  come  here  to  my 
brother,  and  will  turn  things  topsy-tur- 
vy, and  I  will  get  the  bag  of  money  that 
\\.-is  left  there." 

So  off  he  went  until  he  came  to  the 
place  where  Trouble  lay  under  the  stone. 
He  rolled  the  stone  over,  and.  whisk  ! 
clip  !  out  popped  Trouble  from  the 

hole. 

' '  And  so  you  were  leaving  me  here 
to  be  starved,  were  you  ?"  said  he. 

"Oh,  dear  friend  Trouble,  it  was  not 
I;  it  was  my  brother  the  soldier." 


"li.  \\-i-ll.  that  was  all  one  to  Trouble. 
:  iiat  he  was  out,  he  would  stay  with 
the  man  who  lei  liim  out,  and  there  was 
an  end  of  it.  So  bring  along  the  bag 
of  gold,  for  it  was  high  time  that  they 
uen-  ^oing  home. 

S. .  the  rich  brother  took  the  bag  of 
gold  over  his  shoulder,  and  the  two 
wenl  home  to^-tlmr,  and  if  anybody 
was  down  in  the  mouth,  it  was  the  rich 
brother. 

And  now  everything  went  wrong 
with  the  rich  brother,  for  Trouble  dogged 
his  heels  wherever  he  went.  At  last 
his  patience  could  hold  out  no  longer, 
and  he  began  to  cudgel  his  brains  to 
tind  some  way  to  get  rid  of  his  Trou- 
ble. 

So  one  day  he  said,  "Come,  Trouble, 
we  will  go  out  into  the  forest  this  morn- 
ing, and  cut  some  wood." 

Well,  that  suited  Trouble  as  well  as 
anything  rise,  so  off  they  went  together, 
arm  in  arm.     By-and-by  they  c;u 
the  forest,  and  there  the  man  cut 
a  great  tree.     Then  he  split  open   t  lu- 
st iimp.  and  drove  a  wedge  into  it.     So 
it  came  dinner -time,  and  then  Trouble  and  he  ate  to 
gether. 

"See,  now,  Trouble,"  said  the  man,  "they  tell  me  that 
you  can  go  anywhere  in  all  of  the  world." 
"  Yes. "said  Trouble;  "that  is  so." 

"  And  could  you  go  into  that  tree  that  I  have  split 
yonder  .'" 

Oh  yes;  Ti-ouble  could  do  that  well  enough. 
If  that  was  so,  the  man  would  like  to  see  him  do  it — that 
he  would. 

Prut!  it  was  little  the  man  wanted;  Trouble  would  cio 
that  and  more,  too,  for  a  friend's  asking.  So  he  made  him- 
self small  and  smaller,  and  so  crept  into  the  cleft  in  the 
log  as  easily  as  though  he  had  been  a  mouse.  But  in 
sooner  was  he  snugly  in  the  cleft  than  the  man  seized  his 
axe  and  knocked  out  the  wedge,  and  there  was  Trouk 
safe  as  safe  could  be. 

Dear  me.  that  was  a  long,  long  time  ago,  or  else  some 
busybody  must  have  let  Trouble  out  of  that  log,  for  1  I;  now 
very  well  that  he  is  stumping  about  the  world  n< 
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SIAMESE  CHILDREN  BATHING 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

rpHREE  little  stories,  none  of  which  is  without 
1  merit,  appear  In  the  Post-office  Box  this  week. 
The  pretty  cut  at  the  head  of  the  Post-office  Box 
illustrates  Harry's  letter  from  Siam,  which  all 
will  enjoy. 

BANGKOK,  Si«a. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— Ada  and  I  are  having  a 
very  jolly  time  in  Bangkok,  and  we  thought  you 
would  like  to  hear  about  some  of  the  strange 
sights  We  go  everywhere  in  boats,  for  the  city, 
like  Venice,  is  all  cut  up  by  canals,  and  there  is 
only  one  road  in  Bangkok,  and  that  is  a  poor 
one  It  is  hard  work  sometimes  rowing  against 
the  tide  Mamma  says  pulling  against  the  tide 
is  hard  work  anywhere  ;  she  says  you  will  agree 
with  her  about  that. 

You  ou"ht  to  see  little  tots  of  three  years  old 
swimming  like  ducks.  Babies  are  thrown  in  the 
water  almost  as  soon  as  they  can  move  then- 
limbs,  and  they  like  swimming  better  than  walk- 
in"  You  can  hardly  drown  a  Siamese  infant  if 
you  try.  Of  course  nobody,  not  even  Jimmy 
BI..WII.  would  really  think  of  trying,  but  you 
know  what  I  mean. 

Papa  came  in  one  day,  not  long  ago,  and  pro- 
posed   something   nice.     "Children."    said    he. 
cheerily,  "I've  a  treat  for  you.    I've  just  been 
talking  to  the  Minister  of  War,  and  he  tells  me 
he  is  going  to  have  a  show  at  his  place  to-night, 
and  he'll  be  pleased  to  see  us  if  we  care  to  come." 
"Hurrah  !  how  jolly  !"  shouted  I. 
At  about  half  past  seven  we  were  seated  in 
our  covered  boat  ready  to  start  for  the  evening  s 
amusement.    Four  sinewy  Siamese  rowers,  dress- 
ed in  while  sail'  >r's  jacket  and  trousers,  and  large 
straw  hats,  sent  us  up  the  stream  at  a  fine  pace. 
••  It's  just  lovely,  going  everywhere  in  boats  !' 
said  Ada. 

"  You'll  have  enough  of  it  by-and-by,"  said  I. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  Minister's  house  we 
•were  taken  into  a  large  hall.  On  a  platform  at 
one  end  of  the  hull  were  two  strange-looking 
figures  dressed  in  green,  with  long  flapping  tails, 
lying  right  on  their  faces.  On  one  side  of  the 
platform  were  a  number  of  men  with  sticks,  who 
chanted  a  story,  and  beat  time  with  the  sticks. 
These  queer  figures  were  mermaids. 

I'll  tell  you  what  we  saw— people  with  their 
finger-nails  six  or  seven  inches  long,  curved  like 
a  bird's  claw,  and  turning  their  elbows,  hands, 
fingers,  toes,  and  everything,  all  the  wrong  way. 
Presently  a  king,  queen,  and  little  prince  came 
on  the  platform.  Their  dresses  were  costly,  be- 
ing of  cloth  of  gold,  and  sparkling  with  jewels. 
They  had  crowns  on  their  heads,  and  gorgeous 
rings  on  their  fingers  and  ears.  These  people 
chased  each  other  around  in  a  very  absurd  way  ; 
the  queen  having  lost  the  king  and  the  prince, 
•was  supposed  to  be  finding  them.  The  mermaids 
helped  her.  It  was  very  funny,  yet  very  silly. 
After  a  while  the  king  and  the  prince  went  to 
bed  with  their  crowns  on.  Ada  whispered  to  me 
that  she  always  had  thought  kings  slept  in  their 
crowns,  and  now  she  knew  it. 

At  this  time  papa  said  he  thought  it  was  too 
late  for  us  to  see  any  more  of  the  show,  so  we 
went  home.  Papa  is  a  missionary ;  that  is  the 
way  Ada  and  I  happen  to  be  living  in  Siam. 

HARBT. 


AN  OLD  DOG'S  STORY. 

I  am  growing  old  and  feeble,  but  as  I  think  of 
the  days  of  riiy  youth,  one  event  fills  me  with  a 
joyful  sense  of  consequence  and  pride.  One  day 
I  was  awakened  from  my  nap  by  a  sound  of  eon- 
fusion.  People  were  hurrying  around  in  the  wild- 


est excitement ;  the 
room  was  filled  with 
smoke,  which  almost 
suffocated  me.  and  I 
could  hear  the  sound 
of  engines  at  work.  I 
stood  dazed  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  then  it  flashed 
across  my  bewildered 
brain  that  there  was  a 
fire.  I  tore  out  into  the 
open  air  to  behold  my 
own  master's  house  in 
flames. 

An  excited  crowd 
was  in  the  street.  Lad- 
ders were  being  placed 
at  the  windows.  I 
barked  with  excite- 
ment. Suddenly  the 
mother  of  the  family 
shrieked  in  agony,  "My 
child  !  oh,  my  child  !" 
The  father  rushed  into 
the  house,  and  ran  f  n  un 
room  to  room  in  search 
of  the  missing  one,  un- 
til driven  out  by  the 
smoke  and  flame.  Sud- 
denly it  flashed  across 
me  that  the  baby  was 
in  the  parlor  Had  I 
not  been  playing  with 
him  only  an  hour  ago? 
In  a  second  I  was  by  his  side.  I  flew  to  the 
window  barking  with  all  my  might,  and  back 
to  the  baby  again,  but  all  my  efforts  were  in 
vain  •  I  could  not  make  the  stupid  people  under- 
stand me.  At  last  a  bright  thought  struck  me  : 
I  ran  to  the  baby,  and  seizing  the  pretty  lace 
collar  he  wore  between  my  teeth,  I  tore  it  off, 
and  running  to  the  window,  held  it  up  so  that  it 
might  be  seen  by  the  people  in  the  street  below. 
Once  more  the  frantic  father,  divining  my  mean- 
ing, rushed  into  the  house  and  to  the  parlor, 
where  he  knew  I  was.  Clasping  his  child  to  his 
arms  he  fled  from  the  burning  building.  I  dashed 
to  the  window  and  leaped  out.  A  moment  after, 
the  wall  fell  in  with  a  crash.  But  the  baby  was 
saved.  BARRY  M. 

BAYO.NNE,  NBW  JKBSBY.    

MANCHESTER,  ENGLAND. 

I  am  a  little  girl  of  twelve  years  old.  I  lay  in 
bed  for  a  year  and  a  half  with  hip-disease.  I  can 
walk  about  now  with  a  crutch  and  a  high-heeled 
boot  I  have  two  brothers  and  four  sisters.  To- 
day there  has  been  a  great  trades  demonstra- 
tion held  in  Manchester  on  account  of  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Ship -canal  Bill.  Two  of  my  sisters 
and  I  went  to  Albert  Square,  where  they  assem- 
bled to  the  number  of  4(1.000.  consisting  of  trades 
societies,  Odd-Fellows.  Foresters,  Ancient  Shep- 
herds, and  Teetotalers.  We  had  a  splendid  view 
from  one  of  the  windows  in  Albert  Square.  It 
took  an  hour  and  a  half  for  the  procession  to 
march  out  of  it.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  it  was  a 
tine  day  We  hope  that  the  canal  will  be  opened 
in  four  or  five  years,  when  I  trust  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  large  ships  from  America  and 
other  countries  coming  up  to  the  Manchester 
docks  with  cotton,  provisions,  and  other  articles. 
Your  happy  little  correspondent, 

ANNIE  E.  D. 


Mo.NVlLLE,  SslNE-lNFERlEL'RE,  FRANCE. 

From  my  address  you  may  think  that  I  am  a 
French  girl  but  I  am  not ;  I  am  English,  but  was 
born  at  Turin.  Italy.  When  I  was  eight  years  old 
we  left  Italy  and  went  to  England.  I  lived  two 
years  at  Leamington,  in  Warwickshire;  from 
there  we  went  to  Stratford-on- Avon,  Shake- 
speare's native  place  ;  after  living  there  six  years, 
we  came  here  to  France.  I  can  not  now  give  a 
full  description  of  any  of  the  towns  in  which  I 
lived  but  if  I  write  again  I  will  do  so.  My  uncle 
sends  me  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  every  month, 
and  it  is  one  of  my  greatest  pleasures  to  receive 
it.  I  more  than  liked  "Rolf  House";  I  read  it 
aloud  to  my  sister  and  brother.  I  think  Mrs. 
Lillie  writes  beautifully.  We  are  six  in  family- 
five  girls  and  one  boy.  My  eldest  sister  is  in 
London  studying  for  an  examination.  1  am  six- 
teen, and  my  name  is  Anna.  With  love,  I  close. 

p  s  —A  little  piece  of  mignonette,  with  very 
best  love  from  me.  I  hope  it  will  not  lose  its 
fragrance  ere  it  gets  to  you. 


CARLISLE,  ENGLAND. 

I  am  a  boy  eleven  years  old.  I  live  in  Carlisle. 
It  has  a  college  and  a  grammar  school.  I  have 
taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  one  month. 
I  like  it  very  much.  I  have  a  kitten  called  Smut ; 
it  is  black  and  white.  I  think  "  Into  Unknown 
Seas"  is  very  good,  and  I  also  like  Jimmy  Brown's 
stories.  I  hope  to  have  my  letter  printed. 

WILLIE  D. 


LOCKPORT,  NEW  YOR:_. 

So  many  of  the  correspondents  have  told  of 
their  pets  that  I  want  to  tell  of  mine,  which  are 
very  different  from  most  of  those  of  which  we 
read  in  the  Post-office  Box.  The  pets  I  mean  are 


my  two  little  sisters,  Ethel,  thirteen,  and  Nelly, 
seven,  years  of  age.  They  are  pleasant  com- 
panions, who  love  me  as  I  love  them.  Besides 
my  two  sisters  are  their  two  friends,  who  come 
over  quite  of  ten  to  play  with  them.  I  often  play 
with  them  too,  and  their  games  are  quieter  than 
:hose  of  the  boys.  We  have  taken  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  since  it  was  first  published,  and 
like  the  stories  and  illustrations  very  much. 

WILLARD  B. 


Rio  DE  JANEIRO.  BRAZIL. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  wrote  you  a  letter  some 
time  ago.  and  was  pleased  to  see  it  printed.  I 
uave  been  living  out  here  a  few  years  with  my 
papa  and  mamma,  and  I  like  it  very  much,  the 
:limate  is  so  uniform.  Our  winter  is  just  over ; 
it  did  not  seem  like  winter,  it  was  so  warm. 
Here  the  plants  grow  all  the  year  round.  We 
live  up  on  a  hill,  and  have  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
sea  and  harbor.  We  can  see  the  ships  coming  in 
and  going  out.  I  read  in  some  of  the  letters  that 
the  little  girls  say  that  they  can  hardly  wait  from 
i  ine  week  to  another  for  the  magazine,  while  I 
have  to  wait  four  weeks  for  mine,  and  then  I  get 
two  and  three  together.  I  go  to  a  school  here 
taught  by  American  ladies.  My  studies  are  in 
English,  Portuguese,  and  French.  I  remain  your 
devoted  reader,  EMILY  S.  L. 

DENVER,  COLORADO. 

I  thought  you  all  might  be  interested  in  my  pet. 
It  is  a  white  rabbit.  I  have  had  it  since  when  it 
was  very  young,  and  it  is  very  tame,  for  we  have 
petted  it  'a  great  deal.  Bunny  always  knows 
when  meal-time  comes,  and  makes  his  appear- 
ance in  the  dining-room  promptly,  quite  sure  he 
will  be  fed.  He  breakfasts  on  oatmeal  and  po- 
tatoes, and  likes  melons,  corn,  and  cake,  especial- 
ly jelly-cake,  and  is  quite  as  fond  of  chocolate 
caramels  as  myself.  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if 
he  should  learn  to  chew  gum.  but  I  shall  not  be 
the  one  to  teach  him.  Strange  to  say,  we  have 
never  seen  him  drink,  although  we  have  tried 
him  a  good  many  times.  Our  next  neighbor  has 
a  Newfoundland  dog.  and  he  and  Bunny  are 
great  friends.  Don,  the  dog,  comes  over,  and 
hunts  about  until  he  finds  Bunny,  then  licks  him 
all  over  till  his  fur  looks  as  if  he  had  had  it 
frizzed ;  then  he  picks  him  up  by  the  back,  as  a 
cat  does  her  kitten,  and  carries  him  all  over  the 
house.  They  eat  together,  and  Bunny  will  fol- 
low Don  all  around.  WINIFRED  E.  E. 


A  CURE  FOR  DISCONTENT. 

One  very  wet  day  my  sister  and  I  were  grum- 
bling because  we  had  nothing  to  play  with  and 
could  not  go  out,  and  we  were  so  tired  of  all  our 
toys.  Mother,  who  was  sitting  working  and 
listening,  as  she  too  often  had  to,  to  our  com- 
plaints, said :  "  Children,  if  you  like,  I  will  tell 
you  a  little  true  story  of  what  once  happened  to 
me  when  I  was  a  little  girl.  I  think  you  won't 
be  so  discontented  then." 

••  ( ih,  do !  do  !  your  tales  are  always  jolly,  mo- 
ther," we  cried. 

So  she  began :  "  When  I  was  about  six  years 
old.  I  used  to  stay,  as  you  know,  with  my  uncle 
andaunt.  I  had  a  great  many  nice  toys.  Among 
them  a  big  doll,  which  my  uncle  had  called  Boa- 
dicea,  a  harmonicon.  a  Noah's  ark,  a  horse  and 
cart,  a  Chinese  puzzle,  a  wicker  barrow,  and  a 
rake.  Well,  one  day  it  was  very  wet,  the  same 
as  it  is  now.  and  I  was  very  cross.  '  I  wish  I  had 
something  to  play  with.'  I  said. 

"  •  Where's  your  beautiful  doll?'  said  aunt. 

" '  Oh,  I  hate  her ;  she's  so  ugly.' 

"  '  Why  don't  you  play  with  your  Noah's  ark  ?' 

"  '  Why,  it's  too  much  trouble  to  set  the  ani- 
mals out.' 

"  '  Oh.  well,  come  and  play  me  a  tune  on  your 
harmonicon,1  said  aunt 

"  •  I  can't  play  ;  it  makes  my  hand  so  tired,  and 
I've  lost  one  stick.' 

"  '  Oh,  very  well,'  said  aunt,  and  she  rang  the 
bell  and  said  no  more  to  me. 

"Mary  came  in.  'Mary,'  said  aunt,  'take  the 
step-ladder  to  the  landing,  please.  Now.  Emily, 
bring  your  toys  to  me  upstairs  ' 

"I  got  up.  wondering,  and  hugging  my  toys 
with  my  little  fat  arms.  I  followed  her  up  the 
stairs.  'Now,  in  the  landing  ceiling  there  was  a 
big  trap-door,  because  there  was  a  false  ceiling, 
but  the  trap-door  was  always  closed,  and  I  had 
never  seen  it  otherwise.  Aunt  made  Mary  place 
the  step-ladder  right  under  the  great  biack  trap- 
door, while  I  stood  wondering  what  dreadful 
thing  was  going  to  happen. 

"  '  Now,  Emily,  give  me  your  toys,'  said  aunt ; 
and  as  I  handed  up  Boadicea,  aunt  gave  her  to 
Mary,  and  I  saw  my  poor  child's  feet  as  they  just 
disappeared  in  the  big  hole.  One  by  one  all  my 
despised  toys  had  been  swallowed  up  into  the 
roof,  and  the  door  was  shut  upon  them.  '  Now, 
little  discontented  child,  for  a  whole  month  you 
shall  have  no  toys  to  play  with,  and  perhaps 
then  you  will  be  al>le  to  find  out  that  your  toys 
are  not  quite  so  dull  and  stupid.' '' 

"  Oh,  mother  !"  we  cried  ;  "  what  ever  did  you 
do?" 

"  \Vell,  I  hardly  remember  what  I  did,  except 
that  I  cried  till  I  did  not  think  I  had  a  single 
tear  left.  When  I  went  to  bed  I  had  no  Boadicea 
to  sleep  with  me.  '  Oh,  my  poor,  poor  dolly  iu 
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the  black  hole  !'  I  kept  saying  to  myself,  and 
that  made  me  cry  more,  I  thought  she  would  be 
so  frightened.  You  know  I  was  only  six,  and  it 
\vas  a  very  hard  punishment,  but  grown-ups  then 
were  much  stricter  than  they  are  now.  A  month 
is  very  lone:  to  a  little  child,  and  I  was,  of  course, 
unable  to  keep  ronnt  of  the  days,  so  I  couldn't 
console  myself  by  t  hinking  how  near  I  was  to  the 
end  when  the  third  week  came. 

"Well,  one  evening  I  was  sitting  at  the  table 
with  uncle  and  aunt,  amusing  myself  with  some 
empty  spools.  Presently  aunt,  who  was  busy 
writing,  looked  up  and  said, '  Emily,  I  don't  know 
whether  you  know  it,  to-morrow  will  be  the  end 
of  the  month,  and  as  you  have  been  a  good  little 
girl,  you  may  have  all  your  toys  out  again.' 

''Oh,  how  pleased  I  was  1  1  jumped  for  joy, 
and  how  happy  I  was  when  I  went  to  bed  to 
think  that  next  night  1  should  have  my  dear  Boa- 
direa  again  ! 

"  Next  morning  after  breakfast  aunt  and  Mary 
and  the  steps  went  in  a  joyful  procession  up  the 
stairs,  with  me  following  behind,  too  impatient 
almost  to  wait  while  the  awful  trap-door  was 
unbarred.  It  was  almost  like  having  all  the  toys 
new  over  again.  I  quite  forgot  that  Boadicea 
had  only  one  eye,  and  that  one  stick  was  missing 
from  the  harmonicon, and  that  the  horse,  unlike 
any  animal  seen  by  mortal  eyes,  was  covered 
with  brilliant  blue  spots  and  had  no  visible  ears. 
M  vaunt's  cure  for  discontent,  if  sharp,  was  effect- 
ual, and  I  think  she  never  had  cause  to  punish 
me  again — at  least,  though  I  was  often  discon- 
tented after  that.  I  took  great  care  not  to  say 
anything  about  it." 

My  sister  and  I  exchanged  glances,  and  it  sud- 
denly struck  us  that  after  all  our  toys  were  very 
nirr,  and  we  wouldn't  like  them  all  to  be  stowed 
away  in  a  certain  cupboard  we  knew  of,  and  aft- 
er a  while,  when  mother  looked  up  with  a  smile 
from  her  work,  she  saw  us  playing  with  our  dolls 
as  happily  as  if  we'd  never  grumbled  in  our  lives. 
MABEL  GERTRUDE  ( 'n: 


EAST  DKKKHAM,  NOEFO 


UELWALL  (aged  11). 


SAVANNAH,  GEORGIA. 

I  thought  that  1  would  write  to  you,  as  I  have 
not  seen  a  letter  from  this  place.  Our  city  is  sit- 
uated eighteen  miles  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on 
the  Savannah  River.  There  is  nothing  to  say.ex- 
cept  that  we  think  it  has  the  finest  public-school 
system  in  the  Smith,  and  the  second  oldest  artil- 
lery company  in  the  United  States.  I  wonder 
what  all  the  boys  and  girls  are  doing  up  North. 

C.  L. 

Some  of  them  must  write  and  tell  you  what 
they  are  doing. 


LEARNING  BY  EXPERIENCE. 

"  I'm  afraid  that  poor  Dolly  will  have  to  learn 
by  Experience,"  said  Dolly's  mamma,  shaking  her 
head,  and  looking  very  grave  indeed. 

"  What  is  Experience,  mamma?"  asked  Bessie, 
who  was  a  little  younger  than  Dolly,  and  who  in 
one  way  was  a  great  deal  wiser,  for  she  always 
did  precisely  what  the  dear  mother  told  her  to 
do.  Dolly  was  very  fond  of  taking  her  own  way, 
as  you  know  some  silly  little  children  are. 

"  I  can  not  very  easily  explain  so  long  a  word, 
pet."  said  Mrs.  Cox,  "  but  if  Dolly  should  iiave  one 
of  Experience's  lessons  to  learn  to-day,  you  will 
see  it  for  yourself.  Experience  is  not  a  very  gen- 
tle teacher,  dear.  She  always  treats  her  pupils 
fairly,  but  she  is  sometimes  very,  very  severe. 
And  you  don't  understand  one  word  of  what  I 
am  saying  either.  Come  here  and  let  me  hug 
you." 

So  mamma  gathered  the  good  little  Bessie  up 
in  her  lap  and  Kissed  her.  and  told  her  she  was  a 
sweet  little  comfort,  as  she  surely  was.  And 
mamma  looked  very  wistfully  and  anxiously 
down  the  damp  street,  where  the  wet  leaves  lay 
as  if  they  had  been  pasted  to  the  pavement,  and 
where  chill  gusts  of  wind  came  spitefully  from 
around  the  corners.  Then  she  picked  up  Dolly's 
overshoes  from  the  floor  beside  the  lounge, 
where  heedless  Dolly  had  left  them,  and  she 
sighed  softly  to  herself. 

After  a  while  Dolly  came  tripping  home. 

"Are  your  feet  damp,  my  dear?"  said  her  mo- 
ther. "  You  took  off  your'overshoes  after  com- 
ing from  school,  and  when  you  went  to  Cousin 
Minnie's  house  you  forgot  to  put  them  on  again. 
I  am  afraid  you  will  have  one  of  those  bad  colds 
again." 

"  I  feel  perfectly  well  now,  mamma."  was  Dol- 
ly's reply,  "  and  my  feet  are  not  in  the  very  least- 
est  bit  damp." 

But  mamma  thought  it  well  to  look.  So  she 
made  Dolly  take  off  her  shoes,  and  she  felt  the 
soft  little  stockings  of  fine  merino  with  her  own 
bands,  and  told  Dolly  that  they  were  not  quite 
dry,  and  she  must  put  on  another  pair,  and  then 
change  her  shoes  for  her  scarlet  slippers. 

"Good,  mamma!"  said  Dolly.  "I  like  to  wear 
my  scarlet  slippers.  Quilted  shoes  are  so  nice 
and  warm !" 

Mamma  kept  watching  Dolly.  By-and-by  she 
saw  that  Dolly's  cheeks  were  growing  very  red, 
and  her  eyes  were  very  bright,  and  her  skin'grew 
very  hot.  Then  Dolly  said  that  she  did  not  feel 
well,  but  she  thought  she  was  only  tired,  and 
her  throat  hurt  her  a  little. 

You  see,  Dolly  Cox  was  a  child  who  took  cold 
very  easily,  and  was  subject  to  sore  throats. 


"  My  darling,  you  are  learning  by  Experience," 
said  the  mother,  sorrowfully,  as  she  bathed  the 
little  feet  in  hot  water,  made  quite  sharp  and 
stimulating  with  mustard,  and  gave  Dolly  a  hot 
drink,  and  wrapped  her  up  in  the  blankets. 

Wide-awake  Bessie,  looking  on,  saw  what  her 
mother  meant. 

And  when  Dolly,  next  day,  felt  better,  but  could 
not  go  to  the  museum  with  papa  because,  though 
the  day  was  very  fine,  her  throat  was  so  delicate, 
and  she  must  stay  in-doors,  she  promised  mam- 
ma she  would  be  careful  in  future,  and  let  Madam 
Experience  find  somebody  else  to  teach  and  pun- 
ish. MAUGIE  E. 

WLST   PITTSFIKLD,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

I  am  a  little  boy  eight  years  old.  I  have  two 
pet  cats — their  names  are  Spot  and  Streak — and 
I  have  a  big  St.  Bernard  dog.  I  go  to  Sunday- 
school,  and  I  get  a  great  many  papers  and  cards. 
I  take  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  I  like  it  very 
much.  KOBERT  P.  C. 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK. 

I  go  to  a  private  school  here,  and  I  am  in  the 
second  class.  We  have  two  birds ;  we  had  four, 
but  two  of  them  died.  One  was  found  in  the 
seed  jar.  I  am  eleven  years  old.  but  I  will  be 
twelve  the  2d  of  November.  I  write  with  my 
left  hand,  but  I  am  learning  to  write  with  uiy 
right.  I  have  read  all  of  Mrs.  Lillie's  stories, 
and  I  wish  she  would  write  more.  I  am  now 
reading  the  "Two  Arrows."  and  I  like  it  very 
much,  but  I  liked  the  "Talking  Leaves"  better. 
I  have  learned  to  play  tennis,  and  also  I  have 
taken  an  interest  in  base-ball  and  foot-ball.  We 
have  a  permit  to  play  in  the  Park.  We  have 
rackets,  balls,  net,  etc.  Now  I  must  stop,  for  I 
am  afraid  my  letter  is  too  long ;  so  good-by. 

MAUD  C. 

STAFFORD  SPRINGS,  CONNECTICUT. 

I  am  a  little  girl  eight  years  old.  I  have  three 
sisters  and  one  brother.  My  oldest  sister  is  six 
years  old,  the  next  four,  the  next  two,  and  the 
boy  is  nine  months  old.  Our  names  are  Kitty, 
Gerty,  Florence,  May,  and  Alvan.  I  like  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  much.  I  liked  "  Baa  ! 
Baa !"  very  much.  We  have  taken  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  some  time.  KITTY  R.  S. 


ST.  Louis,  MISSOURI. 

My  brother  takes  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and 
I  read  it  and  like  it  very  much.  We  have  a  big 
dog  that  is  named  Lion.  I  have  a  play-house,  a 
bureau,  a  wash-stand,  chairs,  and  a  table,  a  love- 
ly set  of  dishes,  and  two  big  dolls.  I  am  nine 
years  old.  Our  dog  is  almost  as  old  as  I  am. 

ALICE  S. 


FERRY,  MICHIGAN. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  written  to  you. 
I  take  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE;  I  like  it  very 
much.  I  have  a  bullet  in  my  leg.  This  is  my 
second  year's  writing.  I  like  to  go  to  school. 
Will  you  let  me  ask  a  question  in  the  Bible?  I 
am  afraid  that  my  letter  is  too  long.  With  love, 
I  am  your  little  friend, 

LINDSET  P.  (ten  years  old). 

But  you  did  not  ask  your  question.  Did  you 
forget  it? 


INGBRSOII.,  CANADA. 

I  thought  I  would  try  and  write  you  a  letter. 
This  is  the  first  letter  I  have  written  to  you.  I 
like  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  much.  We 
have  lots  of  ice  skating  here  in  the  winter.  For 
pets  I  have  a  little  dog  named  Fritzie,  a  cat 
named  Buster,  a  horse  named  Frank,  and  nu- 
merous others.  I  send  you  some  maple  leaves, 
showing  what  the  frost  does  to  them  in  Canada. 
HERBERT  L.  N. 

Thanks  for  the  brilliant  leaves. 


TROY,  NEW  YORK. 

I  am  a  boy  thirteen  years  old.  I  take  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  like  it  very  much.  I  think 
"  Into  Unknown  Seas"  is  a  splendid  story.  I  am 
studying  at  the  grammar  school ;  I  study  arith- 
metic, grammar,  geography,  spelling,  drawing, 
writing,  reading,  and  history.  I  have  a  dog 
named  Duke;  he  is  a  Skye  terrier;  he  will  per- 
form a  great  many  tricks.  I  had  two  small  fish 
and  two  turtles.  The  fish  died,  and  the  turtles 
ran  away.  I  was  very  sorry.  I  would  like  to 
exchange  several  articles  for  a  pair  of  small  mud- 
turtles.  I  wish  some  of  the  boys  or  girls  who 
have  turtles  would  exchange  with  me. 

AUGUSTUS  L.  C. 

Write  out  an  exchange,  with  your  full  name 
and  address,  and  it  shall  be  inserted  on  the  cov- 
er, where  the  boys  will  see  and  consider  it,  and 
you  will  receive  a  great  many  answers.  I  am 
sure,  and  yery  likely  make  a  good  exchange. 


JEPFERSONVILLE,  INDIANA. 

I  am  a  boy  eleven  years  old.  My  father  is  a 
Methodist  minister,  and  lives  at  Glen  wood,  In- 
diana, but  T  live  at  my  grandpapa's.  I  have  had 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  nearly  two  years, 
as  a  Christmas  present  from  my  aunt  and  uncle. 


The  stories  I  liked  most  were  "  Rolf  House"  and 
"Ten  Days  a  Newsboy."  I  like  the  story  of  "  Two 
Arrows"  so  far  as  it  has  gone.  As  I  have  no  pets, 
I  will  have  to  tell  you  something  else.  When  I 
was  about  six  years  old  1  went  to  Niagara  Falls 
with  my  grandpapa,  grandmamma,  and  some  of 
my  aunts.  At  the  Falls  it  looked  like  a  large 
sheet  of  water  falling  over  a  high  hill.  As  I  went 
on  the  bridge  which  you  cross  to  Goat  Island,  I 
stopped  about  the  middle  of  the  river  and  looked 
where  the  water  was  coming  from,  and  it  looked 
very  beautiful  and  blue.  I  did  not  go  over  to 
the  Canada  side.  It  was  all  a  very  beautiful 
sight,  and  I  will  never  forget  it.  I  will  tell  you 
about  our  new  levee  in  the  next  letter. 

MTEKS  D. 

F.  W.  Finzcr  and  others :  The  cover  and  Index 
to  the  last  volume  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
are  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  by  Messrs. -Har- 
per &  Brothers,  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
fifty  cents. 


PUZZLES  FKOM  YOUNU  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  1. 

THKEE   ENIGMAS. 

1. — In  out,  not  in  in. 
In  needle,  not  in  pin. 
In  ivy,  not  in  brake. 
In  rivers,  not  in  lake. 
In  season,  not  in  fall. 
In  great,  not  in  tall. 
In  sour  and  in  sweet. 
In  cakes,  not  in  wheat. 
In  edge,  not  in  rim. 
In  prison,  not  in  sin. 
In  man,  not  in  boy. 
In  mourning,  not  in  joy. 
In  bolster,  not  in  bed. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  this  hero  dead  T 
DIMPLE  DODD. 

3.— My  first  is  in  iron,  but  not  in  lead. 
My  second  is  in  youth,  but  not  in  age. 
My  third  is  in  pray,  but  not  in  kneel. 
My  fourth  is  in  pay,  but  not  in  owe. 
My  fifth  is  in  hour,  but  not  in  day. 
My  sixth  is  in  desk,  also  in  press. 
My  seventh  is  in  dot,  also  in  not. 
My  eighth  is  in  made,  but  not  in  bought. 
My  ninth  is  in  mist,  but  not  in  fog. 
My  tenth  is  in  sister,  but  not  in  brother. 
My  eleventh  is  in  post,  but  not  in  nail. 
My  twelfth  is  in  wren,  but  not  in  hen. 
My  thirteenth  is  in  three,  also  in  ten. 
My  fourteenth  is  in  this,  but  not  in  that. 
My  fifteenth  is  in  shawl,  but  not  in  hat. 
My  whole  is  a  person  loved  by  us  all. 

ANNIE  A.  Sana. 
3.— In  bird,  not  in  nest. 
In  bar,  not.  in  bolt. 
In  grow,  not  in  low. 
In  to,  not  in  new. 
In  held,  not  in  tell. 
In  two,  not  in  few. 
In  lot,  not  in  tot. 
In  dp,  not  in  plan. 
In  bin,  not  in  box. 
In  sit  and  in  stand. 
In  tart  and  in  start. 
In  sea  and  in  lake. 
In  tar  and  in  pitch. 
In  bun,  not  in  cake. 
In  deep  and  in  sleep. 
Whole  commands  our  harbor  fair. 

BELL  WARDHAUGH. 


No.  2. 
A  SQUARE. 

1.  Part  of  the  body.    2.  A  river  on  the  map  of 
Europe.    3.  Weapons.    4.  A  prescribed  quantity. 

SAM  BOWES. 

Answer  to  Charade  on  page  816,  "Mainspring." 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  312. 

No.  1. — Newfoundland  (owl,  new,  down,  own, 
lad,  few,  fowl,  old,  found,  fond,  land, 
fold,  dew,  wed,  one,  nod). 

No.  2.— Primrose.    Convolvulus. 

No.  3.—    B  S 

ERE          ONE 

BREAD      SNAKE 

EAR          EKE 

D  E 

M 

EEL 

MEL  O  N 

LOT 

N 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Bertha  Palmer,  B.  S.,  Otto  C.  Kahn,  Grace 
Kidd.. lames  W.  W.  Lauber,  Edith  W.,  Rose  Lind- 
say, Margie  Hastings.  Thomas  Hollen brook,  Clar- 
ence Finch,  Ripley  Tiebout,  Don  R.,  Emma  Bax- 
ter, and  L.  T.  Harris. 


(For  EXCHANGES,  see  2d  and  3d  pages  of  cover.} 
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She  was  quiet  and  affectionate  when  we  first  gat  her,      But  was  apt  to  trip  people  up  with  her  tether  rope.      She  displayed  an  unfortunate  taste  for  rose-trees. 


The  children  used  to  drive  her  in  a  cart 


Until  she  became  troublesome. 


mw  • 

And  got  them  into  difficulties. 


So  they  would  not  trust  themselves  behind  her  again.        But  one  day  she  got  into  the  drying-ground, 

ftfOM^J  -/• 


And  fell  ont  with  Mrs.  Gnhbin 


ins, 


Who  complained  that  she  had  been  ill  used  by  her. 


So  we  gave  her  away  to  the  milkman. 


OUR    GOAT. 
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ROSELAND  CASTLE. 

BY  MRS.  W.  J.  HAYS. 

[T  is  wonderful  ho\v  much  the  birds  know,  not  only 
about  their  beautiful  nest-making-,  but  about  people. 
When  the  castle  of  Roseland  was  seized  and  sacked  by 
."Baron  Bugbear,  that  cruel,  wicked  man,  not  a  bird  would 
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luiilil  its  nest  in  Hi.'  trees  near,  though  for  ages  past  they 
li:ul  in;i.l.'  the  leaves  quiver  with  their  bursts  of  melody. 
l;..-el:iml  was  ;i  line  old  place,  with  its  turrets  and  towers 
and  moat  and  dra  w-hridyv.  Through  its  grassy  meadows 
ran  a  sparkling  rJver  that  wound  down  about  the  village 
of  Ferndale.  \\  hich  is  said  to  have  been  a  favorite  spot  of 
the'  fairies  for  many  years.  The  bold,  bad  Baron  had 
iieen  ea"/er  t<>  possess  Roseland  ever  since  a  certain  fair 
ladj  had  refused  to  smile  on  him:  but  with  all  his  bold- 
ne>s.  which  was  not  true  courage,  he  had  not  dared  to 
attack  the  castle  while  there  were  many  men  about. 

There  had  been  a  great  war,  and  Lady  Blanche  having 
heard  that  her  husband  was  wounded,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple- he  had  taken  with  him  were  suffering,  rode  away  to 
his  relief.  Nothing  else  would  have  induced  her  to  leave 
Ronald  and  Rosa,  her  two  dear  children,  alone  with  their 
aged  irrandmother  and  a  few  women-servants;  but  when 
the  news  came  that  the  lord  of  Roseland 's  life  was  in  dan- 
ger, l.adv  Blanche  could  hardly  wait  for  the  horses  to  be 
saddled  or  the  hampers  to  be  packed. 

It  was  not  unusual  in  those  dreadful  days  for  an  enemy 
to  use  a  ruse  of  this  sort  to  get  people  out  of  the  way 
when  he  wished  to  make  an  assault,  and  Baron  Bugbear 
was  Kjual  to  any  treachery. 

It  was  lovely  spring  weather.  The  meadows  were  full 
of  buttercups  and  daisies,  the  lark  sang  in  the  early 
mornings,  shaking  the  dew  from  his  wings  as  he  rose 
from  the  grass,  and  Ronald  and  Rosa  watched  the  caval- 
cade leave  the  castle  without  a  thought  of  fear.  The 
children  were  used  to  war's  alarms,  and  thought  that  just 
the  slight  of  their  dear  mother's  sweet  face  would  make 
their  father  well  and  strong  again. 

The  steward  of  the  castle  was  old  and  feeble,  and  so 
Lady  Blanche  had  bidden  his  sou  remain  with  him;  but 
the  son,  a  wild  young  fellow,  had  felt  much  injured  at 
being  obliged  to  remain  at  home,  and  was  cutting  up  all 
sorts  of  pranks  in  consequence.  The  ladies-in-waiting 
had  need  of  many  wraps,  and  the  young  man's  sister  had 
given  him  a  huge  bundle  to  carry.  On  his  head  he  had 
two  or  three  velvet  hoods,  and  on  his  back,  overlapping 
cap.s  and  cloaks,  so  that  his  long  legs  were  quite  hidden. 
What  did  the  master  of  the  party  do  but  seize  him  around 
the  waist  with  a  jerk,  and  mount  him  on  a  palfrey  for 
on.-  of  the  women-servants!  The  children  shrieked  with 
laughter,  but  not  a  word  escaped  the  pretender's  lips,  and  the 
order  to  march  being  that  moment  given,  away  he  went, 
riding  the  side-saddle  as  demurely  as  any  of  the  maids. 

That  very  night,  while  the  stars  twinkled,  and  the  frogs 
croaked,  and  the  flowers  were  folded,  there  camea  terrible 
thundering  at  the  gates.  The  old  steward  had  not  strength 
to  defend  the  castle;  had  his  strong  young  son  been  with 
him  he  might  have  delayed  and  summoned  assistance.  As 
it  was.  he  yielded  his  post,  lost  his  life,  and  the  beautiful 
ea-tle  fell  into  the  hands  of  Baron  Bugbear. 

Terrible  times  followed.  The  place  was  filled  with  a 
wild,  disorderly  set.  Everything  of  value  was  carried 
away.  The  walls  were  stripped  of  tapestries  and  armor. 
Big  bonfires  smoked  the  halls  and  burned  the  floors.  Loud 
and  coarse  were  the  revels.  The  aged  grandmother  died 
from  fright,  and  Ronald  and  Rosa  were  imprisoned  in  the 
top  of  a  tower.  Here  they  were  kept  by  themselves,  lock- 
ed in,  and  only  fed  once  a  day.  From  their  narrow  win- 
dows they  could  look  down  and  see  Baron  Bugbear's  chil- 
dren quarrelling  and  teasing  their  pets,  and  doing  their 
best  to  make  the  world  a  wretched  place  to  live  in. 

After  a  while  the  children  fell  into  a  state  of  dull  de- 
spondency, lightened  only  by  one  single  ray. 

They  discovered  a  secret  door  in  the  tower  which  open- 
ed 011  a  narrow  winding  stair  that  led  down  into  the  gar- 
dens. Down  these  steps  they  crept  in  the  evening  or  just 
at  dawn,  and  so  got  a  breath  of  fresh  air  and  a  glimpse  of 
the  river.  They  were  so  small  that  they  could  easily  hide 
in  the  bushes  when  they  heard  approaching  steps. 


A  whole  year  had  now  passed,  and  it  was  spring  again. 
Dandelions  spotted  the  grass  like  golden  stars,  but  all  the 
birds  had  deserted  Roseland — not  one  would  sing  on  the 
boughs  about  the  castle — but  by  the  river  their  merry 
songs  could  be  heard,  and  here  poor  little  Ronald  and  Rosa 
i  loved  to  wander.  They  were  especially  afraid  of  the 
I  Baron's  sou  Brian,  whose  coarse  nature-  had  shown  it. -elf 
in  many  a  hateful  deed.  In  the  cold  winter  evenings 
j  when  the  two  poor  children  were  hovering  over  the  few 
fagots  which  were  allowed  them,  Brian  had  come  to  lind 
amusement  in  their  society,  and  had  teased  and  taunted 
them  with  their  misery.  He  it  was  who  had  taken  Ron- 
ald's little  reed  pipe  from  him  because  it  made  a  sweeter 
sound  than  any  of  his  instruments,  and  had  made  Rosa 
cry  by  pulling  feathers  from  her  pet  dove. 

So  they  arose  long  before  Brian  thought  of  moyiug 
from  his  bed,  and  cautiously  crept  out  into  the  fields  of  a 
morning  on  purpose  to  hear  the  birds  sing. 

They  had  wandered  thus  one  day — Ronald  in  his  velvet 
coat,  which  was  becoming  old  and  worn,  and  Rosa  in  the 
pretty  damask  gown  which  her  own  fingers  had  often  to 
mend — when  they  heard  a  great  commotion  in  the  bushes. 
A  wailing,  sobbing  cry  went  up,  then  an  angry  chatter  as 
of  magpies,  and  between  these  sounds  another  as  of  eager, 
hungry  birds.  Suddenly  they  stumbled  over  a  nest  full 
of  young  thrushes,  and  Ronald  was  about  to  pick  it  up, 
when  he  stopped  in  terror,  and  Rosa  rushed  to  his  arms 
for  protection. 

Every  tree,  every  leaf,  every  insect,  suddenly  seemed  to 
take  shape  of  elf  and  fairy.  Weird,  wild,  and  horrible 
were  some,  others  beautiful  as  the  flowers  themselves. 

Between  his  pity  for  the  birds,  whom  some  one  must 
have  stolen  and  dropped,  his  alarm  at  seeing  the  enraged 
fairy  folk,  and  his  desire  to  defend  Rosa,  Ronald  was 
sorely  perplexed.  Clasping  his  sister  in  his  arms,  he 
stood  gazing  at  a  dreadful  creature  who  seemed  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  elfin  crew. 

"Vile  miscreant!"  buzzed  the  angry  elf,  "is  this  thy 
work  ?  Can  no  one  be  happy  where  children  exist  :" 

"Oh,  what  do  you  mean  ?"  stammered  Ronald. 

"Are  you  the  robber  of  these  innocent  fledglings  ?  and 
I  if  you  are,  do  you  expect  peace  and  happiness  to  follow 
your  footsteps  while  you  thus  rejoice  in  the  misery  you 
have  caused  ?'' 

"I  am  no  robber,"  said  Ronald,  bravely. 

"We  are  determined  to  avenge  this  great  wrong," 
screamed  a  waspish  voice  in  his  ear. 

"The  birds  are  our  friends."  said  another. 

"I  tell  you  truly  I  am  not  the  robber  of  this  nest," 
maintained  Ronald. 

"  We  never  dreamed  of  doing'  it,"  sobbed  Rosa.  "  We 
love  birds;  we  never  take  their  eggs;  we  like  their  songs, 
and  we  try  to  imitate  them — at  least  Ronald  does." 

Amid  all  the  hubbub  an  old  and  solemn-looking  turtle 
suddenly  said:  "Hush!  If  you  love  justice,  elves,  listen 
to  this  plea.  These  children  once  saw-  me  crawling  by 
the  river-side  on  important  business.  I  had  far  to  go, 
but  they  did  not  know  that.  I  heard  them  whisper  hast- 
ily that  Brian  was  coming,  and  they  seemed  consumed 
with  fear;  but  before  they  hid  themselves  they  covered 
me  with  leaves,  saying,  as  they  did  so,  '  He  would  tease 
it  to  death.'  No  wonder.  This  same  Brian  was  an  tr/lv 
fellow,  and  before  he  left  the  spot  had  stoned  to  death  a 
dozen  fine  frogs.  May  not  he  be  the  culprit  now  f 

Silence  followed  this  speech.  Then  a  sweet-voiced  fairy 
said,  "Let  them  prove  their  innocence  if  they  can." 

"  But  how  shall  we  do  it  ?"  asked  Ronald. 

"By  going  on  some  knightly  quest,"  said  another. 

"You  ask  too  much,"  said  the  turtle,  who  seemed  to  be 
of  a  legal  turn  of  mind.  "  Remember  they  are  only  chil- 
dren. Let  them  take  these  young  birds  home,  nourish 
them  till  they  can  fly,  and  then  return  them  to  us." 

"Agreed!"  cried  one  and  all  of  the  fairies. 
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"Agreed!"  cried  Ronald  and  Rosa;   bill    rememli 
their  desolation,  and  the  possibility  of  not   being  able  to 
hide  the  birds  from  Brian,  they  suddenly  grew 
pale,  and  Ronald  said,  "After  all  it,  is  imposs], 

"There!    I   told    you    they    were    guilty,"   screamed    a 
horrible  old  goggle-eyed  fellow.     Again  there  was  a  con 
fused  cry  of  "Shame!  shame  !"     But  again  came  the  turtle 
to  the  rescue  as  he  said,  ''Tell  us  wh\  you  refuse." 

So  Ronald  and  Rosa  poured  out  their  talc  of  woe     how 
Roseland  Castle  had  been  captured,  how  they  were  (iris- 
oners,  and  what   dreadful   privation  and   sutler!  ML' 
had  endured,  but  especially  how  they  feared   I'.rian.      As 
lliey  spoke,  the  fairies  crowded  about  them,  noting  Kosa's 
tears,  watching  the  indignant  lin'ht   that,  Hashed  in   Ron 
aid's  eyes,  and  rustling  their  downy  wings  in  .  \  ideni  agi 
tation.      One  beautiful  little  being,  \vho  looked  as  if  she 
might  have  sprung  from  the  heart  of  a  rose,  perched  her- 
self on  a  spray  near  Rosa,  and  whispered:  "  Take  courage; 
we  will  be  your  protectors;  you  should  have  sought,  our 
aid  before,"  and  leaning  forward  she  touched  the  turtle, 
saying:   "  It  is  late.     The  cocks  are  crowing.      Lea  vet  lie 
birds  to  us.     The  children  must  be  rescued.      You  will  go 
home  with  them  and  await  our  orders.      I  >epa  rt,  !" 

In  an  instant,  like  a  flash,  the  fairies  disappeared.  The 
nest  of  young  birds  became  a  shining  heap  of  pebbles. 
and  Ronald  and  Rosa  heard  the  bugle  from  the  castle 
which  awakened  the  troopers.  They  ran  as  fast  as  their 
feet  could  carry  them  to  the  castle  gardens,  for  they  fear- 
ed they  were  so  late  their  absence  might  be  discovered. 
But  the  turtle  crawled  slowly  after  them.  Once,  hastily 
looking  back,  they  thought  they  saw  him  make  a  motion 
as  if  to  wait,  but  this  they  dared  not  do,  and  the  next  time 
they  glanced  in  his  direction  he  was  gone.  Then  they 
thought  they  saw  Brian's  ugly  eyes  peering  from  the 
kitchen  yard,  wli ere  he  often  went  to  tease  the  scullion*, 
who  had  much  better  manners  than  their  master. 

Sure  enough.  Brian  had  seen  them,  and  when  they  tried 
the  garden  door  it  was  locked. 

"  Come  back  to  the  woods,  Ronald,"  begged  Rosa,  trem- 
bling like  a  leaf;  "  they  may  kill  us.  and  if  Brian  looks 
for  the  nest  of  birds  he  will  think  we  have  hidden  it." 

"  But  what  shall  we  do  for  food,  Rosa  ?" 

"The  fairies  will  feed  us,"  answered  Rosa. 

"No;  they  never  appear  at  mid-day.  I  have  heard;  and 
did  you  not  see  how  quickly  they  vanished  because  the 
cocks  crowed  ?  We  shall  have  to  wait  too  long." 

Just  then  a  beautiful  pigeon  which  had  been  circling 
above  their  heads  dropped  on  the  greensward  beside  them, 
and,  spreading  its  snowy  plumage,  seemed  to  invite  in- 
spection. Rosa's  eyes  were  too  filmy  with  tears  to  see 
what  Ronald's  bolder  gaze  discovered:  tied  t<>  the  bird's 
coral  leg  was  a  tiny  golden  key,  which  Ronald  quickly 
seized  and  placed  in  the  lock.  The  door  opened,  and  they 
entered.  None  too  soon,  for  they  had  hardly  reached 
their  prison  when  the  cross  old  woman  who  served  them 
brought  their  breakfast. 

Fatigued  with  their  exertion  and   fright,  the  children 
fell  asleep  after  they  had  eaten,  and  woke  to  find  the  sun 
high  in   the  heavens,      All  that  had  happened  seemed  a 
troubled  dream.     But  it  was  no  dream  when  Brian  came 
in  and  asked  Ronald  in  an  angry  voice  why  he  had  dared 
to  touch  the  nest  of  young  birds.     There  is  no  km.w  ing 
what  cruel  blows  might   have  been  given  had  not  the 
white  pigeon  again  made  its  appearance, 
sat  on  the  window-ledge,  and  Brian,  making  a  great  rush 
to  catch  it,  lost  his  balance,  reached  too  far.  and  fell.  < 
ing  on  a  projecting  carving,  which  alone  saved  linn  from 
being  hurled  into  the  moat  below.      As  it  was,  lie  would 
have  fallen  before  assistance  came  had  not  Ronald  and 
Rosa  dragged  down  a  bell-rope  and  lowered  it  to  him. 
tightly  holding  on  to  this,  they  managed  to  keep  him  until 
stronger  hands  could  reach  him.    The  pigeon,  meanw 
fluttered  in  and  out,  at  last  perching  on  the  bed  ca 


where  no  one  saw  it  excited  over  Brian, 

cries  had  b  isehold  to  the  rescue. 

onderifil  i  "said  Rosa,  approaching  and 
offering  the  crumb  py  crust  which  luufljeen 

parl  of  her  o\\  n  scantj  i. 

1  do  believe  this  is  a  carrier," said  Ronald,  examining 

the  bird  mure  carefully. 

•'  What   is  that   r   asked   K,,sa. 

"  A  bird  that    takes  Idlers  and  messages  to  people  far 

"  <  Hi  :"  cried  Kosa.  "  lei  us  send  one  to  our  mother." 

"l'>ui  we  have  nothing  to  write  with, "said  Ronald. 

I'oor  Rosa's  bright  look  faded. 

1    tell   you    what    we  can  do,"  said  Ronald:   "  we  will 
iMit  off  locks  of  hair,  yours  and  mine,  and  send  them." 

No  soonersaid  than  done.  The  two  pretty  tresses — one 
liLrht.  one  dark— were  tied  with  a  bit  of  ribbon  to  the  cor- 
al leg  of  the  bird,  and  \\  hispering  in  its  ear,  Ronald  tossed 
it  high  in  the  air. 

The  days  dragged  wearily  after  that,  for  there  was  no 
more  going  out  to  be  done.  Not  even  their  aid  to  Brian 
in  his  peril  brought  them  any  relief.  The  little  golden 
key  had  been  taken  from  them,  and  their  walks  in  the 
lovely  cool  dawns  and  fragrant  twilights  could  no  more 
be  enjoyed.  They  thought  they  would  never  see  the  fair- 
ies again,  and  there  was  small  chance  that  the  pigeon 
would  ever  return. 

They  had  reached  this  hopeless  stage,  and  Rosa  was  quite 
ill.  when,  lying  awake  one  moonlight  night,  a  sound  as  of 
wind  in  the  trees  attracted  their  attention.     Now  it  came 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  instead  of  a  vague  indist'mcti 
it  became  a  regular  thump,  thump,  thump.     All  Roseland 
was  bathed  in  moonlight  and  slumber.    Ronald  gazed  from 
the  window  and  saw  a  troop  of  armed  men.      Were  they 
friends  or  foes?     Steadily  came  on  the  host.     They 
gained  the  moat.    What  are  they  doing  ?    Thedraw-br. 
is  down.    They  cross.    Bang!  bang!  bang!— down  crashes 
the  gate.     A  light  flares  up  from  within— hoarse  crie 
heard.    The  castle  is  at  their  mercy.    The  frightened  sleep 
ers  dash  here  and  there.      Blows  are  given — groans  are 
heard.     The  children  cower  in  a  corner;   but  presently 
their  door  is  burst   open,  and  they  are  in  their  father's 
arms.     What  joy  was  that! 

There  was  a  long  tale  to  tell  of  the  father's  and  mo- 
ther's imprisonment  and  wounds  and  illnesses:  of  their 
despair  at  hearing  their  children  were  dead   and   ' 
home  burned   to  ashes;  and  then   of  the  carrier-pi •_ 
bringing  those  well-loved  locks  of  hair  and  hope  to  i 
once  more.     Sufficient  is  it  to  say  that  Roseland  became 
again  the  haunt  of  the  birds,  whose  melody  filled  the  air, 
and  whose  nests  no  one  was  allowed  to  touch. 


'S  CHRISTMAS 
CLUB. 

BY  ALICE  M.  KELLOGG. 
II. 

HE  next  Friday  was  stormy. 
The  morning  began  with 
iudy  sky.  and  at  noon 
the  wind  was  bio  wing  hard 
and  a  heavy  rain  falling. 
Brightie  was  at  home  with 
a  slight  cold,  and  at  four 
clc  Aunt  Jennie,  after 
looking  out   of  the   win- 
dow, remarked, 

» I  sup]  i  ristuias  Club  will  not  meet  to- 

day. Brightie." 

'••  Why,  I  think  the  girls  will  be  here."  replu 
confidently.      "Theydon'i  mind  the  rain.' 
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NEWSPAPER  POCKET 


under  it!"  an- 


"Here  comes  an   umbrella  and  a 
nouneed  Aunt  Jennie,  after  a  pause. 

Urightie  run  to  the  window.  "Tliat's  Lulu  Denning!" 
she  exclaimed.  ''And  here  come  Mabel  and  her  sister. 
They'll  all  be  here,  auntie." 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  the  half-dozen  girls  belonging 
to  tin-  Christmas  Club  were  gathered  in  Brightie's  pret- 
ty room,  warming  their 
hands  over  the  open  tire. 
and  talking  briskly. 

"  Brightie,"  said  Aunt 
Jennie,  ' '  before  we  begin 
with  other  tilings,  bring 
me  that  newspaper  pock- 
et I  bought  the  other  day. 
This."  she  continued, 
when  Brightie  returned, 
"  is  simple  and  effective. 
You  see  it  is  made  of 
pasteboard,  covered  with 
red  satteen  and  bound 
with  satin  ribbon.  The 
lower  end  is  bent  for- 
ward, and  tied  about  half-way  up.  This  is  a  capital  thing 
to  hang  in  the  hall  or  dining-room." 

"  Miss  Jennie,  do  you  know  of  any  new  way  to  make 
pen-wipers  ?"  asked  Lulu.  ' '  My  father  always  likes  one  for 
Christmas,  and  I  know  he  must  be  tired  of  the  old  kinds.'' 
"  If  you  have  some  small  pieces  of  chamois.  I  can  show 
you  how  to  make  a  very  pretty  one,  and  it  is  very  easy  to 
make,"  replied  Aunt  Jennie. 

Brightie  tumbled  over  the  contents  of  her  work-basket 


ALSU  run  HAIR-TINS. 


{ 


A  HAT  FOR  HAIR-PINS. 


hurriedly.  "Here  are  some 
pieces  mother  gave  me  last 
week  to  clean  my  bracelets. 
They  are  fresh  and  new." 

"For  one  pen-wiper."  be- 
gan Aunt  Jennie,  "you  will 
need  three  pieces  of  the  cham- 
ois, each  six  by  four  inches. 
Cut  them  carefully.  Lulu,  or 
they  will  not  look  well.  Lay 
one  piece  flat  on  the  table, 
and  the  others  on  it.  Then 
fold  them  together  like  a 
book,  and  sew  through  the 

middle,  like  the  binding  of  a  book.     Tie  a  piece  of  narrow 
ribbon  over  the  threads.      Now  take  a  pen,  and  print  on 
the  cover,  in  pretty  letters.  'Extracts  from  the  pen  of— 
What  are  your  fa- 
ther's initials  ?" 

••R.W.D.."  an- 
swered Lulu. 

"Then  add  those, 
and  your  pen-wiper 
is  finished." 

The  girls  laugh- 
ed at  the  unique 
idea,  and  wished 
that  Santa  Clans 
would  furnish  each 
of  them  a  place  for 
"  extracts"  from 
their  pens. 

"If  any  of  you 
know  how  to  cro- 
chet, here  is  a  pret- 
ty way  to  make  a 
hair-pin  holder.  It 
looks  like  a  sailor 
hat  when  it  is  com- 
pleted, and  is  very 
pretty  and  dainty. 

"Take   a    small 

round  box  and  remove  the  lid.  Cover  the  bottom  with  silk 
or  satteen.  Fill  the  box  with  hair.  Crochet  with  worsted 
a  round  mat,  widening  to  fit  the  top.  Lay  this  over  the 
top,  and  crochet  rows  down  to  fit  the  sides  until  the  bot- 
tom is  reached.  Crochet 
flat  again,  and  widen  ev- 
ery third  stitch  on  the  first 
row;  on  the  second  row 
every  seventh  stitch ;  after 
this  there  is  no  need  for 
widening.  Seven  rows  are 
enough  to  form  the  brim 
of  the  hat,  and  this  will  roll 
up  of  its  own  accord.  All 
this  is  simple  chain  stitch. 
Catch  up  one  side  of  the 
brim  with  a  rosette  of 
worsted,  and  tie  a  piece  of 
narrow  ribbon  around  the 
crown  of  the  hat.  and  leave 
the  ends  two  inches  long." 

Bertha  Browning  was 
the  handiest  among  the 
club  with  a  crochet  needle, 
and  as  Aunt  Jennie  gave 
the  directions  slowly  she 
worked  rapidly,  taking  in 
every  step  clearly.  "When 
Aunt  Jennie  paused,  the 
sailor  hat  wa.s  well  under 

UMBRELLA  POCKET. 
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"  It's  going  to  be  lovely,"  cried  Nell.  "  I  wish  I  could 
make  one,  but  I  don't  know  how  to  crochet." 

"If  you  admire  the  hair-pin  holder  so  much."  said 
Aunt  Jennie,  "  I  can  tell  you  how  to  malic  another  equal 
ly  prett  \  . " 

Every  eye  was  eagerly  turned  toward  the  speaker,  who 
liy  this  time  seemed  a  person  of  endless  resources. 

"The  effect  of  the  whole  when  completed,"  be^an  Aunt 
Jennie,  "is  of  an  orange  hung  up  by  a  narrow  ribbon  : 
and.  Brightie,  if  you  will  bring  that  gold  colored  worsted 
from  the  table  drawer,  I  will  show  you  how  to  make  one. 
First,  some  pasteboard.  Here  is  a  blank  Look  cover. 
Very  good.  Now  cut  two  circles  of  the  still'  hoard,  each 
three  inches  in  diameter;  then  in  the  exact  centre  of  each 
a  round  hole,  which  will  measure  one  inch  in  diameier. 
Place  the  two  pieces  together  exactly,  and  take  one  ounce 
of  the  worsted,  untie  the  thread  that  fastens  the  separate 
skeins,  and  cut  one  end  through  for  greater  convenience 
in  handling.  Then  take  three  or  four  threads  of  worsted 
together,  and  wind  them  over  the  card-board  and  through 
the  hole  in  the  centre. 

"Wind  tightly  until  the  whole  is  covered.  Use  oTpat 
care  to  make  each  layer  even  and  straight.  Continue 
this  until  the  hole  is  so  small  that  you  will  need  a  needle 
to  draw  the  worsted  through.  Finally  crowd  a  hunch  of 
worsted  about  three  inches  long  into  the  remaining  epace 
Insert  a  sharp  scissors  through  the  worsted  between  the 
card-board,  and  cut  the  worsted  all  round.  Separate  the 
two  pieces  of  board  to  enable  you  to  pass  a  strong  twine 
between.  Wind  round  and  tie  as  tight  as  yon  can  draw- 
it;  two  or  three  times  tie  it,  to  make  it  very  lirm  and 
strong.  Then  cut  the  card-board  from  the  outer  to  tin- 
inner  circle,  and  pull  it  out.  The  ball  is  rough  and  rag- 
ged, so  trim  off  with  a  sharp  scissors. 

"  Now  a  yard  and  a  half  of  narrow  orange  or  olive-col- 
ored ribbon  sewed  on  one  side  will,  after  tying  in  a  small 
bow,  allow  you  to  hang  it  upon  the  side  of  the  dressing- 
mirror."  All  the  while  Aunt  Jennie  had  been  speaking 
her  hands  had  been  busy,  and  the  ball,  looking  indeed  the 


Lerparl   of  |,ed  and  was  completed. 

'I'1"1  six  young  peop]  nig  on,  absorbed  in  the  work. 

"  lint,  auntie,''  asked  Briglitie,  "how  will  that  hold 
hair-pins 

"Why,  don't  yon   see?"  said   Sadie,  taking  a  hair-pin 

from  her  head  and  pressing  it  in  the  soft  wool.  "See  how 
it  sinks  in  !" 

Capital!"  "How  nice!"  ,  it  can   be:"'  were 

onl\    a    few    of  the  praises  bestowed   upon   the  dainty  gift. 

Daisj   interrupted.      "Do   pL  ise,  tell  me  how  to  make 

a    needle   1 I. 

'  A  very,  very  simple  one.  1  suppose,"  said  Aunt  Jen- 
nie. "  for  a  ver.\  little  girl  Well  I  >.-,  ;sy,  a  piece  of  crino- 
line three  inches  hy  six  inches  covered  on  both  sides  with 

line  brown  linen,  neat  i\   ovi  i   h  u :  all   round.      Brown 

embroidery  silk  in  loose  button  -hole  stitch  will  ornament 
the  edge  on  the  right  side,  and  a  fold  or  two  of  fine  flan- 
nel, also  button  holed,  or  cut  into  line  points,  and  sewed 
inside,  will  hold  the  needles.  Two  ribbon  strings  will 
fasten  the  book  to'jether." 

"  I  think  it  should  be  ornamented,  at  least  on  one  side," 
said  Mabel,  Daisy's  sister;  "or  I  could  fasten  a  decalco- 
manie  on  for  her." 

Daisy's  needle  book  is  shown  in  the  ornamental  initial 
to  this  article. 

"One  thing  more  before  we  separate,"  said  Aunt  Jen- 
nie. "  I  saw  the  other  day  a  very  good  arrangement  for 
holding  umbrella,  parasol,  and  rubbers,  and  you,  Brightie, 
might  make  one  for  your  mother. 

"Buy  a  yard  of  brown  linen  about  twenty-five  cents 
a  yard.     Cut  a   strip  of  the  width  eleven  inches  v. 
slope  this  piece  carefully  from  end  to  end  so  that  at  one 
end  it  will  be  eleven   inches  and  at  the  other  end   six 
inches  wide.     Line  this  with  strong,  stiff  crinoline.     I 
it  all  round  to  keep  it  in  place.     Cut  another  piece  of  lin- 
en twenty-eight  inches  by  fifteen  inches  wide.    Fold  a  hem 
on  the  wide  end  two  inches  wide,  and  hern  it.     Fold 
piece  exactly  in  half, length  wise,  creasing  well  the  division 
line.      Also  fold  the  piece  already  lined  with  crinoline. 
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SECKKTS. 
ALICK.  "  Tell  me  what  you  are  going  to  Kive  me,  Freddie,  and  I'll  tell  you  what  I'm  going  t 
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ami  crease  in  tlie  middle.  Place  these  two  middle  lines 
together,  linen  to  linen,  and  baste  securely,  making  the 
wider  linen  meet  the  narrower  at  the  bottom.  The  hem 
will  lie  alum!  tell  inches  from  the  top. 

"Fold  the  linen  on  each  side  of  the  centre  in  a  box  pleat 
at  the  narrow  end,  and  baste  the  end  and  sides  together. 
The  upper  linen  or  pocket  piece  will  be  a  trine  larger  than 
the  under  part  at  the  top;  that  is  right.  Bind  all  round 
with  worsted  braid.  Sew  also  with  coarse  silk  a  strong 
stitching  or  chain  stitch,  where  you  have  already  basted 
through  the  centre,  quite  through  the  crinoline  to  make  it 
linn.  ( 'ut  a  hand  of  linen  and  crinoline  eight  inches  long 
by  tun  inches  wide,  baste  together,  and  bind  with  the 
worsted  braid.  Baste  this  band  three  inches  below  the 
top,  in  the  centre  of  the  space  above  the  wide  hem.  and 
sew  it  securely  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  either  end. 
This  band  will  hold  the  rubbers,  the  two  pockets,  umbrel- 
la and  parasol. 

"If  you  choose  to  decorate  the  pockets,  you  can  do  so 
by  embroidering  two  or  three  brown  birds  flying  on  the 
linen,  with  a  few  slashes  of  gray  silk  in  slanting  lines  to 
represent  rain." 

Here  Aunt  Jennie  stopped,  for  the  clock  struck  a  sil  very 
peal. 

HO\V  KH'K  MADE  HIMSELF  A  CHRISTMAS. 

BY  SOPHIE  SWETT. 

IT  didn't  look  as  if  there  would  be  any  Christmas  at  the 
Hayrick.  Luciiida  Ellen  confided  to  Rick  a.  dreadful 
suspicion  that  Ambrose  meant  to  "turn"  every  one  of  the 
turkeys,  so  they  shouldn't  even  have  a  Christmas  dinner. 
The  crops  bad  proved  a  failure,  and  there  was  that  mort- 
gage, with  its  interest  rolling  up  like  a  snow-ball!  They 
had  struggled  with  the  mortgage  all  through  their  father's 
long  illness,  and  now,  three  years  after  his  death,  it  was 
still  unpaid.  There  had  been  long  droughts  and  untimely 
frosts  and  cattle  distemper;  it  seemed  as  if  everything  was 
against  them,  and  it  was  no  wonder  that  Ambrose,  the 
man  of  the  family,  although  he  was  not  yet  twenty,  was 
almost  discouraged. 

Rick  was  fifteen,  but  he  was  lame;  he  had  hip-disease, 
and  one  leg  was  shorter  than  the  other;  it  wasn't  much: 
he  only  wasn't  "a  square  trotter,"  they  said  at  home :  hut 
what  was  the  use  to  try  to  make  light  of  it?  Rick  was 
always  thinking  bitterly :  he  was  of  scarcely  any  use  upon 
the  farm,  he  grew  tired  so  soon;  Lucinda  Ellen,  a  girl, 
could  beat  him  at  hoeing  potatoes.  He  was  only  a  burden, 
limping  about;  but  he  had  one  comfort — there  was  no  limp 
in  his  brains.  He  had  "  floored"  the  school- master  with 
a  mathematical  problem,  and  the  minister  had  asked  his 
opinion  of  some  Latin  verses.  And  one  needn't  be  "a 
square  trotter"  to  be  a  great  lawyer,  a  civil  engineer,  a 
statesman.  If  he  could  only  go  away  to  school,  learn 
enough  to  teach,  and  make  his  way  through  college. 

What  was  Christmas  to  him,  since  it  would  not  bring 
him  his  heart's  desire?  Ambrose  might  "turn"  all  the 
turkeys  (which  meant  in  Danville  change  them  for  gro- 
ceries and  other  necessaries) — all  except  the  Duchess  Gri- 
selda;  he  wouldn't  think  of  touching  her,  anyway,  for  she 
was  Rick's  especial  property  and  his  great  pet.  A  turkey 
is  a  rather  queer  pet,  but  Rick  had  brought  this  one  up 
from  a  scrawny,  featherless  morsel,  all  neck  and  voice,  the 
sole  survivor  of  a  large  brood  that  had  fallen  victims  to  a 
turkey  epidemic,  and  it  had  rewarded  him  by  growing  into 
the  finest  and  handsomest  specimen  of  turkeyhood  that 
Danville  had  ever  seen.  Such  eggs  as  the  Duchess  (in 
selda  laid,  and  such  broods  as  she  hatched!  Her  fame 
readied  all  over  town,  and  Rick  had  been  able  to  buy  all 
his  Sunday  shoes  and  jackets  from  the  proceeds  of  her 
industry;  but  this  year,  alas!  all  Griselda's  brood  had 
been  destroyed  by  Farmer  Hodsdon's  old  sheep-dog,  and 
when  she  had  been  almost  ready  to  bring'  off  another 


Hock,  a  weasel  had  eaten  her  eggs.  But  the  Duchess 
Griselda  shouldn't  make  anybody's  Christmas  dinner — 
not  though  they  themselves  should  go  hungry. 

The  Sunday  before  Christmas  the  minister  said  some- 
thing in  his  sermon  that  Rick  remembered.  The  min- 
ister preached  about  Christmas,  and  he  said,  "  Not  one  of 
us  is  too  poor  or  too  sad  to  make  a  ( 'hrislinas  for  himself 
by  giving  to  somebody  poorer  or  sadder.' 

Make  a  Christmas  for  himself  by  giving !  A  great  deal 
the  minister  knew  about  it !  thought  Rick.  What  could  he 
give,  who  hadn't  a  cent  in  the  world  ?  Even  his  egg  money 
had  gone  to  pay  the  doctor  who  cured  Lucinda  Ellen's  sore 
throat.  Liph  Wheeler  owed  him  eight  cents  on  their  last 
"  swap"  of  knives,  but  he  couldn't  collect  it. 

He  wanted  to  buy  a  warm  little  worsted  shawl  for  his 
mother,  a  new  sled  for  Luciuda  Ellen,  a  chest  of  tools  for 
Ambrose.  He  might  "make  himself"  something  of  a 
Christmas  if  he  could  do  that,  even  without  his  heart's  de- 
sire; but  without  one  cent  to  spend  for  anybody,  with  Am- 
brose's shoulders  all  "humped  up" — Ambrose  always  did 
hump  himself  up,  unconsciously,  when  he  was  very  anx- 
ious— and  his  mother  struggling  to  keep  the  tears  out  of 
her  eyes,  it  was  easy  for  the  minister  to  talk  about  mak- 
ing Christmas,  but  Rick  would  like  to  see  him  try  it. 

But  Ambrose  did  keep  a  turkey  for  the  Christmas  din- 
ner— the  old  purple  gobbler  whose  bad  disposition  had  al- 
ways kept  him  lean — and  a  pair  of  chickens  besides,  and 
Mrs.  Hayford  said  she  would  make  a  plum-pudding';  but 
she  looked  all  the  time  as  if  she  were  flavoring  it  with  mort- 
gages and  hard  times,  and  Rick  didn't  see  how  it  could 
have  a  Christmasy  taste. 

The  day  before  Christmas  Rick  went  to  the  village  with 
Ambrose  to  dispose  of  the  last  lot  of  Christmas  poultry. 
While  Ambrose  drove  his  bargains.  Rick  wandered  about 
among  the  shops;  the  dusk  had  fallen,  and  they  were  all 
lighted,  and  gay  with  Christmas  greenery  and  gifts.  Rick 
was  looking  at  a  red  and  gilt  sled  that  would  be  just  the 
thing  for  Lucinda  Ellen,  when  a  boy,  looking  in  at  the 
next  window, attracted  his  attention :  a  pale  and  pinched  lit- 
tle fellow,  very  thinly  and  poorly  dad ;  he  didn't  look  as  if 
Christmas  had  ever  come  to  him.  Rick  had  seen  him  be- 
fore, and  knew  that  he  belonged  to  a  family  that  had  come 
to  the  town  in  the  autumn,  hoping  to  find  work  in  the 
mills;  but  the  mills  were  running  on  half  time,  and  the 
family  hadn't  been  able  to  find  any  work.  Rick  thought 
they  must  be  foreigners,  for  the  children  had  queer  names ; 
this  boy  was  Fritz. 

Hewaslooking.iiotatthe  pretty  Christmas  knickknacks, 
but  with  longing  eyes  at  the  food  in  a  provision  shop. 

"He  looks  as  if  he  were  hungry, "said  Rick  to  himself. 
With  all  his  troubles,  Rick  had  never  known  what  it  was 
to  be  hungry.  ''Poorer  than  I .'"  And  there  suddenly 
flashed  into  his  mind  the  minister's  recipe  for  making  a 
Christmas. 

"Are  you  going  to  have  any  Christmas?"  he  asked, 
stepping  up  to  the  boy. 

The  little  fellow's  lip  quivered,  and  he  drew  his  sleeve 
quickly  across  his  eyes. 

"We  wouldn't  mind  if  we  had  enough  to  eat,"  he  said. 
''  The  little  ones  think  Santa  Claus  will  bring  us  a  dinner 
because  our  little  Nicholas  was  named  for  him,  and  we  al- 
ways called  him  Krisscheu;  but  I'm  afraid  he  won't." 

Rick  turned  away  with  a  lump  in  his  throat.  Ambrose 
was  calling  him.  He  had  uot  sold  his  poultry  to  very 
good  advantage,  and  was  all  "humped  up."  He  said  he 
supposed  by  next  Christinas  they  shouldn't  have  any  poul- 
try to  sell,  nor  any  farm  to  raise  any  on. 

Rick  didn't  say  a  word  all  the  way  home,  but  he  wasn't 
thinking,  as  usual,  of  his  own  trouhles.  but  of  those  hun- 
gry childreh  in  the  old  house  by  the  river.  He  had  no- 
thing to  give  them — nothing  except  the  Duchess  Griselda. 
He  couldn't  have  her  eaten  ;  but  he  could  change  her  for 
another  turkey  that  would  give  the  poor  people  a  Christ- 
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mas  dinner.      Judge  Templeton,  who  had  a  country  resi- 
dence  about  half  a  mile  from  their  I'ai'in,  admired  (  ,,  , 
and  very  often  sent  his  man  to  liny  her  eggs. 

As  soon  after  supper  as  he  could  slip  away  unobserved, 
Rick  went  out  to  the  poultry-house,  took  the  Ducln-- 
the  roost  where  she  had  settled  herself  for  a  peacei'iil 
night's  rest,  and  tucking  her  head  under  bis  ja< -kci.  :.. 
muffle  her  voice,  which  was  not  one  of  the  Duchess's 
charms,  he  hurried  away  with  her  to  Judge  Templet. m's. 

She  was  very  heavy,  but  he  was  scarcely  conscious  of 
that,  his  heart  was  so  much  heavier.  Only  a  tnrke\ .  but 
he  had  not  been  able  to  play  with. .other  children,  and  had 
never  cared  for  any  other  pet. 

He  knocked  modestly  at  Judge  Templeton's  Lack  door, 
with  the  Duchess's  mournful, muffled  squawk-ings  sound- 
ing from  under  his  jacket. 

"Give  him  another  turkey  for  that  one,  and  promise 
not  to  eat  her? — why,  of  course  we  will,"  Rick  heard 
Judge  Templeton  say,  in  answer  to  the  message  he  sent. 
And  then  the  Judge  himself  came  hastily  out.  It  was  he 
,  who  held  the  mortgage  on  their  farm,  and  he  never  trou- 
bled them  about  the  interest,  although  it  was  growing  so 
big  as  to  deform  poor  Ambrose's  shoulders. 

"Bring  a  large  fat  turkey,  Jenks,"  he  said  to  his  serv- 
ant, "  and  a  goose  besides.  She's  worth  more  than  a  com- 
mon turkey;  and  what  clo  you  say  to  a  basket  of  my  gold- 
en sweetings  '{  You  haven't  any  such  apples  as  those  on 
your  farm."  And  when  the  basket  was  packed,  the  Judge 
ordered  some  great  oranges  to  be  put  upon  the  top. 

It  was  a  heavy  basket,  but  Rick  went  off  with  it  as  if  it 
were  a  feather.  He  almost  forgot  the  Duchess. 

"I  am  interested  in  that  boy,"  said  the  Judge  to  his 
wife.  "I  don't  think  they  can  be  so  poor  as  to  lack  a 
Christmas  dinner,  and  I  want  to  know  what  he  is  going 
to  do  with  that  basket."  And  in  spite  of  his  wife's  re- 
monstrances the  Judge  hurriedly  domied  his  wraps  and 
followed  Rick. 

"  I  like  his  looks.  I've  had  my  eye  on  him  for  a  good 
while.  People  tell  wonderful  stories  of  his  scholarship. 
If  I  find  the  right  kind  of  stuff  in  him,  I  may  do  some- 
thing for  him,"  the  Judge  had  said  to  his  wife. 

On  went  Rick,  running  as  if  his  legs  were  all  that  could 
be  desired,  as  if  Christmas  had  really  come.  His  heart 
was  getting  as  full  of  Christmas  cheer  as  his  basket  was 
of  good  things.  And  on  went  the  Judge,  who  was  portly, 
puffing  and  panting  in  his  efforts  to  keep  Rick  in  sight. 

The  choir  boys  at  the  little  chapel  were  carolling. 

"  The  first  Noel  that  the  angels  did  say 
Was  to  certain  ]/o<»-  sfiepfterds — ' 

"The  first  Christmas  was  for  poor  folks;  it  always  is 
something  to  them,"  thought  Rick. 

As  for  the  Judge,  I  am  afraid  he  was  thinking  just  then, 
the  chapel  being  at  the  top  of  a  hill,  that  he  had  better 
have  taken  out  his  fat  wallet  and  given  Rick  something, 
rather  than  take  this  "  wild-goose  chase"  to  discover  "the 
kind  of  stuff  that  was  in  him.''  But  he  had  perseverance 
— men  who  get  to  be  judges  are  apt  to  have— and  on  he 
went. 

Rick  had  begun  to  feel  shamefaced  about  presenting  his 
gifts.  "  I'll  just  leave  the  basket  at  the  door,  and  knock 
and  run  away,"  he  said  to  himself.  "But  no—  <  >h. 
wouldn't  that  be  jolly !"  as  a  new  idea  struck  him. 
an  old  farm-house;  there's  a  great  wide  chimney  and  an 
open  fire-place,  and  it  isn't  likely  they  have  much  lire. 
And  it  would  be  easy  to  climb  up  by  the  wood-shed." 

Rick  fairly  kicked  up  his  heels  with  delight  at  1 
bright  idea,  and  with  the  Christmas  jollity  thai  had  taken 
possession  of  him.  And  the  jolly  old  Christmas  moon. 
with  a  knowing  look  on  her  face,  shone  her  very  bright- 
est, and  showed  the  Judge  the  boy  he  was  following  climb- 
ing with  his  basket  on  the  roof  of  the  little  old  house. 

In  the  living-room  of  the  old  house  a  sad  group  was 


11  "  children  to  Ki-iss- 

•'""'  ''"'':  There  was  not  a 

of  Christmas  cheer:  tin  ,t  been  even  bread 

thai  day.      And  yet  the  smaller  children 

L'ed  ar°und  thi  ,.],  a  few  small 

slicks  burned,  were  cla ring  to  ,  |,all,,  up 

Krisschen's  stocking! 

"Why  not  let  them,  mamma?  [twill  cheer  them  now 
though  they  irill  be  disappointed  in  the  morning,"  said 
1-ena.  "Oh,  maiiinia.  if  your  family  knew  how  we  were 
suffering,  they  surelj  would  help  us  now!"  Lenahadbe- 
conie  he,-  mother's  con  [id;, nte,  and  knew  that  her  family 
had  cast  her  off  when  she  married  a  pour  German  mu- 
sician. 

"  Horace,  my  brother,  would  ;  he  was  not  so  hard  as  the 
others.  I  would  ask  him  now,  for  your  sakes,  but  I  do 
not  know  where  hi-  li\  es." 

Lottchen,  who  was  seven,  thrust  her  curly  head  into  the 
fire-place  and  called  up  the  chimney:  " Kriss  Kringle, 
if  you  don't  come  down  this  chimney  and  put  some- 
thing into  Krisscheu's  stocking,  he  slia'u't  be  called  after 
you  any  more!  Something  good  to  eat,  if  you  please!" 

Rush!  thump!— almost  before  (lie  word's  were  out  of 
her  mouth  down  the  chimney  came  a  great  fat  turkey; 
a  plump  goose  followed;  then  came  a  shower  of  great 
yellow  apples  and  golden  oranges.  The  children  laughed 
and  clapped  their  hands. 

Mamma  opened  the  door;  she  had  heard  sounds  on  the 
roof,  and  she  seemed  to  want,  to  see  Santa  Glaus. 

The  Judge  stood  there,  portly  and  dignified.  Lottcheu 
caught  sight  of  his  white  beard,  and  immediately  sei/.i-d 
him  by  the  skirts  of  his  coat 

"Come  right  along  in,  you  good  old  Kriss  Kringle.  But 
you  oughted  to  have  come  down  the  chimney,"  she  said. 

Mamma  was  white  in  the  face,  and  clung  to  the  door 
for  support:  was  she  afraid  of  Santa  Claus  ? 

"Katharine,  my  dear,  dear,  lost  sister!"  said  the  Jim 
in  a  husky  voice. 

And  the  next  moment  mamma  was  sobbing  out,  "Hor- 
ace, my  brother!"  with  her  head  on  his  shoulder. 

It  is  undeniable  that  Lottchen  and  Krisschen  were  a 
little  disappointed  to  find  that  he  was  their  uncle,  and  not 
Santa  Claus,  but  the  others  were  old  enough  to  under- 
stand the  joy  in  their  mother's  face,  and  to  realize  that 
their  dark  days  were  over.  Santa  Claus  upon  the  roof 
had  hidden  behind  the  chimney  when  he  saw  the  Judge, 
and  now  he  came  down  looking  very  shamefaced. 

"How  did  you  happen  to  Id-ing  that  basket  here  '"ask- 
ed the  Judge. 

"  I  saw  him"  dding  at  Fritz)  "looking  in  at  a  win- 
dow, and  I  knew  he  was  hungry,"  said  Rick. 

"To  think  if  it  hadn't  been  for  him  I  might  have  gone 
hack-  to  the  city  without  finding  you!"  said  the  Judge. 

Rick  told  them  all  about  it  at  home,  and  his  mother 
hugged  him,  and  Lucinda  Kllen  wiped  her  eyes.  Am- 
brose said  he  thought  they  were  about  poor  enough  with- 
out hunting  up  poorer  folks.  But  Ambrose  wasn't  as 
hard-hearted  as  he  pretended  to  be. 

Kick  went  to  sleep  that  night  with  a  pretty  good  opinion 
of  the  minister's  recipe  for  making  a  Christmas;  but  he 
hoped  they  should  no|  lose  I  he  farm  before  another  Christ- 
ina-, as  Ambrose  prophesied,  and  he  did  hope  that  the 
Duchess  (iriselda  wasn't  homesick. 

.lust   as  they  \\ero  sitting  down  to  breakfast  the  nexl 
morning  there  came  a  great  box  from  .1  uilge  Templeton's 
for  Kick.     They  heard  the  Duchess's  ear-splitting  squawl 
Rick  actually  thought  there 

i  thing  else  in  the  box     a  lap.  pe  with  Rick's  name 

on  it.      ln-ide   was  the  mortgage,  torn  in  halves,  and  a 
receipted    •  loney  owed  by  them  to  the 

Judge  I  theJudgi  amount  that  made 

all  I  heir  eyes  round  with  wonder— "  to  be  expended  upon 
Kick's  education." 
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"  A    GREAT    FAT    TURKEY    AND    A    PLUMP    GOOSE." 


Ambrose  sat  down  with  the  torn  mortgage  and  the  re- 
ceipted note  in  his  hands,  and  straightened  his  shoulders, 
and  swallowed  what  seemed  to  be  a  very  hard  lump  in 
his  throat.  "  It  does  seem  to  be  considerable  of  a  Christ- 
mas that  you've  got  up,  Rick,"  he  said. 

Rick  was  invited  to  a  Christmas  party  at  the  Judge's 
that  night.  He  felt  shy  at  first  in  the  gay  assembly,  but 
lie  was  made  such  a  hero  of  that  the  feeling  soon  wore 
off;  and  Fritz  seemed  like  an  old  friend. 

Rick  danced ;  they  took  such  pains  to  help  him  that  it 
seemed  quite  easy,  and  he  felt  as  if  his  legs  were  just  like 
any  boy's.  He  kissed  Lottchen  under  the  mistletoe,  and 
he  had  presents  on  the  Christmas  tree  that  made  him 
wonder  how  they  knew  just  what  he  wanted,  especially 
a  sled  that  would  just  suit  Lucinda  Ellen.  But  per- 
haps, after  all,  the  very  best  moment  was  when  the  wid- 
ow put  her  hands  upon  his  head  and  solemnly  blessed 
him. 

"What  if  I  hadn't  done  it  ?"  he  said  to  himself,  with  a 
gasp.  "  If  I  should  always  be  poor,  I'll  remember  that  I 
can  make  some  kind  of  a  Christmas." 

Just  then  the  choir  boys  began  their  carol  outside 
the  window : 

"The  first  Noel  that  the  angels  did  say 
Was  to  certain  poor  shepherds  in  fields  as  they  lay, 
Watching  their  flocks  on  a  cold  winter's  night, 
When  the  moon  was  so  bright." 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE     GOLD     MINE. 

1  PROUD  girl  was  Na-tee-kah  that,  bright  September 
jfV  day,  and  she  took  an  extraordinary  amount  of  pains 
with  her  hair.  So,  for  that  matter,  did  Ha-ha-pah-no,  and 
Sile  could  but  discern  that  both  treated  him  with  much 
more  respect  than  at  first.  He  had  been  with  Two  Ar- 
rows at  the  recovery  of  the  ponies,  he  had  killed  a  buck 
and  a  bear,  and  was  evidently  able  to  use  the  weapons  of 
grown-up  white  braves.  He  was  therefore  not  a  boy  to 
be  snubbed;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  unfortunate 
light  complexion,  he  was  almost  good-looking.  At  all 
events,  he  was  disposed  to  do  his  best  to  he  polite,  and  they 
were  willing  to  meet  him  as  nearly  half-way  as  was  con- 
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sistent  with  dignity  and  propriety.  They  were  under  the 
especial  care  of  the  Judge  himself,  however,  and  Na-tee- 
kali  derived  a  vast  amount  of  comfort  from  an  occasional 
look  at  his  very  fatherly  and  benevolent  face. 

"We'll  git  to  the  mine  afore  night,  Jedge,"  said  Yellow 
Pine,  when  they  halted  for  their  noon  luncheon. 

The  camp  of  the  Apache  marauders  broke  up  at  sunrise, 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  discontented  grumbling. 


A  man  familiar  with  their  dialect,  or  with  only  a  little  of 
it,  could  easily  have  gathered  that  they  were  eager  for 
news  which  did  not  come,  and  i»r  scouts  who  did  not  re- 
turn. Not  all  of  them,  to  s;n  tin-  least,  would  ever  again 
come  into  that  or  any  other  camp,  news  or  no  news. 
In  the  absence  of  any,  it  was  plainly  a  due  precaution  to 
push  forward  even  fart  her  beyond  the  supposed  pursuit  of. 
the  men  in  blue. 
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There  was  a  good  deal  more  than  a  mere  supposition 
about  that  pursuit,  for  Captain  Grover  and  his  men  were 
on  the  trail  at.  as  early  an  hour  as  was  con  -istent  with  a 
proper  care  of  their  horses,  and  a  hearty  breakfast  all 
around.  They  were  a  fine-looking  lot  of  men,  bronzed 
and  weather-beaten  and  soldierly.  Their  uniforms  were 
not  exactly  in  "parade"  condition,  but  there  was  nothing 
slo\  i-nly  about  them,  and  their  weapons  were  in  excellent 
order.  They  had  several  "  led  horses,"  to  make  good  the 
place-,  of  any  that  might  become  overwearied,  and  every 
animal  in  the  troop  showed  signs  of  careful  grooming. 
A  captain,  a  lieutenant,  and  thirty  men  did  not  seem  an 
overpowering  force  for  a  hundred  and  more  of  Apache 
warriors  to  run  from,  but  neither  of  the  two  parties  could 
have  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  strength  of  the  other. 
Besides,  the  main  object  of  an  Indian  raid  is  never  a  hard 
fight,  but  rather  to  pick  up  scalps  and  plunder  and  get 
away  without  serious  loss. 

As  for  Captain  Grover,  he  had  been  ordered  to  follow 
and  "strike"  that  band  of  Apaches,  and  compel  them  to 
return  to  their  "reservation,"  and  he  had  no  other  pur- 
pose in  mind  than  to  obey  thoroughly. 

"I'll  follow  them, "he  remarked  to  the  Lieutenant,  "as 
far  as  they  choose  to  go.  We've  wiped  out  six  of  their 
scouts  already." 

"Garry."  said  one  of  the  men  at  the  same  moment, 
"  reckon  them  "Paches  '11  begin  to  think  this  'ere's  an  un- 
healthy crowd  to  creep  in  on." 

"  The  more  of  'em  we  can  pick  off,"  said  Garry,  "  the 
fewer  we'll  have  to  fight  at  the  close." 

"Sharp  work  when  that  comes,  or  I'm  mistaken;  but 
they  can't  take  hoss  plunder  into  the  mountains." 

As  they  rode  along  so  cheerily  and  confidently,  it  be- 
came plainer  and  plainer  that  those  men  had  small  doubt 
of  their  ability  to  deal  with  any  ordinary  baud  of  red 
horse-thieves  if  they  could  meet  them  fairly.  It  would 
hardly  have  seemed  so  to  an  unprejudiced  observer  of  the 
Apache  cavalcade  that  morning.  Every  warrior  was  a 
perfect  horseman,  and  was  well  mounted  and  well  armed. 
There  were  lances  instead  of  sabres,  but  the  pistols  and 
carbines,  or  rifles,  were  just  as  good  as  those  carried  by 
the  cavalry.  The  red  men  were  all  trained  and  experi- 
enced soldiers,  under  capable  leaders,  and  it  looked  as  if 
all  they  had  to  do  was  to  choose  a  good  position  and  wait 
for  Captain  Grover  and  his  men,  and  destroy  them  all. 
As  it  was,  all  they  seemed  to  think  of  was  to  urge  their 
drove  of  stolen  quadrupeds  forward.  They  could  not 
make  the  best  of  time  so  encumbered,  and  when  they 
again  halted  for  the  night,  the  men  in  blue  were  several 
miles  nearer,  without  one  Apache  knowing  exactly  where 
they  were. 

"Beginning  to  break  down,  are  they  ?"  said  the  Captain. 
"I'll  strike  them  among  the  foot-hills  of  the  ranges  with- 
in three  days." 

All  that  exciting  chase  was  as  yet  hidden  from  the  red 
and  white  men  in  the  upper  valley,  and  it  was  quite  pos- 
sible that  they  would  never  know  anything  about  it.  That 
depended,  in  fact,  upon  whether  the  Apaches  should  turn 
to  the  left  or  the  right  when  they  reached  the  "forks"  of 
the  little  river. 

It  was  pretty  late  when  Two  Arrows  again  caught  up 
with  his  pale-face  friends,  and  his  pony  showed  signs  of 
very  hard  riding.  If  he  had  been  a  grown-up  brave  he 
could  not  possibly  have  had  so  warm  a  reception,  except 
from  Na-tee-kah  and  Ha-ha-pah-no.  These  two  consider- 
ed him  the  tallest  kind  of  a  young  chief  already,  but  all 
the  rest  regarded  him  very  much  as  Yellow  Pine  did,  as 
"the  likeliest  young  red-skin  he'd  ever  come  across." 

' '  I  believe  he  is,"  said  Judge  Parks.    And  Sile  had  added : 

"Father,  what  wouldn't  he  know  pretty  soon  if  he 
could  learn  to  read  and  write  ?  He  understands  every- 
thing he  sees  right  away." 

"I'd  like  to  try  the  experiment,  Sile,  but  I  don't  be- 


lieve he  would  ever  take  kindly  to  books.  I'll  talk  about 
it  some  other  time.  There  is  something  else  on  my  mind 
just  now." 

There  was  a  good  deal  upon  everybody's  mind,  and  even 
Sile  ceased  to  admire  Long  Bear's  present  when  Yellow 
Pine  rose  in  his  stirrups  and  pointed  forward,  shouting, 

"There  she  is,  Jedge — right  back  in  that  there  notch!" 

Away  to  the  right  of  them  the  craggy  mountain  arose 
against  the  sky,  facing  the  valley  with  an  uncommonly 
precipitous  wall.  In  this  grim  face  of  granite  could  be 
seen  what  looked  like  a  mere  indentation.  When  they 
came  to  it,  however,  they  discovered  that  Yellow  Pine's 
"notch"  was  much  narrower  at  its  mouth  than  beyond  it, 
owing  to  some  ancient  overturn  and  "landslide"  of  great 
rocks  and  small,  which  almost  shut  it  in.  Beyond  this 
barrier,  the  opening  through  which  was  a  mere  roadway, 
there  were  several  acres  of  good  grass  and  trees.  There 
were  springs  of  water,  also,  and  the  whole  place  was  a 
good  one  to  camp  in,  so  long  as  no  more  bowlders  should 
break  loose  from  the  slopes  above  and  come  crashing 
down  into  it.  It  was  plain  that  none  had  done  so  for  a 
long  time  past,  and  the  wagons  were  hauled  fearlessly  in. 
There  was  nobody  with  them  but  their  drivers,  for  every 
other  human  being  had  galloped  on  after  Yellow  Pine 
and  Judge  Parks,  until  the  old  miner  drew  rein  in  front 
of  a  great  mass  of  shattered,  ragged,  dirty-looking  quart/. 
rock.  In  the  front  of  this  a  deep  hole  had  been  dug  by 
somebody,  and  near  it  were  traces  of  old  camp  fires,  bones 
of  deer  and  buffalo,  and  a  worn-out  pickaxe. 

"That's  the  lode,  Jedg-e.  It's  all  I  ever  told  ye  it  was. 
Safest  place  in  the  world,  too,  now  the  'Paches  are  geth- 
ered  into  their  reservation." 

Judge  Parks  was  at  that  moment  examining  some  bits 
of  quartz  he  had  picked  up.  He  took  from  his  pocket  a 
magnifying-glass,  and  closely  inspected  stone  after  stone. 

"  It  looks  like  it,  Pine.  I  haven't  a  doubt  of  the  value 
of  that  vein.  Look  at  that,  Sile." 

"Why,  it's  exactly  like  Yellow  Pine's  old  specimens, 
so  far  as  I  can  see;  no  more  gold  in  these  than  in  them." 

"That's  just  the  point,  Sile.  He  brought  me  fair  speci- 
mens. There  isn't  any  humbug  or  delusion  about  it.  It's 
all  right,  Pine,  so  far  as  I  can  see.  As  for  safety,  the 
mouth  of  Ibis  notch  could  be  made  a  perfect  fort  of,  if  we 
had  to  quit  mining  and  go  to  fighting." 

"  Guess  we  won't  ever  have  to  do  that.  Game's  plenty, 
and  so  is  fish,  and  we  won't  have  to  use  up  our  provisions. 
Chance  for  you,  Sile.  You  can  keep  the  camp  fires  go- 
ing. Fetch  in  some  fish  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and 
then  go  for  all  the  fresh  meat  there  is.  What  we  don't 
eat  we  can  cure  and  put  away." 

"I'll  do  the  hunting,"  shouted  Sile.  "What  are  the 
men  all  chopping  for?  There's  plenty  of  dry  dead  wood." 

"I'd  call  it!"  exclaimed  Yellow  Pine.  "If  they  ain't 
struck  with  the  mine-fever  now.  Jest  look  at  'em,  Jedge." 

"Pine,"  shouted  one  of  the  men,  "this  shelf  by  the 
spring's  the  spot  you  marked  for  the  shelter,  isn't  it  ?" 

"All  right,  boys,"  he  responded.  "Thirty  feet  by 
twelve,  and  an  ell  for  cooking  and  an  ell  for  stowage." 

"Nine  feet  high  to  the  front,  and  slope  to  seven  and  a 
half,  and  lay  on  the  mud  as  you  go  ?" 

"  That's  it.      Pitch  in,  boys." 

"I  declare,"  said  the  Judge,  "they  haven't  eaten  a 
mouthful,  and  they've  begun  building." 

"  They're  old  hands,  and  the  sight  of  that  show  of  pay- 
rock  has  kind  o'  stirred  'em  up." 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

A  NEW  SETTLEMENT. 

THERE  is  nothing  like  enthusiasm.  That  band  of  beard- 
ed miners  went  into  their  work  like  a  crowd  of  boys 
building  a  snow  fort.  Ha-ha-pah-no  and  Na-tee-kah  took 
full  possession  of  the  camp  fires  and  cooked  for  dear  life. 
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Judge  Parks  and  Yellow  Pine  finished  their  inspection  ,,f 
the  hole  in  the  rock  and  of  the  ore  which  had  been  dug 
out  of  it,  and  then  they  went  to  help  Sih-  .-mil  Two  Ar 
rows  care  for  the  horses  and  mules. 

"We  won't  unpack  much  until  the  house  is  up,"  said 
the  Judge. 

"You're  satisfied  with  the  outcrop,  are  ye  :"  :isl<cd  1'ine. 
a  little  proudly. 

"  It's  all  you  said  it  was,  and  that  is  all  I  could  as];  for. 
We  can  run  a  tunnel  right  in  now.  so  \ve  ran  work  straight 
along',  under  cover,  in  bad  weather." 

"That's  the  thing  todo.  I  believe  it  will  pay  for  itself 
from  the  very  start." 

"  If  it  does,"  said  the  Judge,  "  it  will  be  an  uncommon- 
ly good  mine  for  a  gold  mine.  Not  one  in  ten  but  what 
empties  the  pocket  of  its  first  owner.'' 

"  This  one  won't,  then.  It's  as  good  a  property  as  t  hen- 
is,  and  we  can  cover  all  the  ledge  with  claims  and  get  a 
good  title  to  'em.  It's  fresh  ground,  and  no  kind  of  inter- 
ference— 

"Unless  the  Apaches  interfere." 

"They  don't  often  come  east  so  far  as  this,  'specially 
now  that  most  of  'em  have  been  cornered.  Mining  in 
these  parts  isn't  the  risky  kind  of  business  it  used  to  be. 
Must  say,  though,  that  I  felt  kind  o'  streaked  sometimes, 
last  year,  when  I  was  prospectiu'." 

"There  was  risk  in  it,  all  alone;  but  nine  rifles  and  a 
good  breastwork  will  make  a  tremendous  difference." 

''  They  will  that,  and  there's  110  sech  thing  as  takin'  us 
in  the  rear.  They  can't  climb  over  that  ridge,  nor  that 
one." 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


THE  CLEW  FOUND  IN  THE  ROCKS. 

BY  SOPHIE  B.  IIERRK'K. 

"1  TORE  than  sixty  years  ago  there  lived  in  a  fishing 
JAL  town  on  the  northeastern   coast  of  Scotland  a  boy 
who  afterward  became  a  very  famous  man.     When  he 
was  only  five  years  old,  his  father,  who  was  a  sailor,  was 
lost  at  sea.     His  mother,  though  very  poor,  man- 
aged to  send  little  Hugh  to  school,  and  there  he 
learned  a  good  deal  from  books;   bnt  if  he  had 
learned  no  more  than  to   read  and  to  write,  he 
would  probably  have  still  been  a  great  man.  for 
in  the  mean  time  he  had  found  something  else 
worth   more  to  him  than  many  books.     He  had 
learned  to  read  another  language.     He  had  found 
out  that  he  had  two  eyes,  and  how  to  use  them. 
The  rocks  about  the  Firth  of  Cromarty  were  wait- 
ing for  just  such  a  pair  of  eyes  to  read  their  open 
secrets.      Thousands   of  boys   had    played   about 
those  rocks,  and  thousands  of  men  had  fished  and 
spread  their  nets  and  loitered  there,  but  no  one  of 
them  all  had  i-ead  the  riddle  of  the  stones  till  Hugh 
Miller  came. 

The  boy  used  to  go  down  to  the  beach  with  his 
uncle  Sandy  when  the  tide  was  low.  and  look  at 
the  ripples  left  in  the  sand  by  the  water.  He  would 
gather  shells,  half  buried  in  the  sand,  and  sea- weed 
lying  upon  it.  His  uncle  had  eyes  that  sa\\  too 
it  seemed  to  run  in  the  family— and  he  helped  lit- 
tle Hugh  to  see  the  wonderful  life  of  the  sea-shore. 
and  to  think  about  what  he  saw.  These  less,, us, 
far  more  than  anything  he  had  read  in  books 
bellied  him  in  after-life,  though  he  was  a  great 
reader  of  books  too. 

When  Hugh  grew  to  be  a  tall,  lanky  boy  he  chose  his 
work  in  life;  he  chose  to  be  a  mason.     His  work  lay  in  a 
quarry  near  Cromarty,  close  by  his  beloved   sea 
day,  as  the  men  were  lifting  up  the  great  slabs^  of  sand- 
stone, Hugh  saw  some  markings  on  the  piece  of  rock  laid 


'i  old  familiar  ripple  marks  in  the 

solid  stone,  just   such  marks  as  lie  had  often  seen  on  the 

beach.      I  le  did  not  say,  "  How  strange!"  and  then 

all  about   it.     He  began  to  think  and  ask  himself 

questions.      Could   it    be  thai   this  was  an  old  sea-beacli  ? 

How  could  it  be,  under  those  tons  and  tons  of  solid  rock  ? 

The  answer  came  to  his  questions  after  a  while. 

Strewn  along  tin'  ualcr's  edge,  washed  up  by  the  waves, 
•  in  ion-  roundish  pieces  of  limestone  rock.  One  day, 
hammer  in  hand,  llii'jh  strolled  along  the  beach.  He 
struck'  one  of  tin -s<-  lumps,  and  i!  broke  open,  showing  im- 
liedded  in  part  of  the  slone  a  creamy-white  shell,  beauti- 
fully carved,  and  showing  tints  of  color  like  the  pearly 
lining  of  many  of  our  shells.  Another  and  another  of 
these  stones  were  broken  open  (Fig.  1).  In  some  of  them 
hi'  found  scales  of  lish  ;  in  others,  fern  leaves  (Fig.  2) ;  in 
others,  again,  bits  of  decayed  wood — all  in  solid  stone. 

Now  he  could  answer  his  questions.  These  things  had 
once  been  alive.  He  had  spelled  out  one  word  from  the 
tables  of  stone  written  upon  by  the  finger  of  God  himself. 
He  had  found  the  clew  in  the  rocks,  and  he  never  rested 
until  he  had  followed  up  this  clew,  and  found,  by  exam- 
ining the  rocks  themselves,  and  by  reading  about  what 
other  men  had  discovered,  how  the  earth  as  it  is  had  come 
into  being. 

If  you  have  never  carefully  looked  at  the  rocks  of 
a  railway  cutting  as  your  car  went  through  it,  be  sure 
that  you  do  so  the  very  first  chance  that  you  have.  You 
will  probably  see  that  the  rocks  are  in  layers.  Sometimes 
these  lie  level  with  the  ground;  sometimes  they  are  very 
much  bent  or  tilted  (Fig.  3). 

To  understand  how  these  came  to  be  so,  we  must  under- 
stand some  things  which  are  very  simple,  but  yet  they  are 
things  that  we  would  not  naturally  think  of.     Wha 
call  earth  or  soil  is  only  rock  finely  powdered,  mixed  up 
with  some  of  the  dust  from  the  dried  parts  of  dead  plants 
and  animals.     Earth  is  to  rock  about  what  the  pulveri/eil 
sugar  you  sprinkle  over  your  berries  is  to  the  block 
your  mother  drops  into  your  tea. 

The  surface  of  the  earth  was  once  rock  which  had  no 
layers  in  it,  like  granite.  Part  of  the  round  globe  \vus 


Fii.  1.— SHELL  is  THE  ROCK  (Amman 

eredwith  water,  and  a  little  of  it  was  dry  land.     The 

ino-  of  this  old  ocean's  waves,  the  rain,  the  air,  all 
o-rind  the  rock  to  powder,  and  with  it  muddy  the  i 
ter    Take  a  tumblerof  water,  and  into  it  drop  a  te 
ful  of  finely  ground  earth.     Your  mudd; 
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VULI'MK   VII. 


Fig.  a.— FEI-.S  LEAF  is  STONE 


thing  like  the  sea- water  was  then.  Now  watch,  and  you  will 
see  \vli;it  happ'-ni'd.  The  fine  powdered  rock  settled  in  the 
bottom  of  tin-  sea  hrd  as  the  earth  settles  in  your  tumbler, 
and  the  first  layer  was  made.  Layer  after  layer  was  formed 

in  this  way.  After  a  while 
"the  spirit  of  God  moved 

t~  upon  the  face  of  the  wa- 

ters."    A  feeble  life  stirred 
--;''  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Some  very  simple  animals 
lived  there,  and  we  can 
find  the  curious  shells  in 
which  they  lived  in  those 
deep  -  down  rocks.  We 
know  that  plants  must 
have  romr  lirst.  because 
plants  are  the  only  fairies 
that  can  turn  rock  and 

earth  and  water  into  the  food  that  all  animals  need  i<> 
feed  upon;  but  the  soft,  delicate  sea-weed  had  died  and 
left  no  sign.  The  early  animals,  however,  had  hard  glassy 
shells,  and  when  they  died  these  shells  sank  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  and  the  next  layer  of  powdered  rock  settled 
over  them  and  preserved  them — some  of  them  until  now. 
You  can  see  how  this  would  be,  and  that  when  we  lay 
open  the  rocks,  as  Hugh  Miller  did  with  his  hammer,  we 
might  find  the  shells.  Here  is  a  drawing  of  a  bit  of  such 
earth  that  was  turned  into  stone,  with  its  corals  and  shell 
lying  thick  in  the  layer  which  is  half  broken  away  i  Fig.  4). 
This  was  picked  up  just  below  my  house  on  the  shores  of 
Newark  Bav.  The  work  went  on  through  thousands  of 
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Fig.  3.— TILTED  LAYERS  IN  THE  ROCK. 


years,  the  sea  laying  one  upon  another  these  wonderful 
beds  of  rock  of  different  kinds. 

•All  this  was  not  an  adding  to  what  already  existed,  but 
only  a  new  arrangement,  with  some  change  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  old  materials  already  there.  How  this  great 
earth  came  to  be,  is  one  of  the  secret  things  of  God.  The 
Bible  begins  with,  "In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth."  That  is  all  we  know.  A  guess 
here  and  there  has  been  made  as  to  how  it  was  done,  but 
no  one  knows,  and  no  one  probably  ever  will  know. 

But  we  can  tell  the  way  the  crust  of  layers  was  put  on, 
because  we  can  watch  the  same  tilings  going  on  now  which 
went  011  thousands  and  thousands  of  years  ago.  At  the 
bottoms  of  shallow  seas  and  lakes,  at  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
in  the  coral  islands  of  the  Pacific,  the  earth  is  still  a-build- 
ing. 

About  a  hundred  years  ago  men  began  to  be  interested 
in  these  strange  things  found  in  the  stones.  They  hunted 
up  pieces  of  such  stone,  and  wrote  out  all  they  could  find 
about  it.  They  arranged  the  facts,  and  called  the  new 
science  geology,  or  the  science  of  the  earth. 

It  is  very  easy  to  see  that  if  the  seas  had  staid  all  the 
while  in  the  same  place,  with  no  disturbance  going  on, that 
the  layers  would  have  settled  one  on  top  of  the  other,  ac- 
cording to  age,  the  oldest  being  the  lowest,  and  so  on  up. 


Fig.  4.— SHELLS  IN  BROKEN  ROCK. 

But  you  must  remember  that  the  earth  was  then,  as  it  is 
now.  part  dry  land  and  part  water, though  there  was  much 
less  land  in  proportion  then  than  there  is  now.  It  was 
only  under  water  that  the  layers  were  formed.  But  there 
were  other  things  at  work  besides  this  gentle  wearing 
away  of  the  rocks  and  building  up  of  the  sea  bottoms. 

Long  ago  people  believed  that  under  the  volcano  of 
Etna,  on  the  island  of  Sicily,  a  giant  was  imprisoned,  and 
that  the  trembling  and  cracking  of  the  earth  before  an 
eruption  were  his  struggles  to  get  free.  This  had  a  mean- 
ing in  fact,  though  it  was  only  a  fable.  Under  the  whole 
i  earth  the  giant  fire  has  been  imprisoned.  When  the  crust 
of  the  earth  was  thinner  than  it  is  now,  the  giant's  strug- 
gles cracked  and  bent  it;  sometimes  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
would  be  suddenly  lifted  up,  and  the  dry  land  would  sink 
and  be  covered  with  the  waters  of  the  ocean  (Fig.  5).  On 
the  left  side  of  the  picture  are  the  level  layers  of  rock, 
broken  up  so  that  they  look  like  a  stone  wall.  After  a 
while  we  will  see  just  why  these  are  so  broken.  On  the 
[  right-hand  side  you  see  the  layers  are  lifted  up  by  the 
j  curious,  curly-looking  rock  which  boiled  up  out  of  the 
earth  beneath  as  lava  conies  out  of  a  volcano.  Whichever 
part  of  the  earth  happened  to  be  under  the  water  would 
be  covered  up  with  layers  of  mud,  and  in  them  plants  and 
shells,  fish  and  animals,  would  be  buried,  and  their  hard 
parts  preserved.  The  other  part,  the  dry  land,  would  not  be 
very  much  changed;  the  plants  and  animals  there  would 
die,  and  mostly  be  blown  away  as  dust. 

This  history  of  the  earth  written  upon  the  rocks,  you 
can  see,  is  not  a  very  easy  history  to  read.  Its  leaves  were 
all  scattered  and  torn  and  twisted,  and  the  writing  on  them 
often  rubbed  out,  and  many  of  them  lost.  It  had  to  be 
gone  over  again  and  again,  in  many  different  places  and 
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Fig.  5.— LEVEL  AND  LIFTED  LAYERS. 
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by  many  different  men,  before  these  stone  leaves  could  be 
put  together  in  the  right  order. 

If  tbese  layers,  or  strata,  as  they  are  called,  had  remain- 
ed just  as  they  were  placed,  there  would  have  been  no  way 
to  reach  them  but  to  dig  down  to  them,  for  twenty  miles 
iu  some  places,  and  that  would  have  been  impossible:  no- 


body has  ever  been  down,  in  the  deepest  mine,  more  than 
a  mile.  But  the  movements  of  the  earth's  surface,  caused 
by  the  struggling  lire  underneath,  would  tilt  and  break 
through  the  layers,  and  so  the  broken  edges  would  be  on 
the  surface  (Fig.  5),  and  the  geologist  could  in  places  study 
the  very  bottom  layers  without  digging  down  to  them. 


~ 


Olil  King  Cole  was  a  mer-ry  old  soul,  A    mer-ry  old  soul  was  he  ;  He  called  for  his  pipe.aud  he  called  forliis  fife,  Ami  he  called  for  his  fiddk-rB  three. 
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VOLUME  vn. 


THE  DEAD  BIRD. 
Birdie  i-  dead,  little  maiden, 

< to  the  Dead-bird-land. 

He  never  will  perch  at  your  casement, 

Xever  will  come  to  your  hand. 
His  bright  littlc>  eyes  are  closed, 

Still  i-  each  weary  wing; 
Thcr.-  i-  .uily  a  far,  faint  echo 

(H  I  he  song  he  used  to  sing. 

I'.ut  :it  night  when  you  sleep,  little  maiden. 

There  will  come  to  your  dreaming  ear 
Such  a  chorus  of  magic  music. 

Such  a  wonder  of  pipings  clear. 
It   will  -On:,'  at  your  moonlit  casement, 

It  will  float  round  your  little  bed  • 
'Tis  tin-  song  M  your  dear  lost  darling. 

The  heart  of  your  birdie  dead. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

A  UNIQUE  and  very  beautiful  book  lias  just 
lircn  imiilishi'd  by  Messrs.  Harper  &  Bro- 
thers, with  the  attractive  title,  Dancing,  and  its 
j;,  /,/f;»n.  I' *  h'.i  <K'<i!<nu  ftt/U  Social  Life.  Its  ant  In  ir 
is  Mr.  Allen  Dodworth.  the  veteran  dancing-mas- 
ter of  New  York,  and  though  its  subject  con- 
renis  th<-  lighter  pleasures  and  gayeties  of  life, 
it  is  written  seriously  and  with  a  valuable  pur- 
pose. To  dance  well,  in  Mr.  Dodworth's  view, 
enables  one  to  walk  well,  to  have  a  graceful 
carriage,  to  move  with  ease  in  a  throng,  to  bow 
ri  iiiiMenn^ly,  and  to  possess  the  charm  of  manner 
which  distinguishes  the  gentleman  and  x< -nth 
wi  1111,111  fn  mi  the  boor.  Those  who  have  received 
t!i>  discipline  which  the  dancing-school  aims  to 
im;>art  shunM  be  distinguished  for  politeness, 
affability,  and  social  tact. 

Probably  most  of  the  young  people  who  read 
this  paper  enjoy  this  innocent  and  healthful 
pleasure,  as  they  ought,  and  are  anticipating 
many  delightful  social  evenings,  now  that  the 
season  tor  in-door  recreation  has  returned.  To 
those  who  are  about  to  form  sociables  ,  >r  neigh- 
d  flubs,  in  places  remote  from  the  larger 
towns,  this  volume  will  prove  invaluable,  for  it 
gives  full  and  clear  directions  how  to  dance 
i|iia«lrilles,  waltzes,  polkas,  galops.  etc  .  and  en- 
i,r-  s,,  minutely  into  every  detail,  from  the  first 
p.  .sit  n  ms  and  movements  to  the  most  difficult 
and  complicated  measures,  that  an  intelligent 
person  following  it  implicitly  may  almost  acquire 
the  art  without  a  teacher.  It  includes  within  its 
pa^< -  a  c  implete  guide  to  the  german,  giving 
t\vo  hundred  and  fifty  figures.  Parents  who  are 
in  duulit  as  to  \vhether  their  children  are  being 
pr,,pi'rly  taught  would  do  well  to  read  carefully 
this  book.  Its  pages  are  sprinkled  with  useful 
suggestions  and  bits  of  cheerful  philosophy,  and 
in  the  chapter  addressed  specially  to  professors 
of  dancing  may  be  found  hints  which  none, 
v.hcther  parents  or  teachers,  can  afford  to  ig- 


nore. A  book  printed  and  bound  so  beautifully 
is  a  pleasure  to  handle,  and  will  make  a  MTV 
timely  holiday  gift. 

I  \    i  i  i    HANK,  PAKTICK- 

DEAU  POSTMISTRESS, — Your  other  correspond- 
ents tell  you  about  their  pets,  but  1  have  none 
to  tell  you  about.  If  you  could  tell  me  of  some 
nice  ones  suitable  for  a  town  house.  I  would  he 
very  glad  indeed,  for  I  like  them  exceedingly.  I 
had  a  little  black  kitten,  but  I  lost  it  a  few  days 
after  1  got  it,  and  I  was  very  sorry.  I  would  like 
if  you  would  tell  me  of  some  nice  books  to  read, 
for  1  read  a  great  many.  I  am  at  present  en- 
gaged with  Queer/iy,  by  Miss  Wetherell.  and  like 
it  very  much.  I  can  say  nearly  the  whole  of 

"The  II '!>'.  -lack  Built"  by  heart  in  French, 

and  can  converse  a  little  in  that  language.  I  also 
study  Latin.  Unman  history,  and  a  great  many 
other  English  lessons.  HELENA  M. 

The  Widf.  Wide  World.by  Miss  Warner.  /.:///, 
Women,  by  Miss  Alcott.  A'an.  by  Mrs.  Lillie.  Talm 
from  Shakespeare,  by  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb, 
will  all  please  you.  The  last  book  ought  to  be 
in  every  child's  library,  and  so  too  should  be 
Diekens's  Child's  History  of  England. 

How  would  you  like  gold-fish  for  pets?  And 
everybody  likes  a  canary.  Don't  you  think  so  ? 


all  about  it.  and  she  said,  "What  a  delightful 
dream  :"  and  as  it  was  Lily's  bed-time,  wished 

h>T  g 1  night,  and  said.  "I  hope  you  \vill  have 

just  as  nii in 

EVELYN  RANDOLPH  L.  (aged  10  years). 

A  beautiful  story  for  so  young  a  writer. 


•N,  Nsw  YORK. 


I  have  one  brother,  named  Ollie.  younger  than 
tiyself,  and  when  we  have  finished  studying  our 


SAN  JOSB,  CALIFORNIA. 

I  have  i  •  a>i  -c\  i  ral  letters  in  the  Post-office  I!ox, 
so  I  thought  I  would  write  to  you.  I  have  writ- 
ten very  few  letters  ;  they  were  sent  to  my  si-ter 
Eleanor,  in  London.  My  sisters  are  all  older  than 
I.  My  pets  are  a  pair  of  white  rabbits  and  s.nne 
pretty  pigeons.  We  have  also  a  pretty  liitle  Jer- 
sey cow  and  calf.  The  cow's  name  is  Pansy,  and 
the  calf's  Blossom.  My  sister  Susan  has  some 

Eretty  brown  Leghorn  hens ;  several  of  them 
ave  downy  chicks.  We  have  two  large  ducks, 
and  when  the  calf  lies  down  they  pick  the  flies 
off  its  back  ;  it  seems  to  like  it  very  much  My 
sister  Mamie  thought  it  was  so  funny,  she  sketch- 
ed them.  If  you  would  like  to  see  how  they 
looked,  I'll  try  to  have  her  draw  a  picture  for 
you.  JAMES  E.  C. 


ns  in  the  evening  we  spend  the  time  we  have 

7  TWT    _       , ,,,_._ 


PEIKCE  CITY.  MISSOCRI. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  am  a  little  girl  eight 
years  old.  I  have  a  big  sister  named  Iieiiha.tif- 
teen  years  old.  I  go  to  school,  and  am  in  the  . 
Third  Reader.  My  favorite  stories  are  "Two 
Arrows"  and  "Rolf  House."  1  have  some  ban- 
tam chickens,  some  canary-birds  (just  as  sweet 
as  they  can  be),  two  cunning  cats.  Betty  But- 
tercup and  Kitty  Camomile,  and  a  dog  named 
Dick.  I  have  live  dolls.  Can  you  please  tell  me 
some  pretty  names  for  dolls?  PERCIE  B. 


LILY  AND  THE  FAIRIES. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  very  nice  little 
girl,  and  her  mamma  was  very  fond  of  her.  Her 
name  was  Lily. 

One  day  she  asked  her  mamma  if  she  might 
go  for  a  walk.  "Certainly,  dear,  if  you  like." 
"Thank  yon.  mamma  darling ;"  and  off  Lilj'  ran 
to  the  nursery  to  put  on  her  hat  and  coat.  She 
used  to  have  a  nurse,  but  her  father  having  sud- 
denly become  poor  through  the  breaking  of  a 
bank,  she  had  to  leave  them,  and  Lily  had  to  at- 
tend to  herself.  So  as  soon  as  she  had  got  oil 
her  things,  off  she  ran. 

"Where  shall  I  go?"  she  said.  "Oh.  I  know! 
Down  by  that  lovely  little  lake  where  there  is  a 
boat  that  any  one  may  go  in." 

She  ran  on  gleefully,  for  it  was  a  beautiful  day. 
It  was  a  long  way.  but  she  liked  it  all  the  better. 
She  soon  got  there,  and  thought  it  looked  pret- 
tier than  ever,  for  the  sun  was  shining  upon  the 
water,  and  the  daisies,  with  their  pink  tips,  and 
the  bulrushes,  with  their  long  green  leaves,  long 
stalks,  and  dark  brown  tops,  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
i  day  as  much  as  Lily  herself.  On  one  side,  facing 
the  prettiest  part  of  the  lake,  was  a  rustic  seat, 
upon  \vhieh  Lily  seated  herself,  and  feeling  tired 
;  from  her  long  walk,  soon  fell  fast  asleep. 

One.  two.  three,  four.  five,  six  !  Oh.  how  pretty 
they  looked,  with  their  fluffy  dresses  and  trans- 
parent wings ! 

"Will  yon  enine  with  ns  to  our  Queen?"  said 
one  of  the  fairies;  "for  she  wants  to  adopt  a 
little  girl,  a  in  I  v,ni  I.  mk  like  just  such  a  one  as 
she  \\ < iiild  like." 

Lily  went  willingly,  and  they  took  her  to  the 
boat,  and  rowed  across  to  the  other  side  of  the 
lake.  When  they  landed,  two  of  the  fairies  led  I 
her  to  the  Queen's  palace.  "Oh.  how  beautiful 
it  is !"  thought  Lily.  And  so  it  was,  for  it  was 
cut  out  of  a  single  pearl,  and  all  the  doors  were 
made  of  pure  g.  .Id 

They  toi.k  her  in  to  the  Queen.  Lily  thought 
her  the  must  lovely  creature  she  had  ever  seen. 
Her  skin  was  as  fair  as  a  snowdrop,  and  her 
cheeks  the  ei)I,.r  of  a  wild  rose:  her  eyes  were 
blue  and  bright,  and  her  hair  was  like  threads  of 
gold. 

The  Queen  kissed  Lily,  and  asked  her  if  she 
would  like  some  bread  and  honey.  Lily  was 
very  glad  to  accept  it.  for  by  this  time  she  was 
feeling  very  hungry. 

The  Queen  then  told  the  fairies  to  take  her  to 
bed.  and  they  led  the  way  to  a  lovely  little  room 
hung  with  white  lace  looped  up  with  daisy  chains. 
The  coverlet  of  the  bed  was  made  of  butterfly 
wings.  Lily  threw  herself  upon  the  bed  and  fell 
fast  asleep 

"  Lily  dear !  Lily,  do  wake  up.  there's  a  good 
girl." 

"Oh,  mamma!  It  is  only  a  dream,  then!  I 
thought  I  was  in  fairy-land." 

"  What  was  your  dream,  deary" 

"  About  the  fairy  Queen." 

"  Well,  dear,  come  home  to  tea." 

When  Lily  hail  finished,  she  told  her  mamma 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

How  I  love  your  paper  !    I  think  it  is  a  splendid 

Eaper.  I  am  so  very  fond  of  reading  it ,  and  I  can 
ardly  wait  for  Wednesday — that  is  the  day  the 
paper  comes  to  me.  My  little  brother  Georgie 
knows  how  much  I  like  this  paper,  so  as  soon  as 
he  sees  me  coming  home  from  school  he  says, 
"My  paper  has  come."  He  calls  this  paper 
Hanka  People,  because  he  can  not  pronounce  it 
the  right  way.  I  always  laugh  at  him  when  he 
says  so.  My  brothers  and  sisters  both  enjoy  see- 
ing the  pictures.  I  go  to  a  public  school  called 
the  Andersen  School,  where  I  study  aritlnn.  i  ic, 
reading,  geography,  grammar,  spelling,  writing, 
drawing,  and  German.  I  am  twelve  years  old. 
Have  you  read  Little  Men  and  Little  Wontnt.  by 
Louisa  M.  Alcott?  I  have  read  all  of  the  bunks 
she  has  written :  they  are  very  nice  for  children. 
In  Chicago  we  have  a  library  called  the  Chicago 
Public  Library,  from  which  we  can  draw  all  kinds 
of  books  in  different  languages.  I  have  read  a 
number  of  books  from  this  library.  I  am  afraid 
my  letter  is  getting  too  long.  EMILY  A.  K. 

I  too  have  read  all  Miss  Alcott's  books,  and  am 
glad  whenever  she  has  a  story  in  HAKPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 

HATrHvii.I,H,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

This  paper  was  a  New-year's  present  tome  from 
my  dear  mother.  My  favorite  serial  stories  have 
been  "  Wakulla"  and  "  Rolf  House."  My  school  is 
now  having  a  vacation  of  five  weeks.  We  have  a 
kind  teacher,  whose  name  is  Miss  S.  This  sum- 
mer I  have  been  doing  house-work  and  visiting 
friends  in  several  cities  and  towns.  How  I  would 
like  to  visit  New  York,  and  especially  to  see  the 
great  publishing  house  of  Harper  &  Brothers,  and 
also  to  see  the  lady  whom  the  children  love  so 
much  !  In  HAIIIJEK'S  Youw;  PEOPLE  I  lately  saw 
a  letter  written  by  an  English  girl  who  wished  to 
correspond  with  an  American  girl,  so  I  have 
written  her.  I  like  to  read  letters  from  China, 
England,  Australia,  Iowa,  California,  and  Texas. 
Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  my  favorite 
authors:  they  are  Mrs.  Lucy  C.  Lillie.  Kirk  Mun- 
roe.  and  James  Otis.  Last  August  mother  pre- 
sented me  with  a  book  entitled  Dickens's  Child's 
History  of  England,  which  I  prize  very  much.  I 
think  I  may  have  a  canary-bird  given  me  this 
winter.  The  summer  visitors  have  nearly  all  left 
for  their  winter  homes  in  the  cities  from  whence 
they  came.  About  three  weeks  ago  I  took  a  ride 
with  a  friend  of  mine  among  the  mansions  and 
cottages  of  Falmouth  Heights,  seven  miles  from 
here.  We  rode  down  to  the  salt  waters  of  Vine- 
yard Sound  to  smell  the  bracing  air.  I  was  visit- 
ing at  my  aunt's,  four  miles  from  my  home  :  I  en- 
joyed myself  very  much.  I  ride  after  my  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOTLE  instead  of  haying  it  brought 
1 1  -  in.  • :  the  ]  lost-office  is  only  a  mile  away,  and  I 
go  for  the  mail  quite  often  during  the  week. 

LENA  A. 


LAKHWOOD.  NEW  JERSEY. 

Last  summer  our  family  camped  out  on  a  point 
in  the  upper  Saranac  Lake,  among  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  There  were  seven  in  our  party,  and  three 
guides.  One  day  we  went  on  a  picnic  to  Rollin's 
Pond.  We  had  several  "carries"  to  cross.  I 
suppose  you  all  know  that  "  carry"  is  the  mount- 
ain word  for  the  land  between  one  pond  and 
another,  or  between  lakes.  The  guides  carried 
the  boats  on  their  heads  over  the  carries.  The 
foliage  on  the  hill-sides  was  beautiful,  touched 
by  the  frost  of  several  nights.  We  took  our  din- 
ner on  a  patch  of  land  between  Rollin's  Pond 
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HARPER'S  YOUNG   PEOPLE. 


and  a  smaller  one,  which  had  been  burned  over 
vears  ago.  and  which  is  now  covered  with  soft, 
brown  grass  and  ferns.  One  of  the  guides  made 
a  fire  at  the  foot  of  an  old  stump,  and  then  lie 
broiled  some  young  chickens  which,  with  hot 
eoi'iee.  eggs  corn,  biscuit,  apples,  crackers,  and 
cheese,  made  us  a  very  nice  dinner.  After  din- 
ner two  of  the  guides  went  to  the  little  pond 
near  us  to  fish,  and  two  of  my  sisters  and  I  went 
rowing,  but  we  were  careful  not  to  disturb  the 
fishermen.  Soon  papa  called  to  us  that  it  was 
time  to  go  home;  so  we  landed,  and  were  wait- 
in"  for  the  guides,  when  we  saw  one  of  the  ruds 
bend.  Th'-n  the  guide,  who  was  six  feet  in 
hei"ht.  stood  up  in  the  narrow  boat  and  let  the 
n'-h  "play."  Sometimes  tne  rod  would  almost 
bend  double;  then  the  fish  would  dart  in  the 
opposite  direction.  When  it  was  tired,  .Tames 
(the  guide)  pulled  it  in.  It  was  a  speckled  trout, 
W'i"hiijgai'out  a  pound  and  a  quarter;  the  spots 
were  of  a  dark  salmon-color.  Soon  they  caught 
another,  and  then  we  started  for  camp.  We  saw 
quaniities  of  wild  cranberries  and  pitcher-plants 
growing  in  the  swamps. 

I  am  thirteen  years  old.  Papa  has  given  me 
HARPER'S  YOUNK  PEOPLE  for  five  years,  and  I 
think  it  grows  more  interesting  each  week. 

ELEANOI:  F. 


HOUSTON.  TEXAS. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  written  to  y, ,11 
since  I  have  been  taking  the  paper;  I  have  been 
taking-  it  since  1880.  I  think  "Into  Unknown 
Seas"  is  a  nice  story.  Houston  is  a  busy  town 
of  35.000  people.  For  pets  I  have  ahighlaek  dog; 
it  is  three  months  old,  and  weighs  two  pounds. 
Do  you  know  a  good  name  for  it?  I  was  thir- 
teen in  September.  EWEI.I.  ('. 

A  short,  crisp  name  like  Prince,  Shot,  Major. 
Lion,  or  Turk  is  a  good  name  for  a  dog. 


this  in  HARPER'S  Yoi  so  I'l.nrj.K,  and  as  soon  as 

possible       My  a  u  Ml  C! '  lion  i  Lnrope  last  -] 

ami  brought  mi'  a  gre^t  many  curiosities,  and 
gave  them  to  me.  Hut  a  short  time  ago  she  put, 
an  advertisement  in  H\nna:'s  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

saying  she  would  like  I  o  .  \eha  nge  son  it-  of  i  lie  in. 
and  in  a  short,  lime  \ve  had  a  great  m:ni\  ' 
spomlents.  among  whom  \vas  a  correspondent 
\\  ho  gave  1 1  is  name  as  Clinton  K.  I.  (i..  and  who 

sen!     on    the    ivi|llir«  d    a  r!  ieles.  request  ing    me    lo 

send  "ii  mil"  did  not  give  me"  his  full 

address.  I  eonld  not.  Ii  \oii  will  kindly  insert 
tiiis  letter.  I  will  be  much  obliged,  as  I  think  it 

Will  solve  the  dillielllty  M.  W.  STRONB. 


TMOEN  LEA,  LKEDS,  ENGLAND. 

I  am  a  little  boy  seven  years  old.  My  sister 
takes  your  paper  in.  We  have  a  monkey  ealled 
Jim  •  papa  brought  him  from  Gibraltar.  With 
love  from  HAROLD  R. 

Is  he  a  mischievous  monkey  ? 


HOW   BAMJI.KS  AUK  MADE. 

It  may  be  very  interesting  to  many  of  tb 

and  -iris  \y|io  read  this  paper  lo  know  h»\\   ban 
gles   are    made       We    lake    a  ten-cent    piece    and 

ruhit.  over  a  very  rough  file:  aft  IT  this  there  are, 

of  Course,  very  deep  tile-marks.  W  I  dell  are  now  re 

moved  w  it  h  a  mneh  tiller  file,  whieh  leave 
line  hie  marks  After  we  are  through  with  the 
fine  file  w'e  use  very  tine  emery-paper,  whieh  re 
moves  the  tile  marks.  We  now'  use  ehareoal, 
which  is  prepared  for  removing  very  fine  scratch- 
es. The  bangle  is  now  ready  for  the  polisher,  who 
HS.S  i  iiree  different  kinds  of  brushes  ;  first  a  rot 
ten-stone  brush;  secondly,  a  rough  rouge  brush  ; 
and  last,  a  fine  huff.  The  bangle  is  then  gi\,-n  to 
the  engraver,  who  puts  thereon  whatever  is  want- 
ed. The  engraver  cements  this  bangle  on  a  block 

of  wood.  SO  that  lie  eali  engrave  it  ;  after  it  is  en- 
graved he  takes  o:i  i  he  ri  ment,  and  puts  it.  in  al- 
cohol, so  as  to  eat  off  the  cement.  The  jeweller 
drills  a  hole  and  puts  in  a  silver  ring.  The  p"! 
ish' T  puts  on  i  he  finishing  touch  with  the  fine 
bull,  and  the  bangle  is  done.  Now,  my  yonng 
readers,  don't  yon  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
work  on  a  bangle  •-  II.  A.  Y>. 


ASTORIA,  MEW  YOBK. 

I  read  in  last  week's  HARPER'S  YODNG  PEOPLE 
a  letter  from  Dorothy  M..  asking  some  one  to 
write  and  describe  some  things  for  a  fair.  I  know 
of  some  things  which  I  hope  will  be  of  use.  A 
poeket -pincushion  may  be  made  by  taking  a  visit- 
ing-card and  cutting  two  round  pieces;  cover 
with  different  colored  silks  or  satins,  sewing  them 
together,  and  sticking  pinsall  around.  It  is  very 
pretty  to  embroider  something  on  both  sides. 
To  make  a  match-receiver,  take  an  old  tin  baking- 
powder  box,  covered  with  silver  card-board,  with 
some  pretty  pattern  worked  on  it.  A  satin  rib- 
bon to  hang  it  by  is  very  pretty.  To  make  a  pret- 
ty tidy,  take  two  yards  of  albatross  cloth,  and 
outline  a  pretty  pattern  on  either  end,  with  lace 
on  the  edge,  p'ut  a.  pretty  feather-stitching  all 
around,  and  tie  it  in  the  middle  with  a  bow  ot 
ribbon.  Bureau  sets  are  very  pretty  when  work- 
ed on  unbleached  muslin  or  cheese-cloth.  Take 
a  spool  of  thread,  and  with  one  end  draw  with  a 
pencil  round  rings,  and  join  them  together  with 
lines  done  in  pink,  blue,  red,  orange,  or  any  pret- 
ty color  of  washing  silk.  Lace  all  around  is  very 
pretty.  Jvi.iv  F. 

COSCOHDVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  would  like  to  see  you 
very  much.  I  am  ten  years  old.  and  I  am  at 

hoaVdin"  sel 1  nny  home  is  in  Philadelphia).    I 

have  a  little  kitten  in  Philadelphia  :  his  name  is 
Oscar  Wilde,  arid  every  time  any  one  touches  him 
lie  mews.  He  is  very  cross  and  saucy,  but  I  love 
him.  I  have  a  brother  who  is  fourteen  years  old, 
but  lie  looks  only  about  thirteen ;  he  is  in  Wash 
ington  Territory,  a  great  distance  from  me  My 
father  is  dead.  I  have  to  wear  glasses  for  far- 
sightedness. 

Your  constant  reader,  KATIE  P. 


We  are  two  little  friends,  Daisy  and  Annie 
Annie  is  ten  and  I.  Daisy,  am  neaily  twelve  years 
old  I'erhaps  you  remeinher  me.  I  composed  a 
little  poem  named  "  Summer,"  and  my  sister  sent 
it  to  your  paper;  it  was  five  years  ago.  We  are 
writing  this  letter  to  tell  you  of  an  afternoon 
walk  instead  of  a.  morning  walk.  It  was  Satur- 
day, and  Annie  came  down  to  spend  the  day; 
she  lives  in  the  country.  Afterdinner  we  thought 
we  would  take  a  walk  in  the  fields,  and  see  if  we 
could  get  a  few  walnuts.  I  thought  I  had  seen 
some  walnut-trees  in  the  lot.  but  only  from  a  dis- 
tance, so  I  was  not  sure.  We  thought  we  would 
re  and  find  out.  and  on  the  way  we  passed 
a  small  pond  with  a  little  frog  in  it.  We  also 
gathered  some  everlasting— a  white,  fuzzy  weed 
which  lasts  as  long  as  you  want  to  keep  it  :  il 
Looks  very  pretty  in  bouquets.  When  we  reach- 
ed the  trees  we  found  quite  a  lot  oi  walnut  s,  ;i  !"l 
as  we  had  not  come  prepared  to  gather  any.  An- 
nie had  to  take  off  her  cap  to  put  them  in.  I  .ml 
not  dare  take  off  mine,  because  I  had  a  severe 
cold.  After  we  had  gathered  all  on  the  ground 
we  started  for  home  iwe  could  not  get  them  oil 
the  trees,  they  were  so  higlu.  We  were  walking 

along,  when  Annie  suddenly  stopped  and  I :ea 

up  with  an  exclamation  of  delight,  for  there  m 
out-path  was  another  walnut-tree,  full.    \\  as  not 
that   nice?    The  ground  was  covered  also      \\  e 
gathered  everyoiw—ihe  tree  was  -mall  enough  to 
climb     We  reached  home  safely  just  before  sun- 
Mamma  measured  them,  and  ther. 
six  quarts,  of  which  we  each  took  three.     Don  t 
you  think  we  did  well?    Did  you  ever  go  nut- 
ting? if  so.  did  you  like  it?    We  must  stop  now. 
ANNIE  and  DAISI 


COTTONS,  NEW  YORK. 

I  live  in  the  country,  and  go  to  school.  I  have 
had  vacation  since  the  middle  of  July,  and  have 
assisted  in  picking  up  apples,  walnuts,  and  but- 
ternuts. We  have  a  great  many  flowers,  and 
sometimes  we  have  1300  tulips  in  blossom  in  one 
day.  I  take  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  like  it 
very  much.  I  have  been  very  much  interested 
in  the  continued  stories  and  the  Post-office  Box. 
Oh,  dear  friend,  I  wish  you  could  see  the  colors 
of  our  woods,  they  are  so  pretty  I  ELVA  C.  B. 


FARMER'S  ACADEMY. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— We  are  two  little  girls, 
eleven  and  ten.  and  go  to  school.  We  though! 
we  would  write  you  a  letter.  Weare  seat-mates. 
and  Mr  1)  is  our  teaeher.and  we  are  in  the  same 
classes.  We  study  spelling,  third  arithmetic, 
mental  arithmetic,  grammar,  reading,  geogra- 
phy, and  writing  ;  we  like  writing  and  geography 
the  best  We  must  close,  as  our  letter  is  getting 
rather  long  Hoping  this  will  be  printed, 

Your  little  friends.         NELLIE  and  ELDA. 


AMSTERDAM,  NEW  YORK. 

MY  DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — Papa  always  asks  me 
what  I  want  for  a  Christmas  present,  and  I  al- 
ways say.  "HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE."  I  have 
uo  mother,  and  I  have  a  step-father.  Last  De- 
cember I  had  six  brothers  and  sisters,  all  of  them 
younger  than  myself, and  I  am  only  thirteen,  and 
iiow  1  have  none;  diphtheria  carried  them  all '  >ff. 
Papa  says  that  I  would  have  had  it  if  I  had  not 
been  at.  school  in  New  York. 

It  was  trouble  that  prompted  me  to  write  this 
letter,  and  if  you  can  find  room  for  it,  please  put 


DKS  MOINES,  IOWA. 

I  live  in  Iowa,  and  iu  summer  it  is  verj   ' 

but  I  fancy  somi ur  Mill"  Southern  cousins 

would  shiver  to  think  of  our  winters,  which  are 

s Id      Mv  papa  is  a  doctor,  and  he  says  that  it 

we  are  bundled  n|.  well  we  can  be  comfortable, 
thom'h  we  l""k  like  polar  bears.  I  wish  some 
of  the  English  or  American  cousins  would  write 
to  me  I  am  learning  to  bake.  Mamma  never 
learned  whet,  she  was  little,  and  when  she  was 

married  she  could  not  cook  meat;  so  she  says  I 
must  learn. 

SPRING  VALLEY, MINNESOTA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  have  admired  you  from 
a  distance  for  some  time,  and  have  at  last  con- 
cluded  if  von  will  permit  me.  to  join  thai 
delightful  circle,  the  Post-office  Box,    I  tin. 
Little  Housek.  epers  is  a  nice  little  club  tor  gins 
and    as  some   one  suggested  some  tune  ago.  I 
think  it  would  be  nice  for  the  boys  to  have  some 
kind  of  a  club  also.    Now  I  hope  the  boys  will 


s,t  their  wits  to  work  ai  i  some  nice 

idea  lor  a  club,  and  tell  it  in  the  Post-office  Box. 

Perhaps  our  dear  Postmistress  can  think  of  some 

plan.     1  am  sure  I  would  be  very  much  interest- 

iiovs  should  organize. and  per- 

•  .'•  to  join  it;  but  perhaps  tbey 

;  members. 

MARUAUET. 

Then  m  in  the  wo  i  boys 

and  girls  should  not  join  i  mi   I 
bating  Socii  by,  about  which  1  shall  have  - 
thing  to  say  before  i 


WHITRSTONK,  LONG  INLAND. 

I  am  a  boy  eleven  years  old.  I  go  to  school  in 
Flushing,  two  and  a  -•"inhere.  White- 
si  has  a  !  tea  u  I  •  •  on  the  coast  ;  it 

is  directly  opposite  Throgg's  Point,  in  Westches- 
i'  i  'i  iiinty.  New  York.  I  have  no  pets  except  a 
which  I  share  with  my  little  brother.  One 
d.iy  I  was  reading  on  t  h-  veranda,  when  my  little 
brother,  w  ho  was  playing  about,  ealled  out  to  me. 
"  oh.. John,  look  :  there's  a  turtle  !"  I  went  and 
caught  1dm.  and  I"  near  the  edge  of 

his  shell.  I  [ml  a  string  through  it.  which  I  fast- 
ened to  a  stake  outside.  I  am  trying  to  tame 
him, but  do  not  succeed  very  well.  'JOHN  D.  C. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTIUIIUTOHS. 
No.  1. 

E  N  I  G  M  A  . 

I  am  one  third  of  a  en  i .  one- third  of  a  dog,  and 
one-third  of  a  rat,  and  I  am  also  a  cover  for  a 
sore  finger  EDNA  E.  PENNELL. 


OHAl 


*       *       *       * 


****  t       *       *       * 

*  * 

*        * 


Four  letter  words  beginning  at  the  top  and 
reading  down  the  right  side,  the  last  two  letters 
of  i  he  tir-t  word  being  the  first  two  of  the  next, 
and  so  on  all  around. 

1  A  pi.-. •'•  ot  money.  2.  Noting  entrance,  3.  A 
reptile.  4.  A  Hebrew  month.  5.  Part,  of  a  circle. 
G.  A  crack  in  the  flesh.  7.  Monkeys.  8.  To  spy. 
9.  A  magpie.  10.  Essential  oil  of  roses.  11.  Ac- 
cent. I-J.  Not  far  oft.  13.  A  native  of  Arabia. 
14.  An  abbot.  15.  Nicest.  10.  Halt.  17.  A  stone 
ol  changeable  colors.  CHARLIE  DAVIS. 


No,  3, 

INVERTED  PYRAMID. 

,!.'/•".<*.—  1.  The  natural  abode  of  animals.  2. 
The  place  of  the  dead.  3.  The  prevailing  fashion. 
t  \  letter 

Doam.—l.  A  letter,  a.  Oh.  3.  A  piece  of  brick. 
4  Something  honored  by  adoration.  5.  A  play- 
ing card  denoting  ten.  I).  A  Roman  weight 
answering  to  the  pound.  7.  A  letter. 

CHARLIE  DAVIS. 


ANSWERS  TO  IVZZUSS  IN  No   313. 


No.  1.— 


r,  A  s  s 
A  r.  i.  ic 

S  I,  A  T 
SETS 


SLAB 
LADE 

,\  n  z  i: 

BEET 


No.  %.— 


SET 

S  T  A  1  R 

M  E  A  L  M  A  N 

T  I  M  M  Y 

R  A  Y 

N 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Jennie  Q..  Sam  and  Will.  Edna  E. 
Annie  Laurie.  Katie  Pale,  Queen  Lou.  Helen  W. 
C  -miner  Gumption  Cute.  Daniel  Linda.  Dimple 
Iiodd  .1  McCreary,  Xerxes.  Charlie  Davis.  Hilda 
Burgess.  A  Hie  M.  Tolhurst.  Emilv  Raymond, Clara 
pan"  i.  >ers,  Wilson  Dingee,  R.  T.  D., 

ami  Emily  and  Alfr 


[.For  EXCHANGES,  see  '.V  in, 'I  M  pages  of  cover.] 
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HARPER'S  YOUXG  PEOPLE. 


VOLUME  VIL 


111  MI'S    OF    EXPERIENCE— A    LESSON    IN    GRAVITATION. 


A  SCHOOL-GIRL'S  DRESS  IX  THE  OLDEN7  TIME. 

THE  name  of  Mary  I. \ini.thr  founder  of  Mount  Holyoke  Sem- 
inary, is  familiar  to  many  of  the  mothers  and  grandmothers 

>t'  the  children  who  read  this  paper.  Perhaps  some  of  the  girls 
who  are  going  tn  school  to-day  \\onld  like  to  hear  how  the  little 
Mary  Lyon  dressed  for  her  simple  school  life  seventy  years  ago. 
I  am  often  >orry  ihat  drrsx  occupies  so  much  of  the  time  and 

hoiinlit  lit'  the  girls  of  to-day.  I  oliscrve  that  when  Eva  or 
Gracie  is  invited  to  a  little  pan  \ .  the  lirst  question  is  almost  al- 
M-iiys,  ••  What  shall  I  wear  '!"  and  mothers  and  aunties  are  often 
i|iiite  perplexed  to  satisfy  all  the  demands  which  even  a  school- 
girl's \v  ardrolie  make~. 

In  Mary  Lyon's  day.  on  the  little  mountain  farm  in  Xe\v  Eng- 
land, the  child  saw  the.  dax  grow  to  make  her  single  summer 

ircs>.  and  herself  petted  and  fed  the  lambs  and  sheep  which 
jave  the  wool  to  keep  her  warm  in  winter.  The  fairy  flax- 


flower,  blue  as  heaven,  de- 
liuhted  her  eyes,  and  hy-aud- 
liy  she  watched  her  brother 
break  and  swingle  or  beat  the 
flax  clean,  or  perhaps  hatclnd 
or  comb  it  on  a  board  set  with 
strong  iron  teeth.  Then  her 
mother  would  spin  it  on  I  he 
liltle  wheel,  Mary  herself 
standing  at  the  great  wheel 
and  ^pinning  the  tilling.  Aft- 
er this  the  busy  mother,  who, 
like  all  the  notable  housewi  ves 
of  the  period,  did  almost  ev- 
erything that  was  done  in  the 
home,  would  send  for  peach 
leaves  and  birch  bark  and  in- 
digo, and  dye  the  fabric  she 
had  woven,  and  at  last  the 
new  dress,  stout  and  strong, 
would  be  ready,  complete 
for  school  wear  only  when 
the  blue-checkered  gingham 
aprons  \\ere  finished  and  put 
on  to  save  it.  White  aprons 
were  not  even  thought  of  by 
ordinary  little  girls  in  those 
days,  although  as  a  piece  of 
luxury  a  black  silk  apron  with 
frilled  pockets  was  sometimes 
a  part  of  one's  very  best  dn 'ss. 
When  I  was  a  little  girl,  and 
sometimes  too  pleased  with 

my  adornments.  I  was  advised  to  read  a  piece  of  poetry  begin- 
ning: 

"  How  prond  we  are,  how  fond  to  show 
Our  clothes  and  call  them  rich  and  new, 
When  the  poor  sheep  anJ  silk-worm  wore 
That  vet v  clothing  long  before!" 

The  thick  flannel  of  which  Mary  Lyon's  winter  dress  was  com- 
posed was  dyed  a  bright  warm  red.  and  it  was  just  the  thing  to 
keep  out  the  cold.  When  she  was  spinning  the  wool,  and  the 
wheel  became  unmanageable,  as  it  sometimes  did,  her  mother 
would  sing  to  her, 

"  It's  not  in  the  wheel,  it's  not  in  the  baud ; 
It'-   in  the  girl  who  takes  it  in  hand." 

The  capable  girl  who  took  the  wheel  in  hand  was  always  at 
the  head  of  her  classes,  and  the  spelling-book,  arithmetic,  and 
grammar  presented  no  difficulties  which  she  did  not  overcome. 
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LESSONS    IN    LANGfACE. 

PREFIX.  SUFFIX. 

JPrefix  is-eom*rt!hing  added  at  the  besrinniner.        Suffix  is  something  added  at  the  end. 


Fix. 
Fix,  from  the  Latin  .fcras,  fastened. 
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HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


VnU'ME  VII. 


BENNY'S  "EXTRY  B1TK  " 

BY  MARY  D.  BRINE. 

HIS  name  was  Benny— Benny  O'Moore — 
And  lie  kept  the  "wolf"  from  his  dear  mother's  door 
liv   trotting  around  on  his  tireless  feet 

A T\ing  "Papy.s"  about  the  street. 

Though  cold  the  days  and  though  cheerless  the  skies, 

Bright  siiininer  looked  out  of  the  lad's  bine  eyes. 

And  though  hands  and  feet  and  little  ]>ng  nose 

Wen-  often,  as  Benny  declared,  "'mos'  fro/i-." 

}i-\    love  for  motlier,  so  sweet  and  so  true. 

K.-].i   warming  his  heart  all  through  and  through. 

Thanksgiving  drew  near.     "Oh  dear,''  sighed  he, 
-Sure  :i  turkey  'd  taste  good  to  mother  an'  me. 
But   it's  niver  a  taste  of  that  bnrd  we'll  get. 
An'  it   ain't  no  use  for  a  feller  to  fret." 
So  "I'apys!   papys!"  cried  Benny  O'Moore. 
Poking  his  head  into  many  a  store, 
And  boarding  the  ears  as  they  passed  his  way 
On  that  cheerless,  rainy  November  day, 
Always  thinking — the  brave  little  lad — 
(If  ••  iniillii-r,  the  dearest  a  boy  ever  had!" 

Thanksgiving  Day  came,  and  our  Benny  aro>r 

From  his  bed  on  the  floor.     "Cheer  up,  mammy!  who  knows 

But  I'll  bring  home  a  bite  that  is  extry,  you  see, 

To  make  a  Thanksgiving  for  you  and  for  me?" 

Then  he  kissed  her  good-by,  and  was  off  and  away 

Attending  to  business  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

"For,"  says  he,  "there  are  folks  as  I  know  won't  refuse 

To  season  their  dinner  wid  readiu'  the  news." 

So  he  shouted  out  loudly  in  passing  each  door, 

"Here's  all  kinds  of  papys — an'  Benny  O'Moore!" 

'Twas  noon,  and  poor  Benny  began  to  feel  blue, 

For  busim-.-s  was  dull.     "Sure  there's  uothiu'  to  do 

Bur  jist  to  go  home,"  thought  the  lad,  wheu,  oh,  joy! 

lie  heard  a  voice  calling,  "Look  here,  little  boy, 

Here's  a  nice  piece  of  pie ;  don't  you  want  it  ?"     Oh  then, 

\Vhat  a  world  of  delight  filled  the  heart  of  our  Ben 

As  he  sprang  up  the  steps,  to  the  sister  and  brother — 

"(Hi.  (;<><!  bless  you,  miss!  'twill  taste  good  to  me  mother, 

An'  I'll  ate  it  wid  her,  if  yer  plaze,  for  ye  see 

It's  a  bit  of  Thanksgiving  for  her  an'  for  me." 

Then  he  pulled  off  his  cap  with  a  bow  for  "good-by," 

And  dined  with  his  mother  on  good  mince-pie. 


T\VO  THANKSGIVINGS  IN  THE  ARCTIC. 

BY  LIEUTENANT  FREDERICK  SCHWATKA. 

MOST  of  my  young  readers,  and  the  old  ones  too,  for 
tliat  matter,  may  think  that  the  proper  time  for  a 
real  heart-felt  Thanksgiving  on  the  part  of  an  arctic  ex- 
pediiiiin  should  take  place  just  after  it  is  all  over,  if  they 
have  returned  in  safety.  Yet,  after  all,  an  expedition  in 
the  frozen  north-land  can  have  a  Thanksgiving  just  as 
well  as  the  more  favored  ones  at  home:  and  although  a 
person  viewing  both,  were  such  things  possible,  would  say 
that  the  gathering  seemed  a  little  more  cheerless  "'way 
up  north."  yet  I  am  sui-e  that  those  who  took  part  in  it, 
so  extremely  cold  and  uninviting  is  everything  around 
them  by  contrast,  would  remember  their  arctic  Thanks- 
givings as  the  most  pleasing  and  cheerful  of  any  they 
have  ever  had. 

There  is  one  curious  thing  about  an  arctic  Thanksgiv- 
ing, and  some  of  my  readers  may  think  it  would  at  once 
deter  a,  party  from  observing  the  day  in  that  region  :  you 
can  not  tell  exactly  when  Thanksgiving  comes.  \Ve  folks 
at  home  have  no  trouble  in  this  respect,  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States  fixes  it  by  proclamation,  and  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  different  States  arid 'Territories  follow  him 
with  their  proclamations,  naming  the  same  date,  and  thus 
we  know  just  when  to  kill  our  turkeys,  and,  more  impor- 
tant than  that,  just  when  to  eat  them. 

Thanksgiving  Day  is  usually,  by  a  sort  of  unwritten 
law,  the  last  Thursday  in  November,  but  there  have  bei  a 


departures  from  this  rule,  and  there  is  no  knowing  when 
one  will  occur  again.  A  party  in  the  arctic,  therefore, 
far  removed  from  post  and  telegraph  offices,  are  never 
certain  just  when  to  bring  their  can-opener  into  play  in 
order  to  "kill"  their  turkey.  In  the  polar  regions  \\e 
were  compelled  to  keep  the  turkey  in  such  a  little  pen 
that  that  kind  of  an  instrument  was  needed  to  allow  it  to 
see  daylight:  and  very  little  did  it  see  then,  with  only  an 
hour  or  two  of  twilight  at  noon.  So  the  only  way  out  of 
the  dilemma,  if  a  polar  party  must  have  a  Thanksgiving. 
is  for  the  commander  to  appoint  a  day  himself,  and  if  it 
does  not  agree  with  the  date  fixed  at  home,  he  can  not 
help  it  if  the  President  does  feel  badly  when  they  return. 
We  spent  two  Thanksgivings  in  the  frigid  zones,  and  as 
one  was  while  we  were  "at  home''  in  north  Hudson  Bay, 
and  the  other  while  we  were  travelling  with  dogs  and 
sledges,  I  will  briefly  describe  them  both. 

Our  first  one  in  northern  Hudson  Bay  found  us  living 
like  Esquimaux  in  houses  built  of  ice  and  snow.  We  had 
plenty  of  civilized  provisions  with  us,  however,  and  among 
them  were  some  canned  turkey  and  chicken,  both  mixed 
together,  but  unfortunately  the  labels  had  become  wet  in 
the  long  sea-voyage,  and  had  dropped  off,  so  that  we  could 
not  tell  the  difference  between  the  true  chickens  and  the 
chickens  put  up  and  labelled  as  turkey,  as  one  of  my 
party  expressed  it.  We  had  no  place  to  keep  our  provi- 
sions so  as  to  protect  them  from  the  cold,  and  as  the  ther- 
mometer had  been  down  to  forty  degrees  below  zero, 
everything  was  frozen  solid  and  stiff.  In  this  condition 
I  would  defy  any  one  to  tell  the  difference  between  canned 
frozen  turkey  and  chicken.  It  would  be  like  asking  a 
boy  to  shut  his  eyes  and  tell  which  end  of  an  icicle  he  was 
chewing  upon.  So  our  Thanksgiving  turkey  was  a  little 
bit  uncertain. 

Ebierbing,  our  Esquimau  interpreter,  had  told  all  the 
natives  roundabout  that  an  important  day  with  the  white 
men  was  about  to  take  place;  and  as  the  Esquimaux  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  assembling  at  our  snow-house  after 
meals  for  such  little  morsels  as  they  could  pick  up— gen- 
erally a  small  panful  of  boiled  hard  bread  or  sea-crackers 
well  sweetened  with  molasses — they  naturally  associated 
an  "important  day"  with  one  when  they  would  get  an  im- 
portant addition  to  their  usual  rough  rations.  Accord 
iugly  they  were  on  hand  in  full  force,  and  knowing  of 
their  coming,  we  prepared  for  them  accordingly.  The 
canned  turkey,  or  whatever  it  was,  was  placed  aside,  a  nice 
saddle  of  reindeer  meat  was  picked  out  of  the  many  we 
had  in  another  snow-house  alongside,  and  a  half-dozen 
ptarmigan,  or  arctic  grouse,  were  gotten  ready,  being  a 
present  from  a  couple  of  Esquimaux  boys,  although  we 
did  not  forget  that  a  present  from  a  savage  means  that 
you  must  give  something  in  return. 

A  huge  walrus  flipper  was  allowed  to  simmer  for  a 
whole  day  in  one  of  the  curious  little  stone  kettles  of  these 
curious  people,  this  part  of  the  cooking  being  left  with 
some  native  women  employed  for  that  purpose,  and  in  a 
snow-house  not  far  from  ours.  Cooked  in  this  manner 
for  so  long  a  time,  flipper  tastes  like  some  sort  of  jellied 
meat,  served  hot;  but  as  the  walrus  lives  on  clams,  this 
flavor  is  the  foremost  in  this  dish.  To  those  of  my  readers 
who  live  along  the  sea-coast,  and  delight  in  clam  bakes 
and  clam  chowders,  I  am  sure  walrus  flipper  would  not 
prove  an  unacceptable  dish.  A  big  sirloin  of  seal  was 
fixed  up  as  a  roast,  and  we  did  not  forget  to  have  a  steak 
or  two  from  the  round  of  a  musk  ox,  and  as  this  is  some- 
times called  the  musk  sheep,  we  dressed  it  as  mutton  with 
capers.  Two  large  arctic  salmon,  caught  by  these  fisher- 
men of  the  frigid  zones  through  ice  four  or  five  feet  thick, 
and  looking  like  wooden  Indian  clubs,  they  were  frozen 
so  stiff,  were  dressed  for  the  meal. 

None  of  our  native  hunters  had  been  successful  in  kill- 
ing a  polar  bear  in  time,  so  we  had  to  do  without  this  kind 
of  arctic  food;  but  when  I  tasted  it.  some  months  afler 
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ward,  I  was  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  we  bad  lost  no 
great  luxury.  In  the  winter-time  the  hears  are  as  lean  as 
a  knife-blade,  and  in  the  summer  they  live  on  seals  which 
are  not  very  fresh,  and  a  person  -wants  to  go  without  his 
breakfast  and  lunch  to  partake  of  bear-meat  for  dinner 
and  enjoy  it. 

Such  was  our  bill  of  fare,  and  enough  there  was  for  both 
white  men  and  Esquimaux,  although  the  latter  thought 
that  the  best  part  of  it  all  was  the  boiled  crackers — "scouse," 
as  our  whaling  cook  called  it — covered  with  pork  grease, 
over  which  an  ample  supply  of  thick  molasses  was  poured. 
This,  washed  down  with  tea  or  coffee,  made  our  Esqui- 
maux friends  give  great  grunts  of  thanksgiving  in  "  Ma 
mook-poo!  ma-mook-poo-u-ad-lo !"  (good!  very  irood  I), and 
no  doubt  wished  that  Thanksgiving  came  seven  days  in 
the  week,  and  at  least  twice  a  day.  After  the  dinner  was 
over,  and  for  which  our  Esquimaux  gave  more  thanks 
than  for  any  other  part  of  the  proceedings,  they  slowly- 
dispersed  to  their  snow-houses  in  the  village  that  was  clus- 
tered around  ours  as  a  centre,  and  turning  in  between 
their  warm  robes  of  reindeer-skins,  dreamed  away  the  rest 
of  the  day.  while  the  white  men  tried  to  spend  the  day  as 
they  would  in  more  civilized  lands. 

The  next  Thanksgiving,  one  year  later, we  spent  on  our 
sledge  journey  returning  to  Hudson  Bay,  which  we  spoke 
of  as  "home,"  from  the  islands  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  near 
the  mouth  of  Back's  Great  Fish  River.  The  last  Thurs- 
day in  November  found  us  crossing  a  broad  peninsuhi 
passing  from  one  large  arm  of  the  Arctic  Sea  to  another, 
where  the  Back's  River  empties,  and  which  we  were  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  reach.  That  day  we  came  upon  a  riv 
er  some  sixty  to  seventy  paces  broad,  and  it  was  named 
Thanksgiving  River  to  commemorate  the  event. 

It  was  of  a  great  deal  of  importance  to  us  to  know  just 
which  way  it  flowed,  for  should  its  waters  run  eastward, 
all  we  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  sledge  along  its  icy 
covering,  and  it  would  take  us  by  an  easy  grade  to  Back's 
River.  Usually  the  Esquimaux  can  tell  which  way  the 
current  of  a  frozen  river  trends  by  lying  flat  on  the  ice, 
and  placing  the  face  close  to  it,  and  turning  the  eyes  alter- 
nately to  the  right  and  left,  or  up  and  down  stream,  sight- 
ing along  the  level  ice ;  but  although  two  of  the  keenest- 
sighted  of  the  Esquimaux  young  men  tried  this  plan  on 
several  parts  of  Thanksgiving  River,  they  gave  it  up  in 
despair,  shaking  their  heads,  and  informing  me  that  if  the 
ice  was  off  the  river  so  that  we  could  see  the  water  flow- 
ing it  would  be  a  very  sluggish  current.  The  only  way 
to  settle  the  matter  was  to  dig  through  the  ice,  some  five 
or  six  feet  thick,  and  sink  a  pole  in  the  ice-well,  first  on 
one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  until  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rent, however  sluggish,  would  carry  it  across  to  the  other 
side,  and  determine  the  direction  of  the  current. 

This  cutting  an  ice-well  is  very  interesting,  and  is  done 
with  two  instruments,  each  on  the  end  of  a  long  pole. 
The  first  is  a  chisel,  a  sharpened  spike,  a  bayonet,  or  any 
such  instrument,  with  which  the  native  cuts  a  hole  about 
a  foot  deep  in  the  ice,  and  probably  a  foot  and  a  half  wide. 
This  chopped  ice  made  by  the  ice-chisel  is  then  scooped 
out  by  a  sort  of  a  ladle  made  of  musk-ox  horn  on  the  end 
of  another  pole,  and  this  alternation  of  cutting  and  scoop- 
ing is  kept  up,  digging  out  from  six  to  twelve  inches  each 
time  until  the  water  is  reached  six  or  seven  feet  below. 
The  farthest  I  ever  saw  them  dig  an  ice- well  to  get  to  fresh- 
water was  eight  feet  and  a  half. 

After  we  had  dug  a  well  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  di- 
ameter, I  put  down  the  scoop  beyond  the  bottom  of  the 
ice  on  the  western  side,  and  there  it  remained ;  then  on 
the  eastern  side,  and  it  lazily  floated  over  to  the  west,  which 
showed  that  the  current  flowed  that  way,  or  in  the  direc- 
tion from  which  \ve  had  been  coming.  It  was  a  great 
disappointment  to  us,  and  a  river  that  we  could  hardly  be 
thankful  for;  so  it  was  abandoned  next  day. 

Our  Thanksgiving  dinner  that  day  was  nothing  but 


reindeer  me.-it.  the  same  as  any   other  day,      •  j.iod 

and   sufficient    reason    that    we   had    nothing    el 
breakfast  we  had   three  or  four  |>oiin<i  rein- 

deer meat,  drinking  the  soup  al'teruard.  Fur  lunch  while 
travelling  we  had  raw  IYo/.eii  reindeercul  in  c-huuksabout 
half  as  big  as  one's  hand,  and  then  beaten  inl.o  In-ashy 
shreds  with  Ihe  hack  of  the  hatehrl.  For  dinner,  as  soon 
as  the  snow-house  was  finished,  we  had  the  same  frozen 
meat,  and  a  hot  dinner  of  boiled  meal  and  soup  al.out  an 
hour  after.  Now  that  the  intensely  cold  winter  weather  of 
the  arctic  was  coming  rapidly  toward  us.  \\  e  ate  large 
quantities  of  reindeer  fat  to  help  us  keep  warm,  oftentimes 
as  much  in  quantity  as  the  meat  itself.  Just  about  this 
Thanksgiving  we  were  living  on  reduced  rations,  however, 
for  we  had  but  little  reindeer  meat,  and  could  not  see  our 
way  clear  to  Back's  Great  Fish  River,  where  we  could  pro- 
cure fish.  Our  poor  dogs!  they  had  even  less  to  be  thank- 
ful for  than  we,  as  they  were  being  fed  only  about  once  a 
week. 


UUKHITIE'S  CHRISTMAS 
CLUB. 

BY  A  MCE  M.  KELLOGG. 
III. 

EXT  Friday  found  the  same 
girls  at  Brightie's  house 
who  had  made  their  prep- 
arations for  Christmas  the 
two  weeks  previous. 

' '  Ready  for  wor.k  ?"  ask- 
ed Aunt  Jennie,  coming 
into  the  room  with  a  sun- 
shiny smile. 

The  young  faces  re- 
sponded as  if  by  magic: 
Aunt  Jennie's  smile  was 
always  magnetic.  Lulu 
and  Mabel  held  up  their 
hands  to  show  thimbles  on 
and  needles  threaded,  Nellie  and  Mabel's  sister  displayed 
their  work-boxes  and  baskets,  and  Cora  Stuart  stitched 
busily  on  a  photograph  case  that  she  had  begun  during 
the  week. 

"I  bought  several  yards  of  scrim  when  I  was  down- 
town this  morning,"  said  Aunt  Jennie,  after  the  girls  had 
drawn  their  chairs  a  little  closer;  "and  if  you  would  like 
to  make  some  pretty  aprons  with  it,  I  shall  be  glad  to  show 
you  how." 

"What  is  scrim?"  asked  Nellie. 

"This  open-work  material;  it  looks  like  fine  canvas," 
replied  Aunt  Jennie,  unrolling  a  bundle.  "It  is  used 
sometimes  for  curtains, but  is  very  pretty  for  fancy  aprons. 
It  is  nearly  a  yard  wide,  you  see,  and  the  selvage  may  be 
used  for  the  sides.  \Ve  will  cut  it  the  length  you  wish 
the  apron  to  be,  allowing  enough  material  to  make  a  hem 
three  inches  wide  at  the  bottom  and  an  inch  wide  at  the 
top.  Through  this  one  you  can  run  a  ribbon  which  will 
gather  it  around  the  waist.  This  makes  a  plain  apron, 
but  if  you  wish  to  add  more  work,  and  make  it  a  great 
deal  prettier,  I  can  tell  you  two  or  three  ways  of  doing  it," 
"Please do,"  said  a  chorus  of  voices,  persuasively. 
"An  inch  above  the  hem,  then,"  Aunt  Jennie  contin- 
ued, "draw  out  the  threads  that  run  across  for  an  inch. 
Then  run  through  this  rows  of  very  narrow  rihbon  lute- 
string, I  think  it  is  called— allowing  the  ribbon  to  show 
every  quarter  of  an  inch.  Dill'eivnt  shades  of  yellow.be- 
giiming  witli  canary  and  running  to  a  deep  orange,  are 
pretty  for  this  purpose;  or  blue  or  red  if  it  is  a  favorite 
color.  I  saw  the  different  colors  of  the  rainbow  red,  or- 
ange, yellow,  green,  blue,  ini  ole  a  row  of 
each,  used  in  this  way.  and  III  as  very  pretty. 
"Another  way  to  trim  an  apron  of  this  kind  is  to  em- 
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broidrr  various  designs 
\viih  silk  of  the  same  col- 
or as  that  used  for  the 
.strings.  I  will  give  you 
l  \v<>  or  iliree,  and  you  can 
<•lioo.sc'  which  you  like 
I » 'si .  These  can  be  repeat- 
ed row  after  row  to  suit 
yourown  fancy.  It  isalso 
pretty  to  draw  a  certain 
uiuuber  of  threads  at  n^ 


EMBROIDERY   FOH  AN    Al'KOX. 


ANOTHER  DESIGN. 


ular  intervals,  and  then 
darn  a  pattern  -with  darn- 
ing cotton." 

I  'o  you  know  of  any- 
thing  1  can  make  for  my 
father  and  Uncle  Harry  '." 
asked  Cora  Stuart.  ' '  It  is 
so  hard  to  find  something 
that  a  gentleman  can  use, 
and  that  will  be  pretty  too." 
"Why  not  get  one  of 
those  small  palettes  made 
of  white  holly — they  can 
be  bought  at  any  art  store 

for  fifteen  cents — and  fasten  a  calendar  on?  Then  deco- 
rate with  a  verse  or  quotation  put  on  in  quaint  letters;  or 
buy  a  panel  made  of  wood,  and  fasten  a  small  thermome- 
ter on  it,  and  if  you  can 
draw  or  paint,  Cora,  add 
some  of  your  work.  [See 
initial  design.] 

"You  might  make  a 
match  scnitcher  of  hol- 
ly-wood cut  in  diamond 
shape.  Paste  sandpaper 
on  one  side,  and  make  a 
silhouette  on  the  other  by 
drawing  a  head  or  figure 
and  filling  it  in  with  black 

paint  or  India-ink.      At  the  upper  corner  fasten  a  loop  of 
ribbon  to  hang  it  by." 

"Don't  forget   to  tell  them   about  that  other  present 


STILL  ANOTHEK. 


for  gentlemen  we 
were  talking  of 
last  night,"  said 
Brightie. 

' '  I  must  not,  in- 
deed," said  Aunt 
Jennie;  "that  is 
one  of  the  very 
best  we  have.  It 
is  a  shaving  case. 
Take  a  piece  of  wa- 
ter-color paper,  or 
tinted  paper  of  any 
color  you  prefer, 
four  inches  by  six. 
Cut  also  th  ree  doz- 
en pieces  of  tissue-' 
paper  the  same 
size.  Lay  all  to- 
gether evenly,  the 
tinted  paper  up- 
permost. Take  a 
piece  of  ribbon 
four  inches  wide 
by  seven  long,  of 
any  pretty  color, 
fold  it  with  the  two  edges  together,  and  lap  one  edge  over 
the  tinted  paper  about  half  an  inch;  the  other  edge  will 
cover  the  tissue-paper  the  same  distance  behind.  Baste  it 
down  carefully,  and  sew  with  a  coarse  stitch  on  the  ma- 
chine close  to  the  edge  of  the  ribbon.  The  stitch  will  go 
through  all  the  paper,  and  enable  you  to  tear  off  the  pieces 
one  by  one.  Fringe  the  ends  of  the  ribbon,  sew  a  narrow 
ribbon  at  the  corners  to  hang  up  by.  The  letters  'A  Clean 
Shave'  can  be  as  fanciful  as  you  choose,  and  so  can  your 
decoration  be." 

"  I  think  there  couldn't  be  anything  nicer  for  a  gentle- 
man than  that, "exclaimed  Brightie,  enthusiastically. 

"Suppose,"  said  Bertha  Browning,  airily,  "your  father 
gets  shaved  at  the  barber's;  what  then  ?" 

There  was  a  laugh  at  this  ingenious  question,  but  all 
agreed  that  the  article  was  both  pretty  and  useful. 

The  daylight  was  fading  fast,  so  they  reluctantly  gath- 
ered their  things  together  and  started  for  home. 


ALWAYS  USEFUL. 


FOR  UNCLE  HARRY. 


FUR  PAPA,  FROM  CORA. 
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KIM  ENDS   AT   LAST. 

BY  JULIA  K.  IIILDRETH. 

TO-MORROW  is  no  holiday  for  me,"  thought  Eugene 
Mason,  as  he  walked  slowly  home  from  school  the 
day  before  Thanksgiving.  "  11V  don't  seem  to  have  any- 
thing to  be  thankful  for;  everything  is  so  gloomy  at  our 
house!"  Here  his  unpleasant  thoughts  were  interrupt- 
ed by  the  sound  of  wheels  rattling  upon  the  road  1>< •himl 
him.  Eugene  turned,  and  saw  approaching  a  child's 
wagon  drawn  by  two  sturdy  goats.  In  it  sat  a  little  boy 
not  more  than  four  years  old.  In  one  hand  he  held  the 
reins  tightly,  and  in  the  other  a  toy  whip  with  a  red 
handle. 

As  he  passed  Eugene  he  called  out,"How  de  do,  Cousin 
Gene?" 

"Where  are  you  going  so  fast,  Bob?"  asked  Eugene, 
smiling. 

"Only  think!  mamma  has  forgotten  that  to-morrow  is 
Thanksgiving  Day,"  replied  Bob;  "  so  I  am  going  to  bring 
home  the  biggest  turkey  I  can  find  in  all  Turkey-land." 

"Where's  turkey-land?"  asked  Eugene. 

"Over there,  I  think,"  replied  Bob,  in  a  rather  doubtful 
tone,  pointing  before  him  with  his  whip.      "I'll  get  two, 
if  I  can — one  for  you,  Cousin  Gene.      Good-by."     And 
whipping  up  his  team,  he  rattled  away,  and  was  out  of 
hearing  before  Eugene  could  answer. 

"I  suppose  they  don't  keep  holidays  at  Uncle  Ben- 
jamin's either,"  thought  Eugene,  as  he  resumed  his 
walk.  "How  different  everything  would  be  if  father 
and  Uncle  Benjamin  were  friends  again !  Then  grand- 
ma and  Aunt  Mary,  Tom  and  all  the  others,  would 
come  from  the  city,  and  we  would  have  just  as  pleasant 
times  as  any  one.  I  wish  the  quarrel  was  made  up." 

Eugene  reached  his  home  full  of  this  thought,  and 
as  he  opened  the  door  of  the  room  where  his  mother 
sat  in  a  low  chair,  close  by  the  fire,  sewing,  he  said, 
suddenly,  "  Mother,  don't  you  think  it  would  be  much 
pleasanter  if  father  and  Uncle  Benjamin  were  friends 
a.uain  .'" 

His  mother  glanced  up  quickly,  and  presently  she 
answered,  "Yes,  dear,  it  would  be;  but  what  made  you 
think  of  that  just  now?" 

"Nothing  much,"  said  Eugene,  hesitating  a  little; 
"  but  to-morrow  is  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  all  the  oth- 
er boys  are  going  to  have  such  nice  times,  uncles  and 
aunts  and  cousins  coining  to  see  them,  and  turkeys  and 
pumpkin  pies  for  dinner,  and — and  all  that." 

"Yes,"  replied  his  mother,  with  a  sigh,  "  it  is  a  great 
day  for  family  reunions.  When  I  was  a  child  the  house 
where  your  uncle  Benjamin  resides  was  my  home,  and 
once  a  year,  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  all  father's  and 
mother's  relations  and  connections  came  from  every 
direction  to  meet  at  our  dwelling." 

"That  must  have  been  jolly!"  cried  Eugene. 

"Yes,  it  was  very,  very  pleasant,"  said  his  mother. 
"The  great  dining-room  was  filled  so  that  you  could 
scarcely  turn  about  in  it;  but  father  always  said  there 
was  room  for  one  more." 

"Uncle  Benjamin  is  your  own  brother,  is  he  not?'' 
asked  Eugene,  after  a  few  moments'  silence. 

"Yes,  dear." 

"  What  made  him  quarrel  with  father,  then  ?" 

" Never  mind,  Eugene,"  said  his  mother.  "I  would 
rather  not  talk  about  that." 

"Oh,  very  well,"  said  Eugene;  "but  I  wish  they 
were  friends  again,  that's  all." 

"  And  so  do  I,"  replied  his  mother,  sadly.     Then  she 
.   added,  quickly,  "But,  Eugene,  if  you   would   like   to 
have  turkey  and  pumpkin  pie  for  dinner  to-morrow, 
you  shall." 

"No,  I  thank  you,"  replied  Eugene,  rather  sulkily. 
"  I  think  I'll  fast,  as  the  Puritans  did  on  the  first  Thank-j- 


ig Day  in  New  England.      I  don'l  care  v,  hal   : 
for  dinner,  if  I  can'i    liave  a  good  nun-;   for  it   is  not  so 
much  what  you  cat  as  the  way  you  eal  that  ma; 
ner  pleasant." 

"You  are  right,  Kn^cnc-,"  said  his  mother,  smiling,  "but 
if  I  remember  rightly,  even  tin-  Puritans  did  no 
turkey  when  it  was  sent  to  them  al'lcr  t  heir  Thanksgiving 
fast.  I  have  heard  thai  they  were  both  thankful  and  de- 
lighted when  a  Hock  of  the  birds  was  discovered  at  the 
edge  of  a  thick  wood  near  their  sett  lenient." 

"Then  that  is  the  reason  people  always  have  turkev  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  '."  said  Eugene,  forgetting   his  ;_•  i 
ances  for  a  moment.    Then  he  added,  "  But  I  suppose  even 
the  Puritans  did  not  go  and  shut  themselves  up  all  alone 
to  eat  their  dinner." 

"  I  am  sorry,  Eugene."  said  his  mother,  with  a  pained 
look,  "that  your  holidays  are  not  more  pleasant." 

"  Never  mind,  mother. "  said  Kugene,  quickly,  as  he  no- 
ticed how  sad  her  face  was.  "  Perhaps  some  day  the  quar- 
rel will  be  made  up.  and  then  things  will  be  changed." 

That  evening  as  Eugene  went  out  to  the  barn  to  help 
Luke,  the  hired  man.  feed  the  horses,  he  happened  to  look 
across  the  brown,  barren  Held,  over  which  the  full  moon 
was  just  rising.  He  was  surprised  to  see  a  number  of 
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lights  dancing  about  in  a  singular  manner  in  the  direction 
of  his  uncle's  house.  At  first  they  were  grouped  together 
closely,  then  presently  they  separated,  and  singly  or  in 
couples  moved  toward  a  thick  wood  behind  the  house. 

"  What  is  the  matter  over  there,  Luke  ?"  asked  Eugene. 

"Haven't  you  heard  ?" replied  Luke.  "  Why,  I  reckon 
every  one  in  Silver  Fall  knows  about  it  by  this  time  but 
you  and  your  folks  here.  We  don't  take  no  stock  in — 

"Knows  about  what,  Luke  2"  interrupted  Eugene,  im- 
patiently. 

"  Why,  the  little  one  over  there  is  missing,  and  all  the 
neighbors  have  turned  out  to  hunt  for  him." 

"Do  you  mean  my  little  cousin  Bob?"  asked  Eugene, 
very  much  startled. 

"Yes,  that's  just  it.  He  has  been  missing  ever  since 
five  o'clock,  they  say.  He  went  out  in  his  goat  carriage, 
and  the  goats,  with  a  piece  of  the  wagon  dangling  after 
them,  were  found  in  the  woods.  So  folks  think  that  they 
must  have  run  away  and  thro  wed  the  young  one  either 
in  the  woods  or  among  the  hills." 

"The  poor  little  fellow!"  exclaimed  Eugene,  watching 
the  lights  as  they  flashed  hei-e  and  there  in  the  distance. 
"  Has  any  one  looked  along  the  river-bank  ;" 

"Why,  no,"  replied  Luke,  slowly;  "you  see,  the  goats 
were  found  in  the  woods,  so  naturally  the  folks  look  to 
find  him  thereabouts."  . 

"But,  Luke,"  said  Eugene,  "  I  met  little  Bob  this  after- 
noon about  four  o'clock.  He  was  in  the  road  leading  to 
the  river,  driving  toward  the  bridge  as  fast  as  he  could." 

"  Hello!''  exclaimed  Luke,  dropping  the  bundle  of  hay 
he  was  carrying.  "  I  guess  I  had  better  go  and  tell  some  of 
them  before  they  all  go  off  to  the  woods."  He  locked  the 
door  hastily  as  he  spoke,  and  climbing  over  the  stone 
wall,  started  across  the  stubble  field  with  long,  quick 
strides. 

Eugene  started  for  the  house,  but  at  the  garden  gate  he 
met  his  uncle  Benjamin  coming  toward  him.  His  face 
looked  drawn  and  white,  as  the  full  moon  shone  down 
upon  it. 

"  Eugene,"  said  he,  in  a  hurried  voice,  "  have  you  seen 
Bob?" 

"  I  saw  him  about  four  o'clock,  driving  toward  the  riv- 
er," replied  Eugene. 

"Toward  the  river!"  exclaimed  his  uncle,  clutching  at 
the  fence  for  support.  "Did  he  say  where  he  was  go- 
ing?" 

"  He  said  something  about  going  to  Turkey-laud  to  buy 
a  turkey." 

"Oh,  my  poor  little  boy!"  murmured  Uncle  Benjamin. 

"Will  you  come  in  and  speak  to  mother  ?"  said  Eugene, 
very  much  affected  by  his  uncle's  distress. 

"  No,  no,"  he  replied,  hastily.  Then  he  turned  and 
hurried  down  the  road.  But  he  was  no  sooner  out  of  sight 
than  the  meaning  of  little  Bob's  words  flashed  across  Eu- 
gene's mind. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river  some  one  had  built  an  ex- 
tensive poultry-yard,  inclosed  in  a  high  wire  fence.  Late- 
ly there  had  been  a  great  number  of  turkeys  in  the  in- 
closure,  and  Eugene  remembered  having  heard  the  .-hil- 
drrn  call  it  Turkey-land.  This  must  have  been  where 
little  Bob  intended  to  go  for  his  turkey. 

"No  one  will  think  of  looking  there,"  thought  Eugene. 
"  I  will  go  over  myself." 

He  ran  out  of  the  gate,  and  across  the  fields  toward  the 
river,  which  was  rather  narrow,  but  deep  and  swift  ttou 
rug,  falling  in  one  place  twenty  feet  down  a  mass  of  rock, 
making  a  beautiful  but  dangerous  water-fall,  from  which 
the  village  took  the  name  of  Silver  Fall.  A  strong  stone 
bridge  spanned  the  river  a  little  above  the  fall,  and  Eu- 
gene, without  wasting  any  time,  made  his  way  toward  it. 

He  paused  a  moment  as  he  reached  the  centre  of  the 
bridge,  and  looked  up  and  down  the  river.  Beneath  him 
the  water  tumbled  and  foamed  over  great  bowlders  of 


black  rock,  leaping  high  into  the  air  before  it  plunged 
over  the  precipice  into  the  quieter  water  below.  Boats 
were  seldom  used  above  the  fall  at  this  point,  as  it  was 
considered  next  to  impossible  to  keep  from  being  carried 
down  by  the  current.  In  the  distance  Eugene  saw  lights 
moving  slowly  along  the  bank,  and  knew  that  his  uncle's 
friends  were  now  searching  there. 

He  crossed  the  bridge,  and  climbing  down  over  the 
rocks,  kept  on  for  some  distance  along  the  shore,  until  he 
came  within  sight  of  the  poultry-yard.  To  reach  this  he 
was  obliged  to  force  his  way  through  the  thick  bushes 
that  surrounded  it.  He  peered  about  in  every  direction 
for  some  sign  of  little  Bob.  At  last  he  caught  sight  of 
some  object  hanging  to  the  wires  of  the  inclosure,  and  on 
pulling  it  out  it  proved  to  be  Bob's  little  red-handled  whip, 
and  close  to  it,  stuffed  between  the  wires, was  a  small  gray 
woollen  mitten. 

"He  has  been  here,  certainly,"  said  Eugene,  as  he 
thrust  these  articles  into  his  pocket.  "But  where  is  he 
now  ?" 

As  he  picked  his  way  back  his  foot  became  entangled 
in  something,  which  on  examining  he  found  to  be  a  long 
rope,  one  end  of  which  was  made  into  a  loop  and  thrown 
over  a  stake,  while  the  other  dangled  loosely  into  the 
water. 

"  Where  is  the  boat  ?"  thought  Eugene,  as  he  stood  still 
and  looked  about,  for  he  remembered  to  have  seen  an  old 
flat-bottomed  skiff  lying  here,  fastened  to  this  very  rope. 
And  there  it  was  at  some  distance  lower  down  the  river, 
among  the  rocks,  in  a  little  cove  formed  by  a  slight  bend 
in  the  land.  It  was  rocking  up  and  down  with  every 
motion  of  the  water,  and  lying  in  the  boat,  his  head  sup- 
ported by  the  seat  and  his  face  upturned  to  the  moon- 
light, was  little  Bob,  fast  asleep,  and  perfectly  unconscious 
dl  tin-  danger  he  was  in. 

Kngeue  did  not  dare  to  call  and  wake  the  child,  for  he 
knew  that  the  least  movement  might  free  the  boat  and 
j  send  it  off.  He  looked  toward  the  lights  on  the  other 
shore;  they  were  still  some  distance  off.  As  he  stood  on 
the  bank,  undecided  as  to  what  course  he  should  take,  the 
boat  floated  slowly  around,  and  after  swinging  to  and  fro 
indecisively,  sailed  out  into  the  current,  and  moved  rap- 
idly toward  the  bridge.  Eugene,  with  a  loud  cry  of  hor- 
ror, ran  back  to  where  he  had  seen  the  rope,  and  pulling 
it  from  the  stake,  threw  it  toward  the  boat;  but  it  did  not 
even  touch  it.  So,  with  the  rope  still  in  his  hand,  he 
started  toward  the  bridge.  As  Eugene  hurried  along  the 
bank  he  saw  that  the  little  vessel  had  lodged  against  an- 
other of  the  many  rocks  projecting  from  the  water,  paus- 
ing there  for  a  moment,  then  slowly  whirled  about  and 
went  on  again.  And  now  Eugene  had  gained  upon  it, 
and  was  fast  nearing  the  bridge. 

Others  had  seen  the  boat  too,  for  he  heard  cries  and 
shouts  from  the  opposite  bank,  and  the  lights  began  to 
move  rapidly  along  the  water's  edge. 

But  Eugene  knew,  as  he  stood  upon  the  bridge  watch- 
ing them  impatiently,  that  before  help  could  arrive  the 
skit!'  would  be  dashed  over  the  fall,  and  poor  Bob  crushed 
and  mangled  among  the  cruel  rocks  below. 

"If  I  could  only  get  down  there,"  thought  Eugene,  as 
he  leaned  far  over  the  parapet,  "I  might  hold  the  boat 
until  some  one  came  to  help  me." 

He  glanced  at  the  rope  in  his  hand;  it  was  stout  and 
strong,  with  a  loop  in  one  end  large  enough  for  his  arm 
to  go  through.  The  river  ran  swiftest  between  the  two 
centre  piers,  which  were  placed  some  distance  apart. 
Dangerous  it  was,  but  still  possible;  so — 

"Well,  here  goes'"  said  Eugene  at  length.  "If  I 
drown,  I  drown;  but  I  must  try  to  save  him." 

He  slipped  his  arm  through  the  loop,  and  tying  the 
other  end  of  the  rope  firmly  to  the  stout  iron  railing,  he 
seized  it  with  both  hands,  and  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion slipped  between  the  bars,  and  supporting  his  feet 
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against  the  stone- work,  slid  rapidly  down,  just,  ;is  tin 
tramping  of  many  feet  close  by  told  him  that  the  others 
had  arrived. 

As  Eugene  hung  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surging, 
roaring  water,  the  crowd  above  uttered  loud  shouts  of 
encouragement  and  warning;  for  the  boat  was  now  in 
full  sight  of  all,  and  little  Bob,  his  small  hands  folded  on 
his  breast,  his  yellow  hair  and  white  forehead  gleaming 
in  the  moonlight,  lay  peacefully  asleep  amid  all  the  wild 
turmoil  of  water  and  the  uproar  of  the  throng. 

Eugene's  heart  beat  fast  as  the  boat's  bow  appeared  un- 
der the  shadow  of  the  bridge.  He  let  the  rope  slide  down 
his  arm.  and  taking  a  firmer  grasp  of  it,  bent  forward  and 
waited.  The  men  above  held  their  breath.  As  the  boat 
glided  by,  Eugene,  with  a  quick  movement,  seized  little 
Bob's  short  skirt  in  his  hand,  and  snatched  him  quickly 
from  it.  The  light  vessel  shot  by,  and  almost  instantly 
disappeared  over  the  fall,  leaving  the  two  boys  suspend- 
ed helplessly  above  the  river. 
Bob  awoke  with  a  cry  of  fright. 

"Catch  hold,''  panted  Eugene,  for  he  felt  that  his 
strength  was  almost  exhausted. 

Bob,  after  one  bewildered  look,  did  as  he  was  told,  and 
with  one  chubby  arm  around  Eugene's  neck,  and  the  oth- 
er hand  clutching  the  rope,  he  hid  his  face  011  his  friend's 
shoulder  and  sobbed  softly. 

"  A  rope — quick,  a  rope!"  cried  some  one  on  the  bridge. 
"They  will  both  be  drowned;  the  boy  can  never  stand  the 
strain."  Above  all  the  other  wild,  excited  voices  Eugene 
recognized  this  one:  it  was  his  uncle  Benjamin's. 

"We  are  going  to  draw  you  up,"  said  another  trem- 
bling' voice  above  his  head.  ''Can  you  hold  on  a  little 
longer  ?" 

"  Hurry,  father,"  was  all  Eugene  could  answer. 
Then  in  a  moment  more  the  rope  began  to  move,  and 
before  he  knew  that  he  was  within  reach  he  and  little  Bob 
were  lifted  over  the  railing  by  strong  arms,  and  gently 
placed  upon  the  bridge.  Then  with  loud  cheers  the  crowd 
surrounded  Eugene,  who,  bewildered  and  almost  uncon- 
scious, leaned  against  his  father's  arm. 

Presently  he  heard  Uncle  Benjamin  say,  in  an  earnest 
voice,  "Thank  Heaven!  my  little  one  is  safe." 

"I  never  thought  to  see  my  boy  again,"  murmured 
Eugene's  father,  with  something  like  a  sob  in  his  voice. 
Then  he  added,  "Brother  Ben.  we  have  much  to  be  thank- 
ful for  tli is  day." 

"We  have  indeed,"  answered  Uncle  Benjamin,  seizing- 
Mr.  Mason's  hand  in  both  of  his:  "you  for  possessing  so 
brave  a  sou,  and  I  for  my  darling's  rescue." 

"And  now,  Ben,"  replied  Eugene's  father,  returning 
the  grasp,  "we  will  have  no  more  misunderstandings. 
Let  the  past  be  forgotten,  and  to-morrow  will  then  be  a 
day  of  real  thanksgiving." 

"With  all  my  heart,"  replied  Uncle  Benjamin,  as  they 
walked  away  arm  in  arm. 

"Gene,"  said  little  Bob,  looking  down  from  his  father's 
shoulder,  "you  see,  I  couldn't  get  you  a  turkey.  They 
gobbled  so  I  was  obliged  to  wait  until  it  was  dark.  So  1 
got  into  the  boat,  and  I  think  I  went  to  sleep." 

Thanksgiving  Day  arrived,  but  not  the  gloomy  day  Eu- 
gene had  anticipated.  In  church  the  pew  next  to  theirs 
was  filled  by  his  uncle's  family,  and  instead  of  cold  looks 
and  sombre  frowns  passing  between  them,  there  were 
smiles  and  pleasant  greetings.  The  good  old  minister,  aft- 
er giving  thanks,  as  usual,  for  the  safety  of  his  people  and 
the  abundant  harvest  that  year,  added  another  thanksgiv- 
ing for  little  Bob's  escape. 

On  the  church  porch  Uncle  Benjamin  turned  to  Eu- 
gene's mother,  and  said,  "Fannie,  1  have  telegraphed  to 
mother,  father,  and  all  the  rest  to  be  sure  and  meet  us  at 
the  old  homestead.  We  will  once  more  eat  our  Thanks- 
giving dinner  together,  for,  thanks  to  Eugene,  we  are 
friends  at  last." 


A    POOR  EXAMPI.i: 

BY  MAUY   K.  VAXDYNE. 

Jl    >T    take    a    I,, iik    al    pu 
I    I. ild  :i   little  elf; 
"  ll<>\\  n. 'at  she  is  in  ;,]]  she  di 

HOW     rlr;m    she    keeps    llerst'lf! 

She  sets  you  an  example 
Will,  all  that  dainty  care. 

Why  can't  yon  keep  \our  little  f,-,,(.k 
As  white  and  clean  and  1'air?" 

One  day  the  cream  was  missing; 

Nil   \r-tilM-    enlllil    ue    see 

Of  all   the   pretty  jn.i;  contained. 

.lust    sci    a-ide   for  lea. 
I  cried:    "  llo\v  very  naiiuhlv1 

Who  could  have  been  so  bad? 

Who  could  have  rolihed  the  larder 
<  »f  all   the  cream  \vc  had'.-" 

A  little  voice  came  ci-yini;: 

"I'm  sure  you  shouldn't  scold. 
1  know  I  can't  be  naught \  ; 

I   did  as  I  was  told. 
'Twas  pussy  found  the  pitcher 

Upon  the  closet   shelf. 
I  watched  till  she  had   lasted. 

Then  drank  the  rest  myself." 


A  TALE  OF  "TERROR/' 

BY  JOHN  R.  CORYKI.I. 

THE  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong.      And  on   the  same  principle  it  is  not  always 
the  biggest  dog  that  wins  the  most  glory. 

There  is  the  Bowmans'  little  pug-dog  Terror,  for  exam- 
ple. No  one  would  suppose,  to  look  at  the  snub-nosed, 
curly-tailed,  bow-legged,  pert  little  fellow,  that  lie  could 
be  of  any  real  use.  and  yet — well,  he  was. 

Of  course  the  Bowmans  always  hung  up  their  stock- 
ings at  Christmas;  but  besides  that  they  always  expected 
to  make  presents  to  each  other.  And,  to  tell  the  truth,  it 
was  saving  the  money  and  selecting  the  presents  in  great 
mystery  that  made  Christmas  what  it  was  with  them. 

As  this  particular  Christinas  came  around,  what  should 
Arthur  do  but  fall  ill  of  scarlatina,  most  provokiugly. 
That  would  not  have  amounted  to  much  if  that  had  been 
all,  but  unfortunately  it  was  only  the  beginning.  The 
Doctor  said  Arthur  would  get  well,  but  that  Elsie,  who 
had  been  with  him  all  the  time,  was  going  to  take  it. 
And  so  she  did;  and  there  they  were,  feeling  well  enough 
to  go  out,  and  yet  not  allowed  to.  And  so  the  purchas- 
ing of  Christinas  presents  had  to  be  left  entirely  to  their 
papa. 

Papa  had  done  his  task  well,  and  had  not  forgotten  a 
thing.  So  it  turned  out  when  the  presents  were  examined 
on  Christmas  morning,  unless,  indeed,  he  had  forgotten 
Elsie. 

It  did  look  like  it.  Mamma  and  Arthur  had  each  re- 
•eived  something  lovely  from  papa,  but  Elsie  could  not 
find  a  thing  from  him,  though  she  looked  very  carefully. 
Papa  saw  how  disappointed  she  was,  and  he  smiled  to 
:iimself. 

"Elsie,"  he  said,  "there  is  something  for  you   in   my 
ilster  pocket.      The  ulster  is  hanging  on  the  inside  of  the 
door  of  the  closet." 

It  took  Elsie  about  one  minute  to  jump  to  her  feet  and 
ly  to  the  closet  door  and  open  it. 

"  <  >h  !  oh-h-h-h  !"  she  exclaimed. 

There  hung  the  big  ulsier,  anil  there,  staring  placidly 
jver  the  top  of  one  of  the  pockets,  was  ilie  head  of  a  coni- 
cal-looking little  puppy  pug-dog.  The  very  thing  Elsie 
lad  been  longing  for. 

"Oh,   \oii    little  darling!"  she   cried  him   ill 

icr  arms.      "  What's  his  name,  papa 

"  Terror." 
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"THE    VERY    THINIi    ELSIE    HAD    BEEN    LONGING    FOR." 


"  What  a  funny  name  for  such  a  little  dog!  Why  did 
they  give  him  that  name  ?" 

"Because  he  scared  a  man  once." 

"The  idea  of  any  man  being  scared  at  such  a  little 
thing-  as  this!" 

"Well,  he  did  scare  him.  And  that  isn't  all,  either: 
he  prevented  the  man  from  getting  all  the  Christmas  pre- 
sents that  were  intended  for  some  young  people  named 
Klsic  and  Arthur  Bowman,  and  for  a  lady  of  more  mature 
yi'ars  known  as  Mrs.  Bowman." 

"Why,  papa!  how  could  he  ?"  cried  Elsie  and  Arthur 
at  once. 

"It  was  this  way.  I  knew,  Elsie,  you  wanted  a  pug. 
so  I  had  arranged  with  a  man  to  bring  this  one  to  me  at 
the  office.  When  the  dog  came  I  didn't  know  what  to  do 
with  him.  I  didn't  like  to  carry  him  under  my  arm  as 
the  ladies  do,  and  I  was  puzzling  how  to  manage  it,  when 
the  man  said,  'Put  him  in  your  pocket — look  here.'  I 
looked,  and  he  took  two  dogs  out  of  each  coat  pocket. 


"It  seemed  such  a  good  idea  that  I  slipped  the  little 
thing  into  my  pocket,  and  went  up-town  to  buy  the  pre- 
sents. The  stores  were  very  much  crowded,  and  I  didn't 
like  to  be  opening  my  coat  every  few  minutes  to  get  at 
my  pocket-book;  so  I  put  it  into  the  same  pocket  with  the 
dog,  though  I  had  forgotten  all  about  him  then. 

"I  was  just  looking  at  Arthur's  bicycle,  when  I  heard 
Terror  yelp,  and  a  man  alongside  of  me  cried,  '  Ouch  !' 

"I  clapped  my  hand  to  my  pocket,  and  I  declare  if 
that  man  had  not  put  his  hand  in  there  to  get  my  pocket- 
book !  but  instead  of  getting  that,  he  had  put  a  finger  in 
the  little  dog's  mouth,  who,  thinking  it  something  to  eat, 
I  suppose,  had  shut  his  sharp  little  teeth  on  it.  And  so 
it  seemed  to  me  that  Terror  would  be  a  good  name  for 
him.  What  do  you  think  ?" 

"I  think  it's  just  splendid,"  replied  Elsie,  with  enthu- 
siasm. 

"H'm!"  said  Arthur,  condescendingly;  "a  good  enough 
name;  but  if  he  were  mine,  /should  call  him  Tearer." 
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.MRS.  BANTAM'S  BOOBY  BOY. 

A  TRUE  STORY. 

tWR  away  in  OIK-  of  the  great  South  western  States  an 
old  dame  wild  turkey  catne  out  on  to  the  prairie  to 
make  her  nest.  She  was  very  shy,  and  it  had  taken  her 
a  lung  time  to  muster  up  courage  to  leave  the  girdled 
timber  land  and  steal  on  dainty  tiptoe  into  the  open  prai- 
rie. Kvery  now  and  then  she  would  stop  and  lift  up  her 
head  to  see*  if  the  settler  and  his  boys  were  wasting  their 
time  in  looking  at  her,  and  spying  no  one,  she  would  utter 
a  clear  and  mellow  congratulatory  "  Touk,  touk-touk," 
and  go  tripping  on. 

At  last  she  decided  on  a  spot  where  the  long  dead  reeds 
encircled  the  old  leafy  top  of  a  fallen  oak,  and  there  she 
deposited  her  tirst  egg.  Proud  as  pie  of  her  achievement, 
and  forgetting  her  usual  caution,  she  rustled  her  wings, 
and  gave  vent  to  her  delight  ill  a  loud  '"Clup."  A  mo- 
ment later,  with  outstretched  neck,  she  was  trotting  away 
a^  last  as  her  legs  would  carry  her  through  the  high  hazel 
brush,  and  a  little  boy,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  stood 
looking  down  at  the  great  big  egg. 

He  was  a  very  funny-looking  chubby  little  German 
buy.  with  a  rosy,  freckled  face  and  great  blue  eyes  that  at 
present  were  opened  very  wide. 

"  Jimmenetty !"  he  said,  with  a  look  of  astonishment; 
and  then  he  picked  up  the  egg,  and  held  it  up  toward  the 
sun.  and  tried  to  squint  through  it.  First-he  held  it  side- 
wise  to  the  light,  and  then  endwise,  and  then  sidewise 
again;  and  as  he  could  not  make  out  which  gave  him  the 
most  information,  he  ran  oft'  to  his  log  home  on  the  ridge 
to  show  his  treasure  and  put  the  great  egg  under  his  own 
little  speckled  hen  which  was  then  sitting. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  little  hen  could  get  used  to 
the  great  big  white  mountain  that  had  so  mysteriously  ap- 
|n-aivd  in  hernest.  She  would  walk  round  it  and  "Cluck"'; 
then  hold  her  head  on  one  side,  and  then  on  the  other. 
But  as  its  hard  shell  resisted  her  vicious  little  picks,  and 
she  had  not  sufficient  strength  to  scratch  it  up  the  steep 
hill-sides  of  her  nest,  she  at  last  flopppd  down  and  tried 
hard  to  balance  herself  on  the  great  egg. 

It  was  very  funny  to  see  the  little  speckled  hen  teeter- 
ing upon  the  large  slippery  egg  which  took  up  so  much 
room  in  her  little  box.  At  last,  after  many  days  of  anx- 
ious watching,  the  little  chicks  began  to  appear,  and  one 
morning  a  queer  little  flesh-colored  nose  poked  its  way 
into  the  world  from  out  of  the  great  egg,  and  in  less  than 
no  time  out  strolled  the  gawkiest,  oddest-looking  bird  the 
hen  thought  she  had  ever  seen.  She  was  so  very  much 
astonished  that  she  put  her  wings  akimbo  and  stared  very 
hard  at  the  straggly,  long -limbed,  almost  featherless 
youngster  that  stood  swaying  unsteadily  backward  and 
forward  in  front  of  her. 

But  the  little  speckled  hen  loved  her  great  booby  boy 
more  than  all  the  rest  of  her  children,  and  the  big  silly  thing 
hung  to  his  mamma's  apron  strings,  and  never  let  her  get 
out  of  his  sight.  And  then  how  the  boy  did  grow!  In 
less  time  than  winking  he  was  as  tall  as  his  dear  mamma. 
Soon  he  began  to  bristle  with  the  stiffest  of  quills,  which, 
added  to  his  intense  bashfulness,  made  him  the  laughing- 
stock of  all  the  Misses  Pullet  in  the  barn-yard. 

The  surprise  of  his  mamma  had  been  very  great  when 
the  big  boy  had  grown  to  reach  her  own  height.  With 
tremendous  rapidity  he  continued  to  climb  up  until  his 
long  wattled  neck  looked  to  her  like  a  red-painted  steeple, 
and  a  few  straggly  hairs  betokened  the  coming  of  a  beard. 
His  pink  legs  had  become  so  strong  and  long  that  it  made 
the  old  lady  quite  out  of  breath  to  follow  her  boy  when 
he  went  a-walking.  By  rights  he  should  have  been  the 
terror  of  the  yard,  but  any  saucy  young  rooster  could 
easily  send  him  squealing  to  his  mamma,  under  whose 
wing  he  tried  to  nestle,  in  such  haste  that  he  would  often- 
times roll  his  fond  parent  over  in  the  dust. 


One  day  his  mamma  said  to  him,  "Sonny,  I  think  I'll 
raise  another  batch  of  little  brothers  and  sisters,  so  you 
will  have  to  look  out  for  yourself,  my  dear."  But  the 
big  booby  would  not  leave  his  mamma,  and  all  the  time 
she  was  sitting  on  her  nest  he  fondly  snuggled  up  to  her 
in  a  big  baby  sort  of  way. 

''Peep!  peep!  peep!"  By-and-by  came  fourteen  yellow- 
colored,  down-covered  little  speckles,  which  the  little  hen 
mother  was  very  glad  to  see;  but  before  she  could  intro- 
duce them  to  their  great  huge  giant  foster-brother,  jea- 
lousy' had  entered  into  his  heart.  He  flew  into  a  ter- 
rific rage ;  his  wattles  grew  crimson  with  fury ;  he  puffed 
up  his  feathers,  cocked  up  his  tail.  His  eyes  glared  with 
hate  as  he  darted  at  them  with  his  iron  beak.  "Pick, 
pop !''  directly  the  air  was  filled  with  his  dead  little  bro- 
thers and  sisters;  for  with  movements  as  quick  as  light- 
ning he  picked  them  one  after  another  and  flung  them 
far  over  his  head.  The  freckled  little  boy  ran  shout  ing 
out,  and  snatching  up  a  piece  of  fire-wood,  threw  it  at  the 
giant,  whom  he  nearly  hit.  Then  the  wild  nature  of  the 
bird  came  to  him  for  the  first  time.  He  ran  a  few  steps, 
uttered  a  short  ''Tup,"  and  sailed  away  to  the  great  forest, 
never  to  return. 

In  the  winter,  when  the  snows  are  deep  and  the  hunters 
venture  in  the  timber  in  search  of  game,  they  occasional- 
ly come  across  the  track  of  a  solitary  turkey  gobbler 
whose  foot-prints  show  him  to  be  unusually  large.  He 
is  too  wary,  however,  for  them  to  approach,  and  this 
makes  them  think  that  he  is  the  same  booby  turkey  lhat 
was  hatched  long  ago  b\-  the  little  speckled  hen. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. — (Continued.) 

A   NEW   SETTLEMENT. 

IT  was  later  than  usual  when  anybody  lay  down  that 
evening.  Two  Arrows  and  his  sister  had  heard  of 
mines  before,  but  they  had  never  seen  one,  and  the  whole 
matter  was  a  great  curiosity. 

These  uncommonly  well-behaved  pale-faces  meant  to 
dig  a  hole  into  the  side  of  that  mountain,  and  get  gold 
out  of  it,  and  they  were  going  to  build  a  stone  "lodge" 
and  stay  there.  Sile  explained  to  them,  as  well  as  he 
could,  a  purpose  he  had  formed  of  making  a  great  farm 
in  that  valley,  and  of  raising  all  sorts  of  things  to  feed 
the  miners,  and  of  having  a  town  there,  with  schools  and 
churches  for  the  Indians,  and  a  public  library  and  a  saw- 
mill and  a  grist-mill  and  a  blacksmith's  shop  and  a  hotel. 

The  main  idea  obtained  by  Two  Arrows  was  that  in  a 
little  while  the  valley  would  be  nearly  full  of  horses  of 
the  best  kinds.  Na-tee-kah  went  beyond  that,  and  got  a 
picture  into  her  mind  of  a  big  stone  lodge,  where  a  trader 
would  live,  and  would  have  for  sale  a  wonderful  heap  of 
all  such  things  as  the  white  squaws  dressed  themselves 
up  with.  She  went  to  sleep  at  last,  with  her  black  eyes 
half  dazzled  by  a  vision  of  bright  colors  and  glitterings, 
and  had  a  dream  that  the  trader  had  come,  and  was  ready 
to  trade  almost  anything  for  the  skin  of  a  grizzly  bear. 

Two  Arrows  had  learned  from  Sile  that  there  were  ex- 
tra rifles  and  pistols  and  no  end  of  cartridges  in  those 
wagons,  but  everybody  knew  that  all  that  sort  of  thing 
had  to  be  paid  for,  and  Two  Arrows  lay  awake  a  long 
time,  feverishly  wondering  what  he  could  find  among 
those  mountains  to  buy  a  rifle  with  and  a  revolver  and 
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some  ammunition.  He  felt  that  he  should  be  a  mere  boy, 
after  all,  arid  not  a  full-grown  brave,  until  he  could  ex- 
change his  bow  and  arrows  for  weapons  which  would  kill 
a  bear  at  long  range.  He  wished  never  to  have  to  wail 
for  another  on  the  top  of  any  rock.  It  was  the  only  point 
in  which  he  could  see  that  Sile  had  any  real  advantage 
over  him  to  balance  the  humiliation  of  being  a  pair-face 
instead  of  the  son  of  a  Nez  Perce  chief.  He  was  compelled 
to  admit  one  more  in  the  morning,  for  he  had  forgo  I 
ten  the  fishing-rods  and  hooks  and  lines,  and  Sile  was  up 
before  it  was  light,  ready  to  begin  his  duty  of  keeping  the 
camp  supplied  with  provisions. 

"We  won't  walk  this  time,"  he  said,  in  a  very  business- 
like way.  "We'll  just  ride  across  to  the  river,  and  catch 
enough  for  breakfast,  and  hurry  back." 

The  sun  arose  very  grandly  over  the  magnificent  mount- 
ain ranges, but  he  showed  them  all  that  wonderful  scenery 
in  vain.  Sile  was  fishing  for  provisions  for  his  father's 
men,  and  Two  Arrows  thought  of  rifles  and  pistols  every 
time  he  pulled  in  a  trout.  He  did  not  speak  of  the  weight 
upon  his  mind  as  yet, but  he  was  gradually  forming  a  pur- 
pose of  doing  so  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  It  was  al- 
most like  going  to  an  open  market  for  fish,  except  that 
there  was  nothing  to  pay  for  them.  As  fast  as  a  line  could 
be  thrown,  and  its  little  silvery  trap  set  a  whirling,  the 
hook  was  seized  by  some  trout  or  other,  large  or  small. 
Some  of  them  were  so  heavy  as  to  test  the  toughness  of 
the  upper  joints  of  the  rods,  and  now  Two  Arrows  made  a 
discovery.  He  had  watched  Sile  work  his  reel  until  he 
had  caught  the  secret  of  it,  and  could  let  a  strong  fish  run 
a  little  before  he  drew  him  in. 

"I  say,"  exclaimed  Sile,  before  a  great  while,  "they're 
awful  eaters,  but  they  can't  use  up  all  we've  got  now. 
Let's  just  string  'em,  and  ride  back  to  camp." 

The  movements  of  his  hands,  along  with  his  words,  ex 
plained  his  meaning,  and  Two  Arrows  pulled  in  his  last 
fish  with  an  "Ugh!  good,"  for  answer.  He  was  doing 
one  thing  more  rapidly  than  anybody  had  an  idea  of.  He 
was  a  born  "linguist,"  as  many  Indians  are,  and  he  was 
gathering  words  of  English  at  a  great  rate.  He  was  not 
sure  he  could  yet  utter  correctly  quite  a  number  that  he 
fully  understood  on  hearing  them,  and  his  pride  forbade 
him  to  make  blunders. 

The  camp  was  all  astir  when  they  rode  in,  and  the  cof- 
fee-pot was  already  upon  the  fire. 

"That's  the  checker,  my  boy, "said  Yellow  Pine,  when 
he  saw  the  fish.  "  We  sha'u't  do  any  starving.  Let  your 
horse  feed  awhile,  and  then  you  and  he  go  for  some  fresh 
meat.  Look  at  them .'" 

There  was  a  great  grin  upon  his  face  as  he  pointed  at 
Judge  Parks  and  the  miners.  The  Judge  had  taken  up  a 
heavy  hammer,  and  was  busily  breaking  masses  of  quartz 
to  examine  their  quality. 

"Nary  one  of  'em's  eaten  a  mouthful,"  said  Pine,  just 
as  a  chopper  rested  from  his  work  to  shout, 

"We'll  have  enough  shingles  rived  for  the  roof  by  the 
time  them  fellers  gits  their  wall  up ;"  and  another  said, 

"Pine,  that  there  clay  bank  by  the  spring's  the  very 
best  kind ;  it's  'most  as  good  as  mortar." 

"'Tis  if  you  temper  it  well,"  said  Pine.  "Call  'em  to 
breakfast.  There'll  be  fish  br'iled  and  ready  in  no  time." 

As  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  coffee  and  trout  and 
"army  bread,"  Sile  went  to  take  a  look  at  what  they  were 
doing,  and  it  made  him' open  his  eyes.  The  ground  they 
had  chosen,  near  a  fine  spring  of  water,  was  nearly  level. 
They  had  marked  out  the  lines  of  the  walls  they  meant  to 
build,  and  then  along  those  lines  they  had  dug  a  trench 
about  a  foot  deep  and  two  feet  wide.  No  cellar  was  called 
for  as  yet,  and  the  mason-work  began  at  once.  There 
was  plenty  of  broken  stone  to  be  had,  and  it  was  rolled  or 
carried  with  busy  eagerness  to  the  men  who  were  laying 
the  wall.  One  man  at  the  clay  bank  toiled  zealously  at 
the  important  task  of  mixing  and  tempering  it,  while  an- 


other came  and  wont  with  pailftils  that  were  used  up  as 
'""I  'is  be  could  bring  them.  The  stones  were  laid  with 
their  smooth  face's  inward,  and  not  a  minute  was  wasted 
in  trimming  anything  for  the  sake  of  appearances. 

Sile  could  hardly  lielirve  that.  MI  much  could  have  been 
done  in  so  short  a  time,  and  he  was  again  astonished  when 
the  men  returned  from  breakfast.  He  went  from  the  build- 
ing to  the  place  where  the  choppers  were  swinging  their 
axes.  A  tall  pine  tree,  four  fret  in  diameter  at  the  base, 
was  down  shortly  after  the  men  went  at  it  the  previous 
evening,  and  now  two  sturdy  fellows  uere  making  the 
chips  Hy  as  if  they  were  chopping  for  a  wager.  They 
were  evidently  cutting  the  huge  trunk  into  lengths  of 
about  three  feet,  and  Sile  was  studying  the  matter,  when 
Two  Arrows  touched  him  on  the  elbow  and  pointed  at  the 
choppers. 

"Ugh!     What  for?" 

"Wait.  Show  him  by  and-by,"  said  Sile.  "Make 
shingles  to  cover  IK. use." 

"Ugh:     J-'.ig  lodge.     Heap  hard.     No  fall  down.     Top?" 

"Yes.      Make  cover.      Keep  out  rain." 

"Ugh!  Pale-face  do  a  heap.  Go  away  and  leave  him 
all,"  said  Two  Arrows. 

It,  was  the  longest  sentence  he  had  yet  attempted  in 
English,  and  Sile  looked  at  him  with  some  surprise,  but 
he  should  have  remembered  that  Two  Arrows  had  made 
a  beginning  loilg  before  that,  and  was  but  adding  to  it. 
At  all  events,  he  was  correct  in  his  conclusion  that  such 
a  lodge  could  not  be  carried  away,  as  could  those  for 
which  Long  Bear  had  sent  his  braves  and  squaws  through 
the  pass.  It  was  perfectly  certain  that  these  would  not 
loiter  anywhere,  but  would  go  straight  on  their  errand 
and  return,  and  then  the  village  would  once  more  be  under 
as  good  a  shelter  as  it  knew  anything  about  or  cared  for. 

All  that  day  the  axes  fell,  the  wall  grew  fast,  and  Judge 
Parks  and  Yellow  Pine  went  on  with  their  examinations 
and  their  other  preparations  for  "opening  the  mine" ;  and 
all  day  long  some  other  things  went  on  without  their 
knowing  it. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

DANGER. 

THE  Apaches,  in  their  encampment  away  down  the 
river,  cooked  fish  for  breakfast  at  about  the  same  hour 
that  the  miners  did,  but  their  trout  had  not  been  caught 
anything  like  so  rapidly.  It  had  required  the  work 
of  several  men,  up  and  down  the  bank,  for  hours  of 
the  previous  evening  and  for  ail  the  time  since  daylight, 
with  their  imperfect  tackle,  to  get  in  enough  for  such  a 
war  party.  Nor  had  they  cleaned  or  cooked  it  so  perfectly, 
and  the  fish  had  been  eaten  without  pepper  or  salt.  There 
was  not  a  plate  or  a  fork  in  the  band,  and  there  was  not 
even  a  wish  for  coffee. 

It  was  a  hasty  meal,  greedily  devoured,  and  then  the 
marauders  were  once  more  in  the  saddle,  or  riding  bare- 
backed, as  the  case  might  be.  All  the  while  that  the 
miners  were  so  enthusiastically  raising  their  stone  lodge 
a  peril  they  hardly  thought  of  was  pushing  nearer  and 
nearer.  They  knew  well  enough  that  they  were  in  an 
Indian  country,  but  were  well  assured  that  as  yet  no 
hostile  red  men  could  be  aware  of  their  arrival.  It  was 
also  pretty  sure  that  every  stroke  of  work  they  did  added 
to  their  security,  for  neither  arrow  nor  bullet  will  go 
through  a  wall  of  quartz  and  granite  two  feet  thick. 

It  was  not  many  hours  after  the  Apaches  got  in  motion 
before  they  came  to  the  forks  of  the  stream,  and  here  they 
halted  for  a  general  consultation.  They  already  had 
well-mounted  scouts  ahead  in  both  directions,  and  nei- 
ther side  had  yet  sent  in  any  warning  of  danger  discov 
ered.  Tli<  •  were  evidently  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
whole  region,  and  there  were  arguments  in  favor  of  both 
lines  of  advance,  but  a  gray-headed  old  warrior  at  last 
settled  the  question.  He  had  been  sitting  quietly  and 
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listening  to  what  others  said  until  his  turn  seemed  to 
come;  but  now  he  arose,  and  all  seemed  willing  to  listen. 
I'.. inting  with  his  long,  naked  arm  up  the  right  fork  of 
the  river,  ho  said,  in  his  harsh,  guttural  tongue: 

"Mountains.  \Vhcn  blue-coats  come,  lose  horses. 
(  laught  in  big  trap."  Turning  and  pointing  up  the  other 
fork,  he  said.  "Mountains.  Hole  in  mountains.  Blue- 
coats  come.  Go  through  hole.  Getaway.  Comeback 
me  day.  when  blue-coats  go  home  sick.  Ugh!'' 
It  was  not  a  long  speech,  and  it  could  hardly  be  de- 
scribed as  "eloquent,"  but  all  the  wiser  and  more  influ- 
ential braves  said  "Ugh!"  and  the  road  to  the  left  was 
decided  upon  without  any  more  discussion.  That  also 
decided  in  advance  the  course  to  be  followed  by  Captain 
Grover  and  his  cavalry,  when  they  in  their  turn  should 
reach  the  same  point.  Hour  by  hour  they  were  slowly 
gaining  upon  the  dangerous  horse-thieves  they  were  pur- 
suing, and  in  due  time  they  would  learn  whether  or  not 
they  had  a  right  to  rejoice  upon  catching  up  with  them. 


THE   JUDGE    AND    PINE   WENT    ON   WITH    THEIR    EXAMINATIONS. 


As  for  Long  Bear  and  his  Nez  Perces,  they  had  a  very 
good  reason  for  lazily  hunting  and  fishing  around  their 
present  camp  until  the  return  of  the  party  which  had 
gone  for  the  hidden  lodges,  and  so  forth.  Very  few  In- 
dians need  anything  better  than  an  excuse  for  not  doing 
anything. 

Two  Arrows  was  not  one  of  those  Indians.  Na-tee-kah 
continually  called  his  attention  to  something  new  which 
she  had  discovered  in  the  ways  or  in  the  possessions  of 
those  pale-faces.  She  was  greatly  interested  in  a  curious 
wire  "broiler."  It  opened,  and  a  fish  or  a  steak  was  put 
in.  and  it  shut  up  and  was  put  upon  the  coals,  and  when 
the  cooking  was  finished,  the  long  handles  enabled  you  to 
take  it  off  and  not  burn  your  fingers.  There  were  twenty 
other  things  as  wonderful  as  the  broiler:  and  the  Jud^e 
had  shown  her  how  to  wash  her  hands  with  soap,  and  had 
given  her  a  pair  of  ear-rings,  and  a  silver  buckle  for  her 
new  blanket.  She  hardly  knew  what  would  come  next, 
but  she  entirely  sympathized  with  her  brother  in  his  own 
dream  when  he  told  her  what  it  was. 


"  Ask  pale-face  chief,"  she  said. 

"U"'h!  Laugh.  Bow  and  arrows  good  enough  for 
boy." 

He  said  it  almost  bitterly,  and  Na-tee-kah  stamped  on 
the  ground  sharply  as  she  responded: 

"Two  Arrows  is  a  young  chief.  Big  brave.  Not  a 
boy  any  more.  Kill  grizzly.  Kill  cougar  and  big-horn. 
Bring  back  pony.  Great  chief  soon.  Give  him  rifle." 

Two  Arrows  had  a  good  enough  opinion  of  himself,  but 
he  perfectly  understood  the  easy  good-nature. with  which 
he  was  treated  by  Yellow  Pine  and  the  rest.  They  re- 
garded Sile  as  one  bright  boy  and  him  as  another,  and 
had  no  idea  of  wasting  costly  rifles  and  such  things  upon 
him.  He  grew  almost  sullen  over  it,  and  was  glad  to  get 
away  from  the  camp  when  Sile  came  and  asked  him  lo- 
go on  a  hunt  with  him. 

This  time  there  was  a  little  pride  as  well  as  good  sense 
in  his  positive  refusal  to  borrow  a  rifle.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  shoot  with  his  own  weaponsor  none,  and  he  rode 

away  with  no  better  ones 
than  had  been  used  by  his 
tribe  before  they  had  ever 
heard  of  white  men,  and 
long  before  gunpowder  had 
been  invented.  They  were 
pretty  good  weapons  yet, 
but  there  was  one  thing  Two 
Arrows  did  not  dream  of. 
That  was  that  it  was  not 
such  a  great  number  of  years 
since  the  ancestors  of  these 
very  pale-faces  had  gone  to- 
war  and  to  hunt  with  bows 
and  arrows  vastly  better 
than  any  ever  carried  by 
any  red  Indian. 

Two  Arrows  felt  that 
there  was  a  sort  of  fever 
upon  him.  It  made  him  hot 
and  restless,  and  his  eyes 
wandered  searchingly  in  all 
directions,  longing  for  an 
opportunity  to  do  some-' 
thing  which  would  bring 
him  nearer  to  the  prizes 
he  coveted.  Sile  also  was 
watching  keenly  the  tops 
and  branches  of  every 
clump  of  bushes  they  came 
to,  but  it  almost  seemed  as 
if  the  game  had  suddenly 
migrated.  It  was  natural 
that  none  should  linger 

near  the  smoke  and  smell  of  camp  fires  and  cookery,  but 
it  was  queer  that  the  two  young  hunters  should  canter 
quietly  on  for  mile  after  mile,  and  not  so  much  as  get  a 
shot  at  a  deer. 

"We  won't  go  back  without  something,"  said  Sile.  "  I 
told  father  so.  I  mean  to  go  right  along.  We  can  camp 
in  the  woods  by  ourselves  if  we  don't  kill  anything  early 
enough  to  go  back  to-night." 

He  had  some  trouble  in  making  his  meaning  clear  to 
Two  Arrows,  and  the  ambitious  young  Nez  Perce  was  in 
precisely  the  frame  of  mind  to  agree  with  him.  They 
even  rode  a  little  faster,  and  were  hardly  aware  of  the  dis- 
tance they  had  travelled.  Sile  was  beginning  to  grow 
nervous  about  his  reputation  as  a  hunter,  and  to  remem- 
ber that  the  camp  had  only  a  three  days'  supply  of  fresh 
meat,  in  spite  of  the  fish.  Suddenly  Two  Arrows  uttered 
a  loud,  astonished  "Ugh!"  sprang  from  his  pony,  and 
beckoned  Sile  to  do  the  same,  leading  him  hurriedly  to- 
ward the  nearest  bushes. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


fil 


In  Unison  or  as  a  Solo. 


Con  brio. 


1.  Sins,  chil-dren.  sing    a    joy  •  ful  strain,  In  Inn" 

2.  Be  -  hold  1  the  Prince  of  Peace  is   born,  The  sky 

3.  We    too    would  go    to  Beth  -  le  -  hem,  And    at 

4.  Sing,  cbil-dren,  feing,  and  send  a  -  long  The  nev 


re  -  pound  -  ing 

of       night    it- 

the      low  -  ly 

-  er  -  cud  -  ing 

I | 


cho 
riv 
man 
cho 


rus 
en ; 
per, 
rus. 


And  hail 

Lo !    glad 

With  hum  • 

Till    na  - 


the  Lord  who  comes  to  reign, 
to    greet  the  sa  -  cred  morn, 
ble  hearts,  with  gold  and  gem, 
lil't    a    might  -  y    song 


In  Love's  do  -  min         ion 
Fly  shin  -  ing   hosts        from 
Would  seek    the      king    -     ly 
To    Love    tii  -  umph  -  ant 


o'er 

heav    -          . 

Stran  -  ger. 

o'er 


He  comes,  He  comes, 
.:u.  The  star !  the  star  1 
rcr.  The  song  I  the  song! 
us,  The  Lovel  the  Love 


r 
it 
O 


lit  -  tie  Child,      A      moth  -  er    bend= 

wondrous  flame    Lights  king    and   priest 

nev  -  er  dies,        To     Son       of    Rla    - 

tell     it  out,        It    corner,  our  grk-f      to 


a  -  hove 
to  find 
ry  ring  - 


ban     - 


EE*Efe 


zii 1 1 In — L-    — — 1_. 


Chorus.     With  Sinrit. 


Tell  far  and  wide,  that  all  may  hear,  The  sweet,  the  dear  old  sto    -   ry  ;    Sing  loud  and  high,  sing  true  aud^clear  The  heaven-ly  an  -  g 


i 1 — i — i — r 
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I-IAKPEE'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


VOLUME   VII. 


Five  little  girls,  sitting;  on  a  form. 
Five    little    nirls,   witli   lessons   to 

Irani  ; 

Five  little  girls,  who.  I'm  afraid. 
Won't  know  them  a  bit  when  they 
have  to  be  said. 


FIVE   LITTLE  (ilRLS  AT  SCHOOL. 

For  little  eyes  are  given  to  look 
Anywhere    else    than    on    their 

book  ; 
And  little  thoughts  are  given  to 

stray 
Anywhere — ever  so  far  away. 


One  day  in  the  lust 
part  of  September  we 
took  a  drive  to  this 
romantic  gorge  with 
some  literary  friends, 
among  them  the  Misses 
T..  whom  we  call  our 
Alice  and  I'hcebe  Cary. 
The  day  was  all  that 
could  be  wished.  The 
trees  were  just  chan- 
ging to  the  beautiful 
hues  of  autumn ;  the 
sumacs  were  as  red  as 
blood,  the  soft  maples 
were  like  flames  of  fire, 
and  other  trees  had  all 
the  different  shades, 
from  pink  and  drab  to 
the  deepest  maroon 
and  vermilion.  The 
sides  of  the  roads  were 
lined  with  wild  flow- 
ers, and  as  we  passed 
along  we  gathered  bal- 
sam ..ferns,  golden-rod. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

THE  CHRISTMAS   CAK"I. 

AS  many  Sunday-schools  might  be  glad  to  use 
the  Christmas  Carol  on  page  lil  in  their 
Christmas  celebrations,  Messrs.  Harper  &,  Bro- 
thers will  be  pleased  to  furnish  superintendents, 
free  of  charge,  with  copies  for  that  purpose,  print- 
ed on  separate  sheets  of  heavy  paper. 

Early  application  (stating  the  number  of  copies 
desired)  is  requested,  as  only  a  limited  number 
will  be  priuted. 


OUR  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER. 

The  next  number,  dated  December  1,  will  be 
uiir  special  Christmas  number.  It  will  consist 
of  twenty  pages,  instead  of  the  usual  sixteen, 
but  even  the  four  additional  pages  will  not  suf- 
fice for  all  we  should  like  to  print  in  it.  so  we 
shall  omit  the  serial  story  and  the  Post-office  Box 
li'. in  that  number. 

Now  let  us  see  what  there  will  be  to  make  up 
for  the  omission  :  First,  a  story  by  John  R.  Cor- 
yell.  called  "Little  Miss  Santa  Claus."  with  two 
illustrations  by  Frederic  Dielman  ;  a  story  by 
William  O.  Stoddard,  entitled  "Christmas  on  the 
N..rth  Fork, "with two  illustrations  byC.  I)  \\V1 
don;  an  old-fashioned  fairy  tale,  "How  Hoots 
Befooled. the  King,"  by  Howard  Pyle,  with  six 
illustrations  by  the  author. 

The  principal  illustration  will  be  a  full-page  en- 
graving of  a  Christmas  subject,  accompanied  by 
a  poem. 

What  will  perhaps  attract  the  most  attention 
is  a  comic  operetta,  entitled  "Three  Little  Kit- 
tens." by  H.  C.  Bunner,  the  well-known  poet, 
dramatist,  and  humorous  writer.  It  is  founded 
on  the  familiar  rhyme  of  the  "three  little  kit- 
tens" who  "lost  their  mittens,"  but  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  is  entirely  novel  and  ex- 
ceedingly amusing ;  the  dialogue  sparkles  wit! 
wit  and  humor,  and.  moreover,  the  operetta  is 
written  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  perform- 
ed by  any  sufficient  company  of  bright  young 
people  with  tuneful  vo'ees  and  an  ear  for  itiusie 


HAKFOKD,  NKW  YORK. 

Here  in  Central  New  York  is  a  place  of  mure 
than  local  notoriety,  and  although  not  in  Italy, 
it  is  sometimes  styled  the  second  Tarpeian.    it 
is  a  gap  in  the  hills  through  which  flows  a  rapid 
stream  into  the  Tioughnioga  River  la  tributary  of 
the  Chenango)  at  Messenger ville,  on  the  Syracuse, 
Binghamton, and  New  York  Railroad.    About  otu 
mile  from  its  mouth  the  brook  in  its  east \\anl 
course  takes  a  short  turn  to  the  north  ami  back. 
in  the  form  of  the  letter  U.    On  the  north  tin. 
rocks  rise  perpendicularly  one  hundred  feet  t 
quite  a  distance.    On  the  south  there  is  a  jutting 
rock  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  and  quite  overhan 
ing  the  road  which  runs  by  the  side  of  the  hi . "  i 
At  the  extreme  point  of  this  rock  there   i- 
stump,  which  has  seen  that  to  which  there  is  Mit 
one  living  witness.    Nearly  sixty  years  ago.  on 
bright  spring  afternoon,  when  the  ground  wa 
covered  with  wild  flowers,  and  the  trees  \\en 
just  putting  forth  their  leaves,  Isaac  Bloomer 
and   Hannah  Trowbridge   were  rambling  over 
these  rocks,  when  Hannah,  thinking  that  Isaac 
admired  the  scenery  more  than  herself,  climbed 
upon  this  stump,  and  told  him  that  unless  he 
\vonl<l  promise  to  marry  her  she  would  jumpoff. 
Of  course  he  did  not  let  her  jump  :  so  they  were 
soon  married,  and  lived  together  for  over  fifty 
years  through  sunshine  and  shadow.    There  was 
some  shadow  in  their  lives,  for  of  their  eight  chil- 
dren four  lie  by  her  side,  and  now  the  old  man 
totters  around'" only  waiting"  for  a  little  while 
to  meet  them  in  another  world. 


etc.,  to  our  hearts'  content.  We  passed  over  the 
>i"h  ground  near  the  United  States  Signal  Sta- 
10,1  :  there  we  stopped  and  looked  around.  We 

could  see  the  Highlands  over  iu  Chenango  C'oun- 
,y,  and  the  mountains  south  of  the  Susquehanna. 
•''rom  there  we  passed  down  a  hill,  so  steep 

that  none  of  us  dared  ride  except  the  driver, 
nto  driuley  Hollow,  the  place  where  men  first 
earned  to  peg  shoes,  because  the  hills  were  so 

close  together  that  they  could  not  straight- 
•M  their  arms  out  to  sew  them  —  so  an  old 
nan  told  us.  There  we  found  the  rock  and 

stump,  climbed  up  the  path  the  lovers  climbed. 


and  I  have  lots  of  rides  with  him  when  he  goes 
to  make  his  visits.  I  have  a  big  sister,  and  a  dear 
little  sister  nearly  six  years  old,  who  studies  at 
home  for  dear  mamma.  I  go  to  the  state  Nor- 
mal School,  and  am  in  the  training  department. 
Our  school  is  in  mourning  to-day,  because  one  of 
our  dear  pupil  teachers  died  last  night.  We  have 
four  horses  in  our  stable,  and  their  names  are  Kit- 
tie,  Don,  L;no,  and  Ino.  We  have  a  parrot  that  is 
a  great  talker.  She  sings  opera  style.  She  uses 
no  bad  words,  but  is  a  very  good  Polly.  I  have 
had  such  a  nice  little  boy  to  visit  me.  His  name 
is  Waldo.  He  used  to  live  in  Rhode  Island,  but 
now  he  lives  near  Fresno.  His  papa  is  a  sea  cap- 
tain. Waldo  is  only  eight  years  old.  and  he  has 
been  all  around  the  world  :  was  a  while  in  <  hina 
and  Japan,  and  has  lots  of  curiosities  from  there. 
I  was  going  to  tell  you  about  some  other  things. 
but  I  am  afraid  that  my  letter  will  be  too  long, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  tire  you;  so  I  will  >.iy 
good-by.  CHARLIE. 

Write  again,  dear  boy. 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  wrote  once  to  you.  and 
as  my  letter  was  published.  I  thought  I  would 
write  again.  I  was  fourteen  on  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber, and  in  honor  of  the  day  I  was  i  iv-ented 
with  many  tokens  of  love  from  my  friends.  I 
am  in  the  graduating  class  of  School  No.  2G, 
of  Brooklyn.  I  find  my  studies  rather  difficult, 
as  I  take  music  lessons,  and  have  only  limited 
time  to  study  and  practice.  I  expect  to  gradu- 
ate in  June,  and  then  I  shall  attend  the  New 
York  Conservatory  of  Music,  where  I  expect  to 
pursue  my  musical  education. 

I  have  seven  correspondents,  four  of  whom 
were  obtained  through  this  dear  paper.  I  have 


and  had  our  picnic  lunch  on  the  green  grass  be-     asked  my  four  unseen  correspondents  to  write 
side  this  famous  stump,  which,  although  show-     to  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  see  who  would 
e  effects  of  time,  is  likely  to 


__„  considerably  the 

ast  for  another  half-century.  On  our  return  we 
came  through  Virgil,  and  visited  the  quiet  coun- 
try church-yard  and  saw  the  grave  and  monu- 
ment of  Hannah  Trowbridge  Burner.  As  we 
MOO, I  there  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the 
changes  which  sixty  years  more  will  bring  about. 
WILLIE  M.  M. 

Willie's  description  of  the  beautiful  gorge  is 
well  written.    Its  legend  is  quite  romantic. 


THE  STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER"  AND  ITS 

AUTHOR. 

The  Right  Rev.  B.  Wistar  Morris,  Protestant 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  Oregon,  writes  as  follows  : 

••  Will  you  allow  me  an  additional  word  to  the 
interesting  article  on  Francis  Scott  Key.  the  au- 
thor of  'The  Star-spangled  Banner'? 

"The  article  says  that  Mr.  Key  is  'famous  for 
just  one  thing.'  I  would  like  to  add  that  if  he  is 
not '  famous'  for  other  things,  he  is  certainly  well 
known  to  many  as  the  author  of  a  hymn  that  will 
be  as  undying  even  as  'The  Star-spangled  Ban- 
ner.' The  first  verse  of  this  hymn  will  surely  re- 
call it  to  many  of  your  readers  : 
"'Lord,  with  glowing  heart  I'll  praise  Thee 

For  the  bliss  Thy  love  bestows, 
For  the  pardoning  grace  that  saves  me. 

And  the  peace  that  from  it  flows. 
Help.  (.1  (iod.  my  weak  endeavor, 
This  dull  soul  to  rapture  raise : 
Thou  must  light  the  flame,  or  never 

Can  my  love  be  warmed  to  praise.' 
"This  hymn  is  the  -154th  in  the  Hymnal  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church— of  which  Mr.  Key 
was  a  member— and  is  found  in  many  other  col- 
lections. Mr.  Key  is  also  the  author  of  another 
hymn  in  the  same  collection— the  3(i;th.  tor  Na- 
tional Festivals,  'Before  the  Lord  we  bow.'  etc. 
It  has  a  trace  of  the  same  patriotic  sentiments 
that  are  found  in  '  The  Star-spangled  Banner.' 

"  It  is  well  that  our  young  people  should  know 
1 1 1:1 1  Mr.  Key  wa~  the  author  of  these  hymns,  and 
that  he  was  also  a  devout  and  earnest  Christian 
man." 


be  so  fortunate  as  to  first  see  their  letter  in  print. 
They  are  Margaret  A.  and  Eva  L.,  in  Minnesota, 
and  Florence  S.  and  Cherry  E..  in  California. 

HARPER'S  YOCNG  PEOPLE  is  kindly  presented  to 
me  every  week  by  my  brother. 

I  read"  Nellie  Mason's  letter,  and  I  thought  it 
splendid.  I  sent  her  a  few  pieces  of  silk.  \\  hieh 
1  hope  she  will  use  in  her  crazy  quilt,  and  through 
the  Post-office  Box  I  send  her  my  love,  and  hope 
that  she  may  receive  many  interesting  letters, 
which  will  help  to  cheer  her  during  her  hours  of 
suffering. 

I  have  a  great  many  numbers  of  HARPER  s 
YOING  PEOPLE,  which  I  would  like  to  send  to 
some  children's  institution.  Can  you  tell  me, 
dear  Postmistress,  where  they  would  be  appre- 
ciated ? 

I  hope  this  is  not  too  long  for  a  little  place  in 
the  Post-office  Box,  but  with  love  to  yourself  and 
the  thousands  of  anxious  readers.  I  am  one  of 
your  girl  admirers.  GEORGIE  W.  R. 

Send  your  papers  to  the  Home  for  Destitute 
Children,  in  Brooklyn.  They  will  be  gladly  re- 
ceived. If  you  have  a  complete  volume,  why  not 
have  it  bound,  so  that  the  children  may  keep  it 
in  their  library ? 

NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

I  have  four  pets.  They  are  all  little  fishes; 
one  silver  and  three  gold  ones.  I  have  had  them 
three  months.  When  I  got  them,  they  were 
about  three  inches  long,  and  now  they  are  about 
six  inches  long.  I  feed  them  with  Shepard's 
prepared  fish  food.  I  give  them  fresh  water  ev- 
ery other  day,  and  I  take  good  care  of  them. 
They  are  healthy,  just  as  fat  as  they  can  be.  and 
very  lively.  They  are  quite  tame,  and  when  I 
put'the  fo'od  in  the  water  they  will  eat  it  just  as 
fast  as  they  can,  as  if  they  enjoyed  it  very  much. 
I  will  be  eleven  years  old  the  15th  of  February, 
1880,  and  I  am  going  to  take  HARPER'S  Yorxa 
PEOPLE  next  year.  HARRY  C. 


ORLAM-,  CAI  IFIIRM*. 

\liout  MX  miles  from  here  is  a  place  called 
the  Milleite.  consisting  of  immense  rocks,  which 
almost  form  a  natural  bridge  across  a  narrow 
chasm.  Betwee_n  these  rocks  runs  a  mountain 
stream,  which  rises  to  a  great  height  during  the 
winter,  but  goes  almost  dry  during  tin-  summer. 
About  eight  miles  farther  we  conic  to  a  small 
town  called  Elk  Creek,  which  consists  of  a  store. 
a  hotel,  a  saloon,  and  a  half-dozen  houses,  -n,,. 
only  point  of  interest  about  this  place  i-  the  <  hi 
nese  garden  and  orchard,  which  look  pretty  and 
plea>ing  to  the  eye.  Away  to  the  west  rise  the 
lofty  peaks  of  the  Coast  Range  Mountains,  n  hieh 
one  never  tires  of  gazing  on.  On  every  side  rise 
-  of  hi/Is,  obscuring  our  view  of  the  sur- 


rounding country. 
A  pretty  word-picture,  (-vpsy. 


GYPST. 


NKWABK.  NKW  JERSEY. 

I  am  ten  years  old,  and  study  geography,  spell- 
ing, reading,  grammar,  and  drawing.  I  have  a 
doll,  and  her  name  is  Florence.  Do  you  think  I 
am  too  old  to  play  with  dolls? 

Your  little  friend,  MINNIE  C.  L. 

No.  darling;  play  with  dolls  as  long  as  you  en- 
joy them. 


My  brother  Eddie  reads  me  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  every  night,  which  he  borrows  from  a 
boy  whose  name  is  Charles  B.  My  birthday  will 
come  pretty  soon,  and  I  am  the  smallest ;  I  will 
t>e  eight  years  old,  and  one  of  the  presents  from 
my  brother  Eddie  is  that  he  will  take  HARPKR'S 
.  PEOPLE  two  years  for  rue.  HARRY  M. 


!"<K,  CALIFORNIA. 

HEAR  POSTMISTIII  ss.  I  am  a  little  boy  nine 
years  old  My  sister  has  taken  HARPER'S  SToi  < 
PEOPLE  from  the  tirst  number,  and  now  I  like  it 
as  much  as  she  does.  I  want  to  write  to  you,  be- 
cause you  seem  so  kind.  My  papa  is.  a  doctor, 


BROOKLYN,  NKW  Yor.K. 

I  am  a  little  girl  twelve  years  old.  I  go  to 
school,  and  study  reading,  writing,  spelling. 
drawing,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  I  had  a  lit- 
tle gai  den.  hut  the  flowers  are  not  in  bloom  now, 
because  it  is  so  cold.  I  like  flowers  very  much  ; 
don't  you  ••  I  have  no  pets,  but  I  have  three  dolls 
ami  a  doll's  house,  and  many  other  toys;  it  would 
make  my  letter  too  long  if  I  should  name  them 
all  I  went  to  the  country  last  Monday,  and 
staid  till  Wednesday.  It  was  lovely  ;  the  leaves 
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were  all  different  colors.    I  think  autumn  is  a 
beautiful  time  to  go  to  the  country.    MAMIE  L. 


SAN-DUSKY,  OHIO. 

DEAK  POSTMISTRESS,-!  have  taken  HAKI-I  R'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  five  years,  but  have  never  writ- 
ten to  the  Post-office  Box  before.  I  am  a  littl. 
boy  ten  years  old,  and  have  a  brother  eleven  and 
•,  s'jster  fifteen.  My  brother  plays  the  violin,  ami 
mv  sister  plays  on  the  piano.  My  papa  is  a 
do,,o,  My_  favorite  mthe 


•  Pear 
I  am  v 


i •!,•  "  "The  Ice  Queen,"  and  "  Wai 
very  much  interested  in  "Two  A 


rrows."    I 


1  am  very  iiiuun  iijn  ; •    j      . 

study  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  the 

T^,-i.-*-H  TJod^dv  TABEK  I.  .    )>- 


Fourth  Reader. 


FAEER  ('. 

CI.BVKLAND,  OHK 


I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for 
nearly  a  year,  and  when  I  have  a  year's  papers  I 
intend  to  get  them  bound.  Of  all  the  stories  I 
have  read  in  the  charming  book,  I  like  Kolt 
House"  the  best.  My  pets  are  a  dog  and  a  bird. 
Mamma  has  three  birds.  I  am  a  little  girl  twelve 
years  old,  and  my  name  is  MINNIE 

BROOKLYN,  NRW  YORK. 

I  am  a  boy  ten  years  old,  and  I  have  taken 
H  \RPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  a  little  over  a  year. 
I  like  it  very  much.  I  have  a  brother  and  sister, 
both  younger  than  I  am  ;  their  names  are  Lulu 
and  Rob.  We  have  a  private  teacher,  and  I 
study  philosophy,  spelling,  geography,  defini- 
tions, Roman  history,  and  grammar  besides 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  W  e  have  two 
pets  a  cat  named  Thomas,  and  a  turtle  that 
lives  in  our  back  yard  all  by  himself.  On  one 
of  his  fore-feet  he  has  but  one  claw  ;  my  father 
thinks  that  the  rest  have  been  worn  off.  Good- 
ie WALTER  <  . 

PHILADELPHIA.  PENNSYLVANIA 

I  want  to  tell  the  dear  Postmistress  how  much 
1  enjoy  HAKPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  It  is  almost 
like  a  dear  friend  to  me.  whose  coming  I  look  for 
every  Tuesday  morning,  and  if  it  does  not  come 
before  I  go  to  school.  I  always  want  to  sec  it  the 
Hrst  thing  when  I  get  home.  I  have  a  dear  little 


city  and  like  it,  though  I  was  rather  disappoint- 
ed in  it.  I  enjoyed  the  concert  very  much,  and 
I  thought  the  dissolving  views  decidedly  nice 

•-"*&"?  ."  .,     «.L_    »•,;„*-, ,T«ae 


that  is.' having  the  music  to  suit  the  pictures, 
always  did  love  music. 

Do  you  give  your  bird  the  right  kind  of  food 
He  ought  not  to  be  moulting  so  long.    The  yolk 
of  a  hard-boiled  egg,  crumbled  finely,  is  good  for 
him.     My  bird,  which  had  not  sung  for  two 
years,  has  begun  singing  beautifully  again.    As 
he  kept  drooping  and  pining,  and  I  could  no 
help  him,  I  sent  him  off  to  board  at  a  bird  ston 
for  some  weeks,  and  he  came  home  very  much 
improved. 

ANGOLA,  INDIANA. 

We  are  two  friends  and  school-mates.  We  take 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  We  think  "  The  Ic 
Queen  "  "  Nan,"  "  Rolf  House,"  and  "  Wakulla, 
were  splendid  stories.  We  also  enjoy  Jimm; 
Brown's  funny  stories,  and  wish  lie  would  writ 
oftener.  We  attend  the  same  school,  and  are  11 
the  Grammar  Department.  One  of  us  studie 
music,  and  the  other  painting.  We  would  like  t 
correspond  with  some  girl  in  Europe  of  abou 
our  own  age.  We  think  our  letters  would  not  b 
interesting  to  Jessie  B.,  as  she  is  nearly  sixteen 
and  we  are  only  twelve.  One  of  us  has  writte 
to  you  before.  GERTIE  B.  and  ANNA  « 


ry  Saturday,  and  I  thought  I  would  like  t"  writr 
o  you,  as  I  have  never  written  before,  an. I  we- 
ave taken  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  f"i •  .t  7&  \ 

>nur  I  in  if.  My  school  is  a  very  old  place,  built  in 
600,  and  has  oak-panelled  rooms  ami  a  earveil 
taircase  black  with  age.  There  an;  arched  e,  I 
ars  unili'r  tin-  ::i'oiimK  tin-  extent  of  whieh  no 

ne  knows     Then-  arc  sonic  line  old  chestnul 
rees,  called  the  Grandfather  and  Seven  sisters. 

study  m'ammar,  history,  u'eography.  arithmetic, 

rem-h.  l.al  in.  and  music,  and  I  am  ten  years  oM. 

should  like  to  SIM-  this  printed. 

.I.-.MES  RicnnAi.E  M. 

I  pre-ume  your  school  is  at  \Vilmslow,  Cheshire, 
England,  though  you  do  not  say  so. 


DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— My  father  is  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  .V. «'  Ynrt  Time*.  My  mother  is 
dead,  and  I  am  the  only  child.  I  have  been  tak- 
ng  HARI'KIC'S  YOI-NG  PEOPLE  for  one  month,  and 
ike  the  short  stories  in  it  very  much.  Now  I 
mist  say  ^ood-by. 

Who  is  t  his  little  corresponden  t  ?    I  do  not  like 
o  have  my  children  on  the  No  Name  list. 


walks,  and  played  ten-pins  every  day.    My  papa 
.ngressman,  ami  we  spend  every  winter  in 
Washington      I  n  iiip  to  New 

York  this  \\inter;  if  so.  I  would  be  so  glad  to 
see  you  ami  to  t>-il  von  hr,u  much  we  do  like  the 
papi  i 

Your  loving  little  n  ETHEL  B. 

I  should  be  glad  t  • 


•-,  Ntw  Jitr-sKv. 

I  am  a  little  u'n  i  of  age.    I  go  to  a 

school,  and  study  German.  We  use  HARPER'S 
'i  01  M;  I'IOCI.K  as  a  reader  in  our  school,  ami  I 
think  it  is  very  interesting.  M  \  n 
when  1  was  six  \  ears  old.  She  let't  my  lit  lie  bro- 
ther and  myself  and  papa,  and  we  live  with  my 
aunt,  w  ho  has  two  little  hoys  ;  one  is  a  baby.  My 
little  brother  is  live  years  old.  I  like  to  go  to 
sehool.  ami  besides  German  I  study  reading, 
spelling,  writing,  geography,  arithmetic,  and 
drawing.  MABEL  T.  B. 


VENICB,  ITALY. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  wrote  to  you  before 
from  Geneva,  and  my  letter  was  published,  so  I 
thought  I  would  try  again.  I  am  an  American, 
twelve  years  old,  and  though  I  do  not  like  being 
abroad,  and  miss  my  home  very  much,  still  1  am 
quite  fond  of  Venice,  where  we  have  been  for 
about  a  week.  The  great  square  of  St.  Marco  is 
beautiful,  I  think.  Near  the  great  church  of  St. 
Marco  is  the  old  Doge's  Palace,  which  is  very  in- 
teresting indeed.  The  Bridge  of  Sighs  and  all  the 
dungeons  below  it  are  dreadful ;  they  are  just  lit- 
tle closets,  pitch  dark,  and  the  people  who  were 
tortured  in  the  olden  times  had  only  rocks  to  lie 
on  for  beds.  When  Napoleon  was  here  he  did  a 
great  deal  of  harm,  and  the  guides  are  all  the 
time  telling  us  of  different  things  which  he  car- 
ried away.  The  lion  is  the  coat  of  amis  of  \  en- 
ice,  as  I  suppose  you  know,  and  there  is  a  meat 
pillar  sticking  up  in  the  St.  Marco  with  the  Lion 
on  the  top,  and  long  ago  he  used  to  have  a  most 
beautiful  pair  of  diamond  eyes,  but  when  Napo- 
leon came  he  carried  off  the  lion  to  Paris,  and 
took  out  the  diamond  eyes,  and  sent  him  back 
with  two  glass  ones.  I  think  it  was  most  shabby. 
At  St  Morilz.  where  we  staid,  it  snowed  in  Sep- 
tember, and  all  about  the  mountains  looked  very 
pretty  At  Innspruck  there  was  a  most  beauti- 
ful church  that  had  been  put  up  in  Maximilian's 
time  and  it  was  where  that  Emperor  intended 
to  be  buried,  and  during  his  lifetime  he  spent  his 
time  in  making  the  designs  for  his  tomb,  and 
then,  after  all,  he  was  buried  somewhere  else. 
The  tomb  is  still  there.  In  the  middle  of  the 


CHITTKNANOO,  Nnw  YORK. 

I  have  been  much  intcrr-ted  in  the  letters  from 
St.  Augustine.  They  pleased  me  very  much. 
Chittenango  is  a  place  of  ahout  one  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  scenery  is  quite  romantic.  I 
am  taking  music  lessons,  and  am  very  fond  of 
the  study.  DAISY  M. 

Lillie  P.:  You  were  very  fortunate  the  day 
you  went  fishing,  and  no  doubt  you  enjoyed 
your  supper.-  Mnml  G. :  I  would  like  to  see  your 
pretty  dolls.— Emma  J.  T. :  My  thanks,  dear,  for 
the  bright  maple  leave-  so  nicely  pressed.— Kellfo 
Maud  \\.i  You  write  very  well  indeed.  I  regret 
that  there  is  not  room  for  your  letter,  but  I  en- 
joyed reading  >t.— A.  Pretmau,  a  little  invalid,  re- 
siding at  790  Madison  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, writes  that  owing  to  the  kindness  of  read- 
ers of  the  Post-office  Box,  she  has  finished  her 
crazy  quilt,  and  now.  if  any  little  girls  will  send 
her  hand-painted  squares  of  silk  or  satin,  she  will 
return  something  pretty,  as  she  wishes  to  make 
a  table  cover.— Willie  B.  McC. :  Thanks  for  your 
letter. 


church  is  a  great  slab  of  marl 


it  are  cut 


wenty-four  pictures  representing  different  pe 
.•iods  of  Maximilian's  life.  All  around  the  mar- 
ble that  was  meant  to  be  his  tomb  are  twcnty- 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  I. 
FOUR  EAST   nlAMONBS. 

l.—l.  A  letter.  2.  A  toy.  3.  A  high  building.  4. 
A  useful  instrument.  5.  A  letter. 

2.— i.  A  letter.  2.  An  animal.  3.  A  fruit.  4.  A 
tree.  5.  A  letter. 

3.— 1.  A  letter.  3.  A  cry.  3.  An  island.  4.  Con- 
sumed. 5.  A  letter. 

4.— 1.  A  letter.  2.  To  come  together.  3.  Part  of 
the  body.  4.  To  attempt.  5.  A  letter. 


AUCKLAND,  Xnw  ZEALAND,  Sfftember  10, 1 

Can  you  tell  me  when  and  how  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  came  to  be  started  y  I  think  it  is  a  grand 
book  I  think  some  of  the  children  who  take  an 
interest  in  it  may  like  to  know  something  about 
New  Zealand.  I  am  seven  years  old.  I  have 
lived  here  five  years.  I  have  visited  a  great 
many  places.  One  summer  mamma  took  me 
with"  her  to  the  Hot  Lakes,  where  a  great  many 
Maoris  live.  The  Maoris  are  so  fond  of  bathing 
in  the  water.  There  are  boiling  springs  near 
their  whares,  which  they  use  for  boiling  their 
potatoes.  I  must  tell  you  that  "  whare"  means 
a  hut  or  house,  and  the  Maoris  make  their  doors 
so  low  that  they  have  to  go  in  on  all  fours,  just. 
like  dogs.  I  will  tell  you  more  about  New  Zea- 
land another  time.  Y'ours  truly, 

FRANK  MONTAGUE  M. 

For  a  young  gentleman  only  seven,  you  have 
been  quite  a  traveller,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you  again.  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  was 
begun  that  children  all  round  the  world  might 
enjoy  it,  and  this  is  its  seventh  volume.  It  is 
about  as  old  as  Frank. 


are  to  spend  the  winter  in  Rome,  and  shall  not 
go  home  until  next  spring.  We  get  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  from  England,  and  I  am  so  glad 
we  are  able  to  have  it.  I  hope  this  letter  is  not 
too  long,  and  that  you  can  find  room  to  print  it. 

L.  o.  rJ. 

P  S  —My  little  brother  wants  me  to  write  for 
him. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  am  a  little  boy  four 
vears  old.  I  am  an  American,  and  I  wish  I  were 
at  home  I  don't  like  it  here,  but  I  like  you. 
Please  print  this. 

When  you  both  come  home  it  will  be  very 
pleasant  to  think  of  all  you  have  seen  in  foreign 
lauds.  Many  American  children  would  be  very 
glad  could  they  visit  Venice. 


No.  3. 

THREE  SQUARES. 

1  — 1  A  city  in  New  York  State. 
A  broad  walk.    4.  A  girl's  name. 


2.  Oblong. 


HATTTHOBN  HALL  SCHOOL,  Wli.M8l.ow. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  am  writing  this  from 
my  school,  Hawthorn  Hall.    We  write  letters  ev- 


DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  have  written  to  you 
once  before,  but  I  did  not  tell  you  anything 
about  Dublin.  It  is  a  fine  city,  and  has  two  very 
fine  cathedrals.  There  are  a  large  number  o 
statues  and  monument-:  one.  called  Nelson  s 
Pillar"  is  a  very  high  column  with  a  statue  of 
Nelson  o,,  the  top:  there  is  a  staircase  inside. 
andyoucanget  to  the  top.  There  is  a  very  large 
park  Hi  Dublin,  .-ailed  the  Phoenix,  in  which  two 
murders  took  place  a  few  years  ago.  1  like  the 
Fn''ii-h  towns  better  than  Dublin.  I  send  you  a 
few  puzzles.  Have  you  ever  been 


EDWARD  READ. 

•l.—l.  To  mount,  •}.  Extent.  3.  A  coin.  4.  A 
girl's  name. 

3—1  \n  animal.  2.  A  preposition.  3.  Noisy. 
4.  Concludes.  HARRY  GOODRICU. 


No.  3. 

TWO  ENIGMAS. 

1. — In  shop,  not  in  store. 
In  lash,  not  in  whip. 
In  do^.  not  in  cilt. 
In  bear,  not  in  wolf. 
My  w  hole  is  an  article  of  dress. 

2. — In  bone,  not  in  flesh. 
In  reap,  not  in  sow. 
In  roast  ami  in  steak. 
In  skillet,  not  in  pan. 
In  see,  not  in  look. 
In  tea,  not  in  milk. 
Mv  whole  is  of  use  in  every  ho 

BoLLINK   SlBLEV. 


SHHBVEPURT,     ori-i*N>. 

MY   m'\r    I'O-TIIISTUESS,—  My  brother    \-i.ioii 
and  myself  have  been  taking  HARPKR'-    . 
PEOPLE  for  H,e  past  year,  and  we  like  it  so 
We  read  all  the  stories  every  week.    I  am  alittle 
girl  only  eight  vears  old,  and  can  read  well  in  the 
F o urth "Header.     I  have  no  sister,  and  bin  one 
brother    -mil  lie   i-   '''"  vears  old.    He  go.--  to 
'     takes  a  heap  of  coaxing  to 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  814. 
No.  L— Robin.     Herring. 


No  g.—       G    I    R  L 

I    I' 

R  K    S    T 

I.    A   T   II 

No.  3.— National. 


BABY 

A  <.  i     i: 

BULL 
Y  E   I.   K 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 

:  ,     ,  ,         :  H-ltl  IP 


i;  .  and  Emma  and  >  • 

:;,1  page*  of  corer.] 


HARPER'S   YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


VOLUME  vn. 


PLANNING    A    CAMPAIGN. 

(The  clay  before  Christmas.)  •'  Mamma,  please  cut  my  liair  off.  so  when  Sant 
sees  my  head  sticking  out  of  bed  he  won't  take  me  for  a  little  girl,  and  put 
and  beads  iu  my  stocking,  'cause  I  want  a  gun  and  a  drum." 


HOW  WE  GOT  THE  BEAR. 

ONCE  when  hunting  iu  Nova  Scotia  we  found  a  cleft  among 
the  rocks  which  showed  so  many  signs  of  a  bear  that  the 
Indian  with  me  cut.  a  pole  and  went  to  probing.     Sure.  eiiinii;li 
something  soft  could  be  felt,  and  wheu  the  stick  was  withdrawn 
bear's  hairs  were  clinging  to  it.    John  poked  and  punched  again, 


,-  Claus 
dollies 


but  to  no  purpose.  The  brute  wouldn't  come 
out  where  we  could  sec  him.  nor  even  utter  a 
growl.  So  I  took  position  in  front  of  the  hole 
ami  tired  directly  along  the  stick.  That  caused 
a  commotion,  but  no  noise,  ;iml  a  more  vigorous 
stirring  up  with  a  still  bigger  pole  failed  to  rout 
liruiu  out.  Peering  down  the  crevice,  I  could 
distinctly  see  the  fiery  e\  es.  and  1  let  fly  square- 
ly at  them.  The  row  inside  was  tremendous  for 
a  moment,  and  then  all  became  quiet.  Appar- 
ently the  bear  was  done  for. 

But  how  were  we  to  get  him  out  ?  Here  In- 
dian John  came  to  the  front  with  the  ingenuity 
of  woodcraft.  He  sat  down,  and  quickly  split 
at  the  end  the  -.ticks  he  had  used  iu  poking  at 
the  bear.  Each  of  us  theu  thrust  one  of  these 
dowu  the  hole,  and  when  we  felt  Bruiu's  body 
we  pressed  the  split  end  into  the  fur,  and  tw  ist- 
ed  in  opposite  directions  until  we  could  twist 
no  longer.  Then  pulling  slowly  and  steadily 
together,  \ve  brought  the  shaggy  body  to  the 
surface,  and  found  it  that  of  a  two-year-old 
bear,  very  fat  and  handsome.  One  bullet  had 
gone  through  his  brain  and  the  other  through 
his  body. 


A   SONG. 
BY  ERNEST  WHITNEY. 

SCATTER  in  spring-time  a  handful  of  seeds, 
And  gather  in  summer  a  lapful  of  flowers: 
This  is  the  song  of  the  birds  in  the  bowers, 
This  is  the  song  of  the  wind  in  the  reeds. 

Down  by  the  road-side  and  over  the  meads, 
Under  the  sunshine  and  under  the  showers, 

Scatter  in  spring-time  a  handful  of  seeds, 
And  gather  in  summer  a  lupful  of  flowers. 

Scatter  in  childhood  kind  words  and  deeds, 

Scatter  them   everywhere  through   all   the  hours: 
Whether  skv   brightens  or  whether  cloud  lowers, 

Their  blossoms  shall  come  to  thee  ere  summer  speeds. 

Scatter  in  spring-time  a  handful  of  seeds, 
And  gather  in  summer  a  lapful  of  flowers. 


MULISH.    FOOLISH. 


XliTAliK    LESSONS.— II. 


REVULSION.    PROPULSION. 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE 
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VOLUME  VII. 


LITTLE  MISS  SANTA  GLAUS. 

BY  JOHN  R.  CORYELL. 

A  1 " HAT  :i  niirhl  it  is!  So  clear  and  crisp  and  bracing! 
^  \  A  'jvniiine  December  night  before  Christmas,  when 
the  main  si  reds  of  a  great  city  are  flooded  with  light  and 
thronged  with  busy  bustling  crowds  of  people,  and  when 
i  hi'  sii!'-  streets  are  given  over  to  gloom  and  silence,  when 
everybody  is  laden,  with  bundles,  and  when  every  heart  is 
tin-owing  otl'  its  cares. 

Every  lie;n't  >  Why,  look  at  that  lad  standing  in  the 
hot  cabin  of  the  ferry-boat.  If  his  face  tells  the  truth,  his 
heart  is  taking  on  new  cares  every  moment.  What  can 
draw  down  the  lines  on  that  resolute  young  face  ?  Is  lie 
hungry  '.  No  doubt.  His  thin,  pale  cheeks  say  so.  Is 
he  cold  2  Not  in  that  hot  cabin ;  but  he  wears  no  over- 
coat, and  his  jacket  has  not  fitted  him  these  two  years. 

Ah,  then!  Hunger  and  cold  are  spoiling  his  Christ- 
mas. Hunger  and  cold?  Food  and  clothes?  No,  no; 
be  sure  that  such  things  never  would  push  down  his  boy- 
ish heart,  and  bring  into  his  face  that  care-worn,  desperate- 
ly anxious  expression. 

See !  The  ferry-boat  has  crunched  its  way  into  the  ice- 
packed  slip.  The  Jad  throws  open  the  cabin  door,  shudders 
as  the  cold  air  strikes  him,  and  darts  out  into  the  open  street. 

Not  up  the  hill  to  bask  in  the  delights  of  the  joyous 
crowds  and  glittering  store  windows,  but  off  to  the  left,  in 
the  narrow  streets  where  the  cold  is  colder  and  the  dark- 
ness darker  than  anywhere  else. 

He  never  looks  up  nor  checks  his  shuffling  run  until  he 
is  in  front  of  a  rickety  little  wooden  house  mercifully 
propped  up  between  two  tall  tenement-houses. 

There  the  boy  stopped,  hesitated  a  moment,  swallowed 
hard,  closed  his  lips  more  firmly,  opened  the  gate,  went  to 
the  door,  knocked,  and  entered. 

A  withered  little  man  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and 
a  motherly  little  girl  opposite  the  little  man,  and  between 
them  Ruth— big-eyed  Ruth  :  bigger-eyed  than  ever  at  sight 
of  the  boy. 

"  ( 'ome  in,  Robert;  come  in,"  said  the  little  man. 

"No,  thank  you,''  answered  Robert,  crushing  his  old 
hat  in  his  hands  and  looking  at  the  floor.  "I've  come — 
I've  come  about  the  rent.  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Allison  i 
Will  he  give  us  the  time  ?" 

"  Sit  down,  Robert;  sit  down." 

••  Will  lie,  Mr.  Potts  ?— will  he  2"  demanded  Robert. 

•'  Why.  Robert — please  sit  down,  Robert." 

Robert  repeated  his  question  impatiently. 

••\Villhe?     Tell  me." 

"  Well,  Robert,  I  saw  him  this  morning — now  don't  be 
east  down — and  he  said  he  must  have  the  money,  or —  Do 
sit  down  with  us,  Robert." 

' '  Or  we  must  go  2" 

Mr.  Potts  nodded  his  head. 

"And  we  must  move? — my  mother  move  out  into  the 
cold  streets  ''.  My  mother — blind — sick  ?  Oh,  Mr.  Potts, 
will  he  be  so  cruel  ?  Oh,  mother!  mother!" 

The  door  closed  behind  the  despairing  boy,  and  he  went 
shivering  off  into  the  darkness. 

"Poor  Robert!"  ejaculated  little  Mr.  Potts. 

"But,  papa,"  said  Katie,  with  a  touch  of  horror  in  her 
voice,  "  Mr.  Allison  won't  do  it,  will  he  ?" 

"  I'm  afraid  he  will,  dear." 

"Papa,"  said  Katie,  the  next  morning,  "suppose  we 
didn't  have  any  Christmas  presents,  couldn't  we  get  the 
money  for  Mrs.  Carrol's  rent  ?" 

"Couldn't  do  it,  Katie, "  said  the  little  man,  despond- 
ently. "  I  wish  you  could,  my  dear,  but  I  don't  see  how 
you  can.  Good-by.  I  must  be  off  now  to  collect  the 
weekly  rents.  Won't  be  home  till  late  to-night." 

Katie,  like  her  father,  was  little,  energetic,  and  brisk,  and 
the  way  she  tied  a  gingham  apron  around  her  waist,  rolled 
up  her  sleeves,  and  cleared  the  table  was  a  marvel.  Ruth 


was  little  too,  as,  of  course,  she  ought  to  be,  being  only  five 
years  old;  that  is,  she  was  short,  but,  dear  me!  she  was  very 
wide,  and  not  a  bit  brisk.  She  was  very  deliberate,  in  fact. 

Suddenly  Katie  asked  Ruth  this  remarkable  question, 
"How  would  yon  like  to  sleep  on  the  cold  sidewalk?" 
And  then,  before  Ruth  could  make  up  her  mind,  she  con- 
tinued, "Because  that  is  what  blind  Mrs.  Carrol  will  have 
to  do  if  we  don't  get  fifteen  dollars  for  her." 

"Yes,"  went  on  Katie,  "and  I  think  maybe  I  can  get 
the  money.  I  don't  know  how  papa  will  like  it,  but  I 
only  just  thought  of  it,  and  I  don't  see  how  I  can  wait  to 
tell  him.  Could  you  sing  that  Christmas  carol  with  me, 
Ruthy  2" 

"  Tourse  I  tan." 

Sing  it  ?  Why,  she  was  just  aching  for  the  next  day  to 
come,  when  she  was  to  sing  it  in  church. 

"Yes;  butcould  you  sing  it  if  there  were  alot,  a  whole 
big  lot,  of  strange  people  around  ?" 

"  Of  tourse." 

"Yes,  but,"  persisted  Katie,  "suppose  it  was  on  a  fer- 
ry-boat; could  you  sing  it  then  2" 

"  I  ain't  a-doin'  to  sin' it  on  a  felly-boat,  "answered  Ruth. 

"  Yes,  but,  Ruthy,  you  don't  understand.  I  think  may- 
be if  you  and  I  were  to  put  on  our  good  clothes  and  go  sing 
our  Christmas  Carol  on  the  ferry-boat,  we  could  get  money 
enough  from  tin.-  people  to  pay  Mrs.  Carrol's  rent." 

"Will  dey  div  it  to  us  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  but  I  hope  so,  though  fifteen  dollars  is 
a  great  deal.  Do  you  think  you  could  sing  the  Christmas 
Carol  on  the  ferry-boat,  Ruthy  2  They  would  all  be  stran- 
gers, you  know,"  said  Katie,  who  felt  so  nervous  about  it 
herself  that  she  could  not  believe  Ruth  understood  just  what 
she  meant.  "You  see,  we  will  wait  till  the  boat  leaves  the 
New  York  side.  Then  we  will  sing,  and  then  we  will  go 
around  and  collect  the  money  the  people  will  give  us." 

"Yes,"  responded  Ruth,  "  on  a  dreen  pie  plate." 

"Oil  a  what?"  demanded  Katie. 

"On  a  dreen  pie  plate,  same  as  dey  has  in  church." 

"Oh  !" exclaimed  Katie;  "I  was  going  to  take  a  tin  cup." 

"I  fink  a  dreen  pie  plate  would  be  nicerest,"  said  Ruth, 
positively.  So  Katie  yielded. 

It  was  just  growing  dusk  that  afternoon  when  a  little 
girl  and  a  very  little  girl  walked  into  the  front  cabin  of  a 
Fulton  Ferry  boat  on  the  New  York  side,  and  sat  demure- 
ly down.  At  least  the  little  girl  sat  down,  the  very  little 
girl  stood  upon  the  seat  to  look  out  of  the  window,  but 
seeing  only  the  boards  on  the  side  of  the  ferry  slip,  turned 
complacently  around  and  stared  composedly  out  of  two 
very  big  eyes  at  the  people  who  came  in. 

"  Is  it  time  yet,  Katie  ?"  asked  the  very  little  girl,  in  a 
loud  whisper. 

'"Sh!— no, "said  Katie. 

"  Don't  squeedge  my  hand  so  hard,"  said  the  very  little 
girl,  in  another  loud  whisper ;  whereupon  Katie  grew  very 
red,  and  dropped  the  hand. 

Pretty  soon  the  seats  were  all  filled,  and  a  few  persons 
were  standing  up. 

"S'all  I  bedin  ?"  came  in  the  usual  loud  whisper  from 
the  very  little  girl. 

"  'Sh  !  Ruthy,  no,"  answered  Katie,  nervously. 

"But  de  boat's  a-doin',  Katie." 

Ruth's  loud  whispers  had  called  everybody's  attention 
to  the  two  little  girls,  and  everybody  was  smiling. 

"  Tatie,  de  boat's  a-doin',  I  tell  you,"  whispered  Ruth 
again.  "  S'all  I  bedin  2" 

"Yes,"  said  Katie,  desperately.  And  hardly  were  the 
words  out  of  her  mouth  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
passengers,  Ruth  fixed  her  big  eyes  on  a  fat  man  opposite 
to  her,  and  at  the  top  of  her  shrill  little  voice  burst  forth, 

"  Carol,  Christians,  carol — carol  joyfully." 

Then  she  suddenly  stopped,  and  turned  to  Katie,  who 
had  not  yet  found  courage  to  open  her  lips. 
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••  W'y  don't  you  turn  on,  Tatie  ?"  and  then  bega  n  .mew, 
this  time  with  the  abashed  Katie  joining  ln>r  in  a  very 
weak  voice. 

As  the  beautiful  little  hymn  progressed.  Katie  recovered 
courage,  and  sang  as  heartily  as  Ruth  herself.  Tin 
sengers  in  the  mean  time  looked  very  much  surprised,  for 
singing  is  not  allowed  011  the  ferry-boats;  but  it  was  m.i 
in  human  nature  to  hear  two  sweet  childish  voices  in  an 
old  familiar  hymn  the  day  before  Christmas  without  be- 
ing interested  and  even  touched. 

When  the  carol  was  finished,  Ruth,  with  a  very  busi- 
ness-like air,  produced  her  "  dreen  pie  plate"  from  under 
her  cloak,  jumped  down  from  her  seat,  and  presented  tin- 
plate  to  a  gentleman  nearest  her. 

He  fumbled  in  his  pocket,  and  drew  forth  five  cents, 
which  he  smilingly  put  on  the  plate. 

"  How  much  is  dat  ?"  demanded  Ruth  of  Katie. 

A  smile  swept  around  the  cabin. 

"  'Sh!  five  cents,"  replied  Katie,  flushing. 

But  Ruth  had  her  own  idea  of  what  to  do,  and  would 
not  budge. 

"  Dat  ain't  enough,''  she  said  to  the  gentleman.  "We 
wants  fifteen  dollars,  an'  five  cents  ain't  noffin'." 

"Fifteen  dollars!"  said  the  gentleman,  good-naturedly. 
"  What  do  you  want  with  so  much  money  ?'' 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Ruth,  perfectly  willing  to  take  any- 
body into  her  confidence. "  we  wants  it  for  a  blind  woman 
what  will  have  to  sleep  on  de  told  sidewalk — won't  she, 
Tatie  ? — if  we  don't  pay — don't  pay  what,  Tatie  ?" 

"Her  rent,"  said  Katie,  faintly. 

"  Es.  her  vent;  an'  we  wants  fifteen  dollars,  please,'' 
concluded  Ruth,  with  the  calm  air  of  expecting  her  ques- 
tioner to  give  it  to  her. 

"Oh.  if  that's  the  case,'1  said  the  gentleman,  laughing, 
"and  seeing  to-morrow's  Christmas,  here's  my  share  of 
the  fifteen  dollars."  And  he  put  fifty  cents  into  the  plate. 

"  Is  dat  enough  ?"  inquired  Ruth  of  Katie. 

"Yes,  dear,"  answered  Katie,  ready  to  sink  through 
the  floor  in  her  confusion.  "Go  on,  Ruthy." 

But  there  was  no  need  to  "go  on."  The  whole  cabin- 
ful  of  passengers  had  been  amused  and  interested  listen- 
ers and  spectators  of  the  scene,  and  only  needed  an  invi- 
tation of  the  right  kind  to  make  them  go  to  the  "dreen 
pie  plate."  Up  jumped  the  fat  man  upon  whom  Ruth 
had  fixed  her  eyes  when  singing. 

"  Hel-e's  another  fifty  cents  for  little  Miss  Santa  Claus," 
he  cried,  and  dropped  the  silver  coin  in  the  plate. 

Then  a  rush  was  made  for  the  two  little  girls,  and  amid 
laughing  exclamations  of  "For  little  Miss  Santa  Claus!" 
quarters  and  half-dollars  rattled  like  hail  on  the  plate. 

Katie  was  so  much  excited,  even  after  she  had  reached 
the  ferry-house  and  was  counting  the  money,  that  it  was 
no  wonder  she  had  not  noticed  a  tall  man  who  had  followed 
her  and  Ruth  off  the  boat,  and  was  now  watching  them. 

"Fifteen  dollars  and  sixty-five  cents,"  said  Katie,  after 
she  had  counted  the  money  for  the  third  time.  ' '  Ain't  that 
splendid?  I'll  put  the  fifteen  dollars  in  this  bag,"  produ- 
cing a  canvas  bag  used  by  her  father  when  he  was  collect- 
ing money,  "and  we'll  take  it  to  Mrs.  Carrol  right  away. 
But  what  shall  we  do  with  the  sixty-five  cents,  Ruthy  '.' 

"Det  some  taffy  ?"  suggested  Ruth. 

" Mrs.  Carrol  won't  care  for  taffy,"  said  Katie.  '  Sup- 
pose we  buy  her  a  turkey  for  her  Christmas  dinner '!  You 
may  carry  the  bag  of  money,"  said  Katie,  generously, 
"because  you  are  little  Miss  Santa  Claus,  you  know;  and 
I'll  take  the  sixty-five  cents  and  buy  the'tur..'  3 

Behind  them  silently  followed  the  tall  man,  muttering 
all  the  while  softly  under  his  breath. 

"  An  easy  way  to  get  fifteen  dollars,"  he  said.  "Such 
little  girls,  too !  Nobody  will  know  I  did  it." 

Katie  and  Ruth  had  turned  into  the  dark  side  si  n 
and  were  just  nearing  one  of  the  loneliest  and  gloomiest 
spots,  when  the  tall  man  quickened  his  pace,  and   was 


nearly  able  to  touch   Ruth  \\ith   his  outstretched  hand, 
when  Katie  dragged  her  suddenly  -rner.  and 

hurried  to  a  butcher's  shop  in  the  midd:  M.ek. 

The  man  utten.1    an   <  tclamal E   di       i  ointment, 

and  stole  after  the  unconscious  little  girls,  and  watched 
them  stealthily  through  the  butcher's  window. 

"I  didn't  know  turkeys  cost  so  much."  said  Katie,  as 
she  came  out  of  the  shop.  •'Anyhow,  a  chicken,  even  if 
it  is  only  a  little  one.  is  heller  than  nothing." 

Ruth  was  too  cold  to  make  anj  answer,  hut  she  trotted 
along  by  Katie's  side  as  they  hurried  to  Mrs.  Carrol's. 
"I  can  catch  'em  again."  muttered  the  tall  man. 
But  Katie  had  made  good  use  of  the  lime,  and  was  a 
block  ahead  of  hey  pursuer:  though  if  she  had  known  he 
was  following  her  she  would  have  gone  more  quickly  still. 
The  tall  man  broke  into  a  trot,  and  was  almost  in  sight 
of  the  two  little  figures,  when  his  foot  slipped  on  a  slide, 
and  down  he  dropped  with  a  painful  thud. 

"  Ugh  !"  he  grunted,  and  put  his  hand  out  to  help  him- 
self up.  "Ah!  what's  this?"  he  exclaimed,  holding  up  a 
heavy  canvas  bag.  "The  very  bag  with  the  fifteen  dol- 
lars! I  guess  I  don't  need  to  follow  them  any  more." 

Katie  and  Ruth  meanwhile — Ruth  had  not  discovered 
her  loss,  her  little  hands  were  so  cold — had  made  their 
way  to  the  tenement-house  where  Mrs.  Carrol  lived,  and 
had  climbed  the  stairs  to  the  door  of  her  room. 

"Is  Robert  home ?"  asked  Katie,  as  she  stepped  into  the 
cheerless  room  at  Mrs.  Carrol's  bidd-ing. 

"  Xo.     "Who  is  it  wants  him  ?"  asked  the  blind  woman. 

"We  don't  want  him  at  all,"  answered  Katie,  half- 
laughingly.  "  We  only  want  you." 

"  Me !     And  what  do  you  want  with  me  ?" 

"I  want  to  introduce  little  Miss  Santa  Claus." 

"Little  Miss  Santa  Claus!"  exclaimed  the  blind  woman. 

"  Yes,  ma'am.     Tell  her  about  it,  Ruthy." 

Then  Ruth's  lower  lip  began  to  quiver,  much  to  Katie's 
astonishment,  and  big  tears  began  to  roll  down  her  round 
cheeks,  as  she  sobbed  forth,  "  I — I — don' — want — de — de — 
poor  bliu' — blin'  lady — to  sleep — on — on — de  told — told 
si-idewalk;  but — but — I  lost  it." 

"Wha — at?"  gasped  Katie. 

"Dear  me!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Carrol.  "What  does  she 
mean?  What  is  the  matter ?" 

"  Lost  it !"  cried  Katie.  "  Let's  go  look  for  it— quick." 
And  taking  Ruth  by  the  hand,  she  hurried  down-stairs. 

"Well!  I  declare!  What  funny  children!''  was  Mrs. 
Carrol's  remark  when  she  was  so  suddenly  left  alone. 

She  was  still  wondering  what  her  odd  little  visitors 
could  mean,  when  her  quick  ear  caught  the  sound  of  a 
familiar  footstep  in  the  hall. 

"Robert,"  she  said,  after  her  son  had  kissed  her,  "did 
you  meet  two  little  girls  just  now  ?" 

"Two  little  girls?     No,  ma'am." 

"Well,  two  little  girls  were  here."  And  Mrs.  Carrol 
told  her  son  what  had  taken  place. 

Robert's  heart  was  too  heavy  for  him  to  wonder  who 
the  children  were  or  how  they  knew  his  trouble.  He  had 
kept  from  his  mother  all  knowledge  of  the  misfortune  that 
was  upon  bun.  because  he  wished  to  save  her  from  worry. 

Still  she  must  know  soon,  and  he  thought  this  as  good 
a  time  as  any.     He  told    her.  then,  as  hopefulb 
could,  of  the  dismal  prospect  before  them.      He  had  liardlj 
finished  when  there  ci •  a  quick  rap  at  the  door. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  rosy-cheeked  butcher  hoy  v 
in,  laid  a  turkey  on  the  table,  and  said.   "  From  little 
Santa  Claus, "and  walked  out. 

Rap.  rap,  rap  again. 

A  boy  threw  a  bundle  on  the  table,  - 
tie  Miss  Santa  Claus."  and  wa  iin  like  a  flash.  _ 

The  bundle  was   marked  "Robert    Carrol- 
Miss  Santa  Claus."  and  contained  an  overcoat. 

Rap.  rap.  rap  again. 

In  darted  littL  ;- very  wild  and  excit 
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"•WHY,   ROBERT— PLEASE    SIT    DOWN.   ROBERT.'" 


"  My  Katie  and  Ruth  here  ?"  he  gasped. 

"  No,"  answered  Robert.      "  Why  '?" 

';  Oh,  my!''  groaned  little  Mr.  Potts,  rushing  out. 

''  Well1."  exclaimed  Robert. 

"I  declare!"  said  his  mother. 

"  Oil !"  shouted  little  Mr.  Potts,  suddenly  darting  into 
the  room  again,  and  throwing  a  parcel  angrily  on  the 
table,  "  I'm  sorry,  but  I  can't  help  it." 

"  Well. "  said  Robert,  as  he  read  from  the  package,  "From 
little  Miss  Santa  Claus  to  Mrs.  Carrol."  Then  opening  the 
package,  he  cried,  "A  receipt  for  two  mouths'  rent,  signed 
by  Mr.  Allison,  and  fifteen  one-dollar  bills.  Why,  mother, 
who  can  this  little  Miss  Santa  Claus  be  ?" 

Rap,  rap,  rap. 

In  popped  the  head  of  excited,  breathless  Mr.  Potts. 

"  Have  they  been  here  yet  ?"  he  demanded. 

"  I  think  they  have,  Mr.  Potts,"  replied  Mrs.  Carrol. 

*'Oh.  have  they?"  he  said,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  as  he 
closed  the  door;  "and  where  have  they  gone  ?" 

Rap.  rap,  rap.  Robert  opened  the  door  this  time,  de- 
termined to  capture  whoever  should  enter. 

"  Why,  here  they  are  now!"  he  exclaimed,  as  the  two 
little  girls  stood  mournfully  in  the  doorwa\ . 

"  Papa  here !"  exclaimed  Katie. 

"  Oh,  papa!"  cried  Ruth. 
That's  little  Miss  Sauta  Claus!"  said  Mrs.  Carrol. 

"  Little  Miss  Santa  Claus!"  cried  Robert  and  Mr.  Potts 
in  a  breath. 


"I  see,  I  see,  "suddenly  shouted  little  Mr.  Potts,  jumping 
up  and  spreading  out  the  paper  in  which  the  parcels  had 
been  wrapped.  "They  are  all  in  Mr.  Allison's  writing. 
See !  see !  I  thought  he  was  a  brute,  and  I  told  him  so,  too," 
groaned  the  little  man.  "  But  you  see  he  came  tearing 
into  my  house  and  thumped  a  bag  of  money  on  the  table. 

"'That  settles  you,' said  he;  'you  may  take  that,  and 
bring  me  your  accounts  to-morrow.  And  that,'  said  he, 
throwing  down  this  parcel,  'settles  those  Carrols.  Give 
it  to  them,  and  say  they  must  pay  in  full  or  get  out  to- 
morrow. Those  young  ones  of  yours  are  there  now. 
You'd  better  go  get  them.  They've  been  singing  for 
money  on  the  ferry-boat,  and  telling  everybody  about 
a  cruel  landlord  who  turns  blind  women  out  to  sleep  011 
the  cold  sidewalk — the  little  imps.' 

"'Imp  yourself,  sir,'  said  I,  mad  as  a  hornet,  'and, 
what's  more,  you're  a  brute.'  And,  oh  dear!  to  think  he 
was  only  joking  all  the  time!  Isn't  he  a  blessed  good  man, 
Robert? — eh,  Mrs.  Carrol?  My  precious  Ruthy.  and  so 
you  lost  the  money,  and  he  found  it!  You  dear  Katie! 
Little  Miss  Santa  Claus,  eh,  Ruthy  .'" 

Perhaps  they  did  not  have  a  jolly  Christmas  dinner  at 
the  little  house  the  next  day.  and  perhaps  little  Mis.s  Santa 
Claus  and  her  sister  did  noising  "Carol.  Christians,  carol." 
with  tremendous  spirit,  and  perhaps  a  tall  gray-haired 
man  did  not  sit  in  one  of  the  back  pews  in  the  church, 
and  drop  a  tear  or  two  as  he  caught  the  voice  of  that  same 
little  Miss  Sauta  Claus  piping  high  above  the  others! 
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AN    OPERETTA,    By    H.  C.   Bunner. 


C  H  A  R  A  C  TER  S. 

THOMAS  THE  FIRST,  King  of  the  Land  of  Pie,  and  head  of  the  House  of 
frimalkin. 

AIL,  his  Lord  High  Chambeilain. 
T,  the  Court  Jester. 


IpoToIf9SI;,IepheCnasiearWaU.Ua  '  p"» 
VELVET  of  Su  wa      !  !  "  !  i  I!  j     tro 


°f  "W°r  Kingdom,,  >„- 
trotM  <°  "><  '*"*  ™™ 


ESS  KITTY,  the  Princess  Royal,  daughter  of  King  Thomas. 
ESS  MALTA.  .  I  „     „-,,,,., 
ESS  ANGORA  )  m 

Courtiers  and  Ladifs-in-ivaiting. 

SCENE  :  The  Royal  Palace  of  the  Land  of  Pie. 
Time.— Once  upon  a  time. 


ACT  I. 

A  room  in  tin  Kn;iiil  Palace.  The  King's  tin-one  at  the  back.  A 
InniKje  on  tin-  nyhl-hand  side  of  the  room.  Princess  Kitty  is  lying 
on  t/n  loungi  :  Prince^  Malta  and  Princess  Angora  n'r>  sitting 
on  low  stools,  one  at  the  head  of  the  lounge  and  one  nt  the  fnnt. 
They  rise  r/m'r/,-!//  us  the  chorus  of  Courtiers  and  Ladies-in-waiting 
enters  at  the  back  of  the  stage.  Ecery  one  in  the  chorus  ati-rim  a 
jifi .  Tin  i/  i  nti  r  tinging. 

CHORUS.* 

This  is  the  land  of  Pie,  the  land  of  peace  and  quiet. 
We  live  a  little  high,  for  pie  is  all  our  diet. 
The  duty  of  a  man  we  hold,  beyond  all  question, 
To  eat  the  most  he  can.  and  not  get  indigestion. 

Our  pies  are  made  of  mince,  of  apple,  peach,  and  cherry, 
Of  lemon,  currant,  quince,  and  cran  and  buckle  berry. 
\Ve  honor  men  of  mark  with  merit  pies  of  custard: 
For  those  whose  lives  are  dark  we  make  a  pie  of  mustard. 

(Enter,  at  back.  Ringtail  mid.  Kitcat.) 

RINGTAIL  (to  the  Princesses).  Your  Royal  Highnesses,  I  shall 
now  hare  the  pleasure  of  exhibiting  to  you  the  Treasury  Pie,  which 
contains  the  treasures  of  the  royal  family. 

(E/iti'i;  at  buck,  four  Courtiers,  bearing  the  hug,-  Tru/mry 
Pit.  It  IK  full  nf  gold  and  jeirels,  which  burst  out  through 
tin  crust  in  various  places.) 

N  ,  H  g.  — RINGTAIL. 
I'm  a  Chamberlain  lofty  and  stern  and  severe. 

And  a  Treasurer  also  am  I, 
And  my  regular  task  at  the  end  of  the  year 

Is  to  make  up  the  Treasury  Pie. 

CHORUS. 

And  his  regular  task  at  the  end  of  the  year 
Is  to  make  up  the  Treasury  Pie. 

RINGTAIL  (cheeking  off  on  hixfingi  rx). 
Take  a  pound  of  fresh  rubies,  a  gallon  of  gold, 

With  pearls  heap  a  quart  measure  high, 
A  handful  of  opals  and  diamonds  C"ld, 

To  make  up  the  Treasury  Pie. 


<  'in. ui  s 

A  handful  of  ,,pals  and  diamonds 

cold, 
To  make  up  the  Treasury  Pie. 

RINGTAIL. 

Our  three  little  Princesses  soon 

Will  lie  wed 

To  I'rinces  who  live  very  nigh 
ivi-    so  King  Thomas  has  said— 
A  slice  of  the  Treasury  Pie. 

CHORDS. 

And  each  shall  receive— so  King  Thomas  has  said — 
A  slice  of  the  Treasury  Pie. 

RINGTAIL  (tn  the  Princesses). 
A  person  who  hints  is  the  meanest  of  men  • 

'Tis  a  trick  that  I  never  would  try: 
But  when  you  are  married,  oh,  recollect  then 

That  /  made  you  that  Treasury  Pie.. 

CHORUS. 

A  person  who  hints  is  the  meanest  of  men  ; 
'Tis  a  trick  that  he  never  would  try. 

RINGTAIL.  There,  young  ladies,  you  behold  the  Treasury  Pie; 

pastry,  but  no  paste. 

THE  THREE  PRINCESSES  (all  together).  Oh,  how  beautiful! 

RINGTAIL  (flattered).  Well,  I  thought  it  was  rather  a  neat  little 
pun  when  I  made  it. 

THE  PRINCESSES  (all  together).  "We  don't  mean  the  pun  ;  we 
mean  the  Pie. 

RINGTAIL  (disgusted).  Oh,  the  Pie!  (To  the  Courtiers.)  Take 
the  Pie  away,  please. 

(The  Courtiers  and  Ladies-in-waiting  all  go  out  at  the  back, 
singing  first  stanza  of  opening  chorus.  Ringtail  and  the 
Princesses  are  left  on  the  stage.) 

KITTY.  Yes,  it  is  always  the  same  thing,  my  Lord  Chamber- 
lain ;  you  show  us  the  Pie,  and  then  you  ta'ke  it  away  1 i 

us  (throwing  herself  on  the  lounge).  Oh  dear  me!  I  am  'H\I. •.  n 
years  old  to-day,  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  world  is  a 
hollow  mockery. 

MALTA.  Yes,  one  does  get  such  ideas  as  one  grows  older. 

ANGORA.  How  very  hollow  the  world  must  seem  to  you,  Lord 
Ringtail! 

RINGTAIL.  Young  ladies,  I  can  not  approve  of  this  sort  of  talk. 
Your  royal  father  would  be  deeply  grieved  if  he  heard  you.  Are 
you  not  to  be  married  to  three  estimable  young  Princes'?  Ought 
not  that  to  make  you  happy? 

ANGUKA.   It  ought  to,  but  it  doesn't. 

KITTY.  You  never  can  tell  anything  about  matrimony. 

RINGTAIL  (tn  Kitty).  Prince  Tortoiseshell,  who  is  to  many  you, 
is  a  charming  young  man.  Of  course — well — I  might  say — 

KITTY  (xtartiinj  HI*  f  nun  tin  Iming*}.  Yes,  you  are  quite  right. 
[  nirree  with  you  entirely.  lie  is  unbearable.  He  is  too  good,  too 
brave,  ton  handsome,  ton  generous,  ton  everything.  He's  too  good 
to  live. 

RINGTAIL  (tu  Malta).  And  Prince  Spot,  whom  you  are  to 
marry,  is  an  excellent  young  man,  although  —  perhaps  —  he's 
rather— 

MALTA.  I  knew  you  would  think  so.  And  it's  quite  true.  He's 
so  lively.and  vivacious  and  frivolous  and  full  of  fun  that  he  makes 
my  life  perfectly  gloomy. 

RINGTAIL  (to  Angora).   And  your  Prince  Velvet— 

ANGOHA.  Yes,  that's  just  it.  How  you  do  see  things.  Lord 
Chamberlain!  He's  quiet  and  nice  and  dignified  and  polite,  and 
I  hate  people  who  are  quiet  and  niee  and  di^nitied  and  polite.  I 
do  \vi-h  electricity  was  invented  now;  I'd  like  to  give  him  a  shock 
and  \\ake  him  up.  B-r-r-r-r! 

RINGTAIL  (aside).  Thus  do  I  sow  tin   sei  <1-  ol  dia    i:i.-nt  in  their 
young  minds.     They  will  discard  their  lovers,  and   I  shall   have 
ilie  Treasury  Pie  for  my  own — ha!  ha! — my  own. 
dies,  good-morning.  f  at  buck.') 

KITTY.  There  is  no  mistake  about  it.  we  an-  tin-  most  unhappy 
girls  in  the  whole  world. 

MALTA  and    \-     o]  are,  we  are,  we  are.     So 

young,  so  beautiful,  and  so  unhappy!  (They  weep.) 


*  The  selection  of  tunes  to  which  the  songs  shall  be  sung  is  left  to  the  performers.    Each  song  can  bt  i 
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VOLUME  VII. 


Trio.—  THE  PRINCESSES. 

KITTY. 

I  :uii  weary  of  my  love,  of  my  love  so  brave  and  true. 
!!.•  is  niiirh  too  good  for  any  one;  I  do  not  think  lie'll  do. 
!••, ir  In    never  does  a  single  thing  excepting  what  he  should. 
Yet  I  fci-l  that  I  could  love  him"  if  he  wouldn't  be  so  good. 

MALTA. 

I  am  wrary  of  my  love,  for  he's  such  a  lively  lad 
That  In-  never  gives  me  chances  to  be  comfortably  s:iil  : 
\\  nli  his  in. Try  ways  and  manners  and  his  bright  und  laughing  eye, 
It  is  seldom  I've  the  chance  to  get  a  good,  fair  cry. 

ANGORA. 

I  am  wearv  of  my  love,  for  he's  painfully  polite. 
It  In-  wen;  but  somewhat  ruder,  he  would  just  about  be  right. 
Hut  his  proud  and  formal  manner  and  the  stiffness  of  his  spine 
Are  so  very  irritating  that  he  never  can  be  mine. 

ALL  TOGETHER. 

We  are  weary  of  our  loves  for  this  reason  and  for  that ; 
We  know  we  ought  to  love  them,  but  we  don't,  and  that  is  flat. 
We  are  weary  of  our  lovers.    They  are  all  they  ought  to  be, 
But  that  is  just  the  reason  why  we  never  can  agree. 

KITTY.   Something  must  be  done  at  once;  that  is  clear.     See! 
(sin  /".'/,-.<  i >ff  the  Hinge)  here  they  come  to  pay  us  their  regular  morn- 
ing call.     Let  us  tell  them  now,  before  it  is  too  late,  that  it  never 
can  be.     Never! 
M  M.TA.  Never! 

ANGORA.   Never,  under  any  circumstances  whatever! 
ALL  TOGETHER.  It  never  can  be! 

(Kiitcr,  at  back,  the  three  Princes.     Tint/  niun-li  fit  abreast,  in 
military  style.     Each  carries  a  bunch  of  flowers.) 

Trio. — THE  THREE  PRINCES. 

PRINCE  VELVET. 
We  bring  you  our  posies,  our  posies  of  roses, 

That  early  this  morning  we  gathered  for  you; 
Excuse  me,  but  going  out  early  exposes 

One's  feet  to  the  chilblains  that  come  from  the  dew. 

Chorus. —  The  Princes. 
We  bring  you  our  posies,  our  posies  of  roses. 

Our  posies  of  roses,  still  wet  with  the  dew ; 
The  gift's  not  extensive,  nor  very  expensive; 

But  please  to  accept  it— 'twas  "gathered  for  you. 

PRINCE  SPOT. 
We  bring  you  our  posies,  our  posies  of  roses, 

That  early  this  morning  we  gathered  for  you;     . 
PI.  ;IM-  lift  them  with  care  to  your  dear  little  noses, 

And  put  them  in  water  whenever  you're  through. 

Chorus  (as  before). 
We  bring  you  our  posies,  our  posies  of  roses,  etc. 

PRINCE  TORTOISESHELL. 
We  bring  you  our  posies,  our  posies  of  roses, 

That  early  this  morning  we  gathered  for  you  ; 
Each  flower  a  gem  of  a  dew-drop  incloses. 
Aud  the  love  that  goes  with  them  's  as  clear  and  as  true. 

Chorus  (a*?  before). 
We  bring  you  our  posies,  our  posies  of  roses,  etc. 

KITTY.  Excuse  us — no! 

MALTA.  Emphatically,  distinctly,  and  decidedly,  no! 

ANGORA.  Just  no! 

TORTOISESHELL.  But  what  does  this  mean?  You  won't  have 
our  posies? 

KITTY.  No.  And  if  you  will  excuse  us,  please,  we  won't  have 
you. 

TORTOISESHELL.  Well,  if  we  hadn't  been  accepted  long  ago,  I 
should  say  this  was  a  rejection. 

KITTY.  It  is  a  rejection.  We  have  changed  our  minds.  I  sup- 
pose a  woman  can  change  her  mind?  Instead  of  rejecting  you 
tirst  and  then  accepting  you,  we  have  accepted  you  first  and  then 
rejected  you.  Do  you  see? 

TORTOISESHELL.  No.     Do  we  see,  Spot? 

SPOT.  I  don't  think  we  do. 

TORTOISESHELL.  Do  we  see.  Velvet? 

VELVET  (bowing}.  If  the  ladies  desire  it,  of  course. we  do. 

TORTOISESHELL  (to  the  Princesses).  Perhaps  you'll  kindly  ex- 
plain. 

KITTY.  With  pleasure. 

Song. — KITTY. 

There  is  a  law  unwritten 
When  a  girl  would  answer  Nay, 

sin-  gives  a  man  the  mitten. 
And  sends  him  on  his  way. 

So  here's  a  pretty  mitten — 

[She  takes  a  black  mitten  from  her  pocket] 
It's  very  neatly  knit ; 

I  hope  your  hand  will  fit  in- 
Just  let  me  try  a  bit. 

[She  fits  it  on  Tortoiseshell's  right  hand] 

Chorus.  — PRLNCESSES. 

So  there's  a  pretty  mitten, 

It's  very  neatly  knit ; 
And  if  your  hand  won't  fit  in— 
Why,  please  don't  mention  it. 
[They  fit  mittens  on  the  hands  of  the  other  Princes] 


KITTY. 

It's  quite  a  simple  matter — 

Your  adoration  bores. 
Excuse  me  if  I  chatter; 

But — how's  the  air  out-doors? 
You  seem  surprised  and  smitten — 

You  may  dislike  the  tint- 
But— won't  you  take  the  mitten? 

And— won't  you  take  the  hint  ? 

TORTOISESHELL.  But  what  have  you  against  us? 

KITTY.  Nothing,  except  that  you  are  all — you  are  all  too  much 
so. 

MALTA.  My  idea  exactly. 

ANGORA,  /should  say  that  you  were  all  very  much  too  much  so. 

TORTOISESHELL  (to  the  Princes).  Gentlemen,  what  do  you  call 
this? 

SPOT.  I  call  it  the  best  joke  I  ever  heard. 

VELVET.  Pardon  me;  I  like  a  joke  well  enough;  but  this  isn't 
the  kind  of  joke  I  care  for. 

SPOT.  You  must  need  a  good  deal  of  a  joke  when  you  want  to 
feel  funny.  What  more  do  you  want  than  this?  Don't  you  think 
we're  about,  as  ridiculous  as  we  can  be?  Why  don't  you  laugh? 

VELVET.  If  I  did  feel  like  laughing,  I  should  not  laugh  now. 
His  Majesty  the  King  is  coming  here — I  see  him  just  outside  the 
door^-and  it  would  be  very  improper  to  laugh. 

Chorus. — PRINCESSES. 
So  there's  a  pretty  mitten,  etc. 

(During  chorus,  Malta  and  Angora  fit  mittens  on  the  right 

h/inds  of  Velvet  <nul  Spot. ) 

TORTOISESHELL  (earnestly,  to  Kitty).  Dear  Kitty,  tell  me  it  is 
only  a  joke. 

KITTY  (smiling).  Yes,  it  is  a  joke. 

TORTOISESHELL  (eagerly).  Then  you  do  love  me? — you  will  mar- 
ry me? 
KITTY.  No;  that's  the  joke. 

(Tortoiseshell  elaxp*  his  hand,*  in  despair.  Enter,  ut  buck,  the 
King,  preceded  by  chorus  of  Courtiers  and  Ladies.  He 
takes  his  seat  on  the  throne,  wiiile  the  chorus  sings.) 

CHORUS. 

Here  is  the  King  of  the  Land  of  Pie ; 

See  him  sit  on  his  throne  so  high  ! 

He  sits  with  grace,  and  he  sits  with  ease, 

But,  like  other  mortals,  he  bends  his  knees. 

THE  KING.  Good-morning,  my  daughters.  Good-morning,  my 
future  sons-in-law.  Good-morning,  everybody-else-in-a-lump. 
Where  is  my  Court  Jester? 

KITCAT  (entering  at  back  with  Ringtail).  Here  I  am,  your  Majesty. 

RINGTAIL  (severely).  That  isn't  right. 

KITCAT.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Here  we  are  again,  your  Majesty. 
I  didn't  know  I  was  expected  to  be  funny. 

(Ringtail  talks  with  Princes. ) 

THE  KING.  Court  Jester! 

KITCAT.  Yes,  your  Majesty. 

THE  KING.  Jest. 

KITCAT.  Certainly,  your  Majesty.  I  am  always  ready  to  obey 
your  Majesty  and  to  earn  my  salary.  What  will  your  Majesty 
have  in  the  way  of  a  jest? 

THE  KING.  Oh,  I  don't  care ;  anything  brilliant,  clever,  spark- 
ling, and  witty — and  new. 

KITCAT.  Certainly,  your  Majesty. 

Song. 

KITCAT.  When  is  a  door  not  a  door? 

CHORVS  (answering  quickly).  When  it's  ajar;  we  have  heard  it  before. 
KITCAT.  When  is  a  man  not  a  man? 

CHOUUS.  When  he's  a-shaving.    Go  on  if  you  can. 

KITCAT.  Why  does  a  miller  wear  a  white  hat? 

i -Hours.  To  keep  his  head  warm.    We  know  all  about 

that. 

KITCAT. 

You  seem  to  put  spokes  into  all  of  my  jokes, 
And  I  think  I'll  retire  from  the  floor; 

A  joke  is  no  fun  if  when  it  is  done 
It  appears  that  you  knew  it  before. 

THE  KING.  My  Lord  Chamberlain,  is  thi^s  all  the  entertainment 
provided  for  this  morning? 

RINGTAIL.  No,  not  quite  all.  your  Majesty.  These  young  gen- 
tlemen here  have  just  informed  me  of  something  that  will  greatly 
entertain  your  Majesty. 

THE  KING.  Entertain  me,  then. 

RINGTAIL.  The  Princes  have  just  been  rejected  by  the  Prin- 
cesses, who  positively  refuse  to  marry  them. 

THE  KING  (almost  falling  of  his  throne).  But — oh! — I  say — that 
won't  do.  I  can't  allow  that. 

RINGTAIL  (aside,  to  the  King).  But  it's  done,  your  Majesty. 

THE  KING  (to  Ringtail).  Then  it's  got  to  be  undone.  I've  given 
each  one  of  those  Princes,  separately  and  privately,  a  first  mort- 
gage— a  first  mortgage,  do  you  hear,  Ringtail? — on  the  palace,  and 
if  my  daughters  don't  marry  them,  I  am  a  foreclosed  King. 

KITTY.  Yes,  papa,  we  have  told  the  Princes  that  we  will  not 
marry  them. 
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MALTA  nml  ANGOKA.   Yes,  papa,  all  three  of  us. 

KITTY.  The  fact  is,  we're  tired  of  them,  and  so  we  have  given 
them  the  mitten.  See  there! 

I  Tin'  Princes  hold  up  their  hands,  with  the  mitti-nx  mi  tin  m.  i 

THE  KING.  Then  take  them  back  at  once.  Take  back  those 
mittens. 

TORTOISESHELL.  Oh  no,  your  Majesty.  When  a  ladv  gives  a 
gentleman  a  present— 

VELVET.  It  wouldn't  be  polite  to  give  it  back. 

SPOT.  This  is  really  a  particularly  large  joke. 

KING  (to  Princesses).  Disobedient  girls!  Hear  my  commands! 
Get  back  those  mittens  at  once,  or  I  disown  you."  I'nle-.  you 
have  those  mittens  back  again  before  to-morrow,  you  shall  in -\er 
share  in  the  division  of  the  Treasury  Pie;  and  you  shall  all  of  you 
eat  mustard  tart  for  the  remainder  of  your  lives. 

THE  PRINCESSES  (falling  an  tlieir  knees}.   '  >h,  horror! 

TORTOISESHELL.  Your  Majesty — be  merciful — he  merciful  to 
my  Princess,  at  least. 

THE  KING.  No!    I  am  firm. 

FINALE. 

THE  KING.  No,  they  shall  have  no  Pie  ! 

They'll  have  no  Treasury  Pie, 

The  naughty  kittens. 

They've  lost  their  mittens. 
And  they  shall  have  no  Pie  1 

THE  PRINCESSES.  And  we  shall  have  no  Pie  ! 

We're  almost  ready  to  cry  ! 

We're  naughty  kittens. 

We've  lost  our  mittens, 

And  we  shall  have  no  Pie ! 

THE  PRINCES.         We  really  can't  deny 

They  don't  deserve  their  Pie, 
They're  naughty  kittens, 
We've  got  their  mittens. 
And  so  they  can  have  no  Pie. 

CHORUS.  And  they  shall  have  no  Pie! 

This  comes  of  looking  too  high  ! 

These  naughty  kittens 

Have  lost  their  mittens. 
And  so  they  are  out  of  Pie  ! 

Curtain. 


ACT  II. 

The  same   room  in  the  tame  Palace. 
(Enter  at  bark  Ringtail  and  Kitcat.) 

RINGTAIL  (at  right  <>f  stage,  aside).  All  goes  well  for  me.  If  I 
can  only  get  those  Princes  dismissed  from  the  court,  I  shall  still 
retain  command  of  the  Treasury  Pie.  How  fortunate  for  me  that 
I  was  born  villainous!  I  should  have  been  a  terrible  failure  as  an 
honest  man. 

KITCAT  (at  left  of  stage,  aside).  I  see  his  little  plot,  and  I  will 
plot  against  him.  Everybody  spoils  my  jokes,  and  now  I  am 
going  to  see  if  I  can't  do  a  little  spoiling  myself. 

THE  KING  (entering  hurriedly,  right).  Ha,  you  are  there,  my 
faithful  Ringtail!  I  must  consult  with  you."  Kitcat,  summon 
my  daughters  and  the  whole  court.  Now  don't  joke — please  don't 
joke — go  and  hurry  them  up.  \_Erit  Kitcat  left.]  Ringtail,  what 
is  to  be  done?  If  these  Princes  don't  get  my 'daughters  they  will 
take  the  palace.  Three  first  mortgages,  Ringtail!  Do  you  under- 
stand the  situation?  They  will  take  the  Treasury  Pie  and  every- 
thing else;  and  they'll  sell"  my  crown  for  a  muffin  ring.  O  Ring- 
tail, what  shall  I  do? 

RINGTAIL.  I  feel  deeply  for  your  Majesty;  but  I  don't  see  what 
your  Majesty  can  do.  The  Princesses  can' not  demand  tlieir  mit- 
tens back  again.  You  know  the  Constitution  and  By-laws  of  the 
Land  of  Pie,  Article  97,  Chapter  III. ;  Chip,  chip,  chay",  give  a  thing 
away;  never  take  it  back  again,  chip,  chip,  chay! 

KING  (iralking  up  and  doicit).  But  we've  got  to  have  them  back 
again,  chip,  chip,  chay! 

RINGTAIL.  Here  they  come,  your  Majesty. 

(Enter  at  back  the  Princesses  and  the  Princes,  with  Kitcat 
and  Chorus.) 

CHORUS. 

This  is  a  terrible,  terrible  muss ; 
We're  in  for  a  horrible,  horrible  fuss : 
Wre  do  not  quite  see  why  affairs  should  be  thus — 
It's  distressing  to  them,  and  distressing  to  us. 

(The  Chorus  stands  at  the  back  of  the  stage  :  tin-  King,  in  the 
centre,  icith  Ringtail  on  his  right,  and  Kitcat  mi  his  lift ; 
in  front,  the  Princes  on  the  right,  and  t/ic  Princesso  mi 
the  Iff t.) 

THE  KING.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  matter  must  be  settled. 
I  can't  have  my  palace  all  full  of  broken  engagements.     Princes, 
you  must  give  those  mittens  back  to  the  Prince 
THE  PRINCESSES  (all  together).  But  we  sha'n't  tnki  them  back. 
THE  PRINCES  (all  together).  And  under  those  circumstances  we 
sha'n't  gin-  them  back. 

THE  KING.  This  is  most  annoying.    Ringtail,  what's  to  be  done? 

RINGTAIL.  Nothing. 

KITCAT.  Yes — something. 

THE  KING.   Kitcat,  this  is  no  time  for  jesting. 


KITCAT.   ['m  not  jesting,  youi  Majesty;  I'm  serii 

THE  KING.  You  generally  are.     What  have  you  io  say? 

KITCAT.  I  have  a  very  simple  ,  ^ity.  your 

Majesty.  The  Princess  Malta  objects  to  her  |..ver  because  he  is 
too  lively  and  frivolous,  ami  the  Princess  Aurora  objects  to  hers 
because  he  is  too  dignified  ami  ol,  run.  Very  well;  let  them 
change  partners.  Give  Prince  Spot  to  Princess  Angora,  and 
Prince  Velvet  to  Princess  Malta. 

THE  KING.  Admirable  idea!  One,  two,  three  chansre!  (tead* 
Spot  r«T«.«  tn  AiiL'ora.  find  Malta  across  >•>  Vehel.i  There  you 
are.  But  how  about  the  Princess  Kilty? 

KITCAT.  That's  very  simple  too.  The  Princess  Kitty  won't 
have  Prince  Tortoiseshcll  because  he  .  'I,  too  gentle,  too 

generous,  too  brave,  and  loo  handsome.  Well,  let  her  take' my 
friend  here,  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

ALL.  What,  IJinglail! 

KITCAT.  Yes.  Ringtail.  He  isn't  good,  he  isn't  gentle,  he  isn't 
-enerous,  he  isn't  brave,  and  nobody  can  say  that  he  is  handsome. 

THE  KING.  Excellent:  Kitcat,  I  shall 'make  you  mv  Prime 
Minister  the  next  time  I  have  occasion  to  engage  one.  I  always 
said  you  would  do  better  if  you  weren't  a  jester.  Kitty,  are  you 
satisfied? 

KITTY  (mournfully).  I  don't  know,  papa.  I  suppose  I  ought 
to  be. 

THE  KING.  You  certainly  ought,  if  that's  what  you  wanted. 

RINGTAIL  (to  the  King).  But,  your  Majesty,  how  about  the  mort- 
gage you  gave  to  Prince  Tortoiseshell? 

THE  KING  (to  Ringtail).  Oh,  I'll  have  the  mortgage  transferred 
to  you.  It's  only  for  fifty  thousand  sequins. 

RINGTAIL.  Fifty  thousand  sequins! 

THE  KING.  Oh,  you  can  afford  it.  You  must  have  stolen  as 
much  as  that  out  of  the  Royal  Treasury. 

RINGTAIL  (aside).  I  haven't.  I  have  neglected  my  opportuni- 
ties. I  have  stolen  only  forty  thousand  sequins.  But  I  will  make 
up  for  lost  time.  I  will  go  now  and  steal  the  other  ten  thousand. 

(Exit,  cautiously,  right.) 

THE  KING.  So  that's  settled.  And  now  we  can  all  go  ofT  and 
enjoy  ourselves.  (To  Tortoiseshell.)  My  poor  fellow,  you  must 
feel  quite  unhappy.  Come  with  me,  and  I'll  give  you  a  stick  of 
slippery-elm.  Slippery-elm  is  very  consoling. 

TORTOISESHELL.  But  I  don't  want  to  go — 

THE  KING.   Nonsense;  come  along. 

(Takes  his  arm  n ml  irulks  him  of  at  back,  the  Chorus  / 
ing  them.    Velvet,  Spot,  Angora,  and  Maltaaw  lift  on  the 
stage.) 

CHORUS  (singing  <w  they  go  off). 

So  that  is  the  end  of  the  terrible  muss. 
And  that  is  the  end  of  the  horrible  fuss. 
How  clever  it  was  to  arrange  it  all  thus ! 
If  it's  pleasant  fur  them,  it  is  pleasant  for  us. 

SPOT.  "Well,  ladies— 
ANGOKA.  Well,  sir? 

Quartette. — SPOT,  VELVET,  MALTA,  and  ANGORA. 

SPOT  and  VELVET. 
It's  very  nice  to  change  about ; 
A  mn.st  ingeniiins  plan,  no  doubt. 
Though  neither  of  us  chose  his  bride, 
We  hope  that  you  are  satisfied. 

MALTA  arid  ANGOKA. 
We're  glad  to  find  you  so  i« 
You're  too  accommodating,  quite; 
And  as  to  being  satisfied. 
Perhaps  we'll  tell  you  when  we've  tried. 

ALL  Fntrn  TOGETHER. 
It's  very  nice  to  change  about: 
,\  most  ingenious  plan,  no  doubt  ; 
But  still,  maybe,  some  folks  would  say, 
The  old  way  is  the  better  way. 

SPOT  (to  Angora).   Princess — 

ANGORA  (>.ir,'/i,//i/\.  oh.  /ifmse  don't  begin  with  any  of  your 
horrid  jokes.  I  can't  stand  them  now.  Don't  you  see,  my  nerves 
are  all  unstrung? 

VELVET  (to  Malta),  Princess — 

MALTA.  Oh,  really,  you  are  too  much  for  any  one  to  bear,  with 
your  miserable  old  "politeness!  Why  don't  you  do  something  to 
cheer  me  up,  when  you  see  that  I'm  feeling  simply  wretched! 

THE  PRINCES    But,  ladies — 

ANGORA  (A./// W//,///r/i.    I'm  going  to  my  own  room! 

M  U.TA  (tin  ."-Km' ).   So  am  I ! 

ANGORA.  I'm  going  to  <T\  ' 

MALTA.  So  am  1! 

(Kniint,  mMiiiir/,  Malta  i-i;,'!it.  Aii^'Ta  Ifft.) 

SroT  \itisiin<IIi/\.    It's  a  great  joke,  isn't  it? 

VELVET.   I'm  irlad  you  like  it. 

SPOT.   Why  don't  you  go  and  cheer  up  your  !'• 

VELVET.   She  isn't  mine;  she's  yours. 

SPOT.    Then  I'll  go  and  cheer  her  up  myself. 

YKI.VKT.  Then  I'm  going 

SPOT.  Go!     Who  < 

BOTH  (ungrili/~).   Bah! 

(Exeunt  quickly.  Spot  riy>-  ft,  just  as  Kitty  enters 

at  back.) 


HARPER'S  YOUNG  I 


KITTY.  It's  really  strange  that  when  I  have  evervlhini: 
just  us  I  like  it.  I  find  out  that  1  don't  like  it  at  all' 

N"'.'/. — KITTY. 

I've  hart  my  way, 

I've  said  turn  nay ; 
I've  let,  my  lover  go ; 

Bat  now— but  now— 

I  don't  know  how — 
I.  wish  it  wasn't  so. 


I  t'ci'l  like  a  Kirl  who's  about  to  rry— 

About  to  cry. 

About  to  cry : 
And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  I  dnn't  know  why, 

I  don't  know  why. 

I  don't  know  why. 

It's  very  strantre, 
I  wanted  change, 
And  now  I'd  change  again; 


I'd 
\Vhj 
Will  sol 

I  feel  like  a  girl 

( WJiile  she  is  sin 

liiii-lt' :  In-  xta.nc 

xini'i  .•"'/<('  turns 

KITTY.   Oh  dear!     A: 


:.E.— WITH  SUPPLEMENT. 


iinf 

to  cry.  etc. 

iseshcll  /nix  i  i,t,  fa/  ut 
rir/  her.     At  clum  -;/' 


TORTOISESHELL.    Yes.  iluir.   I  am  here 
KITTY.   I  didn't  mean  "dear"  in  that  way. 
TOKTOISESIIELL.  Yes.  b\it  /  did.  di'/ir. 
KITTY.   Well,  then,  you  oughtn't  to.     It  i-u't   proper. 
I'm  cnunavd  to  siuncbody  else. 

TOKTOISESHELL.  But  '/'///  mil  engaged  to  anybody  else. 
KITTY.  You  will  be,  though,  won't  you'.' 
TOBTOISESHELL.  Never!    I  am  going  to  sea.     I  am  pi 


ing  to  spend  the  re-t  of  my  life  ii>  i<  for-. 

ei^n  as  pii— 'ihle. 

K  IT  TV    <  ill.  Init  then  ym:'il  see  a  great  many  other  girls. 

Tm;ToiM>i[ri.i..    I  dnii'i  i-iire. 

KITTY.   But  you  uu^lit  tc  <  are  fur  the  >oeiely  of  ladies. 
And  you'll  see  ever  so  main     irl-  ivho  are  much  niccr- 
than  1  am  i  . 

ToKTOlsHSIIKI.I,      Xii,   I   vhu'n't. 
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VOLUME  VIL 


KITTY.  Whv  not  ? 

TORTOISESHELL.  Because  there  aren't  any  girls  who  are  nicer 
than  you  arc. 

KITTY.  <  )li  yes.  llicrc  arc  (uni/rily).  Yes,  I'm  perfectly  sure  that 
when  you  get"  "IT  in  ih(ix>  hateful  foreign  countries  you'll  find 
MIIMC  liirl  (ittiuiixt  ,tii!i!iing)  who's  a  great  deal  nicer  than  I  am. 

TORTOIBESHELL.  No,  indeed  I  sha'n't.  You  are  the  nicest  girl 
that  ever  lived  in  all  the  whole  world,  and  I  should  say  so  even  if 
nobody  else  agreed  \\itli  me. 

Song. — TORTOISESHELL. 

ll.;i\<  .  |M>:  the  anchor  over  the  bow, 

And  off  to  sea  fro  I. 
Tin-  wild  wind  blows,  and  nobody  knows 

That  I  have  you  always  nigh. 
Right  close  in  my  heart  I  can  keep  you  bere 

In  memory  fond  and  true. 
For  there  '11  never  be  one  like  you,  my  dear — 

There  '11  never  be  one  like  you. 

Oho  !  the  billows  of  Biscay  Bay, 
And  the  stars  of  the  Southern  sea  ! 

lint  the  dark-haired  girls  may  shake  their  curls, 
With  never  a  look  from  me; 

For  tin1  thought  of  my  love  shall  be  ever  near, 
Though  wide  is  the  ocean  blue, 

And  there  '11  never  be  one  like  you,  my  dear- 
There  '11  never  be  one  like  you. 

The  end  of  the  world  is  a  weary  way, 

And  I  know  not  where  it  lies, 
And  maidens  fair  may  smile  on  me  there, 

And  girls  with  laughing  eyes ; 
But  in  all  the  days  of  all  the  year, 

Though  I  wander  the  whole  world  through. 
There  '11  never  be  one  like  you,  my  dear — 

There  '11  never  be  one  like  you. 

KITTY.  Do  you  really  love  me  as  much  as  all  that? 

TORTOISESHELL.  Indeed  I  do.     More. 

KITTY.   Why  didn't  you  ever  mention  it  before? 

TORTOISESHELL.  Didn't  I? 

KITTY.  Not  in  that  convincing  way  (coming  close  to  him).  Oh 
dear,  we  might  have  been  so  happy! 

(She  lets' her  head  full  on  fits  shoulder.) 

TORTOISESHELL  (putting  his  arm  about  fier).  Kitty,  couldn't  you 
love  me  a  little?  I'm  so  sorry  I  displeased  you. 

KITTY.   I'm  sorry  I  was  displeased. 

TORTOISESHELL."  I'll  try  to  be  different.  And  really,  you  know, 
I'm  not  so  good  as  you  think  I  am. 

KITTY.  Oh  yes,  you  are. 

TORTOISESHELL.  I'm  quite  bad  sometimes. 

KITTY.  I'm  sure  you're  not. 

TORTOISESHELL.  I'm  sometimes  cross;  and  if  I  had  the  tooth- 
ache, I  think  I  could  be  very  disagreeable. 

KITTY.  Oh  no,  you  couldn't;  not  even  if  you  tried. 

TORTOISESHELL.  And  as  to  being  brave — well,  I  think  I  could 
be  afraid — of  an  elephant,  for  instance,  if  it  was  a  very  big  ele- 
phant. 

KITTY  (indignantly).  Tortoise-shell,  I  won't  have  you  saying  such 
things  of  yourself.  You're  the  bravest,  best,  kindest,  nicest  Prince 
in  the  world,  and  you  know  it. 

TORTOISESHELL  (sadly).  Then  you  can't  love  me  at  all  ? 

(He  release*  her. 

KITTY.  Of  course  I  can — of  course  I  do.  Who  could  help  lov- 
ing you? 

TOHTOISESHELL.  But  a  while  ago  you  said  you  hated  me  for 
just  those  very  reasons.  This  is  very  strange.  It  isn't  quite — 
consistent. 

KITTY  (surprised).  Isn't  it? 

TORTOISESHELL.  No. 

KITTY.   Do  you  mind? 

TORTOISESHELL  (embracing  her}.  No;  you  may  be  as  inconsist- 
ent as  you  please,  so  long  as  you  are  mine. 

THE  KING  (entering  suddenly  at  back).  Here,  young  man,  what 
are  you  doing  with  that  young  lady? 

KITTY.  Oh,  papa,  we're  making  up!    Please  don't  interrupt  us. 

THE  KING.  But  this  won't  do!  She's  engaged  to  the  Lord  High 
ChamherlaiH!  (Culling.)  Here,  Ringtail!  Here,  my  courtiers' 

(Kntcr,  rir/lit.  Ringtail:  at  back.  Kitcat,  Velvet  a/til  Angora, 
Spot  and  Malta,  and  Chorus.) 

CHORUS. 

What  can  be  the  matter, 

And  what  can  it  \<>-': 
All  This  fuss  and  clatter 

Made  by  lovers  three? 

TORTOISESHELL.  The  matter  is  that  Kitty  and  I  have  made 
up;  and  I  will  defend  her  right  to  change  her  mind.     I 
defend  it  with  my  life! 

(  Hi  imiki  x  a  motion  as  if  to  draw  his  sword. ) 

THE  KING.   What!   you  would  draw  your 
sword  upon  a  king— a  real,  genuine  king! 

RINGTAIL  (to  Tortoiseshell).  Don't  draw  your 
sword,  young  man;  draw  your  mortgage! 

THE  KING.   Ringtail,  why  don't  you  claim 
your  bride? 

RINGTAIL.  The  honor  is  too  great  for  me, 


vour  Majesty.  I  must  respectfully  decline  it.  (Aside.)  I  can't 
get  the  rest  of  the  money;  it's  all  in  that  Treasury  Pie,  and  I  can't 
get  at  it. 

KITCAT.  Ha!  ha!     If  I  can't  make  a  joke,  at  least  I  can  spoil 
one. 

THE  KING.  My  daughters,  what  does  this  mean? 

ANGORA.  It  means,  papa,  that  we  should  like  to  have  our  mit- 
tens back. 

MALTA  (to  the  Princes).  Gentlemen,  if  we  may  trouble  you  for 
those  mittens. 

THE  THREE  PRINCES.  AVith  pleasure. 

( They  bow  'politely,  and  return  the  millt  HX.) 

N  .i-fi  tte. — PRINCES  and  PRINCESSES. 

THE  PRINCESSES.  Chip,  chip,  chay! 
THE  PBINCES.        Give  a  thing  away. 
ALL  TOGETHER.    Sometimes  take  it  back  again, 
Chip,  chip,  chay ! 

THE  PRINCES.        Chip,  chip,  chay! 
THE  PKINCKSSES.  When  a  girl  says  Nay. 
ALL  TOGETHER.     She  sometimes'takes  it  back  again. 
Chip,  chip,  chay  ! 

CHORUS. 

Now  all  is  done, 

And  it  was  fun. 

Although  their  story  is  only  begun! 

Until  they  die, 

Time  ought  to  fly, 

Gayly  in  plenty,  in  pleasure,  and  Pie! 

(The  Treasury  Pic  is  brought  in  «w  in  Act  I.) 

THE  KING.  And  they  shall  have  some  Pie, 

Attend  my  mandate  high — 
Those  good  little  kittens 
Have  found  their  mittin-;. 
And  they  shall  have  some  Pie  ! 

THE  PRINCESSES.  And  we  shall  have  some  Pie, 
We'll  eat  it  by-and-by  ; 
We'll  give  our  lovers 
The  Pie  with  covers. 
And  we'll  eat  custard  pie. 

THE  PRINCES.        We  all  shall  have  some  Pie, 
Botb  they  and  you  and  I — 

Our  good  little  kittens 

May  keep  their  mittens. 
And  all  shall  have  some  Pie. 

CHORUS  (dancing  around  the  Treasury  Pie). 

And  they  shall  have  some  Pie, 
They'll  have  the  Treasury  Pie— 
The  good  little  kittens 
Have  found  their  mittens, 
And  so  we'll  say  Good-by ! 

Curtain. 


PRINCESS    KITTY    AND    PRINCE   TORTOISESHELL. 
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Old-fashioned-  Story 


BY     HOWARD     PYLE. 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  King  who  was  the  wisest 
in  all  the  world.  So  wise  was  he  that  no  one  had 
ever  befooled  him.  which  is  a  rare  thing  to  find,  I  can  tell 
you.  Now  this  King  had  a  daughter  who  was  as  pretty 
as  a  ripe  apple,  so  that  there  was  no  end  to  the  number 
of  the  lads  who  came  asking  to  marry  her.  Every  day 
there  were  two  or  three  of  them  dawdling  around  the 
house,  so  that  at  last  the  old  King  grew  tired  of  having 
them  always  about.  So  he  sent  word  far  and  near  that 
whoever  should  befool  him  should  have  the  Princess,  and 
half  of  the  kingdom  to  boot,forhe  thought  that  it  would  be 
a  wise  man  indeed  who  could  trick  him.  But  the  King 
also  said  that  whoever  should  try  to  befool  him  and 
should  fail  should  have  a  good  whipping. 

This  was  to  keep  all  foolish  fellows  away. 

The  Princess  was  so  pretty  that  there  was  no  lack  of 
lads  who  came  to  have  a  try  for  her  and  half  of  the  king- 
dom, but  every  one  of  these  went  away  with  a  sore  back 
and  no  luck. 

Now  there  was  a  man  who  was  well  off  in  the  world, 
and  who  had  three  sons;  the  first  was  named  Peter,  and 
the  second  was  named  Paul.  Peter  and  Paul  thought 
themselves  to  be  wise  fellows,  if  there  ever  were  wise  fellows 
living  in  the  world,  and  their  father  thought  as  they  did. 

As  for  the  j'oungest  son,  he  was  named  Boots.  Nobody 
thought  anything  of  him  except  that  he  was  silly,  for  he 
did  nothing  but  sit  poking  in  the  warm  ashes  all  of  the  day. 

One  morning  Peter  spoke  up  and  said  that  he  was  going 
to  the  town  to  have  a  try  at  befooling  the  King,  for  it 
would  be  a  fine  thing  to  have  a  princess  in  the  family. 
His  father  did  not  say  no,  for  if  anybody  was  wise  enough 
to  befool  the  King,  Peter  was  the  lad. 

So  after  Peter  had  eaten  a  good  breakfast,  off  he  set  for 
the  town,  right  foot  foremost.  After  a  while  he  came  to 
.the  King's  house,  and  rap,  tap,  tap,  he  knocked  at  the  door. 

Well,  what  did  he  want  ? 

Oh !  he  would  only  like  to  have  a  try  at  befooling  the 
King. 

Very  good ;  he  should  have  his  try.  He  was  not  the 
first  one  who  had  been  there  that  morning,  early  as  it  was. 

So  Peter  was  shown  in  to  the  King. 

"  Oh !  look !"  said  he ;  "  yonder  are  three  black  geese  out 
in  the  court-yard." 


But  no;  the  King  was  not  to  be  fooled  so  easily  as  all 
that.  "One  goose  is  enough  to  look  at  at  a  time,"  said 
he.  "Take  him  away  and  give  him  a  whipping.'' 

And  so  they  did,  and  Peter  went  home  bleating  like  a 
sheep. 

One  day  Paul  spoke  up.  "  I  should  like  to  go  and  have 
a  try  for  the  Princess  too,''  said  he. 

Well,  his  father  did  not  say  no,  for,  after  all,  Paul  was 
the  more  clever  of  the  two. 

So  off  Paul  went  as  merrily  as  a  duck  in  the  rain.  By- 
and-by  he  came  to  the  castle,  and  then  he  too  was  brought 
before  the  King,  just  as  Peter  had  been. 

"  Oh!  look!"  said  he;  "yonder  is  a  crow  sitting  in  the 
tree,  with  three  white  stripes  on  his  back." 

But  the  King  was  not  so  silly  as  to  be  fooled  in  that 
way.  "Here  is  a  Jack, "said  he,  "who  will  soon  have 
more  stripes  on  his  back  than  he  will  like.  Take  him 
away  and  give  him  his  whipping." 

Then  it  was  done  as  the  King  had  said,  and  Paul  went 
away  home,  bawling  like  a  calf. 

One  day  up  spoke  Boots.  "I  should  like  to  go  and 
have  a  try  for  the  pretty  Princess  too," said  he. 

At  this  they  all  stared  and  sniggered.  What!  he  go 
where  his  clever  brothers  had  failed,  and  had  nothing  to 
show  for  the  trying  but  a  good  beating  ?  What  had  come 
over  the  lout?  Here  was  a  pretty  business,  to  be  sure! 
That  was  what  they  all  said. 

But  all  of  this  rolled  away  from  Boots  like  water  from  a 
duck's  back.  No  matter:  he  would  like  to  go  and  have  a 
try  like  the  others.  So  he  begged,  and  begged,  and  begged 
until  his  father  was  glad  to  let  him  go,  to  be  rid  of  his 
teasing,  if  for  nothing  else. 

Then  Boots  asked  if  he  might  have  the  old  tattered  hat 
that  hung  back  of  the  chimney. 

Oh  yes;  he  might  have  that  if  he  wanted  it,  for  nobody 
with  good  wits  was  likely  to  wear  such  a  thing. 

So  Boots  took  the  hat,  and  after  he  hail  brushed  the  ashes 
from  his  shoes  set  off  for  the  town,  whistling  as  lie  went. 

The  first  body  whom  he  met  was  an  old  woman  with  a 
great  load  of  earthenware  pots  and  crocks  on  her  shoul- 
ders. 

"Good-day,  mother."  said  Boots. 

"  Good-day,  son."  said  she. 
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"What  will  you  take  for  all  of  your  pots  and  crocks  ?" 
said  Boots. 

"Three  shillings, "said  she. 

"I  will  give  you  five  shillings  if  you  will  come  and  stand 
in  front  of  the  King's  house,  and  do  thus  and  so  when  I 
say  this  and  that,"  said  Boots. 

Oh  yes;  she  would  do  that  willingly  enough. 

So  Boots  and  the  old  woman  went  on  together,  and  pre- 
sently cavne  to  the  King's  house.  When  they  had  come 
there,  Boots  sat  down  in  front  of  the  door  and  began 
bawling  as  loud  as  he  could:  "  No;  I  will  not!  I  will  not 
do  it,  I  say!  No;  I  will  not  do  it!" 

So  he  kept  on,  bawling  louder  and  louder,  until  he 
made  such  a  noise  that  at  last  the  King  himself  came  out 
to  see  what  all  of  the  hubbub  was  about.  But  when  Boots 
saw  him  he  only  bawled  out  louder  than  ever,  "No;  I 
will  not!  I  will  not  do  it,  I  say!" 

"Stop!  stop!"  cried  the  King.    "Whatisall  this  about?" 

"Why,"  said  Boots,  "everybody  wants  to  buy  my  cap, 
but  I  will  not  sell  it.  I  will  not  do  It,  I  say!" 

"But  why  should  anybody  want  to  buy  such  a  cap  as 
that  ?"  said  the  King. 

"Because,"  said  Boots,  "it  is  a  fooling  cap,  and  the 
only  one  in  all  of  the  world." 

"A  fooling  cap!"  said  the  King.  "And  could  you  fool 
me  with  it?" 

Oh  yes!  Boots  could  do  that  easily  enough;  he  could 
fool  anybody  in  all  of  the  world  with  it. 

"  Hum-m-m-m  !"  said  the  King;  for  he  did  not  like  the 
thought  of  such  a  cap  as  that  coming  into  the  town.  Who 
knew  but  what  it  might  win  the  Princess !  "  Hum-m-m-m ! 
I  should  like  to  see  you  fool  somebody  with  it.  Could  you 
fool  that  old  body  yonder  with  the  pots  and  the  crocks  ;" 

"Oh  yes!  that  is  easily  done,"  said  Boots,  and  without 
more  ado  he  took  off  his  tattered  cap  and  blew  into  it. 
Then  he  put  it  on  his  head  again  and  bawled  out,  "  Break 
pots !  break  pots !" 


No  sooner  had  he  spoken  these  words  than  the  old  wo- 
man jumped  up  and  began  breaking  and  smashing  her 
pots  and  crocks  as  though  she  had  gone  crazy.  That  u  ;is 
what  Boots  had  paid  her  five  shillings  for  doing,  but  of  it 
the  King  knew  nothing.  "  Hui!"  said  he  to  himself ;  "I 
must  buy  that  hat  from  the  fellow,  or  he  will  fool  the 
Princess  away  from  me  for  sure  and  certain."  Then  he 
began  talking  to  Boots  as  sweetly  as  though  he  had  hoin-y 
in  his  mouth.  Perhaps  Boots  would  sell  the  bat  to  him. 

Oh  no;  Boots  could  not  think  of  such  a  thing  as  selling 
his  fooling  cap. 

Come,  come;  the  King  would  not  mind  giving  as  much 
as  a  hundred  thalers  for  it. 

No;  Boots  would  not  sell  it  for  that. 

Well,  then,  two  hundred  thalers. 

No;  Boots  would  not  sell  it  for  that,  either. 

Very  well;  sooner  than  let  the  hat  go,  the  King  would 
give  a  whole  bag  of  gold  money  for  it. 

At  this  Boots  looked  up  and  Boots  looked  down,  scratch- 
ing his  head.  Well,  he  supposed  he  would  have  to  sell 
the  hat  some  time,  and  the  King  might  as  well  have  it  as 
anybody  else.  But  for  all  that,  he  did  not  like  parting 
with  it. 

So  the  King  gave  Boots  the  bag  of  gold,  and  Boots  gave 
the  King  the  old  tattered  hat,  and  then  he  went  his  way. 

After  Boots  had  gone,  the  King  blew  into  the  hat,  and 
blew  into  the  hat;  but  though  he  blew  enough  breath  into 
it  to  sail  a  big  ship,  he  did  not  befool  so  much  as  a  single 
titmouse.  Then,  at  last,  he  began  to  see  that  the  fooling 
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liim.      After  that    lie  \v<-n1   to  the  place  when-  the  Chief 
Councillor  lived,  and  when  In-  had  come  there  he  crawled 

inside  of  the  sack,  and  lay  jus  i  heside  i  In-  il '  of  the  house. 

By-and-hy  came  one  of  the  maid-scr\  ants  to  the  door, 
and  there  lay  the  ".Teat  meal  sack  \\  ilh  somebody  ill  it. 

"  Acli  !"  eried  she.  "  who  is  there  J" 

But  Boots  only  said.  "  Sh  li  h-h-h!" 

"  Wlio  are  you  ;"  said  she. 

But  Boots  only  said,  "Sh  h  h  h-h!" 

Then  the  serving-maid  went  hack  into  the  liouse  and  told 
the  Chief  Councillor  that  one  lay  outside  in  a  great  meal 
sack,  and  that  all  that  he  said  uas.  "  Sh-h-h-h-h  !" 

•So  the  Councillor  went  himself  to  see  what  it  was  all 
ahout.  "  What  do  you  uanl  here  !"  said  he. 

But  Boots  only  said,  "Sh-h-h-h-h!" 

'•  What  are  you  doing  t  here  ;"  said  the  (  'hief  Councillor. 

" Sh-h-h-h-h !"  said  Boots.  "1  am  not  to  he  talked  to 
now.  This  is  a  wisdom  sack,  and  I  am  learning  wisdom 
as  fast  as  one  can  pick  peas." 

"  And  what  wisdom  have  you  learned  ?"  said  the  Coun- 
cillor. 

Oh!  he  had  learned  wisdom  about  everything  in  the 
world.  He  had  learned  that  the  clever  scamp  who  had 
fooled  the  King  yesterday  was  coming  with  seventeen  tall 
men  to  take  the  Chief  Councillor,  willy  uilly,  to  the  castle 
that  morning. 

When  the  Chief  Councillor  heard  this,  he  fell  to  trembling 
till  his  teeth  rattled  in  his  head.  ''And  have  you  learned 
how  I  can  get  the  better  of  this  clever  scamp  ?"  said  he. 

Oh  yes ;  Boots  had  learned  that  easily  enough. 

So,  good!  Then  if  the  wise  man  in  the  sack  would  tell 
the  Councillor  how  to  escape  the  clever  rogue,  the  Coun- 
cillor would  give  the  wise  man  twenty  thalers. 

But  no,  that  was  not  to  be  done;  wisdom  was  not  bought 
so  cheaply  as  the  Chief  Councillor  seemed  to  think. 


<;ap  was  good  on  nobody  else's  head  but  Boots's;  and  he 
was  none  too  pleased  at  that,  you  may  he  sure. 

As  for  Boots,  with  his  bag  of  gold  he  bought  the  finest 
clothes  that  were  to  be  had  in  the  town,  and  when  the 
next  morning  had  come  he  started  away  bright  and  early 
for  the  King's  house. 

When  the  King  saw  him  he  screwed  up  his  face  as 
though  he  had  sour  gooseberries  in  his  mouth.  "What 
•do  you  want?"  said  he. 

"I  have  come,"  said  Boots,  "to  marry  the  Princess,  if 
you  please." 

At  this  the  King  hemmed  and  hawed  and  scratched  his 
head.  Yes,  Boots  had  befooled  him,  sure  enough;  but, 
after  all.  he  could  not  give  up  the  Princess  for  such  a 
thing  as  that.  Still,  he  would  give  Boots  another  chance. 
Now  there  was  the  Chief  Councillor,  who  was  the  wisest 
man  in  all  of  the  world.  Did  Boots  think  that  he  could 
fool  him  also  ? 

Well,  yes,  Boots  thought  that  it  might  be  done. 
Very  well;  if  he  could  befool  the  Chief  Councillor  so  as 
lo  bring  him  to  the  castle  the  next  morning-  against  his 
will.  Boots  should  have  the.  Princess  and  the  half  of  the 
kingdom;  if  he  did  not  do  so,  he  should  have  his  beating. 
Then  Boots  went  away,  and  the  King  thought  that  he 
was  rid  of  him  now  for  good  and  all. 

As  for  the  Chief  Councillor,  he  was  not  pleased  with  the 
matter  at  all,  for  he  did  not  like  the  thought  of  being  fool- 
•ed  by  a  clever  rogue,  and  taken  here  and  there  against  his 
will.  So  when  he  had  come  home,  he  armed  all  his  serv- 
ants with  blunderbusses,  and  then  waited  to  give  Boots  a 
warm  welcome  when  he  should  come. 

But  Boots  was  not  going  to  fall  into  any  such  trap  as  that. 
No,  indeed;  not  he.  The  next  morning  he  went  quietly 
and  bought  a  tine  large  meal  sack.  Then  he  put  a  black 
wig  over  his  beautiful  red  hair,  so  that  no  one  might  know 
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Well,  the  Councillor  would  give  him  a  hundred  thalers. 

That  \vas  good.  A  hundred  thalers  were  a  hundred 
thalers.  If  the  Councillor  would  give  him  that  much  he 
might  get  into  the  sack  himself,  and  then  he  could  learn 
all  the  wisdom  that  lie  wanted,  and  more  besides. 

So  Boots  crawled  out  of  the  sack,  and  the  Councillor 
paid  his  hundred  thalers  and  crawled  in. 

As  soon  as  he  was  in,  all  snug  and  safe,  Boots  drew  the 
mouth  of  the  sack  together  and  tied  it  tightly.  Then  he 
flung  sack,  Councillor,  and  all  over  his  shoulder,  and  start- 
ed away  to  the  King's  house,  and  anybody  who  met  them 
might  see  with  half  an  eye  that  the  Councillor  was  going 
against  his  will. 

When  Boots  came  to  the  King's  castle  he  laid  the 
Councillor  down  in  the  goose-house,  and  then  he  went  to 
the  King. 

When  the  King  saw  Boots  again  he  bit  his  lips  with  vexa- 
tion. "Well,"  said  he,  "have  you  fooled  the  Councillor  ?" 

Oh  yes;  Boots  had  done  that. 

And  had  he  brought  the  Councillor  with  him  ? 

Oh  yes;  he  had  brought  the  Councillor  along,  too. 

And  had  the  Councillor  come  against  his  will  ? 

Well,  yes;  on  the  whole  Boots  thought  that  he  had 
come  against  his  will. 

And  where  was  the  Councillor  now  ? 

Oh !  Boots  had  just  left  him  down  in  the  goose-house. 
He  was  tied  up  safe  and  sound  in  a  sack,  waiting  till  the 
King  should  send  for  him. 

'  So  the  Councillor  was  sent  for,  and  when  he  came  the 
King  saw  at  once  that  lie  had  come  against  his  will. 

"And  now  may  I  marry  the  Princess  ?"  said  BOOK 

At  this  the  King  hemmed  and  hawed  and  scratched 
his  head  just  as  he  had  done  before.  No,  no;  Boots 
must  not  go  so  fast.  There  was  more  to  be  done  yet  be- 
fore he  could  marry  the  Princess  and  have  half  of  the 
kingdom.  If  Boots  would  come  tomorrow  morning  he 
might  have  the  Princess  and  welcome,  but  he  would 
have  to  pick  her  out  from  amongst  fourscore  other  maids 
just  like  her.  Did  he  think  that  lie  could  do  that? 

Oh  yes,  Boots  thought  that  that  might  be  easy  enough 
to  do. 

So,  good  !  Then  come  to-morrow ;  but  he  must  under- 
stand that  if  he  failed  he  should  have  a  good  whipping 
and  be  sent  packing  from  the  town. 


So  off  went  Boots,  and  the  King  thought  that  he  was 
rid  of  him  now,  for  he  had  never  seen  the  Princess,  and 
how  could  he  pick  her  out  from  amongst  eighty  others  ? 

But  Boots  was  not  going  to  give  up  so  easily  as  all 
that.  No,  not  he.  He  made  a  little  box,  and  then  he 
hunted  up  and  down  until  he  had  caught  a  live  mouse  to 
put  into  it. 

When  the  next  morning  came,  he  started  away  to  the 
King's  house,  taking  his  mouse  along  with  him  in  the  box. 

There  was  the  King  standing  in  the  doorway  looking 
out  into  the  street.  When  he  saw  Boots  coming  toward 
him,  he  made  a  wry  face.  "What!"  said  he;  "are  you 
back  again  ?" 

Oh  yes,  Boots  was  hack  again.  He  was  not  for  giving 
up  so  easily  as  all  that.  And  now  if  the  Princess  was 
ready,  lie  would  like  to  go  and  find  her,  for  lost  time  was 
not  to  be  gathered  again,  like  fallen  apples. 

The  King  hemmed  and  hawed,  but  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  let  Boots  have  his  trial.  So  off  they  march- 
ed until  they  had  come  to  a  great  room,  and  there  stood 
eighty  and  one  maidens,  all.  as  much  alike  as  peas  in  the 
same  dish. 

Boots  looked  here  and  there,  but,  even  if  lie  had  known 
the  Princess,  he  could  not  have  told  her  from  the  others. 
But  he  was  ready  for  all  that.  Before  any  one  knew 
what  he  was  about,  he  opened  the  box  and  out  ran  the  lit- 
tle mouse  amongst  them  all.  Then  what  a  screaming 
and  a  hubbub  there  was!  Many  looked  as  though  they 
would  have  liked  to  swoon,  but  only  one  of  them  did  so. 
As  soon  as  the  others  saw  what  had  happened,  they  forgot 
all  about  the  mouse,  and  ran  to  her,  and  fell  to  fanning 
her  and  slapping  her  hands  and  chafing  her  temples. 

"This  is  the  Princess,"  said  Boots. 

And  so  it  was. 

After  that  the  King  could  think  of  nothing  more  to  set 
Boots  to  do,  so  he  let  him  marry  the  Princess  as  he  had 
promised,  and  have  half  of  the  kingdom  to  boot. 

That  is  all  of  this  story. 

Only  this:  it  is  not  always  the  silliest  one  that  sits 
kicking  his  feet  in  the  ashes  at  home. 

Also,  Boots  often  does  better  than  any  of  them  in  the 
long-run. 

If  there  is  anything  more  in  this  nut,  you  must  crack  it 
yourself;  that  is,  if  your  teeth  are  strong  enough. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  CHAT. 

BY  MRS.  \V.  J.  HAYS 

WE  were,  all  around  the  cheerful  fire  in  the  twilight 
— Bessie  and  Charlie  and  Nellie  anil  Will,  and  our 
dear  old  story-telling  aunt,  who  had  put  down  her  knit- 
ting.    We  knew  what  that  meant.      It  was  always  the 
signal  for  a  chat. 

Auntie  seemed  to  be  meditating. 

"  What  shall  it  be  about  ?"  she  said,  half  to  herself  and 
half  to  us. 

"  Why,  Christmas,  of  course,"  we  all  answered  together. 
"Christmas — merry  Christmas!  Has  it  really  come 
again  ?  Looking  np  at  the  stars  this  clear  cold  evening,  I 
see  them  shining  as  they  did  when  the  brightest  of  them 
led  the  three  Wise  Men  of  the  East  to  that  old  inn  of  Judea 
where  they  were  to  tind  our  Saviour.  There,  among  the 
cattle  belonging  to  the  travellers  come  to  pay  their  yearly 
tax  money,  in  the  arms  of  his  lovely  young  mother,  was 
the  Babe  of  Bethlehem,  who  became  the  Man  Christ  Jesus. 
To  Him  the  Wise  Men  carried  gifts,  even  as  now  we  bestow 
them  in  His  name  upon  those  we  love.  His  birthday  was 
our  first  Christmas  Day.  We  must  not  forget  that,  as  we 
are  apt  to  do  in  the  pleasures  of  this  gay  season. 

"You  all  know  about  the  English  carols  and  waits,  the 
great  Yule-log  and  the  Christmas  candles,  the  boar's  head 
borne  in  on  a  platter  to  the  sound  of  music,  and  the  mis- 
tletoe hung  in  the  castle  hall.  You  know,  too,  all  about 
the  plum  porridge  and  the  mince-pie.  But  do  you  know 
that  the  fourteen  days  before  Christmas  were  called  halcy- 
on days  ?  These  days  were  supposed  to  be  peculiarly 
beautiful,  like  our  Indian  summer,  and  they  were  named 
after  the  bird  we  call  the  kingfisher.  The  ancients  sup- 
posed that  the  halcyon  made  its  nest  on  the  ocean,  and 
that  it  possessed  the  power  of  lulling  the  waves  and  pro- 
ducing calm  and  lovely  weather  while  its  young  were  be- 
ing hatched.  And  this  power  came  from  the  bird's  song. 
Must  it  not  have  been  sweet  ? 

"Perhaps  the  Christmas  carols  may  have  had  their 
origin  in  some  one's  trying  to  sing  like  a  halcyon.  They 
are  among  the  oldest  of  English  songs,  and  were  first 
printed  in  1521.  Among  the  many  pleasant  customs  at 
Christmas  'in  ye  olden  time'  was  that  of  electing  a  pri- 
son as  Lord  of  Misrule,  or  Master  of  Merry  Disports,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  amuse  everybody  and  start  all  the  games. 

"Our  Santa  Glaus- -whom  we  borrow  from  the  Ger- 
mans—is Saint  Nicholas,  who  was  a  bishop  in  Greece  in 
the  fourth  century,  and  the  patron  saint  of  children,  espe- 
cially of  school-boys.  Glaus  is  a  contraction  of  the  last 
two  syllables  of  Nicholas. 

"  In  the  Middle  Ages  a  boy  used  to  be  chosen  as  a  mock 
bishop  for  St.  Nicholas  Day  (which  is  still  in  the  English 
calendar,  occurring  on  December  6),  and  was  allowed  to 
preach.  One  of  these  boy  bishops  had  a  monument  in 
Salisbury  Cathedral.  In  all  old  customs  you  will  tind  a 
curious  blending  of  truth  and  superstition.  Shakespeare 
said  that  at  Christmas-time  it  was  believed  '  110  spirit  dares 
stir  abroad;  the  nights  are  wholesome;  then  no  planets 
strike,  no  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm,  so 
hallowed  and  so  gracious  is  the  time.' 

"When  I  was  a  child  I  used  to  visit  the  then  beautiful 
little  town  of  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  which  you  prob- 
ably know  was  a  Moravian  settlement.  Don't  you  re- 
member Longfellow's  poem  called  'A  Hymn  of  the  Mo- 
ravian Nuns  at  Bethlehem'  ?  He  speaks  in  that  of  cowled 
heads  and  tapers  and  censers.  It  is  a  beautiful  poem,  but 
the  Moravians,  as  I  saw  them,  had  no  such  things. 
were  a  simple,  frugal,  and  industrious  people,  very  reli- 
gious, and  very  fond  of  music,  but  their  church  services 
were  very  plain.  The  men  and  women  were  divided,  as 


at  Quaker  meetings,  and  I  sav  n«  censers  or  cowled  heads. 
A  poet,  however,  is  all..,  ,  .  .\-e_  But 

their  customs  were  very   pretty,  and   they  D 
Easter  and  Christmas,  especially  the  laiier. 

"In  every  household  there  was  nut  mih  an  exchange  of 
gifts  and  much  rejoicing,  but  .for  ma  n  •.  daj  .previous  there 
had  been  extensive  preparations  in  the  way  of  decora  lions. 
Not  only  did  each  family  have  a  tree-  and  h  did  not  mat- 
ter whether  there  wen-  child  re •  only  old  people  in  the 

family — but  each  tried  to  outdo  the  other  in  the  especial 
beauty  of  its  Christmas  '  /'///;.'  as  1  think  they  called 
the  lovely  bowers  of  evergreens  erected  in  their  parlors. 

"  On  a  broad  stand  covered  u  ith  green  muslin  and  well 
hidden  by  boughs  and  tranches  four  pillars  were  raised. 
These  were  twined  with  ivy  and  holly  or  ground-pine. 
Within  this  inclosure.  and  beneath  its  leafy  canopy,  was 
the  Christmas-tree,  glittering  with  sugar  fruit  and  waxen 
tapers.  At  its  base  was  a  field  of  moss,  through  which 
ran  a  sparkling  stream,  made  of  glass  sometimes,  but  usu- 
ally of  real  water,  which  played  in  fountain  jets  or  tum- 
bled in  mimic  cascades  over  tiny  rocks.  On  the  moss  was 
a  representation  of  the  manger,  the  Holy  Child,  and  the 
shepherds  with  their  woolly  nocks.  Waxen  angels  (made 
at  the  Widows'  and  Sisters'  houses)  hung  hovering  over 
these  figures.  Visitors  were  expected  to  go  about  from 
house  to  house  to  see  these  pretty  decorations,  and  cof- 
fee— a  favorite  beverage — was  always  hospitably  offered. 

"  In  the  Moravian  Church  011  high  festivals  they  always 
had  brass  instruments  in  addition  to  the  organ,  and  many 
choristers  made  sweet  harmony.  But,  children,  I  really 
must  stop  talking,  for  Christmas  is  so  fascinating  that  I 
might  keep  on  all  night;  only  before  I  stop  let  me  beg 
vou  all  to  remember  when  you  hang  up  your  stockings 
that  there  are  many  poor  bare  little  feet  without  stock- 
ings whose  owners'  hearts  you  may  help  to  make  glad, 
and  the  sweetest  blossom  on  the  Christmas-tree  is  the 
flower  of  Christian  love." 


HER  GIFTS. 

BY  MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER. 

A  DEAR  little  mother  is  waiting  apart — 
The  mother  of  children  three. 
"My  Lord,"  she  cries,  in  the  hush  of  her  heart, 

"'Wilt  Then  take  a  gift  from  me? 
I  have  heard  the  angels  sing  Thy  hirth, 

I  have  followed  Thy  shining  star. 
And  here  at  the  shrine  of  all  the  earth, 
Lo!  I  and  my  children  are. 

"And  all  in  the  glow  of  the  Christmas  morn, 

My  gold  to  lay  at  Thy  feet, 
I  am  leading  my  darlings  with  care  unworn, 

With  brows  that  are  pun-  and  sweet. 
O  never  had  gems  from  the  mines  such  worth 

As  the  treasure  to-day  I  bring 
To  the  beautiful  shrine  of  all  the  earth, 

To  the  glorious  Infant  King. 

"My  children  three,  with  their  waving  hair, 

And  the  tearless  look  in  their  eyes, 
They  lisp  Thy  name  in  the  vesper  prayer, 

And  at  matins  when  they  rise. 
Nothing  they  know  of  the  dole  and  dearth 

of  souls  that   with  sin  have,  striven, 
They  kneel  at  the  shrine  of  all  the  earth. 

'Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.'" 

They  stand  in  the  shadow  of  pine  and  fir; 

They  listen,  and  floating  three 
They  catch  the  an-wi-r  that's  sent  to  her 

Through  a  rift  in  the  upper  Line: 
"Since  the  Christ-child  came  to  the  weary  earth 

No  gifts  are  to  Him  so  sweet 
As  the" children's  hearts,  with  their  joy  a 

Lovingly  brought  to  His  feet.' 


,,  S,,i,,l  Story,  Po^offlce  Bo*,  and  K»han»e  l.,.,,artn,ent,  omitted  from  our  Christ™,,*  K..ber,«ni  I-  - 
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CHRISTMAS  OX  THE  NORTH  FORK. 

BY  WILLIAM  O.  STODDAKD. 

\LL  the  school -teaching  of  Buniaby  Township  was 
dune  in  the  school-house  down  by  the  bridge  over  the 
North  Fork.  It  was  a  frame  building,  and  had  never 
been  painted,  but  it  was  as  big  as  any  of  the  houses  that 
the  people  around  there  lived  in.  It  was  all  in  one  room, 
with  benches  everywhere,  and  there  was  a  platform  a  foot 
high  at  one  end  and  a  table  on  it. 

There  never  had  been  much  of  a  Christmas  along  the 
North  Fork,  but  now  that  the  country  was  settling  up  so 
fast,  people  were  thinking  of  improvements  all  the  while. 
What  was  needed  was  a  winter  of  the  right  sort,  and  there 
came  one  when  the  sleighing  was  so  good  and  the  skating 
on  the  North  Fork  was  >  _  ther  uncommon,  that  you 

could  almost  see  Christmas  coming. 

N'  i body  knew  exactly  what  to  do  about  it  until  Miss 
Arabella  Hopkins,  the  school-ma'am,  decided  that  there 
must  be  a  Christmas  in  the  school-house.  She  was  apt  to 
decide  things  for  the  people  who  lived  along  the  North 
Fork,  for  her  folks  were  old  settlers,  and  all  the  children 
believed  that  she  knew  more  than  anybody  else  in  the 
world,  and  they  said  so  at  home. 

Miss  Hopkins  had  been  dreadfully  puzzled  up  to  the 
morning  when  she  asked  Peddy  Mudge, 

"Wouldn't  you  like  a  Christmas  ?" 

Peddy  looked  across  the  road  at  a.  sumac  bush  with 
red  bobs  on  it.  and  answered  her  very  soberly: 

i.      But  lie  couldn't  get  around  to  everybody. 
.;•  apart." 

think   the   people   are   scattered  too  much   for 
Santa  Clans  to  find  all  of  them  ';" 


"Tes'm.  Our  house  is  on  the  river  road.  He'd  find 
us.  but  he'd  miss  most  of  the  new-comers."" 

"But  if  all  the  children  should  come  to  the  school- 
house  ?" 

"  Yes'm.     I'd  come  and  bring  my  dinner."' 

"That's  just  what  we  must  do.  then,  and  we'll  have  a 
Christmas  tree." 

"Yes'm.  He'd  better  have  a  tree,  for  there  isn't  any 
chimbly  but  the  stove-pipe." 

Peddy  was  only  nine  years  old.  but  she  had  notions  of 
her  own.  and  she  had  friends,  for  before  Miss  Hopkins  fin- 
ished her  dinner  that  day  she  was  told  that  Joe  Heidelberg- 
wished  to  speak  with  her. 

"  What  is  it.  Joe  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Christmas  tree,  ma'am.  Peddy  Mudge  told  me.  Ce- 
dar. 'Way  down  the  river.  Do  "you  want  a  big  one  !" 

"Not  too  big  to  set  it  up  on  the  platform  at  the  school- 
house." 

"That's  the  one.  Miss  Hopkins.  I  shot  a  rabbit  under 
it  yesterday  morning.  I  know  just  where  it  is." 

"  If  you  will  get  it  for  me —  But  then  I  must  see  the 
people  about  it." 

"They've  all  been  told.  Miss  Hopkins.  All  the  boys 
were  down  on  the  ice  when  Peddy  Mudge  came.  I  told 
Mr.  Crump,  and  he  said  he'd  go  to  town  right  away  to- 
morrow for  some  candy." 

Mr.  Cramp  kept  the  store  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge. 
He  did  go  to  town,  and  he  came  back  with  a  sleigh-load 
of  all  sorts,  and  his  wife  told  him  it  was  just  like  him. 

That  was  two  weeks  before  Christmas,  and  Mr.  Crump 
felt  worse  and  worse  afterward  every  day  that  came. 
Everybody  for  miles  up  and  down  the  N«>r;h  Fork  and 
out  on  the  prairie  came  and  visited  Iris  store,  and  looked 
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at  tin-  pretty  tliing-s,  and  bought  a  little  candy,  and  went 
home.  I'oor  Mr.  Crump  did  his  best  to  help  Miss  Hop- 
kins and  the  children  talk  Christmas,  but  all  the  older 
people  said  : 

"There  isn't  any  ready  money  going  nowadays,  and  so 
long  as  there's  to  be  a  Christinas  at  the  school-house,  that 
"11  have  to  do." 

That  was  what  was  the  matter,  and  it  kept  right  on  un- 
til .Mrs.  Crump  told  her  husband  for  the  twenty-seventh 
time,  "I  just  do  wisli  there  hadn't  been  any  Christmas!" 

Joe  Heidelberg  went  down  to  see  his  tree  almost  every 
other  day,  and  he  killed  more  than  a  dozen  rabbits  going 
and  coining.  He  talked  about  it  in  his  sleep,  and  some- 
times while  he  was  awake,  and  people  generally  knew 
that  he  had  a  tree  picked  out,  and  that  he  meant  to  cut  it 
down  three  days  before  Christmas. 

He  had  to  go  past  Peddy  Mudge's  house  every  time  he 
went,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  she  was  in  the  road, 
close  by  where  he  was  chopping,  in  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
noon. She  knew  it  was  the  day,  and  was  watching  for 
him  until  he  came  along.  He  was  all  ready  for  the  tree, 
for  lie  had  two  sleds,  one  tied  on  behind  the  other,  to  car- 
ry it  back  to  the  school-house.  Peddy  caught  up  with 
him  before  he  got  to  the  tree,  and  when  she  saw  it  she 
walked  all  around  it  with  the  snow  almost  up  to  her 
knees. 

"  It's  a  real  good  tree,''  she  said,  "and  I'm  glad  it's  close 
to  the  road." 

"So'm  I,"  said  Joe. 

"And  there's  no  fence  for  you  and  me  to  lift  it  over: 
but  I'll  help  you  drag  it  home  after  we've  cut  it  down." 

"  It's  (  'hristmas  all  over,"  said  Joe. 

"There's  a  sleigh  with  bells  on  it  coining  up  the  road." 

"Somebody's  going  to  town." 

"None  of  our  folks.  Nobody  on  this  timber  has  any 
bells." 

The  bells  came  merrily  up  the  road  until  a  handsome 
cutter,  drawn  by  two  splendid  bay  horses,  pulled  up  with- 
in fifteen  feet  and  six  inches  of  Peddy  Mudge.  There 
were  just  fifteen  of  her  foot-prints  in  the  snow  between 
her  and  a  wolf-tail  which  was  dragging  out  on  that  side 
of  the  cutter.  It  occurred  at  once  to  Joe  Heidelberg,  un- 
der the  tree,  that  wolves  must  be  plenty  in  the  country 
that  sleigh  was  made  in.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  fur 
to  be  seen,  and  some  bright  blankets,  and  a  great  fur  cap 
with  a  very  red  nose  under  it,  and  below  that  was  a  long, 
bushy  white  beard  that  seemed  to  be  holding  the  reins. 

Peddy  took  it  for  granted  that  a  man  was  there  some- 
where, and  she  was  not  scared  a  bit  when  a  deep  hoarse 
voice  asked  her: 

"  What  are  you  doing  away  out  here  in  the  snow  ?" 

"  We're  doing  some  Christinas.  Joe  Heidelberg  is  cut- 
ting down  a  tree  for  it,  and  we're  going  to  have  it  in  the 
school-house." 

There  was  a  sort  of  cough  that  made  Joe  think  of  one 
of  the  wolf-skins  trying  to  be  alive  and  bark,  and  then  the 
voice  went  in  under  the  tree,  looking  for  him  and  saying: 

"  Joe,  is  all  that  tree  to  be  for  one  Christmas  ?" 

"Of  course  it  is.  You  see,  we  haven't  anything  but 
some  candles  to  put  on  it.  and  so  we're  going  to  have  a 
big  one.  Miss  Hopkins  she  got  the  candles  with  her  own 
money,  and  she's  cut  'em  all  in  two.  Going  to  stick  'em 
on  everywhere,  and  then  we'll  make  the  school-house  good 
and  dark,  and  light  'em  up  and  have  a  Christinas." 

"Candy  and  presents  and  all  sorts  of  things  ;"  said  the 
voice. 

"No,  there  won't,"  said  Peddy,  gravely.  "The  candy 
and  all  the  other  things  are  in  Mr.  Crump's  store,  at  the 
bridge.  Nobody's  got  any  money  to  buy  'em.  So  we're 
going  to  have  a  big  tree  and  some  candles.  We're  going 
to  sing,  too." 

"Now  I'd  like  to  hear  that,  and  to  see  the  tree.  Have 
you  got  any  children  to  come  ?" 


" Stacks  of  'em,"  said  Joe,  "all  up  and  down  the  timber, 
and  some  out  on  the  prairie,  and  they'll  all  be  there,  and 
all  the  old  folks  too.  and  the  .school-house  '11  be  jammed, 
and  we'll  have  the  biggest  kind  of  a  time." 

"That's  it.  Going  to  have  some  cold  chicken  and  some 
pies." 

"Yes,  sir, "said  Peddy,  "and  there'll  be  some  apples, 
and  Miss  Hopkins  isn't  sure  but  what  there'll  be  some 
coffee." 

"Where  does  Miss  Hopkins  live  ?     Who  is  she  ?" 

"She's  the  school-ma'am,"  replied  Peddy,  "and  she 
lives  down  on  the  other  side  of  the  Fork." 

"What's  your  name  ?" 

"  I'm  Peddy  Mudge,  and  he's  Joe  Heidelberg,  and — 

"  Jump  right  in  here  with  me,  Peddy,  and  come  along 
and  show  me  where  Miss  Hopkins  lives.  She's  just  the 
young  woman  I  want  to  see." 

"She  isn't  young  at  all,  sir,"  said  Peddy;  "and  I've 
got  to  stay  and  help  Joe  cut  down  the  tree  and  drag  it  to 
the  school-house." 

"No,  you  haven't,"  shouted  Joe.  "Go  right  along. 
Don't  you  miss  a  good  sleigh-ride.  Besides,  he  wants  to 
go  and  see  Miss  Hopkins." 

That  settled  the  matter,  and  Peddy  at  once  clambered 
into  the  cutter.  Joe  Heidelberg  lost  sight  of  her  then, 
except  that  something  about  as  large  as  a  small  wolf  was 
on  the  seat  beside  the  white  beard  that  was  driving,  and 
in  a  moment  more  he  heard  her  call  back  to  him  :  "Good- 
by,  Joe.  Hear  the  b.ells!" 

He  heard  them,  and  peeped  through  the  boughs  of  the 
tree  after  them,  saying  to  himself:  "It  sounds  kind  o' 
Christmas.  If  we  had  a  lot,  we  could  hang  'em  on  the 
tree,  and  they'd  make  a  jingle  if  you  shook  it." 

Peddy  Mudge  held  her  breath  for  a  little  distance,  those 
two  horses  did  spring  away  with  such  a  whiz.  When  she 
was  asked,  "Where  is  Mr.  Crump's  store?"  her  breath 
came  out  in  a  great  puff,  and  she  had  to  draw  it  in  again 
before  she  could  answer: 

"Down  by  the  bridge,  this  side,  and  the  school-house 
is  just  'cross  the  bridge;  and  Mrs.  Crump  feels  real  bad 
about  it.  and  so  does  he." 

She  was  led  right  on  to  explain  what  it  all  meant,  and 
it  was  curious  how  very  much  she  knew  about  everybody. 

"  You  must  have  ears,"  he  said  to  her. 

"Yes,  sir."  And  then  the  sleigh  was  pulled  up  in  front 
of  Crump's  store,  and  its  driver  got  out  to  hitch  his  horses 
to  the  hitching-post. 

Peddy  was  not  one  bit  afraid  of  him,  but  she  did  wish 
she  could  see  more  of  his  face,  so  she  should  feel  sure  of 
knowing  him  again  some  other  time.  He  was  short  and 
fat,  and  he  wore  an  overcoat  that  came  down  to  his  feet. 
It  had  a  fur  collar  that  turned  up  around  his  neck,  and 
the  laps  of  his  fur  cap  turned  down  over  the  collar,  and 
the  front  of  the  cap  came  down  to  his  nose.  There  was 
nothing  of  his  face  to  be  seen  but  the  nose  itself,  big  and 
red  and  hooked,  and  a  pair  of  great  gray  eyes,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  nose,  like  other  men's;  but  then  he  wore 
glasses,  and  Peddy  said  they  were  "all  one  twinkle." 

In  a  minute  more  the  furry  man  was  examining  the 
toys  and  candies  in  Mr.  Crump's  big  window,  and  Mr. 
Crump  told  him  he  could  have  the  whole  lot  for  what, 
they  cost  him. 

"You  don't  say!"  exclaimed  the  furry  man.  "All  I 
want  just  now  is  a  pound  of  candy  for  Peddy." 

"Put  it  up  in  two  papers,  Mr.  Crump,"  said  Peddy — 
"one  for  me  and  one  for  Miranda  Adams." 

"Two  pounds,"  said  the  furry  man,  "in  two  papers. 
I'd  forgotten  all  about  Miranda." 

"She  lives  right  on  our  way  to  Miss  Hopkins's,"  said 
Peddy;  "and  you  needn't  stop  long.  I  can  run  in  and 
leave  it  for  her." 

"Come  along,  Peddy,"  said  the  furry  man;  and  when 
they  got  out  by  the  sleigh  he  lifted  her  in  as  if  she  had 
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"been  a  kitten  with  two  papers  of  candy  between  her  fore- 
paws.  When  they  stopped  in  front  of  old  Mr.  Adams's 
house  Peddy  heard  him  exclaim:  "Log  house.  I  declare! 
I  see  how  it  is  about  Christmas.  This  is  a  very  new  coun- 
try; it's  just  settling  up.  I  must  see  Miss  Hopkins." 

Peddy  did  not  say  anything  in  reply  to  thai.  She  went 
straight  to  the  door,  and  opened  it  without  knocking,  and 
put  down  the  paper  of  candy  on  the  floor,  and  shouled: 
"That's  for  Miranda.  I  must  go  and  take  care  of  the 
man.  It's  his  present.  He's  real  good,  and  he  knows  all 
about  Christmas." 

"  Wish  I  did  1"  said  the  furry  man. 

Then  she  was  in  the  sleigh  again  as  if  she  had  been  a 
sort  of  bird  and  had  hopped  there,  and  before  he  could  do 
many  more  questions  and  answers  she  said  to  him:  "  Miss 
Hopkins  lives  there.  It's  Deacon  Graham's  house,  all  but 
the  little  wing." 

Peddy  found  herself  compelled  to  stay  in  Deacon  Gra- 
ham's part  of  the  house  while  the  furry  man  went  in  and 
had  a  long  talk  with  Miss  Hopkins.  After  that  she  hail 
a  splendid,  jingling  sleigh-ride  all  the  way  home;  but 
there  was  not  one  chance  given  her  to  guess  what  I  he 
furry  man  said  to  the  school-ma'am.  He  drove  right 
away  when  she  got  out,  and  her  mother  put  the  pound  of 
candy  into  the  closet,  for  fear  it  might  be  eaten  up  too 
fast. 

Joe  Heidelberg  chopped  his  tree  down,  and  set  out  with 
it  all  alone.  It  was  a  job  to  get  it  upon  the  sleds,  and 
then  it  was  hard  pulling,  until  he  came  to  where  the  road 
went  close  to  a  bend  of  the  North  Fork,  and  some  of  the 
toys  saw  him.  He  walked  behind  the  sleds  to  steady  the 
tree  after  that.  Nobody  would  have  thought,  that  there 
were  so  many  boys  in  that  neighborhood  as  were  pulling 
those  sleds  and  giving  orders  about  it  before  they  got  to 
the  school-house. 

Christmas  morning  came  wonderfully.  Nobody  along 
the  North  Fork  had  ever  before  seen  so  clear  and  bright 
and  beautiful  a  day,  with  such  perfect  sleighing.  Be- 
. sides,  there  was  almost  nothing  in  the  world  for  anybody 
to  do  except  to  be  happy  if  he  had  any  real  Christmas 
in  him. 

Joe  Heidelberg  and  some  of  the  other  boys  were  at  the 
.school-house  right  away  after  their  breakfasts,  but  they 
had  put  up  the  tree  the  day  before.  There  it  stood  on  the 
platform,  and  all  that  they  could  do  with  it  now  was  to 
turn  it  around  and  back  again,  and  guess  which  way  it 
would  shine  the  candles  best. 

The  planks  across  the  bench  backs  that  were  to  serve  as 
tables  were  all  in  their  places,  but  there  was  nothing  upon 
them  until  after  the  people  began  to  arrive.  It  was  not 
until  after  that,  moreover,  that  Miss  Hopkins  had  blank- 
•ets  and  coverlets  enough  to  darken  the  windows,  or  sheets 
to  finish  the  great  curtain  across  the  room  in  front  of  the 
platform. 

"Anyhow,"  said  Joe,  "we  can  make  the  old  stove 
red-hot,  and  we  can  keep  the  dogs  from  lighting  on 
Christmas  Day." 

It  was  great,  and  everybody  said  so,  when  the  tables 
began  to  stop  looking  so  bare  and  planky  and  hungry. 
Miss  Hopkins  was  looking  at  them,  when  Peddy  Mudge 
said  to  her: 

"Tin-re's  nine  prairie-chickens  already,  and  there's 
more  a-coming,  besides  the  other  chickens  anil  tin-  rab- 
bits, and  a  whole  bag  of  apples  and  some  doughnuts." 

There  was  something  or  other  the  matter  with  Miss 
Hopkins.  Her  face  was  pretty  good-looking  at  any  time, 
but  it  seemed  particularly  rosy  that  morning,  ami  her 
mouth  was  all  one  ripple  of  smiles. 

"None  of  us  boys  and  girls  must 'touch  anything  on 
the  tables  till  after  the  curtain  drops,"  said  Jernsha  I  -ang- 
worthy.  "  They're  beautiful  now.  Just  look  at  them." 

So  they  were,  for  they  represented  the  very  best  that 
•the  new  settlers  on  the  North  Fork  could  do  for  the  great 
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of  corn  bread,  but  not  anything  like  ei  ter. 

The  rope  across  the  room  in  fronl  of  the  platform  was 
now  all  hung  with  sheets,  pinned  together  at  the  edges, 
and  it  made  the  best  kind  of  a  curtain.  Nobody  could 
guess  what,  was  going  on  behind  it,  and  Miss  Hopkins 
had  promised  that  there  would  be  a  real  Santa  Clans. 
Some  people  said  il  was  going  to  he  .loe  1  [cidelberg  dress- 
ed up.  and  now  lie  was  suddenly  called  for  and  disappeared 
behind  the  curtain.  Then  they  heard  him  say,  "  Oil,  my!" 
and  cough  and  chuckle  as  if  he  were  half  choked. 

"  He's  eating  something  nice, "said  Jerusba  Langwor- 
thy,  "and  it  isn't  fair.  I  wish  1  was  in  there.'1 

"It's  time  for  me  to  go  in,"  said  IVddy  Mndge.  "They 
want  me." 

Her  face  was  red  and  pale,  both,  and  she  crept  under  the 
curtain  with  her  mouth  and  e\  es  wide  open. 

"Children, "suddenly  shouted  I  'eacon  Graham,  "all  of 
you  that  can  sing,  let  us  sing." 

Everybody  began  with  him,  and  you  could  not  even 
hear  the  plates  clatter  while  that  hymn  was  going  on. 

"Now,  boys, "called  out  Miss  Hopkins,  from  away  in 
there  among  the  mysteries,  and  Bob  Langworthy  at  once 
exclaimed: 

"That  means  to  darken  up  the  windows.  It's  a-com- 
ing, boys!  Christmas  is  a-coming." 

"We're  going  to  have  one  this  time,  sure." 

Nobody  knew  just  why,  but  Deacon  Graham  was  start- 
ing another  hymn,  and  a  loud  one.  at  the  very  moment 
when  there  came  a  sound  of  sleigh-bells,  going  around  the 
school-house  to  the  platform  end.  Then  the  door  at  that 
end  flew  open,  and  a  gust  of  cold  air  almost  blew  down  the 
curtain.  It  was  awful  to  be  so  nearly  in  the  dark  in  the 
daytime  when  such  things  were  going  on,  and  some  of  the 
people  found  it  very  hard  to  sit  still.  Right  between  two 
of  the  stanzas  of  that  hymn  everybody  heard  Peddy 
Mudge's  voice  again  and  again,  and  it  sounded  a  good  deal 
as  if  she  were  trying  to  crow. 

"Miss  Hopkins  is  lighting  the  candles  now,"  whispered 
Jerusha  Langworthy.  "There  won't  be  anything  else  ex- 
cept them  on  the  tree,  but  it  '11  be  splendid." 

"Boys,"  rasped  out  Billy  Graham,  "look  at  the  stove! 
The  red-hot's  going  on  up  into  the  pipe.  We  must  throw 
in  some  more  wood,  and  see  how  high  we  can  make  it 
climb." 

"Hush!"  said  his  mother.  "Miss  Hopkins  is  saying 
something  in  there." 

Even  Mrs.  Graham  herself  did  not  know  that  her  hus- 
band was  under  instructions  to  "keep  them  singing  haixl 
all  the  time."  The  hymn  he  was  now  on  was  a  long  one, 
and  the  next  stanza  of  it  poured  out  and  drowned  what- 
ever talk  was  leaking  through  the  curtain. 

During  all  that  time  there  had  really  been  a  great  deal 
going  forward  upon  and  around  the  platform.  The  Christ- 
mas tree  reached  to  the  very  ceiling,  and  its  branches  were 
uncommonly  wide,  and  there  was  a  perfect  extravagance 
of  half-candles  tied  to  them  everywhere.  There  was  no- 
thing but  half-candles  until  after  the  sleigh-bells  came 
jingling  around  the  house,  and  Peddy  Mudge  and  Joe 
Heidelberg  were  called  in  to  help  Miss  Hopkins.  Four 
other  boys  and  three  girls  had  lo  be  sent  out,  and  neither 
of  them  heard  .Miss  Ho]. kins  say  to  herself: 

"Peddy  can  keep  her  month  shut,  and  so  can  Joe,  but 
not  one  of  them  could  for  a  minute." 

The  people  out  there  in   the  dark  be  ee  one  an- 

other as  the  candles  on  the  tree  were  lij  :  tin- light 

shone  through  the  curtain,  and  Wash  Martin  got  his  ears 
boxed  for  going  up  to  peck  tin'.. ugh.  His  mother  said 
that  nobody  could  blame  him,  considering  what  an  awful 
bustle  was  going  on  inside  there,  and  Deacon  Graham 
struck  up  "Old  Hundred"  lrem<  Then  every- 

body stood  up,  and  at  the  end  of  the  last  line  they  heard 
Peddy  Mudge  say : 
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••FIRST    A    GIRL.   AND    THEN    A    BOY.   BY    TURNS." 


"  Now,  Miss  Hopkins,  if  it  doesn't  break  down — 

"Ready,  Joe?"  said  Miss  Hopkins,  very  loudly.  "All 
ready,  Ptddy  '.  Now,  one,  two,  three — drop!" 

"Ah — ah — ah — h!"  was  the  first  sound  that  \vas  heard. 
It  eame  from  every  long-drawn  breath  in  the  whole 
school-house,  and  then  a  small  boy  who  was  standing  so 
near  the  stove  that  his  trousers  were  scorching  gave  a 
sort  of  hot  dance,  and  called  out,  "Bully !" 

"  Wish  you  merry  Christmas!''  almost  laughed  a  deep 
hoarse  voice  from  just  in  front  of  the  tree.  And  Peddy 
Mudge  stood  close  by  that  voice  and  shouted, 

"  Hurrah  for  Santa  Glaus!" 

Nobody  else  could  hurrah  at  all  for  looking  at  that  per- 
fect blaze-  of  wonder.  All  the  candles  were  well  a-bui-ning 
when  the  curtain  fell,  and  they  had  a  sort  of  miracle  to 
shine  upon. 

"  Kverything  old  Crump  had.  sure  as  you  live!"  said 
Wash  Mail  in. 

All  was  there,  sure  enough,  with  some  other  things 
that  had  never  been  inside  of  Mr.  Crump's  store.  There 
were  three  big  frosted  cakes  on  the  labb-  at  one  side  of  the 
tree.  The  tree  itself  was  hung  all  over  with  little  white 
parcels,  and  little  colored  parcels,  and  toys,  and  skates, 
and  there  were  sleds  and  other  things  scattered  around 
it.  It  was  just  the  craziest  thing  to  look  at  that  had  e\  er 
been  seen  along  the  North  Fork. 

Rig-ht  in  front  of  the  tree  stood  a  little  fat  mountain  of 
wolf-skins,  with  a  fur  cap  and  a  long  white  beard,  and 
the  deep  1  loafse  voice  came  out  through  the  beard :  "Chil- 
dren, step  up  as  your  names  are  called,  and  if  anybody 
isn't  called  for.  let  him  say  so.  Now,  Pedcly.  read  I  he  list." 


"  Jernsha  Langworthy,"  began  Peddy. 

And  Jerusha  came  up  all  of  a  tremble,  to  go  back  with 
her  hands  full.  Peddy  read  another  name,  and  another, 
as  fast  as  the  furry  man  nudged  her;  and  first  it  was  a 
girl,  and  then  it  was  a  boy,  by  turns.  They  all  came  for- 
ward on  tiptoe,  and  with  very  red  faces.  Some  of  them 
tried  to  say,  "Thank  you,  sir,"  and  said  it  huskily,  and 
some  could  not  get  it  out  at  all.  The  furry  man  said 
something  or  other,  very  chirpily,  to  caches  they  came. 

"  All  done  ?"  he  shouted  at  last.  "  Now,  Miss  Hopkins, 
the  Christmas  Carol." 

Never  before  had  the  children  of  the  North  Fork  sung 
as  they  sang  that  carol.  The  furry  man  beat  time  to  it 
with  his  hands  and  feet  as  he  stepped  slowly  back  till  he 
was  nearly  behind  the  tree.  On  went  the  singing,  and 
now  his  left  hand  touched  the  latch  of  the  door.  Just  as 
it  died  away  he  lifted  his  right  hand  very  high,  and  said: 
"  Children,  don't  any  of  you  ever  forget  it — it  is  written, 
'  Axi>  TIIF.Y  J-.UOUGHT  HIM  GIFTS.'" 

The  door  he  was  touching  flew  open,  and  before  any- 
bod  v  knew  what  to  say  or  do  there  was  a  sudden  jingle  of 
sleigh-bells  and  a  sound  of  rapidly  trotting  hoofs,  and  Ped- 
dv's  Santa  Clans  had  disappeared.  There  was  a  great  time 
al'ti-r  that,  and  the  cake  was  all  eaten  up:  but  Miss  Hop- 
kins knew  nothing,  and  Mr.  Crump  knew  nothing,  and 
I'eilily  Mudge  said  he  told  her  that  he  came  from  the  Ka •-:, 
and  she  thought  he  must  be  one  of  the  Wise  Men.  Per- 
haps he  was,  for  as  he  drove  away  he  remarked  to  himself: 
"It's  worth  while  to  be  rich  now  and  then,  but  I  never 
before  got  quite  so  much  for  a  little  money.  Hurrah  for 
Christmas!'' 
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THE  "LONELY  LADY'S"  CHRISTMAS. 

BY    LVCY    C.    L  ILL  IE. 
JJart  I. 

DOLLY!  Dolly!  wake  up;  it's  after  five." 
•'What  if  it  is  ("     Down  went  Dolly's  curly  head 
under  the  apology  for  bedclothes. 

But  Val,  the  elder  sister,  continued:  "It's  no  use.  Dolly; 
you'll  lini-i'  to  get  up,  you  know.  Come:  the  coffee  is 
nearh  made.  Don't  you  smell  it ?" 

This  brought  the  little  golden  head  on  the  cot  slowly 
around  ;  a  pair  of  merry  if  only  half-awakened  blue  eyes 
appeared  above  the  old  blanket,  and  surveyed  Valerie's 
brisk  little  figure,  the  attic-room,  and  the  coffee-pot  boil- 
ing on  a  small  kerosene  stove,  with  some  satisfaction. 

''Come;  and  don't  wake  mother."  Valerie  pinned  her 
old  frock  together,  and  moved  back  to  the  stove,  while 
Dolly  made  a  heroic  bound  out  of  bed,  and  began  dress- 
ing as  only  a  little  girl  on  a  bitter  December  morning 
in  a  fireless  room  can  dress :  clothes  flung  on,  hands 
and  face  washed  in  a  few  seconds,  and  hair  brushed  as 
though  by  a  gymnastic  feat.  All  the  while,  however, 
Dolly's  eyes  were  directed  toward  the  breakfast  Valerie's 
cold  fingers  were  preparing,  for  the  younger  of  the  two 
little  Morisons  had,  as  Val  often  remarked  witli  a  sigh,  an 
''appetite  for  twenty."  But  what  could  you  expect  ?  Was 
ten  \earold  Dolly  Morison  not  human?  And  work  as 
hard  as  she  and  her  sister  might  in  the  shirt  factory,  had 
they  not  young  blood  in  their  veins,  healthy  appetites, 
and  natural  childish  longings? 

And  this  was  Christmas-time  too — time  to  be  merry  and 
hungry,  and  wish  for  all  sorts  of  comforts  and  delights,  as 
Dolly  could  have  told  you,  even  though  you  had  hard  work 
to  get  three  meals  a  day,  and  were  obliged  to  work  eight 
hours  in  a  factory,  and  then  climb  four  flights  of  stairs  to 
an  attic  where  your  poor  mother  had  labored  painfully  all 
day.  But  Dolly  and  Val  could  remember  better  times — at 
least  Val  could — what  Doll y  called ' '  Christmas-tree  times" ; 
and  Valerie  hail  a  happy  way  of  telling  stories  which  de- 
lighted the  young  people  at  the  factory,  and  which,  with 
her  odd  knack  in  doing  services  for  this  one  and  that,  her 
tact  and  her  fun,  and  her  ready  good-humor,  made  her  a 
favorite  and  a  leader  among  her  own  circle.  Val's  word 
was  law  in  the  room  where  she  and  Dolly  sewed  on  cuffs 
and  buttons  at  ten  cents  a  dozen  shirts,  and  so  when  she 
had  declared  the  day  before  to  a  select  few  that  she  had  a 
•'scheme  for  some  Christmas  fun, "not  one  but  went  home 
happier  for  it,  although  not  even  to  Dolly  had  Val  as  yet 
confided  any  details  of  her  plan.  But  she  had  informed 
the  younger  sister  that  if  she  would  be  up  half  an  hour 
earlier  on  this  morning  she  should  hear  of  it. 

"Tell  me  now,"  Dolly  whispered,  while  she  sipped  at 
the  weak  hot  coffee  Valerie  had  prepared. 

"Wait  until  we  are  out,"  returned  Val.  "I  have  to 
show  you  something  first." 

And  so  Dolly  had  to  be  content  to  do  as  Val  said,  but 
something  in  the  older  girl's  twinkling  glance  showed 
that  success  was  to  come  of  her  scheme, whatever  it  might 
be,  and  Dolly  hurried  after  her  down  the  rickety  old 
stairs,  almost  forgetting  how  bitterly  cold  it  was,  how  few 
warm  things  she  had  on,  and  what  a  long  bleak  walk  it 
was  to  the  factory. 

Their  walk  took  them  through  some  of  the  best  streets 
of  the  New  England  town,  past  many  houses  where,  under 
soft  blankets  and  on  comfortable  beds,  children  of  their 
own  age  were  lying  fast  asleep,  not  to  be  wakened  or  dis- 
turbed until  nature  had  had  her  full  measure  of  rest;  and 
Dolly  often  sighed  as  she  glanced  up  at  some  of  these  win- 
dows where,  later  in  the  day,  young  faces  were  to  be  seen, 
wishing  she  and  Val  ever  could  come  in  for  the  "good 
times"  that  she  felt  sure  were  to  be  had  there. 

Dolly  was  a  soft,  round-faced  little  thing,  who  looked 
just  made  for  petting  and  caressing,  for  plenty  to  eat 


and  drink,  warm  clothing,  and  bright,  pleasant  surround- 
ings. Valerie  \\as  taller  and  thinner,  and  much  more  in- 
dependent; but  if  she  had  only  had  her  way  she  would 
have  loaded  her  little  sister  with  all  the  good  things  of 
this  eartli,  and  made  her  life  one  long  gala  day  of  bright- 
ness and  rejoicing.  Val  never  minded  how  hard  she 
worked;  somehow  her  active,  clever  fingers  seemed  made 
for  it,  just  as  her  dark  eyes  seemed  made  to  flash  out  a 
bright  glance  on  some  tired  comrade,  to  grow  pitiful  and 
gentle  when  some  one  was  in  trouble,  to  gleam  with  in- 
dignation when  some  one  was  injured  or  overburdened; 
but  Dolly — pretty  "  blue  and  gold"  little  Dolly  ! — how  en- 
tirely out  of  sorts  with  everything  natural  did  it  look  to 
see  her  bending  her  curly  head  over  a  great  piece  of  coarse 
calico,  to  see  her  pretty  little  mouth  screwed  to  one  side 
in  the  effort  to  get  her  needle  through  the  buttons,  or  to 
watch  her  babyish  fingers  struggling  with  the  cuffs  Va- 
lerie so  often  had  to  baste  on  for  her.  or  even  to  sew  over 
again!  Sometimes  Dolly's  tears  splashed  down  upon  her 
work,  and  then  Valerie  could  stand  it  no  longer.  Down 
would  go  the  elder  sister's  sewing,  Doll y's  work  was  taken 
swiftly  out  of  her  hands,  and  Dolly  herself  sent  out  on 
one  excuse  or  another,  while  Val  staid  after-hours  and 
did  the  little  sister's  work  when  her  own  was  finished. 

So  many  of  these  sudden  gusts  of  tears  had  fallen  late- 
ly that  Valerie  had  decided  upon  some  definite  Christmas 
festivity  just  among  themselves.  Dolly  for  once  should 
know  what  "Merry  Christmas"  meant. 

"There,  Dolly."  said  Val,  suddenly  putting  her  hand  on 
her  little  sister's  arm ;  "  do  you  see  that  little  sort  of  shed 
— near  the  lonely  lady's  house  ?" 

Dolly  looked.  In  the  dim  light  of  the  winter  morning 
she  looked  at  the  big  brown  house  standing  back  from 
the  road  which  Val  had  named  the  "lonely  lady's,"  be- 
cause they  had  seen  its  solitary  occupant  so  often  stand- 
ing in  her  window,  or  going  to  and  from  her  carriage, 
always  alone,  always  with  an  expression  on  her  hand- 
some face  of  such  weariness  and  fatigue.  The  children 
did  not  think  she  was  ill.  She  walked  firmly,  holding 
her  head  high ;  she  spoke — giving  orders  to  the  footman  or 
others — in  a  clear,  sweet,  healthful  voice ;  but  she  was  lone- 
ly. Val  was  sure  of  that,  and  Dolly  accepted  it  because  Val 
said  so.  I  wonder  what  Mrs.  Vandyke,  the  wealthy  wid- 
ow lady,  whose  nephew  owned  the  very  factory  in  which 
they  worked,  would  have  thought  had  she  but  known 
that  the  two  little  children  trudging  back  and  forth  often 
stopped  to  look  at  her — to  pity  her! — and  that  they  named 
her  the  "lonely  lady." 

Not  far  from  the  house,  just  where  the  roadway  took  a 
bend,  was  an  old  long-unused  shed.  It  had  some  windows, 
but  no  longer  any  panes  of  glass,  and  why  it  had  been  al- 
lowed to  stand  there  in  that  way  so  long  tenantless  no- 
body knew.  But  Val's  keen  glance  had  detected  it,  had 
seen  in  it  just  what  she  needed.  In  that  shed  she  and 
Dolly  would  have  a  Christmas  tree,  and  to-day  she  meant 
to  unfold  her  plan  and  get  a  few  friends  to  join  them. 

Dolly  listened  breathless;  her  color  came  and  went;  as, 
following  Val,  she  entered  the  little  building  and  looked 
around  at  the  bare  walls,  while  Val  said,  in  a  prompt 
voice:  "Here  we'll  put  the  tree  up.  Johnny  Baker  will 
get  one  for  us.  Only  a  little  one,  but  there  shall  be 
things  for  every  one." 

"What  things  ?"  said  Dolly. 

" Oh,  something ;  we'll  get  something.  See  here;  I've 
made  a  list  of  twenty  children  in  the  factory." 

Val  perched  herself  on  an  old  ledge  under  one  of  the 
windows,  and  pulled  from  her  pocket  a  piece  of  brown 
wrapping- paper  on  which  she  had  written  the  list  of  names. 

"I  don't  believe  any  of  these  would  have  a  thing  for 
Christmas,  so  I  chose  them,"  she  announced  to  Dolly, 
pulling  her  skirts  down  to  make  her  knees  and  ankles  if 
possible  warmer,  "and,  Dolly,  you  know  our  hymns? 
Well,  we  must  sing  them.  Oh  dear — 
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"What?"  said  Dolly. 

"  We  ought  to  have  some  candles  to  stick  in,"  said  Yal, 
in  momentary  despair,  and  turning  around  to  regard  the 
place  which  she  intended  the  tree  to  occupy  with  a  frown 
between  her  straight  little  eyebrows. 

••  We  can  ask  Mr.  Jones  for  some.'' 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Val, springing  down  from  her  perch. 
"Now,  Dolly,  you  see  we  will  have  so  little  for  the  pre- 
sents that  we'll  have  to  do  lots  for  the  s'prise  part  of  it, 
so  don't  say  a  word  to  any  one,  will  you  ?" 

Dolly  promised.  But  all  that  day  it  was  hard  work  to 
keep  her  word,  for  so  many  in  the  factory  said,  "What 
are  you  thinking  of,  Doll  ?''or  "What's  tin-,  matter  with 
Val  :  she's  up  to  something  !"  that  it  was  hard  not  to  burst 
forth  with  details  of  their  secret.  At  dinner-time  Val  rush- 
ed to  Dolly  with  news  that  Mr.  Jones  had  promised  her  five 
candles. 

"  When  he  said  what  would  I  give  for  them,"  said  Val, 
gleefully, "  I  told  him  an  invitation  to  a  party.  You  ought 
to  have  seen  his  look." 

"But  the  presents,  Val,"  said  Dolly,  whose  face  all  day 
had  looked  like  a  happy  cherub's. 

"Oh,  they'll  cornel  I've  a  whole  lot  to  show  you  when 
we  get  home." 

Mrs.  Morisori  had  gone  out  to  work  for  a  "lung  day," 
and  so  when  the  children  got  back  to  the  attic  at  half  past 
six  they  had  it  to  themselves,  and  Val  displayed  her  trea- 
sures. I  wonder  what  many  young  people  in  Dyketown 
would  have  thought  of  them:  odds  and  ends  of  cali- 
coes— some  long  enough  for  aprons,  others  only  lit  for 
patchwork.  These  Brumeley,  the  foreman,  had  given 
Val.  Then  some  bits  of  silk  which  belonged  in  the  de- 
partment where  the  jerseys  were  made,  and  dozens  of 
empty  spools. 

"  What  are  those  for  V  queried  Dolly. 

"You'll  see,"  said  Val.  And  Dolly  did  see  the  next 
day  when  at  dinner-time  Johnny  Baker  and  Val  went  to 
\\ork,  fastening  them  for  wheels  on  to  boxes,  and  then 
making  toy  carts  of  them,  or  stringing  the  smallest  ones 
and  painting  them  in  gay  colors,  while  sonic  were  cut  up 
into  rounds  and  glued  on  to  ornament  the  button  boxes 
the  foreman  in  the  upper  room  had  given  Val.  Val  and 
Johnny  cut  up  the  button  cards  into  paper  dolls  and  fur- 
niture, and  Val  dressed  some  of  the  dolls  in  calico,  while 
Johnny  drew  faces  and  colored  heads  of  hair  with  the  pen- 
cils he  had  for  marking  off  "  lots." 

It  would  have  been  well  worth  any  one's  time  to  have 
watched  Val  and  her  friends  the  next  few  days.  How 
they  contrived  to  make  so  much  out  of  a  little  I  can  hard- 
ly explain  ;  but  gradually  the  collection  of  presents  accu- 
mulated until  a  very  fair  show  was  made,  and  then  as  they 
were-  going  home  one  cold  starlight  night  Johnny  Baker 
and  Yal  got  the  tree  into  its  place  in  the  old  shed. 

The  day  had  been  a  very  tiring  one  at  the  factory ;  Val 
had  worked  hard,  not  only  for  herself,  but  for  others,  and 
it  had  been  rather  difficult  to  feel  cheerful;  but  when 
Johnny  set  up  the  little  fir-tree  he  had  contrived  to  get 
from  the  woods  near  his  own  house,  and  Val  thoughthow 
her  Christmas  party  would  please  the  children  in  the  fac- 
tory, her  spirits  rose,  and  she  almost  forgot  how  cold  her 
fingers  were  as  she  helped  Johnny  fit  the  tree  into  a  little 
round  box  he  had  cut  a  hole  in  for  that  purpose. 

"I  don't  suppose  we  could  get  a  fire  going,"  said  Dolly, 
ruefully,  and  Val  shook  her  head,  and  answered: 

'.'  They're  not  so  used  to  fires,  though,  that  they  can't  do 
without  them.  Now  see  here,  Dolly:  I'm  going  to  write 
the  invitations." 

As  it  was  late  and  dark,  Val  allowed  the  use  of  one  of 
the  candles,  and  this,  stuck  into  an  old  box  cover,  illumi- 
nated the  three  little  heads— Dolly's  curls.  Johnny's  wild 
locks,  and  Val's  rather  rough  dark  hair,  all  brought  near 
together,  while  Val,  on  some  of  the  wrapping-paper  ob- 
tained at  the  factory,  wrote  the  invitations. 


'  •Johnny  Baker  and  Yal  ami  I  lolly  Morison  invite 
you  to  their  Christmas  tree  party  Christmas  Eve— next 
Tuesday." 

"That's  about    it,"  said    Val.  regarding   her   work   with 

some  pride  and  deliberation.  "  We'll  gel  I  ui-nty  written 
out  easy  enough." 

Val  lifted  her  head  at  this  point,  and  looked  out  of  the 
old  window  across  the  stretch  of  wintry  laun  to  the  lonely 
lady's  house— to  the  library  window,  within  which  she 
could  see  ruddy  beams  of  lire-light,  and  could  guess  what 
fine  objects  the  glow  broughl  to  view,  (inly  odd  bits 
were  ever  disclosed  to  (he  I  \\  o  children  who  so  compas- 
sionated the  prosperous  Mrs.  Vandyke  -the  frame  of  a  pic- 
ture, the  rich  curve  of  an  old  sofa,  the  corner  of  a  table; 
but  they  suggested  so  much,  even  to  these  little  untaught 
minds,  that  it  was  surprising  the  pity  for  her  only  grew. 

Dolly  pulled  Valerie's  dress. 

"What  are  you  thinking  of,  Val  ?"  she  whispered. 
Johnny  had  returned  to  another  inspect  ion  of  the  tree, 
and  Valerie  bent  over  her  little  sister,  saying  in  a  low 
tone :  "Dolly,  I  guess  we'll  ask  her — the  poor  lonely  lady. 
I  don't  believe  any  one  is  ever  with  her,  or  she  ever  has 
a  Christmas  tree." 

Mrs.  Vandyke  was  alone  in  her  fine  old  house  that  De- 
cember evening,  trying  to  while  away  I  lie  twilight  hours 
which  were  to  her  full  of  so  many  sad  memories.  Hus- 
band and  children  had  been  swept  away  from  her  within 
the  space  of  two  short  weeks  by  a  fever  raging  in  the 
town  live  years  before,  and  since  that  time,  refusing  all 
oilers  of  companionship  and  consolation,  the  broken-heart- 
ed woman  had  shut  herself  more  than  ever  away  from  the 
world,  closing  her  door  and  her  heart  as  well,  believing 
that  the  weight  of  her  bereavement,  the  dignity  of  such 
unlooked-for  sorrow,  gave  her  the  right  to  this  silence  and 
seclusion. 

Years  before,  her  half-sister  had  married  not  overpros- 
perously,  and  settled  in  a  neighboring  town,  and  being  left 
•A  widow  with  two  little  girls  and  one  son,  had  written  to 
Mrs.  Vandyke  asking  "advice.1'  Mrs.  Vandyke  gave  it 
liberally,  sending  her  a  check  for  seven  hundred  dollars, 
and  promising  her  the  same  annually  until  the  girls  should 
be  educated,  and  then  placing  the  lad  in  business— after 
that  she  would  decide  uhat  else  could  be  done;  but  in  all 
of  this  the  kindness  had  only  been  from  a  sense  of  duty; 
there  was  no  opening  of  the  closed  doors  of  her  heart,  110 
impulse  of  tenderness  and  affection;  and  Dorothea  and 
Irene  Williams,  and  their  half-grown-up  cousin  Adelaide, 
used  to  wonder  why  Aunt  Irene  was  not  more  loving,  why 
it  seemed  so  hard  to  accept  the  gifts  which  never  failed  to 
reach  them  for  Christmas  and  New- Year's. 

There  was  no  heart  in  them;  even  Mrs.  Vandyke  her.- 
self  realized  this  with  a  sigh.  The  season  had  lost  all  its 
fine  flavor  since  her  own  little  son  and  daughter — her 
black-eyed  little  Philip  and  golden  haired  little  Tessie— 
had  been  taken  from  her.  "They  were  mine,"  the  widow 
would  say  to  herself  iii  her  lonely  hours;  "  why  could  not 
(iod  have  left  them  to  me  a  little  longer?"  And  mean- 
while the  proud  heart  hardened,  the  cold  hands  closed 
tin-liter  and  drew  back  further  from  friendly  grasps,  and 
as  the  two  poor  little  children  in  the  factory  had  discov- 
ered, she  was  indeed  lonely  and  to  be  pitied. 

The  fire-light  flashed  upon  many  beautiful  objects  in  her 
library  that  evening,  and  on  the  Bgure  of  the  "lonely 
lady"  herself,  richly  dressed,  with  her  u  Lite  hands  clasped 
listlessly,  shining  with  jewels,  her  face  cold  and  melan- 
choly even  in  the  comforting  glow:  and  yet  there  was 
something  in  it  which  would  appeal  sti  "a  tender 

heart  for  sympathy.  I  think  quick  lit  for  all  her 

poverty  and  the  hardships  of  her  you  .ould  have 

understood  what  to  say  to  the  "lonely  lady" that  moment 
if  she  had  been  near  her. 
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BRIGHTIE'S  CHRISTMAS  CLUB. 

BY  ALICE  M.  KELLOGG. 
IV. 

LL  the  members  of  the  Christmas 
Club  were  chatting  busily  over 
the  register  at  school. 

"This  afternoon  is  to  be 
our  last  meeting,"  said  Sa- 
die. "  It  doesn't  seem  as 
if  it  were  four  weeks  since 

Brightie    asked    us    to    come    that    first    Friday    to    her 
house." 

"  I  wish  Christmas  would  come  sooner  now,"  said  Ma- 
bel. "  I  have  made  such  pretty  presents  for  our  family! 
—  with  Aunt  Jennie's  help,"  she  added. 

"Mamma  said  we  must  not  forget  to  thank  Brightie's 
aunt  for  helping  us,"  said  Mabel's  sister. 

"  She  has  been  too  lovely  for  anything,  giving  her  aft- 


FOB  OPERA-GLASSES. 

ernoons  to  us  girls,  and  showing  us  how  to  make  so  many 
different  things,"  said  Daisy,  with  enthusiasm. 

"Wasn't  it  nice  of  her  to  let  us  all  call  her  Aunt  Jen- 
nie?" asked  Nell.  "It  made  me  feel  at  home  with  her 
right  away.  She  has  the  sweetest  voice — 

"And  the  loveliest  face — "  interrupted  Sadie. 

"  And  the  pleasantest  manner — "  put  in  Mabel's  sister. 
— Of  any  one  we  know,"  came  in  one  breath  from  all 
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FOR  BABY  KITTY. 


WHISK-BHOOM  CASE. 

the  six  members  of  the  club  as  they  parted  to  take  their 
places  in  the  history  class. 

A  stranger  might  not  have  thought  Aunt  Jennie  the 
embodiment  of  all  the  graces  that  had  been  attributed  to 
her,  but  the  hearts  of  young  school-girls  are  easily  won  by 
kindness  and  attention,  and  Brightie's  aunt  was  securely 
placed  in  their  affections. 

At  Brightie's  suggestion  each  member  of  the  club 
brought  the  articles  she  had  made  at  the  previous  meet- 
ings, and  the  room  looked  like  a  fair,  so  covered  were  the 
tables  and  chairs'  with  photograph  cases,  card  holders, 
scent  bags,  match  holders,  aprons,  pen-wipers,  calendars, 
umbrella  cases,  and  bags  of  every  description. 

The  quietly  organized  little  band  of  workers  had  ac- 
complished a  great  deal  by  steady  and  careful  endeavor. 

"To-day,  I  believe,  you  were  each  to  ask  me  how  to 
make  some  particular  thing;  isn't  that  so?"  inquired 
Aunt  Jennie.  "But,  first,  I  have  just  made  a  card  case 
that  you  must  see.  Two  pieces  of  card-board  covered 
with  fine  brown  linen,  two  strips  sewed  inside  of  one  side, 
and  one  wide  one  inside  the  other.  See  how  convenient 
for  the  pocket,  folding  to- 
gether as  it  does,  and  taking 
so  little  room.  Now,  Ma- 
bel, you  begin." 

"I  saw  a  plush  bag  for 
hoi  d  i  n  g  opera-glasses, "  said 
Mabel.  "I  would  like  to 
make  one  ever  so  much." 

Aunt  Jennie  smiled.  "I 
made  one  not  long  ago,  so 
I  can  show  you  very  quick- 
ly, Mabel. 

' ;  Stand  your  opera-glass- 
es on  some  stiff  pasteboard, 
and  pencil  around  the  bot- 
tom of  them.  Cut  out  the 
figure  thus  made,  which 
will  look  like  two  heels. 
Cuttwo  pieces  of  pasteboard 
like  this.  Cut  a  piece  of 
plush  and  of  silk  (the  same 
color)  large  enough  to  go 
all  around  the  pasteboard 
figure,  and  three  inches  taller  than  the  glasses  are  when 
closed.  Cover  the  pieces  of  pasteboard,  one  with  plush 
and  the  other  with  silk.  Sew  the  two  bags  up,  bast- 
ing the  silk  one  inside.  Sew  the  plush  securely  to  the 
plush-covered  board,  and  baste  the  silk  lining  over  these 
stitches.  Then  witli  strong  glue  fasten  the  silk-covered 
board  over  the  stitches.  Turn  the  bag  right  side  out. 
Sew  the  tops  neatly  together,  and  run  sewing  silk  three 
times  around,  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  top,  for  the  silk 
cord  drawing-strings  to  be  run  through.  If  you 'make 
this  neatly,  Mabel,  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  hand- 
some your  case  will  look.  Now,  Daisy,  how  can  I  help 
you  ?" 
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•'  I  want  to  make  something  for  Baby  Kitty,  but  I  can't 
think  what,''  replied  Daisy,  witli  a  puzzled  expression. 

"Why  not  make  her  a  pretty  blanket  of  white  flannel  ? 
Cut  it  just  the  size  you  want,  and  bind  it  all  around  with 
blue  ribbon.  Have  a  pattern  stamped  on  it,  and  the  word 
'Baby'  in  one  corner.  Then  embroider  or  outline  this 
with  blue  floss.  Now,  Nellie  ?" 

"Mother  needs  a  new  laundry  bag,  and  I'd  like  to  make 
something  different  from  her  old  one,"  replied  Nellie. 

"Here  is  something  pretty  and  new,''  began  Aunt  Jen- 
nie. "  Buy  two  lengths  of  figured  cretonne  or  calico  a 
yard  and  a  quarter  in  length,  unlike  if  possible.  Divide 
each  in  the  middle  lengthwise.  Cut  one  end  of  each 
length  in  a  point.  Sew  them  together,  and  you  will  have 
a  bag  with  a  pointed  end.  Cut  a  strip  of  calico,  and  make 
a  bow  for  this.  Hem  the  top  in  a  three-inch  hem,  and 
run  two  extra  threads  half  an  inch  apart  above  the  hem- 
ming. These  are  for  the  drawing-strings,  which  should 
be  of  strong  tape.  It  is  simple,  and  is  really  the  shape  of 
an  ornamental  bag  for  the  arm,  but  very  roomy  for  your 
purpose,  and  very  pretty  in  color  wherever  hung-." 

Lulu  had  her  hand  up  before  Aunt  Jennie  had  ceased 
speaking,  and  when  she  met  her  inquiring  look,  said,  hur- 
riedly, "A  whisk-broom  holder  for  me,  please." 

"Another  bag,  I  declare!"  exclaimed  Daisy. 

"Here  is  quite  a  novel  way  to  make  a  whisk-broom 
holder,"  replied  Aunt  Jennie.  "A  fan,  with  the  wire 
taken  from  the  bottom  and  folded  in  the  middle;  a  piece 
of  bonnet  wire  doubled,  run  through  the  holes,  and  twist- 
ed securely.  Also  run  another  doubled  wire  between  the 
fan  sticks  close  to  the  paper.  Cover  this  with  narrow 


satin  ribbon  passed  out  and  in  between  the  sticks,  and  tied 
with  a  bow  in  front.  A  piece  of  pasteboard,  V-shaped, 
covered  with  linen,  and  neatly  overhandcd  on  the  edges, 
forms  the  back.  Bore  holes  in  this,  and  in  the  fan  sticks 
also  at  top  and  bottom,  and  fasten  together  with  wires." 

"Splendid!"  exclaimed  Lulu,  as  the  holder  grew  to 
completion  in  Aunt  Jennie's  hand;  "the  very  thing  to 
hang  in  our  hall.  But  I'm  not  going  to  tell  whom  I  shall 
give  it  to,"  she  added,  with  a  toss  of  her  curls. 

"  I  know,"  said  Bertha,  saucily.  "But,  Aunt  Jennie, 
I'm  the  last,  and  there  isn't  much  time,  and  I  want  a  bag 
for  grandma's  knitting-ball." 

"Here  is  a  pretty  one,  and  very  new.  That  silk  hand- 
kerchief about  your  neck  would  make  one,  but  of  course 
you  must  have  a  fresh  one.  Baste  the  four  sides  of  the 
handkerchief  down  for  a  hem  two  inches  wide,  rounding  . 
the  corners.  These  four  corners  will  hang  down  like 
tabs,  when  three  runnings  of  silk  are  sewed  on  the  edge 
of  the  hem.  Run  in  a  yard  of  lutestring  ribbon  on  each 
side  to  draw  up  snugly,  ami  grandma's  ball  will  be  secure.'' 

As  she  finished  speaking,  the  door  opened,  and  Brightie's 
mother  appeared,  followed  by  the  servant  with  a  tray. 

"Oh,  mamma,  what  a  surprise!"  screamed  Brightie, 
quite  overcome  with  the  seven  dishes  of  ice-cream,  which 
were  speedily  monopolized  by  the  little  group. 

When  the  clock  struck  five,  none  of  the  party  were  in 
haste  to  go,  although  they  began  to  gather  their  work  to- 
gether. When  Brightie's  mother  proposed  that  the  car- 
riage should  take  them  all  home,  their  faces  brightened, 
and  quickly  donning  hoods  and  cloaks,  with  kisses  and 
farewells  the  little  Christmas  Club  dissolved. 
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HOW  THEOPHILUS  FISHED  SANTA  CLAUS 
OUT  OF  THE  SEA. 

BY    MART    E.   VANDYXE. 
I. 

"  TT  seems  as  if  I  always  feel  it  more  at  Christinas  than 
JL  at  any  other  time  of  the  year." 

"It  is  too  bad.  Mary.  I  can't  bear  to  have  the  children 
disappointed." 

"  Aren't  we  really  going  to  have  any  Christmas,  mam- 
ma ?  Won't  Santa  Glaus  really  come  ?" 

"  I'm  afraid  not,  dear.  Oil !  oh-h-h  1  What  icas  that  ? 
What  was  it?" 

Mrs.  Miller  sprang-  to  her  feet  nearly  frightened  into  a 
nervous  attack;  her  husband  looked  sharply  around,  and 
the  children — there  were  four  of  them — flew  in  all  direc- 
tions, adding  their  voices  to  the  general  tumult. 

The  cause  of  all  this  disturbance  was  a  noise— such  a 
remarkable  noise! — a  noise  that  seemed  unlike  any  that 
had  ever  fallen  upon  the  human  ear  before,  and  it  seemed 
to  come  from  directly  under  the  sofa. 

"Boo-hoo-hoo!"  it  sounded.  "  Boo-hoo-hoo-hoo-hoo! 
Boo-hoo-BOO-HOO  1"  louder  and  louder. 

"  Oh  my  !"  sighed  Mrs.  Miller,  as  something  familiar  in 
the  sound  seemed  to  strike  her,  "  it's  Theophilus.'' 

•  Why.  of  course  it's  Toph,"  added  the  eldest  boy  Char- 
lie. The  others,  seeing  the  alarm  subside,  began  to  laugh 
—all  but  Mr.  Miller. 

"Come  out  of  there,  you  young  scamp."  he  said. 

''I — I — I  darsn't.      Boo-hoo-hoo-hoo-hoo-hoo !" 

"  Stnp  that  noise  at  once  and  come." 

Mr.  Miller  was  accustomed  to  obedience,  and  this  time 
the  offender  thought  it  best  to  make  his  appearance. 

Such  an  appearance  as  it  was!  Theophilus,  called 
Toph  for  short,  was  a  negro  boy  of  ten.  He  was  not  as 
black  as  ink,  but  he  was  just  as  black  as  a  negro  boy  could 
be.  His  hair  curled  so  tightly  that  only  a  madman 
would  have  thought  of  putting  a  comb  through  it.  His 
eyes  \\i-rc  as  bright  as  polished  coals,  and  they  in  their 
blackness  and  his  teeth  in  their  whiteness  shone  and 
sparkled  almost  like  diamonds.  Toph  was  very  hand- 
some to  look  at  ordinarily;  now  he  was  a  pitiful  object. 
His  face  wore  the  ashen-gray  look  that  with  his  race  pass- 
es for  pallor:  the  tears  streamed  down  his  cheeks. 

"  What  were  you  doing  there?" 

"  X-n-nufTinY' 

"  What  brought  you  into  this  room  ?" 

"  I — I — I  was  1-1-lonesome." 

Mr.  Miller  smiled.  Toph  might  have  been  lonesome. 
He  was  accustomed  to  sharing  nearly  everything  with  the 
other  children  but  their  meals.  Just  now  there  was  fear- 
ful enmity  between  Toph  and  the  ruling  power  of  the 
kitchen.  The  desire  for  human  companionship  had  per- 
haps led  him  to  seek  it  in  the  dining-room. 

"  Why  did  you  make  that  horrible  noise  ?" 

Toph's  tears  flowed  afresh. 

"'Cause  I  heard  Missus  say  that  Kismus  ain't  coming. 
Boo-hoo-hoo-hoo-hoo !" 

"Stop!" 

Mr.  Miller  looked  at  Theophilus  with  the  expression  of 
a  man  who  has  endured  all  he  can. 

"  Mary" — to  his  wife — "  this  boy  must  be  sent  away." 

"  I'm  afraid  so,"  Mrs.  Miller  sighed. 

"  W-w-what  for  ?"  sobbed  Toph. 

"  Who  does  all  the  mischief  in  this  placr  :" 

"M-m-me." 

"Yes. 'Me.'"  Mr.  Miller  could  not  help  smiling.  "Yes, 
Toph.  it  is  you  who  keep  the  household  in  commotion.  It 
was  you  who  set  fire  to  the  corn  rick  and  nearly  burned 
us  out  of  house  and  home;  you  who  ate  up  all  the  custard 
when  the  minister  was  coming  to  dinner;  you  who  put 
the  kitten  in  the  well  so  that  we  nearly  died  of  thirst  be- 
fore it  could  be  cleaned  out  and  the  water  used.  Now 


you  nearly  set  Dinah  distracted  with  your  pranks  in  the 
kitchen,  and  this  morning  you  have  ruined  our  breakfast 
and  probably  made  Mrs.  Miller  ill.  Toph.  you  must  go. 
To-morrow  I'll  take  you  back  to  the  settlement." 

Theophilus  left  the  room  with  his  heart  quite  broken. 
Big  sobs  shook  his  breast,  and  the  tears  rained  down. 

"  Must  Toph  really  go,  mamma  ?"  asked  Charlie,  while 
Ted  and  Johnnie  and  Bertha  listened  eagerly.  Toph  was 
dear  to  them  all. 

"I'm  afraid  so,  dear.  The  fact  is,  we  can't  afford  to 
keep  him.  Toph  eats  a  great  deal,  and  we  are  very  poor, 
and  growing  poorer  every  day." 

"Is  it  all  Uncle  Alick's  fault  ?" 

"Uncle  Alick's  fault?  Why  do  you  ask  such  a  ques- 
tion ?" 

"  Didn't  you  say  one  day,  mamma,  that  if  Uncle  Alick 
had  done  differently,  we  would  have  been  well  oft'  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  said  so." 

"They  are  old  enough  to  understand  the  matter,"  said 
Mr.  Miller. 

"  Do  tell  us  about  it,  mamma.'' 

"  Theve  isn't  much  to  tell,  dear.  Your  father  and  I 
have  always  had  a  sad  struggle  to  get  along.  Before  you 
were  born.  Uncle  Alick  lived  with  us.  He  got  very  tired 
of  our  life  here,  and  one  day  he  went  away  to  seek  his 
fortune,  promising  that  if  he  found  it,  he  would  come 
back  and  share  it  with  us.  For  years  we  never  heard  of 
him,  but  something  like  eighteen  months  ago  a  letter 
came  saying  that  he  had  been  successful.  He  had  made 
a  great  deal  of  money  quite  suddenly.  He  had  invested 
it  abroad,  thinking  it  a  safer  plan.  After  some  time  he 
wrote  again,  saying  that  he  was  coming  over  to  see  us. 
Then  news  came  that  the  ship  on  which  he  sailed  was  lost. 
and  Uncle  Alick  with  it.  We  sent  to  London,  and  tried 
every  means  to  find  the  property.  We  had.  of  course, 
nothing  but  Alick's  letter  to  show  that  it  existed.  We 
could  find  no  trace  of  anything.  The  business  house  he 
named  as  having  charge  of  his  papers  and  valuables  de- 
nied their  existence.  Uncle  Alick  has  never  been  heard 
from,  and  we  can  find  no  trace  that  he  ever  owned  any- 
thing. Every  year  we  grow  poorer,  and  so  it  is  that  this 
season  we  think  Christmas  will  fail  to  come  to  us." 

Mre.  Miller  looked  round  at  a  circle  of  very  grave  faces. 
It  certainly  was  hard — four  little  folk,  and  no  Santa  Clans. 
If  only  Uncle  Alick  had  not  been  lost  at  sea! 

In  the  mean  time  how  was  it  with  Toph  ?  That  young 
man  had  gone  into  the  kitchen  very  disconsolate.  His 
first  greeting  to  Dinah  was.  "  Yer  needn't  trouble  'bout 
me  no  mo'." 

'•!  Why  not  ?  Ain't  yer  born  to  wear  de  life  out  o'  some 
'un,  and  ain't  dat  some  'un  me  ?" 

"No.  I  ain't." 

"What  is  yer,  den  ? — a  sort  of  lubly  honey  blossom,  jes 
a  reg'lar  blessin'  to  dose  yer  c'nnected  wid  ?"  This  was  sar- 
casm. Dinah's  wrath  broke  out.  "Hi!  yer  good-fur- 
not'iu'  no-'count  little  niggah  !  Git  out  o'  here.  Scat!" 

Toph  went.  His  bearing  was  very  forlorn  and  the 
tears  fell  fast.  The  rest  of  the  day  he  spent  in  wandering 
about  the  house  and  grounds  saying  farewell  to  his  old 
haunts.  The  children.  Charlie  at  their  head,  did  the  best 
they  could  to  console  him. 

Everything  was  done  that  could  be  done  by  the  family 
to  soften  the  blow,  but  there  was  no  averting  it.  When 
morning  came,  Mr.  Miller  was  ready,  and  so  was  Toph. 
With  his  bundle  of  belongings  he  was  helped  into  the 
wagon  by  Charlie,  amid  a  series  of  sad  good-byes.  Even 
Dinah  forgave  the  departing  sinner,  and  put  up  a  nice 
luncheon  for  him.  Toph  was  carried  off  to  the  settle- 
ment. 

II. 

Toph  had  been  a  member  of  Mr.  Miller's  family  for  three 
years.  He  was  a  relic  of  the  hired  man  Sam  and  Maum 
"Liza.  The  latter  had  been  Mrs.  Miller's  cook.  When  she 
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died  and  left  her  nine-year-old  pickanniny  behind  her, 
Mr.  Miller  had  kept  the  boy  on  his  father's  account.  But 
Sam  had  been  among  the  first  of  Mr.  Miller's  prosperous 
belongings  to  retire.  Topli  had  been  left  principally  be- 
cause his  father  had  not  known  what  to  do  wilh  him. 
Now  that  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  keep  him  longer, 
the  only  disposition  that  could  possibly  lie  made  of  him 
was  to  send  him  away  to  a  negro  settlement  some  len 
miles  off,  where  Sam  had  some  relatives.  Toph  was  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  an  aunty  as  black  as  himself, 
and  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  boy. 

Topli  was  a  miserable  boy.  Life  was  a  very  different 
business  in  Aunt  Chloe's  cabin  from  what  it  had  been  in 
the  Millers'  pleasant  home.  There  was  no  shirking  now, 
and  very  little  mischief  to  get  into.  Toph  had  to  work. 
There  were  sticks  to  be  gathered  for  Aunt  Chloe's  fire, 
there  were  errands  to  be  run,  and  there  was  food  to  be 
provided.  Aunt  Chloe  had  the  "  rlieumatiz,1'  and  there 
were  very  often  days  when  but  for  Toph's  ingenuity  they  ! 
might  have  gone  hungry.  Toph  did  odd  jobs  for  any- 
body who  would  employ  him,  now  and  then  he  snared  a 
rabbit.  Fortunately,  too,  the  settlement  was  near  the  sea 
and  at  the  mouth  of  a  shallow  river.  Toph  was  a  pretty 
good  fisherman,  and  many  a  meal  he  coaxed  out  of  the 
blue  waters  for  himself  and  Aunt  Chloe,  when  but  for 
his  activity  they  might  have  gone  hungry. 

As  December  drew  near,  Toph  became  very  melancholy. 
What  should  he  do  ?  Everybody  had  forgotten  him. 
Even  Charlie  Miller,  his  great  friend  and  ally,  had  learn- 
ed by  this  time  how  to  get  along  without  him.  Life  at 
the  settlement  was  unendurable;  nothing  but  hunting 
for  fire-wood,  fishing,  and  running  errands  for  Aunt 
Chloe.  Was  there  no  way  of  getting  back  to  the  Millers  ? 
Toph  felt  that  if  he  didn't  accomplish  it  in  some  way  he 
should  die.  After  all,  dying  wouldn't  be  so  bad.  What 
a  big  fuss  was  made  about  people  when  they  died !  Per- 
haps if  he  was  dead  somebody  would  remember  him.  The 
idea  was  quite  a  new  one.  What  a  splendid  way  out  of 
all  his  difficulties  it  would  be! 

"I  t'ink,"  says  Toph  to  himself,  "I'll  jes  go  down  to  the 
sea  an'  drown  myself.  Den  dey'll  all  be  sorry.  Dey'll  find 
out  how  nice  I  is,  jes  as  dey  always  do  when  people  die.'' 

Toph  took  his  way  to  the  sea  on  suicide  intent,  but  it 
was  to  be  remarked  that  as  he  went  he  whistled.  There 
were,  indeed,  a  great  many  things  to  attract  his  attention. 
Winter  though  it  was,  there  were  a  few  animals  about. 
Now  and  then  a  squirrel  out  for  an  airing  ran  across  his 
path.  Now  a  friendly  dog  belonging  to  some  neighbor 
looked  at  him  kindly.  He  spied  a  chicken  or  two,  and 
sent  a  stick  flying  at  them  by  way  of  diversion.  Present- 
ly Toph  arrived  at  the  shore,  and  looked  at  the  water. 
"  It  looks  awful  cold." 

Certainly  it  did.  Toph,  like  the  rest  of  his  race,  loved 
to  be  warm.  It  would  certainly  be  a  mistake  to  plunge 
into  those  freezing  waters.  The  very  foam  on  the  crest- 
ed waves  looked  like  snow.  Toph  hated  even  to  wash 
his  face.  How  much  worse  it  would  be  to  be  wet  all  over 
when  the  thermometer  was  nearly  down  to  zero,  and  no 
fire  to  warm  himself  by  anywhere  about! 
"Hi !  what's  dat?" 

Toph  spied  something  knocking  about  among  the  waves. 
It  seemed  to  be  a  square  object,  heavy,  but  not  too  heavy 
to  float.  Was  it  a  box,  and  what  might  there  be  in  it? 
A  great  many  ships  were  wrecked  off  the  coast  near  which 
Toph  and  his  friends  the  Millers  lived.  This  object  had 
probably  come  from  one  of  them. 

Thoughts    of   desperate   deeds   vanished    from    Toph's 
mind.     His  attention  was  concentrated  upon  that  square 
box.     A  wave  brought  it  nearer. 
"  Sho's  yer  born,  it's  a  trunk." 

Toph  knew  what  a  trunk  was.  There  were  several  in 
the  Millers'  household.  People  always  used  trunks  when 
they  travelled.  He  had  seen  Charlie  Miller  sent  away  to 


school   with  a  trunk.      He.  Toph.  would  like  very  much* 
to  have  a  trunk  lo  go  travelling  wilh.      Not   that    lie  ex- 
pected to  travel  much.      Still,  he  might  as  well  have  the 
trunk.      The  only  point  now  was  to  yet  hold  of  it. 

Somehow  this  was  accomplished  more  easily  than  might 
have  been  expected.  Thai  trunk  seemed  determined  to 
come  ashore.  It  even  showed  an  inclination  to  land  it- 
self at  Toph's  feet.  All  that  was  necessary  was  for  him 
to  wait  until  a  wave  brought  it  inland,  then  give  it  a  good 
push  up  the  beach  with  all  his  slivnylh,  and  put  a  stone 
under  it  to  keep  it  from  being  earned  buck  into  deeper 
water.  The  tide  was  rising,  aud  after  the  above  operation 
had  been  performed  several  limes.  Toph  was  in  possession 
of  his  treasure. 

Presently  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  lock.  A  stone 
conquered  it,  and  the  contents  were  revealed  to  view. 
What  were  they  '.  Some  clothing  such  as  men  wear — 
shirls.  under-shirts,  collars,  coats,  and  trousers;  little  traps 
such  as  shaving-brushes,  tooth-brushes,  hair-brushes,  a  few 
books,  and  a  package  of  papers. 

Toph  despised  books  and  papers.  They  reminded  him 
of  the  school  Mrs.  Miller  had  sent  him  to.  The  clothes 
were  of  no  use;  he  could  not  wear  them  for  years.  Brush- 
es! Toph  grinned.  What  use  were  they  to  him  ?  Real- 
ly the  contents  of  that  trunk  were  very  disappointing. 
There  was  nothing  about  his  lind  at  all  satisfactory  but 
the  trunk  itself.  It  was  a  small  one.  such  as  travellers 
keep  in  their  state-rooms.  Toph  turned  the  contents  out, 
and  began  to  look  them  over.  Presently  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  tall  man  who  stood  beside  him. 

"  \Vell,  what  are-  yon  about  :" 

"I'm  all  right.      What  you  doin'  watchin'  me  ''" 

"  Trving  to  find  out  what  mischief  you  are  in." 

"  I  ain't  in  no  mischief." 

"Then  give  me  that  bundle"  pointing  to  one  Toph 
had  just  laid  down. 

Reluctantly  Toph  surrendered  it.  The  stranger  untied 
a  string,  and  began  to  look  over  some  papers.  They  were 
very  wet,  but  still  readable. 

"  Mr.  Alexander  Miller,"  said  the  stranger,  reflectively. 

"Hi!"  said  Toph.     "  Gimme  dat." 

"What  for?" 

•'You  said  Miller,  didn't  you  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  I  know  Mr.  Miller  and  Mrs.  Miller,  and  if  dere's 
any  Miller  about  dem  t'ings,  I  knows  deir  owners,  and  I 
wants  to  take  'em  home." 

After  this  there  was  a  long  discussion  between  Toph 
and  the  stranger. 

III. 

It  was  two  days  before  Christmas.  Charlie  Miller  was 
standing  at  the  gate  of  his  home.  There  was  a  very  sad 
look  011  his  face.  He  had  just  been  explaining  to  John- 
nie and  Bertha  and  Ned  that  Santa  Claus  certainly  was 
not  coming.  Was  it  not  enough  to  make  any  group  of 
children  look  grave  '. 

"  Why,  there's  Toph  !"  A  prolonged  shriek  came  from 
Johnnie. 

"So  it  is!" 

"So  it  is!" 

"So  IT  is!" 

A  prolonged  series  of  shrieks  from  all. 

"Mamma!      Papa,!     Come— come    quick!      It's 
come  back,  and  in  a  wagon  with  a,  gentleman.     And  \ 
a  trunk !" 

In    a    few   minutes   Mr.  and   Mrs.  Miller  had 
their  visitor.     The  stranger  had  drawn  Mr.  Miller  aside, 
while  the  children  were  plving  Toph  with  questions. 

"Oh,  Toph,  how   did   you   get   here  2 
you  back  ?" 

"The  trunk.''  answered  Toph. 

"Tell  us  all  about  it,"  demanded  Johnnie. 

Toph   began,  but   was   interrupted  by  Mr.  Miller's  re- 
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'"THE    FACT    IS    THAT    TOPH    HAS    FISHED    HIM    UP    FROM    THE    SEA.'" 


turn.  What  did  that  strange  look  on  his  face  mean  ?  He 
certainly  was  not  sorry  about  anything.  It  even  seemed  as 
if  he  might  be  glad,  and  yet  he  was  very  grave.  Mrs.  Mil- 
ler looked  at  him,  and  the  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 

"  Oh,  papa,  do  tell  us  what  has  happened !" 

"  Come  here,  To  ph."  He  drew  the  boy  toward  him,  and 
placed  his  arm  about  him. 

"We — we  must  all  thank  Toph,"  he  began.  "We 
told  you,  did  we  not,  little  ones,  that  Santa  Clans  wasn't 
coming?  Well,  he  will  come.  The  fact  is  that  Toph  has 
fished  him  up  from  the  sea." 

Oh!  what  a  chorus  of  shouts  there  was!  "Toph  and 
S:int;i  Glaus!  Santa  Glaus  and  Toph !"  The  voices  rang 
out  until  Dinah  came  from  the  kitchen,  and  " 'clar'd  to 
gracious  dey'd  raise  de  house." 

When  the  story  came  to  be  told  at  length,  Johnnie  and 
Bertha  were  too  little  to  understand,  and  Toph  was  quite 
puzzled,  but  to  the  rest  it  was  all  very  clear.  Uncle  Alick 
had  been  quite  as  good  as  his  word.  He  had  made  a  great 
deal  of  money.  He  had  put  the  papers  that  represented  it 
into  the  care  of  a  banker  in  London,  taking  a  receipt  for 
them.  Then  he  started  for  America  with  the  precious  re- 
ceipt in  his  trunk.  The  ship  was  wrecked  and  poor  Uncle 
Alick  was  lost  forever.  But  the  little  state-room  trunk 
had  floated  ashore,  and  Toph  had  been  the  one  to  find  it. 

The  gentleman  who  had  seen  him  examining  his  treasure 
happened  to  be  a  clergyman  staying  at  a  little  town  near 
by,  who  was  walking  on  the  beach  for  his  health.  He  it 
was  who  had  examined  the  contents  of  the  trunk,  listened 
to  Toph's  story,  and  then  concluded  that  Toph's  friends. 


the  Millers,  were  the  ones  most  interested  in  this  offering 
of  the  sea.  When  his  vacation  ended  he  had  taken  pains 
to  bring  Toph,  trunk,  and  all  back  to  his  old  friends. 

What  a  hero  Toph  was!  He  had  fished  up  Santa  Glaus, 
and  the  whole  house  must  be  made  ready  for  his  reception. 

While  this  was  being  done,  Mr.  Miller  made  a  journey 
to  New  York.  With  that  precious  receipt  in  his  hand 
there  was  no  trouble  in  proving  the  whereabouts  of  Uncle 
Alick's  money,  and  also  their  claim  to  it. 

Poor  Uncle  Alick!  It  would  have  been  nice  to  have 
had  him  come  back,  but  the  next  best  thing  to  that  was 
to  have  the  poverty  that  worried  papa  so  much  and  kept 
mamma  so  pale  and  anxious  driven  away  forever.  To 
the  little  folk  Uncle  Alick  was  a  stranger,  and  it  was  hard 
for  them  to  see  why  mamma  wore  such  black  dresses  and 
cried  so  much  for  two  whole  weeks. 

But  as  for  Charlie  and  Ted  and  Johnnie  and  Bertha 
and  Toph,  they  did  not  cry.  In  fact,  how  could  they  ? 
Santa  Claus  had  never  been  so  liberal  before.  He  seemed 
to  bring  a  perfect  shopful  of  velocipedes  and  Noah's  arks, 
of  steam-engines  and  locomotives  that  ran  by  clock-work, 
dolls  that  talked,  and  toys  that  performed  wonders. 

As  for  Toph,  finding  himself  a  hero  and  the  benefactor 
of  the  family,  he  has  since  undertaken  to  live  up  to  his 
position.  He  wears  a  suit  of  whole  clothes  every  day;  he 
has  learned  to  read,  and  now  he  never,  never,  never  tells 
lies  or  gets  into  any  kind  of  mischief.  When  asked  about 
his  improvement,  he  says,  "A  gemman  never  does  such 
tings,  and  I's  been  a  gemman  eber  since  I  fished  Santa 
Claus  out  ob  de  sea:" 
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THE  RUGBY  GAME  OF  FOOT-BALL. 

i:V  ARTHUR  BRISBANE. 

best  part  of  u  boy's  life,  the  hardest  straggles,  the 
greatest  risks,  and  the  biggest  triumphs,  have  been 
missed  by  the  man  who  lias  grown  up  without  ever  hav- 
ing played  a  rattling  good  game  of  foot-ball.  Such  a  mail 
may  remember  with  pride  his  underhand  pitching,  or  his 
skill  in  hook  ing  cat- fish,  and  his  luck  in  never  letting  them. 
get  away;  he  may  recall  the  proud  fact  that  lie  was  the 
only  boy  who  ever  found  a  humming-bird's  nest  around 
where  lie  lived;  but  what  are  all  these  things  compared 
to  I  he  glorious  recollections  of  your  genuine  foot-ball 
player.  He  can  tell  of  whole  seasons  spent  with  never  a 
spot  between  his  ankles  and  his  knees  that  was  not  black 
and  blue.  If  lie  used  to  be  a  crack  kicker,  his  memory  is 
filled  with  pleasant  recollections  of  the  many  times  he 
kicked  a  goal  from  the  middle  of  the  field.  Whenever  he 
sees  a  yumig  rooster  grabbing  a  worm,  and  struggling  to 
escape  with  the  prize  from  the  other  chickens,  he  remem- 
bers how  he  used  to  squirm  and  dodge  around  over  the 
frozen  ground  in  the  same  way  when  he  got  hold  of  the 
ball ;  and  if  there  is  no  one  to  be  shocked  at  his  undignified 
conduct,  he  will  probably  shout  and  yell  and  encourage 
the  young  rooster  all  he  can.  For  the  love  of  foot-ball  is 
like  a  taste  for  buck  wheat  cakes — easy  to  get  and  hard  to  lose. 

The  glory  of  inventing  the  game  probably  belongs  to 
the  hoys  of  England,  and  Rugby,  one  of  the  old  English 
schools  which  did  most  to  foster  it,  enjoys  the  honor  of 
having  had  named  after  it  the  old-fashioned  and  very 
rough  game,  "  Rugby,"  after  which  all  the  games  now 
played  are  more  or  less  closely  patterned. 

The  principle  of  the  game,  as  almost  every  boy  knows, 
is  to  have  a  certain  number  of  players  divide  into  equal 
sides,  and  place  the  ball  between  them.  Back  of  each  set 
of  players  is  some  sort  of  a  high  obstruction  called  the 
goal.  Each  player  tries  his  best  to  force  the  ball  over  the 
goal  of  his  enemy,  and  works  at  the  same  time  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  driving  the  ball  over  the  goal  which  he 
has  undertaken  to  defend.  The  side  which  in  a  given 
time  succeeds  oftenest  in  driving  back  the  other,  and  in 
sending  the  ball  flying  over  the  rival  goal,  wins  the  game. 
This  is  the  skeleton  of  the  game,  upon  which  has  beeu 
fastened  a  body  of  rules  and  laws  so  complicated,  that  iu 
our  colleges  to-day  the  students  who  want  to  be  good  foot- 
ball players  have  to  spend  almost  as  much  time  on  that  as 
on  Latin,  Greek,  or  any  of  the  other  things  that  are  usu- 
ally considered  most  deep  and  incomprehensible. 

In  the  English  game  of  Rugby  there  are  fifteen  players 
on  each  side,  making  thirty  players  on  the  field  at  once. 
Th-e  ball  played  with  is  shaped  very  much  like  an  egg,  and 
the  rules  allow  the  players  to  pick  the  ball  up  and  run 
with  it,  to  kick  it  along  the  ground,  and,  in  fact,  to  do  al- 
most anything  that  will  help  along  toward  victory.  The 
other  English  game — "  the  Association'' — is  a  milder  game 
than  Rugby;  the  ball  played  with  is  quite  round,  and  the 
art  of  the  game  consists  in  "  dribbling"  the  ball  across  the 
field  between  the  feet  with  such  skill  as  to  prevent  others 
from  capturing  it  and  dribbling  it  back  again.  Plavers 
are  not  allowed  to  take  the  ball  up  in  their  arms,  and  this 
makes  the  game  much  less  rough,  as  it  does  away  with 
the  necessity  of  jumping  upon  men  who  are  running  with 
the  ball,  tripping  them  up,  charging  them  iu  the  back, 
and  other  ways  of  inducing  them  to  stop  and  rest. 

The  game  that  we  play  over  here  is  perhaps  the  best  of 
any.  To  go  through  a  really  fine  game,  such  as  is  played 
between  rival  colleges,  is  very  much  like  being  in  a  smash- 
up  011  the  railroad,  with  the  only  difference  that  the  rail- 
road smash-up  is  just  a  little  safer  than  the  other.  The 
egg-shaped  hall  is  played  with,  and  when  a  man  once  picks 
it  up  and  starts  away  with  it,  his  duty  is  to  keep  on  going 
until  so  many  players  are  hanging  to  him  that  he  can't  go 
any  further.  Then,  if  possible,  he  should  pass  the  ball 


backward  to  one  of  his  own  side,  who  will  grab  it  and  pro- 
ceed to  show  what  struggling  he  can  do.  The  difference 
between  our  game  and  Rugby  is  that  with  us  only  eleven 
men  play  on  each  side,  so  that  if  you  fall  down  you  have 
the  consolation  of  knowing  that  not  more  than  eleven  men 
will  light  on  you  at  once. 

The  hardest  and  most  exciting  part  of  the  game  comes 
with  the  scrimmage.  This  occurs  when  a  man  is  caught 
and  held  with  the  ball,  which  then  belongs  to  neither 
side.  All  the  players  iu  the  field,  except  the  goal-keep- 
ers, or  full-backs,  gather  round  the  spot  where  the  ball 
ceased  to  be  in  active  play,  and  each  side  forms  a  semi- 
circle, with  backs  to  the  goal  and  faces  toward  the.  enemy. 
The  ball  is  dropped  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  formed 
by  the  two  sides,  and  then  begins  the  struggle  for  its 
possession  which  is  illustrated  on  page  93.  The  rush- 
ers, among  whom  are  the  biggest  players,  exert  every 
muscle  to  rush  through  or  over  their  opponents,  driving 
the  ball  before  them  toward  the  rival  goal,  while  the 
quarter-backs,  usually  the  lightest,  fleetest,  and  most  ex- 
pert players,  bob  nervously  around  on  the  outside  of  the 
scrimmage,  eager  for  the  opportunity  to  snatch  the  ball 
as  it  rolls  out  from  the  forest  of  legs,  and  scoot  away  with 
it.  After  a  battle  of  a  few  seconds  some  spry  individual 
seizes  the  ball,  but  before  he  can  go  two  feet  every  solitary 
one  of  his  rivals  will  pounce  upon  him  and  squeeze  out 
his  breath,  and  then  the  scrimmage  begins  all  over  again. 

The  great  beauty  of  this  game  is  that  although  Eng- 
lish boys  discovered  it  and  Americans  took  it  up,  yet  it  is 
not  any  more  English  or  American  than  it  is  French  or 
German.  No  game  is  more  widely  spread  among  hoys, 
unless  it  be  Tag,  the  father  of  all  games,  which  was  prob- 
ably played  by  the  two  sons  of  Adam  as  soon  as  they 
grew  big  enough  to  walk.  If  you  visit  the  play-grounds 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  outside  of  Paris,  you  will  find 
the  students  of  Chaptal  College  chasing  wildly  after  foot- 
balls, with  the  long  tails  of  their  queer  uniform  coats  fly- 
ing out  behind  them.  There  are  foot-balls  flying  around 
the  play:grounds  of  almost  every  school  in  Germany,  and 
wherever  Englishmen  live,  on  the  Continent,  at  home,  or 
in  India,  you  will  find  this  beloved  game  on  top. 

English  and  Americans  are  usually  the  best  players,  of 
course,  but  still  that  is  not  always  the  case.  I  remember 
that  with  the  foot-ball  team  that  came  from  Stuttgart,  the 
capital  of  Wiirtemberg,  to  play  the  foot-ball  team  of  Hei- 
delberg, there  was  a  young  German  named  Mertz.  Mertz 
was  poor,  and  unable  to  buy  the  gay  costume  usually 
worn;  so  he  came  upon  the  field  dressed  in  a  pair  of  yel- 
low trousers  and  a  gray  flannel  shirt.  This  made  some 
of  the  spectators  smile  at  Mertz,  and  it  seemed  to  afford 
one  gentleman  very  much  amusement  indeed.  This  was 
one  of  the  Heidelberg  players,  a  very  swell  English  stu- 
dent, very  tall  and  well  dressed.  He  rode  to  the  game  on 
a  bicycle,  and  gazed  on  Mertz  through  a  single  eyeglass 
screwed  into  his  left  eye. 

But  the  gentleman  with  the  eyeglass  did  not  know 
Mertz  as  well  as  I  did.  That  humble  German  had  a  pow- 
erful neck,  almost  as  big  around  as  his  waist,  his  arms 
were  like  iron,  and  he  could  play  foot-ball.  Before  our 
English  friend  had  time  to  think,  Mertz  had  rolled  him 
over  and  over  five  or  six  times  on  the  muddy  field,  and 
finally,  taking  the  ball  away  from  him,  cantered  away 
with  it  and  made  a  beautiful  run,  scattering  the  Heidel- 
berg team  on  both  sides  as  he  went.  When  the  game 
was  over,  Mertz's  flannel  shirt  wras  badly  torn  and  his 
yellow  trousers  were  covered  with  mud;  but  he  had  won 
the  game,  and  the  man  with  the  single  eyeglass  was  proud 
to  shake  hands  with  him. 

American  colleges  have  brought  the  game  to  a  high  point 
of  excellence.  Princeton  College,  by  its  recent  victory 
over  Yale,  holds  the  foremost  position,  and  is  followed  by 
Yale,  Wesleyan,  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
the  order  given. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. — (Continued,  i 

SILE  obeyed,  without  an  idea  of  a  reason  for  it,  until 
Two  Arrows  took  him  by  the  arm  and  pointed  away 
to  the  right  toward  the  mountain  range.  They  were  on 
the  crest  of  a  high  roll  of  ground,  and  could  see  for  miles 
in  some  directions,  except  as  the  view  was  cut  off  by 
patches  and  strips  of  forest. 

"Look!     "Pache!" 

All  that  at  first  appeared  to  Sile's  eyes  were  some  mov-  \ 
ing  black  spots;  but  now  he  was  able  to  show  Two  Arrows  i 
another  of  the  advantages  of  a  civilized  man  over  a  sav- 
age.     Slung  from  his  left  shoulder  was  a  small  leathern 
case,  and  Two  Arrows  watched  him  closely  while  he  open 
ed  it,  took  out  something  silver-mounted  and  handsome, 
and  put  it  to  his  eyes.     Such  things  had  been  much  dis- 
cussed in  his  hearing,  and  he  knew  it  was  the.  "  long  eye 
of  the  pale-faces" ;  buthe  had  no  faith  in  it  until  Sile  made 
him  try  it. 

"There  they  are;  six  of  "ern,"  said  Sile.  "Then  look 
away  down  yonder  and  you'll  see  some  more.'' 

"No  see  us,"  said  Two  Arrows.      "  Come  I     Heap  bad." 

So  it  was,  for  the  dreaded  strangers  were  between  them 
and  the  mountains.  For  all  they  knew,  they  might  have 
ridden  past  others  unseen,  and  these  might  intercept,  their 
return.  Sile  was  only  a  white  boy,  and  he  understood  that 
the  young  chief  was  the  "captain"  of  their  squad  of  two. 

"Come!"  said  Two  Arrows,  as  he  led  his  pony  back 
down  the  slope  and  toward  the  forest  that  skirted  the  , 
river.  This  was  less  than  half  a  mile  away,  but  the  horses 
were  not  mounted  until  both  were  well  under  cover  of  it. 
It  struck  Sile  that  they  might  safely  ride  homeward  along 
the  stream,  but  Nez  Perce  training  and  caution  forbade 
any  such  risk  as  that.  Even  the  operation  of  reaching 
the  bank  might  be  full  of  peril,  for  nobody  could  guess  at  | 
what  moment  they  might  stumble  upon  Apache  warriors, 
and  no  others  were  at  all  likely  to  be  there.  It  was  most 
unlikely,  however,  that  their  enemies  were  advancing 
upon  both  sides  of  the  water,  and  as  soon  as  Two  Arrows  • 
reached  it  he  rode  in.  It  was  a  wide  and  therefore  shal- 
low place,  easily  forded,  and  Sile  breathed  more  freely  as 
soon  as  he  was  under  the  shade  of  the  woods  beyond. 
His  guide  and  captain  pushed  right  on  until  they  were  out 
in  a  comparatively  open  reach  of  country,  and  then  he 
turned  to  Sile,  his  whole  face  gleaming  with  uncontrolla- 
ble excitement,  and  exclaimed: 

"Ugh!  Ride  now.  Kill  hoss.  Save  pale-face.  Save 
Nez  Perce.  Get  there  before  Apache.  All  scalp  gone  if 
'Pache  coine  first." 

He  suppressed  a  whoop,  but  the  next  bound  of  his  pony 
explained  his  meaning,  and  Sile  galloped,  stride  by  stride, 
with  him.  It  was  a  race  for  life  and  for  the  lives  of  many 
others;  for  Two  Arrows  had  briefly  read  that  problem 
when  he  said  to  Sile,  as  he  handed  him  back  his  glass: 

"No  squaw.  Braves  on  war-path.  No  hunt.  Kill. 
Take  scalp." 

Both  were  well  mounted,  and  Sile  rode  well,  although 
by  no  means  so  completely  at  home  on  horseback  as  was 
his  red  friend.  His  rifle,  too,  was  more  tiresome  to  curry 
than  was  a  light  lance,  and  the  bow  and  arrows  were  now 
tightly  "slung,"  and  required  110 handling.  It  would  not 
do  to  wear  out  their  horses  in  one  rush,  but  they  kept  on 
at  the  highest  speed  at  all  consistent  with  a  long  ride.  It 
was  much  faster,  at  all  events,  than  the  Apaches  were  like- 
ly to  travel,  unless  something  new  should  stir  them  up. 
By  keeping  well  away  from  the  stream,  they  were  not 


compelled  to  follow  its  windings,  and  could  ride  more 
nearly  in  a  straight  line,  only  turning  out  for  clumps  of 
trees  and  similar  obst.rnclions.  and  paying  no  attention  to 

i'ame,  although  they  now  saw  gain;  after  gang  of  deer 
and  a  fair  sized  herd  of  bisons. 

<  'MAI'TKR    XXIV. 

SILK'S    VICTORY. 

THERE  had  been  no  anxiety  at  the  mine  on  account  of 
the  absent  hunters.  Judge  Parks  and  Yellow  Pine  had 
their  hands  very  full  of  an  inspection  of  the  cargoes  of 
the  two  wagons.  The  men  toiled  vigorously  at  the  stone 
wall  and  at  the  shingle  riving. 

Noon  came  and  went,  and  there  were  no  signs  of  re- 
turning hunters  or  of  game  of  any  sorl.  but  there  was  no 
danger  of  a  famine  in  that  camp  for  days  and  days  to  come. 

Judge  Parks  would  hardly  have  unpacked  mining  tools 
and  "fixings,"  as  Pine  called  them,  so  composedly  if  he 
could  have  known  what  was  going  forward  farther  down 
the  valley  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  little  river. 

( )n,  on  rode  Two  Arrows  and  his  companion,  and  it 
almost  seemed  as  if  both  were  growing  older.  It  was  no 
sort  of  boy-play  to  ride  like  that,  with  such  tremendous 
consequences  depending  upon  them.  Sile's  merry  face 
put  on  a  tremendously  sober  and  earnest  expression,  while 
Two  Arrows  looked  as  if  he  were  already  a  chief  in  com- 
mand of  a  war  party. 

Mile  after  mile  went  by,  and  the  horses  held  out  capi- 
tally; but  at  last  Two  Arrows  slackened  his  gait,  seemed 
to  make  a  silent  calculation,  and  halted. 

"  Pale-face  camp  there,"  he  said,  emphatically,  pointing 
across  toward  the  mountain  range  at  their  left.  "Red- 
head cross  water.  Tell  bis  people.  Two  Arrows  ride. 
Tell  Ne/,  Perce.  Red-head  go  straight,  find  camp.  Ugh!" 

"I  can  find  it,"  said  Sile.  "I  was  thinking  we'd  gone 
up-river  about  far  enough.  We  must  have  got  away 
ahead  of  the  Apaches.  Hope  I  sha'n't  meet  any." 

"Shoot  quick,"  said  Two  Arrows.  "Kill.  Take  scalp. 
Be  great  brave.  Two  Arrows  kill  grizzly.  Kill  Tadu- 
some  day.  How  !" 

He  held  out  his  hand,  and  Sile  shook  it.  hard  in  token 
of  good  by.  and  the  two  boys  separated,  each  to  carry  his 
own  tidings  and  face  his  own  dangers.  Two  Arrows  rode 
011  in  a  straight  line  up  the  valley,  and  Sile  wheeled  to- 
ward the  line  of  forest  which  bordered  the  river.  It 
struck  him  that  he  was  yet  a  little  below  the  precise 
neighborhood  of  the  mine,  and  he  was  correct,  but  as  yd 
it  was  all  guess-work.  At  all  events,  he  was  sure  that  his 
remaining  ride  could  not  be  a  long  one;  it  could  not  fail 
to  be  intensely  exciting.  In  a  few  minutes  more  his  horse's 
feet  were  in.  the  water,  and  he  was  almost  immediately 
aware  that  he  had  not  chosen  a  good  ford.  It  grew  deep 
too  fast,  and  he  had  to  ride  out  again. 

"I  won't  go  into  another  pool,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"  I'll  hunt  for  a  wide  place  where  it  ripples  well." 

He  had  not  the  experience  and  the  quick  eyes  of  Two 
Arrows,  but  he  was  learning  fast,  and  it  was  easy  to  find 
a  better  crossing.  Once  over,  he  felt  that  the  forest 
itself  a  sort  of  protection,  and  there  came  a  great  thrill 
all  over  him  at  the  thought  of  riding  out  from  under  it. 
What  if  the  Apaches  should  be  already  there,  and  what 
if  they  had  found  the  camp  and  destroyed  it? 

"They  haven't  done  that,"  said  Sile.  "unless  they  man- 
air<-d  to  take  it  by  surprise.  Our  men  are  all  old  bauds,  and 
Yellow  Pine  keeps  his  eyes  about  him.  I'll  get  in  a  good 
while  before  dark— that  is,  if  I  make  out  to  gef  in." 

He  drew  rein  for  a  moment  under  the  last  line  of 
and  he  looked  earnestly  in  all  directions, 
glass  could  not  reveal  to  him  a  sign  of  danger.      He  had 
never  seen  anything  more  absolutely  quiet  and  pea< 
than  was  that  stretch  of  open  valley,  with  its  grass  and  its 
bushes,  and  its  clusters  of  -rand  old  trees.     It  encouraged 
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'HE    SAW    THE    RED    MAN    REEL    TO    AND    FRO    IN    HIS    SADDLE." 


him  a  good  deal  to  see  a  buck  and  two  does  feeding  with- 
in a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  him,  and  he  at  once  rode  watch- 
fully onward. 

Just  as  he  rode  out  through  a  patch  of  willows  in  a  long 
hollow,  walking  his  horse  because  of  their  being  in  his 
way  a  little,  his  heart  seemed  to  stop  beating  and  stand 
still.  Then  it  beat  again,  and  like  a  trip-hammer,  for  a 
moment.  The  bridle  fell  from  his  hand,  and  he  made 
ready  his  rifle  as  if  by  an  instinctive  movement. 

Right  before  him  and  hardly  a  hundred  yards  away,  on 
tin-  rising  ground,  sat  an  Indian  brave,  in  his  war-paint, 
upon  a  very  tine-looking  horse,  and  Sile  was  sure  at  a 
glance  that  he  could  not  be  one  of  his  Nez  Perce  friends. 
They  had  no  such  horses  as  that  among  all  that  he  and 
Two  Arrows  had  found  for  them.  The  warrior  was  look- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction  at  the  instant,  but  he  was 
also  wheeling  his  horse,  and  in  a  second  or  so  more  he 
caught  sight  of  Sile.  He  had  a  lance,  but  it  was  slung 
behind  him,  and  in  his  hands  was  as  gooda  repeating-rifle 
as  Sile's  own,  and  he  raised  it  like  a  flash. 

It  was  as  if  he  lifted  two,  for  Sile's  rifle  also  came  up 
with  precisely  the  same  quick,  ready-handed  motion. 

It  was  an  awful  moment  for  Sile.  He  had  never  before 
done  as  much  real  thinking  in  one  hour  as  he  did  between 
his  first  glimpse  of  that  red-skin  and  the  rising  of  the  dark, 
threatening  line  of  that  rifle-barrel. 

He  had  thought  of  the  men  at  the  mine,  and  of  their 
need  of  warning,  and  therefore  of  the  necessity  that  he 
should  protect  himself  and  get  to  them  alive.  He  had 
thought  of  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  of  some  other 
people,  and  he  had  also  thought  what  a  dreadful  thing  it 
was  to  shoot  straight  at  a  man,  and  perhaps  to  kill  him. 

At  that  very  instant  the  two  rifles  came  to  a  level, 
whether  he  would  or  not.  He  felt  no  symptoms  of 


"buck  ague"  this  time,  for 
every  nerve  and  muscle  of 
his  body  was  stiffening. 
while  his  tired  horse  stood 
as  still  as  a  stone.  Thatua^ 
where  he  had  a  priceless 
advantage.  The  spirited 
animal  ridden  by  his  ene- 
my was  a  trifle  restive  for 
some  reason,  and  caused  a 
shade  of  delay  that  was 
just  enough  to  give  Sile  his 

„<        ;\-~f  ?«3K'*  only  remaining  chance. 

«*£  r  '  "  If  I  hit  his  horse  in  the 

head,"  he  was  thinking  as 
he  pulled  the  trigger;  but 
that  would  have  been  close 
shooting  at  a  hundred 
yards,  and  just  beyond  the 
head  of  the  horse  uas  the 
naked  breast  of  the  warrior. 
There  were  two  reports 
close  together,  and  Sile  felt 
something  prick  him  sharp- 
ly on  the  left  arm  near  the 
shoulder.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment he  saw  the  red  man 
reel  to  and  fro  on  his  horse, 
and  then  pitch  off  head 
foremost  into  the  grass. 

"  Oh,  dear  me.  I've  shot 
him  !"  he  exclaimed. 

Then  came  a  suggestion 
that  the  brave  might  be 
only  wounded,  and  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  go  and  see 
if  he  could  do  anything  for 
him.  With  that,  too,  there 
came  a  gush  of  curiosity 

and  a  fierce  and  feverish  sense  of  triumph.  He  had  fought 
a  duel  on  horseback  with  an  Indian  warrior,  with  rifles, 
and  there  were  no  other  white  boys  who  could  say  that 
they  had  done  that.  He  sat  still  upon  his  horse  for  a 
moment,  and  his  breath  came  and  went  very  quickly,  and 
then  he  somewhat  cautiously  rode  forward. 

All  irresolution  passed  out  of  Sile's  mind  as  he  rode 
forward,  for  he  felt  that  he  had  behaved  rightly,  and  had 
done  nothing  for  which  he  could  blame  himself.  He 
watched  the  fallen  man  narrowly  as  he  drew  near  him, 
luit  there  was  no  motion  or  any  other  sign  of  life. 

"I  must  have  killed  him  outright!"  He  sprang  from 
his  horse  and  bent  over  the  prostrate  form,  but  be  did 
not  have  to  look  more  than  once.  "That  hole — thafs 
u  here  the  bullet  went  in.  It  must  have  gone  right  through 
his  heart.  Well,  he  would  have  killed  me  if  I  had  not 
killed  him." 

It  seemed  to  Sile  a  matter  of  course  that  he  should  pick 
up  the  red  warrior's  rifle,  unbuckle  and  take  off  the  bead- 
worked  belt  that  carried  his  knife  and  revolver,  take  his 
lance,  catch  his  horse,  and  then  ride  onward,  carrying  with 
him  all  as  "  spoils  of  war."  He  did  it  coolly  and  steadily 
but  rapidly,  and  without  any  idea  how  very  fast  he  was 
growing. 

That  tall,  brawny  Apache  warrior  had  been  a  distin- 
guished brave,  and  he  had  been  sent  upon  a  scouting  trip 
away  in  advance  of  the  rest  merely  as  a  customary  pre- 
caution. There  had  been  no  expectation  that  he  would 
discover  anything  remarkable.  In  meeting  a  solitary  pale- 
face, he  had  undertaken  to  kill  him  very  much  as  a  matter 
of  course,  for  he  was  just  then  at  war  with  all  white  men. 
Sile  had  made  the  better  shot  of  the  two,  and  that  was 
about  all  that  could  be  said. 

[TO   BE   CONTINUED.] 
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Coins  to  a  party  in  Daffodilly  town, 
Srven  jolly  chililren.  dancing  all  tlje  way  ; 

Maud's  a  pretty  flower-girl,  in  silken  sash  and  gown. 
Will's  a  fine  young  gentleman,  and  Bess  a  lady  gay, 

And  funny  little  Nicholas,  why,  he's  a  circus  clown, 
Going  to  a  party  in  Daffodilly  town. 


OOTNG  TO  A  PARTY. 

Going  to  a  party  iu  Daffodilly  town, 
Seven  jolly  children,  skipping  in  a  row; 

Mabel  is  a  waiting-maid,  and  wears  a  jacket  brown, 
Tommy  is  a  cook,  with  cap  and  apron  white  as  snow. 

And  Theodore's  a  soldier  of  very  great  renown, 
lining  to  a  party  in  Daffodilly  town. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

I  HOPE  that  all  my  little  friends  are  enjoying 
the  pleasures  which  belong  to  this  happy  time 
of  the  year.  Every  day  leads  us  nearer  now  to 
tin-  glad  day  which  all  the  world  celebrates— the 
day  when  the  little  Babe  was  born  in  Bethlehem 
to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  It  is  a  time  to  be 
unsp'iiish  and  kind,  to  forget  anger  and  forsake 
pride,  and  to  try  to  scatter  sunshine  wherever 
we  go.  Then  there  are  so  many  secrets  to  be 
k.'l't.and  so  many  lovely  surprises  to  come.  We 
can  not  but  be  happy  if  we  take  the  true  Christ- 
mas spirit  to  our  hearts. 

Please  do  not  forget,  among  your  Christmas 
gifts,  the  little  ones  at  St.  Mary's  Free  Hospit.il. 
where  Harper's  Young  People's  Cot  has  always 
its  dear  little  patient  inmate.  Toys,  books,  flow- 
er-, ami  gifts  of  money  can  be  used  by  the  good 
S  ters  there  to  great  ad  vantage.  Address  Sister 
i  inc.  JOT  and  409  West  Thirty-fourth  Street. 

And  remember  Mrs.  Richardson,  at  Woodside, 
near  Lincolnt'pn.  North  Carolina,  and  the  little 
white  and  blap-k  pupils  in  her  Sunday-school. 
They  will  be  pleased  with  articles  for  which  you 
have  no  use,  dolls  and  story-books  which  are 
iipp\v  put  away  on  your  closet  shelves,  and  bits  of 
calico  and  worsted  for  patchwork  in  their  sew- 
ing school.  The  little  church,  of  which  I  have 
of  leu  told  you,  and  the  picture  of  which  you  saw 
in  No.  296,  is  not  yet  finished,  and  if  any  one  has 
a  silver  penny  to  send  there, Mrs.  Richardson  will 
kn  p\v  how  to  dispose  of  it. 

These  two  good  works,  the  hospital  and  the 
little  school,  make  a  special  Christmas  appeal 
to  the  readers  of  HARPER'S  YOUN»J  PEOPLE,  who 
have  so  often  helped  them  already. 


eaves  of  the  houses  the  swallows  whirl  and  race 
in  quick,  smooth  circles,  and  then  dip  their  wings 
in  the  Suwanee's  sapphire  water.  'Tis  a  glorious 
change  from  sullen  winter  winds,  the  breath  of 
northern Thor.  All  daylong  we've  been  gather- 
ing holly,  mistletoe,  and  Southern  moss  to  deco- 
rate the  homes  of  our  little  Northern  friends  who 
can  not  spend  the  winter  with  us.  May  we  ask 
you  to  please  send  stamps  for  postage.  Many  of 
the  girls  send  for  mistletoe  and  moss,  and  the 
postage  collectively  amounts  to  quite  a  sum.  In 
my  next  letter  I  will  tell  you  something  of  the 
old  plantation  darkies,  the  camp- meetings  and 
quaint  old  songs,  and  when  the  orange  blossoms 
eotiie,  we'll  send  you  some  of  those.  Do  we  all 
have  to  tell  our  age?  Well,  I'm  nearly  sixteen, 
and  next  year  I'm  going  to  Vassal-  College. 

MAIUE  D. 


JACKSONVILLE.  FLOP.IHA. 

There  are  often  requests  from  my  little  reader 
f  rii-nds  for  letters  fi-om  Florida.  Perhaps  one  de- 
scribing my  trip  to-day  would  be  of  interest,  for  it, 
w  a-  -pent  "  'way  down  upon  the  Suwanee  River." 
AH  'lay  long  the  music  has  been  tinkling  in  my 
tar-,  ti  ir  tar  along  the  groves  is  echoed  the  sweet 
t.imilMi  song,  on  and  on  through  the  rustling 
leaves,  mingling  its  cadence  with  each  plash  of 
ilii'  waves  that  kiss  its  shore.  All  along  the 
bank.-,  arc  homes  of  beauty;  perhaps  in  all  the 
orange-scented  South  there  are  none  more  per- 
fect, more  sweet  with  gardens  and  soft  sea 
In  i  at  h.  more  rich  in  ancient  groves,  or  more  ten- 
derly nestled  in  the  bosom  of  bountiful  nature. 
Ma/.'-s  of  water  lie  amid  the  grand  old  forests  of 
i  .nil  oak.  the  oaks  one  mass  of  silver  drap- 
ing*—Southern  moss  — and  underneath  grows 
holly,  <  'liristmas  holly.  Here,  too,  in  great  abun- 
thrives  the  mistletoe.  "  Though  all  be  de- 
it  -.-ems  to  twine  fondly  in  sunshine  and 
shade:  no  leaves  droop  in  sadness,  still  gayly  they 
I.  undimmed  'midst  the  blighted  anil  lonely 
an<l  'it-ad  :  the  mistletoe  clings  to  the  oak,  not 
in  part,  but  with  leaves  closely  round  it,  the  root 
in  its  heart."  Among  the  warm,  green  fruit  trees 
the  song-birds  have  their  nests,  and  about  the 


Los  GATOS,  CALIFORNIA. 

I  thought  the  readers  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE might  like  to  hear  of  our  trip  to  the  sea- 
coast.  We  started  from  home  one  Monday  morn- 
ing. We  drtpve  1 1  own  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  pass- 
ing the  large  estate  of  Senator  Stanford,  called 
Menlo  Park,  which  extends  for  miles  along  the 
road,  and  which  is  really  a  great  park,  planted 
with  all  kinds  ot  ornamental  trees.  We  encamp- 
ed that  night  at  San  Mateo.  about  twenty  miles 
south  of  San  Francisco,  and  next  morning  start- 
ed over  the  mountains  to  the  coast.  The  road 
for  several  miles  wound  up  a  beautiful  canon. 
past  the  great  flume  of  the  San  Francisco  Water 
Company,  whose  reservoir  or  artificial  lake  we 
soon  passed.  We  got  to  Spanish  Town,  on  Half- 
moon  Bay,  about  noon,  where  we  joined  my  uncle 
and  his  family,  who  were  stopping  there  a  short 
time,  and  who  went  with  us  during  the  rest  of 
our  trip.  That  afternoon  we  drove  seven  miles 
up  the  coast,  part  of  the  time  on  a  sandy  beach 
where  sometimes  the  waves  ran  up  under  the 
biiL'iry.  We  passed  a  dead  sea-lion  which  had 
been  washed  ashore  by  the  tide.  Its  body  was 
as  large  as  that  ot  an  ordinary  horse.  My  uncle, 
who  is  a  dentist,  extracted  some  of  its  teeth  with 
a  hatchet  for  our  collection  of  curiosities.  Final- 
ly we  reached  Moss  Beach,  where  in  some  places 
the  sea-mosses  '  ashed  up  by  the  waves  lay  two 
feet  deep.  A  ledge  of  rock  runs  out  into  the 
ocean,  over  which  we  scrambled,  gathering  star- 
fish and  shell-fish  which  had  been  left  above-wa- 
tt-r  by  the  tailing  tide.  Uncle  shot,  a  small  seal 
out  in  the  water,  and  the  waves  washed  it  ashore. 
It  was  tivr  tret  long,  and  weighed  about  a  hun- 
tln-il  pounds.  Its  color  was  light  gray,  spotted 
with  black.  We  got,  lots  of  shells  and  mosses. 

The  next  day  we  went  up  the  coast  and  around 
tin-  point  of  land  that  partly  incloses  Half-moon 
Bay.  There  was  a  vessel  anchored  there  trying 
to  raise  the  cargo  of  an  English  ship  that  was 
wrecked  some  time  ago.  We  had  to  pass  through 
a  cleft  in  the  rock  about  thirty  feet  wide,  which 
was  tilled  with  water  at  high  tide.  We  got 
through  very  well,  but  we  staid  longer  than 
we  meant  to,  and  when  we  came  back  the  tide 
had  risen  ever  so  much,  and  the  great  waves 
were  rolling  in.  As  it  was  rising  ail  the  while, 
we  had  no  time  to  stop  and  think  about  it ;  so 
uncle  jumped  down  and  carried  us  children 
across  between  waves,  wading  in  water  up  to 
his  knees.  Once  he  was  hurrying  to  get.  out  of 
the  way  of  a  big  wave,  whi-n  his  foot  slipped  on 
a  stone  and  he  fell  down,  but  he  scrambled  up 
again  in  a  hurry.  Mamma  and  anuty  splashed 


through  next.  We 
all  got  pretty  wet, 
but  laughed  a  good 
deal  over  it,  though 
we  were  pretty  bad- 
ly frightened  t<*><>.  At 
Spanish  T<>wn  we 
saw  a  "  bear  dog"  ; 
it  is  a  native  of  Al- 
aska, and  resembles 
a  small  bear.  On  our 
way  tu  iVscadero, 
next  day,  we  stopped 
to  see  Seal  Rocks. 
There  are  two  large 
Hat  rocks  ab"Ut  t  \vo 
hundred  yards  from 
the  shore,  which  are 
sometimes  covered 
with  seals  and  sea- 
lions.  When  we  were 
there  they  could  stay 
only  on  the  smaller 
rock,  the  waves  were 
running  so  high. 
There  were  about  fif- 
ty ot  them.  The  sea- 
linns  made  a  grunt- 
ing noise,  and  once 
in  a  while  they  would 
roar  something  like 
a  lion.  They  are  a 
good  deal  like  the 
seals,  only  m  uch 
larger,  and  of  a  dark 
brown  color.  There 
were  a  good  many 
baby  sea-lions,  that 
looked,  as  they  wad- 
dled along,  like  New- 
foundland puppies. 
They  do  nut  drag 

themselves  along,  as  we  had  thought,  but  lift 
their  bodies  clear  up  from  the  rock.  There  is  a 
notch  in  The  rock,  and  when  the  waves  struck  it 
the  white  spray  would  fly  up  about  fifty  feet. 

We  reached  Pescadero  that  night,  and  next 
morning  went  to  Pebbly  Beach.  Here  are  peb- 
bles of  all  colors,  beautifully  shaped  and  polished 
by  tlie  waves.  Some  are  transparent. and  of  the 
most  delicate  tints— green,  red.  y«-lio\v,  smoke, 
pink,  etc. — some  clear  as  drops  of  water,  some  of 
the  purest  white,  and  some  jet  black.  They  are 
quite  small,  some  of  the  handsomest  being  small- 
er than  peas.  Sometimes  quite  valuable  stones 
are  found  here.  Mamma  has  a  pink  one  she  is 
going  to  have  set  in  a  ring.  There  is  no  other 
place  on  this  coast  where  such  beautiful  pebbles 
are  found.  A  few  miles  down  the  coast  is  Pigeon 
Point  Light-house.  It  is  125  feet  high.  Wu  went 
to  the  top  of  it,  where  we  saw  the  dome,  made 
of  lenses  and  prisms  so  arranged  as  to  make  a 
"flashing  light."  We  s;iw  a  number  of  sections 
oi  the  backbones  of  whales  on  the  shore,  and 
picked  up  several  pieces  of  black  whalebone  That 
grows  in  the  mouth  of  the  whale.  At  one  place 
we  saw  a  pair  of  whale  ribs,  ten  feet  high  ami  ten 
inches  wide,  arched  over  a  school-house  gate. 
Also  we  saw  in  bloom  a  large  century-plant 
whose  flower  stalk  must  have  been  thirty  feet 
high.  We  stopped  a  little  while  »m  Half-way 
Ilearh.  This  i>  ;i  sincl  beach,  on  which  the  road 
siretehes  for  i  lire-1  miles  between  the  cliffs  and 
the  water.  It  is  only  at  low  tide  that  people  can 
pass  over  this  road.  There  we  got  some  more 
nice  mosses,  and  saw  some  dead  sea-lions  and 
devil-fish.  The  latter  have  eight  arms  covered 
with  suckers.  ;ind  bills  like  a  parrot's. 

We  reached  the  cliff  near  Santa  Cruz  next  day 
about  noon,  and  went  down  on  the  rocks  and 
cooked  our  dinner.  After  dinner  we  went  into 
the  city,  stopping  at  the  light-house  on  the  way, 
where  we  saw  their  large  collection  of  curiosi- 
ties from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Down  at  the 
bench  we  \\atched  the  bathers  a  while,  and  then 
visited  the  Free  Museum,  and  bought  some  curi- 
osities for  our  cabinet.  The  next  evening,  after 
a  long  ride  over  the  mountains,  through  great 
redwood  f->reM>.  we  reached  home,  having  been 
gone  eleven  days  MATIE  E  L. 


v  DAYTON,  '  'mi 

I  am  a  little  boy  nearly  nine  years  old.  I  go  to 
school,  and  I  am  in  the  Fourth  Reader,  and  study 
writing, reading, spelling,  problems. mental  arith- 
metic, music,  drawing,  and  composition.  I  have 
for  pets  a  dog  and  a  bird.  To-day_  we  have  no 
school,  because  the  teachers  are  goitig  to  Xenia, 
to  a  teachers'  meeting.  I  have  a  sister,  nearly 
five  years  old.  RALSTON  S. 


BALTIMORE,  MA  KYI.  tMi. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. — We  are  two  boys  of  ten  ; 
we  are  twins.  The  only  difference  between  us  is 
that  Loyd  has  dark  eye's  and  hair,  and  Bart  light 
hair  and  blue  eyes  You  wouldn't  know  that  we 
were  boys,  only  that  we  wear  knickerbockers 
and  jackets,  for  our  hair  is  long  and  curly.  Don't 
yon  think  mamma  ought  to  let  us  have  it  cut  off? 
We  have  two  p. mies:  Bart's  is  white,  Loyd's 
black  ;  their  names  are  Beauty  and  Pet  \\  i  also 
have  t  wo  dogs ;  mine — I  mean  Bart's— is  a  New- 
foundland, Loyd's  is  a  Skye  terrier.  We  have  a 
tutor  who  comes  to  us  two  hour-  a  day  Our 
governess.  Miss  I.ulie.  takes  care  of  and  amuses 
us  all  the  rest  of  the  time,  except  in  the  after- 
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noon  before  dinner,  when  we  ride  in  the  Park, 
then  the  coachman  rides  with  us.  Our  tutor 
Bays  we  have  written  too  many  particulars,  but 
we  know  you  like  to  know  liow  your  boys  amuse 
themselves.  With  love,  dear  Postmistress,  from 
LOYI>  and  BARTON. 


BATTLKFORP,  NOKTHWKST  TRRRITORY. 

As  we  have  just  come  through  the  Indian  raid, 
I  thought  I  would  write  and  tell  you  about  some 
of  our  troubles.  We  live  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  mounted  police  barracks.  The  barracks  are 
on  a  point  between  the  Saskatchewan  and  Battle 
rivers.  Our  house  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Battle  River,  on  the  side  of  a  bit;  hill.  Papa  pub- 
lishes a  paper  called  the  Saskatchewan  Herald; 
his  office  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  Battle  River, 
about  half-way  between  our  house  and  the  bar- 
racks. On  Sunday,  the  29th  of  March  last,  a  gen- 
tleman came  to  our  house  at  dusk  ami  told  us  to 
go  to  the  barracks  as  quickly  as  possible,  for  the 
Indians  were  coming.  We  had  to  run  and  leave 
our  things  behind  for  them,  for  there  were  three 
feet  of  water  on  the  ice,  and  we  had  to  cross  the 
river  in  a  buckboard.  We  were  shut  up  in  the 
barracks  for  a  month,  waiting  for  troops  to  re- 
lieve us.  The  Indians  destroyed  our  house,  and 
took  away  our  bedding  and  clothes  and  every- 
thing they  could  carry  away.  They  pounded  our 
piano  until  only  three  keys  would  sound.  They 
killed  a  number  of  people  I  was  acquainted  witti. 
1  have  only  two  brothers,  and  they  are  young 
men.  The  eldest  was  in  the  fight  at  Duck  Lake, 
and  the  other  was  at  Fish  Creek  and  Batouche. 
I  am  going  to  school  for  the  flrst  time,  as  I  am 
only  ten  years  old,  and  my  sister  taught  me  at 
home.  My  papa  has  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE ever  since  it  was  first  published,  and  I  like  it 
very  much.  ROBBIE  L. 

ESPBR*NCE,  NEW  YORK. 

My  former  home  was  in  Brooklyn,  but  since 
my  dear  mamma  died,  nearly  five  years  ago,  I 
have  been  living  with  my  grandma  and  aunties 
in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Schoharie.  one  of 
the  loveliest  valleys  in  the  State.  I  have  a  little 
friend  in  Brooklyn  who  sends  me  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  I  think  it  not  only  a  very  in- 
teresting paper,  hut  also  very  instructive.  I  take 
great  delight  in  reading  tlie  stories.  Of  all  the 
letters  that  I  have  read  in  the  Post-office  Box,  t  lie 
one  signed  "Old  Hoy"  I  think  the  most  amusing. 
Would  some  of  the  numerous  readers  of  HAR- 
FKP.'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  please  tell  me  where  the 
Nicobar  Islands  are?  Unlike  many  of  your  cor- 
respondents. I  never  have  visited  England,  but  I 
•would  like  very  much  to  enjoy  that  pleasure 
Borne  time,  and  see  all  the  noted  places  there.  I 
think  the  rtrst  place  1  would  go  to  see  would  be 
the  celebrated  Westminster  Abbey.  I  don't  wish 
to  make  my  letter  too  long,  and  so,  with  love  and 
best  wishes,  I  will  say  good-by  for  this  time. 

MAUL!,  S. 

Which  little  reader  will  get  to  tbe  map  first, 
tako  the  pointer,  and  discover  the  islands  Mabel 
can  not  find  ? 


Musi 


V  MICHIGAN. 

Muskegon  is  the  sixth  largest  city  in  Michigan. 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  "Sawdust  City,"  on 
account  of  the  large  amount  of  lumber  manufac- 
tured her,-.  We  live  in  a  one-story  cottage  with- 
in a  block  of  the  Central  School  Building.  When 
the  house  was  built,  a  man  asked  papa,  "  \\'h:i  i  m 
the  world  are  you  building  a  ten-story  house  on 
the  ground-floor  for?"  I  have  one  sister  and  one 
brother.  Mabel  and  John.  Mabel  is  ten  years  and 
John  twelve  years  old.  I  am  May,  and  am  four- 
teen years  old.  John  has  a  big  Newfoundland 
dog.  Mabel  three  eats,  and  I  a  yellow  canary- 
bird,  for  pets.  1  must  tell  you  about  John's  dog. 
When  he  first  came  to  us  he  was  a  little  puppy 
about  ten  inches  high,  and  very  tat — indeed  so 
fat  that  he  couldn't  walk  straight.  Papa  insist. .! 
that  we  should  name  him  Hickory :  John  wanted 
to  name  him  Bayard  after  the  St.  Bernard  dog 
that  belonged  to  Fritz,  the  great  actor:  so  they 
named  him  Hickory  Bayard.  Until  lately  he  has 
been  quite  frisky  tearing  table  spreads,  sheets, 
and  other  articles  hung  out  to  dry.  He  lias  also 
barked  nights,  and  kept  all  the  neighbors  within 
a  block  awake,  especially  when  someone  of  them 
is  ill.  "But  he  is  a  good  dog  all  the  same."  He 
is  getting  to  be  quite  a  sober  .log  now  I  should 
like  to  correspond  wit  h  some  girl  of  my  age,  or  one 
a  little  older  than  I,  who  lives  in  New  York  city. 
Please  'address  May,  Lock  Box  67.  Muskegon. 
Michigan.  Besides  my  school  studies,  I  take 
music  and  elocution.  I  also  study  Dr.  Kos.-n- 
thal's  Meislersehnft  svstem  of  German.  Have 
you  seen  it?  Last  spring  mamma  and  papa 
went  to  California,  taking  John  with  them.  I 
wouldn't  be  surprised,  dear  Postmistress,  if  you 
should  get  a  letter  from  7- dm  b-s, ribing  his  trip. 
I  send  you  a  letter  that  1  received  from  a  -harm 
ing  little  cousin,  not  two  years  old  ;  sbe  lives  in 
Montague,  Michigan.  M.  E.  K. 

Thank  you  for  copying  your  wea  cousin's  let-  | 
ter.    I  am  sorry  there  was  not  room  for  it  ton. 


SMYRNA,  NKW  YOKK. 

I  have  been  wanting  to  write  for  a  long  time. 
I  am  glad  when  the  paper  comes.    I  like  to  read 


joyed  the  scenery  I  bave  a  dear  little  cousi 
Ired  here;  he  loves  to  look  at  the  pictures  m  m, 
paper  and  I  read  the  Stories  to  him  Man,,,, a 
and  1  have  gathered  s., mi- a  minim  leaves  to  take 
home  with  us.  and  I  will  send  yon  some;  they  are 
so  lovely  ii  this  letter  .s  pnmed.  I  will  writ, 
again  and  tell  you  about  tbe  1,  ad  mini  -.  for  mj 
home  i-  in  a  mining  city  With  love  forthedear 
Postmistress.  AGNES  L.  s,  lage  nil 

I  shall  be  very  much  pleased  to  receive  a  letter 
from  Agnes  when  she  is  at  home. 


ELWOOD,  ILLINOIS. 

I  went  through  the  State-], ri-on   in  August 

First    I    saw    the   office;     from    there    went     to    the 

cell  department,  and  from  there  through  the 
workshops— the  slocking  factory,  harness  and 
shoe  shops,  marble,  and  so  mai'n  other  shops 
that  it  would  till  a  paper  to  describe  them  all 
Ihe  bath  and  wash  rooms  and  kitchen  are  tin- 
most  interesting  part.  There  wen- seven  kettles 
ot  soup,  holding  a  barrel  each,  cooking  onions 
potatoes,  and  beef.  Every  man  has  a  three  pint 
basinful  and  as  many  slices  of  bread  as  he  can 
eat.  Ihe  last  rooms  we  saw  were  the  chapel 
library,  and  hospital.  There  are  lots  of  beautiful 
flowers  growing  in  front.  There  are  fifteen  hun- 
dred men  and  twenty-five  women  pris rs 

This  is  the  Joliet  State-prison.     WIIIIAMH    r 


REAPIM;,  PKNNSVLVJIMA. 

MY  DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— They  take  HARPKR' 


office  Box?    i  send  my  love  to  you. 


PAXSON  D. 


ALICE'S  DREAM. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  girl  whose 
name  was  Alice,  she  was  sitting  under  an  apple- 
tree  studying  her  lesson,  which  wa-  ah, mi  Co- 
lumbus. Alice  wished  thai  she  could  have  been 
at  San  Salvador  when  Columbus  first  arrived 
After  she  hail  studied  her  lesson  she  fell  fast 
asleep,  and  sin-  tin  night  that  a  fairy  ean,-  down 
from  the  apple  blossoms  and  asked  her  if  she 
would  not  like  to  come  and  see  sun  Salvador. 
she  accepted  the  invitation  ;  so  the  fairy  called 
for  a  boat,  and  down  came  a  dear  little  boat. 
Alice  and  the  fairy  got  in,  and  the  boat  rose  in 
the  air.  In  a  few  minutes  they  were  in  San  Sal- 
vador Then  they  stepped  out  of  the  boat,  and 
saw  Columbus  and  all  that  he  did,  just  the  saun- 
as if  they  had  been  there  when  he  arrived  i,,Mg 
ago.  Here  Alice  woke  up  from  her  dream,  and 
found  herself  under  the  apple-tree,  with  her 
mamma  besjde  tier;  so  she  told  all  her  wonder- 
ful dream,  and  her  mamma  said  she  would  have 
liked  to  have  had  tin-  same, 

CONSTANCE  F.  (II  years  old). 


DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. — I  live  in  South  Florida. 
We  have  a  large  orange  grove,  and  will  ship  the 
fruit  in  January.  Our  house  is  near  the  river.  I 
have  n«  pels  I  have  one  brother  and  three  sis- 
ters. I  like  "Two  Arrows"  ami  "  K"If  ll'-n^e  " 
I  will  stop,  for  fear  of  having  it  too  long  1  would 
[ike  to  see  this  letter  in  print,  as  it  is  the  first  I 
have  ever  written.  I  remain  your  Hi. ml, 

FANNIE  S. 


NEW  Yoiik  CITY. 

I  have  K\  o  ;nds.  a  canary  and  a  sk\e  t<  frier 
The  birdie's  name  is  Dickie;  he  is  a  beanlifnl 
singer  He  wakes  me  up  every  morning  at  five 
oVIoek  I  should  like  to  sleep  ;,  little  longer, 
but  Dickie  thinks  or  her  wise.  My  lit  tie  sk\ ,  ter 
rier's  name  is  Dandy;  he  is  beautifully  formed. 
His  weight  is  three  pounds.  He  took  the  first 
prize,  winning  the  blue  ribbon,  at  the  dog  fail'  in 
Manchester.  New  Hampshire.  I  feed  my  little 
birdie  on  rape,  hemp,  and  canary  seed.  I  teed 
my  little  dog  on  a  spoonful  ot  finely  ent  meat 
t\\ 'ice  a  week,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  I  feed  him 
mainly  >n  sweet-potatoes  with  a  very  little  but 
ter.  I  am  ten  years  old, and  I  am  going  t* 
HAI.IM:I:'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  next  year 

GRACIE  D. 

KASI    0|-AMa-,  Nmr   JKIHEY. 

DEAU  POSTMISTRESS,-  I  read  in  your  splendid 
pa  per  a  letter  from  li.  A.  I!,  telling  how  to  make 
bangles  I  know  a  simpler  way.  and  I  would  be 
verymuch  pleased  to  give  you  the  receipt.  . 
is  as  :oii,,ws  :  You  first  take  any  piece  of  money 
thai  von  want  (but  a  penny  is  the  best),  and  shine 
one  side  as  R.  A.  B.  said  :  but  instead  of  taking  it 
to  the  polisher,  you  may  easily  shine  it  home  by 
rubbing  it  on  a  piece  of  leather.  After  you  have 
finished  shining,  you  melt  a  little  wax  on  the 
piece  of  money,  and  after  it  hardens  take  a 


",'  '"" '"  ""•  "  fate? 

then  sci  ixoff.nndsl  eyou 

'l",""t  acid   or  it 

will  can,      ,,  2LY. 

Thank  you.     The   |-    for   Postmistress  shows 
plainly  on  the  penny  you  sent  me 


',  MICHIGAN. 

My  lather  publishes  a  newspaper  \Vu  have 
take,,  HARPER'S  VOI-MI  PI-.OI-I.E  ever  since  the 
first  number,  besides  the  BAZAII,  WEEKLY,  and 
MONTH.. i  MAGAZINE.  I  go  to  school,  and  am  in 
the  Intermediate  Department.  1  am  eleven  years 
old.  VTour  ever-loving  friend,  PEARL  M 


Willie  Clark:  Next  summer  we  shall  probably 

,a  i ,-  ,in  article  that  will  give  you  the  information 


ba- 
you ask  for 


PI' 7.7.1. Kti  FltilM   Yot'NU  ''ONTlmtrTOUS. 

No.  1. 
DIAM,^,  ]) 

1.  A  letter.  2.  A  precious  stone.  3.  A  class  em- 
braeing  many  species.  4.  An  army  officer.  5.  An 
Irish  surname.  0.  To  remark  7.  A  letter. 


No.  S. 

THREE  ENIGMAS. 

1.— My  first,  is  in  rice,  but  not  in  wheat. 
My  second  is  in  sour,  but  not  in  sweet. 
My  third  is  in  kind,  bin  not  in  sort. 
My  fourth  is  in  long,  but  not  in  short. 
My  fifth  is  in  eat.  but  not  in  dog. 
My  sixth  is  in  tree,  but  not,  in  log. 
My  seventh  is  in  figure,  but  not  in  form. 
My  eighth  is  ill  broken,  but  not  in  torn. 
My  whole  is  a  river  in  South  Carolina. 

TlTANIi. 

2.— In  bird,  but  not  in  lark. 
In  fire,  but  not  in  spark. 
In  count,  but  not  in  add. 
In  kind,  but  not  in  bad. 
In  ell.  but  not  in  yard. 
In  name,  but  not  in  card. 
In  house,  but  not  in  town. 
My  whole  is  an  author  of  great  renown. 

MATTIE  and  UENRY  B. 

3.— First  in  tree,  not  in  bush. 
Second  in  coward,  not,  in  fight 
Third  in  drowsy,  not  in  wake. 
Fourth  in  silver,  not  in  brass. 
I-  ill  I,  in  rose,  not  in  lily. 
Sixth  in  river,  not  in  lake. 
Seventh  in  e, minion,  not  in  lane. 
I  •- hi  h  in  talk,  not  in  action. 
Ninth  in  drink,  not  in  eat. 
Tenth  in  ship,  not  in  boat. 
Eleventh  in  gull,  not  in  swan. 
My  whole,  in  the  "Lady  of  the  Lake," 
Is'a  hero  of  no  common  make. 

UEMIY  S.  VAN  T. 


No.  3. 

SQUARES. 

1—1.  Something  used  in  cooking.    2.  Fragrance 
or  the  reverse.    :}.  A  blockhead.    4.  Artifices. 

2  —1.  A  girl's  name.    2.  Something  used  by  car- 
penters.   ;i  A  famous  river.    4.  Certain  liquors. 

3.— I.  A  small  perforated  ball      2.  A  river  in  Eu- 
rope.   3.  Capable.    4.  A  wild  animal. 

UNCLE  BENJAMIN. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  315. 

o    1  _ Ulysses  S.  Grant.     Our  Postmistress. 
Bartholdi  statue. 

II    K    A    1) 
E   B  R  O 

A     K    M    S 
DOSE 


Correct  answers  to  pn  en  received 

from  Cockade  City.  Georgi  >  I  iwe,  Georgie  F. 
Hi-wilt  Hi, MI  D  stLawton. 

Kzra  crane  E.  W.  Margrauder.  Elsa  Xeunivrgan, 
C   li   Montgomery,  Helen  E.  Nelson,  Otto  C.  K. 
Bosh.  Florence   Baker.   Arthur  Johnson. 
Dorrance.  F.  de  V   r.  L  Kennedy.  M 

in,  ]>  McFarran.c  y.  Donald  L.  Lmd- 

lev  Charlie  Davis.  Gardner  Montgomery,  Harry 
Pierce  Edith  Darling.  G.  B  D  .  Carrie  Eisendrath, 
Margie  Tifft,  Kmincline  Cart-wright,  Ella  Jean 
TottHii.  Dora  F.,  Josephine  Elbridge,  John  Gray, 
and  '1  '-•  >er. 
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VOLUME  VII. 


A    HOLIDAY    DIJEAM. 

This  little  grirl  had  been  to  see  the  animals  at  the  Park  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  she  had 
been  to  a  party  and  played  games. 


LIZARD-CATCHING  IN  BRAZIL. 

BY  ERNEST  INGERSOLL. 

WHY  should  anybody  want  to  catch  lizards  at  all?  will  be 
the  first  thought,  no  doubt,  iu  the  minds  of  most  young 
readers  whose  eyes  fall  on  the  head-line.  No  matter  about 
that;  this  article  is  to  tell  liow,  uot  why.  One  thing  at  a  time. 
Supposing  that  you  are  in  Brazil,  and  do  want  lizards  to  make 
"specimens"  of,  or  as  pets,  or  to  feed  to  your  snakes,  or  to  eat 
yourself,  this  is  the  way  the  Indian  boy  with  you  will  arrange 
to  capture  the  agile  and  wary  little  reptiles. 

Lizards,  he  will  tell  you,  are  very  difficult  things  to  get  hold 
of.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
trap  them  ;  and  if  caught  iu  a 
net,  ten  to  one  they  will  wrig- 
gle through  it,  or  break  off 
their  tails  iu  their  struggles. 
The  natives,  however,  have 
learned  how  to  circumvent  the 
•wily  game,  whose  weak  point, 
they  have  discovered,  is  his 
ticklishness. 

Arming  themselves  with 
long  bamboo  rods,  they  tie 
horse-hairs,  made  into  a  slip- 
noose,  at  the  end,  and  then 
proceed  to  search  for  a  lizard 
sunning  himself  ou  some  gar- 
den wall.  One  is  soon  found. 
Now  begins  a  wary  approach. 
The  greatest  stealth  and  cau- 
tion are  needful.  Alizardrnns 
like  a  streak  of  light,  and  cau 
disappear  as  if  by  magic  into 
cracks  and  crannies  unsuspect- 
ed. But  sometimes  a  terrier 
•who  knows  its  business,  and 
keenly  enjoys  it,  helps  greatly 
by  heading  off  and  turning 
back  the  swift  reptile  when 
he  takes  alarm. 

Having  crept  unnoticed  to 
•within  fair  reach  of  a  lizard, 
however,  the  Brazilian  thinks 
he  has  won  half  the  battle. 
•Gently  lowering  his  rod,  he 
lets  the  horse-hair  fall  deli-  "I  LOOK  LIKE  A  MAMMA, 


cately  upou  the  creature's 
back  and  dangle  about  his 
head.  The  lizard  seems  to 
like  it.  He  will  stand  any 
amount  of  this  twiddling — 
the  big  iguanas  seem  posi- 
tively to  laugh  at  having 
their  knobby  sides  tickled — 
when  the  cracking  of  a  twig 
or  the  falling  of  a  shadow 
would  put  him  to  instant 
flight.  In  a  moment,  how- 
ever, the  noose  is  dropped 
before  the  pointed  snout  just 
right,  there  is  a  sudden  jerk, 
and  the  lizard  is  hanging  in 
mid -air,  utterly  motionless 
and  limp,  apparently  out  of 
pure  surprise  and  discourage- 
ment, for  the  noose  never 
pulls  tight  enough  to  choke 
it  seriously. 

Let  him  hang — it  won't 
hurt  him — until  you  have 
your  box  or  basket  iu  full 
readiness  to  receive  him. 
Then  grasp  him  with  both 
hands  iu  such  a  way  that  he 
cau  neither  bite  nor  scratch 
nor  lash  his  tail,  and  hold 
on  to  him  until  be  has  been 
placed  well  within  the  re- 
ceptacle. Then  let  go  sud- 
denly, and  clap  down  your 
cover. 

If  you  have  only  one  compartment  in  your  box,  probably  this 
lightning  racer  will  be  gone  before  you  cau  get  your  hands  out; 
but  if  you  have  been  wise  enough  to  have  an  inner  dark  part 
of  the  box  with  a  door  in  the  partition,  he  will  dart  iu  there  in- 
stead of  over  the  edge,  and  think  himself  safely  hid,  so  that  you 
can  put  a  dozen  captives  into  the  same  double  box,  and  all  will 
stay  quietly  in  the  inner  room  till  you  get  them  home. 

Lizard-catching  is  great  fun,  and  some  of  the  lizards  make 
interesting  and  beautiful  pets.  One  of  their  peculiarities  is  the 
extreme  brittleness  of  their  tails,  which  snap  off  as  easily  as  if 
made  of  thin  glass.  Nature,  however,  repairs  the  loss  very  quick- 
ly, for  a  new  tail  soou  grows. 


BUT    I'M    ONLY    A    BOY." 
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-THE    WIND    IS    CHILL;    BUT    LET    IT    WHISTLE    AS    IT    WILL,   WE'LL    KEEP    OUR    MEKR 
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AN    ANIMAL  IN   A   H(»X. 

BY  C1I.\KI,RS  MORRIS. 

IF  any  of  my  readers  have  ever  seen  the  boys  of  the 
"Country  Week"  returning  from  their  week's  run  and 
roll  in  the  green  fields,  they  will  have  seen  an  amusing 
sight.  These  poor  little  waifs,  horn  in  the  slums  of  the 
citv,  and  most  of  whom  have  never  seen  the  verdant 
meadows  or  heard  the.  gurgling  brooks,  come  back  not 
only  full  of  delightful  memories,  but  most  of  them  bring- 
in  i:  some  prize  from  the  treasure  box  of  the  country  para- 
dise. And  the  most  valued  of  all  prizes  seems  to  be  a  land 
turtle.  Every  little  urchin  who  has  been  lucky  enough  to 
.secure  one  of  these  queer  creatures  clings  to  it  as  proudly 
as  if  it  was  one  of  King  Solomon's  jewels,  while  his  less 
fortunate  companions  gather  around  him  with  curious 
and  envious  eyes. 

Boys  like  turtles;  that  may  be  set  down  as  an  axiom. 
Whether  turtles  like  boys  is  another  question.  A  turtle 
is  not  much  of  a  thinker.  Give  him  something  to  eat, 
and  let  him  alone,  and  he  will  get  along  almost  anywhere. 
And  if  disturbed  too  much,  lie  can  shut  himself  up  in  his 
shell,  like  a  "  jack-in-a-box,"  and  laugh  at  his  tormentors. 

And,  by-the-way,  as  most  people  know  the  turtle  mainly 
by  his  outside,  and  as  young  and  old  folks  generally  are 
interested  in  this  comical  creature,  some  short  account  of 
what  there  is  inside  the  turtle's  box  may  not  be  without 
interest. 

The  turtle — or  the  tortoise,  to  give  the  little  crawler  its 
j)  rope  i1  name — is  not  the  only  "animal  in  a  box."  Oys- 
ters, clams,  crabs,  and  many  other  creatures  are  boxed-up 
animals.  But  they  all  ditl'er  greatly  from  the  tortoise, 
which  is,  in  fact,  a  very  distant  cousin  of  ourselves;  that 
is  to  say,  it  has  a  backbone  and  ribs,  as  we  have.  The 
lower  orders  of  animals  have  no  inside  bones;  all  their 
hard  parts  are  outside  their  bodies.  It  is  the  peculiarity 
of  the  vertebrate  (or  backbone)  animals  to  have  their  hard 
parts  inside,  while  their  outside  is  of  soft  flesh,  or  is  cover- 
ed with  scales,  as  in  the  fishes  and  reptiles. 

But  the  turtle  is  peculiar  in  that  it  has  bones  both  inside 
and  outside.  In  this  peculiar  animal  the  bones  come 


SKELETON  OF  TORTOISE  (UNDER  PART  OP  SHELL  REMOVED). 
[Frvm  Orton's  "  Coiiiparatire  Zoology."} 


through  the  flesh,  and  spread  over  the  body  outside.  The 
turtle's  shell  is  made  up  of  its  backbone  and  its  ribs,  which 
are  spread  out  broad  and  Hat  over  its  back,  the  ribs  joining 
at  their  edges.  This  tent  of  bone  is  covered  with  a  thin, 
almost  transparent,  beautifully  tinted  coating,  which  is  the 
tortoise-shell  from  which  such  pretty  combs,  knife  han- 
dles, and  like  ornamental  objects  are  made. 

The  lower  shell  is  made  in  the  same  manner.      Here 


the  breast-bone  comes  out,  arid  spreads  into  a  broad,  flat 
shell.  Thus  the  tortoise  is  actually  shut  up  in  a  box 
made  of  its  own  bones.  This  is  visually  joined  together 
above  and  below,  except  where  the  head,  tail,  and  legs 
come  out.  And  these  can  be  withdrawn  at  will,  and  the 
shell  closed  by  strong  muscles,  until  the  little  creature  be- 
comes like  an  old-time  knight  shut  up  in  his  iron  box  of 
armor. 

The  head  is  also  covered  with  a  coating  of  horny  plates, 
and  the  edges  of  these  plates  at  the  jaws  do  duty  as  teeth, 
since  the  tortoise  has  none  of  these  useful  organs.  These 
horny  jaws  are  often  saw-toothed,  so  that  they  cut  up  food 
very  well. 

Our  little  land  tortoise — Cistudo  Carolina,  to  give  it  its 
scientific  name — is  by  no  means  confined  to  Carolina,  but 
may  be  found  everywhere  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from 
Maine  to  Florida.  It  is  very  abundant  in  the  pine  forests 
of  the  South,  and  is  familiar  to  almost  everybody  every- 
where throughout  the  region  named. 

The  shell  of  the  box  tortoise  is  about  six  and  a  half  inch 
es  lung  by  four  and  a  half  wide.    It  is  more  rounded  than 
is  usual  with  turtles,  and  has  a  remarkable  variety  of  col- 
ors and  markings.    Its  most  common  colors  are  yellowish- 
brown  and  bright  yellow,  but  these  are  so  variously  ar- 

|  ranged  that  it  is  nearly  or  quite  impossible  to  find  two  tor- 
toises alike. 

In  its  wild  state  it  feeds  on  insects,  and  probably  on 
some  species  of  plants;  but  when  confined  it  very  quickly 
makes  itself  at  home,  and  will  eat  nearly  every  thing  offered 
it,  such  as  bread,  potatoes,  apples,  and  other  civilized  fare. 
One  thing  remarkable  about  it  is  its  wonderful  length 
of  life.  We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  huge  ele- 
phant can  live  for  two  hundred  years;  there  is  stuff  enough 
in  the  great  beast  to  keep  it  going  for  centuries.  Yet  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  that  a  little  crawling  tortoise  can  live  as 
long  as  an  elephant,  though  writers  declare  that  it  can.  1 
doubt,  however,  if  any  single  observer  has  watched  a  tor 
toise  for  two  centuries. 

There  is  one  way  of  telling  a  turtle's  age,  and  that  is  by 
cutting  a  date  011  its  shell.  The  inscription  will  remain 
during  its  whole  life.  But  as  it  is  not  uncommon  for 

I  roguish  boys  to  date  such  inscriptions  twenty  years  or 
more  back,  they  are  not  fully  to  be  trusted. 

Yet  all  boys  are  not  rogues,  and  we  can  relate  one  re- 
markable and  well-attested  instance  of  this  character. 
Mr.  William  Eyre,  a  gentleman  of  Chester,  Pennsylvania, 
relates  that  when  he  was  a  boy  of  ten  he  caught  a  land 

,  tortoise  and  cut  his  initials  on  its  under  shell.  Going 
out  afterward  fora  ride,  he  took  the  tortoise  with  him,  and 
left  it  at  a  place  ten  miles  away.  That  was  the  last  he 
saw  of  Master1  Tortoise  until  he  was  an  old  gentleman  of 
seventy,  when,  to  his  surprise,  he  found  the  identical 

!  creature  in  his  own  garden.  There  were  the  initials, 
which  he  recognized  as  undoubtedly  his  own  handiwork. 

In  this  incident,  which  I  have  good  reason  to  believe 
actually  occurred,  the  long  life  of  the  little  creature  is 
only  one  of  the  interesting'  points.  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  it  returned  to  its  starting-point  after  sixty  years. 
How  far  it  had  roamed  during  that  long  interval,  what 
sights  it  had  seen,  and  what  thoughts  it  had  thought,  are 
beyond  guessing.  But  back  it  came,  after  an  average 
lifetime,  to  see  in  his  old  age  the  person  by  whom  in  his 
boyhood  it  had  been  marked  for  life. 

There  are  some  few  other  species  of  land  tortoises  in 
this  country.  There  is  one  on  the  Western  prairies  con- 
siderably larger  than  ours.  And  in  the  South  there  is  a 
very  large  one,  known  as  the  gopher  turtle.  This  crea- 
ture has  a  shell  nearly  fifteen  inches  long,  and  is  so  strong 
that  it  can  move  under  a  weight  of  two  hundred  pounds, 
so  that  it  might  easily  carry  a  man  on  its  back. 

It  lives  in  under-ground  burrows  in  sandy  forests,  and 
dues  its  prowling  by  night,  often  making  havoc  in  the 
sweet-potato  and  melon  patches  of  the  inhabitants.  So 
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the  good  people  of  the  Gulf  States  do  not  altogether  relish 
the  gopher. 

It  is  the  water  turtles,  the  terrapins  of  our  fresh  waters, 
and  the  great  sea  turtles,  which  are  the  delight  <>f  epicures. 
Of  the  fresh-water  species  we  have  several  varieties,  from  a 
little  fellow  of  the  waters  of  Pennsylvania  and  Neu  Jer 
sey  not  four  inches  long,  to  the  great  and  fierce  snapping 
turtle  with  a  shell  nine  inches  and  more  in  length.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  taken  of  four  feet  in  total  length,  from 
snout  to  end  of  tail. 

To  kill  this  creature  does  not  kill  its  snapping  propensi 
ties;  the  head  will  live  for  hours  after  being  cut  oil',  and 
has  been  known  to  snap  a  toy's  finger  or  the  leg  of  an 
investigating  hen  hours  after  it  ought  to  have  been  dead. 
It  is  not  a  safe  thing  to  throw  the  head  of  a  snapper  in 
the  grass  as  a  trap  for  prowling  chickens  or  curious 
boys. 

There  is  one  other  odd  peculiarity  of  tortoises  and  some 
other  reptiles  with  which  we  may  conclude.  If  we  want 
to  breathe  freely,  we  open  our  mouths  to  do  so;  but  if  the 
mouth  of  a  tortoise  or  a  toad  be  kept  open  by  inserting  a 
stick  between  its  jaws,  it  will  soon  suffocate  for  want  of 
breath. 

This  may  seem  impossible,  yet  it  maybe  easily  explain 
ed.  All  the  higher  animals  breathe  by  pumping  the  air 
into  and  out  of  their  lungs.  We  do  our  air-pumping  by 
means  of  the  diaphragm,  a  broad  membrane  below  the 
lungs,  which  moves  up  and  down  at  every  breath,  and 
opens  and  closes  the  lungs  successively.  In  the  tortoise 
the  mouth  is  the  pump.  It  takes  in  a  mouthful  of  air. 
Then  it  closes  its  lips,  contracts  the  cavity  of  the  mouth, 
and  drives  this  air  down  into  its  lungs.  If  the  mouth  be 
kept  open,  this  pump  will  not  work,  since  the  air  will  rush 
outward  instead  of  downward. 

This  is  one  of  the  odd  facts  of  nature.  As  many  fish 
can  be  drowned  by  being  fastened  under  water  and  not 
allowed  to  come  to  the  surface,  so  many  air-breathers 
can  be  suffocated  by  being  placed  in  an  ocean  of  air  with 
their  mouths  wide  open. 


TOO  SMART  FOR  THE  BRIGANDS 

AN     AMERICAN'S    ADVENTURE    IN    SICILY. 

BY  DAVID  KER. 

A  SMALL  clearing  half-way  up  a  thickly  wooded  hill- 
side among  the  ridges  that  overhang  Palermo;  a  tire 
of  dry  sticks  in  the  centre,  with  a  piece  of  goat's  flesh 
hanging  over  it  by  a  string;  around  it  a  score  of  swarthy, 
fierce-eyed,  wild-looking  figures  in  picturesque  mountain 
dress  which  would  have  been  worth  any  money  to  a 
painter;  and  a  little  behind  them  two  men  in  plaid  suits, 
tied  hand  and  foot  with  stout  leathern  thongs.  The 
mountaineers  were  a  band  of  Sicilian  brigands;  the  two 
prisoners  were  an  English  and  an  American  tourist  whom 
they  had  just  captured. 

"Any  chance  of  their  sending  out  soldiers  to  rescue 
us.  do  you  think?"  asked  the  Englishman,  in  a  whisper. 

"  Not  they,  stranger."  answered  the  American,  with  the 
stern  composure  of  one  so  familiar  with  all  dangers  that 
no  form  of  peril  could  shake  his  coolness.  "If  you  and 
I  were  a  couple  of  kings  perhaps  they  might;  but  plain 
Seth  Hickman  and  John  Stubbs  ain't  the  sort  for  these 
Italian  loafers  to  burn  powder  for.  You  may  be  sure 
that  if  we  mean  to  get  clear  of  this  trap,  we've  got  to  do 
the  whole  thing  ourselves." 

"But  how  are  we  to  do  it?"  asked  Stubbs,  dolefully. 
"Even  if  we  could  get  loose  (which  isn't  so  easy,  with 
twenty  of  these  fellows  mounting  guard  over  nsi,  we 
should  never  be  able  to  find  our  way  back  to  the  town. 

The  Pennsylvania  man  gave  a  dry  chuckle.  "  Beg  par- 
don, mister,  but  you're  out  there.  They  thought  them 
selves  very  cute  in  blindfolding  us  when  they  brought  us 


up   here,  but  they   don't    fool    Set],    || 
I've  got,  the  points  of  the  compass  ri^lit  square,  and  I  know 
u  here  to  lind  the  sea,  and  when  1  know  Unit,  1  can  i 
a  IM-C  line  for  I  ';il,  nno  any  lime  II, 

"  Well,"  rejoined   Stubbs,  brightening   up.  "if   t 
any  chance  of  escape,  I'm  ready  to  Bghl  as  long  us  | 
stand  or  see." 

"That's  the  way  to  talk,"  said  his  comrade,  approving- 
ly ;  "but  you  won't  want  to  do  an)  fighting  over  Mi's  job, 
I  juess.  Now  that  that  captain  of  their-,  and 
chums  have  gone  down  to  the  village.  I  calculate  I  can  fix 
this  thing  my  own  way.  especially  as  1  happen  to  know 
their  language.  Didn't  I  ever  tell  you  I  was  a  ventrilo- 
quist? Well,  I  am,  and  if  I  don't  fool  the>e  macaroni-eat- 
ing scoundrels  so  that  they  won't,  know  whether  they're 
standing  on  their  head  or  their  heels,  call  me  :,  Mexican!" 

Meanwhile  the  bandits,  having  linished  their  supper, 
thought  it  time  to  feed  their  captives,  having  orders  from 
their  chief  to  take  good  care  of  them,  as  being  likely  to 
yield  a  good  ransom.  As  one  of  the  robhcrs  (who  had  a 
somewhat  more  good-natured  face  than  the  rest)  came  for- 
ward with  some  pieces  of  black  bread  and  garlic,  and  a 
few  morsels  of  the  roasted  goal's  flesh,  Hickman  called 
out  to  him  in  Italian  : 

"Hark  ye,  comrade,  can't  you  let  us  have  the  use  of 
our  hands  for  five  minutes?  We  can't  very  well  get 
away  with  so  many  of  you  watching  us.  and  we're  not 
clever  at  picking  up  food  with  our  mouths  like  ducks." 

The  brigand  laughed,  and  untied  their  hands — a  pro- 
ceeding which  evidently  angered  a  ferocious-looking  fel- 
low with  a  black  beard  who  was  standing  near.  But  be- 
fore he  had  time  to  speak,  a  voice,  hoarse  and  broken  as  if 
with  hurry  and  fatigue,  called  out  from  among  the  trees: 

"  Help,  comrades! — the  captain — he's  attacked  ' 

"Where?"  roared  the  bandits,  springing  to  their  feet. 

"Santa  Rosalia! — the  soldiers!"  gasped  the  voice. 
"Quick!— he'll  be  killed." 

Instantly  guns  and  knives  were  caught  up,  and  all  was 
ready.  Six  of  the  band  staid  to  guard  the  prisoners, while 
the  other  fifteen  went  rushing  down  the  lull-side  without 
even  waiting  to  see  who  had  brought  the  news.  Some 
shepherd,  perhaps,  or  some  villager.  They  could  think 
of  nothing  noic  but  the  rescue  of  their  captain. 

"  Was  that  voice  realh  i/mi  ventriloquizing?"  whisper- 
ed Mr.  Stubbs.  suddenly  enlightened  by  the  knowing 
smile  that  flitted  over  his  companion's  statue-like  features. 

"Guess  so,"  replied  the  Pennsylvanian,  briefly. 

"Why,  it's  really  amazing!"  said  the  delighted  Eng- 
lishman. "I  would  never  have  believed  it  if  I  hadn't 
actually  seen  it  myself." 

In  his  excitement  he  raised  his  voice  somewhat  too 
high,  as  he  was  speedily  reminded  by  a  hearty  kick  from 
the  savage-looking  robber  with  the  black  beard.  But  just 
then  Mr.Hicknian  called  out.  in  an  admirable  vcntriloquial 
imitation  of  the  gruff  tones  of  one  of  the  other  bandits: 

"That's  just  like  Peppino!  He's  brave  enough  against 
a  helpless  man.  but  trust  him  for  never  striking  any  one 
who  can  strike  back." 

Round  whirled  Peppino.  and  planted  hi>  fist  full  in  the 
eye  of  the  man  whom  he  supposed  to  have  spoken.  In- 
stantly both  knives  were  out.  and  the  two  were  slashing 
and  stabbing  at  each  other  like  madmen.  Successful  thus 
far.  the  American  next  tried  his  ventriloquism  o 
erfour;  and  a  moment  later  tlii'ij  wen  ,  aiini 

thinking    that   Tito   had   called    him   a   liar,  and    Air 
feeling  certain  that  Batlista   had   mad.  nan- 

ly   allusion    t..  Ins   having  once    b  '    for 

thieving. 

Seth  Hick-man's  plan  succeed 

The  brigands  were  all  engaging  one  another  in  deadly 
combat,  and  it  became  probable  tl  »'der 

of  the  band  quickly  returned,  the  left 

unguarded.      This  idea  seemed  to  occur  to  one  of  the  ban- 
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Aits,  for  Battista,  having  disposed  of  his  antagonist,  re- 
turned to  the  prisoners. 

Up  jumped  Seth  (who,  having  his  hands  already  free, 
had  untied  his  feet  during  the  battle),  and  with  one  Mow 
from  the  butt  of  a  gun  that  lay  within  reach,  felled  him 
senseless  to  the  ground. 

"Now,  mister,"  said  he.  unbinding  Stubbs's  limbs,  "let's 
make  tracks  for  the  town.  If  I  can  pilot  the  soldiers  up 


I 


JUST    NEAR    ENOUGH. 


here  to-morrow  as  well  as  I'll  pilot  you  down  to-night,  I 
guess  we'll  have  these  scoundrels  in  a  pretty  close  place." 
Mr.  Hickman  spoke  truly.  The  very  next  day,  thanks 
to  his  skillful  guidance,  a  detachment  of  soldiers  sur- 
prised the  bandits,  and  (as  Seth  phrased  it)  "cleaned  Yin 
all  up  except  the  captain,  whom  they  kept  over  to  be 
hanged  in  honor  of  his  rank." 


A  JOLLY  SANTA  GLAUS. 

BY  ALLAN  FORMAN. 

IT  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  we  children  had  been  hustled 
unceremoniously  off  into  the  back  parlor,  while  Uncle 
Jack,  our  sailor   uncle,  superintended   the  carrying  up- 
stairs of  a  certain  mysterious-looking   basket  carefully 
wrapped  in  a  horse  blanket.     We  did  not  mind  this  so 

much,  for  we  were  used  to 
being  hurried  out  of  the 
way  just  before  Christmas- 
time; but  the  group  in  our 
little  back  parlor  was  by 
no  means  so  jolly  as  it 
had  been  in  former  years. 
Papa  looked  troubled,  and 
poor  mother  seemed  just 
completely  worried  and 
tired  out.  As  we  were 
pushed  into  the  room  by 
Uncle  Jack,  who  had  been 
entertaining  us  in  the  little 
library  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hall,  papa  made  an  ef- 
fort to  look  cheerful,  and 
said  :  "  Well,  I  suppose 
there  is  no  use  worrying 
about  it.  If  it  is  gone,  it 
is  gone ;  but  it  seems  hard, 
for  I  know  of  so  many 
things  we  could  have  done 
with  it." 

"Yes."  sighed  mother; 
"but  don't  worry  ;  perhaps 
it  may  come  yet." 

"Come !"  repeated  papa, 
almost  petulantly;  "how 
can  it  come  when  we've 
looked  everywhere  for  it? 
It's  lost,  and  we  must  make 
the  best  of  it.'1 

We  hardly  understood 
the  importance  of  the  "it" 
which  had  been  spoken  of 
as  lost.  We  knew  that 
papa  had  received  from 
grandpa  a  letter  con  tain  ing 
a  crisp  new  bill,  which  papa 
had  said  was  his  Christmas 
present.  The  fact  that  it 
was  a  five-hundred-dollar 
bill  did  not  greatly  impress 
us,  as  it  was  no  bigger  or 
prettier  than  a  one.  In 
fact,  had  it  been  a  dollar,  I 
believe  the  loss  would  have 
affected  us  more  acutely, 
as  to  us  a  dollar  represent- 
ed a  large  amount  of  candy 
and  other  good  things;  but 
five  hundred  dollars,  that 
wTas  beyond  the  stretch  of 
our  imagination,  so  we  did 
not  bother  our  heads  about 
it;  indeed,  little  Hilda,  the 
baby,  had  climbed  up  on 

papa's  knee,  and  patting  his  cheek  with  her  soft  little 
palm,  had  lisped,  sympathetically,  "Did  oo  lose  the  nice 
g'een  picter  ?" 

But  the  rest  of  us  were  too  busy  in  surmising  what  was 
in  Uncle  Jack's  basket  to  pay  much  attention  to  anything 
else.  It  was  the  custom  in  our  family  to  distribute  the 
presents — with  the  exception  of  the  few  bonbons  and  tri- 
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fles  that  Santa  Clans  left  in  the  stockings  of  the  younger 
ones — after  breakfast  on  Christmas  morning-,  hut  for  some 
reason  this  package  of  Uncle  Jack's  excited  our  curiosity 
more  than  any  other  of  the  packages  we  had  seen  brought 
into  the  house  for  the  past  month.  Perhaps  because  Uncle 
Jack  always  knew  just  what  we  wanted,  and  generally 
got  it  for  us;  perhaps  because  there  was  an  undelinahle 
feeling,  as  we  saw  the. man  bring  it  in,  that  it  contained 
something  alive. 

You  may  be  sure  that  we  did  not  sleep  much  that  night, 
for,  in  addition  to  the  wakefulness  occasioned  by  our  curi- 
osity, there  were  certain  mysterious  sounds  as  of  gnawing 
and  breaking  of  wicker-work  proceeding  from  the  little 
hall  bedroom  where  Uncle  Jack's  box  had  been  placed. 
But,  like  all  things,  the  night  at  last  came  to  an  end,  and 
we  were  up  bright  and  early  to  ruin  our  digestions  and  pass 
away  the  time  before  breakfast  in  eating  the  candy  we 
would  find  in  our  stockings.  But  imagine  our  surprise 
when  we  went  to  the  chimney  in  the  nursery  and  found 
our  stockings  gone!  There  were  a  few  candies  scattered 
on  the  hearth -stone;  a  knife,  some  scraps  of  paper,  and  an 
orange  or  two  lay  on  the  floor;  but  the  stockings  were 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  We  wondered  somewhat  at  that,  but 
we  older  ones  supposed  that  papa  or  mamma  had  for  some 
good  reason  taken  them  away,  while  little  Hilda  content- 
ed herself  with  an  explanation  of  her  own. 

"Santa  Glaus  tooked  'em  up  chimney  to  fill  'em  better," 
and  shortly  after  she  ran  off  to  nurse  to  get  dressed,  being 
always  the  first  of  the  family  down-stairs.  But  this 
morning  she  did  not  have  much  the  start  of  us,  and  be- 
fore long'  we  were  all  down  in  the  dining-room  waiting 
impatiently  for  the  elders  to  come  to  breakfast.  They 
evidently  sympathized  with  our  anxiety,  for  we  were  seat- 
ed around  the  table  half  an  hour  earlier  than  usual. 

Just  as  papa  had  finished  saying  grace,  Hilda  came 
rushing  in  from  the  hall,  her  big  blue  eyes  fairly  stamiinir 
out  of  her  head  with  excitement. 

"Oh!  I've  seen  Santa  Glaus!  I've  seen  him!  I've  seen 
Santa  Clans!  Oh,  papa,  Santa  Glaus  is  in  the  hall  by  the 
hat-stand.  I  saw  him  !"  she  continued,  turning  to  papa,  and 
evidently  wanting  to  convince  one  member  of  the  party. 

Papa  jumped  to  his  feet.  "  A  sneak  thief!"  he  exclaim- 
ed, running  into  the  hall. 

We  all  followed,  only  too  glad  to  have  an  excuse  for 
finishing  breakfast  in  such  short  order.  But  in  the  hall 
there  were  no  signs  of  anybody  having  been  there,  except 
that  in  the  corner  lay  Tom's  stocking,  bulky,  and  looking 
as  if  it  might  contain  presents  for  the  whole  family.  Tom 
seized  it  with  a  shout  of  delight,  and  proceeded  to  empty 
it.  But  what  a  surprise!  An  old  overshoe,  a  single 
glove,  mother's  pincushion,  some  candy  and  coal  cinders 
mixed  together,  a  paper-weight  from  the  library  table, 
and  an  ink-bottle  which  came  uncorked  as  Tom  drew  it 
out  and  spilled  the  contents  all  over  the  carpet.  We 
were  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  meaning  of  this,  but  Un- 
cle Jack  looked  at  papa  in  a  sort  of  comic  despair,  and 
there  was  an  "  I-told-you-so"  expression  on  papa's  face 
that  made  us  think  that  they  knew  more  about  it. 

Hilda  in  the  mean  time  kept  insisting  that  she  had  seen 
Santa  Glaus.  Suddenly  an  idea  seemed  to  strike  her. 

"I  know  I  saw  Santa  Glaus!"  she  exclaimed.  "He 
was  standing  on  the  hat-stand,  and  he  had  on  a  fur  coat, 
and,  oh,  papa!  he  put  a  letter  in  your  overcoat  pocket." 

Papa  winked  at  Uncle  Jack,  and  thrust  his  hand  care- 
lessly in  the  overcoat.  He  took  it  out  again  with  an  ex- 
clamation of  surprise,  holding  in  it  a  square  envelope. 
Hurriedly  he  drew  out  the  letter,  and  a  crisp  new  green- 
back fell  to  the  floor. 

"Where  on  earth  do  you  suppose  the  creature  found 
it?"  he  exclaimed,  turning  to  Uncle  Jack. 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know;  but  now  you  have  your  bill, 
we  had  better  find  the  creature  before  he  does  any  more 
harm,"  said  Uncle  Jack. 
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"  I  don't  think  he  has  done  any  harm,"  answered  papa. 
"  I'll  forgive  him  a  great  many  tricks  for  this." 

But  it  was  not  necessary  to  search  for  Ibe  "creature,'' 
for  Hilda  came  running  out  of  the  parlor  exclaiming, 
"Santa  Glaus  is  fixing  the  Christmas  tree!" 

"  We'd  better  fix  him  before  he  fixes  it  any  more,"  re- 
marked Uncle  Jack,  as  he  went  into  the  parlor. 

There  on  the  top  of  the  big  Christmas  tree  sat  Hilda's 
"Santa  Glaus,"  one  of  the  most  comical-looking  Brazilian 
monkeys  you  ever  saw.  He  made  faces  at  us,  and  spite- 
fully threw  a  bit  of  candle  at  Tom ;  but  catching  sight  of 
Uncle  Jack,  he  sprang  down  on  to  his  shoulder,  and  sat 
there  staring  at  the  rest  of  us  with  the  gravity  of  a  judge. 

"This  is  your  Christmas  from  me, "said  Uncle  Jack, 
stroking  the  monkey's  long  tail,  which  was  twisted  round 
his  neck  like  a  tippet.  "I  did  intend  to  wait  until  after 
breakfast  before  I  brought  him  out,  but  he  took  the  law  in 
his  own  hands,  and  played  Santa  Glaus  before  I  knew  it." 

"  And  to  very  good  purpose  too,"  said  father. 

"Let's  call  him  Santa  Claus,"  I  suggest'  ' 
Glaus  he  was  from  that  day.     He  soon  ame, 

and  was  very  good  to  mind.  I  must  say  to  his  credil  I  hat 
he  was  a  living  contradiction  to  the  st  it  the  ill- 

temper  of  monkeys.  He  was  as  docile  and  affectionate  as 
a  dog,  and  his  mischief  was  seldom  malicious.  His  great 
delight  was  to  put  things  in  people's  pockets,  and  while 
it  embarrassed  papa,  who  was  a  lirm  hater  of  tobacco. 
to  pull  out  half  a  dozen  cigars  in  the  street  when  lie 
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used  his  handkerchief;  or  if  Uncle  Jack  was  perhaps  a 
trifle  angry  to  find,  when  out  sleighing  one  day,  instead 
of  his  gloves,  a  pair  of  baby's  stockings,  yet  this  was  all 
forgiven  in  remembrance  of  the  time  when  he  so  success- 
fully played  Santa  Clans. 


THE  LITTLE  RED  SKATES. 

BY  R.  K.  MUNKITTRICK. 

TWENTY  years  ago  there  was  a  certain  little  boy  who 
had  a  pair  of  red  skates  ;  that  is.  a  pair  of  skates 
whose  runners  were  fastened  into  red  feet.  This  shade  of 
red,  which  would  have  been  beautiful  in  a  gladiolus  or  a 
pickled  pep)>er.  was  vulgar  in  a  pair  of  skates,  as  it  indicated 
cheapness,  and  stamped  the  skates  as  being  within  the 
reach  of  every  one. 

The  red  skates  had  a  peculiar  and  most  aggravating 
kind  of  heel  strap,  designed  to  go  around  the  ankle  in- 
stead of  across  the  instep.  This  heel  band  was  intended 
as  a  substitute  for  the  screw  in  the  heel,  the  red  skates  be- 
ing provided  with  a  peg, which  the  skater  drove  into  the 
heel  of  his  shoe  by  means  of  jumping  and  stamping. 

The  runners  were  narrow  and  low,  and  had  a  groove 
which  caused  them  to  be  known  as  "gutters,"  it  being 
considered  rather  more  difficult  to  whirl  about  on  those 
that  were  unbevelled.  In  front  the  steels  came  away  out 
and  around  in  a  great  curve,  ending  over  the  instep  in  a 
brass  acorn.  This  feature,  if  it  may  be  termed  a  feature, 
caused  the  skates  to  be  known  as  "turn-ups,"  and  they 
frequently  tripped  any  one  that  came  in  contact  with 
them. 

In  those  days  boys  were  judged,  among  themselves, 
more  by  the  skates  they  used  than  by  the  company  they 
kept.  The  boy  with  the  ''rockers"  in  a  nice  green  baize 
baa1  was  regarded  with  peculiar  envy,  which  by  degrees 
developed  into  reverence,  for  if  he  was  envied  for  being 
able  to  have  a  pair,  he  was  revered  for  his  ability  to  fly 
on  them  without  interfering  with  the  natural  symmetry  of 
the  back  of  his  head.  Club  skates  were  comparatively 
unknown  at  this  time;  not  more  than  one  boy  in  a  hun- 
dred owned  a  pair,  and  if  he  put  them  on  he  was  stared  at 
so  hard  and  questioned  so  freely  that  he  couldn't  enjoy 
his  skating. 

The  little  boy  who  owned  the  red  skates  was  a  very 
poor  boy — in  fact,  he  was  so  poor  that  he  had  no  overcoat. 
He  used  to  wear  a  huge  comforter  around  his  neck,  which 
crossed  on  his  breast,  and  was  fastened  in  a  hard  knot  at 
the  small  of  his  back.  This,  with  the  exercise  he  had. 
kept  him  sufficiently  warm,  and  the  boys  who  wondered 
that  he  should  possess  a  pair  of  skates  and  not  an  over- 
coat soon  began  to  realize  that  he  could  get  more  glowing 
comfort  out  of  the  former.  He  was  a  short,  stocky  boy, 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  skates  were  red,  he  was 
not  subjected  to  ridicule.  He  was  too  much  of  a  fighter 
not  to  be  respected  even  more  than  he  deserved. 

When  he  first  appeared  on  the  ice  he  had  but  one  skate, 
as  he  believed  in  the  system  of  learning  to  skate  on  one 
foot  at  a  time.  He  would  run  live  or  six  feet,  and  then 
strike  out  and  slide  twenty.  He  frequently  fell,  but  as 
the  ice  cracked  sometimes,  and  his  head  never,  he  con- 
cluded he  might  as  well  put  on  the  pair.  Hardly  a  week 
had  passed  by  before  he  could  "  grind  the  bark"  and  jump 
over  things,  a  feat  that  was  considered  daring  on  "  turn- 
up"' skates.  His  great  trouble  seemed  to  be  in  keeping 
the  skates  on  securely.  Frequently  he  had  to  stamp  the 
peg  into  his  heel,  and  oftencr  he  had  to  thrust  sticks  of 
wood  under  the  straps  to  make  them  tighter.  When  he 
had  a  sufficient  number  of  sticks  under  the  straps  to  light 
a  fire  with,  his  face  wore  the  happy  expression  of  triumph, 
and  he  would  glide  along  like  the  wind. 

Nothing  upset  the  composure  of  this  freckled  youth  on 
the  red  skates.  If  he  fell,  he  always  arose  feeling  better. 


If  any  one  ran  into  him.  that  person  always  got  the  worst 
of  it.  If  he  broke  through  the  ice,  he  came  out  and  skated 
himself  dry  in  half  an  hour. 

It  used  to  be  considered  a  charming  accompaniment  to 
the  pastime  of  skating  to  have  a  large  dog  on  the  ice.  \\V 
had  a  Newfoundland  that  was  as  fond  of  running  on  the 
frozen  surface  in  winter  as  he  was  of  swimming  in  the 
pond  in  summer,  and  as  freely  and  cheerfully  as  he  would 
swim  for  sticks  thrown  far  into  the  water,  he  would  run 
for  them  thrown  on  the  ice.  But  when  the  little  boy  with 
the  red  skates  was  around,  the  dog  would  go  and  lie  down 
by  the  fire  of  fence  rails  on  the  shore,  and  keep  one  eye 
open,  because  he  seemed  to  know  that  a  boy  could  walk 
and  run  on  land  and  stones  with  perfect  impunity,  and 
not  injure  a  pair  of  red  skates. 

The  reason  the  dog  kept  out  of  the  way  was  that  one 
day  the  boy  with  the  red  skates  grasped  his  tail  in  one 
hand  and  beat  him  with  a  switch  held  in  the  other. 
and  made  him  run  with  might  and  main,  while  the  tor- 
mentor held  his  feet  together,  and  made  the  hills  send 
back  his  merry  shouts  as  he  flew  along  behind  his  four- 
footed  locomotive.  The  switch  kept  the  dog  from  turn- 
ing on  him,  and  lie  had  such  a  ride  as  the  dog  vowed  that 
boy  should  never  again  enjoy  at  his  expense. 

But  in  spite  of  this  the  little  boy  was  generous.  (  hie 
day  he  sprained  his  ankle.  It  was  quite  painful.  Not 
sufficiently  painful  to  keep  him  from  skating,  but  just  suf- 
ficiently painful  to  keep  him  from  school.  So  while  he 
was  obliged  to  skate  on  one  foot,  he  lent  the  idle  skate 
to  another  boy,  to  whom  even  a  pair  of  red  skates  was  a 
dream  of  princely  opulence  little  short  of  an  Arabian 
Night.  And  they  skated  together  in  this  way  until  the 
owner  of  the  "swan  necks,"  as  they  were  called,  was  able 
to  strike  out  with  both  feet.  And  he  skated  and  played 
shinuey  on  the  ice  through  that  sombre  gray  winter  of 
twenty  years  ago,  and  a  jollier  or  merrier  boy  never  stood 
on  club  skates.  Perhaps  when  the  spring  smiled  tin- 
little  freckled  boy  exchanged  his  little  red  skates  for  a 
trap-cage  or  a  base-ball,  but  this  is  only  a  conjecture  on 
my  part.  I  removed  from  the  place  in  the  spring',  and 
have  not  seen  the  boy  since,  but  wherever  he  is,  I  only 
trust  that  he  is  gliding  along  as  gayly  and  happily  as 
he  once  did  on  his  little  red  skates. 


* 


T  W  0     A  R  R  O  W  S  : 

A      STORY      OF      RED      AND      WHIT 

BY  WILLIAM  O.  STonDARU, 
AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  TALKING  LEAVES,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

A   MIDNIGHT   MARl'H. 

\17HEN  Two  Arrows  parted  from  Sile  he  was  well 
Vf  aware  that  the  errand  of  the  Red  head  had  more 
real  peril  in  it  than  his  own,  and  he  would  not  have  had 
him  armed  with  only  a  bow  and  arrows;  but,  oh !  how  he 
did  long  for  a  repeating  rifle  for  his  own  use !  He  had 
been  hungry  enough  for  one  before;  but  now  that  there 
was  a  promise  of  war,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  only  thing 
in  the  world  worth  the  having,  except  a  horse,  was  one  of 
the  white  man's  terrible  weapons.  With  such  as  he  now 
had  he  had  killed  wild  animals,  and  won  for  himself  a 
name  and  fame;  but  in  spite  of  that  he  almost  despised 
them.  What  could  he  do  now,  for  instance,  against  an 
Apache  well  armed,  as  all  that  warlike  tribe  were  said  to 

he  ; 

He  also  had  a  prejudiced  idea  that  if  Sile  were  to  meei 
one  of  them  he  would  be  in  a  manner  helpless— a  mere 
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ignorant,  green,  untaught,  unready  white  boy,  not  the  son 
of  a  Nez  Perce  chief,  nor  skilled  in  the  wiles  a- nd  ways  of 
Western  warfare.  As  for  himself,  lie  felt  <miie  eonlident 
that  all  he  needed  wherewith  to  meet  and  overcome  any- 
thing1 or  anybody  was  just  such  a  perfect  "  repeater"  as 
Sile  carried.  He  somehow  overlooked  the  fact  thai  he 
had  never  practiced  much  with  one,  while  Sile  belonged 
to  the  race  that  made  them.  He  had  been  used  to  a  bow 
and  arrows  from  the  time  he  had  learned  to  ride,  and  al- 
most from  the  time  he  had  learned  to  walk;  so  thai,  after 
all,  they  might  be  his  safest  weapon. 

He  rode  on  steadily  for  a  few  miles,  and  then  he  crossed 
the  stream,  and  proceeded  under  cover  of  the  trees.  It 
was  time  to  travel  more  slowly,  for  his  pony  had  no  gal- 
lop left  in  him.  The  approach  to  the  camp  even  was  made 
with  some  caution,  but  there  was  no  need  of  any. 

The  sun  was  going  down,  and  the  fires  were  blazing 
brightly.  The  hunters  had  done  well  that  day,  and  there 
were  preparations  for  much  eating.  Two  Arrows  knew 
at  a  glance  that  all  things  were  working  prosperously, 
and  that  his  people  had  no  suspicion  of  any  danger  near 
them.  The  vast  importance  of  his  errand  filled  him  very 
full,  and  he  halted  under  the  shadow  of  the  trees. 

Warriors  were  stalking  around  here  and  there,  or  were 
lazily  stretched  upon  the  ground.  Squaws  were  busily 
dressing  skins,  or  cooking,  or  chattering  with  one  another, 
and  children  were  hungrily  watching  the  cookery,  and 
wishing  that  their  turns  to  be  fed  might  come  pretty  soon. 
Old  One-eye  was  at  work  upon  a  well-covered  bone  be- 
fore going  out  for  his  usual  night-watch  and  patrol,  but 
he  was  suddenly  called  upon  to  drop  it  and  to  raise  his 
head  for  a  howl. 

Out  of  the  growing  darkness  in  the  edge  of  the  woods 
there  came  a  quick  series  of  sharp,  threatening,  warning 
whoops,  uttered  in  a  shrill  and  youthful  voice  that  the 
dog  knew  perfectly.  So  did  others,  for  Long  Bear  sprang 
to  his  feet,  exclaiming,  "Ugh!  Two  Arrows'"  and  an-  j 
swered  him  with  a  whoop  of  such  volume  and  meaning 
that  every  brave  and  boy  who  heard  it  understood  it  as  a 
command,  and  ran  for  his.  weapons  first,  and  then  to  the 
corral  to  see  about  his  pony. 

Two  Arrows  dismounted  and  led  his  overridden  pony 
into  the  camp.  Long  Bear  stood  silently  and  digniliedly 
in  front  of  his  lodge  waiting  for  him,  and  the  older  war- 
riors were  gathering  fast  to  hear  the  news.  They  knew 
very  well  that  no  Indian  boy  would  have  dared  to  give 
such  a  signal  as  that  without  good  reason,  and  their  faces 
were  clouding  seriously. 

"  Two  Arrows,  speak  quick,"  said  his  father.  "  All  hear 
him." 

The  young  scout  felt  deeply  the  pride  of  his  position. 
He  pointed  toward  the  lower  valley  with  all  the  dignity 
he  could  muster,  and  uttered  only  the  words,  "Tache! 
War-path !" 

There  was  a  dismal  chorus  of  "Ugh!"  from  all  who 
heard  him,  but  there  was  not  one  war-whoop.  He  was  at 
once  called  upon  for  a  minute  and  careful  account  of  the 
whole  affair,  including'  the  locality  and  condition  of  Judge 
Parks  and  bis  party  of  miners.  He  made  bis  report  with 
a  fullness  and  keenness  of  observation  that  stirred  up  the 
old  chief's  family  pride  amazingly. 

"Young  chief,"  he  remarked.  "Do  something  more 
every  time." 

It  looked  very  much  like  it.  and  bis  return  as  an  intel 
ligent  and  successful  scout  added  largely  to  all  Ins  other 
claims  to  distinction.      Not  another  boy  in  the  band  had 
ever  announced  anything  so  very  bad  and  so  important. 

That  was  no  time  for  anybody  to  spend  a  thought  upon 
the  fameof  Two  Arrows,  however.  All  the  old  men  said,  one 
after  another,  that  they  wished  they  knew  just  how  many 
Apaches  there  were  in  that  war  party.  Had  they  known 
how  very  strong  it  was,  they  might  have  been  even  worse 
puzzled, but  Long  Bear  was  really  a  clear-headed  leader,and 


he  decided   the  whole  matter  promptly  and  finally.       lie 
told  his  gathering  braves  that  the  place  where  n 
was   a    had  one    to   li^ht    in.   while    then-   pale  face   In 
bad  selected  a  peculiarly  good  one.       Tliev  I  lienisel  ves  had 
hut  twenty -three  warriors  armed  \\ilh  rilles.  and  near]  v  as 
many  more  young  men  and  well  grown  bovs  armed 
bows  and  arrows.      That,  was  no  force  with  which  to  meet 
Apaches,  nobody  knew  bow  many,  and  all  sure  to  be 
men.      To  go  back  through   the  pass   was  to  die  of 
starvation,  even  if  they  were  not  followed  and  slaughtered 
among  the  rocks.      The  Apaches  were  plainly  making  for 
that   very   pass,  he   said;  and    he   was  only   a  keen  e'.'ed 
chief,  and  not  at  all  a  prophet,  when  he  read  the  mul.ur 
correctly  and  said : 

••Tache  run  away  from  blue  coats.  All  in  a  hurry. 
Not  stop.  Nez  Perce  hide  and  let.  them  <TO  by.  ftot  light. 
Keep  pony.  Keep  hair.  Good.  Ugh!" 

The  party  which  had  been  sent  back  after  the  lodges  and 
things  was  a  serious  anxiety,  and  a  light-footed  youngster 
was  started  off  at  once  to  warn  them.  He  would  be  sure 
to  meet  them  on  their  way  returning,  and  could  tell  them 
to  be  on  their  guard,  and  very  little  more  could  be  done 
for  them. 

Long  Bear  finished  his  speech  of  explanation,  and  then, 
without  a  moment's  pause,  he  gave  the  order  to  break  up 
camp  and  prepare  to  march,  carrying  with  them  every 
pound  of  provisions.  Not  one  moment  was  to  be  lost  in 
gaining  such  protection  as  might  be  had  from  the  good 
position  of  the  miners,  and  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
pale  faces  of  some  importance,  and  from  the  other  great 
fact  that  they  were  all  good  riflemen.  There  was  hardly 
anybody  in  the  band,  old  enough  to  understand  what  an 
Apache  was,  who  did  not  fully  appreciate  the  force  of  the 
chief's  argument,  and  every  squaw  did  her  best  to  hasten 
the  departure.  Lodges  came  down,  ponies  were  packed, 
children  were  gathered,  warriors  and  braves  and  boys 
completed  their  preparations  for  fighting;  the  Big  Tongue 
declared  his  readiness  to  kill  a  large  number  of  Apaches, 
and  One-eye  was  compelled  to  abandon  forever  all  the 
hones  he  had  buried  since  the  people  he  barked  for  had 
settled  upon  the  bank  of  that  river. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  quiet  and  sober  efficiency  in 
spite  of  the  excitement.  Two  Arrows  had  further  ques- 
tions to  answer  from  quite  a  number  of  his  elders.  He 
was  furnished  with  one  of  the  best  ponies  in  the  drove  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  services.  He  was  now,  also,  to 
figure  as  a  kind  of  guide,  and  he  did  not  once  think  of  or 
mention  the  fatigue  of  his  long,  hard  ride.  He  very  will- 
ingly ate.  however,  the  whole  of  a  buffalo  steak,  broiled 
for  him  by  one  of  the  squaws,  and  felt  a  good  deal  better 
afterward.  He  almost  felt  that  he  had  earned  a  rifle,  or 
at,  least  a  pistol,  but  well  knew  that  it  was  all  in  vain  to 
ask  for  one  when  the  supply  was  insufficient  to  arm  all 
the  braves  who  were  a  full  bead  taller  than  himself. 

Still,  it  was  a  magnificent  thing,  at   last,  to  ride  out  at 
the  head  of  the  cavalcade,  by  the  side  of  a  tall  warrior,  as 
the  one  boy  of  all  that  band  who  was  on  first  rate  terms 
with  the  pale-faces  and  knew  perfectly  the  trail  leading  to 
them.      As  for  that,  any  red  man  of  them  all  could  have 
followed  the  tracks  of  the  wagon  wheels,  even  at  night, 
but  Two  Arrows  had  no  idea  of  surrendering  that  part  < 
his  growing  importance.       It    would   have  done  Xa-tee- 
kah's  proud  heart  good  to  have  seen   him.  and   il 
have  been  well  worth  the  while  of  almost  an 
have   had  a   eood  look  at   the  whole  affair,  a 
array  poured  out  into  the  moonlight  from  under  the 
owv  cover  of  the  primeval  forest. 

There  were  no  sleepj    ones  excepl    the   |-.-i|.  nooses, 
they  could  sleep  under  the  tightly  drawn  blank, 
the' backs  of  their  mothers  as  well  as  anyv, 
the  rest  were  more  or  less  hardened  to  the  quick 
and  migrations  of  the  kind  of  life  into  which  they 
been  bom.     They  were  not  likely  to  be  injured  by  being 
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kept  up  pretty  late  for  one  night,  and  there  was  no  need  that 
;inyl>c«ly  should  walk,  now  that  their  four-footed  wealth  had 
returned. 

Two  Arrows  thought  of  that,  and  he  could  hardly  help 
reminding  some  of  his  friends  of  his  share  in  so  good  a  thing. 
He  received  a  reply  from  one  gray-headed  warrior  which 
sounded  very  much  like  a  snub: 

"Ughl  Two  Arrows.  Red-head.  Boys  find  pony  first. 
Pony  there.  Brave  find  next  day.  Boy  talk  too  much.  Kill 
'Pache  like  warrior.  Then  talk  a  heap.  Show  scalp.  Whoop. 
IVh  I" 

As  for  war  and  that  sort  of  thing,  there  was  no  need  for 
anybody  to  stir  the  ambition  of  Two  Arrows  up  to  a  greater 
heat.  He  was  ready  enough  now  to  do  the  wildest  and  rash- 
est  things  he  could  think  of.  He  felt  as  if  he  were  out  upon 
his  first  war-path,  and  that  there  must  be  somewhere  a  great 
heap  of  glory  preparing  for  him. 

The  Nez  Perce  camp  had  been  broken  up  with  great  celer- 
ity, and  no  time  had  been  lost,  but,  after  all,  the  summons  to 
nnive  had  come  upon  them  most  unexpectedly.  There  had 
been  a  great  deal  to  do,  and  but  a  dim  light  to  do  it  by,  and 
so  it  was  pretty  late  before  the  picturesque  caravan  was  in 
motion.  It  took  a  line  of  march  toward  the  mountains  until 
its  head  struck  the  well-marked  tracks  of  the  loaded  wagons, 
and  from  that  point  forward  its  course  required  little  guid- 
ing. By  a  stern  command  from  Long  Bear,  the  utmost 
silence  was  maintained,  and,  after  the  moon  went  down,  the 
movement  might  fairly  be  said  to  have  been  performed  in 
secret.  There  was  no  danger  that  any  small  squad  of  Apache 
scouts  would  assail  so  strong  a  party.  Even  the  squaws  and 
children  felt  pretty  safe,  but  it  was  very  hard  upon  the  Big 
Tongue,  for  that  great  brave  soon  found  himself  in  an  advanced 
party,  commanded  by  Long  Bear  himself,  and  after  that  he 
was  under  an  absolute  necessity  of  not  saying  anything 
during  the  whole  march. 


THE    MOOXUOHT    MARCH    OF    THE    XEZ    PERCfiS. 
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THE  HAPPIEST  CHRISTMAS. 

BY  MARGARET  J.  PRESTON. 

TpWAS  Christmas-tide.    With  tales  and  talk 

_I_    That,  never  seemed  to  tire, 
The  children,  gay  with  holiday. 
Sat  round  the  blazing  tire. 

They  told  of  many  a  prank  and  game, 

And  many  a  Christmas  past, 
And  questioned  me  if  this  would  be 

As  merry  as  the  last. 

"Of  all  your  Christmas  times, "  I  said, 

"So  rich  in  mirth  and  fun. 
I  beg  that  you  each  tell  me  true 

Which  was  the  happiest  one." 

Sweet  Bessie  turned  her  radiant  face 

With  wondering  gaze  on  me: 
"My  Christmas  days  have  been  always 

As  glad  as  glad  could  be." 

Then  merry  Mabel  shook  her  curls 
Loose  from  the  prisoning  comb: 

"Oh,  mine  was  when  papa  and  Ben 
And  you  and  Bess  came  home." 

Ben  chuckled,  " 'Twas  the  time  I  had 

With  crackers  such  a  lark; 
I  popped  and  popped,  and  never  stopped 

From  daylight  until  dark." 

"That  was  the  best,"  laughed  \Villoughby, 

"Of  any  that  I  know. 
When  Hoau  and  Bay  upset  the  sleigh, 

And  drowned  us  in  the  snow. 

"Such  fun  it  was  to  see  the  girls, 
And  hear  them  shriek  and  shout. 

To  search  and  sift  the  ten-foot  drift 
Until  we  fished  them  out!" 

"And  I,"  lisped  little  Dimple-cheek, 

A-tiptoe  in  her  glee, 
"Was  happiest  when  I  counted  ten 

Dolls  on  my  Christmas  tree." 

The  soft-eyed  Sophie  silent  sat. 

Nor  yet  had  said  a  word. 
Though  I  could  see  some  memory 

Her  tender  bosom  stirred. 

"  What  is  it,  darling?"  and  I  kissed 

The  lids  that  veiled  the  blue; 
"Tell  me,  I  pray,  what  Christmas  Day 

Brought  greatest  joy  to  you." 

The  eyes  she  raised  to  mine  were  filmed 

With  something  like  a  tear, 
And  sweet  and  low  she  answered,  so 

That  I  could  scarcely  hear: 

"Last  Christmas  Day,  with  all  my  gifts 

Upon  the  window-seat, 
I  watched  right  long  the  merry  throng 

Of  people  in  the  street. 

"And  as  I  watched  there  stood  a  group 

Of  ragged  girls  and  boys 
Before  the  pane,  I  heir  eyes  astrain 

With  wonder  at  my  toys. 

"Poor  little   foreign  wanderers' 

My  eyes  began  to  fill; 
I  could  not  bear  to  see  them  there, 

So  sad  and  wan  and  chill. 

"I  swept  my  toys  into  my  lap. 

And,  with  a  tap  and  call, 
Opened  the  door,  and  bade  the  four 

Come  to  me  in  the  hall. 

•"They  held  their  apnms.  si  retched  their  hands; 

And,  oh,  it  was  a  sight. 
As  out  I  poured  my  Christmas  board, 

To  see  their  wild  delight! 

"Each  Christmas  as  it  passed  has  seemed 

More  happy  than  the  rest. 
But  of  them  all  I  think  I'd  call 

That  one  the  very  best." 


THE  "LONELY  LADY'S"  CHRISTMAS. 

BY    LUCY    C.    L  ILL  IE. 

J3art  ££. 

IT  was  Christmas-time  again ;  Mrs.  Vandyke  was  won- 
dering if  the  season  would  ever  cease  to  be  so  painful 
to  her.  She  dreaded  it,  and  yet  she  believed  she  faced  it 
well ;  she  imagined,  like  many  other  people,  that  the  high- 
est form  of  heroism  was  to  endure  and  be  silent.  There 
was  a  light  flurry  of  snow  outside,  and  Mrs.  Vandyke,  who 
liked  to  see  her  servants  enjoy  themselves  at  such  seasons, 
wondered  if  there  would  be  much  of  a  storm  or  a  drift  011 
the  day  itself.  She  moved  over  to  the  western  window, 
while  old  Jonas  Potter,  her  faithful  servant,  came  in  to 
light  the  lamps,  and  at  this  moment  she  caught  sight  of 
the  long  shed,  with  its  flicker  of  candle-light  briefly  show- 
ing her  the  children's  heads — the  little  group  who  were 
trying  so  hard  to  make  things  "feel  like  Christmas"  for 
their  poorer  companions. 

"What  is  it,  Jonas?"  Mrs.  Vandyke  asked,  listlessly.  The 
children  had  disappeared  from  view  now;  the  shed  looked 
dark  again. 

"It's  those  children,  ma'am,  if  you  please,"  said  the  old 
servant.  "  It's  the  queerest  thing.  I  do  believe  they're 
getting  up  a  Christmas  tree  for  theirselves  in  there." 

And  Jonas,  quite  respectfully,  laughed. 

Mrs.  Vandyke  turned  around  in  surprise. 

"Why,  who  are  they  ?"  she  asked;  and  at  that  instant 
the  front -door  bell  sounded  ;  Jonas  disappeared.  Mrs. 
Vandyke  waited,  a  little  impatiently,  for  his  return  and  the 
answer  to  her  question,  but  it  was  fully  five  minutes  be- 
fore he  re-appeared,  and  then  his  face  betrayed  a  mixture 
of  perplexity  and  amusement  hard  to  conceal. 

"  Well,  Jonas  ?"  said  Mrs.  Vandyke. 

The  man  had  in  his  hand  a  damp-looking  piece  of  paper, 
and  he  held  it  out  with  a  funny  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

"If  you  please,  ma'am,"  he  explained,  trying  to  look 
serious,  "  it  was  one  of  them  very  young  ones;  and  it  is 
a  tree  they're  fixing  up,  and — 

But  Mrs.  Vandyke  waited  to  hear  no  more ;  she  let  Jonas 
go  away  and  relieve  his  feelings  by  a  laugh  in  the  kitchen 
with  Joanna,  the  cook,  and  then  she  read  the  queer  little 
letter  the  factory  children  had  written  her,  over  and  over 
again,  with  a  feeling  of  bewilderment,  in  the  midst  of 
which  something  new  to  her  heart  restrained  the  "lonely 
lady"  from  laughing  outright,  for  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  was  a  very  unusual  and  funny  proceeding. 

"  We're  a-goin'  to  have  a  Christmas-tree  party  in  your 
shed.  Missis,"  said  the  note,  "and  will  you  come  to  it, 
please? — seven  o'clock  011  Thursday." 

Always,!  believe. there  is  a  voice  waiting  in  the  unseen 
— in  the  outer  light — to  answer  those  questions  of  ours 
which  come  from  the  heart  and  belong  to  its  better  part. 
Mrs.  Vandyke  stood  still  a  moment,  no  longer  only  sur- 
prised and  amused.  There  was  something  in  the  poor  lit- 
tle word  of  invitation  that  knocked  gently  on  the  very 
door  of  her  heart — nay,  woke  into  life  the  feeling  which 
for  weeks  had  been  stirring  within  her  mind  that  she 
perhaps  had  a  part  to  fill  toward  others  in  this  Christmas 
season  ;  that  it  was  not  doing  all  her  duty  just  to  bow  her 
head  in  submission  or  inactive  endurance. 

The  quietest  people  are  often  those  who  act  most  rapid- 
ly on  sudden  impulses.  Mrs.  Vandyke  rang  the  bell,  and 
sent  for  Jonas's  wife,  her  old  housekeeper. 

"Matilda,"  she  said,  decidedly,  "bring  my  fur  boots 
and  my  fur  cloak  and  silk  hood.  I  am  going  out.'' 

Matilda  gazed  and  wondered  while  she  helped  her  mis- 
tress on  with  her  warm  wraps.  Still  greater  was  her  sur- 
prise when  the  lady  said:  "  Ask  Jonas  to  get  the  lantern 
and  come  with  oe.  I  am  going  over  to  that  shed.  Do 
you  know  anything  about  those  children,  Matilda  ?" 

"Why,  'm,"said  the  housekeeper,  smiling  broadly,  "it 
t  hey 're  giving  a  Christmas  party  to  some  other  poor 
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children.     We  didn't  drive  the  poor  little  things 
'm.  because  they  seemed  so  happy  and  innocent  in  il.      1 
told  Jonas  I  was  afraid  it  would  get  to  your  cars,  ma'am; 
but  indeed  I  don't  think  the  poor  little  things  meant  any 
harm,  ma'am." 

But  Matilda  caught  her  breath  suddenly,  for  into  Mrs. 
Vandyke's  face  had  come  the  strangest,  whitest  look. 

"Matilda!"  sheexclaimed,  "why — am  I  so—  Yes,  T  sup 
pose  I  am  just  so  hard  and  cold — I  don't  wonder —  Mrs. 
Vandyke's  words  came  fast  and  iu  low  tones.  The  words 
of  her  housekeeper  had  betrayed  her  to  herself. 

I  have  told  you  that  for  weeks  some  new  tender  feelings 
had  been  stirring  in  her  mind,  and  they  had  needed  just 
this  one  touch  from  some  unexpected  quarter  to  reveal  to 
the  poor  "lonely  lady''  what  a  treasury  lay  unheeded  in  her 
daily  life.  It  seemed  to  her  as  though  Jonas  and  his  lan- 
tern never  would  appear;  but  they  came  at  last,  and  in  a 
few  moments  the  old  shed  was  faintly  illuminated,  while 
Mrs.  Vandyke  inspected  the  children's  work  with  strange 
and  remorseful  sensations. 

"That  will  do,  Jonas," she  said  at  length,  in  so  quiet  a 
tone  that  the  old  servant  declared  afterward  he  could  not 
tell  what  she  meant  to  do  or  what  she  was  thinking;  but 
as  they  retraced  their  steps,  and  Jonas's  lantern  swung 
ahead  of  her,  lighting  up  large  cold  patches  of  lawn  and 
gardens,  Mrs.  Vandyke's  mind  was  very  busy.  To  begin 
with,  she  was  delighted  to  think  she  had  yielded  to  her 
impulse  to  send  for  the  Williams  children  and  Adelaide, 
the  older  cousin.  What  was  it  that  had  prompted  this  ? 
Mrs.  Vandyke  believed  it  was  something  she  had  heard  a 
child  singing  the  last  day  she  went  down  to  tin-  factory 
a  bit  of  an  old  hymn  about  Christmas  Day  and  "giving 
comfort."  Mi's.  Vandyke  remembered  the  tune  and  the 
singer — a  little  girl  with  a  thin  bright  face  and  dark  e\  es, 
and  an  honest,  brave  sort  of  way  with  her  work — and  as 
that  happened  to  be  Val  herself,  singing  as  she  planned 
her  "  party,"  the  credit  of  giving  the  "  lonely  lady"  a  mer- 
ry Christmas  belonged  to  her  from  the  first. 

The  young  Williamses  had  been  delighted  at  their  invi- 
tation, and  yet  felt  a  trifle  afraid  of  spending  two  whole 
days  with  Aunt  Irene,  who  was  so  cold,  although  always 
kind  in  her  manner;  but  there  was  a  certain  sense  of  ex- 
hilaration about  arriving  on  a  clear,  cold  night  at  the  Hue 
house,  after  a  ten-mile  sleigh-ride,  with  the  prospect  of  a 
good  hot  supper  before  them,  and  a  cozy  chat  with  old 
Matilda,  anyway,  who  was  their  stanch  friend.  So  while 
Mrs.  Vandyke  was  looking  at  Val's  Christmas  tree,  and 
then  laying  oft'  her  wraps  in  the  library,  to  which  she 
brought  back  a  much  more  alert  manner  and  a  happier  ex- 
pression, the  big  sleigh  full  of  Christmas  guests  was  turn- 
ing the  corner  at  the  end  of  the  main  street,  showing 
happy  young  faces  to  Val  and  Dolly,  who  with  their  mo- 
ther were  out  again  doing  a  little — a  very  little — Christ 
mas  shopping.  The  luxury  of  fresh  meat  and  an  apple- 
dumpling  had  been  decided  upon,  to  Dolly's  infinite  de- 
light, although  in  Mr.  Judkin's  shop  she  saw  jars  of 
preserved  fruit,  at  which  she  gazed  longingly,  while  \  al 
was  wishing  that  they  could  have  dinner  enough  for  the 
I  u  riity  little  guests  she  counted  on  at  her  party,  for  whom 
her  mother  had  made  twenty  cakes,  and  Johnny  Baker 
procured  twenty  sticks  of  candy. 

"There's  the  'lonely  lady's'  sleigh, "called  out  Dolly,  as 
the  sleigh  whirled  by,  and  for  an  instant  the  four  pairs  of 
young  eyes  exchanged  bright  glances. 

"Oh,  perhaps  she's  going  to  have  a  party  herself  I"  cried 
Dolly,  in  a  tone  of  despair. 

Val  was  a  little  worried  lest  their  scheme  should  be  inter- 
fered with.  Still,  true  to  herself,  she  said,  bravely,  "  What 
if  she  is?  we  won't  hurt  anything  or  anybody  with  »nrn. 

"  But  we'll  be  so  cold  !"  said  poor  Dolly,  upon  whom  (lie 
vision  of  the  merry  young  people  speeding  toward  Mrs. 
Vandyke's  lovely  house  had  a  depressing  effect.  If  \  al 
thought  this,  more  than  likely  she  did  not  .say  so,  but 


trudged  home,  keeping  Dolly's  spirits  up  by  thoughts  of 
how  pleased  the  lame  children  in  the  allej  would  I.e.  and 

how  nice  to  have  a  all  for  themselves.  StU^ 

even  when  the  bedclothes  were  Over  them.  Val  had  to 
admit  to  herself  it  was  turning  terrilih  cold  and  a  tear 
or  two  which  she  could  not  very  well  ehoki  bach  forced 
(heir  way  from  under  her  eyelids  as  she  thought,  of  the 
possibility  that  no  fun  at  ail  could  he  expected  from  a 
(  'hristmas-trec  parU  ^iven  in  a  perfect  ice  ho\. 

"  I  never  was  more  surprised,  or  amused.  I  hardly  know 
which,"  Mrs. Vandyke  was  saving,  after  her  \omr_:  -nests 
had  enjoyed  a  delicious  supper,  and  were  sitting  around  the 

library  tire.  "And  now,  girls,  I  don't  sup] nind 

entering  into  a  plan  I  have  for  rciuriiinn'  my  invitation  in 
the  most  appropriate  manner.  I  am  not  certain  whether 
you  all  know  that  upstairs  my  children's  nursery— has 
been  closed  for  years.  Jessie's  toys  and  Phil's  are  there. 
Suppose,  in  the  character  of  an  unexpected  Santa  (  Mans,  we 
take  them  over  and  leave  the  children  to  discover  them  ?" 

Dorothea's  eyes  fairly  snapped  with  delight;  and  in- 
deed I  think  no  proposition  could  have  suited  all  the  chil- 
dren better.  Long  had  they  known  that  the  nursery 
wing  of  the  house  was  closed,  and  in  their  rare  visits  to 
the  house  in  Dyketown  the  children  had  often  passed  by 
the  closed  door  leading  thereto,  wondering  what  the  three 
rooms  above  contained  ;  for  it  was  ju-t  before  a  (  Miristmas 
festivity  that  Jessie  and  little  Phil  had  been  called  away. 

Mrs.  Vandyke  summoned  old  Jonas,  and  told  her  nephew 
where  the  keys  were,  but  she  herself  remained  seated  before 
the  fire  when  they  went  to  open  the  long  silent  nurseries. 

Old  Jonas,  perhaps,  understood  better  than  the  rest  just 
all  that  it  meant.  For  years  he  hud  longed  to  see  his  mis- 
tress give  some  just  such  si^-n  as  this,  knowing  how  much 
lii-aver  and  better  and  happier  her  life  would  be  when  once 
the  seal  was  broken,  the  "founts  run  free. 

"Miss  Adelaide."  he  said,  solemnly  turning  back  as  he 
opened  the  door  leading  up  the  "children's  staircase,"  as  it 
was  called,  "do  you  remember  what  I  said  to  Mrs. 
Williams  the  last  day  she  was  here  ?  I  told  her,  miss,  that 
opening  this  door  would  be  opening  your  aunt's  heart." 

Long  ago,  in  a  fit  of  strange  and  almost  rebellious  sad- 
ness, Mrs.  Vandyke  had  declared  Christmas  never  again 
should  be  "  kept "  in  her  house.  Locking  away  the  trea- 
sures, the  toys  of  all  sorts  which  had  come  for  her  chil- 
dren, whose  little  eyes  and  hands  were  stilled  in  death  be- 
fore they  saw  or  touched  them,  she  had  declared  she 
locked  away  all  the  Christmas  out  of  her  life.  So  you  see 
what  it  was  had  made  her  a  "lonely  lady,"  and  why  her 
proud,  sad  heart,  being  softened  and  understanding  better 
its  work  in  life,  now  longed  to  open  the  door  behind  which 
she  had  shut  out  from  her  lonely  life  the  peace  which  be- 
longs to  all  cheerful  workers  in  the  Lord's  vineyard. 

"We're  going  down  early,  mother,"  Val  was  explain- 
ing, about  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Christina- 
"to  see  how  the  tree  looks.  The  Vincents  are  going  to 
have  twenty-five  cents  to  spend,  and  I  thought  we  could 
put  a  few  more  candles  on.  What  time  can  you  get 
home  '" 

"  It's  a  busy  day  up  at  the  hotel."  said  little  Mrs.  Mori- 
son.  "  But  I  can  get  away  by  half  past  M\  even  if  I  have 
to  go  back  again." 

"  Oh,  do,  mother!"  cried  Val.  "  It  will  make  you  think 
of  home  when  you  see  the  little  tree.  And  ju>l  think  how 
pleased  all  the  children  arc  going  to  he!  Why.  1  don  t 
believe  Milly  James  slept  la-t  nivhl  for  tl 

Mrs.  Morisoii  smiled    her  as-cut   to 
was  willinir  enough,  poor  woman, 

extract  whatever  ann^emcnt  Val  could  contrive  for  them 
out  of  the  holiday  season,  yd  as  she  linn  ,  from 

the  old  tenement  in  the  cold  ''orn- 

in<r,  very  little  promise  was  ahead  for  herself  or  them, 
and  it  was  hard  work  for  the  poor  widov  back 
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•I    TOLD    HER    THAT    OPENING    THIS    DOOR    WOULD    BE    OPENING    fOUR    AUNT'S    HEART.'" 


the  tears  that  sprang  to  her  eyes  at  mention  of  "  home"  or 
"  old  times.'' 

"  Come,  now,  Dolly,"  Val  said  to  that  young  person,  as 
they,  too,  emerged  into  the  wintry  street,  ''  we'll  have  a 
good  look  at  the  tree  on  our  way  down,  and  then  won't  it 
be  fun  to  tell  all  the  children — and  if  only  Josie  Vincent 
has  that  twenty-five  cents!" 

Nothing  outside  the  shed  looked  different  to  the  chil- 
dren as  they  approached;  but  the  very  moment  they  open- 
ed the  door,  Val  thought  she  must  have  lost  her  senses. 
\\'lidt — just  please  tell  her  what  had  happened. 

The  tree  was  there:  not  a  fibre  of  its  branches  changed, 
but  even  in  the  gray  morning-  light  it  fairly  twinkled  with 
little  shining  ornaments,  silver  and  gilt,  candles  and  rib- 
bons, and  stars  and  crescents.  And  more  than  that,  in 
what  seemed  a  royal  profusion  toys  of  all  kinds  were  scat- 
tered about,  from  a  French  doll  with  real  hair  to  a  big 
hobby-horse,  a  sled,  skates,  and  a  big  doll's  house. 

Now  Dolly  simply  began  to  cry.  Val  said  afterward 
she  was  glad  of  it.  It  roused  her. 

"Dolly!"  she  shrieked,  wild  with  delight,  "don't  be  a 
goose.  Somebody's  done  it.  But,  oh!  ivho,  and  out  it 
be  for  us  ?" 

A  few  minutes  later  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  this, 
for  Dorothea  and  Irene  Williams  had  been  up  almost 
at  daylight,  and  old  Jonas  was  on  the  watch  too;  so  by 
the  time  the  first  excitement  had  subsided,  the  children 
beheld  the  old  man  coming  from  the  back  kitchen  of  the 
"lonely  lady's"  house  with  a  big  stove  in  his  arms,  follow- 
ed by  two  girls  about  their  own  ages,  who  introduced  them- 
selves to  Val  and  Dolly  as  Mrs.  Vandyke's  nieces. 

We  all  know  that  young  people  very  soon  make  ac- 
quaintance with  one  another,  and  so  in  ten  minutes  the 
four  girls  were  chatting  together — Val  had  told  the  story 
of  her  tree,  Irene  Williams  had  explained  Mrs. Vandyke's 
approval  of  the  invitation,  and  by  the  time  that  Joanna 


sent  out  word  that  breakfast  was  waiting  hot  in  the  kitch- 
en for  the  little  Morisons,  Irene  had  betrayed  further  and 
more  bewilderingly  delightful  plans  for  Val's  Cbristmas- 
i  ree  party. 

Val  may  live  to  give  those  who  are  about  her  many  a, 
happy  Christmas  Day,  Dolly's  blue  eyes  may  dim  with 
age,  and  gray  hairs  make  their  way  into  the  little  dan- 
cing golden  locks,  but  never  can  either  of  the  sisters  forget 
the  joys  of  that  morning.  First  of  all  there  was  the  re- 
quest to  the  factory  that  the  Morisons  be  excused  from 
work;  then  a  message  was  sent  to  Mrs.  Morison,  asking 
her  to  dinner  at  the  "lonely  lady's";  and  then,  when  Val 
was  just  beginning  to  fear  her  little  comrades  would  think 
themselves  forgotten,  the  big  sleigh  came  to  the  door,  and 
she  and  Dolly  were  carried  off  with  Adelaide,  Irene,  and 
Dorothea  tucked  in  somehow  to  make  certain  more  sub- 
stantial purchases  for  Val's  little  friends,  and  her  mother, 
sister,  and  herself,  and  to  give  Johnny  Baker  news  of 
what  was  going  to  happen,  and  let  him  mount  the  seat  by 
old  Jonas,  and  enjoy  this  part  of  the  day  with  them. 

As  for  the  Williams  children,  they  declared  they  asked 
no  better  Christmas  fun  than  all  of  this;  and  to  have  seen 
Val's  expression  when  a  new  cloak  and  a  muff  and  boa 
were  purchased  for  her  mother,  and  dresses  and  new  hats 
for  Dolly  and  herself — to  say  nothing  of  the  rosy-chrc-i;c-d 
doll  that  the  little  sister  had  so  long  watched  with  dreamy 
delight  in  a  store  window — was  worth  any  or  all  the  trou- 
ble involved. 

And  what  had  it  cost — all  this  pure  honest  joy  in  so 
many  hearts,  old  and  young,  all  this  bath  of  sunlight 
in  dark  lives  '!  Only  that  the  real  meaning  of  the  day 
should  have  been  apparent  to  Val,  who  did  not  sit  down 
in  idleness  because  nothing  came  to  her  hand,  but  did  her 
best  with  whatever  she  could  find  to  use  for  the  happiness 
of  those  around  her,  and  that  one  lonely  and  dissatisfied 
heart  should  have  opened  its  door  on  Christmas  Eve  to  let 
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in   all   the  flood  of  peace  and  joy  which  comes  <>i   well- 
doing. 

"Well,  there  are  all  sorts  of  Christmas  charities."  Irene 
remarked  on  that  eventful  occasion;  "but.  il<>  you  know, 
this  is  the  first  time   I  ever  heard   of  things   be'iny   re- 
versed, and  the  poor  children  doing  the  good  and  teach 
iug  the  rich  ones  their  duty." 


l!ut  no  one  ever  had  to  regret  Val's  Chi  "'ty. 

I'.' 'Tore  the  nexl  \  ear  I  In-  i  iiool, 

Mrs.  Murison  hail  easier  \\  ork,  and  :i  proi 
ill  the  old  home  very  soon,  \\lnle  VTal  •  'in;_r 

with  Johnny  linker. \\ere  never  riir^olleii.in  season  01 
after    her    own    nieces    anil    ne|ihe\\     l.\    oi 

:ig;iin  did  it  occur  to  Val  or  Dolly  to  call  the  "lonely  lady." 


SVNTA    CLAUS'S    TOOL    BOX. 

YOCKO  I.vESno,TO,  "Oh,  sister,  I'n,  having  such  a  jo,,y  Christmas!     I've  been  finding  out  ho,  .„ 
them  together  again." 
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favorite  cat  liked  to  sit  on  one  of  the  doors  and 
watch  th«- little  swallows.  The  old  swallows  did 
not  like  tliat,  so  several  times  they  flew  around 
ami  pecked  at  the  cat  as  they  went  by,  lint  that 
ii  nut  seem  tn  discourage  it.  One  day,  when 
i  In  cat  was  sluing  on  the  fence  near  by  watch- 
ing 'he  little  swallows,  they  began  to  fly  around 
ami  peck  at  her  attain.  1ml  could  not  make  her 
get  down  ;  so  they  went  away,  but  returned  pre- 
sently with  a  whole  Muck  of  swallows  They  flew 
around  the  house,  and  began  to  peck  at  the  cat  as 
they  went  by.  After  they  bad  done  that  several 
times,  the  cai  was  alarmed,  jumped  down  from 
tin  i. nee.  and  ran  into  the  cellar  as  fast  as  she 
could  :  ami  my  aunt  said  she  never  saw  the  cat 
Mitt  the  little  ones  again. 

KOBEIIT  GRISCOJI  1!   tagrd  Hi 


On.  what  shall  my  blue  eyes  go  see? 

Shall  it  be  pretty  Quack-Quack  to  da\  •• 
Or  the  Peacock  upon  the  yew-tree? 

Or  the  dear  little  white  lambs  at  play? 


OUR  POST  OFFICE  BOX. 

AUHBRST,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

I  am  one  of  the  older  ones,  but  I  enjoy  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  want  to  tell  you  of  it. 
Our  fourteen-year-old  Sarah  has  taken  it  from 
the  first  number,  anil  now  has  six  volumes.  Four- 
year-old  Willie  used  to  sit.  in  my  lap  by  the  hour 
last  winter,  looking  M  the  pictures  and  listening 
to  the  stories,  of  which  he  had  his  favorites. 

As  we  have  lived  six  years  in  Burmah,  we  were 
much  interested  in  David  Ker's  account  of  the 
twn  missionaries  who  came  so  near  losing  their 
lives  in  the  first  Burmese  war.  One  of  them  was 
the  Rev.  Jonathan  Wade.  D.D.,  who  reduced  the 
Karen  language  to  writing.  One  evening  in 
March,  1870,  while  sitting  on  the  veranda  after 
dinner,  I  asked  whether  he  had  received  any  mal- 
treatment at  the  hands  of  the  Bnrinans  during 
the  war.  "  Well,"  said  he,  in  his  slow,  deliberate 
\\ 'ay.  "  that  all  depends  on  what  you  call  mal- 
treatment." Then  he  proceeded  to  relate  the 
story  substantially  as  Mr.  Ker  told  it,  with  some 
additional  particulars  which  lie  remembered. 

The  other  missionary  was  Mr  Hough,  who  be- 
came a  government  teacher,  and  was  pensioned 
after  many  years  of  service.  He  died  at  his  resi- 
lience in  Maulmain  in  1STO.  At  the  present  time 
t  \vo,.f  his  grandsons  are  civil  officers  in  Burmah. 
Hi  Wade  died  in  1H72,  at  the  house  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Binney.  in  Rangoon,  where  I  heard  him  tell  the 
st<  iry  of  his  narrow  escape  from  death.  The  good 
missionaries  lived  to  do  much  work  in  Burmah 
as  well  as  in  other  lands. 

I  am  a  cripple,  and  my  children  wheel  me  along 
the  sidewalk  in  a  wheel-chair.  One  day  I  espied 
a  swallow  that  had  impaled  itself  upon  the  sharp 
point  of  a  lightning-rod  while,  trying  to  descend 
too  rapidly  to  its  nest  in  the  chimney.  A  school- 
mate of  my  daughter  told  me  that  she  saw  the 

1 r  thing  when  it  was  first  caught,  and  said  the 

other  swallows  came  around  with  much  ado  and 
great  twittering,  and  tried  to  help  their  unfor- 
tunate comrade.  They  seem  tu  have  lieemne  dis- 
couraged, for  the  chimney  was  deserted  when  1 
first  saw  the  dead  swallow.  It,  remained  there 
several  weeks,  until  it  was  removeil  by  Mime 
painters.  s.  I!.  RAND. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  this  letter,  and  for 
the  kind  words  of  commendation  which  we  do 
not  print,  because  they  are  interwoven  with 
personal  details  not  intended  for  publication. 
But  we  must  be  permitted  to  thank  parents 
when  they  tell  us  that  they  consider  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  "  bright,  healthy,  and  instructive," 
and  that  they  long  for  its  succi  ss 


Another  story  about  the  swall<  >\vs  shall  follow : 

BALTIMUI-.K,  MAKYLAM>. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  have  no  pels  to  write 
of,  so  I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  curious  and  true 
story  about  some  swallows.  When  my  aunt 
Anna  lived  at  her  home  in  Reading,  Pennsylva- 
nia, a  pair  of  swallows  built  their  nest  under  the 
eaves  of  the  house,  facing  the  yard.  After  a 
while  little  ones  were  hatched,  and  used  in  come 
up  and  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  nest.  An  old-fash- 
ioned cellar  door  opened  into  the  yard,  and  one 
of  the  doors  stood,  open  almost  all  the  time.  A 


EBENSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  four  years  old.  I  can  not  write 
yet  myself,  so  I  hail  to  get  my  mamma  to  write 
t hi-  letter  lor  me.  I  svish  1  was  old  enough  to  go 
tn  M-hool.  I  think  it  would  be  such  good  fun  to 
go  to  school  and  get  whipped.  1  have  six  dollies. 
Their  names  are  Mary,  Woolie,  Old  Newie.  and  a 
ra"  dollie.  1  got  a  new  doll  on  my  birthday.  I 
call  her  Blanche,  after  myself.  She  is  a  French 
doll.  Woolie  has  no  head,  but  1  love  her  anyway. 
My  papa  works  in  the  bank.  I  have  no  sister  or 
brother:  I  wish  I  had.  for  I  get,  so  tired  playing 
by  myself.  1  got  your  paper  for  a  birthday  pre- 
sent. I  like  it  very  much.  I  can  not  read  it  my- 
self, and  my  mamma  has  to  read  it  to  me.  I  like 
to  hear  the  letters  read  so  much!  I  have  two 
grandmas  and  two  grandpas.  One  of  my  grand- 
mas and  grandpas  do  not  live  here,  so  1  do  not 
see  them  very  often,  but  1  see  the  others  near- 
ly .very  day.  I  like  to  go  to  my  grandma's, 
she  always  ha*  Midi  good  things  to  eat.  It  will 
soon  lie  Thanksgiving;  we  are  going  to  have  a 
turkey  for  dinner.  I  wish  I  could  live  in  the 
country;  I  think  it  would  be  such  good  fun  to 
climb  the  trees  and  fences.  I  do  not  like  cold 
weather.  I  wish  it  was  always  warm,  so  I  could 
run  out  and  play.  I  hope  you  will  not  think  this 
letter  too  long  to  print,  as  1  am  very  anxious  to 
have  it  read  to  me. 

Your  little  friend,  A.  BLANCHES. 

A  very  sweet  little  letter,  for  which  Blanche 
should  have  a  kiss  if  I  were  near  enough  to  give 
her  one. 

NEW  HAVKN,  CONNECTICUT. 

DBA  it  POSTMISTRESS.— We  have  taken  HAUPER'S 
YOI-XG  PEOPLE  four  years,  and  like  it  very  much. 
1  think  "  Two  Arrows"  is  a  splendid  story.  I  am 
ten  years  old,  and  Nellie,  my  sister,  is  nearly  thir- 
teen. Thanksgiving  Day  we  have  a  church  sen 
ice  and  harvest  festival.  The  Sunday-school  chil- 
dren take  fruits  and  vegetables  to  the  church; 
then  they  are  nicely  arranged ;  after  the  service 
they  are  distributed  to  poor  families.  1  have 
written  this  with  the  type-writer  to  show  you 
how  I  can  use  it.  With  much  love. 

Your  friend,  CHARLIE  B.  R. 


ASPEN,  COLORADO. 

I  have  read  a  great  many  of  your  letters,  but 
have  never  tried  to  write  one  myself.  I  am  a  lit- 
tle girl  eight  years  old.  1  have  a  kitten;  her 
name  is  Kitty  clover.  I  am  going  to  school,  and 
am  in  I  he  Second  Header  1  have  a  very  nice 
teacher.  I  live  where  there  are  silver  mines  all 
around  us.  I  have  been  down  in  the  mines  twice, 
where  the  men  dig  out  ore,  and  I  think  it  very 
nice.  I  should  think  you  would  like  to  see  them 
too.  I  have  been  taking  HARPER'S  YouNe  PEO- 
PLK  ever  since  I  could  read  I  like  it  very  much, 
and  like  to  read  the  letters  from  other  little  girls 
and  boys,  and  1  think  1  will  try  and  write  again 
when  1  have  something  to  write  about 

JEAN  A. 

r  s.— For  fear  you  could  not  read  my  writing. 
1  asked  my  papa  to  copy  it  for  me. 

Papas  are  generally  very  glad  to  oblige  good 
little  daughters  in  this  way,  and  your  letter  is  a 
very  welcome  one,  my  dear. 


ELDERMBRR,  ILKI.EY,  YOIIKSIIIRK. 

The  last  time  1  wrote  tn  yon  I  was  at  C'lamart, 
a  small  country  place  near  Paris.  Now  I  am  at 
llkley,  near  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire.  Ilkley  is  a  very 
pretty  inland  watering-place.  The  river  Wharfe 
runs  through  the  valley.  There  are  two  big  rocks 
on  the  bill,  called  -The  Cow  and  Calf."  On  one 
side  of  the  Cow  there  i<  a  face  resembling  that  of 
a  sphinx,  and  on  the  top  of  the  rock  there  is  the 
mark  of  a  giant's  foot.  People  think  it  is  because 
everybody  steps  on  the  same  place  that  it  has  be- 
come so  large.  There  are  a  lot  of  very  large 
rm-ks  in  llkley  with  queer  marks  on  them,  called 
"  cup-and-riug"  marks. 

I  am  living  with  my  grandparents  at.  present  ; 
my  father  and  mother  are  in  Paris.  \Ve  have 
several  pets,  and  all  of  them  are  cats.  We  had  a 
Newfoundland  puppy  a  short  time  since,  but 
alas!  he  died.  1  was  so  sorry  !  He  was  named 
King  Cole;  we  called  him  King,  The  cats  are 
chiefly  kittens,  and  when  we  came  to  llkley 
from  Paris  we  brought  them  with  us.  They  are 
Angora  kittens.  The  eldest  is  now  about  live 


months  old  ;  he  is  yellow  and  white,  and  his  tail 
measures  about  five  inches  in  width  :  he  is  called 
Milord.  The  other  two  are  four  months  old  ;  they 
are  brother  and  sister,  and  are  like  each  other. 
having  white  chests  and  paws,  and  black  and 
brown  backs;  the  brother  is  called  Bell  and  the 
sister  Mimi.  Then  there  is  also  the  cat  grandma 
had  before  I  came,  and  she  is  cjuite  a  mother  to 
the  others,  and  though  I  do  not  think  she  can 
speak  French,  they  all  seem  to  understand  each 
other  very  well.  They  are  all  very  intelligent, 
but  Mimi  is  the  sweetest  little  pet.  Sometimes 
she  will  ask  me  to  sit  down,  so  that  she  can  sit 
on  my  knee,  and  if  I  won't,  she  jumps  on  my 
shoulder.  Whenever  she  hears  any  one  rustling 
paper  she  comes  at  once,  because  she  thinks  it  is 
a  paper  ball  for  her  to  play  with.  I  do  make  her 
one  very  often,  and  she  will  continue  bringing 
it  to  me  as  long  as  1  continue  throwing  it. 
There  are  paper  balls  all  about  the  house  and 
garden.  Once,  when  Mimi  had  been  in  the  gar- 
den, she  came  trotting  upstairs,  and  she  laid  a 
leaf  down  before  me.  All  the  kit-cats  (as  aunty 
calls  theml  follow  me  about  the  house  and  gar- 
den, and  whenever  I  call  they  are  sure  to  come. 
When  they  are  left  by  themselves  they  begin  to 
cry.  Sometimes  Mimi  will  take  her  paper  ball 
and  bring  it  near  her  pot  of  milk,  and  when  she 
is  ready  she.  takes  it  up  again,  and  goes  away  and 
plays  with  it. 

We  have  got  a  tricycle  a  sociable,  hut  it  is  out 
of  order,  so  we  think  of  having  another.  Aunty 
has  got  a  bee-hive  with  about  twenty  thousand 
bees  in  it.  There  is  a  hit  of  honey  in.  A  few 
days  ago  we  took  out  three  frames  and  all  the 
sections.  The  weather  has  been  rather  cold  and 
rainy  this  summer,  so  the  bees  have  not  made 
as  much  honey  as  they  would  have  done  if  the 
weather  had  been  favorable.  It  is  very  interest- 
ing to  watch  them  struggle  with  the  wasps,  which 
want  to  go  into  the  hive,  turn  the  bees  out,  and 
take  possession  of  the  honey.  Sometimes  1  pick 
up  a  dead  bee  or  a  bit  of  leaf  and  put  it  on  the 
front  of  the  hive  where  the  bees  go  in  and  out; 
then  a  lot  of  bees  come  round  it,  push  it  off  the 
ledge,  and  one  will  fly  off  with  it  and  drop  it  at  a 
distance. 

I  have  one  brother ;  he  is  called  Clarence,  and 
be  is  sixteen  years  old.  1  am  fifteen.  I  do  not 
go  to  school  at  present,  because  1  have  been  ill. 
With  much  love,  VIRGINIA  LUCY  B. 


STATSBURGH,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

I  am  a  boy  eleven  years  old.  I  go  to  school, 
and  study  definitions,  geography,  reading,  gram- 
mar, philosophy,  and  history.  One  day  one  of 
the  scholars  brought  a  horse,  and  we  had  a  fine 
time  riding  it.  I  had  a  pretty  little  rabbit,  and  it 
was  just  beginning  to  get  tame,  when  the  cat 
caught  it.  In  the  Post-office  Box  lately  I  saw  a 
letter  from  a  boy  in  Troy,  New  York,  and  his 
initials  were  the  same  as  my  great-grandfather's, 
whose  name  was  Augustus  Lawrence  Converse, 
so  1  am  writing  to  ask  him  if  his  name  is  Con- 
verse ;  if  so,  he  must  be  a  cousin  of  mine,  and  as 
we  can  not  meet  we  will  have  to  write  to  each 
other  My  grandfather  has  given  me  this  paper 
ever  since  it  was  first  published,  and  1  think  it 
more  interesting  every  week.  J.  N.  H. 


MILANVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  live  in  Milanville.  with 
my  grandma  and  mamma  I  go  to  school,  and 
study  reading,  spelling,  and  writing  I  have  a 
kitty  for  my  pet :  she  is  very  playful.  I  am  seven 
years  old.  MARY  L.  N. 

UTICA,  NEW  YORK. 

I  am  eleven  years  old.  and  go  to  the  advanced 
school.  I  am  in  the  highest,  class  in  our  room.  I 
am  taking  music  lessons.  I  have  four. sisters  and 
one  brother.  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  is  a  pre- 
sent from  our  grandmother,  and  we  enjoy  read- 
ing it  very  much.  My  favorite  stories  are  "  Rolf 
House"  and  "Two  Arrows."  My  brother  and  I 
have  a  pair  of  rabbits  (mine  is  pure  white),  but 
we  do  not.  know  what,  to  name  them. 

LAURA  G.  B. 

Why  not  name  them  Lily  and  Blanche? 


I  am  a  little  boy  ten  years  old 


NoaWALK,  CONNECTICUT. 

I  have  been  wishing  to  send  you  a  letter  for 
some  time,  but  have  not  known  what  to  say.  I 
have  seven  rabbits  ;  their  colors  are  black,  gray, 
white,  and  Maltese.  I  have  sold  quite  a  good 
many.  I  sell  them  at  twenty  cents  apiece,  and  I 
have  sold  four  dollars'  worth.  I  had  a  little  dog 
that  came  to  us,  and  I  will  tell  you  about  it. 
Mamma  was  sweeping  one  day.  and  she  thought 
she  heard  a  knock,  and  she  went  to  the  door,  and 
there  stood  a  little  Skye  terrier,  and  she  let  him 
in;  and  he  stood  on  Ids' hind-feet  and  played  pad- 
dy-cake, and  he  would  do  it,  every  time  yon  heM 
your  finger  up.  But  at  last  we  had  to  give  him 
away,  because  he  got  so  naughty.  He  was  every- 
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body's  dos.  He  would  chase  people's  wagons, 
and  go  home  with  them,  and  in  a  few  days  come 
bark;  and  we  chained  him  up,  and  my  grandpa, 
who  lives  in  North  Stanford,  eame  and  took  him. 
and  lie  did  nut  take  much  time  to  Ret  back.  We 
chained  him  up  for  the  second  time,  and  this  time 
a  man  in  Weston  took  him, and  we  have  not  seen 
him  yet,  only  we  hear  that  the  man  says  lie  would 
not  take  fit'ty  dollars  for  him  now.  G.  H.  S. 

Poor  little  Skye  1  If  he  had  been  good  and 
staid  at  home,  you  would  have  had  biui  still,  I 
suppose. 


LANCASTER,  OHIO. 

I  read  every  story  in  this  paper, and  I  like  "Two 
Arrows"  better  than  any  other.  I  am  eleven 
years  old,  ami  I  have  a  little  sister  Jessie,  nine 
years  old  next  Tuesday.  We  are  going  to  cele- 
brate her  birthday  with  u  little  party.  My  grand- 
pa is  the  editor  of  the  Lancaster  Gnzette.  We 
have  a  cat  named  Glossy;  a  bantam  hen,. Joey;  a 
canary-bird,  Chirp  ;  and  a  horse,  Gypsy 

JEANIE  E.  G. 


CULLEOKA.  TUNNKSSKE. 

My  last  letter  was  not  published,  so  I  thought 
I  would  try  again.  Nearly  all  of  my  school-mates 
love  to  hunt  here,  all  hough  there  is  not  much 
game.  I  don't  like  the  sport  milch.  I  love  to 
lish  when  I  can  get  good  bites.  "Two  Arrows" 
is  my  favorite  story  now;  1  hope  il  may  continue 
fora  long  time  to  come.  Although  we  have  HA  il- 
l-Kit's YOUNG  PEOPLE  as  a  study  at  school,  it  is 
real  fun  to  use  it  in  that  way.  Some  of  the  les- 
sons require  a  great  deal  of  study.  ALF.  B.  M. 


TOM  GREEN. 

Tom  Green  was  a  little  boy  ten  years  old,  who 
lived  in  one  of  the  poorest  parts  of  London.  His 
father  tried  his  best  to  earn  money  to  support 
his  delicate  wife  ami  four  little  children,  but.  as 
times  were  hard,  ue  did  not  get  very  high  wages  ; 
so  Tom  thought  that,  lit?  would  try  to  help  his  fa- 
ther. He  started  off  one  morning  and  went  to  a 
great  many  shops  to  see  if  he  could  get  a  place 
as  errand-boy.  For  one  or  two  days  he  was  not 
successful,  but  on  the  fourth  day,  as  he  was  go- 
ing down  oTie  of  the  streets  near  his  home,  he 
saw  a  shop  to  which  he  had  not  been  before.  It 
was  a  fruii.  shop.  A  good-natured  looking  man 
who  was  standing  at  the  door  took  him  in  He 
was  very  active,  anil  willing  to  work.  There  was 
another  boy  in  the  shop  who  disliked  him,  and 
tried  all  he  could  to  put  his  master  against  him 
One  day  his  master  called  him  into  his  roc nn.  and 
said  that  he  had  missed  some  fruit,  and  that  he 
feared  Tom  had  taken  it.  He  denied  it,  but  was 
about  to  be  sent  away,  when  the  other  boy  was 
seen  to  put  some  apples  in  his  pocket.  He  was 
Kent  away,  and  Tom  was  placed  higher  in  the 
shop,  and  at  last  got  a  shop  of  his  own.  1 1  is  father 
went  into  the  country  with  his  wife,  and  the  oth- 
er boys  went  into  offices.  WILLIE  C. 


McHfiNHY,  ILLINOIS. 

I  am  twelve  years  old,  and  I  like  to  read  this 
delightful  paper  very  much.  I  have  two  bro- 
thers and  one  sister.  All  the  others  tell  about 
their  pets,  so  I  will.  We  have  three  kittens, 
named  Kit.  Tiger,  and  Mollie  ;  and  then  we  have 

s birds  and  horses,  named  Queen.  Bessie, 

Kate,  and  Prince.  I  have  written  once  before. 
and  it  was  not  printed,  so  I  thought  I  would  try 
again.  I  hope  you  will  not  think  this  too  long  to 
print,  I  will  write  again,  and  tell  about  the  lotus 
beds,  if  you  would  like  to  have  me. 

M.U:D  E.  C. 

Certainly  I  would  like  you  to  do  so. 


ARLINGTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

We  are  two  brothers,  Harry  and  Charlie.  We 
have  an  older  brother,  who  plays  on  the  violin, 
and  I  (Charlie)  take  drawing  lessons.  We  have 
one  pet,  which  is  a  beautiful  English  setter,  and 
he  is  named  Don.  He  often  comes  down  to 
school  to  meet  us.  We  go  nutting  every  fall,  and 
gather  a  great  many  nuts.  We  have  two  chest- 
nut i  rees  on  our  place.  We  have  a  pond  full  of 
gold  -fish.  Good  by.  HARHT  and  CHAKLIE  K. 


SOUTBIXRTON,  CONNECTICUT. 

My  Bister  Fannie  found  some  little  blue  violets 
on  the  21st  of  November,  something  very  uncom- 
mon here.  We  have  two  cats;  both  are  tabbies. 
The  youngest  can  jump  over  our  hands  when 
held  quite  high.  The  other  is  a  nice  eat.  but  she 
has  not  learned  so  many  tricks.  We  also  had  a 
pet  calf,  whieh  knew  its  name  and  would  come 
at  call,  but  my  papa  sold  it ;  her  name  was  Lira 
I  go  to  Sunday-school,  and  also  to  day-school.  I 
have  a  splendid  teacher.  I  am  having  vacation 
now.  LELIA  A.  H. 


GOTHA,  FLORIDA. 

I  am  a  boy  thirteen  years  old.  r  have  taken 
HAUPKR'S  YOLINO  PEOPLE  for  nearly  six  months, 
and  I  like  it  very  much.  I  think  "  Into  Unknown 
Seas"  is  a  very  good  story,  and  also  "Two  Ar- 
rows" is  nice.  I  have  a  little  printing  press,  and 


I  am  learning  to  print  acquaintance  cards      My 
father  has  an  orange  grove.        CIIAILI.KS  W.  II. 


I   11K11   Y\...     h   I   IS,. I*. 

I  have  no  pets  except  a  pretty  eanary  bird  that 
sings  very  sweetlj  1  am  rery  -'lad  Mrs  Lillie  is 
to  write  another  Story,  for  i  think  "  Nan"  and 

•Rolf  House"  an-  charming  "Jo's  opportuni- 
ty" sounds  lii-aulil'ul  I  like  Miss  Aleolt,  Mi  Kr 
nest  Ingersoll,  Mrs  Prenliss,  and  Mr.  (Mis  I  like 
Miss  Warner  very  much ;  I  have  read  /'//.  II/.A, 

\\ide  \\miii.  and  have  (fimrluj  now.  Have  you 
ever  read  them,  and  do  you  like  them,  dear  Posl 

mistress?  I  have  read  lately  ill,-  Klmf*  ll:nn,h 
i./-.  b\  Pansy. and  like, |  ii  so  much  Iamalw.i\-, 
interest.-d  in  the  I'ost  office  liox  Harry's  letter 
from  liangkok.  Main,  was  so  nice  '  and  I  hope  he 
will  write  again  Four  years  ago.  when  I  was 
eighl  years  old.  I  went  lias  I  on  a  visit,  to  friends 
at  Salisbury,  in  .New  Hampshire,  among  (he 
mountains,  near  Mount  Kearsarge.  There  were 
a  great  many  blueberries;  I  think  I  picked  some, 
and  I  knon-  I  ate  a  gieat  many  1  went  to  Lynn, 
in  .Massachusetts  an  old  town,  and  very  iutei 
esting.  1  liked  it  better  than  any  city  I  ever  vis 
iled  One  day  while  I  was  on  the  beach  the 
Waves  washed  up  to  my  feet  a  live-cent  piece  ;  I 
picked  it  up,  and  have  it  now.  though  some!  inies 
1  think  t  he  sea  goil  N'epl  line  intended  it  as  a  gilt 

t y  -.indy  with      1  also  stopped  in  lioston  and 

(  hie.  ijjo     Uood-by  for  this  time.         JUDITH  (' 

1  lii  e  all  the  authors  yuu  mention. 


LIBEUTV,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  eleven  years  old.  My  father  is 
a  merchant,  and  my  brother  sells  papers,  books, 
and  magazines.  I  tak  •  HAKPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 
and  bk.-  ii  very  much  ;  I  am  interested  in  "Two 
A  i  row  s  "  \\Y  have  a  large  dog  which  came  from 
Italy.  Good-by.  MINNIE  M. 


NKW  YORK  CITV. 

Last  year  we  had  two  canary-birds,  one  got 
sick  and  died,  and  the  other  missed  it  so  much 
that  it  died  too,  so  then  we  did  not  have  any.  This 
year  we  have  a  litiledog.  Her  name  is  Gwen. 
My  sister,  who  is  only  four,  takes  her  out  on  Park 
Avenue  almost  every  day.  She  does  not  like  to 
get  washed,  and  when  she  hears  the  water  run- 
ning in  the  tub  she  hides  My  mother  ga\e  me 
ll.vKi'Kit's  Voi  M.  PEOPLE  for  my  birthday.  1  like 
the  story  of  "Two  Arrows"  very  much. 

BAKTOW  W.  VAN  V. 


I  live  in  St..  Johnsbury,  Vermont.  For  pets  I 
have  two  cats.  Their  names  are  Pepper  and 
Mustard  They  have  nice  times  playing  to"cih 
er  The  larger' cat  has  a  bell  that  he  rings  when 
he  wishes  to  come  into  the  house.  I  also  lu\e 
some  tan-tail  pigeons.  I  have  a  eanary.  and  he 
has  a  bell  in  his  cage.  I  have  learned  the  poem 
"  Little  Leaves"  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

CORNELIA  F. 


WATERTOWN,  NEW  YORK 

My  brother  John  has  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNO. 
PEOPLE  for  three  years,  so  papa  gave  it  to  me, 
and  I  like  it  very  much.  I  like  Howard  Pyle'a 
stories  and  the  letters  best.  Last  summer  main 
ma  and  1  went  to  the  Adirondack  Mountains. 
There  are  two  ways  of  entering  the  woods— one 
by  riding  on  horseback  and  the  other  by  driving 
a  buck  board.  We  rode  ..leven  miles  in  a  bed  of 
sand,  and  six  miles  in  tne  woods  over  the  rough- 
est road  imaginable.  First  we  would  be-  on  a 
high  bowlder,  and  we  would  all  scramble  to 

II [her  side  of  the  wagon  to   balance  it.  and 

in  a  sec., ml  i  he  oilier  wheel  would  be  sinking 
iii  r.uid  up  to  the  hubs,  and  we  would  laney 
that  we  were  in  danger  of  going  through  to 
China,  but  the  horses  were  stout  and  we  were 
s i  out  and  on  the  top  of  another  rock,  ready- 
to  be  pitched  out  again.  Sometimes  we  bad  lo 
get  out  anil  walk  around  a  tree  that  had  fallen 
across  the  road.  We  reached  No.  4  at  halt'  past 
seven,  after  riding  nine  hours  in  the  hot  sun  and 
du-i  U  e  had  a  good  supper,  and  went  to  bed 
tired  and  sleepy.  The  next  day  we  met  eve] 
so  many  children  from  Cincinnati,  New  York 
city,  and  all  parts  of  the  United  Si  ales.  \\  V  had 
ireal  tun  rowing, fishing. and  wading  on  the  lake 
shore  One  day  we  took  a  guide  and  walked 
eight  miles  through  the  forest  to  Eagle  Palls,  one 
..I  ihe  wildest  spots  in  the  wilderness.  We  fol- 
lowed a  trail  where  the  path  was  so  difficult  to 
find  that  we  had  to  stick  papers  upon  the  trees 
to  tind  our  way  back.  When  we  got.  there,  the 
•  •Hide  cooked  our  dinner  at  the  foot  of  the  mount- 
ain When  we  had  eaten  dinner  we  went  to  ihe 
top  of  the  mountain,  and  as  we  were  climbing  it 
we  had  to  take  hold  of  the  grass  in  order  to  get 
up  We  returned  horn.-  ready  lo  enjoy  our  sup- 
per, which  was  ready  lor  us.  We  advise  all  the 
"iris  and  boys  who  take  HARPER'S  YoUNi.  I'M. 
i-i.K.  if  they  want  a  good  time  next  summer.  I, .  g.. 
and  see  for  themselves.  CLARA  A.  U. 


CLEVELAND,  OMI... 

I)r\r  POSTMISTRI  ss.  I  have  not  verv  m.ui\ 
pets  i,,  tell  about;  in  fact,  all  that  1  hale  are 
two  little  paroquets.  They  are  very  cunning  lit- 


i;'    bird      i'  •  •     They  have  beautl- 

ful  shading,  and  everything  is  nice  about 
the  horrible  nois,.  thai   they  somi  - 

I    go   to  s,.| I   here,  and  stud 

tic.  French,  German,  grammar,  ai. 


My  father  is  a  farmer;  he  raises  ci 
wheat,  anil  oats      I  am  going  to  school  now      My 
teacher  is  Professor  M  ;  he  is  a  goo 
and  we  are  w.dl  pleased  with  b:m       I  have  two 
dogs      Their  names   are  Cm-ss  and   Cap,     They 
are  icry  young,  and  I  am  training  them  to  hunt. 


S  \  .M.M1K  L.   J{ 


IIIIACA.NEW  YOBK. 

I  am  a  little  boy  twelve  years  old  I  have 
taken  HAUFER'S  YOUNH  I'loen  for  live  years. 
My  aunt  used  to  send  it  to  me  first,  while  she 
Ihed.  and  since  her  death  I  ha\e  continued  it, 
and  wish  all  lull.-  bus  and  girls  might  have  a 
paper  they  could  enjoy  as  much  as  I  do  this. 
Ithaca  is  a  beautiful  town.  We  have  hills,  a  val- 
ley, and  a  lovely  lake.  In  winler  we  have  nice 
coasting  on  the  hills. and  in  summer  we  have  the 
lake  to  i-n joy  lor  hi  .at  ing.  ca  mpi  ng  el  e  U  ,  have 
splendid  schools  here  and  beaulilill  school  build- 
ings, and  Cornell  I  niversity  is  located  on  Bast 
Hill.  Now  shouldn't  any  little  boy  or  girl  be 
happy  wiih  a  good  home  in  so  favored  a  place? 

KlMiAll  K.   I)E  L. 

I.utlicmlle:  The  anagram  of  "  roast  mules"  is 
"  somersault  " 


PUZZLES  FIloM   YitrNG   CONTRIBUTORS 

No    I 

MiMKKIOAl.    I:.MI:MA. 

I  am  composed  of  six  let  lei> 

M  v  -i.  I.  "  is  lo  rip  or  tear 

My  3.  4.  r>.  (i  is  an  ornament . 

.M  \   1 .  4.  :>  is  wrong  doing 

My  ~. ';.  t  6  is  a  c,  .licdied  person. 

My  whole  is  one  ot  the  lour  seasons. 

CAIUilK  A.  SllKI.I.EY. 


No    .' 
ENIGMA. 

In  sing,  not  in  cry 

In  t  rut  h.  not  in  lie 

In  bone,  not  in  skin 

In  needle,  not  in  pin 

My  whole  is  something  yon  always  wear. 
And  <nie  is  useless  without  a  pair 

CAKKII.;  A.  SUKLI.KY. 


No.  3. 

TWO  CHARADES. 

My  first,  though  restless,  can  not  move  away; 
It  roves  ahroad.and  yet  at  home  must  stay. 
My  second,  by  iisclf  of  Mule  use. 
And  often  treated  with  unfair  abuse, 

Completes   whalever   it    is   needed    for 
My  whole  is  something  \erv  like  a  door. 
That  shuts  and  open-      children,  can  you  tell 
My  name'-    I'm  sure  you  know  it  very  well. 
MUTIIEU  BUNCH. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No,  316. 
No.  l.-Cot. 
No.  3.—  C 

1.      i> 
A  I 

STOP 


N    T    O    A 


E 
B 

B 
A 

It 
A    E    N    O 


D 


No.  3.— 


T      Y 

O 

H  A    i:    I     i 
H    A    H    K    S 

L 


Correct  answer-  eived 

fr iiarn    Raymond,   Eleanor  Bishop,  Janie 

Fall-lie.  Theoi  s"".na 
Dav,  limilv  Grace,  Peyt<  i  .  Paul 

lessa 

Tail. 

[For  EXi'll  '.  --firer.] 
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AN  ERRAND  TO  SANTA  GLAUS. 

MR.  POLICEMAN,  please  tell  uic  the  way  : 
You're  the  right  cue  to  ask,  all  the  folks  say. 
Jlust  I  cross  over,  or  go  straight  ahead? 
I'm  going  to  see  Santa  Clans —    What's  that  yon  said  ? 
He  came  to  see  me  ouce;   he's  coming  again — 
l'i<  tty  sooii  too,  I  guess — don't  know  just  when. 
I  want  to  tell  him,  whenever  he  comes, 
To  bring  me  a  Jolly,  not  trumpets  or  drums; 


That   is  what  Jack  wants — Jack  is  my  brother. 
.Santa   Clans  might  take  one  for  the  other. 
I  don't  kuou    liis  house,  but  it  must   be  quite  near; 
The  windows  are  all  full  of  playthings  right   here. 
I  hope  there's  a  dour,  and  I  won't  have  to  go 
Down  the  chimney  to  get  in,  as  he  does,  yon  know. 
Well,  if  I  don't  start  1  sha'n't   reach  there  to-day. 
So,  Mr.  Policeman,  please  show  me  the  way. 


HOW  THE  PELICAN  TOOK  A  BATH. 

BY  JOSEPHINE  POLLARD. 

pelican  is  a  funny-looking  bird.  His  wings  are  very 
strong,  and  under  his  lower  bill  he  carries  a  queer  kiud 
of  a  pouch,  which  he  finds  very  useful  when  he  goes  on  a  lisli- 
ing  excursion.  His  upper  bill  is  provided  with  a  strong  hook, 
and  this  is  all  the  fishing-tackle  he  requires,  and  there  is  no 
necessity  of  his  carrying  any  bait.  He  generally  catches  enough 
fish  at  one  haul  to  last  him  for  some  time,  and  the  supply  is  as 
handy  as  if  he  had  a  market  iu  the  house. 

It  would  have  made  a  whole  school  of  fishes  laugh  uproar- 
iously to  have  seen  the  pelican  take  a  bath  in  the  pool  provided 
for  him  and  some  feathered  companions  at  the  Central  Park, 
New  York.  Such  a  dirty  bird  as  he  was!  You  wouldn't  imagine 
he  had  takeu  a  bath  for  a  month  at  least. 

One  bright  October  day  the  pelican  made  up  his  mind  that 
what  he  needed  most  was  a  good  washing,  so  he  waddled  along 
to  the  bath-tub  provided  for  him,  and  paddled  and  splashed 
until  he  was  thoroughly  wet,  and  there  was  almost  as  much 
water  outside  the  tank  as  there  was  inside. 

When  yon  come  out  of  the  bath,  you  generally  fly  for  a  towel. 
So  did  the  pelican.  The  air  was  his  towel,  and  he  Hew  around 
at  such  a  rate,  with  his  wings  extended,  that  all  the  other  birds 
got  out  of  his  way  as  soon  as  possible. 

Then  you  would  have  laughed  to  have  seen  him  dress  himself, 
all  the  while  keeping  his  wings  stretched,  so  that  every  tiny  fea- 
ther might  dry,  as  our  clothes  dry  on  a  clothes-line.  Then  with 
his  funny  bill  he  went  to  work  as  a  laundress  does  w  ith  her  iron, 
and  smoothed  every  feather,  one  at  a  time,  down  his  breast. 

O  what  a  brilliant  success  he  was  making  out  of  the  Pelican 
Laundry!  Why,  you  wouldn't  have  known  the  bird.  Instead 
of  a  great,  dirty,  dingy-looking  biped,  here  was  a  web-footed  wa- 
ter-fowl in  magnificent  white  plumage,  worthy  to  associate  with 
swans,  and  casting  into  the  shade  all  his  dull-colored  companions. 


AN    EARLY    INVESTIGATION. 


"Gwasee,  jump  up  quick  an'  strike  a  match  I  I  feels  one  ob  our 
stockin's  on  rte  foot  ob  de  bed  yer.  an"  it's  jes  jammed  full  ob  sumpflu 
.already,  an'  I  know  it's  lubly.  by  de  way  it  feels.'1 


"  Lan'  ob  goodness !  If  'tain't  my  foot,  an'  I  done  forgot  ter  poll 
my  stockin"  off  las'  night  when  I  went  ter  bed.  Santa  Claus  has  done 
gone  left  me  dis  time,  shuau." 
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A  CHRISTMAS  TURKEY,  AND  HOW  IT  CAME. 

BY    LOUISA    M.   ALCOTT. 


I  KNOW  we  couldn't  do  it." 
"I 


'.  say  we  could,  if  we  all  helped." 

"How  can  we?" 

"I've  planned  lots  of  ways,  only  you  nuistnt 
laugh  at  them,  and  you  mustn't  say  a  word  to  mo- 
ther. I  want  it  to  be  all  a  surprise." 
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••She'll  find  us  out." 

"  No.  si ic-  won't,  if  wo  tell  her  we  won't  got  into  mis- 

ehiel' 

"  Fire  away,  then,  and  let's  hear  your  fine  plans." 

"  We  must  talk  softly,  or  we  shall  wake  father.  He's 
got  a  headache." 

A  curious  change  came  over  the  faces  of  the  tuo  hoys 
as  their  sister  lowered  her  voice,  with  a  nod  toward  a  half- 
opened  door.  They  looked  sad  anil  ashamed,  and  Kitty 
siulied  as  she  spoke,  for  all  knew  that  father's  headaches 
always  began  by  his  coming  home  stupid  or  cross,  with 
only  a  part  of  his  wages,  and  mother  always  cried  when 
she  thought  they  did  not  see  her.  and  after  the  long  sleep 
father  looked  as  if  he  didn't  like  to  meet  their  eyes,  but 
went  off  early. 

They  knew  what  it  meant,  but  never  spoke  of  it  only 
pondered  over  it,  and  mourned  with  mother  at  the  change 
which  was  slowly  altering  their  kind,  industrious  father 
into  a  moody  man,  and  mother  into  an  anxious,  over- 
worked woman. 

Kitty  was  thirteen,  and  a  very  capable  girl,  who  helped 
with  the  housekeeping,  took  care  of  the  two  little  ones. 
and  went  to  school.  Tommy  and  Sammy  looked  up 
to  her  and  thought  her  a  remarkably  good  sister.  Now. 
as  they  sat  round  the  stove  having  "a  go-to-bed  warm," 
the  three  heads  were  close  together,  and  the  boys  listened 
eagerly  to  Kitty's  plans,  while  the  rattle  of  the  sewing- 
machine  in  another  room  went  on  as  tirelessly  as  it  had 
done  all  day;  for  mother's  work  was  more  and  more 
needed  every  month. 

"Well."  began  Kitty,  in  an  impressive  tone,  "we  all 
know  that  there  won't  be  a  bit  of  Christmas  in  this  family 
if  we  don't  make  it.  Mother's  too  busy,  and  father  don't 
eaie.  so  we  must  see  what  we  can  do;  for  I  should  be 
mortified  to  death  to  go  to  school  and  say  I  hadn't  had 
any  turkey  or  plum-pudding.  Don't  expect  presents,  but 
we  in  nut  have  some  kind  of  a  decent  dinner." 

"So  I  say;  I'm  tired  offish  and  potatoes,'' said  Sammy, 
i  he  younger. 

"But  where's  the  dinner  coming  from  ?"  asked  Tommy, 
who  had  already  taken  some  of  the  cares  of  life  011  his 
young  shoulders,  and  knew  that  Christmas  dinners  did 
not  walk  into  people's  houses  without  money. 

"  We'll  earn  it;"  and  Kitty  looked  like  a  small  Napoleon 
planning  the  passage  of  the  Alps.  "You,  Tom,  must  go 
early  to-morrow  to  Mr.  Brisket  and  offer  to  carry  baskets. 
He  will  be  dreadfully  busy,  and  want  you,  I  know,  and 
you  are  so  strong  you  can  lug  as  much  as  some  of  the  big 
fellows.  He  pays  well,  and  if  he  won't  give  much  money, 
you  can  take  your  wages  in  things  to  eat.  We  want  ev- 
erything.'' 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?"  cried  Sammy,  while  Tom  sat  turn- 
ing this  plan  over  in  his  mind. 

' '  Take  the  old  shovel  and  clear  sidewalks.  The  snow 
came  on  purpose  to  help  you." 

"It's  awful  hard  work,  and  the  shovel's  half  gone." 
began  Sammy,  who  preferred  to  spend  his  holiday  coast- 
ing on  an  old  tea-tray. 

"Don't  growl,  or  you  won't  get  any  dinner,"  said  Tom, 
making  up  his  mind  to  lug  baskets  for  the  good  of  the 
family,  like  a  manly  lad  as  he  was. 

"  I,"  continued  Kitty,  "have  taken  the  hardest  part  of 
all ;  for  after  niy  work  is  done,  and  the  babies  safely  set- 
tled, I'm  going  to  beg  for  the  leavings  of  the  holly  and 
pine  swept  out  of  the  church  down  below,  and  make  some 
wreaths  and  sell  them." 

"If  you  can,"  put  in  Tommy,  who  had  tried  pencils, 
and  failed  to  make  a  fortune. 

"Not  in  the  street  ?"  cried  Sam,  looking  alarmed. 

"Yes,  at  the  corner  of  the  Park.  I'm  bound  to  make 
some  money,  and  don't  see  any  other  way.  I  shall  put 
on  an  old  hood  and  shawl,  and  no  one  will  knew  me. 
Don't  care  if  thev  do."  And  Kittv  tried  to  mean  what 


she  said,  but  in  her  heart  she  felt  that  it  would  be  a  trial 
to  her  pride  if  any  of  her  school-mates  should  happen  to 
recognize  her. 

"Don't  believe  you'll  do  it." 

"See  if  I  don't;  for  I  irill  have  a  good  dinner  one  day 
in  the  year." 

"Well,  it  doesn't  seem  right  for  us  to  do  it.  Father 
ought  to  take  care  of  us,  and  we  only  buy  some  presents 
with  the  little  bit  we  earn.  He  never  gives  us  anything 
now."  And  Tommy  scowled  at  the  bedroom  door,  with 
a,  strong  sense  of  injury  struggling  with  affection  in  his 
boyish  heart. 

"Hush!"  cried  Kitty.  "Don't  blame  him.  Mother 
says  we  never  must  forget  he's  our  father.  I  try  not  to; 
but  when  she  cries,  it's  hard  to  feel  as  I  ought."  And  a 
sob  made  the  little  girl  stop  short  as  she  poked  the  fire  to 
hide  the  trouble  in  the  face  that  should  have  been  all 
smiles. 

For  a  moment  the  room  was  very  still,  as  the  snow  beat 
on  the  window,  and  the  fire-light  flickered  over  the  six 
shabby  little  boots  put  up  on  the  stove  hearth  to  dry. 

Tommy's  cheerful  voice  broke  the  silence,  saying,  stout- 
ly: "Well,  if  I've  got  to  work  all  day,  I  guess  I'll  go  to 
bed  early.  Don't  fret.  Kit;  we'll  help  all  we  can,  and 
have  a  good  time — see  if  we  don't." 

"  I'll  go  out  real  early,  and  shovel  like  fury.  Maybe 
I'll  get  a  dollar.  Would  that  buy  a  turkey  ?"  asked  Sam- 
my, with  the  air  of  a  millionaire. 

"No,  dear;  one  big  enough  for  us  would  cost  two,  I'm 
afraid.  Perhaps  we'll  have  one  sent  us.  We  belong  to 
the  church,  though  folks  don't  know  how  poor  we  are 
now,  and  we  can't  beg."  And  Kitty  bustled  about,  clear- 
ing up,  rather  exercised  in  her  mind  about  going  and  ask- 
ing for  the  much-desired  fowl. 

Soon  all  three  were  fast  asleep,  and  nothing  but  the 
whir  of  the  machine  broke  the  quiet  that  fell  upon  the 
house.  Then  from  the  inner  room  a  man  came  and  sat 
over  the  fire  with  his  head  in  his  hands  and  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ragged  little  boots  left  to  dry.  He  had  heard  the  chil- 
dren's talk,  and  his  heart  was  very  heavy  as  he  looked 
about  the  shabby  room  that  used  to  be  so  neat  and  plea- 
sant. What  he  thought  no  one  knows,  what  he  did  we 
shall  see  by-and-by;  but  the  sorrow  and  shame  and  tender 
silence  of  his  children  worked  a  miracle  that  night  more 
lasting  and  lovely  than  the  white  beauty  which  the  snow 
wrought  upon  the  sleeping  city. 

Bright  and  early  the  boys  were  away  to  their  work, 
while  Kitty  sang  as  she  dressed  the  little  sisters,  put  the 
house  in  order,  and  made  her  mother  smile  at  the  myste- 
rious hints  she  gave  of  something  splendid  which  was  go- 
ing to  happen.  Father  was  gone,  and  though  all  rather 
dreaded  evening,  nothing  was  said ;  but  each  worked  with 
a  will,  feeling  that  Christmas  should  be  merry  in  spite  of 
poverty  and  care. 

All  day.  Tommy  lugged  fat  turkeys,  roasts  of  beef,  and 
every  sort  of  vegetable  for  other  people's  good  dinners  on 
the  morrow,  wondering  meanwhile  where  his  owii  was 
coming  from.  Mr.  Brisket  had  an  army  of  boys  trudg- 
ing here  and  there,  and  was  too  busy  to  notice  an3T  particu- 
lar lad  till  the  hurry  was  over.and  only  a  few  belated  buy- 
ers remained  to  be  served.  It  was  late;  but  the  stores 
kept  open,  and  though  so  tired  he  could  hardly  stand, brave 
Tommy  held  011  when  the  other  boys  left,  hoping  to  earn 
a  trifle  more  by  extra  work.  He  sat  down  on  a  barrel  to 
rest  during  a  leisure  moment,  and  presently  his  weary 
head  nodded  sideways  into  a  basket  of  cranberries,  where 
he  slept  quietly  till  the  sound  of  gruff  voices  roused  him. 

It  was  Mr.  Brisket  scolding  because  one  dinner  had  been 
forgotten. 

"  I  told  that  rascal  Beals  to  be  sure  and  carry  it,  for  the 
old  gentleman  will  be  in  a  rage  if  it  doesn't  come,  and  take 
away  his  custom.  Every  boy  gone,  and  I  can't  leave  the 
store,  nor  you  either.  Pat.  with  all  the  clearing-  up  to  do." 
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"Here's  a  by,  sir,  slapin  illigaiit  forninst  tin-  cranber 
ries,  bad  luck  to  him!"  answered  Pat,  with  a  shake  thai 
set  poor  Tom  on  his  legs,  wide  awake  at  once. 

"Good  luck  to  him,  you  mean.  Here,  XVhat's  \  .mi- 
name,  you  take  this  basket  to  that  number,  and  I'll  make 
it  worth  your  while, "said  Mr.  Brisket,  much  relieved  by 
this  unexpected  help. 

"All  right,  sir;"  and  Tommy  trudged  oft'  as  briskly  as 
his  tired  legs  would  let  him,  cheering  the  long,  cold  wall; 
with  visions  of  the  turkey  with  which  his  employer  might 
reward  him,  for  there  were  piles  of  them,  and  Pat  was  to 
have  one  for  his  family. 

His  brilliant  dreams  were  disappointed,  however,  for 
Mr.  Brisket  naturally  supposed  Tom's  father  would  attend 
to  that  part  of  the  dinner,  and  generously  heaped  a  basket 
with  vegetables,  rosy  apples,  and  a  quart  of  cranberries. 

"There,  if  you  ain't  too  tired,  you  can  take  one  more 
load  to  that  number,  and  a  merry  Christinas  to  you!"  said 
the  stout  man,  handing  over  his  gift  with  the  promised 
dollar. 

"Thank  you,  sir;  good-night,"  answered  Tom,  shoul- 
dering his  last  load  with  a  grateful  smile,  and  trying 
not  to  look  longingly  at  the  poultry;  for  he  had  set  his 
heart  on  at  least  a  skinny  bird  as  a  surprise  to  Kit. 

Sammy's  adventures  that  day  had  been  more  varied 
and  his  efforts  more  successful,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  end, 
for  Sammy  was  a  most  engaging  little  fellow,  and  no  one 
could  look  into  his  blue  eyes  without  wanting  to  pat 
his  curly  yellow  head  with  one  hand  while  the  other 
gave  him  something.  The  cares  of  life  had  not  lessened 
his  confidence  in  people,  and  only  the  most  abandoned 
ruffians  had  the  heart  to  deceive  or  disappoint  him.  His 
very  tribulations  usually  led  to  something  pleasant,  and 
whatever  happened,  sunshiny  Sam  came  right  side  up, 
lucky  and  laughing. 

Undaunted  by  the  drifts  or  the  cold  wind,  he  inarched 
off  with  the  remains  of  the  old  shovel  to  seek  his  fortune, 
and  found  it  at  the  third  house  where  he  called.  The 
first  two  sidewalks  were  easy  jobs,  and  he  pocketed  his 
ninepences  with  a  growing  conviction  that  this  was  his 
chosen  work.  The  third  sidewalk  was  a  fine  long  one, 
for  the  house  stood  on  the  corner,  and  two  pavements 
must  be  cleared. 

"It  ought  to  be  fifty  cents;  but  perhaps  they  won't 
give  me  so  much,  I'm  such  a  young  one.  I'll  show  'cm 
I  can  work,  though,  like  a  man ;"  and  Sammy  rang  the  bell 
with  the  energy  of  a  telegraph  boy. 

Before  the  bell  could  be  answered,  a  big  boy  rushed  up, 
exclaiming,  roughly:  "Get  out  of  this!    I'm  going  to  have  j 
the  job.     You  can't  do  it.     Start,  now,  or  I'll  chuck  you 
into  a  snow-bank." 

"I  won't!"  answered  Sammy,  indignant  at  the  brutal 
tone  and  unjust  claim.  "I  got  here  first,  and  it's  my 
job.  You  let  me  alone.  I  ain't  afraid  of  you  or  your 
snow-banks  either." 

The  big  boy  wasted  no  time  in  words,  for  steps  were 
heard  inside,  but,  after  a  brief  scuffle,  hauled  Sammy, 
fighting  bravely  all  the  way,  down  the  steps,  and  turn 
bled  him  into  a  deep  drift.  Then  he  ran  up  the  steps,  and 
respectfully  asked  for  the  job  when  a  neat  maid  opened 
the  door.  He  would  have  got  it  if  Sam  had  not  roared 
out.  as  he  floundered  in  the  drift:  "I  came  iirst.  He 
knocked  me  down  'cause  I'm  the  smallest.  Please  let  me 
do  it — please !" 

Before  another  word  could  lie  said,  a  little  old  lady  ap- 
peared in  the  hall,  trying  to  look  stern,  and  failing  en- 
tirely, because  she  was  the  picture  of  a  dear,  fat,  cozy 
grandma. 

"Send  that  bad  big  boy  away.  Maria,  and  call  in  the 
poor  little  fellow.  I  saw  the  whole  thing,  anil  hi-  shall 
have  the  job  if  he  can  do  it." 

The  bully  slunk  away,  and  Sammy  came  panting  up 
the  steps,  white  with  snow,  a  great  bruise  on  his  forehead. 


smile    on    his    fare,   lool 

little  Santa  (  Mans  who  had   ...  ler"  out   o 

sleigh  that  the  maid   laughed,  and  the  old   lady  exelai 

"Bless  the   boy!   he's  dreadfully   hurl,  ant! 

it.       (  'ome  in  and  he   hriished   and  get    >.  our 

and  tell  me  how  that  scamp  came  to  treat  yon  so." 

Nothing  loath   to   he-  coml'oried,  Sammy  told  his  little 
tale  while  Maria,  dusted  him  oil'  on   the  mat,  and 
lady  hovered  in  the  doorwaj  of  tin-  dining  ........  .  where  a 

nice  breakfast  smoked  and  smclled  so  deliciously,  that 
the  boy  sniffed  the  odor  of  coll'ee  and  buckwheats  like  a 
hungry  hound. 

"  He'll  get  his  death  if  he  goes  to  work  till  lie's  dried  a 
bit.  Put  him  over  the  register.  Maria,  and  I'll  give  him  a 
hot  drink,  for  it's  bitter  cold,  poor  dear!" 

Away  trotted  the  kind  old  lady,  and  in  a  minute  came 
back  with  coffee  and  cakes,  on  which  Sammy  feasted  as 
he  warmed  his  toes  ami  told  Kilty's  plans  for  Christmas, 
led  on  by  the  old  lady's  i|iiesiions.  and  quite  unconscious 
that  he  was  letting  all  sorts  of  cats  out  of  the  hag. 

Mrs.  Bryant  understood  the  litlle  story,  and  made,  her 
plans  also,  for  the  rosy  faced  hoy  was  very  like  a  little 
grandson  who  died  last  year,  and  her  sad  old  heart  was 
very  tender  to  all  other  small  boys.  So  she  round  out 
where  Sammy  lived,  and  nodded  and  smiled  at  him  most 
cheerily  as  he  tugged  stoutly  away  at  I  he  snow  on  the 
long  pavements  till  all  was  done,  and  the  little  workman 
came  for  his  wages. 

A  bright  silver  dollar  and  a  pocketful  of  gingerbread 
sent  him  off  a  rich  and  happy  boy  to  shovel  and  sweep 
till  noon,  when  he  proudly  showed  his  earnings  at  home, 
and  feasted  the  babies  on  the  carefully  hoarded  cake,  for 
Dilly  and  Dot  were  the  idols  of  the  household. 

"Now,  Sammy  dear,  I  want  yon  to  take  my  place  here 
this  afternoon,  for  mother  will  have  to  take  her  work 
home  by-and-by,  and  I  must  sell  my  wreaths.  I  only  got 
enough  green  for  six  and  two  hunches  of  holly,  but  if  I 
can  sell  them  for  ten  or  twelve  cents  apiece,  I  shall  be 
glad.  Girls  never  can  earn  as  much  money  as  boys  some- 
how, "sighed  Kitty,  surveying  the  thin  wreaths  tied  up 
with  carpet  ravellings,  and  vainly  puzzling  her  young 
wits  over  a  sad  problem. 

"I'll  give  you  some  of  my  money  if  you  don't  yet  a 
dollar;  then  we'll  be  even.  Men  always  take  care  of  wo- 
men, you  know,  and  ought  to,"  cried  Sammy,  setting  a 
fine  example  to  his  father,  if  he  had  only  been  there  to 
profit  by  it. 

With  thanks  Kitty  left  him  to  rest  on  the  old  sofa,  while 
the  happy  babies  swarmed  over  him;  and  putting  on  the 
shabby  hood  and  shawl,  she  slipped  away  to  stand  at  the 
Park  gate,  modestly  offering  her  little  wares  to  the  pass 
ers  liy.  A  nice  old  gentleman  bought  two.  and  his  wife 
scolded  him  for  getting  such  bad  ones;  but  the  money 
gave  more  happiness  than  any  other  he  spent  that  day. 
A  child  took  a  ten-cent  bunch  of  holly  with  its  red  berries, 
and  there  Kitty's  market  ended.  It  was  \  <  r\  cold,  people 
were  in  a  hurry,  bolder  hucksters  pressed  he  fore  the  timid 
little  girl,  and  the  balloon  man  told  her  to  "dear  out." 

Hoping  for  better  luck,  she  tried  several  other  pi. 
but  the  short  afternoon  was  soon  over,  the  streets  began 
to  thin,  the  keen  wind  chilled  her  to  the   bone,  and    her 
heart  was  very  heavy  to  think  that  in  all  the  rich,  merry 
city,  where  Christmas  gifts  passed  her  in  every  h 

we're  none  for  the  dear  babies  and  boys  at   hon 
Christmas  dinner  was  a  failure. 

"I  must  go  and  get  supper  any  way,  and 
up  in  our  own  rooms,  as   I  can't  sell 

a  very  bigtear  from  hi  ''J?  to 


go  awav. 

Asm'aller,  shabbier  girl  than  herse 
at  the  bunch  of  holly  with  wistful 
others  as  she  wished  some  one  would  • 
fered  the   only   thing  she   had   '  .'.viny,  kindly, 
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FIVE    HAPPV    LITTLE    SOULS    SKIPPED    GAYLY    ROUND    THE    TABLE." 


"You  may  have  it — merry  Christmas'."  mid  ran  away 
before  the  delighted  child  could  thank  her 

I  am  very  sure  that  one  of  the  spirits  who  fly  about  at 
this  season  of  the  year  saw  the  little  act,  made  a  note  of 
it,  .ind  in  about  fifteen  minutes  rewarded  Kitty  for  her 
sweet  remembrance  of  the  golden  rule. 

As  she  went  sadly  homeward  she  looked  up  at  some  of 
the  big  houses  where  every  window  shone  with  the  fes- 
tivities of  Christmas  Eve,  and  more  than  one  tear  fell,  for 
the  little  girl  found  life  pretty  hard  just  then. 

"  There  don't  seem  to  be  any  wreaths  at  these  windows ; 
perhaps  they'd  buy  mine.  I  can't  bear  to  go  home  with 
so  little  for  my  share,"  she  said,  stopping  before  one  of 
the  biggest  and  brightest  of  these  fairy  palaces,  where  the 
sound  of  music  was  heard,  and  many  little  heads  peeped 
from  behind  the  curtains  as  if  watching  for  some  one. 

Kitty  was  just  going  up  the  steps  to  make  another  trial, 
•when  two  small  boys  came  racing  round  the  corner,  slipped 
on  the  icy  pavement,  and  both  went  down  with  a  crash 
that  would  have  broken  older  bones.  One  was  up  in  a 
minute,  laughing;  the  other  lay  squirming  and  howling. 
"Oh,  my  knee!  my  knee!"  till  Kitty  ran  and  picked  him 
up  with  the  motherly  consolations  she  had  learned  to  give. 

"It's  broken;  I  know  it  is,"  wailed  the  small  sufferer 
as  Kitty  carried  him  up  the  steps,  while  his  friend  wildly 
rang  the  door-bell. 

It  was  like  going  into  fairy-land,  for  the  house  was 
all  astir  with  a  children's  Christmas  party.  Servants 
flew  about  with  smiling  faces,  open  doors  gave  ravishing 
glimpses  of  a  feast  in  one  room  and  a  splendid  tree  in  an- 
other, while  a  crowd  of  little  faces  peered  over  the  balus- 
ters in  the  hall  above,  eager  to  come  down  and  enjoy  the 
glories  prepared  for  them. 

A  pretty  young  girl  came  to  meet  Kitty,  and  listened  to 
her  story  of  the  accident,  which  proved  to  be  less  severe 
than  it  at  first  appeared  ;  for  Bertie,  the  injured  party,  for- 
got his  anguish  at  sight  of  the  tree,  and  hopped  upstairs  so 
nimbi}7  that  every  one  laughed. 


"He  said  his  leg  was  broken,  but  I  guess  he's  all  right." 
said  Kitty,  reluctantly  turning  from  this  happy  scene  to 
go  out  into  the  night  again. 

"Would  you  like  to  see  our  tree  before  the  children 
come  down  ?"  asked  the  pretty  girl,  seeing  the  wistful  look 
in  the  child's  eyes,  and  the  shine  of  half-dried  tears  on  her 
cheek. 

"Oh  yes;  I  never  saw  anything  so  lovely.  I'd  like  to 
tell  the  babies  all  about  it;"  and  Kitty's  face  beamed  at 
the  prospect,  as  if  the  kind  words  had  melted  all  the  frost 
away. 

"  How  many  babies  are  there  ?"  asked  the  pretty  girl,  as 
she  led  the  way  into  the  brilliant  room.  Kitty  told  her. 
adding  several  other  facts,  for  the  friendly  atmosphere 
seemed  to  make  them  friends  at  oiice. 

"  I  will  buy  the  wreaths,  for  we  haven't  any,"  said  the 
girl  in  silk,  as  Kitty  told  how  she  was  just  coming  to  offer 
them  when  the  boys  fell. 

It  was  pretty  to  see  how  carefully  the  little  hostess  laid 
away  the  shabby  garlands  and  slipped  a  half-dollar  into 
Kitty's  hand;  prettier,  still,  to  watch  the  sly  way  in  which 
she  tucked  some  bonbons,  a  red  ball,  a  blue  whip,  two 
china  dolls,  two  pairs  of  little  mittens,  and  some  gilded 
nuts  into  an  empty  box  for  "the  babies";  and  prettiest  of 
all,  to  see  the  smiles  and  tears  make.April  in  Kitty's  face 
as  she  tried  to  tell  her  thanks  for  this  beautiful  surprise. 

The  world  was  all  right  when  she  got  into  the  street 
again  and  ran  home  with  the  precious  box  hugged  close; 
feeling  that  at  last  she  had  something  to  make  a  merry 
Christmas  of. 

Shrieks  of  joy  greeted  her,  for  Sammy's  nice  old  lady 
had  sent  a  basket  full  of  pies,  nuts  and  raisins,  oranges 
and  cake,  and — oh,  happy  Sammy! — a  sled,  all  for  love  of 
the  blue  eyes  that  twinkled  so  merrily  when  he  told  her 
about  the  tea-tray.  Piled  upon  this  red  car  of  triumph. 
Dilly  and  Dot  were  being  dragged  about,  while  the  other 
treasures  were  set  forth  on  the  table. 

"I  must  show  mine, "cried  Kitty;  "we'll  look  at  them 
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to-night,  and  have  them  to-morrow;''  and  amid 
more  cries  of  rapture  her  box  was  unpacked,  It  IT 
money  added  to  the  pile  in  the  middle  of  the  table, 
where  Sammy  had  laid  his  handsome  contribution 
toward  the  turkey. 

Before  the  story  of  the  splendid  tree  was  over, 
in  came  Tommy  with  his  substantial  offering  and 
his  hard-earned  dollar. 

"I'm  afraid  I  ought  to  keep  my  money  for  shoes. 
I've  walked  the  soles  off  these  to-day,  and  can't 
go  to  school  barefooted,"  he  said,  bravely  trving 
to  put  the  temptation  of  skates  behind  him. 

"We've  got  a  good  dinner  without  a  turkey,  and 
perhaps  we'd  better  not  get  it."  added  Kitty,  with 
a  sigh,  as  she  surveyed  the  table,  and  remembered 
the  blue  knit  hood  marked  seventy-five  cents  that 
she  saw  in  a  shop  window. 

"Oh,  we  must  have  a  turkey!  we  worked  so 
hard  for  it,  and  it's  so  Christmasy,"  cried  Sam,  who 
always  felt  that  pleasant  things  ought  to  happen. 

"Must  have  turty,"  echoed  the  babies,  as  they 
eyed  the  dolls  tenderly. 

"You  shall  have  a  turkey,  and  there  he  is,"  said 
an  unexpected  voice,  as  a  noble  bird  fell  upon  the 
table,  and  lay  there  kicking  up  his  legs  as  if  en- 
joying the  surprise  immensely. 

It  was  father's  voice,  and  there  stood  father, 
neither  cross  nor  stupid,  but  looking  as  he  used  to 
look,  kind  and  happy,  and  beside  him  was  mo- 
ther, smiling  as  they  had  not  seen  her  smile  for 
months.  It  was  not  because  the  work  was  well 
paid  for,  and  more  promised,  but  because  she  had 
received  a  gift  that  made  the  world  bright,  a  home 
happy  again— father's  promise  to  drink  no  more. 

"I've  been  working  to-day  as  well  as  you,  and 
you  may  keep  your  money  for  yourselves.  There 
are  shoes  for  all ;  and  never  again,  please  God.  shall 
my  children  be  ashamed  of  me,  or  want  a  dinner 
Christmas  Day.'' 

As  father  said  this  with  a  choke  in  his  voice,  and  mo- 
ther's head  went  down  on  his  shoulder  to  hide  the  happy 
tears  that  wet  her  cheeks,  the  children  didn't  know  whether 
to  laugh  or  cry,  till  Kitty,  with  the  instinct  of  a  loving 
heart,  settled  the  question  by  saying,  as  she  held  out  her 
hands,  "We  haven't  any  tree,  so  let's  dance  around  our 
goodies  and  be  merry." 

Then  the  tired  feet  in  the  old  shoes  forgot  their  weari- 
ness, and  five  happy  little  souls  skipped  gayly  round  the 
table,  where,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  treasures  earned  and 
given,  father's  Christmas  turkey  proudly  lay  in  state. 


WHICH  DO  YOU  LIKE  BEST? 

BY  JOSEPHINE  POLLARD. 

rpIIEKE'S  a  little  frolicsome  maid  I  know 
I    Who  has  a  question  she  puts  to  me 
Whenever  close  to  my  side  she  comes, 
Or  into  my  lap,  where  she  loves  to  be. 

"  Which  do  you  like  best?"  says  the  little  maid, 
Her  face  with  comical  furrows  lined, 

"Summer  or  winter?''  and  then  she  waits 
To  give  me  a  chance  to  make  up  my  mind. 

If  "  Summer"  I  answer,  she  pinches  me  well — • 
You  wouldn't  believe  that  she  had  such  might — 

And  says,  at  each  nip  with  her  finger  and  thumb, 
"Skeeters!  skeeters!     Oh,  how  they  bite!" 

If  "  Winter"  I  say,  she  will  double  her  fists 
And  pommel  me  well;  and  at  every  blow, 

"Snow-balls!  snow-balls!"  she  cries  aloud, 
And  laughs  to  find  that  she  hurts  me  so. 

Tis  a  pretty  play,  and  I  do  not  care 
How  thick  the  snow-balls  or  "skeeters"  fall: 

For  I  love  both  summer  and  winter  time, 
But  I  love  my  darling  the  best  of  all. 


FINISHING    THE    CHRISTMAS    c.II-T 

CHRISTMAS  IN  THE  ARCTIC 

BY   LIEUTENANT  FREDERICK    sc  IIWATKA. 

VFTER  the  Thanksgiving  dinner  to  our  Eskimo  friends 
in  the  village  around  us  (of  which  I  told  you  in  No. 
317  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE',  you  may  he  sure  that 
they  heard  of  Christmas  coming  with  unfeigned  delight, 
especially  when  it  was  known  to  be  another  day  rounded 
off  with  a  feast. 

Of  course  there  was  one  essential  element  wanting  to 
the  perfection  of  Christmas,  and  that  was  a  Christinas  tree. 
Around  the  edge  of  some  of  the  low  marshy  fields  not  far 
from  our  village  we  had  noticed,  before  the  snow  fell  in 
September  and  October  and  covered  the  ground,  a  few  stunt- 
ed arctic  willows.  The  thickest  limb  was  not  larger  than 
one's  little  finger,  while  the  trunk  itself — if  it  could  prop- 
erly be  called  such — was  not  larger  around  than  a  thumb, 
and  not  over  a  foot  high,  sprawling  over  the  ground,  in 
fact,  like  some  stunted  trailing-  plant  at  home.  I  could 
not  help  thinking  these  willows  looked  very  much  like  the 
smaller  clumps  of  sage-brush  I  had  seen  on  the  Western 
plains  when  out  hunting.  They  miirht  have  served  as 
Christmas  trees  for  the  Lilliputs  of  whom  we  read  in  Gitl- 
lirrr's  Travels,  but  for  the  present  race  of  human  be 
to  use  them  as  such  was  out  of  the  <mes 
Christinas  present  tied  to  a  little  limb  woiiln 

So,  at  least,  we  all  thought  unti:  my  party 

suggested  that  about  a  half-do  inted  \*. 

be  pulled  up  by  the  roots— which  <  "lily 

as  if  they  were  so  many  cabbages 

put  into  the  soft  sno\\-  of  the  top  .-house  dome 

as  far  as  they  could  be  stuck  in  with  th  and  then 

a  little  water  dashed  or  sprinkled  over  the  roof  to  form  a 
sort  of  cement  of  ice  to  hold  the  little  willows  in  their 
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places,  upside  down  of  course,  so  that  the  Christmas  trees 
would  dangle  downward  from  the  roof,  or  stand  on  their 
heads,  so  to  speak.  On  the  hanging  branches  could  be 
tied  tlie  few  simple  but  useful  presents  we  should  give 
away  to  our  native  friends,  and  when  the  ceremony  was 
all  over,  the  Christmas  trees  could  be  torn  out  by  the  roots 
once  more  and  thrown  away. 

We  accordingly  asked  two  small  Eskimo  boys  to  make 
a  visit  the  first  fine  day  to  the  willow  patch,  about  a  mile 
away,  and  bring  us  a  few  of  the  largest,  a  service  which 
we  intended  to  repay  by  presents,  as  well  as  a  good  dinner, 
should  they  be  successful.  Away  they  went,  no  doubt 
wondering  what  in  the  world  a  lot  of  willow  brush  could 
have  to  do  with  a  proposed  feast,  for  no  other  way  of  cele- 
brating a  day  could  enter  their  minds  than  that  something 
good  must  enter  their  stomachs,  and  when  that  was  over, 
all  was  over.  Possibly  they  thought  that  we  wanted  to 
use  the  willows  to  cook  some  of  the  Christmas  victuals, 
for  in  the  summer-time,  if  they  be  near  a  patch  of  these 
willows,  the  Eskimos  often  wander  among  them  to  pick 
out  the  dead  ones  to  build  a  fire  to  cook  their  food  with. 
There  is  no  use  for  them  whatever  in  the  winter,  as  the 
natives  then  have  plenty  of  seal  and  walrus  oil  with  which 
they  can  do  their  cooking,  and  so  I  suppose  our  two  little 
fellows  busied  their  little  brains  with  what  we  could  want 
with  the  willows,  until  they  had  thrown  them  down  at 
our  feet. 

The  presents  were  simple  but  useful — a  can  of  powder,  a 
box  of  musket  caps,  or  a  bag  of  balls  here  and  there  to  the 
best  hunters;  a  jackknife  or  rubber  match-box  to  the 
boys;  a  pair  of  scissors  or  a  few  three-cornered  needles 
(for  all  the  sewing  is  done  on  reindeer-skins,  requiring 
glovers1  or  three-cornered  needles)  to  the  women,  and 
some  beads  and  cheap  jewelry  to  the  little  girls. 

And  better,  far  better  than  all  other  things  to  these 
simple-minded  natives,  wiio  think  only  of  the  present,  we 
had  a  tremendous  dinner,  which  looked  very  much  small- 
er after  they  had  gotten  through  with  it.  They  are  enor- 
mous eaters.  Captain  Pan  v,  of  the  British  navy,  writes 
that  an  Eskimo  boy  he  fed,  while  wintering  among  that 
people  not  very  far  from  my  own  winter-quarters  in  the 
northern  part  of  Hudson  Bay,  managed  to  devour  in  one 
day  over  ten  pounds  of  solid  food,  which  he  washed  down 
his  throat  with  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  tea,  coffee,  and  wa- 
ter. A  man  of  the  same  tribe  also  ate  ten  pounds  of  solid 
material,  which  included  a  couple  of  tallow  candles,  and 
drank  of  various  liquids  with  which  he  was  furnished 
a  gallon  and  a  half,  and  yet  these  people,  devouring  all 
this  food,  are  only  from  four  to  four  and  a  half  feet  high 
when  full  grown. 

Captain  Parry  does  not  say  so  in  his  book,  but  probably 
he  was  giving  them  a  Christinas  dinner  at  the  time;  at 
least  I  thought  so  when  I  looked  at  the  place  where  my 
huge  dinner  had  been,  and  I  considered  it  fortunate  that 
Christmas  only  came  once  a  year,  although  our  friends 
were  no  doubt  willing  to  have  it  come  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  times  in  that  period.  These  Eskimo  of  the 
northern  part  of  Hudson  Bay  are  not  altogether  unfamil- 
iar with  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  for  quite  often  the 
American  whalers  who  come  to  these  waters  to  catch 
whales  winter  their  ships  among  them,  and  the  natives 
gather  around  like  flies  about  a  sugar  barrel  to  get  a 
little  bread  and  molasses,  or  ueak  coffee  sweetened  with 
cheap  sugar,  for,  like  all  savages,  they  have  a  very  sweet 
tooth  in  their  heads.  So  we  spent  our  first  Christmas  in 
this  lone  northland. 

The  second  was  even  more  lonesome  and  less  cheerful 
than  the  first.  We  were  sledging  along  Back's  Great 
Fish  River,  going  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  Hudson  Bay. 
The  days  were  only  a  couple  of  hours  long,  and  even  that 
was  all  twilight  coming  from  the  south,  where  the  sun 
ought  to  be,  and  we  were  making  but  five  or  six  miles  a 
dav  from  one  snow  house  to  the  other.  Right  glad  were 


we,  in  fact,  if  the  snow  house  we  had  left  in  the  morning 
was  out  of  sight  behind  some  friendly  bend  in  the  river 
when  we  commenced  building  our  new  one  as  darkness 
came  on,  for  nothing  could  be  more  discouraging  than  to 
see  it  staring  us  in  the  face. 

This  slow  travelling  was  not  altogether  due  to  the  short 
days,  but  also  to  the  intense  cold  and  the  bad  sledging  on 
th;>  river  ice.  The  day  before  Christmas  we  made  but  live 
miles,  and  built  our  igloo — as  the  natives  call  the  snow 
house — with  a  keen  wind  blowing  from  the  northwest, 
although  the  high  blufi's  of  the  river  protected  us  consid- 
erably. That  morning  the  thermometer  had  been  sixty- 
eight  degrees  below  zero,  or  just  one  hundred  degrees  be- 
low the  freezing-point,  and  you  can  see  that  we  were  cold 
enough  to  wish  we  were  home  for  our  Christmas.  As  a 
wind  would  spring  up,  the  thermometer  would  always 
show  that  it  was  getting  warmer,  as  it  did  this  Christmas 
Eve,  but  if  a  person  got  caught  in  such  a  wind  he  would 
be  inclined  to  think  it  was  ten  times  colder. 

We,  knew  by  the  way  the  black  storm  came  up  that  it  was 
going  to  last  a  day  or  two,  and  that  we  should  spend  our 
Christmas  in-doors— if  we  can  speak  of  being  in-doors  in  a 
!  snow  house  where  there  are  no  doors.  Toolooah,  an  Es- 
kimo, threw  three  or  four  feet  of  extra  snow  on  top  of  the 
igloo,  knowing  that  it  would  be  a  bitter  cold  night  and 
that  we  would  need  this  additional  covering,  but  despite 
this  we  could  feel  the  strong  gale  penetrating  the  walls  of 
our  house,  and  a  candle  held  to  the  windward  side  had  its 
flame  blown  inward  very  perceptibly. 

We  did  not  have  much  reindeer  meat,  and  the  fish  we 
had  gotten  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  were  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing, so  that  our  dogs  were  being  fed  only  every  third 
or  fourth  day.  We  had  intended  to  feed  them  next  day, 
or  Christmas,  but  that  very  night,  shortly  after  midnight, 
they  broke  into  the  little  snow  house  built  alongside  to 
store  the  food,  dog  harness,  and  other  things,  and  stole 
the  food  we  had  intended  for  ourselves.  Toolooah,  half- 
dressed,  got  out  of  the  snow  hut  as  soon  as  he  heard  them 
scrambling  around  and  fighting  over  the  spoils,  and  se- 
cured the  greater  part  of  it  again  in  a  cold  so  intense  that 
almost  any  white  man  would  have  frozen  to  death.  And 
this  is  the  way  the  dogs  got  their  Christmas  dinner. 

We  had  started  April  1, 1879,  on  our  sledge  journey,  with 
only  a  month's  civilized  provisions,  although  we  knew 
we  should  be  gone  almost  a  year,  expecting  to  live  on  the 
game  of  the  country.  We  stretched  our  supply  out,  how- 
ever, with  the  assistance  of  the  reindeer  we  killed,  until 
the  24th  of  June,  when  we  ate  the  last  of  our  civilized  pro- 
visions, and  from  that  time  on  until  we  got  back  to  Hud- 
son Bay — a  year,  lacking  only  ten  days — we  lived  almost 
altogether  on  reindeer  meat,  with  a  few  seals  for  a  change. 

Christmas  morning,  Henry,  our  cook,  slyly  informed 
us  that  he  had  saved  enough  coffee  for  a  mess,  also  a  lit- 
tle sugar  and  condensed  milk  for  it,  and  some  cornstarch 
with  which  to  thicken  our  reindeer  soup,  and  make  a  sauce 
for  the  big  salmon  we  had  caught — civilized  food  which 
had  not  passed  our  lips  before  for  exactly  six  months  to 
a  day.  and  which  it  was  three  months,  lacking  only  four 
days,  before  we  should  taste  again.  We  had  very  little 
seal  or  walrus  oil  with  which  to  cook  our  delicacies,  so 
long  had  we  been  away  from  the  sea;  but  stormy  as  it  was, 
some  of  the  Eskimo  boys  went  out  on  the  hills  and 
gathered  some  black  moss,  beat  the  snow  off  it  against  the 
rocks,  and  with  a  very  little  oil  sprinkled  over  it,  we  cook- 
ed <Mir  salmon  to  serve  for  a  turkey,  and  called  the  corn- 
starch  cranberry  sauce. 

I  think  we  all  believed  it  was  the  best  Christmas  dinner 
we  had  ever  had.  We  all  felt  so  good  over  it,  simple  as  it 
was.  that  we  voted,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  to  pound  up 
some  of  the  frozen  white-fish  we  had  in  the  store  igloo,  and 
give  them  to  the  forty-five  half-starved  dogs,  though  they 
did  not  deserve  it,  after  the  way  they  had  acted  in  the  ter- 
rible storm  during  the  nisfht. 
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A  SLEIGH  FOR  THE  BABY. 

"\I7"E  talked  it  over.  What  shall  be  done  to  give  Babj 
W  his  daily  rides  in  winter?  Why  not  buy  a  little 
sleigh  ?  was  suggested;  but  my  fourteen-year-old  broil,,.,* 
said,  "  I'll  make  one  for  you."  And  IK-  succeeded  so  well 
that  I  must  tell  how  he  did  it,  that  other  families  may  be 
at  little  or  no  expense  in  having  a  sleigh  for  the  little  one 
to  go  out  in  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow. 

In  order  to  have  it  light  and  durable,  strong  bass-wood 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick  was  selected  for  the  top.  and 
maple  used  for  the  runners.  The  side  pieces  were  marked 
out  on  boards  two  feet  long  and  one  foot  wide,  as  in  Fig.  1. 
The  measurements  were:  from  a  to  b  three  inches,  from 
a  to  c  seven  inches,  and  from  d  to  e  three  inches.  The 
curve  from  f  to  c  was  then  carefully  drawn.  The  ends 
were  cut  off  on  the  marks  with  a  fine  saw,  and  the  board. 
after  being  secured  in  a  bench  vise,  was  curved  with  a 
drawshave  roughly,  and  finished  with  a  spokeshave. 
With  one  completed,  the  other  was  easily  marked  out  by 
this  pattern  and  worked  into  shape  as  before. 

The  backboard  (Fig.  2)  was  made  from  a  piece  of  board 
fifteen  inches  square.  If  a  board  of  sufficient  width  can 
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not  be  found,  glue  two  pieces  together;  in  order  to  do  this 
the  edges  must  be  carefully  planed  square,  and  put  to- 
gether with  hot  glue,  leaving  them  to  stand  twelve  hours 
or  so.  Fig.  2  shows  how  it  was  marked  out.  From  a  to 
b  and  from  d  to  c  is  one  and  a  half  inches  respectively; 
e  and  g  are  each  three  inches  from  the  upper  edge.  The 
lilies  b  e  and  c  g  were  marked  out  with  a  pencil.  Taking 
the  point  at  /  as  a  centre,  a  part  of  a  circle  was  drawn 
from  e  to  g. 

The  dash-board  was  seven  inches  wide,  and  was  marked 
out  by  using  the  backboard  as  a  pattern,  using  only  the 
part  as  high  up  as  the  line  h  i  in  Fig.  2. 

The  board  for  the  bottom  was  slightly  more  than  twelve 
inches  wide,  so  that  when  the  edges  and  ends  were  bevelled 
it  fitted  exactly.  Soft  steel  wire  nails  were  used  in  nailing 
together  the  parts,  which  was  done  in  the  following  man- 
ner: The  backboard  was  firmly  held  in  a  vise  while  one 
side  piece  was  being  nailed  to  it.  To  prevent  splitting,  a 
brad-awl  was  used  for  each  nail.  Four  nails  two  inches 
long  were  enough  to  firmly  secure  it.  The  other  side  piece 
was  nailed  on  in  the  same  manner,  and  then  the  dash- 
board was  put  in  place,  and  finally  the  bottom. 

Two  three- eighth -inch  strips  an  inch  wide  and  eight 

inches  long  were  screwed 
to  the  sides  three  inches 
from  the  bottom  to  sup- 
port the  seat,  which  was 
ten  inches  wide,  with  bev- 
elled edges  to  fit  the  sides, 
and  nailed  in  place  with 
inch  brads.  The  com- 
pleted top  was  smoothed 
and  sandpapered,  and  was 
ready  for  painting. 

Now  for  the  sled.  If 
you  happen  to  have  a 
frame  sled  of  the  right  di- 
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mensions.  use  il.  for  it  will  be  heller  ihan  any  you  can 
make,  because  of  its  lightness. 

Place  the  top  in  position  on  it,  and  bore  two  quarter- 
inch  holes  in  the  middle  of  the  bottom,  one  in  front  and 
the  other  under  the  seat  near  the  backboard.  Let  these 
holes  pierce  the  board  ol'  the  sled;  then  secure  both  to- 
gether by  two  two-inch  bolts,  with  nuts. 

For  those  who  have  not  a  proper  sled  of  the  right  di- 
mensions I  will  write  a  description  of  the  one  we  had.  The 
runners  were  made  from  two  boards  seven  inches  wide, 
three  feet  long,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick. 

Mark  out  the  shape  (Fig.  3)  on  one  board,  commencing 
with  the  curve  at  the  bows.  Begin  the  under  curve  eight 
inches  from  the  end,  a,  and  have  the  point  come  at  the 
corner  of  the  upper  edge;  eight  inches  from  which  point 
make  a  line  two  inches  from  the  edge,  running  to  the  op- 
posite end.  From  the  bows  draw  a  curve  to  meet  this  line, 
and  at  the  other  end,  at  b,  three  inches  from  the  extrem- 
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ity,  on  the  upper  edge,  draw  a  straight  line  to  the  lower 
corner.  With  saw  and  drawshave  work  down  to  the 
lines,  and  finish  with  a  spokeshave. 

One  being  completed,  use  it  for  a  pattern.  Murk  out 
the  other,  and  when  both  are  finished,  make  two  cross- 
bars of  hard  wood  an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  one  inch  thick, 
and  twelve  inches  long.  Make  a  tenon  at  each  end,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  4,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  deep.  The  mor- 
tise for  the  forward  one  will  come  fifteen  inches  from  the 
forward  end,  while  the  other  will  be  fifteen  inches  nearer 
the  stern.  Carefully  mark  the  places  with  square  and 
pencil  half  an  inch  from  the  edge  on  both  sides  of  the 
runner.  With  mallet  and  chisel  cut  half-way  through; 
then  turn  the  runner  over,  and  finish  from  the  other  side. 

Having  finished,  place  the  bars  in  position,  secure  with 
screws,  and  get  a  board  ten  inches  wide  by  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  two  feet  long,  screwed  to  the  bars.  Take  the 
frame  to  a  blacksmith,  and  he  will  put  on  the  irons  and 
braces  and  rings  for  the  rope.  Secure  the  top  to  the  sled 
in  the  manner  before  described.  Paint  the  sleigh  some 
suitable  color,  mixing  with  the  paint  a  quantity  of  Japan 
varnish,  which  will  give  the  surface  a  hard,  glossy  ap- 
pearance when  dry.  With  a  dainty  cushion  on  the  back 
and  sides,  stuffed  with  some  sol'i  material,  you  will  have 
a  pretty  sleigh  for  the  baby,  and,  withal,  the  satisfaction 
of  having  made  it  yourself. 
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"A  SIlnUTKU  WAY." 

BY     -MARY     E.    VANDYKE. 

"T)K1NG  up  your  men,"  the  order  reads. 

JJ  Forth  from  the  camp  the  Captain  leads, 
And  on,  with  steady  step  and  slow, 
In  serried  ranks,  the  veterans  go 
To  where,  beyond  you  forest  glade, 
Two  great  hosts  stand  in  arms  arrayed. 

But  stop!     A  childish  voice  is  heard, 
With  accent  wild  in  every  word: 
"Halt!  Sir  Captain.     Halt!  I  say. 
Mother  says  there's  a  shorter  way." 

Slowly  the  leader  turns  his  head. 
"What  do  I  hear  the  boy  hath  said?" 

A  small  hand  clasps  his  bridle  rein; 
Clearly  the  words  ring  out  again: 
' '  Mother  has  sent  me  here  to  say 
You  best  would  go  by  the  shorter  way." 

The  Captain  smiled.     "Lead  on!"  he  cried. 
"Behind  this  lad,  my  men,  we'll  ride. 
Go  forward,  boy,  to  the  battle  fray, 
And  lead  us  there  by  the  shorter  way." 

It  is  eventide.     A  blood-stained  baud, 
The  veterans  near  their  General  stand. 

"Where  is  the  leader  who  led  to-day 
Your  gallant  band  in  Victory's  way? 
By  you  indeed  was  the  battle  won 
Ere  the  clash  of  arms  had  well  begun." 

A  veteran  holding  a  childish  hand 
Stands  forth  before  the  admiring  band. 
"Our  Captain's  form  in  the  dust  lies  low. 
Here  stands  the  leader  to  whom  we  owe 
A  field  well  won,  and  a  battle  plain 
Where  waves  our  glorious  flag  again. 
Too  late  had  we  reached  the  scene  to-day 
Had  a  lad  not  shown  us  a  shorter  way. 
Through  ruin  of  bullets,  'mid  cannon's  roar, 
We  marched  where  his  slight  form  went  before. 
Though  one  by  one  brave  men  fell  dead, 
We  could  not  "halt  while  a  lad  still  led. 
To  God  and  a  child  our  thanks  be  given; 
The  foe  is  fled,  from  a  lost  field  driven. 
No  victory  had  we  won  to-day 
Had  a  lad  not  shown  us  a  shorter  way." 


THE  MYSTERY  OP  THE  FIVE  UMBRELLAS. 

BY  ARTHUR  PENN. 

IT  was  not  at  all  a  large  family,  for  there  were  only  five 
of  them.  But  it  was  an  eminently  respectable  family, 
for  they  all  owned  umbrellas. 

There  was  Mr.  Brown,  there  was  Mrs.  Brown,  there  was 
Uncle  Bob,  there  was  Jimmy,  and  there  was  Lunny. 

Mr.  James  Brown  was  a  very  good  man.  He  was  quiet 
and  dignified,  and  president  of  a  bank;  and  as  he  left  his 
house  (a  high-stoop,  brown-stone  dwelling,  with  a  two-story 
extension,  hard-wood  trimmings,  and  all  the  modern  im- 
provements) every  morning  at  half  past  nine,  so  as  to  ar- 
rive at  the  bank  just  five  minutes  before  ten,  he  generally 
carried  in  his  right  hand  an  umbrella  which  reflected  and 
suggested  the  solid  position  and  trustworthy  character  of 
its  owner.  Mr.  Brown's  umbrella  was  a  huge,  robust, 
wide-spreading  cotton  tent. 

Mrs.  Brown  was  a  very  pretty  little  woman,  who  went  out 
shopping  every  morning  after  breakfast,  and  her  umbrella 
was  as  indicative  of  her  gentle  character  as  her  husband's 
more  massive  combination  of  whalebone  and  cotton.  Mrs. 
Brown's  umbrella  was  a  firm  but  delicate  little  article  of 
silk  and  steel. 

Uncle  Bob  was  Mrs.  Brown's  brother,  and  he  was  a 
bachelor  and  a  newspaper  man ;  that  is  to  say,  he  worked 
on  ilie  Gotham  Gazette.  Luimy  generally  called  him 


"Unks,"  but  his  name  was  Robert  White,  and  his  umbrel- 
la was  a  sturdy  specimen  of  bamboo  architecture. 

Jimmy  liked  to  be  called  Mr.  James  Brown.  Jun.  He 
had  just  been  graduated  from  Columbia  College,  where 
he  had  kicked  in  the  foot-ball  eleven  and  taken  the  Greek 
prize.  He  was  now  at  the  law  school,  and  he  was  sup- 
posed to  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  solution  of  diffi- 
cult legal  questions,  such  as,  "Was  the  case  of  the  six 
carpenters  a  packing  case  or  not  ?"  Jimmy  was  very 
neat  and  natty,  and  lie  was  as  dainty  in  his  dress  as  pos- 
sible. Jimmy's  umbrella  was  one  of  those  wonderfully 
made  imported  English  umbrellas  that  roll  up  so  tight 
they  look  like  a  walking-stick  with  the  mumps. 

Last  of  all,  but  not  least  in  her  own  estimation,  there  was 
Lunuy  herself.  On  her  tiny  little  visiting  cards  you  might 
read, 


The  S.  stood  for  Sarah,  to  Ltmny's  great  disgust,  because 
Unks  sometimes  called  her  Sally,  which  is  a  country 
girl's  name,  and  not  good  style  for  city  wear;  and  one  of 
those  Hitchcock  girls  once  overheard  him,  and  Lunny  is 
teased  by  being  called  Sal  every  time  that  odious  Molly 
Hitchcock  loses  her  temper,  which  is  very  often,  because 
Miss  Hitchcock  is  freckled,  and  has  no  talent  for  French 
verbs.  Lunny  is  thirteen  years  old,  and  goes  every  morn- 
ing to  Parlier's  French  Institute  for  Young  Ladies.  Luii- 
ny's  umbrella  is  a  well-worn  silk  one  that  has  seen  better 
days,  so  she  is  not  afraid  of  losing  it. 

On  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  twenty-  ninth  day  of 
February,  the  family  were  all  seated  at  breakfast,  except 
Uncle  Bob.  Jimmy  finished  his  last  buckwheat  cake, 
and  went  over  to  the  fire-place  to  warm  his  toes  and  to 
glance  at  the  Gotham  Gazette. 

"  More  sneak  thieves!''  lie  said,  as  his  eye  ran  down  the 
column  of  the  robberies  and  jobberies  of  the  preceding 
twenty-four  hours.  "I  should  like  to  be  District  Attor- 
ney for  a  few  weeks.  " 

"Or  even  longer?"  suggested  Mrs.  Brown,  smiling  at 
her  son's  vehemence. 

"  Something  really  ought  to  be  done  about  it!"  said  he, 
energetically.  "This  thing  ought  to  he  stopped  at  once, 
or  we  shall  have  these  fellows  coming  in  our  front  door 
soon,  and  carrying-  oft'  our  overcoats  and  our  umbrellas.'' 

"Lunny,  that  reminds  me,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Brown. 
"The  probabilities  indicate  local  rains  in  the  Middle  At- 
lantic regions.  Be  sure  and  take  your  umbrella." 

Lunny  began  quickly,  "  I'm  very  sorry,  mamma,  but  — 

But  just  then  Mr.  Brown,  who  had  arisen  from  the  table 
and  taken  his  comfortable  chair  near  the  fire,  interrupted 
her,  saying,  in  a  grave  and  judicial  tone,  "It  looks  like 
rain,  and  I  feel  my  rheumatism  returning." 

Before  Lunny  was  able  to  explain  why  she  was  sorry, 
Mrs.  Brown  had  left  the  room.  And  just  then  the  clock 
struck  half  past  eight,  and  Lunny  knew  she  had  only  just 
time  to  get  to  school. 

Twenty-four  hours  passed  and  thirty-six  hours  passed, 
and  it  was  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  and  the  family  was 
gathered  about  the  lamp  in  the  library  —  all  except  Lunny, 
who  had  gone  to  bed. 

"I've  been  writing  a  short  and  sharp  article  against 
these  sneak  thieves,"  said  Uncle  Bob.  '  '  They  are  stealing 
coats  and  umbrellas  all  the  time." 

"There's  a  question  whether  or  not  you  can  steal  an 
umbrella,"  said  Jimmy,  the  law  student.  "I  found  a  case 
in  the  New  York  Reports  where  it  was  held  that  the  tak- 
ing of  an  umbrella  during  a  shower  was  not  theft." 

"But  there  lias  not  been  any  shower  to-day,  or  yester- 
day either,  although  Old  Probs  predicted  it;  and  yet  my 
umbrella  has  most  mysteriously  disappeared,"  declared 
Uncle  Bob. 
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"So  has  mine,"  said  Jimmy,  in  surprise;  "and  when  I 
went  to  borrow  Lun  n y's  this  afternoon,  that  was  gone  too.'' 

"I  am  sure  Lunny  has  not  lost  it,"  said  Mrs.  Brown; 
"she  is  generally  careful." 

"Lunny  couldn't  lose  three  umbrellas;  the  idea  is 
absurd,"  remarked  Mr.  Brown.  "It's  the  fault  of  the 
police.  To  allow  three  umbrellas  to  be  stolen  from  one 
house  is  simply  disgraceful — that's  what  it  is!  Fortu- 
nately they  have  not  yet  attempted  to  take  mine.  Just 
let  me  catch  them  at  it !" 

The  next  morning  it  was  snowing  hard,  and  although 
the  change  in  the  weather  was  talked  about,  there  was  no 
further  allusion  to  the  missing  umbrellas.  One  after  an- 
other the  family  made  ready  to  go  out.  Lunny  skipped 
off  to  school  first.  Then  Jimmy  started  early  to  read  over 
his  notes  before  lecture.  Shortly  afterward  Mr.  Brown 
put  on  his  overcoat  and  his  muffler  and  his  ear-tips  and  his 
overshoes  and  his  fur  gloves  and  his  warm  cap,  and  then 
he  reached  his  hand  out  for  his  umbrella.  But  the  um- 
brella was  not  there.  The  place  that  had  known  it  now 
knew  it  no  more.  He  had  left  it  reposing  in  the  stand, 
and  suddenly  it  had  vanished.  Mr.  Brown  was  wroth, 
but  his  dignity  was  as  great  as  his  indignation.  He  walk- 
ed to  the  bank  in  the  snow  without  an  umbrella. 

The  morning  after,  the  family  sat  at  breakfast  again,  and 
Lunny  was  talking  to  Jimmy,  who  was  enjoying  her  fond- 
ness for  long  words,  and  now  and  then  a  six-syllabled  ep 
ithet  retired  much  the  worse  for  her  niisusage. 

"Do  you  know,  Jimmy,"  she  began,  "I'm  going  to 
save  up  and  investigate  my  money  in  an  umb — 

''Investigate  your  money?"  asked  Jimmy. 

"Jimmy,"  said  Lunny,  seriously,  "it's  real  mean  of 
you  to  laugh  at  me.  Don't!  Stop!" 

"Don't  stop?"  retorted  Jimmy.  "Well,  I  won't;"  and 
he  laughed  again. 

"  Jimmy,"  said  his  sister,  gravely,  "do  you  know  what 
you  are?  You  are  an  idiotsincrazy.  There!" 

"  A  what?"  he  queried. 

"An  idiotsincrazy.  You  know  what  I  mean, "she  an- 
swered, angrily;  and  as  lie  only  laughed  the  more,  she 
ran  out  of  the  room,  and  hurried  off  to  school. 

Perhaps  she  left  the  door  ajar,  and  perhaps  a  sneak 
thief  slipped  in,  and  of  a  certainty  when  Mrs.  Brown 
went  to  go  out,  her  umbrella  was  gone.  It  was  the  fifth 
umbrella  which  had  strangely  disappeared  from  that  one 
house  in  one  week,  and  no  one  had  any  clew  whatever 
toward  the  clearing  up  of  the  mystery. 

That  afternoon  as  Mrs.  Brown  was  standing  by  the 
window,  talking  to  Jimmy,  who  had  just  come  in,  and  to 
Uncle  Bob,  who  was  just  going  out,  suddenly  she  said, 
"Dear  me!" 

Now  when  Mrs.  Brown  said  "Dear  me!"  suddenly, 
her  brother  and  her  son  knew  there  was  something  the 
matter.  "What  is  it?"  they  asked,  both  together. 

"It's  Lunny!  She's  crossing  the  street.  And  just 
look  at  the  child!"  answered  Mrs.  Brown. 

Uncle  Bob  went  to  the  window.  "How  daintily  she 
walks  along!"  said  he. 

"But  what  has  she  got  under  her  arm?"  asked  Mrs. 
Brown. 

"That's  what  puzzles  me,"  added  Jimmy;  and  it  was 
very  rarely  that  anything  puzzled  Jimmy,  for  he  had  not 
yet  discovered  that  even  the  youngest  of  us  does  not  know 
everything. 

As  they  stood  gazing  at  Lunny,  and  wondering  what  it 
might  be  that  she  had  under  her  arm,  suddenly  Uncle  I  lob 
began  to  laugh.  Now  Uncle  Bob  was  a  gifted  laugher, 
and  his  merriment  was  loud  and  long. 

''  What  is  there  to  laugh  at  ?"  asked  Jimmy. 

Uncle  Bob  shook  with  amusement  until  hi-  resembled  a 
jelly-fish  with  chills  and  fever, and  he  said,  "It's  Lunny." 

"I  see  it  is  Lunny,"  said  Mrs.  Brown,  solemnly.  "  but  1 
do  not  see  what  there  is  to  laugh  at." 


"I  see  it  all  now,"  said  Uncle  1  '.ob.  res!  raining  his  mirth. 
'  Sin-  lias  all  our  umbrellas  under  her  arm." 
"What?"    shouted    Jimmy,    while    Mrs.    Brown    said 
Dearme!" 

"Gradually,  one  by  one,  that  child  lias  taken  her  um- 
brella and  all  our  umbrellas,  and  forgotten  them  at  school, 
and  to-day  she  lias  remembered,  and  she  is  bringing 
all  back,  all  live  of  them,  under  her  arm." 

And  so  it  was.      In  tive  minutes  more  tin-  five  umbrel- 
las were  in  their  live  plaees  in  the  stand,  and  Uncle  Bob 

went  down  to  the  < Intliniii  <iT.i-tt>  and  wrote  an  editorial 
on  "  Murder  Will  Out." 


TWO    ARROWS:* 

A      STORY     OF      RED     AND      WHIT 

BY  WILLIAM  0.  STODDAKD, 
AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  TALKING  LEAVES,"  ETC. 


CHAPTKK  XXVI. 

PREPARING   FOR  AN   ATTACK. 

VGOOD  while  before  Two  Arrows  reached  the  camp  of 
his  people,  Judge  Parks  and  Yellow  Pine  discovered 
that  they  had  done  about  as  much  as  they  could  at  the 
mouth  of  what  was  yet  to  be  the  mine  until  they  should 
have  men  to  help  them.  The.Judge  banded  to  Xa-tee  kah 
another  book  of  pictures  to  wonder  over,  and  then  he  and 
Pine  went  upon  a  tour  of  inspection.  They  found  the 
choppers  busy  with  beetles  and  wedges  upon  the  lengths 
of  easily  cloven  pine,  and  the  heap  of  long,  wide  slabs  or 
shingles  for  the  roof  was  growing  rapidly. 

"We  can  make  it  weather-tight  with  moss  packing," 
said  Pine,  "and  if  we  can't  have  sash  and  glass,  \ve  can 
make  good  solid  doors  and  shutters." 

"There  will  be  storms,"  said  the  Judge. 

"Yes,  but  the  winters  are  never  bard  down  here.  Even 
if  we  got  snowed  in,  it  wouldn't  stay  long,  and  the  supply 
train  '11  get  here  before  the  end  of  next  month.  Can't 
lose  its  way." 

"I  should  say  not.      But  now  just  look  at  that  wall." 

It  was  worth  looking  at,  if  only  for  the  way  in  which 
it  was  rising-.  The  mud  and  stones  went  into  place  with 
a  perfect  rush.  At  that  rate  there  would  quickly  be  a  fin- 
ished house  there,  such  as  it,  was  to  be.  All  was  well  and 
solidly  laid  too,  and  the  inner  face  was  smooth  enough. 
That  was  more  than  could  be' said  for  the  outside,  a jd 
Pine  remarked,  "Reckon  nobody  '11  care  to  rub  himself 
very  hard  against  the  side  of  that  shelter  when  it's  done." 

From  the  house  they  both  strolled  away  for  a  look  at 
the  animals,  and  then  on  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  notch. 
They  were  noting  with  care  the  several  peculiarities  of 
the  rocky  elevations  to  the  right  and  left,  when  the  Judge 
felt, his  arm  gripped  very  hard,  and  Yellow  Pine  exclaimed: 
"Look  there,  Jedge !  Si  inn-thing's  happened  to  the  v  < 
red-skin." 

Judge  Parks  carried  a  spy -glass  as  g 1  as  Sih-'s.  and 

it  was   up    instantly.      "That's    Sile.  but    the    I" 
leading  isn't  a.  pony.      Look,  I 

"I'd  call  it—  How  close  this  thing  does  brinj 
I  could  count  bis  buttons.  He's  carrj  ing  two  rifles  and  a 
lance.  Something  mighty  queer  has  turned  up.  .'edge, 
but  you  can  see  that  Sile's  all  right.  What  can  have  be- 
come of  Two  Arrows.'  1  hope  be  hasil'1  been  wiped  out. 
He  was  the  likeliest  kind  of  a  young  chap." 

"  We'll  know  when  In 

Waiting  was  about    all  '   they  grew 

more  and   more    impatient    until  ne  within   hail. 

After  that  tin-  question-  and  answers  chas  other 
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back  and  forth  until  the  entire  account  of  Sile's  hunt  and 
its  ending  was  perfectly  understood. 

Sile  saw  his  father  shudder  and  turn  pale,  and  then  flush 
fiery  red,  while  he  described  his  encounter  with  the  Apache. 
He  had  dismounted  before  he  got  to  that,  and  the  next 
thing  he  felt  was  a  pair  of  arms  around  him.  and  he  heard 
Yellow  Pine  exclaim:  "I  could  a'most  hug  the  young 
rooster  myself.  It  was  jest  the  gamest  kind  of  thing 
to  do.  I  say,  Sile,  he  barked  ye  on  yer  left  arm.  I'd 
call  it,  now,  if  that  there  wasn't  close  work.  Take  yer 
jacket  off.'' 

Sile  had  hardly  paid  any  attention  to  that  matter,  al- 
though his  arm  had  felt  a  little  stiff,  and  there  was  really 
not  much  of  a  hurt.  In  another  instant  his  father  was 
saying  so,  but  he  said  it  with  a  peculiar  look  upon  his 
face.  The  Indian's  bullet  had  been  a  "Minie-ball,"  of 
course,  and.  as  it  grazed  his  arm,  one  of  its  ragged  edges 
had  torn  through  the  cloth  and  touched  the  flesh  only  just 
enough  to  break  the  skin  and  draw  a  little  blood.  Sile 
could  fairly  say  he  was  "wounded,"  and  no  more,  and 
Yellow  Pine  remarked  :  "  Reckon  we  won't  send  ye  to  the 
hospital  for  that;  but  I'm  mighty  glad  it  didn't  go  any 
nigher.  It's  jest  on  a  line  to  where  it  would  ha'  knocked 
yer  arm  off,  if  it  had  struck  onto  the  bone.  It's  the  uar- 
rerest  kind  of  an  escape." 

Judge  Parks  had  nothing  more  to  say,  for  some  reason, 
and  seemed  willing  that  Sile  should  go  right  on  with  fur- 
ther particulars  of  the  day. 

"  Two  Arrows  is  right,''  said  Pine.  "  He'd  know  a  war 
party,  sure.  It's  war  with  us,  anyhow,  and  there  isn't 
but  one  thing  to  be  done.  The  men  must  knock  off  from 
the  house,  and  come  right  down  and  block  this  'ere  open- 
ing with  logs  and  rocks.  We  can  make  the  best  kind  of 


a  rifle-pit.  Only  leave  room  for  one  man 
or  for  one  boss  at  a  time  to  get  in  or  out.'r 
"That's  it,"  said  the  Judge.  "Now, 
Sile,  come  along.  You  must  let  the  men 
see  what  you've  been  up  to.  They'll  know 
exactly  what  it  means." 

Sile  had  a  curious  sense  of  bashfulness- 
about  it,  but  he  followed  his  father,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  more  the  rough,  bearded, 
red-shirted  fellows  were  giving  him  three 
of  the  most  ringing  cheers  he  had  ever- 
heard.  Ha-ha-pah-no  and  Na-tee-kah 
looked  at  him  with  something  that  was 
half  wonder.  They  could  not  have  be- 
lieved it  but  for  the  horse  and  the  lance, 
and  the  rifle  and  the  belt.  Here  was  the 
Red-head,  a  mere  pale-face  boy,  bringing 
in  trophies  of  which  a  great  warrior  might 
have  been  proud.  Na-tee-kah  had  a  sort 
of  notion  that  Two  Arrows  must  have 
done  it  somehow,  until  well  assured  that 
her  brother  had  not  been  present,  and  that 
the  Red-head  had  not  taken  the  scalp  of 
the  slain  Apache.  She  had  heard  that 
the  pale-face  warriors  sometimes  neglect- 
ed that  duty,  but  could  not  well  under- 
stand why,  even  when  Ha-ha-pah-no  ex- 
plained to  her  that  it  was  "bad  medicine'' 
for  a  white  man  to  scalp  anybody. 

The  situation  called  for  something  more 
than  cheers,  however,  and  the  miners  hur- 
ried to  the  mouth  of  the  notch.  To  pack 
it  breast-high  with  fragments  of  wood  and 
stone  was  no  great  matter,  and  the  breast- 
work was  finished  in  time  for  a  late  sup- 
per. 

"Tell  ye  what,  Jeclge,"  remarked  on& 
of  the  men,  "if  I  was  a  red-skin  I  wouldn't 
be  in  a  hurry  to  ride  up  to  that  there  bar, 
with  half  a  dozen  rifles  peepin'  over  it. 
Reckon  it  'cl  take  the  cleanest  kind  of  grit.     A  feller  could 
stand  behind  it  and  pepper  away,  and  be  a'most  safe  agin 
anything  short  of  cannon." 

The  wagons  and  other  things  were  left  as  they  were,  and 
the  entire  notch  was  a  perfectly  safe  corral  for  the  animals. 
All  the  human  beings  moved  their  bivouac  down  toward 
the  barrier  they  had  made,  leaving  the  fires  behind  them. 
"They're  all  right  there,"  said  Pine,  "and  we  needn't 
kindle  any  down  hereaway  to  tell  jest  where  we  are." 

There  was  sense  in  that,  and  one  sentry  was  as  good  as- 
a  dozen  to  keep  watch  at  the  narrow  entrance  left,  for 
even  that  was  securely  closed  until  there  should  be  a 
good  reason  for  opening  it. 

Sile  found  himself  the  hero  of  the  camp,  and  the 
scratch  upon  his  arm  excused  him  from  guard  duty.  At 
first  he  was  well  pleased  to  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep  aft- 
er the  severe  fatigue  and  excitement  of  his  great  ride. 
Never  before  had  he  raced  after  such  a  fashion,  and  ev- 
ery bone  and  muscle  felt  the  effects  of  the  long  strain. 
He  saw,  too,  that  everybody  else  was  taking  the  matter 
with  perfect  coolness.  All  those  miners  had  been  in  tight 
places  more  than  once,  and  they  had  great  faith  in  the 
prudence  of  red-skins  about  charging  upon  white  riflemen 
hidden  behind  rocks.  Sile  ate  a  hearty  supper.  In  fact, 
he  was  compelled  at  last  to  be  very  positive  with  Ha-ha- 
pah-no.  She  would  have  gone  right  on  cooking  for  him 
until  morning  if  he  had  let  her,  and  so  would  Na-tee-kah. 
They  were  positively  proud  of  the  privilege  of  bringing 
him  his  coffee.  He  was  assured  that  the  horse  and  wea- 
pons of  the  Apache  warrior  were  his  own  personal  proper- 
ty, and  he  examined  them  again  and  again  with  a  sense 
of  ownership  that  he  had  never  felt  for  anything  else. 
He  could  not  tell  why,  until  Jonas  remarked  to  him: 
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"If  you  hadn't  pulled  straight,  your  plunder 'd  be  in 
the  'Pache  camp  'bout  now,  scalp  and  all.  It  was  jest  a 
•question  of  grit  and  shootin'.  I'm  powerful  glad  you  made 
out  to  throw  yer  lead  to  the  right  spot.'' 

So  was  Sile,  but  it  was  not  easy,  somehow,  for  him  to 
make  up  his  mind  that  lie  had  really  killed  anybody.  He 
found  a  queer  idea  in  his  mind  several  times  that  before 
long  that  Apache  warrior  would  wake  up  and  wonder 
what  had  become  of  his  horse  and  his  weapons.  Not  long 
.after  supper  he  curled  up  in  his  blanket  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  soundly  asleep.  He 
did  not  hear  his  father  say  to  Yellow  Pine,  as  the  two 
bent  over  him, 

' '  My  brave  boy !" 

Nor  did  he  hear  Pine  grumble: 

"If  he  hasn't  earned  a  good  snooze,  then  nobody  has. 
Tell  ye  what,  Jedge,  that  feller  '11  be  guvner  of  a  State 
one  of  these  days.  I'd  vote  for  him.  I'd  like  to  have 
.seen  him  changing  shots  with  that  there  red-skin." 

They  moved  away,  and  the  Judge  remarked, 

"We  are  safe  enough  for  to-night,  but  they'll  find  us 
to-morrow." 

"Maybe;  maybe  not.  I  can't  quite  make  it  out  as  to 
what  could  bring  'em  away  up  here.  Two  Arrers  told 
Sile  they  was  a  war  party,  and  if  that's  so,  they  must 
have  been  licked  somewhere.  They'd  never  have  cut  it 
for  these  ranges  without  somebody  was  after  'em." 

"Perhaps  so.  We'll  see.  Anyhow,  we  can  keep  a 
sharp  lookout." 

There  was  no  danger  that  any  sentry  would  sleep  on  his 
post  that  night,  but  all  the  first  part  and  the  middle  of  it 
•went  by  as  peacefully  as  if  the  valley  were  uninhabited. 


Sile  slept  and   slept,  and   when   at  la  i  his 

eyes,  he  could  not   have  told   why  IK-  did   so.     The 
were  shining.     The  night  air  was  crisp  and  chil 
was  warm  under  his  blanket.      It,  look  him  , 
ute  to  gather  his  thoughts  and  understand  v,  lid 
ly  was.     That  was  partly   because  lie  bad   been   sleeping 
heavily,  and  partly  because,  al  the  verj  last.ln   II.M!  dream- 
ed of  being  at  home,  and   of   leading  a  remarkable  i 
into  the  sitting-room  to  show  to  Ins  moiher. 

It  was  a  strange  place  to  wake  up  in,  and  he  could 
dimly  see  the  forms  of  other  men.  rolled  in  blankets,  ly- 
ing near,  each  with  a  rille.  by  his  side  ready  for  prompi 
use. 

"They  won't  be  taken  by  surprise,"  said  Sile  to  him 
self.      "I'm  going  down  for  a  look  al  the  barrier.      I've 
lain  still  long  enough." 

He  felt  a  little  stiff  when  he  first  rose  to  his  feet,  but 
it  passed  away  when  lie  stretched  himself  and  began  to 
walk.  His  left  arm  pained  him  more  than  he  had  ex- 
pected, and  lie  found  it  slightly  swollen.  It  was  not  pn 
cisely  like  the  same-sized  scratch  made  in  any  other  way, 
and  he  was  glad  that  there  was  no  more  of  it.  Still,  he 
hardly  knew  what  he  had  that  he  valued  more  highly 
than  that  light  hurt  upon  his  arm.  It  bad  made  a  sorl 
of  soldier  of  him.  It  was  a  promotion,  and  lie  vaguely 
hoped  that  it  would  leave  a  scar.  Then  he  half  wished 
that  the  scar  might  come  out  upon  his  face,  where  it 
would  not  be  forever  covered  up  by  his  coal  sleeve. 

"  My  new  horse  is  in  the  corral,  and  1  couldn't  pick  hint 
out  now.  My  lance  and  things  are  in  the  wagon.  I'll  go 
and  have  a  look  at  the  barrier.  I'm  feeling  tip-top." 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

CORPUS  CHHISTI,  TEXAS. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  have  just  returned  from 
a  delightful  trip  ID  California,  and  so  have  a  great 
deal  to  write  about.  I  left  here  on  the  29th  of 
June,  accompanied  by  my  grandpapa,  and  reach- 
ed San  Antonio  the  next  day.  We  stopped  there 
a  day.  visiting  friends,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
1st  of  July  started  in  a  beautiful  palace-cur  for 
San  Francisco.  When  I  woke  up  on  tin-  next 
morning  we  were  in  the  beautiful  scenery  of 
southwestern  Texas.  The  cars  were  running 
along  a  high  cliff,  with  the  Rio  Grande  far  ben .  ,it  n 
on  the  left  and  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  from 
200  to  300  feet  high,  < HI  I  In-  right.  It  was  imposing 
to  see,  and  a  scene  for  an  artist's  pencil.  For 
about  two  hours  we  were  running  along  this 
cliff,  now  going  through  tla.rk  tunnels  and  then 
over  massive  bridges  built  of  solid  ruck  ;  but  at 
length  we  left,  tne  river,  and  took  a  northwester- 
ly course  across  the  plains  of  western  T.  MIX 
Here  there  was  nothing  to  see  except  tall  grass 
a  few  prairie-dogs,  and  some  low  mountains  in 
the  distance.  A  repetition  of  this  occurred 
throughout  New  Mexico,  and  in  Arizona  we  saw 
little  besides  sage-brush  and  cactus,  so  I  will 
skip  over  these  few  days,  and  tell  you  about  Cali- 
fornia, in  which  we  arrived  on  the  Fourth  of 
July.  In  the  southern  part  of  California  we  pass- 
ed many  wheat  and  barley  fields,  orchards  and 
vineyards,  and  beautiful  little  villages  with  neat 
little  bouses  painted  white.  We  took  dinner  on 
the  Fourth  in  Los  Angeles,  where  there  is  a  splen- 
did eating-house.  Los  Angeles  is  about  the  pretti- 
est city  I  ever  saw.  It  has  twenty  five  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  is  like  a  large  orchard  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  with  houses  scattered  about 
From  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco  there  is  some 
very  pretty  scenery,  and  the  Valley  of  the  San 
Joaquin  is  beautiful,  but  for  fear  of  making  my 
letter  too  long,  I  can  not  describe  it.  If  this  is 
published,  I  will  write  you  another  letter  about 
San  Francisco.  JOSEPH  II.  (twelve  years  old). 


SUFFOLK,  ENGLAND. 

I  have  never  before  written  a  letter  to  HAU- 
PER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  I  WHS  fourteen  last  July. 
There  are  nine  of  us— five  brothers  and  four  sis- 
ters. Gwynedd  is  the  eldest,  of  us  all,  and  our 
baby  Gladys  is  the  youngest.  We  have  four 
brothers  between  her  and  the  next  girl,  so  she  is 
made  a  great  pet  of  by  us  all.  Before  her  comes 
Norman,  then  Alan.  Donald,  and  Iltyd,  and  then 
my  sister  Violet  and  myself;  my  brother  Owen, 
and  Miiude  and  Gwynedd,  are  all  older  than  my- 
self. Gladys  is  a  year  and  a  half  old  We  li\e 
quite  in  the.  country.  A  mile  and  a  half  from  us 
is  our  station,  a  very  small  country  town,  out  our 
shopping  town  is  Ipswich,  \vhieh  N  ten  miles 
from  us.  We  drive  in  every  week,  with  our  pair 
of  ponies,  for  drawing  lessons.  We  h;t\e  nnlv 
lived  here  four  years.  The  country  about  here  is 
very  ugly,  and  not  to  be  compared  with  my  old 
home,  which  used  to  be  at  Eton.  I  think  there 
is  no  place  in  the  world  like  Eton,  not  onlv  lie 
cause  I  was  born  there  (as  I  suppose  every  one 
loves  the  place  where  he  or  she  was  born),  but  I 
love  Eton  for  everything  ami  everybody  in  it,  for 
its  dear  old  chapel,  the  playing  fields,  where  the 
Eton  boys  have  their  cricket  matches,  where,  on 
the  4th  of  June,  vou  see  them  in  the  prett  iext  M| 
all  colors,  "Eton  blue, "and  histlyand  most.  I  love 


it  for  the  glimpse  it  gives  us  of  Windsor  Castle, 
which  we  could  see  from  some  of  the  windows 
of  our  house.  My  favorite  landscape  is  the  castle 
seen  from  Windsor  Park,  lighted  up  by  the  glori- 
ous evening  sunsets,  every  window  flashing  and 
reflecting  upon  the  sparkling  water  of  theThames, 
with  the  beautiful  foliage  of  magnificent  trees 
all  around.  I  think  there  can  be  nothing  like  it 
to  be  seen,  though  perhaps  for  me  to  say  so  is 
rather  an  exaggeration,  as  I  have  seen  so  few 
places.  1  am  not  going  to  say  any  more  about  my 
old  home,  or  else  I  shall  go  on  forever,  till  you 
get  quite  weary  of  it.  I  will  say  something 
about  where  I  live  now  and  my  favorite  occupa- 
tions. Ours  is  a  very  pretty  house,  and  we  have 
ratlin-  a  large  garden  with  a  big  lawn,  on  which 
we  have  plenty  of  tcmnis  in  the  summer  evenings, 
and  nhich  1  am  very  fond  of.  My  favorite  ani- 
mals are  horses,  and  we  children  have  them 
to  ride  and  drive.  I  will  tell  you  the  names  of 
some  of  them.  First  there  is  Naomi,  and  then 
come  the  ponies  Beauty.  Meteor,  Coquette,  Jack 
Russell,  and  Gomousa.  We  once  had  a  pony ;  he 
was  such  a  dear  little  thing,  and  was  so  fond  of 
us.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  we  have  an  old  pony, 
which  all  the  lit!  le  ones  ride,  and  we  always  take 
her  when  we  go  blackberrying.  I  should  like  to 
write  another  letter,  if  this  one  is  accepted,  about 
my  first  riding  tour,  as  some  of  HARPER'S  young 
readers  may  be  as  fond  of  horses  as  I  am. 

HILDA  V. 

Write  again,  dear.  There  are  so  many  of  you 
in  the  Rectory  that  you  remind  me  of  Miss 
Yonge's  novels.  Isn't  that  a  compliment? 


SKIBBBRBEN,  IRELAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  have  an  aunt  living  in 
New  York,  who  has  sent  us  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  since  October,  1885.  I  am  twelve  years 
of  age,  and  I  am  thought  to  be  very  tall.  I  like 
reading  the  letters  in  the  Post-office  Box,  and  I 
like  looking  at  the  funny  pictures  too.  I  should 
like  to  write  a  little  letter  if  you  would  kindly 
spare  a  corner  for  it.  I  live  in  Sklbbereen,  a  town 
in  County  Cork,  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  I  have 
three  brothers  and  one  sifter,  whose  names  are 
Robert  (two  years),  David  (four),  Alfie  (six),  and 
Lillie  (nine).  I  will  now  tell  you  something  about 
my  pets.  I  have  two  very  nice  rabbits,  one  black 
and  white,  and  the  other  black  ;  they  are  very 
tame  ;  and  we  have  chickens  and  a  tortoise-shell 
cat  with  three  nice  little  kittens.  We  have  no 
vineyards  or  orange  groves,  as  your  little  Ameri- 
can triends  have,  but  \ve  have  very  nice  flowers, 
and  other  kinds  of  fruits,  such  as  cherries,  plums, 
peaches,  pears,  apples,  strawberries,  raspberries, 
gooseberries,  and  blackberries,  which  latter  grow- 
wild.  MINNIE  V. 


VIRGINIA  ClTV,  NEVADA. 

I  have  never  seen  a  letter  from  Virginia  city. 
and  I  thought  one  might  be  interesting.  We  have 
no  trees  here — nothing  but  sage-brush — and  so  we 
can  not  enjoy  picnics  as  other  children  do.  We 
have  lovely  times  in  the  summer  on  our  visits  to 
California,  riding  in  donkey -carts  and  playing 
with  the  pony.  There  are  a  great  many  mines 
here,  but  I  have  never  been  in  any  of  them.  My 
favorite  stories  are  "  Into  Unknown  Seas"  and 
"Two  Arrows." 

WILLIE  B.  (eight  years  of  age). 


Mi'MAGL-E,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

I  am  a  little  boy  eleven  years  old.  I  have  two 
little  sisters;  one  is  ten  and  the  other  is  eight. 
My  sister  Alice  is  writing  to  you  also.  We  have 
taken  this  paper  for  four  or  live  years,  and  like 
it  very,  very  much.  I  think  "Two  Arrows" 
is  splendid,  and  can  hardly  wait  from  week  to 
week  for  the  paper.  For  a  pet,  I  have  a  flying 
squirrel.  We  let  him  out  iu  the  dining-room  ev- 
ery evening,  and  he  has  a  fine  time  flying  and 
running  around  the  room,  and  we  enjoy  watch- 
ing him.  He  is  very  tame,  and  will  run  to  us  and 
hide  in  our  pockets.  I  have  a  cat,  and  her  name 
is  clover,  and  every  morning  she  comes  upstairs 
and  hops  into  my  bed.  She  will  sit  up  on  tier  hind- 
legs  and  beg  fur  her  food.  Papa  thinks  she  is 
very  cunning.  We  have  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  hens.  We  have  two  hens  that  are  five 
years  old,  and  we  think  a  great  deal  of  them. 
WILLIE  C.  D.  T. 


ARCADIA  VALLEY.  MISSOURI. 

Permit  a  twelve-year-old  boy.  a  resident  of  this 
pretty  valley  in  the  Ozark  Mountains,  to  tell  y..u 
of  a  funny  discovery  on  the  map  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  that  of  a  human  figure,  extending 
from  the  lake^  ,,i  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Alexico, 
and  in. 'Hid ing  the  five  States  of  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Missouri.  Arkansas. and  Louisiana.  It  is  formed 
in  profile  by  the  Mississippi  River.  Iowa  forms 
the  face  in  profile— forehead,  nose,  mouth,  and 
chin — looking  ea^t  ;  Missouri,  the  shoulders  and 
h"d\  ;  Arkansas,  the  lower  body  and  hips ;  Lou- 
isiana the  legs  and  feet,  even  to  the  moccasins, 
the  marking  of  the  toes  being  seen  in  the  delta 
"t'lheriver.  Papa  calls  it  Mississippi — Fatherof 
Waters.  He  says  it  presents  a  better  effigy  than 
any  other  fancied  likeness  of  objects  on  the 
maps,  even  Italy's  boot.  My  papa  is  an  ariNt 
(painter),  and  he  teaches  my  sister  Flora  Bella 
and  myself  drawing.  French,  astronomy,  history. 


short-hand,  and  other  things,  but  we  take  our 
music  lessons  from  Miss  Ii.,  who  lives  a  mile  from 
here,  in  the  village  of  Arcadia,  and  she  attends 
the  Beethoven  Conservatory  in  St.  Louis.  We 
saw  the  new  star  iu  the  nebula  of  Andromeda, 
but  it  has  disappeared  again.  With  love  and  re- 
spect, I  am  your  little  friend,  AUGUSTUS  S.  II. 


CCLLBOK-A,  TENNESSEE. 

We  want  to  tell  you  of  our  school  life  in  Culle- 
pka.  In  this  school  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
is  used  as  a  text-book,  and  we  think  that  a  more 
agreeable  and  improving  one  could  not  be  found 
anywhere.  Besides  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  we 
have  Latin,  composition,  and  arithmetic,  so  you 
see  we  are  kept  quite  busy.  Your  little  friends. 
SAM  and  WILL. 


ISLE  OF  Horn,  GEORGIA. 

We  live  about  eight  miles  from  Savannah,  at  a 
place  on  the  "salts,"  called  Isle  of  Hope,  where 
people  from  Savannah  come  and  spend  the  sum- 
mer. One  of  my  uncles  belongs  to  a  yacht  club, 
and  we  have  lively  times  in  the  summer  at  the 
regattas.  I  wonder  if  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
visits  another  house  like  ours,  where  there  are 
four  generations  under  one  roof.  I  have  two 
great  grandmothers  and  two  grandmothers.  I 
have  also  nine  aunts,  so  I  think  that  I  am  well  off 
for  relations.  I  am  very  fond  of  reading,  and 
have  read  nine  of  Miss  Alcolt's  books.  I  like 
Mrs.  Whitney's  books  very  much  also. 

MATTIE  G.  B. 


GROSVKNOR  VILLA,  ISLB  or  WIGHT. 

I  have  two  sisters,  Daisy  and  Lily ;  Daisy  is  the 
eldest.  I  hope  you  like  this  paper;  I  received  it 
for  my  birthday  present  My  favorite  authors 
are  Jimmy  Brown.  Allan  Forman.  Kirk  Munroe, 
Sherwood  Ryse.  Mrs.  Lillie.  and  David  Ker.  Jim- 
my Brown  is  very  amusing.  GRAHAM  M.  N. 


LANGHOLM,  DUMFRIES-SHIRE,  X.  B. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  have  often  thought  I 
would  write  and  tell  you  how  very  much  my  bro- 
ther and  myself  enjoy  reading  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE.  My  sisters  are  too  young  to  read,  but 
are  delighted  with  the  pictures.  My  papa  took 
HARPER'S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  for  "four  years; 
both  he  and  mamma  think  it  the  best  magazine 
they  have  ever  read.  The  illustrations  are  splen- 
did. I  must  now  tell  you  a  little  about  the  town 
we  live  in.  It  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Esk, 
which  beautiful  river  flows  through  it.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  lovely  hills,  the  highest  of  which  is 
Whita.  being  125fj  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
On  the  top  of  this  hill  is  erected  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  sir  John  Malcolm,  who  rendered 
valuable  service  to  his  country.  In  the  summer- 
time, when  the  trees  are  covered  with  beautiful 
green  leaves,  and  the  hills  with  heather,  the  scene 
which  presents  itself  is  one  of  great  beauty.  We 
boys  delight  in  wandering  in  the  woods  in  search 
of  wild  flowers,  raspberries,  and  nuts,  but  even 
this  does  not  equal  the  fun  of  a  "  paiddle  in  the 
burn."  Unlike  many  of  your  correspondents,  I 
have  no  pets,  but  have  t  wo  iirni hers  and  three  sis- 
ters youngerthan  myself.  Here  are  their  names- 
Arthur  Percy.  Alfred  Bertram.  Marguerite  Mary, 
Kate  Ethel,  and  Emily  Constance.  Howr  do  you 
like  them?  With  best  love  to  you,  dear  Post- 
mistress (whom  I  seem  to  know),  and  to  our  lit- 
tle friends  across  the  ocean,  I  must  now  close. 
CHARLES  GILBKKT  M.  (nine  years  of  age). 

This  is  a  very  good  letter,  and  I  thank  my  little 
correspondent  and  send  him  my  love.  What 
pretty  names  you  all  have  ! 


LUZERNR,  Nuw  YORK. 

I  live  in  Luzerne,  twenty  miles  from  Saratoga. 
I  am  eleven  years  old.  I  go  to  school,  and  take 
music  lessons.  There  is  a  lake  here.  We  have  a 
great  deal  of  fun  rowing  in  summer  and  skating 
in  winter,  and  we  have  nice  fun  coasting.  I  have 
seven  cats,  three  big  ones  and  four  kittens  ;  they 
play  very  nicely  together.  I  am  very  busy  mak- 
ing Christmas  presents  just  now.  I  am  president 
of  a  club,  and  we  have  just  finished  piecing  a 
quilt  to  send  to  some  missionaries  in  New  Mexi- 
co. There  were  four  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
blocks  in  it.  BESSIE  E.  II. 


Here  is  a  bright  letter  from  a  Western  girl : 

KBOKVK,  IOWA. 

I  have  three  kittens  and  a  dog.  To-day  my 
two  kittens  had  been  with  me.  and  I  guess  their 
mother  had  been  looking  for  them,  and  when  she 
found  them  she  boxed  their  ears.  My  dog  will 
play  "  I  spy,"  and  when  yon  tell  him  to  smile  he 
wrinkles  his  nose  all  up.  He  had  his  picture 
taken  last  summer.  This  is  the  first  letter  I  have 
ever  written  to  you.  though  I  have  begun  a  good 
many.  I  thought  you  might  like  to  hear  about  a 
trip  I  took  this  summer  up  Lake  Michigan  to 
Mackinac  Island.  It  is  a  lovely  island,  but  it  is 
not  very  large  ;  it  is  about  nine  miles  around. 
There  is  a  large  fort  on  it.  and  nearly  all  of  it.  be- 
longs to  the  government,  and  is  kept  as  a  park. 
There  are  lovely  woods  on  it  to  walk  or  ride 
through.  The  woods  are  all  of  evergreen-trees. 
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Daisies  and  buttercups  grow  all  over  the  is];. ml. 
The  hotel  where  we  staid  was  made  out  o[  toe 
old  mission-house,  where  the  Indians  were  taught 
years  ago.  There  are  a  good  many  Indians  there 
now  There  was  a  large  rock  on  the  shore,  and 
the  centre  had  fallen  out  and  left  an  arch,  through 
which  you  look  and  see  the  lake,  which  is  lovely. 
In  tin'  fort  there  were  some  old  block-nouses, 
l.nili  by  the  British  in  1780.  I  was  on  a  revenue- 
cniter,  the  Fessentien.  All  the  men  were  in  sailor 
costume  The  railings  and  stair  steps,  and  all 
such  things,  were  in  brass,  and  they  were  so 
beautifully  kept  that  you  could  see  your  face  in 
ili,  in.  Tlie  lake  was  very  rough  when  we  came 
down,  and  1  was  very  seasick,  and  I  didn  i  feel 
as  if  I  wanted  to  go  near  a  boat  again  for  a  long 
time.  I  think  this  is  a  pretty  long  letter  lor  a 
girl  twelve  years  old.  LAURA  M.  I' 


dog  named  1,'over.  bul  he  1"  came  mad  ;  and  a 
canary-bird  named  Joe,  and  it  died;  so  I  have  no 
pels  at  jires,. in  I  ive  n,  st  iioor  but  one  from 
Lewis  and  «  ill),'  i;  .  who  have  taken  this  lovely 
paper  -inee  I  'lirist  ma  s.  i,, ,  |  |- 


NAPOLBnvvn.t.K,  L,ll  ISIAN  A. 

I  live  on  a  sugar  plantation  called  Wildwood, 
on  the  Attakapas  Canal,  near  the  beautiful  Teche 
country  described  by  Longfellow  in  "  Evangc- 
line  "  I  have  three  sisters  and  two  brothers  1 

have  a  pony  named  Pet,  and  I  ride  all  the  li 

that  I  am  not  in  school.  I  have  also  a  little  dm; 
named  Nellie;  she  is  a  setter,  and  I  intend  to 
teach  her  to  hunt.  My  grandpapa  is  making 
sugar  now,  and  we  have  ever  such  nice-  times  go- 
ing down  to  the  sugar-house  and  eating  the  hot 
su»ar  I  like  to  eat  the  sugar-cane  too.  In  my 
next  I  will  tell  you  how  we  make  sugar.  Your 
little  Southern  friend, 

ALLIE  B.  (twelve  years  old). 


The  type- writer  printed  this  little  girl's  letter 
beautifully  : 

NEWTON,  NKW  JKKSKV. 

MT  DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  am  a  little  girl  nine 
years  of  age.  I  go  to  school  and  study  German. 
I  have  taken  this  charming  paper  three  months, 
and  can  hardly  wait  for  the  next  number.  For  a 
pet  I  have  a  little  kitten.  Can  you  tell  me  a  suit- 
able name  for  it?  I  have  two  little  brothers  and 
two  large  sisters.  I  like  Howard  Pyle's  stories 
very  much.  I  hope  to  see  my  letter  in  print.  I 
am  afraid  my  letter  is  getting  too  long,  so  I  must 
close.  KATE  VAN  B. 

I  find  it  hard  work  to  think  of  names  for  so 
many  kitties.  Would  not  you  like  to  name  your 
pet  after  one  of  the  kittens  in  Mr.  Bunner's  play, 
which  you  saw  in  the  Christmas  number? 


TORONTO.  OVTARI,,. 

My  favorite  story  is  "  Rolf  House,"  but  I  like 
Jimmy  Brown's  funny  stories  very  much.  Last 
year  we  sang  the  "  Christmas  Carol"  at  our  mis- 
sion school,  and  every  one  liked  it  so  much  that 
I  expect  we  will  sing  the  one  for  this  year  also 
I  live  in  a  very  pretty  place  on  a  hill  just  out  of 
Toronto,  about  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  brei 
cars.  We  have  a  beautiful  view  of  Lake  Ontario, 
and  on  clear  days  we  can  see  the  spray  rising 
from  Niagara  Falls.  My  younger  brother  and 
myself  have  school  at  home,  and  I  study  English. 
French,  and  German.  BEUTHA  FKEDICA  G. 


STOCKTON,  CAI.IF"RMA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. — As  I  have  never  seen  any 
letters  from  Stockton,  California,  it  would  please 
me  very  much  to  see  mine  in  print.  We  have  taken 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  since  Christmas,  and 
think  it  a  lovely  paper.  I  am  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  Post-office  Box.  I  do  not  go  out  to 
school,  for  we  have  a  governess,  a  young  German 
lady,  who  speaks  fluently  French  and  English. 
Three  days  in  the  week  we  speak  German,  and 
three  days  French.  Sundays  we  are  allowed  to 
speak  whichever  language  we  choose.  I  have 
three  sisters  and  one  brother.  I  will  be  thirteen 
at  Christinas.  My  older  sister  will  be  fifteen  in 
June.  The  one  after  me  we  call  "  Bright  Eyes." 
because  she  is  always  so  wide  awake  and  happy. 
Next  comes  my  little  brother,  who  is  six  years  old, 
and  already  reads  and  writes  German.  The  little 
girl  whose  letter  was  printed  a  week  or  two  ago, 
asking  for  a  pretty  name  for  her  baby  sister, 
would  perhaps  like  the  name  of  Imogen,  which 
is  the  name  of  our  little  baby  sister.  With  the 
love  of  your  interested  subscriber.  FANNY  II. 


STAMF.mn. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  see  that  other  boys 
have  written  to  you.  and  so  I  will  write  a  lew 
lines.  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  is  sent  to  my 
brother  and  me  by  a  dear  friend  in  Ohio.  I  like 
your  paper  veryniuch.  I  am  nine  years  old.  and 
have  no  pets.  I  study  reading,  arithmetic,  writ- 
ing.  drawing,  geography,  and  grammar,  stain 
ford  is  at  the  head  of  the  Delaware  River,  and  is 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Catskill  Mountains,  and  is  ; 
delightful  summer  resort.  ALFRED  N.  If. 


IV.RTRI    M,.    I,..,    AM,. 

DEAR  POSTMISTIU  ss.    This  is  the  iir-t  letter  I 
have  ever  written  i,.  you.     I  have  a  eat  called 

Poker,  an, I  two  kittens.     I  go  to  sc) I;    there 

are  only  eight  at  it      I  like  HARPER'S  1 PEO 

PLE  very  I li        I    Ihink   "The    l.os!    ,  itj 

••  Into  Unknown  Seas"  are  i  lie  tiicesl  stoi  ii 

go  with  a  little  girl  called  Maggies  :  she  attends 

ii"'  same  .-el i  thai   I  ,1,,      i  am  eleven  years 

old  I  live  near  the  Giants  Causeway,  lv,,p|,- 
think  i!  a  very  curious  place  ;  1  have  been  there. 
Maggie'  S.  is  going  to  write  to  you.  I  went  tor  a 
walk  into  the  ( ntry  wjih  Maggie,  and  a  num- 
ber ol  turkeys  oha-,  ,1  u-  ,!o\\n  a  lane,  ami  \\  e 

ran.  KATIE  D. 


WoottBL-EV,  Xew  JKRBKY. 

I  am  a  little  boy  eleven  years  old.  I  go  to 
school  and  study  grammar,  diagraming, drawing, 
writing,  arithmetic,  definer,  map-drawing,  men- 
tal arithmetic,  and  geography.  I  have  a  little 
brother  four  years  old.  and  he  is  lame.  I  had  a 


M«KI:I«.NVIILI:,  Nun-  V..P.K 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  Yoi'Nii  I'KOPI.E  nearly 
five  years,  and  I  like  it  very  much,  and  I  mean  to 
take  it  next  year  it  1  can.  When  I  get,  through 
with  the  papers.  1  lei  two  friends  of  mine  take 
them.  I  should  like  !,,  correspond  with  a  girl  in 
Florida.  Irom  twelve  to  titteen  years  of  age.  I 
am  thirteen,  but  will  soon  be  fourteen.  1  read  a 
letter  ill  the  Post-otliee  Box  from  a  gill  in  I'orto 
Rico,  and  I  would  like  to  have  her  write  to  me. 
it  she  would,  and  I  would  answer  her  letter.  1 
hope  you  are  well.  I  wish  you  could  see  what  a 
view  we  have  here  We  see  steamers  on  Lake 
Champlain.  seven  miles  distant,  without  any 
glass;  also  the  city  of  Burlington,  and  we  ean 
make  out  a  church  in  Wumoski.  two  miles  from 
Burlington.  CAIIUIE  L.  PIERCE. 


panioi.      •  Uvays 

think  you  are  ean  ci  rlainly   '.'. 

will  be  -  u-il| 

ti'i   in  earne-l       ] 

mu-t  send   shorl     • 

words  is  quite  long  enough  forth, 

posit  i,,n  we  ean  publish. 


CHICA,.,,,  Ii  i.iv, u*. 

I  live  just  out  of  Chicago,  in  a  suburb  called 
Oakland  From  our  back  window  we  ,-an  see 
Drexel  I  Joule  vard.  which  is  very  pretty.  One  day 
1  went  down  to  South  Park,  and  they  had  a  pic- 
ture, made  of  cactus,  of  General  Grant.  It  seemed 
wonderful  to  me.  They  also  had  a  sundial  made 
of  the  same,  which  told  the  time  well.  My  only 
pet  is  a  eanary-bird  by  the  name  of  Dick.  He  is 
quite  tame,  and  once  i  was  lying  back  on  a  chair, 
and  Dick  perched  ,  ,n  t  he  back  of  it  and  pulled  my 
hair.  Iain  thirteen  \ears  old,  and  have  passed 
to  the  Sixth  Grade  in  school.  I  attend  the  Oak- 
laud  school.  LOTTIE  W. 


A  LITTLE  GIRL  WHO  SAID  "I  WON'T." 

"Come  here.  Daisy  dear,  and  let  me  put  mi  a 
clean  dre-s  and  bru^h  your  liair.  tor  grandpa  and 
grandma  are  coming  to  dinner,  and  you  want  to 
look  real  sweet — don't  you,  dear?" 

••  No.  I  don't.  Nurse  Baldwin  ;  and  1  won't  have 
my  hair  brushed,  or  a  clean  frock  on,  either,  for  I 
look  plenty  well  enough — so  there  !" 

"Oh,  do  come,  dear;  let  nursie  clean  you  up 
for  grandpa  and  grandma." 

"No.  I  won't.    I  mean  I  won't.  Nurse  Baldwin." 

"Well,  then,  .Miss  Daisy, "said  nurse,  beginning 
to  be  angry,  "  we'll  see  what  mamma  has  to  say 
about  your  impertinence." 

Nurse  Baldwin  left  the  room,  banging  the  door 
after  her,  which  made  Daisy  shudder,  for  she 
feared  the  woid  "impertinence"  had  a  dreadful 
meaning,  and  she  thought  mamma  would  surely 
punish  her. 

sine  enough,  soon  mamma  appeared,  telling 
Daisy  that  she  was  to  go  upstairs  into  the  large 
bedroom.  Daisy  \vent ;  her  mother  followed  her. 
and  locked  her  in  the  room. 

Poor  Daisy,  finding  herself  imprisoned,  threw 
herself  on  the  bed.  and  cried  until  she  fell  asleep, 
,,nl\  I  o,l  ream  a  troublesome  dream.  She  thought 
a  horrid  little  black  dwarf  came  to  her,  and  after 
telling  her  he  was  a  ourer  of  faults,  tied  her  ha  mis 
ami  feet,  took  from  his  pocket  some  pins  and  a 
hammer,  and  began  tacking  pins  into  her  body, 
uttering  as  he  did  so  the  words  "  1  won't"  .'very 
now  and  then.  She  begged  and  begged  him.  to 
stop,  but  he  only  answered,"!  won't."  Finally 
she  uttered  a  wild  scream,  which  brought  mam- 
ma and  grandma  into  the  room,  and  Daisy  soon 
t,  >und  herself  in  mamma's  lap. 

••oil  mamma."  said  Daisy.aftera  while,  when 
she  was  fairly  awake,  "  I  am  so  glad  it  was  only 
a  dream  ;  and  I  mean  to  try  and  stop  saying  'I 
won't  '  for  my  dream  might  come  true  " 

Mamma  kissed  her  little  girl,  and  soon  Daisy 
had  quite  forgotten  that  dreadful  dream,  and 
was  rocking  her  dollie  to  sleep.  BI-TTERCI-P. 


Joseph  It.  and  C.  «..  of  Carlisle:  Thanks  ,,„• 
your  letters.—  Bertie  S.  \\.,  Frederick  M.  S..  Ber- 
tie T.,  Charlotte  !'.(..  Scott  K.  B..Kli/:llieth  M.  t'.. 
Katie  I).,  Mary  II.,  <iertruile  I,..  «'.  It.  K..  Julia  S  . 
Violet  I.  «'.,  Florence  E.,  Anita  K..  Lena  B.. 
diaries  A.  M..  t'raiieis  A.,  and  May  (;.  V.  :  \ 
eept  cordial  acknowledgments  of  your  pleasant 
words  Maurice  M.  :  It'  you  really  want  your  let- 
ter published,  you  must  try  to  describe  somi 
thing  in  your  home  or  school  life;  tell  about 
the  views  around  your  house,  your  games,  com 


PUZZLES   FKuM   YorNii   riiNTIIIIlUTi  Ills 
No.  t. 

M    M 

1  : f  16  letters,  a  ml  am  found  on 

1  he  map  of  Nor]  h  Am,  i  lea 

My  7,  II.  Kl.  1».  1'.'  is  what  you  are  required  to 
do  in  court. 

My  12.  10.  K  is  a  hunted  animal 

My  K>.  I'l.  s  is  an  animal  which  hunts 

My  10.  in.  s  Mm  do  everj  dav 

My 8, 13,  mis  a  beverage 

\lv  '.i.   1:1.  Hi.   rj.   II    is   the    thing   all   children 
should  do. 

M\    I.  '.'.  '.I.  I  is  a  luidv  "I  water 

My  M.  10.  II  iv  von  let  Inn  Lr  to  obey 

My  II.  111.  s.  Hi.  P.'  is  a  boon  to  man  and  beast. 

My  Id.  II,  :l  is  a  tool. 

M  >  a.  t;  is  a  preposition 

My  I',1.  ',',  I  1  is  a  rapid  mot  ion 

My  5,  14  is  a  preposition 

My  11,  1(1,  l->  is  a  great  calamity. 

B.  (i.  MKRKITT. 

No.  :>. 

ENIGMA. 

In  green,  not  in  white- 
In  pigeon,  not  in  kite 
In  robe,  not  in  coal 
In  steamer,  not  in 
In  chair,  noi  in  stool 
In  hot.  not  in  cool. 
Ill  stumble,  mm  in  fall 
In  shout,  not  in  end 
In  fiower.  not  in  leaf. 

In  sirloin,  not  in  I t. 

Ill  sheep,  not  in  goat 

My  name  is  the  name  ot  a  famous  poet. 

OTTO  C.  KAHN. 


No.  :: 

EAST  SQUARE. 

1  A  Hi  ibleman     ;.'  sp.ic,-     :t  lie-hind,    i.  A  bird. 


No.  4. 

A  DIAMOND. 

1.  A  letter.  2  Part  of  the  body  :!  A  utensil. 
4.  Ever.  ;>.  A  letter.  BOLLTNO  SIBLEY. 

No   .-, 

IIIIIDKN    I  ,^  - 

1.  "Boh.  all  your  friends  have  left  you."  2. 
"Mark,  get  the  book."  :i.  "Take  this  to  papa." 
4.  "Maud,  Oily  has  come  to  see  you."  5."  I  have 
three  dollars."  

No.  G. 

EAST  LADDER. 

Primal,  a  Middle  Atlantic  state  Final,  a  coun- 
try in  Europe.  Rounds— 1,  a  caper;  2,  a  small 
vessel :  3.  a  girl's  name  ;  I.  a  nymph  of  the  woods. 

No  NAMK. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN   No   317 


No.  1.— 


T 
T   O   P 

T   1 1  W  E  R 

PEN 

K 

M 

B    A   A 

M    A    L   T    A 

A    T   E 

A 


No.  2  —  Ii  O  M  K 
(I  \  A  I. 
MALL 
E  L  I,  A 


A 
A    P  E 

\     I-    !•    I.    K 

ELM 

E 

II 
MET 

II     I      \    If    T 

T    R    V 

T 

BACK 
AREA 

(       I.     N    T 
K    A    T    E 


M     I      1.    [•) 

r   p  o  • 

i.  (i  i    ]> 

II    s 
Shi  e     i'  isket. 

Correct  answers  to  pnz 
from  Dotty  Dimpli 

ami  .John  O'Brien  r.  Tdania.  Frank 

x,,, .,]   ,  •),.,,-  j.    i  .  Kosa  Bitch, 

j.,.t, .,-  i.Kittyllunt.andRobert 

[For  FA'f'IIANGES.  see  'M  and  3d  par/is  of  cover.] 
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A    VERY    SERIOUS    liUESTION. 

"  Papa  said  that  when  people  were  freezing  to  death  they  frit  awfully 

pleasant.    Wonder  if  I'm  freezing,  1  fe<  1  so  ^ I  playing  out  here  in  the 

cold  ?" 


PRESIDENT  BRAND'S  CUNNING. 

ALONG  the  Orange  River  and  in  its  neighborhood,  in  Smith 
Africa,  live  a  farming  ami  ratilc-mi-m^  |n-o|iie  ot  Dnteh 
•descent,  called  Boers.  They  are  simple-minded  folk,  used  to  an 
out-of-door  life,  hardy,  good  marksmen,  independent,  industri- 
ous, and  greatly  given  to  attending  to  their  own  affairs.  Far 
removed  from  the  most  stirring  part  of  the  world,  scattered  over 
a  thinly  settled  region,  with  no  large  towns,  they  are  not  edu- 
cated and  progressive,  as  are  the  people  crowded  in  the  densely 


populated  regions  of  Europe  and  the  eastern  part  of  tbe 
United  States,  hut  keep  many  good  old  customs  and  ideas, 
honest  and  kindly,  which  have  been  sent  to  the  garret  iu 
livelier  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 

Among  other  features  distinguishing  these  quiet  farm- 
ers in  South  Africa  is  their  belief  iu  a  great  many  super- 
stitious which  elsewhere  are  not  paid  attention  to  any 
longer,  and  their  general  reverence  for  all  religions  ideas 
and  observances.  How  a  sharp  man  among  them  can  some- 
times turn  this  simple-minded  faith  into  profit  is  shown 
by  an  incident  that  occurred  in  their  history  several  years 
ago. 

The  Boers  were  at  war  with  a  tribe  of  savage  negroes 
called  Basutos,  who  were  raiding  their  northern  frontier 
settlements,  and  had  massacred  several  communities,  be- 
sides burning  houses  and  stealing  cattle.  The  Boers  had 
driven  this  enemy  into  the  mountains,  but  had  by  no  means 
conquered  them.  A  large  party  in  the  undisciplined  army, 
however,  were  satisfied  with  this  much,  and  clamored  to 
turn  back  to  their  homes,  where,  it  was  true,  the  fields  and 
the  cattle  were  suffering  because  of  their  abseuce. 

John  Brand,  the  President  of  the  Republic,  who  was  iu 
command  of  the  army,  felt  that  this  would  not  do.  He  saw 
that  to  make  the  victory  complete  the  Basutos  must  be 
kept  shut  up  iu  the  hills,  and  not  allowed  to  go  back  to 
their  villages  and  cultivate  their  own  rude  crops,  upon 
which  their  life  chiefly  depended.  He  called  a  meeting, 
and  explained  to  the  influential  men  in  his  little  army  how 
important  this  was,  but  he  saw  that  their  anxiety  to  be  dis- 
banded and  go  home  was  too  great  to  be  overcome  by  argu- 
ment. He  stopped  talking,  therefore,  and  said :  "  Very 
well.  We  will  submit  this  question  to  the  decision  of 
Heaven  by  the  drawing  of  lots,  according  to  the  ancient 
practice.  Let  that  method  decide  whether  we  shall  go 
home  now,  and  then  gain  this  victory  all  over  again  next 
year,  or  stay  now,  with  self-sacrifice,  and  complete  our  work 
so  well  begun." 

Then,  after  writing  upon  them,  he  threw  two  rolled-up 

pellets  of  paper  on  the  floor  of  the  council  tent,  saying: 

"  There  are  the  lots.     By  them  let  us  be  guided.     Let  the 

oldest  man  here  pick  one  up  and  read  it.     I,  for  one,  will  be 

guided  by  the  decision." 

An  aged  man  went  forward,  picked  up  oue  of  the  papers,  and 
read,  "  Remain  and  finish  the  war." 

The  Boers  now  gave  in,  and  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness  ac- 
cepted the  decision  that  they  believed  was  direct  from  God.  They 
did  not  know  that  on  the  other  lot,  which  the  President  himself 
picked  up  and  secreted  in  the  tumult,  were  exactly  the  same 
words,  so  that  whichever  lot  was  drawn  the  result  was  fore- 
ordained, not  by  Heaven's  hand,  but  by  John  Brand's  cuuuing. 
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THE  MINISTER'S  BARREL. 
SI  (Einfstmas  Stoni. 

BY    MRS.   W.  J.   HAYS. 

JANE,  what  are  you  doing  ?"  cried  out  an  uneasy  little 
girl  who  was  playing  with  a  pug-dog  that  seemed  as 
tired  of  the  amusement  as  she  was,  and  that  turned  an 


equal  look  of  curiosity  upon  the  elderly  woman  who  was 
bringing  in  an  armful  of  cloaks  and  dresses. 

The  room  was  large  and  luxurious,  with  heavy,  elegant 
draperies  at  doors  and  windows,  and  a  bright  fire  dancing 
on  the  tiled  hearth,  for  the  day  was  a  keenly  cold  one. 
But  flowers  filled  the  air  with  fragrance,  and  the  beauti 
ful  books  and  pictures  and  velvety  rugs  and  delightful 
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warmth  made  one  forget  that  outside  winter's  surly  lilasls 
were  blowing,  and  the  season  of  wretchedness  for  the 
many  had  begun. 

••What  am  I  doing ;"  repeated  Jane.  "I'm  looking 
over  all  these  things  to  see  if  they  can  be  used." 

"  \Vhy.  .la ne. "said  Emily,  rising- from  her  corner  in  the 
Mifa.  and  letting  her  dog  run  off  to  his  cushion  hy  the  fire, 
"you  don't  mean  to  make  any  of  those  tilings  over  for 
aunt,  when  she's  just  bought  such  beautiful  new  ones  '." 

"No,"  said  the  seamstress;  "these  would  do  nicely, 
thuiiLjli,  for  what  I  want." 

"  Well,  what  is  it  you  do  want?" 

"  I  want  to  help  fill  a  barrel  for  a  minister's  family  out 
West." 

"  Are  they  beggars?"  asked  the  child. 

"Oh  no!"  said  the  horrified  Jane;  "but  they  are  very 
poorly  paid,  and  so  are  glad  to  get  ready-made  garments. 
See.  here  is  the  list;"  and  she  banded  Kniily  a  pa  pel-  on 
•which  were  written  the  age.  size,  and  sex  of  various  mem- 
bers of  a  clergyman's  family  in  need  of  help. 

"Jane."  said  the  child,  reading  it,  "there's  a  little  girl 
just  my  age;  and,  I  declare!  her  name  is  Emily.  Isn't 
that  funny?  If  I  went  to  your  church  I'd  like  to  do 
something  for  her." 

"I  don't  think  it  makes  any  difference  whether  you  go 
to  my  church  or  not,"  answered  Jane,  rather  surprised  at 
I  lie  unwonted  interest  Emily  showed.  "It  would  be  very 
nice  if  you  iroitld  do  something.  The  barrel  is  to  go  next 
week,  so  you  have  plenty  of  time." 

"But  I  don't  know  how  to  do  anything.  I  hate  to 
sew.  I  tell  you  what — I'll  write  her  a  letter,  and  ask  her 
tn  tell  mi'  what  she  looks  like,  and  where  they  live  and 
what  they  all  do.  Aunt  doesn't  care,  so  long  as  I  am 
<piiet  and  don't  bother  her,  and  I  am  so  tired  of  every 
thing,  though  I  did  think  measles  would  be  fun;  but  they 
ain't  when  you're  getting  well  aud  not  allowed  to  go  out; 
besides,  aunt  is  going  to  have  a  dinner  party,  and  I'm  only 
to  look  over  the  balusters  at  the  people  in  all  their  grand 
satins  and  laces.  I'll  tell  Emily  that,  and  I'll  tell  her 
about  my  dog  Jip.  and  what  I  want  for  Christmas." 

"  All  right."  said  Jane,  very  glad  that  her  little  charge 
had  found  something  to  occupy  her.  "  Here  is  paper  and 
pen.  Now  don't  spill  the  ink,  and  do  try  to  spell  properly.'' 

Nothing  was  heard  for  many  minutes  but  the  scratch- 
ing of  the  pen  as  Emily. leaned  over  the  table,  her  long 
hair  tumbling  on  both  sides  of  her  expressive  face,  which 
was  twisted  into  all  sorts  of  grimaces  as  she  diligently 
plied  her  pen  handle.  She  was  an  ardent  little  scribe 
when  she  chose  to  be.  though  her  spelling  was  very  queer 
and  her  punctuation  queerer;  but  at  last  she  gave  a  long 
sigh,  and  looking  up  at  Jane,  who  had  made  a  neat  bun- 
dle of  several  costly  garments,  and  was  ripping  up  anoth- 
er which  she  intended  to  make  over,  said. 

"Jane,  when  do  you  think  this  will  reach  the  little  girl  ?" 

"  \\hen  the  barrel  goes,  dear." 

"  But  that  is  so  long,  Jane!" 

"Only  next  week." 

"Oh.  I  can't  wait  that  long!  I  waut  to  know  that 
other  Emily  right  straight  off." 

"I  can  tell  you  a  little  about  her  now." 

'•  (  'an  you  ?     Well,  what  is  it  ?" 

"She  is  one  of  several  children,  and  her  mother  is  dead, 
but  the  oldest  daughter  takes  care  of  the  little  ones.  The 
father  is  a  poor  man;  he  has  to  work  on  his  farm  as  well 
as  preach.  These  clothes  will  be  a  great  help  to  them 

Kmily  listened  eagerly,  but  seemed  dissatisfied.  "But 
1  want  to  know  what  Emily  looks  like.  Has  she  hair  like 
mine,  and  brown  eyes  ?  and  how  tall  is  she  !" 

"Ah!  that  I  don't  know." 

"Jane" — after  a  long  pause — "won't  you  send  my  let- 
ter IKIII-  .'" 

Jane  looked  at  the  list  again,  and  found  the  address. 

"It  seems  kind  of  queer,  but  I  suppose  there's  110  harm 


in  sending  it  before  the  barrel  goes.      Yes,  I  will,  if  you 
want  it  very  mueh." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  Jane!  Now  you  may  read  what  I've 
said.  See;  I've  asked  her  to  tell  me  everything,  just  as  I 
have  told  her  all  about  myself  and  Jip,  and  you  and  aunt. 
]>o  you  think  she'll  answer  me?  Do  you  s'pose  she'll 
care  as  much  as  I  do  ?  If  she  does,  I  will  put  one  of  my 
dolls  in  the  barrel,  and  send  her  my  photograph." 

The  letter  sped  on  its  way,  and  reached  the  lonely  little 
snowed-up  village  of  Greenfield  on  a  Saturday,  just  in 
time  to  be  put  with  the  small  package  of  groceries  which 
was  going  to  Mr.  Dunbar's  house. 

Very  small,  indeed,  was  the  provision  for  the  many  who 
lived  in  that  parsonage,  and  Rex  Dun  bar  had  been  hop- 
ping eagerly  from  foot  to  foot  at  the  gate  for  the  sleigh 
when  its  welcome  bell  was  heard.  Seizing  the  package, 
he  rushed  into  the  house,  where  the  hungry  children  were 
waiting  for  supper,  and  gave  it  to  his  sister  Mary,  saying, 
"Jim  asked  me  how  Em  was,  but  I  was  so  cold  I 
couldn't  stop  to  talk,  and  father  can't  come  home  to-night 
'cause  Mrs.  Packer's  dying:  but  do  get  supper  quick." 

"I  will  in  a  minute.  So  poor  Mrs.  Packer's  dying," 
she  murmured.  "You  can  cut  the  bread,  Polly.  Rex, 
we  want  more  wood.  Why,  children,  isn't  this  strange? 
Here's  a  letter  for  our  Em." 

"Lets  see,"  cried  one  and  all.  from  little  Tom  up  to  big 
Rex,  and  they  crowded  around  Mary  as  if  a  letter  were  the 
most  extraordinary  thing  imaginable. 

"I'd  better  not  give  it  to  her  till  she's  tried  to  eat  some- 
thing," said  the  thoughtful  Mary.  "Don't  make  such  a 
noise,  children."  But  here  a  feeble  little  voice  from  the 
next  room  was  heard  to  say: 

"Oh,  please  tell  me  what  it  is!"  and  forgetful  even  of 
supper,  the  hungry  little  crowd  pushed  into  the  presence 
of  a  feeble  little  form  perched  among  pillows  as  a  bird 
might  have  been,  so  slight,  so  small,  so  bright-eyed  was  it. 
"A  letter  for  you,  Em,"  cried  out  Rex. 
"  A  letter  for  you,"  echoed  the  others,  in  chorus. 
While  Mary  said:  "Hush  !  you  will  make  her  poor  head 
ache.     Here,  dearie;  it  is  a  letter  all  for  your  very  own;" 
and  she  put  the  envelope  in  the  thin  trembling  hands, 
while  she  tenderly  dropped  a  kiss  upon  the  white  brow. 

"  A  letter  for  me!"  repeated  the  sick  girl,  as  she  turned 
it  over  and  over,  her  eyes  growing  bigger  and   bigger. 
"Who  can  it  be  from  ?     Do  I  know  anybody.  Mary,  who 
could  write  to  me  ?     I  think  it  must  be  from — an  angel." 
"Oh,"  gasped  Mary,  "not  yet,  dear.     Shall  I  open  it  ?" 
"Please  do." 

"Will  you  try  and  eat  a  morsel  first,  Emmie  ?" 
"Really,  I  couldn't.  Mary;  but  I  will  afterward." 
And  then  the  wondering  little  crowd  watched  Mary  as 
she  deftly  parted  the  envelope  and  took  out  the  soft  sat- » 
iny  sheet,  with  its  pretty  blue  and  silver  G  in  the  corner, 
while  Emily's  big  brown  eyesabsorbed  every  detail.    Each 
word  was  listened  to  as  if  it  were  that  of  an  oracle,  and  all 
had  something  to  say  about  it,  but  so  soon  as  their  curi- 
osity was  satisfied,  hunger  again  asserted  itself,  and  Emily 
was  left  alone  with  her  letter. 

The  invalid  girl  read  and  re-read  the  letter,  folded  it, 
kissed  it,  and  again  spread  it  out  before  her. 

"Oh,  if  she  only  knew  how  glad  it  has  made  me!"  she 
whispered  to  herself.  "But  she  is  a  strong,  well  Emily, 
and  can't  know  how  tired  I  am.  How  I  would  like  to  see 
her,  and  Jip,  and  Jane!  I  would  kiss  her  and  love  her, 
I  know.  But  that  aunt  I  should  be  afraid  of.  I'm  sure. 
And  to  think  her  name  is  Emily — Emily  Grafton — while 
mine's  Emily  Dunbar.  Mary  must  let  me  try  to  answer 
this.  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  was  strong!  I  wonder  if  I  can't 
just  scratch  a  word  or  two  ?  Here's  my  pencil  and  my 
old  copy-hook." 

With  trembling  eagerness  she  wrote,  "Dear  Emily," 
but  she  could  not  do  any  more,  and  when  Mary  came  to 
give  her  some  milk,  she  found  her  hot  with  fever. 
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"It  was  too  much  excitement  for  my  little  lamb."  the 
sister  said,  as  the  long  weary  hours  of  the  night  wenl  paM. 
But  it  was  only  a  little  temporary  increase  of  trouble.  I  ;\ 
Monday  Emily  was  better  again,  and  nothing  wonld  salis 
fv  her  hut  that  Mary  should  answer  the  letter  for  her. 

"Tell  her  everything-,  Mary — just  how  big- Rex  is.  and 
what  blue  eyes  Polly's  got,  and  what  a  queer  name.  I'oly- 
aiithus.  and  how  Tom  chops  the  wood,  and  that  we  have 
three  kittens,  and  tell  her11  (with  a  sigh)  "when  spring 
conies  I'll  send  her  some  wild  flowers— if  I'm  here."  But 
seeing-  Mary's  eyes  fill,  she  added,  "You  needn't  put  that 
in  if  you  don't  want  to,  and  I'm  so  tired  I  can't  think  of 
another  word." 

The  minister  had  heard  nothing-  of  these  letters;  he  had 
been  so  much  taken  up  with  his  pastoral  duties  that  lie 
had  not  been  home  long  enoug-h  to  know  what  was  going 
on.  His  mind  was  overburdened  with  care,  not  the  least 
of  which  was  the  condition  of  his  child,  who  needed  med- 
ical advice  such  as  was  not  procurable  in  his  remote  parish. 

But  one  thing-  cheered  him:  he  knew  that  busy  hands 
and  hearts  were  preparing  clothing-  for  his  young-  family. 
The  long-promised  gift  was  on  its  way  from  the  helping- 
city  church  that  did  so  much  to  sustain  Western  pioneers, 
and  when  one  bleak  day  word  came  from  a  distant  town 
which  boasted  an  express  office  that  a  barrel  shipped 
to  him  had  arrived,  he  went  from  the  desolate  church- 
yard, where  he  had  at  last  laid  poor  Mrs.  Packer,  to  pro- 
cure a  neighbor's  help  in  securing-  the  timely  gift. 

"Where's  that  barrel  I've  come  for?"  called  out  Mr. 
Dunbar,  as  the  store-keeper  was  shutting-  up  for  the  night. 

"'Ain't  you  got  it  yit?"  was  the  reply. 

"No.      I've  only  just  heard  it  was  here." 

"A  man  come  over  this  mornin',  and  said  you'd  sent 
him  fur  it.  I  give  it  to  him  as  a  matter  of  course.'' 

••  Without  the  receipt?" 

"  Oh,  he  said  he'd  forgot  that;  left  it  to  hum." 

"Then  I  am  afraid  it  has  been  stolen,"  was  Mr.  Duii- 
bar's  quiet  but  despairing  reply. 

"Not  so  bad  as  that,  I  hope,"  responded  the  store-keep- 
er. "  I  never  seed  the  man  afore,  but  it  must  be  somebody 
that  knowed  you." 

"  No,  it  wasn't.  No  one  in  my  congregation  would  do 
such  a  thing,  and  no  one  out  of  it,  so  far  as  I  know,  knew 
what  I  was  expecting-." 

"Well!  well!  well!  it  does  look  bad;  but  we'll  hev  to 
hunt  it  up  somewhar,"  said  the  man,  in  a  vague,  sorrow- 
ful sort  of  way,  and  Mr.  Dun  bar  had  to  return  home  cold. 
heart-sick,  and  weary. 

Ths  children  were  dancing  with  eagerness  and  expec- 
tation. Emily  lay  011  the  lounge,  wrapped  in  a  shawl, 
and  all  were  awaiting-  the  coining  of  the  long-looked-for 
barrel  in  the  family  sitting-room.  But  Mary  saw  at  once 
that  her  father  had  no  good  news  for  them,  and  when  he 
told  his  story  in  a  few  words,  sudden  darkness  seemed  to 
drop  down  upon  the  merry  group. 

No  barrel!  no  Christmas  things!  no  money  nor  warm 
new  clothes!  no  kind  remembrance! — it  was  too  hard! 
But  these  children  had  learned  from  their  father  to  bear 
adversity  with  fortitude.  Only  Rex's  eyes  flashed  fiercely 
as  he  whispered  to  Polly:  "  I'll  find  that  man,  and  have 
him  punished.  See  if  I  don't!" 

And  a  little  wail  went  up  from  Emily :  "  My  picture  of 
my  Emily  is  gone!  Oh  dear!  dear!" 

"  Hush,  darling;  don't  cry,"  said  Mary.  "  I'll  write  to 
her,  and  ask  her  for  another." 

It  was  just  one  week  before  Christmas,  and  Miss  Oral' 
ton  had  been  buying  presents  for  her  friends — beautiful 
things  of  gold,  silver,  and  ivory — which  Emily  was  look- 
ing at  with  a  child's  curiosity,  when  Jane  came  in  from 
her  weekly  woik  at  her  church  sewing-room  in  unusu- 
al agitation,  saying:  "Isn't  it  too  bad,  Miss  Graf  ton  ? 
The  barrel  we  all  took  so  much  time  and  pleasure  in  fill- 


ing for  the  minister's  family  out  Wesl  lias  been  either 
lost  or  stolen.  I  could  cry  about,  it  when  I  think  of  all 
those  disappointed  children,  and  one  of  them  sick,  too! 
and  we  working-  so  hard  to  gel  the  things  otl'  before  anv 
heavy  storms  should  come,  so  they  could  all  have  a  hap 
py  Christmas!"  and  here  .lane  had  to  slop  for  tears. 

Miss  Grafton  looked  languidly  up  from  her  hook,  say- 
ing, gently  but  indifferently.  "  It  is.  indeed,  a  pity." 

I  int.  Emily  pushed  away  the  pretty  inkstand  and  jewel 
case  and  dainty  statuette,  crying  out.  passionately,  "Then 
Emily  Dunbar  won't  get  my  picture,  nor  the  lovely  doll  I 
dressed  all  by  myself!  Oh.  .lane!  it's  worse  than  too 
bad;  it's  horridrr  than  anything,  that  pool-,  dear,  sick  lit- 
tle Emily  Dunbar  should  be  treated  so!" 

"  Whom  did  you  say  '."  said  Miss  Graf  ton.  "What  do 
you  mean.  Emily  '.  1  do  not  understand." 

Then  Jane,  in  a  few  uonls.  explained  what  Miss  Graf- 
ion  had  not  heard  before  how  the  two  children  had  cor- 
responded, and  how  interested  they  had  become  in  each 
other.  She  smiled  at  the  idea  of  her  little  fly-away  niece 
writing  letters,  but  the  name  Dunbar  seemed  to  call  to 
mind  long-forgotten  memories,  and  she  began  to  question 
Jane  more  closely.  .lane  told  her  all  she  knew  of  the 
family,  but  it  was  not  satisfactory,  and  she  was  about 
taking  up  her  book  again,  when  Emily  said. 

"Oh.  there's  a  lot  of  children,  auntie,  and  one  has  such 
a  funny  name:  it's  Polyanthus." 

"Polyanthus  Dunbar!"  exclaimed  Miss  Grafton,  ex- 
citedly. "  Why.  I  went  to  school  with  her." 

"Oh  no.  auntie;  you  must  be  mistaken,"  said  Emily ; 
"for  Polly  is  younger  than  I  am." 

"I  tell  you  I  did  go  to  school  with  Polyanthus  Dunbar 
— not  a  hundred  years  ago  either — and  I  loved  her  dearly. 
Why.  Jane,  who  can  this  be  ?  Polly  had  a  brother  Rex." 

"  Yes.  yes.  yes."  cried  Emily;  "our  Polly  has  a  brother 
Rex  too." 

"  Mr.  Dunbar  must  be  Polly's  brother." 

"No,  he's  her  father."  said  Emily,  jumping  into  her 
aunt's  lap  and  kissing  her.  "Oh,  auntie,  let's  go  see 
them.  You  know  the  aunt  Polly,  and  I  know  poor  Em- 
ily, and  I  want  to  see  them.  I'll  so  without  Christmas 
and  ecerythhig  if  you'll  do  it.  Please  give  it  to  me  for 
a  present — I  mean  the  visit.  "\Yill  yon  won't  you. auntie  '. 
ah  !  do.  please;  there's  a  good  girl." 

"A  good  fifty-year-old  girl,"  answered  Miss  Grafton. 
laughing,  but  wiping  her  eyes.  "Yes,  Emily,  we'll 
go,  and  if  they  are  my  Dunbars,  their  Christmas  shall 
be  the  best  I  can  make  it." 

[TO    UK    CdSTINTKD.] 


THE  LAUNCHING  OF  A    <IIIP. 

\\\     UII.'K    MfNHOE. 

I^HE  launch  of  a.  great  ship  is,  to  most  boys  and  girls, 
an  event  so  novel,  so  thrilling,  and  so  intensely  inter- 
esting that,  having  once  seen  it.  they  will  never  forget  it. 
To  begin  with,  a  ship  is,  of  course,  built  on  land,  and 
generally  close  to  some  river  or  arm  of  the  sea,  into  which 
it  can  be  launched  when  finished.  Not  always,  though 
When  Noah  built  the  ark,  lie  did  not  care  whether  it  was 
near  the  water  or  not.  but.  waited  for  the  water  to  come 
to  it;  and  you  all  know  what  a  time  poor  Robinson  Cru- 
soe had  with  the  great  boat  that  he  built,  so  far  from  the 
water  that,  after  all  his  pains  and  with  all  his  efforts,  he 
failed  to  get  it  afloat,  and  had  to  give  it  up  as  a  bad  job. 
I  once  knew  a  man  down  in  Maine  who  spent  all  his  lei- 
sure time  for  years  in  building  a  schooner  just  back  of  his 
house,  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  half  a  mile  from  the  water. 
He  had  a  curious  theory  as  to  bo\\  he  was  going  to  launch 
it.  but,  when  the  schooner  was  completed,  the  theory  failed 
to  work,  and  he  finally  roofed  his  vessel  over,  cut  a  big- 
hole,  for  a  doorway,  in  its  bottom,  and  turned  it  into  a  barn. 
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SCENE    AT    THE    LAUNCHING    OF    A    MAN-OF-WAR. 


Generally,  however,  ships  are  built  close  to  the  water, 
and  are  supported  by  a  frame-work  of  heavy  timbers  that 
raises  them  above  the  ground  sufficiently  to  allow  the 
workmen  to  walk  beneath  them,  and  thus  get  at  every 
part  of  their  keels.  This  timber  frame-work  is  built  on 
;m  angle;  that  is,  the  part  of  it  farthest  from  the  water  is 
niiirh  higher  than  that  close  to  the  water's  edge,  so  the 
ship,  while  resting  on  it,  looks  ready  to  coast  backward 
down-hill.  And  that  is  just  what  she  does.  When  ready 
for  launching,  and  before  her  masts  or  machinery  have 
been  put  in,  she  rests  in  a  huge  timber  cradle,  which,  in 
turn,  is  supported  on  two  solid  timber  railway  tracks  that 
extend  from  the  ship-yard,  along  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
t';ir  out  into  the  water.  These  are  called  "ways,"  and  it 
is  on  these  that  ship,  cradle,  and  all  will  slide  down  with 
a  mighty  plunge  into  the  water. 

\Vhile  the  ship  is  building  it  is  surrounded  by  tier  after 
tier  of  scaffolding,  from  which  the  carpenters  work;  but 
finally  this  is  all  taken  away,  the  great  bare  hull  is  gayly 
decked  with  flags,  and  just  before  high  tide  on  the  day 
set  for  the  launch  a  select  party  of  invited  guests  clamber 
up  the  high  sides,  and  station  themselves  about  the  decks, 
l>n 'pared  to  be  launched  with  the  ship.  In  the  mean  time 
the  ways  have  been  coated  thickly  with  grease,  the  hun- 
dreds of  "shores,"  or  timbers  that  have  held  the  ship  in 
place  and  kept  it  from  sliding  into  the  water  before  it 
was  ready  for  swimming,  have  been  knocked  away,  and 
only  a  single  stick  of  timber  holds  the  gigantic  cradle  i:i 
place.  At  last  all  is  ready;  a  man  with  a  saw  begins  to 
cut  through  this  timber,  and  everybody  awaits  the  great 
event  in  breathless  silence. 

Suddenly  a  cracking  of  wood  is  heard,  and  the  great 
ship  trembles  as  though  it  had  just  become  conscious  of 
existence.  Then,  still  resting  in  its  cradle,  it  begins  to 
move  slowly  toward  the  water,  sliding  easily  along  the 
greased  ways.  Faster  and  faster  it  goes ;  the  grease  melts 


and  hisses  with  the  heat  of  the  friction,  until  at  length, 
amid  the  wild  cheering  of  perhaps  thousands  of  spectators, 
and  the  shrill  whistles  with  which  waiting  tugs  and  steam- 
ers greet  the  birth  of  their  new  sister,  the  stately  craft 
plunges  into  the  water,  and  glides  majestically  far  out 
on  the  bosom  of  the  river. 

The  moment  she  begins  to  move  on  the  ways  a  young 
lady,  or  sometimes  a  little  girl,  breaks  a  bottle  of  wine 
over  the  ship's  bows,  and  says,  "I  hereby  christen  thee"- 
mentioning  the  name  that  the  new  ship  is  to  bear. 

The  most  important  launching  that  has  taken  place  ini 
this  country  for  many  years  was  that  of  the  new  United 
States  cruiser  Chicago,  recently  launched  into  the  Dela- 
ware River  from  a  ship-yard  at  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 
As  the  Chicago  is  already  a  very  famous  ship,  and  is  the 
largest,  strongest,  swiftest,  and  most  powerful  man-of-war 
owned  by  this  nation,  many  thousands  of  spectators  were 
gathered  to  witness  her  launching;  and  when  she  final- 
ly floated  gracefully  and  beautifully  on  the  bosom  of  the 
river,  her  builders  were  very  proud  and  happy  men. 

At  the  moment  this  mighty  craft  began  to  move  toward 
the  water,  a  young  lady,  named  Miss  Edith  Cleburne,  who' 
had  in  her  hand  a  bottle  of  wine  covered  with  braided 
red,  white,  and  blue  ribbons,  broke  it  over  the  ship's  bows,- 
and  said,  "In  the  name  of  the  United  States  I  baptize  thee 
Chicago.  May  victory  and  success  attend  thee!"  When 
the  ship  was  fully  launched  and  floated  on  the  river,  Miss 
Edith  opened  the  door  of  a  bird-cage  that  she  had  brought 
with  her  and  liberated  a  canary,  an  oriole,  and  a  linnet, 
which,  by  their  flight,  were  significant  of  the  liberty  and 
happiness  that  it  was  hoped  would  attend  the  ship. 

This  is  a  custom  that  we  have  just  learned  from  the 
Japanese,  who,  when  they  launch  a  government  ship, 
give  liberty  to  hundreds  of  caged  birds,  and  to  all  the 
prisoners  who  may  at  the  time  be  confined  in  the  govern- 
ment dock-yards  and  arsenals. 
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A      STORY     OF      RED      AND      WHITE. 

BY  WILLIAM  0.  STODBARD, 
AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  TALKING  LEAVES,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

FROM  BOW  TO  RIFLE. 

T  EANING  over  the  upper  log-  of  the  barrier,  rifle  in 
LJ  hand,  and  peering  out  upon  the  star-lit  slope  beyond 
him,  stood  the  form  of  Jonas,  the  miner.  Not  a  sound 
came  to  him  from  the  mists  and  shadows  of  the  valley, 
and  he  was  just  remarking,  aloud,  "  It's  as  quiet  as  a  corn 
Ik-Id,"  when  a  voice  at  his  elbow  exclaimed  : 

"  Hist !  Ha-ha-pah-no — sh-sh  !"  and  Na-tee-kah  dropped 
upon  the  ground,  and  pressed  her  little  round  ear  against 
it.  So,  almost  instantly,  did  Ha-ha-pah-no,  and  Jonas 
heard  Sile  saying, 

•'  Their  ears  are  better  than  yours  or  mine." 

"Didn't  know  there  was  one  of  ye  nigh  me,"  said  .lo 
nas.  "That's  the  way  for  a  feller  to  lose  his  hair — look- 
ing too  hard  in  one  direction  while  somebody  comes  up  be- 
hind him.  No,  I  haven't  heerd  a  thing.7' 

Na-tee-kah  sprang  to  her  feet.  "Horse  come.  Ugh!" 
and  she  held  up  her  hand  for  silence,  while  Ha-ha-pah- 
no  also  arose,  listening  intently. 

"Indian  ears  for  it,"  said  Jonas.  '"Pears  to  me  I  can 
hear  something  now  myself." 

"I  can't."  said  another  voice.  It  was  that  of  a  sleepy 
miner,  who  had  waked  up  to  follow  Sile,  just  as  he.  had  been 
awakened  by  even  the  noiseless  movements  of  the  squaws. 

"Hark!"  exclaimed  Jonas. 

It.  was  the  sound  of  galloping,  and  then  a  shrill  whoop. 

"Two  Arrows!"  screamed  Na-tee-kah.   '"Pachegethim  !" 

Jonas  had  already  thrown  down  the  logs  of  wood  in 
the  opening,  and  now  he  shouted,  "  Rifle,  boys!  ready!" 

There  was  a  great  shout  from  the  bivouac  behind  them, 
but  it  seemed  almost  no  time  before  a  pony  and  his  rider 
dashed  into  dim  view  before  them,  followed  by  a  larger 
shadow,  from  which  came  whoop  after  whoop. 

"Take  the  hind  one;  give  it  to  him,"  shouted  Jonas, 
as  a  streak  of  fire  sprang  from  his  own  rifle  muzzle.  Two 
other  shots  followed,  as  if  there  were  any 
chance  of  hitting  a  galloping  horseman 
in  such  a  half  darkness  as  that.  Hit  or 
no  hit,  one  Apache  warrior  was  so  utterly 
astounded  that  he  drew  rein,  all  but  throw- 
ing his  horse  upon  his  haunches,  and  the 
pony-rider  he  was  pursuing  wheeled  sharp- 
ly to  the  right.  Half  a  minute  later,  and 
all  would  have  been  over  with  Two  Ar- 
rows, in  all  probability,  but,  as  matters 
had  now  turned,  it  was  his  enemy  who 
had  made  a  blunder.  He  sat  for  several 
precious  seconds  almost  motionless,  al- 
though not  a  shot  had  touched  him,  and 
by  so  doing  he  put  himself  up  for  a  target 
at  very  short  arrow  range.  The  next  in- 
stant he  was  dashing  wildly  away  into  the 
darkness,  for  the  horse  had  an  arrow  in 
his  flank  to  spur  him,  and  the  brave  him- 
self had  a  similar  token  of  the  skill  of  Two 
Arrows  projecting  from  his  right  thigh. 

"Sile,"  said  Jonas,  "he  got  it.  You 
can  tell  that  by  the  yell  he  gave." 

"Come  on  in,"  shouted  Sile.  "There 
may  be  more  of  'em.  We're  all  up  and 
i-i'ady  for  'em." 

It  looked  like  it,  as  man  after  man  came 
hurrying  forward,  but  Two  Arrows  quiet- 
ed them  on  that  head.  He  had  been  sent 
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forward  bytlbngTJear  to  announce  the  coming  of  the  Nez 
Perces,  andne  had  encountered  the  Apache  less  than  half 
a  mile  from  the  notch.  It  had  been  a  close  race,  although 
hi'  had  a  fresh  pony  and  a  good  start.  Au\  hurt  to  his 
pride  on  account  of  arriving  in  that  prerise  manner — fol- 
lowed instead  of  following — was  more  than  cured  by  the 
undoubted  fact  that  he  had  sent  an  arrow  into  his  pursuer. 

"There  wasn't  reelly  any  show  for  bullet-work,"  said 
.1 01  ias;  "but  lead '11  hurt  jest  as  bad  in  the  dark,  in  case  it 
gits  there." 

"All  come,"  said  Na-tee-kah.  "Good.  Two  Arrows 
great  brave  now.  Strike  warrior.  Fight  a  heap." 

Judge  Parks  was  not  sorry  to  hear  of  such  an  addition 
to  his  little  garrison,  as  the  Nez  Perce  warriors  could  be 
fully  depended  upon  to  tight  well  for  their  ponies  and 
lives.  It  was  not  a  great  while  before  the  head  of  their 
i-avalcade  came  out  of  the  shadows,  and  deeper  and  loud- 
er whoops  answered  that  of  Two  Arrows. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  the  Nez  Perce  ponies  were 
squeezing  their  packs  through  the  narrow  entrance  of  the 
notch,  and  a  succession  of  approving  grunts  from  Long 
Bear  testified  the  satisfaction  he  felt  at  getting  into  so  se- 
cure a  fort.  He  perfectly  understood  the  value  and  use 
of  that  barrier.  When  daylight  came  he  again  said 
"Ugh!"  several  times  while  he  was  examining  the  evi- 
dences of  the  skill  and  zeal  of  his  pale-face  friends. 

There  was  no  more  sleeping  done  in  the  notch,  but  there 
was  an  immense  amount  of  very  early  cooking  and  eat- 
ing, not  to  speak  of  the  smoking  and  consultation,  and 
the  very  general  expression  of  a  bad  opinion  of  the  entire 
Apache  nation.  They  and  their  works,  past,  present,  and 
to  come,  were  condemned  unsparingly.  At  the  same 
time  their  righting  qualities  were  freely  admitted,  and 
with  them  the  certainty  that  no  Apache  war  party  would 
turn  away  from  a  bit  of  war  so  well  begun  as  was  this. 

"Them  'Paches  '11  come  and  go,"  said  Jonas,  "but 
we've  got  to  have  this  'ere  wall  finished."  And  at  it  they 
went,  well  assured  that  the  barrier  and  all  the  land  near 
it  would  be  well  watched,  and  that  it  was  an  easy  thing 
to  do  to  pick  up  a  rifle  if  an  alarm  should  come. 

Sile  felt  less  interest  in  the  mine  somehow.  The  story 
of  his  exploit  had  been  told,  of  course,  to  his  Indian 
friends,  and  he  could  but  see  that  it  had  made  him  au  ob- 
ject of  respectful  admiration.  There  was  not  a  warrior 


•I.EANINO    OVER    THE    BARRIER,    RIFLE    IN    HAND." 
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annul','-  them  who  would  nut  have  been  profl^fff  such  a 
feather  as  ih:ii  victory,  but  the  effect  upon  Two  Arrows 
\v:is  peculiar.  He  had  regarded  himself  as  Sile's  superior 
in  all  things  wliich  did  not  belong  especially  to  a  young 
pal.'  face.  It  liad  not  occurred  to  him  that  Sile  was  or 
ever  cuuld  become  a  "great  brave."  Some  ol'  the  "  blue 
coats"  were,  he  knew,  but  Sile  was  not  a  blue-coat.  He 
had  h.'ard  stories  of  the  prowess  of  other  pale-faces,  but 
Sile  was  a  mere  buy,  anil  dreadfully  green  to  the  ways  of 
the  plains  and  mountains.  He  could  not  think  of  one 
buy  of  his  band  who  really  knew  less  of  the  things  most 
important  to  be  known,  except  ride-shooting. 

Na-tee-kah  \vas  enormously  proud  of  that  arrow,  and 
I  la  ha  pah-no  was  compelled  to  remind  her  that  her  hero 
In-other  bad  brought  in  neither  scalp  nor  horse,  and  had 
saved  his  own  by  the  timely  rifle  practice  of  Sile  and  the 
men  at  the  gap.  For  all  that,  Na-tee-kah  had  a  vivid 
persuasion  that  if  the  pale-faces  had  not  interfered  and 
driven  away  the  Apache,  there  would  have  been  more 
jj-Ior  earned  by  the  young  chief  of  the  Nez  Percys. 

After  a  brief  consultation  with  his  father,  the  Red-head 
went  to  the  wagon  and  brought  out  the  rifle  he  had  won, 
and  with  it  a  box  of  cartridges.  It  was  a  capital  weapon, 
in  good  condition. and  Sile  showed  it  to  Two  Arrows  with 
a  great  glow  on  his  face,  and  with  a  sense  of  standing  up 
uncommonly  straight. 

Two  Arrows  held  it  for  a  moment,  with  a  look  which 
did  not  need  any  interpreter.  It  was  intensely  wistful, 
and  had  a  quick  flash  of  keen  jealousy  in  it.  What  uas 
there  that  he  could  not  do  with  such  a  splendid  tool  of 
destruction  as  that,  instead  of  his  lance  and  bow?  He 
was  nothing  but  a  poor  red  youngster,  after  all,  compel  i.-.l 
lu  wail,  he  could  not  guess  how  long',  before  he  could 
hope  In  In-  armed  as  a  complete  brave.  He  held  out  the 
rifle  to  Sile  dejectedly;  but  then  something  like  a  shiver 
',\ent  all  over  him,  for  Sile  only  pushed  it  back,  saying: 

"No;  Two  Arrows  keep  it.  Take  present.  (l.md 
friend."  And  then  he  held  out  the  little  water-proof  box 
of  cupper  cartridges  of  the  size  called  for  by  that  rifle. 

Two  Arrows  required  a  breath  or  so  before  he  could  be- 
lieve that  the  thing  was  a  reality,  and  then,  lie  broke  out 
into  a  yell  of  delight. 

Every  Nez  Force  brave  present  deemed  it  his  duty  to 
shake  hands  with  Sile,  and  Long  Bear  was  summoned  at 
once  to  do  the  same.  Two  Arrows  found  himself  lerri- 
bly  short  of  words  to  tell  how  he  felt  about  it,  but  lie  flat- 
ly refuse. 1  to  make  a  trial  of  that  gun  then  and  there.  He 
did  not  know  how  steadily  Sile  had  insisted  on  trying  sev- 
eral shots  every  day  since  the  mining  expedition  started. 
At  all  events  he  had  mounted  one  round  more  in  the  lad- 
der of  his  ambition,  and  had  a  better  prospect  for  the  next. 

[TO    DK    CONTINUED.] 


"NUMHKll  101." 

A    STORY    OF    CHRISTMAS    EVE. 
BY  MATTHEW  WHITE,  JUN. 

NEWFOUNDLAND'    cli'taineil    at    Quantum,-    overnight.      Will 
liunl  passengers  about  ten  to-morruw  inorniM!!. 

"  Sri'.M,  STKKKSIIY,  ,V  I '.>.'' 

When  Fred  Meredith  had  read  the  above  telegram,  he 
crumpled  it  up  into  a  ball,  flung  it  to  a  far  corner  of  the 
room,  and  turned  to  flatten  bis  face  against  the  window- 
pane,  with  the  muttered  exclamation:  "Well,  isn't  this 
provoking!  If  the  dispatch  had  only  come  a  little  sooner, 
Cuiisin  liab  wouldn't  have— well,  I  s'pose  she  wouldn't 
have  gone  home  for  Christmas." 

"  Cousin  ]-!ab"  was  Miss  Barbara  Emerson  from  Troy, 
who,  while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meredith  were  away  on  an  au- 
lumn  trip  to  Europe,  had  come  to  New  York  to  keep  house 
For  I'Ye.l  They  had  expected  to  be  home  again  two  <>r 
three  days  before  Christmas,  but  the  steamer  was  not 


sighted  until  noon  of  the  21th.  and  according  to  the 
first  telegram  received  from  the  agents  there  would  be 
time  enough  for  Fred  to  take  his  cousin  to  her  train 
before  going  down  to  the  pier.  But  on  his  way  back 
from  the  depot  he  had  stopped  at  the  house  for  an  um- 
brella, and  found  the  second  message  waiting  for  him. 

"  To  think  they're  so  near  home  and  yet  can't  get  here !" 
he  went  on  muttering  to  himself.  "I  feel  like  doing 
something  desperate.  If  it  was  only  summer,  and  I  had  a 
boat,  I  believe  I'd  row  down  to  Quarantine." 

Then,  as  Fred  recollected  that  if  it  was  summer  it 
wouldn't  be  Christmas  Eve,  he  turned  away  from  the  win- 
dow with  his  act  of  desperation  decided  on. 

"I'll  go  over  to  the  Forty-eighth  Street  bridge  for  it," 
he  exclaimed,  as  he  hurried  otf  down-stairs.  "  I  must 
have  some  fun  a  night  like  this,  and  I'll  have  time  for 
half  a  dozen  good  coasts  before  dinner." 

Just  above  the  Grand  Central  Depot  there  are  at  every 
cross  street  bridges  built  over  the  numerous  tracks  form- 
ing the  railroad  yard,  and  the  inclines  leading  up  to  these 
bridges  are  among  the  few  hills  city  boys  can  avail  them- 
selves of  when  snow  comes.  But  on  this  particular  occa- 
sion, when  Fred  reached  the  foot  of  the  ascent,  there  was 
not  another  boy  or  sled  to  be  seen. 

"Of  course  all  the  other  fellows  are  at  home  getting 
ready  for  Christmas,"  he  told  himself,  dolefully. 

However,  the  coast  was  such  a  splendid  one  that  the 
boy  began  to  grow  more  cheerful  in  spite  of  himself.  He 
was  trudging  up  the  incline  for  his  fourth  skim,  when  he 
became  aware  that  two  boys  had  stopped  on  their  way 
over  the  bridge  to  watch  him. 

"  I  say,  Pedie,  wouldn't  yer  like  ter  be  him  !"  he  heard 
one  of  them  say  to  the  other  a  minute  afterward,  as  he 
flew  by  them  on  the  Dasher. 

"  If  they're  there  when  I  go  back  I'll  let  them  have  the 
sled  for  a  coast  apiece,"  Fred  suddenly  resolved. 

The  two  boys  ircre  there  when  he  arrived  at  the  starting 
point  again,  and  by  the  light  from  the  street  lamp  over 
their  heads  Fred  saw  that  they  were  both  thin  and  pale, 
and  that  neither  of  them  wore  an  overcoat. 

"Would  you  like  to  try  it?"  he  said  at  once,  offering 
the  rope  to  the  smaller  one. 

"  Bet  I  would  !"  was  the  quick  reply. 

The  rope  was  fairly  snatched  from  his  hands,  and  the 
next  instant  the  young  stranger  was  at  the  foot  of  the  bill. 

"You  can  go  next  time,"  continued  Fred,  turning  to 
the  other  lad,  who  had  meanwhile  been  staring  steadily 
at  the  Dasher's  owner,  up  from  his  rubber  boots  to  his 
seal-skin  cap.  and  down  again. 

"  Oh,  can  I  ?  Bully  for —  Here  the  boy  stopped  short, 
as  if  suddenly  remembering  that  this  way  of  saying  "  Much 
obliged"  might  not  be  understood  by  everybody. 

But  Fred  laughed,  and  submitted  meekly  to  a  second 
close-  inspection  of  himself,  this  time  from  Pedie.  which 
was  presently  abruptly  terminated  by  the  flight  of  the  lat- 
ter down  the  hill  in  response  to  a  call  from  his  friend. 

"Good-by  to  my  sled,"  thought  Fred,  instantly  trying 
to  decide  whether  or  not  he  should  give  chase.  "  But  I'll 
never  use  it  again,  so  they  may  as  well  have  the  good  of 
it,"  he  reflected.  "Still,  it  was  mean  in  them  to  steal  it 
from  me  after  I'd  let  them  have  the  coasts." 

But  now  he  perceived,  it  must  be  confessed  somewhat 
to  his  surprise,  that  the  two  boys  were  not  making  off  at 
double  quick  with  their  booty  at  all.  On  the  contrary, 
they  were  standing  still  at  the  corner,  evidently  having- 
quite  a  discussion  between  themselves. 

"I  declare  if  I  don't  believe  they're  squabbling  over 
which  one  of  them  is  to  have  the  Dasher  right  under  my 
very  eyes.  But.  hello !  here  they  both  come,  with  the  sled, 
too.  Wonder  what  they're  up  to,  any  wav  ?" 

It  was  strange,  but  for  the  past  live  minutes  or  so  Fred 
had  quite  forgotten  about  his  lone  and  lorn  condition  on 
this  Christmas  Kve;  and  now.  when  the  two  street  buvs  nr- 
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rived  in  front  of  him,  one  urging  the  other  with,  "You 
ask  him;  I  don't  like  ter,"  lie  actually  found  that  he  was 
enjoying  himself  over  the  mystery. 

But  the  two  lads  kept  disputing  so  long  between  them- 
selves as  to  which  of  them  should  do  the  explaining  that 
finally  Fred  broke  in  with,  "You  can  each  have  another 
coast  if  you'd  like  to  ask — 

'•No;  tii.i!  wasn't  what  we  wanted  ter  ask  yer."  an- 
swered the  higher  boy.  "Yer  see,  you  was  awful  good 
ter  let  us  have  yer  sled,  so  me  and  Pedie  wants  ter  irive 
yer  suthiii  back,  if  ye'll  take  what  we  wants — 

"Oh,  lie  can't  take  it,  Sim, ''here  interrupted  Pedie,  in  a 
loud  whisper.  "  Yer  know  we  gives  it.  an'  he— 

"Yes,  we  gives  it,"  went  on  Sim,  thus  corrected ;  "hut 
you  can— can—  What  is  it,  Pedie  ?" 

"Except,"' prompted  Pedie. 

"Yes;  yer  can  except  the  invite,"  continued  Sim. 
"We'd  be  awful  glad  ter  have  yer.  It's  Chrism  us  Eve. 
yer  know,  and  'taiii't  often  we  can  have  sich  a  bully  place 
ter  spree  it  in  as  ter-night.  Pedie  he  found  it,  an'  it's  ter 
be  there  all  night.  'Tain't  very  far  from  here,  nutlier." 

"  Where  you  live,  you  mean  ?"  put  in  Fred.  "  I  know 
mother  wouldn't  like  to  have  me  go  there,"  he  was  re- 
flecting, inwardly.  At  the  same  time,  in  his  present  des- 
perate mood,  he  felt  ready  for  anything  that  promised 
novelty  and  entertainment  for  this  lonely  Christmas  Eve. 

"No;  "tain't  our  house,"  returned  Sim,  with  a  luujrh.  as 
he  added:  "  Me  an'  Pedie  'ain't  got  no  house.  We  sleeps 
where  we  can,  an'  eats  'most  anywheres;  but  this  C'hris- 
nius  Eve  we're  goin'  ter  have  a  reg'lar  spread.  Yer  see, 
me  an'  Pedie's  sold  more  matches  nor  common — 'bout  this 
time  o'  year  folks  are  feelin'  good-natured — so  we're  rich 
ter-night,  an'  we  was  a-wonderin'  whether  we'd  buy  plum- 
cake  or  snaps  when  we  seed  yer  a-coastiii',  ail'  stopped  ter 
watch  yer." 

"  An'  then  we  thought  'twould  be  more  like  a  reg'lar 
Chrism  us  party, "put  in  Pedie,  "if  we  was  ter  invite  you 
ter  ours  this  even  in.'.  You'll  come,  won't  yer?  We'll 
stop  for  you  if  you  tell  us  where  you  lives." 

"  Well,  if  I  ever  heard  or  read  of  anything  to  beat  this!" 
Fred  was  meanwhile  saying  to  himself.  "Yes,  I'll  accept, 
witli  pleasure,"  he  added,  aloud,  as  Pedie  paused. 

"  Good  for  you !"  cried  both  boys  at  once,  and  Sim  made 
a  motion  as  if  to  slap  Fred  on  the  back,  but  let  his  arm 
fall  midway,  as  if  the  Meltori  overcoat  had  warned  it  oil'. 

Fred  saw  the  motion,  guessed  what  the  trouble  was,  and 
at  once  gave  a  hand  to  each  of  the  boys,  saying,  as  he 
shook  theirs:  "  Good-by  now;  I  must  get  back  to  dinner. 
I  live  in  the  corner  house  over  yonder;  you  can  see  it 
from  here.  I'll  expect  you  to  stop  for  me  at  seven." 

The  two  urchins  grinned  their  delight  at  this  display  of 
good-fellowship,  and  the  last  thing  Fred  heard,  as  he  shot 
down  the  hill,  was,  "My,  Pedie,  ain't  he  a  daisy  ." 

The  big  dining-room  at  the  Merediths'  had  never  seemed 
so  big  and  chill  in  its  grandeur  as  when  Fred  sat  there 
that  Christmas  Eve.  eating  dinner  all  by  himself.  Even 
the  butler  appeared  to  be  more  solemn  than  usual. 

"  Why  didn't  I  ask  those  two  chaps  to  dinner  ?"  was  the 
sudden  thought  that  now  struck  Fred.  "To  be  sure,  (hey 
wouldn't  be  as  well  dressed  as  Gus  Burns  or  Hurry  i  rain- 
way,  but  I've  no  doubt  they'd  have  a  good  deal  better  ap- 
petites. Pshaw,  what  a  stupid  fellow  I  was!  I  say,  Will- 
iam," he  said,  aloud,  to  the  butler,  "what  have  you  for 
dessert  '." 

"  Mince-pie,  ice-cream,  and  fruit,  sir,"  was  the  answer. 

"Well,  then,"  went  on  Fred,  "don't  have  the  cream 
taken  out  of  the  can,  but  pack  itand  the  pie  in  a  good  sized 
basket.  And  along  with  them  you  can  put  in  some  ap- 
ples, oranges,  bananas,  and  a  lot  of  fancy  cakes.  And  I 
want  you.  please,  to  tie  the  basket  on  to  my  sled,  and  have 
it  ready  for  me  at  the  basement  door  by  seven  o'clock. 
That's  all ;"  and  Fred  got  up  and  walked  out  of  the  room. 


But  "What  would  mother  say  if  she  knew  ?"  was  the 
question  that  troubled  Fred  on  his  way  upstairs. 

This  was  indeed  a  perplexing  problem,  for  sometimes 
he  felt  as  if  his  having  promised  to  go  oil'  ailh  these  two 
strange  boys  of  the  street  was  ahoiil  the  most  imprudent 
timi".1  he  had  ever  done;  then,  again,  he  mm  id  argue  to 
himself  that  he  was  keeping  to  the  spiril  of  the  Christmas 
season  in  a  way  that  would  delight  his  mother's  heart. 

Just  as  the  clock  on  his  mantel  chimed  seven,  lie  heard 
the  front-door  bell  ring,  and  hurried  down  for  fear  Will- 
iam might,  not  thiftk  that  the  two  callers  were  really 
friends  of  his.  He  reached  the  lower  hall  in  time  to  over- 
hear a  timid  voice  inform  the  butler  that,  "we're  here; 
please  tell  the  young  feller,  an' we'll  wait  outside  fer  him." 

"Oh  no,  you  won't,"  exclaimed  Fred.  "Come  in  and 
",-et  warm  while  I  am  putting  on  my  coat.'' 

The  two  snow-covered  figures  slid  in  with  an  expression 
of  pleased  surprise  on  their  little  pale  faces,  and  as  Fred  shut 
out  the  storm  and  pointed  them  to  seats  on  the  carved 
bench  under  the  hat  rack.  Sim  gave  utterance  to  an  invol- 
untary "  My  jiminey  crick  !" 

As  for  Pedie,  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  Fred,  who  soon 
announced  himself  as  ready  to  start  for  the  surprise  party. 

"And  at  that  sort  of  party,"  he  added,  as  they  went 
down  the  steps,  "you  know  the  guests  always  take  some 
of  the  refreshments  along  with  them.  Mine's  on  my  sled 
in  the  basement.  Wait  a  minute  till  I  get  it." 

William  had  it  ready  for  him,  and  there  was  room  beside 
the  basket  for  the  smallest  boy  to  sit,  and  that  boy  was 
Pedie.  So  Fred  told  him  to  get  on,  and  then  he  and  Sim 
took  hold  of  the  rope  and  trotted  off,  as  well-matched  a 
team  as  anybody  could  wish  for.  although  one  wore  an 
oven-oat  with  a  velvet  collar,  and  the  other's  only  extra 
wrap  was  a  long  red  comforter  wound  about  his  neck. 

"Um  !  oh  !  I  smell  oranges,"  proclaimed  Pedie,  present- 
ly, hugging  the  big  basket  affectionately. 

"Good  miff!"  cried  Sim,  excitedly. 

"Whereabouts  are  we  going  ?"  he  inquired  when  they 
were  under  way  again. 

"Up  by  the  Park,  "answered  Sim.  "We  don't  want  ter 
tell  you  eiiny  more  till  we  shows  it  ter  you." 

The  night  wasn't  a  very  dark  one,  nor  was  it  cold  ei- 
ther, and  as  he  ran  along  through  the  softly  falling  snow, 
Fred  could  feel  his  heart  growing  lighter  and  lighter. 

"  Here  we  are  !"  called  out  Pedie,  suddenly. 

Fred  looked  about  him  in  considerable  astonishment, 
for  they  had  reached  an  up-town  portion  of  the  avenue 
where  there  was  only  the  Park  on  one  side  and  vacant 
lots  on  the  other,  and  not  a  house  to  be  seen. 

"But  where's  here?"  he  inquired. 

Then  Sim  struck  an  attitude  and  pointed  to  a  street- 
car that  had  been  lifted  from  the  track  and  temporarily 
abandoned  near  the  curb-stone. 

"Yer  see,  she  run  off  inter  the  snow  this  afternoon  an' 
busted  one  of  her  wheels,"  Pedie  went  on  to  explain,  when 
the  three  boys  and  the  Dasher  were  once  inside  and  the 
door  closed.  "  Leastways,  I  s'pose  'twas  somethin'  or  other 
like  that,  for  I  heerd  the  men  sayin'  as  how  they'd  better 
leave  her  here  till  to-morrer,  when  they  could  send  a, 
wagon  up  ter  take  her  down  ter  the  shop.  An'  don't  it 
just  make  a  daisy  parlor  for  us  fellers  .'" 

"  But  what  if  some  of  the  conductors  on  the  other  cars 
should   see   us  in   here  as   they're  a-goin'  by  ? 
gested,  a  little  anxiously,  as  he  proceeded  to  unload  his 
various  pockets  of  broken  bits  of  a  mixture  of  plum-cake 
and  ginger-snaps. 

"  We'll  (luck  whenever  we  hears  a  car  comhf,"  returned 
Pedie.  "Whew.  Jirniny!" 

This  latter  exclamation  was  cause< 
of  what  was  in  the  basket. 

"An'  is  all  this  truly  for  our  party?"  cried  Sim,  joy- 
fully, a  minute  or  so  afterward,  hugging  the  cold  ice- 
cream can  to  his  heart  as  if  it  had  been  a  warming-brick. 
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•THEY    HAD    REACHED    AN    UP-TOWN    PORTION    OF    THE    AVENUE." 


''Of  course  it  is,"  answered  Fred,  who,  ever  since  he 
had  been  invited  into  the  car,  had  seemed  ready  to  explode 
into  a  hearty  laugh  for  some  reason  or  other ;  "  but  I  don't 
see  how  it's  going  to  do  any  of  us  much  good  without 
spoons  to  eat  it  with.  If  I'd  known — 

"Drop!  drop!"  cautioned  Pedie,  himself  setting  the  ex- 
ample, as  a  jingling  of  bells  was  heard. 

"We're  nabbed  this  time,"  whispered  Sim,  hoarsely, 
the  next  instant,  as  the  bell-jingling  suddenly  ceased,  and 
the  car  jarred  beneath  a  heavy  tread  on  the  platform. 

"Hush!  keep  still!"  continued  Sim,  after  an  instant's 
suspense.  "  Perhaps  he  won't  come  inside." 

Fred  could  not  have  spoken  if  he  had  wanted  to.  He 
was  actually  writhing  in  merriment  as  he  lay  there  on 
the  seat  listening  to  the  whispers  of  the  boys. 

Then,  " 'Tain't  broke  at  all,"  he  heard  one  of  the  men 
say  outside.  "We  can  easily  tow  it  down  to  the  depot 
behind  the  plough.  All  put  your  shoulders  under 
now." 

The  next  minute  the  car  was  lifted  with  a  suddenness 
that  sent  Sim  and  Pedie  rolling  down  the  floor  to  the  other 
end,  with  the  sled,  the  basket,  and  the  ice-cream  can  on 
top  of  them.  But  to  lads  accustomed  to  such  hard  knocks 


in  life  as  were  the  young  match-sellers  this  little  incident 
was  a  mere  nothing,  and  their  principal  concern  was  as 
to  whether  the  refreshments  had  suffered  any  harm. 

Luckily,  however,  the  basket's  cover  fitted  snug,  and 
the  lid  had  not  yet  been  taken  off  the  ice-cream,  and  the 
three  boys  were  trying  to  laugh  over  the  mishap  without 
making  a  noise,  when  all  at  once  the  car  was  tipped  up  at 
the  other  end,  and  the  tumbling  act  repeated. 

There  was  no  keeping  in  the  laugh  after  this,  and  if  the 
railroad  men  had  not  made  so  much,  noise  among  them- 
selves, the  presence  of  passengers  in  Number  101  must 
surely  have  been  discovered. 

' '  We'll  have  ter  git  out  of  this.  "Sim  found  voice  enough 
to  say  at  last.  "They'll  be  mad  when  they  finds  out  we 
was  in  here  ter  make  it  heavier  when  they  lifted  it." 

"  We're  a-movin' !"  cried  Pedie,  jumping  to  his  feet. 

It  was  true.  The  men  had  succeeded  in  placing  the 
car  back  on  the  track,  and  attaching  it  to  the  rear  of  the 
big  snow-plough,  and  the  boys  were  now  being  whirled 
off  down-town  by  eight-horse  power,  and  with  the  two 
huge  revolving  sweepers  to  clear  the  way. 

"How's  this  for  a  free  ride?"  exclaimed  Sim,  bobbing' 
about  from  one  window  to  another  in  great  glee.  "  Bui  I 
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say,"  In-  added,  i •«•  soberly,  the  next  minute,  "we'd  bet- 
ter .jump  <>iV  'l'»n-  we  gets  ter  depot  quarters." 

"  An'  lose  our  <  'hrisinus  party  we  was  a-goin'  ter  give?" 

pal   in    I'edie.  mournfully. 

"  Isn't  this  gay  sport,  boys  ?"  cried  Fred  at  last,   "Why, 

I  don't  believe  even  the  President  ever  rides  behind  eight 

horses  like  tliis,  and  I'm  sure  he  never  has  a  special  path 

for  him.     Just  listen  now  till  I  add  another  sound 

liis  merry  Christmas  jingle;"'  and  Fred  gave  three  or 

four  sliurp  rings  to  the  conductor's  hell. 

•  Criekey  !  look  out!''  warned  Sim.  "  They'll  ketch  us 
Mire.  1  Vdie  an'  me  wouldn't  care  so  much,  but  I  reckon 
yon  :iin't  used  ter  bein'  took  up  uv  the  perl  ice." 

"Oh  my!  this  beats  me,"  murmured  Fred,  displaying 
symptoms  of  another  laughing  fit.  "The  idea  of  my  be- 
ing arrested  for  being  here!" 

"Hello!  here  we  are  at  the  depot,"  exclaimed  Pedie, 
catching  up  the  can  of  ice-cream.  "Quick!  jump  off 
'fon-  they  ketches  yer." 

"No:  stay  right  where  you  are,  boys,"  commanded 
Fred,  in  a  voice  of  authority.  Then  throwing  open  the 
dour,  he  stepped  out  on  the  front  platform,  and  beckoned 
boa  'jentleman  who  had  just  come  out  of  the  office. 

"Oli.  Mr.  Dillon,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  a  minute." 

At  this  Sim  and  Pedie  looked  at  each  other  with  such 
mingled  expressions  of  amazement  and  terror  on  their 
fa i-  !S  that  Fred  thought  he  had  better  explain. 

•'You  needn't  be  afraid  of  being  'nabbed,'"  he  said, 
quietly.  "  My  father  is  President  of  the  road." 

1'p  over  the  car-house,  in  the  Superintendent's  private 
oilier,  the  belated  Christmas  Eve  party  of  Pedie  and  Sim 
finally  came  off.  A  table  and  complete  outfit,  including 
napkins  and  a  waiter,  were  hired  from  the  restaurant  over 
the  way  (to  be  paid  for  out  of  Fred's  own  pocket),  and  the 
ice-cream,  pie,  fruit,  plum-cake,  and  "simps"  disappeared 
amid  much  smacking  of  lips,  cracking  of  jokes,  and  a 
toast  from  Fred  "To  Number  101,  the  triumphal  car  that 
brought  us  down  to  spoons  and  saucers." 

"Which  way  do  you  go  now?"  he  inquired  of  his 
young  hosts,  when  the  three  were  out  in  the  street  again, 
with  the  Dasher  in  tow.  "And  — oh  yes  — I  want  to 
know  where  I'm  to  make  my  party  call." 

"We're  goin'  ter  try  an'  stick  to  the  Newsboys'  fer  a 
week  anyway."  answered  Sim.  "I  reckon  we  can  make 
enough  these  holiday  times  ter  pull  us  through." 

Then  having  ascertained  their  last  name — which  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  the  boys  were  brothers — Fred  left 
them  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  Avenue,  and  sped  off  toward 
home,  with  Pedie's  last  words  ringing  in  his  ears:  "  Good- 
night, You've  just  been  bully  to  Sim  an'  me." 

Fred  went  down  to  the  lodging-house  to  make  his  "party 
.ill  within  the  week,  and  his  father  went  with  him,  and 
Pedie  and  Sim  never  had  cause  to  regret  having  invited 
:i  guest  to  share  their  Christmas  feast  in  Number  101. 


THE  ADORATION  OF  THE  MAGI. 

BY  MARGARET  E.  SAXGSTER. 

IF  there  is  a  little  babe  in  your  home,  a  wree  helpless 
darling  with  a  hand  like  a  crumpled   rose  leaf,  inno- 
•  i  nt,  wide-open  eyes  looking  in  great  wonder  out  on  this 
strange  world,  and  soft  round  cheeks  that  feel  like  the 
very  smoothest  satin,  you  do  not  need  me  to  tell  you  that 
the  baby  in  his  weakness  is  the  very  strongest  person  in  all 
the  house.      Although  he  can  neither  walk  nor  talk,  can 
do  nothing  for  himself  or  for  any  one  else,  although  he 
would  die  if  mamma  did  not  care  for  him  night  and  day, 
still  he  rules  everybody.      Just  because  he  is  so  fragile 
and  so  little  and  so  precious,  everybody  loves  and  tries  to 
et  him.      The  uieatest  men  and  women,  kings  and 
sand  presidents,  statesmen  and  poets,  unite  in  show- 
in,  hnss  to  the  little  baby,  who  is  dependent  upon 


care  and   kindness    for   his   continued   existence   in   the 

world. 

Now  the  central  thought  of  the  Christmas  joy  which 
is  flooding  every  heart,  the  meaning  of  the  Christmas 
trees  and  the  Christinas  gifts  and  carols,  and  the  shining 
wreaths  of  green  all  starred  with  holly  and  mistletoe,  is 
found  in  this,  that  the  Babe  was  born  in  Bethlehem,  God's 
gift  to  the  whole  human  race.  As  often  as  Christmas 
comes,  with  its  ringing  bells  and  pealing  anthems,  its 
cheerand  blessedness,  which  a  re  alike  for  old  and  young,  for 
rich  and  poor,  for  high  and  low,  we  remember  a^ain  the 
song  of  the  angels  who  came  flying  from  heaven  in  the 
night,  the  flaming  of  the  star  in  the  East,  the  simple  wor- 
ship of  the  shepherds,  and  the  adoration  of  the  Magi. 

I  like  to  think  about  the  group  who  in  the  early  dawn 
took  their  way  up  the  steep  hill  path  to  Bethlehem,  and 
knelt  together  before  the  Child  in  His  mother's  arms. 
Juda?a  in  those  days  was  a  province  of  Rome,  and  Rome 
was  the  mistress  of  the  whole  known  world.  You  could 
go  nowhere  that  you  did  not  see  the  Roman  eagles,  meet 
the  Roman  soldiers,  and  find  the  Roman  tax-gatherers. 

Alfred  Domett,  in  his  beautiful  Christmas  hymn,  brings 
out  vividly  the  contrast  between  the  scene  in  Rome  and 
the  scene  in  Judasa  on  the  night  when  our  Lord  was  born. 

"'Twas  in  the  calm  and  silent  night, 

The  Senator  of  haughty  Rome 
Impatient  urged  liis  chariot's  flight, 

From  lordly  revel   willing  lumie. 
Triumphal  arches  gleaming  swell 

His  breast  with  thoughts  of  boundless  sway. 
What  recked   l.he  Roman  what  befell 
A  paltry  province  far  away. 
In  ihe  poli-mn  midnight 
Centuries  ayu  ! 

"  Within  that  province  far  away 

Went  plodding  home  a  weary  boor; 
A   streak  of  light  before  him   lay, 

Fallen  through  a  half-shut  stable  door, 
Across  his  path,     lie  paused,  for  naught 

Told   what  was  going  on   within. 
How  keen  the  stars!   his  only  thought; 
The  air  how  calm,  and  cold,  and  thin  ! 
In  the  solemn   midnight 
Centuries  ago." 

We  have  read  in  our  New  Testaments  the  story  of  the 
three  WTise  Men  from  the  East,  who  observing  a  very  re- 
markable star,  followed  it  till  it  came  and  "stood  over 
the  place  where  the  young  Child  lay."  The  astrologers  of 
Media  and  Persia  were  accustomed  to  study  the  heavens, 
and  they  thought  that  the  movements  of  the  planets  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  what  was  going  ou  in  the  earth, 
foretelling  political  changes,  "wars,  and  conquests.  To 
them  the  sky  was  a  great  open  book,  arid  the  stars  were 
the  letters  on  its  pages. 

Tradition  tells  us  that  the  Wise  Men  were  three  great 
kings,  their  names  Melchior,  Caspar,  and  Balthasar.  The 
first  was  a  grand  old  man,  with  flowing  hair  white  as 
snow,  and  a  long,  sweeping,  snowy  beard;  the  second  was 
a  beautiful  boy,  with  bright  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks;  and  the 
third  was  dark  and  swarthy,  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life; 
they  thus  symbolizing  the  three  periods,  age,  middle  life, 
and  early  youth,  and  these  periods  in  their  persons  bowed 
at  the  cradle  in  the  manger. 

Following  tradition  again,  we  find  in  the  three  Wise 
Men  three  nations  represented,  the  Hindoo,  the  Greek, 
and  the  Egyptian.  They  had  not  lived  together,  nor  to- 
gether studied  the  sky  and  watched  the  wonderful  star, 
but,  each  in  his  own  land,  walking  out  by  night  under  the 
silent  heavens,  had  been  attracted  by  something  far  bright- 
er and  more  beautiful  than  he  had  ever  seen  before,  and 
setting  out,  provided  for  a  long  journey,  the  three  had 
traversed  the  leagues  hopefully,  until  they  were  satisfied 
when  the  star  brought  them  to  their  journey's  end. 

Fancy,  dear  children,  the  slow  progress  made  by  these 
travellers,  as,  mounted  on  their  dromedaries,  they  passed 
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over  wide  spaces  of  desert,  the  shifting  sands  blowing 
about,  the  fierce  sun  beating  down,  with  here  and  there  a 
welcome  oasi,-,  where  green-fringed  palms  and  fruit  bear- 
in"'  dates  showed  the  presence  of  water.  Perhaps  at  some 
point  on  tlie  way,  in  the  shadow  of  a  bare  white  mountain 
of  Arabia,  the  three  travellers  met. 

You  must  not  think  that  they  were  solitary  pilgrims. 
It  was  not  safe  then,  as  it  is  not  safe  now,  to  cross  I  he  des- 
ert without  a  number  of  retainers,  armed  to  the  teeth  and 
prepared  to  tight,  to  take  either  the  offensive  or  the  de- 
fensive as  may  be  necessary.  At  night  when  the  Prince 
hailed,  that  man  and  beast  might  rest,  there  was  alwaxs  a 
strong  guard  as  a  protection  against  robbers  and  surprises, 
and  li  res  were  kindled  to  keep  wild  beasts  a  way.  Surround- 
ed by  a  circle  of  flame  and  a  circle  of  watchful  sentinels, 
the  caravan  arrested  its  movements  when  it  reached  a 
place  where  the  bit  of  green  herbage  or  the  silver  gleam 
of  a  fountain  invited  the  weary  to  repose.  The  hours  for 
slumber  would  speed  on  swiftly,  and  very  early  in  the 
morning  there  would  be  a  stir  and  an  air  of  basic  ami 
confusion,  for  the  call  would  be,  "Up  and  onward!"  be- 
fore the  sun  should  pour  down  his  tropical  heat.  And 
ever  in  the  eastern  sky,  large  and  golden,  would  be  the 
beautiful  and  glorious  star. 

Melchior  and  Caspar  and   Balthasar,  meeting  on   their 


way  to  Palestine  and  joining  their  forces,  the  Orient  Kings 
would  ride  leisurely  in  the  van,  the  thoughtful  eyes  of  the 
Hindoo  glowing  with  ardor,  the  fair  face  of  the  Greek 
lighted  with  enthusiasm,  the  dark  brow  of  tin-  Ki.'\ptian 
weighted  with  a  solemn  purpose,  li  musi  have  been  only 
a  glimmer  of  the  truth  which  shone  upon  their  minds. 
They  did  not  know  ,  as  we  do.  I  hat  the  slar  had  risen  to  an- 
nounce the  advent,  of  <  )ne  who  should  be  Prince  of  Peace. 
and  reign  over  the  kings  of  I  he  earth. 

But  they  went  with  tender  re\  erence  where  the  star  led 
them.  When  they  found  that  it  was  not  to  a  palace,  but 
to  a  stable,  not  to  a  throne  room,  but  a  manger,  that  their 
steps  were  guided,  they  showed  no  disappointment,  but 
with  lowly  prostrations  and  deep  obeisances,  they  wor- 
shipped the  new-born  Babe,  when  they  found  Him  with 
Mary  His  mother.  And  opening  their  treasures,  they  pre- 
sented him  with  gifts,  gold  and  frankincense  and  myrrh, 
the  precious  myrrh  a  type  of  healing,  the  sweet  perfume 
a  symbol  of  prayer,  the  enduring  gold  a  sign  of  wealth 
consecrated.  Or,  if  you  prefer  it,  the  myrrh  to  indicate 
praise  for  the  human  nature  of  the  Lord,  gold  to  adore 
the  King  of  the  earth,  and  incense  to  arise  to  the  divinity. 
This  is  too  mystical  for  young  readers  to  understand,  so  I 
will  make  it  plainer  by  saying  that  the  Magi  gave  of  their 
very  best  to  Jesus.  Shall  we  do  less  ? 


fhtee  went  out 
into  y®  WideWorld 


BY     HOWARD     PYLE. 


E  was  a  woman  who  owned  a  fine  gray  goose. 
JL  "To-morrow,"  said  she,  "I  will  pluck  the  goose  for 
live  feathers,  so  that  I  may  take  them  to  market  and  sell 
them  for  good  hard  money." 

This  the  goose  heard,  and  liked  it  not.  "Why  should  I 
grow  live  feathers  for  other  folks  to  pluck?"  said  she  to 
herself.  So  off  she  went  into  the  wide  world  with  no- 
thing upon  her  back  but  what  belonged  to  her. 

By-nnd-by  she  came  up  with  a  sausage. 

•'  Whither  away,  friend?"  said  the  gray  goose. 

"Out  into  the  wide  world."  said  the  sausage. 

"Why  do  you  travel  that  road  ?"  said  the  gray  goose. 

"Why  should  I  stay  at  home  ?"  said  the  sausage.  "See, 
now.  they  stuff  me  with  good  meat  and  barlev  meal  over 
yonder:  but  they  only  do  it  for  other  folk's  feasting. 
That  is  the  way  with  the  world." 

"Yes,  that  is  true,"  said  the  gray  goose;  "and  I  too  am 
going  out  into  the  world  ;  for  why  should  I  grow  live  fea- 
thers for  other  folk's  picking?  So  let  us  travel  together. 
as  we  are  both  of  a.  mind." 

Well,  that  suited  the  sausage  well  enough;  so  off  they 
went,  arm  in  arm. 


By-and-by  they  came  up  with  a  cock. 

"Whither  away,  friend  i"1  said  the  gray  goose  and  the 
sausage. 

"Out  into  the  wide  world."  said  the  cock. 

"  Why  do  you  travel  that,  road  t"  said  they. 

"Why  should  I  stay  al  home?"  said  the  cock.  "  Every- 
day they  feed  me  with  barleycorn,  but  it  is  only  that  I  may 
split  my  throat  in  the  mornings  calling  the  lads  to  the 
lields  and  the  maids  to  the  milking1." 

"Yes.  that,  is  true,"  said  the'  trray  goose. 
1  ;;TOW  live  feathers  for  other  folk's  picking?" 

And.   "Yes.  that,   is   true."  said    the   sausage, 
should  I  be  stuffed  with  meat,  and  barley-meal   for  other 
folk's  feasting 

So  the  three  being  all  of  a  mind,  they  settled  to  travel 
the  same  road  together. 

Well,  they  went  on.  and  on,  and  on.  until  at  last  they 
came  to  a  deep  forest,  and  by  and  by  whom  should  they 
meet  but  a  great  red  fox. 

"Whither  away,  friends?"  said  he. 

"Oh,  we  are  going  out  into  the  wide  world,"  said  the 
gray  goose,  the  sausage,  and  the  cock. 
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jc  And  why  do  you  travel  that  road  ?"  said  the  fox. 
jjrc',  there  was  nothing'  but  tangled  yarn  at  home — the 
-  '-onse  grew  live  feathers  for  other  folk's  picking,  the 

von  ''  was  sluffed  for  otlier  folk's  feasting,  and  the  cock 
'w|tjd  in  the  morn  for  other  folk's  waking. 
lt]).vay  of  the  world  over  yonder,  and  so 
.  _/  had  left  it. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  fox,  "that  is  true;  so 
come  with  me  into  the  deep  forest,  where 
every  one  can  live  for  himself  alone." 

So  they  all  went  into  the  forest  togeth- 
er, for  the  fox's  words  pleased  them  very 
much. 

"And  now,''  said  the  fox  to  the  gray 
goose,  ' '  you  shall  be  my  wife ;"  for  he  had 
never  had  a  sweetheart  before,  and  even 
a  gray  goose  is  better  than  none. 

"And  what  is  to  become  of  us?"  said 
the  sausage  and  the  cock. 

"  You  and  I  shall  be  dear  friends,"  said 
the  great  red  fox.  Thereat  the  cock  and 
the  sausage  were  content;  for  it  took  but 
little  to  satisfy  them. 

Well,  everything  was  just  as  the  great 
red  fox  had  said  it  should  be:  the  goose 
kept  her  own  feathers,  the  sausage  was 
stuffed  for  its  own  good,  the  cock  crowed 
for  its  own  ears,  and  everything  was. as 
smooth  as  rich  cream.  Moreover,  the 
great  red  fox  and  the  gray  goose  were 
husband  and  wife,  and  the  great  red  fox 
and  the  sausage  and  the  cock  were  dear 
friends. 

One  morning  says  the  great  red  fox  to 
the  gray  goose,  "  Neighbor  Cock  makes  a 
mighty  hubbub  with  his  crowing." 

"Yes,  that  is  so,"  said  the  gray  goose, 


for  she  always  sang  the  same  tune  as  the 
great  red  fox,  as  a  good  wife  should. 

"  Then,"  said  the  great  red  fox,  "I  will 
go  over  and  have  a  talk  with  him." 

So  off  he  packed,  and  by-and-by  he 
came  to  Neighbor  Cock's  house.  Rap, 
tap,  tap,  he  knocked  at  the  door. 

"See,  Neighbor  Cock,"  said  the  great 
red  fox,  "you  make  a  mighty  hubbub 
with  that  crowing  of  yours." 

"That  may  be  so,  and  that  may  not  be 
so,"  said  the  cock.  "All  the  same,  the 
hubbub  is  in  my  own  house." 

"  That  is  good,"  said  the  great  red  fox; 
"but  one  should  not  trouble  one's  neigh- 
bors, even  in  one's  own  house,  so,  if  it 
suits  you,  we  will  have  no  more  crowing." 

"I  was  made  for  crowing,  and  crow  I 
must,"  said  the  cock. 

"You  must  crow  no  more,"  said  the 
great  red  fox. 

"  I  must  crow,"  said  the  cock. 

"You  must  not  crow,"  said  the  great 
red  fox. 

"I  must  crow,"  said  the  cock.  And 
that  was  the  last  of  it,  for,  snip!  off  went 
its  head,  and  it  crowed  no  more.  Never- 
theless, it  had  the  last  word,  and  that  was. 
some  comfort.  After  that  the  great  red 
fox  ate  up  the  cock,  body  and  bones,  and 
then  he  went  home  again. 

"Will  Neighbor  Cock  crow  again?" 
said  the  gray  goose. 

"No;  he  will  crow  no  more,"  said  the 
fox. 

By-and-by  came  hungry  times,  with  lit- 
tle or  nothing  in  the  house  to  eat.    "  Look,"  said  the  great 
red  fox,  "yonder  is  Neighbor  Sausage,  and  he  has  plenty." 
"Yes,  that  is  true,"  said  the  gray  goose. 
"And  one's  friend  should  help  one  when  one  is  in  need," 
said  the  great  red  fox. 
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"  Yes,  that  is  true,"  said  the  gray  goose  again. 

So  off  went  the  great  red  fox  to  Neighbor  Sausage's 
house.  Eap,  tap,  tap,  he  knocked  at  the  door,  and  it  was 
the  sausage  himself  who  came. 

''  See,"  said  the  fox,  ''  there  are  hungry  times  over  at 
our  house." 

"I  am  sorry  for  that, "said  the  sausage;  "but  hungry 
times  will  come  to  the  best  of  us." 

"That  is  so,"  said  the  great  red  fox,  "but,  all  the 
same,  you  must  help  me  through  this  crack.  One  would 
be  in  a  bad  pass  without  a  friend  to  turn  to." 

"But  see,"  said  the  sau- 
sage, "all  that  I  have  is 
mine,  and  it  is  inside  of 
me  at  that." 

"Nevertheless  I  must 
have  some  of  it." 

"But  you  can't  have  it," 
said  the  sausage. 

"But  I  must  have  it," 
said  the  great  red  fox. 

"But  you  can't  have  it," 
said  the  sausage. 

And  they  talked,  and 
talked,  and  talked,  but  the 
end  came  at  last,  for  one 
can  riot  talk  forever  on 
an  empty  stomach.  Snip! 
snap!  and  the  sausage  was 
down  the  great  red  fox's 
throat,  and  there  was  an 
end  of  it.  And  then  the 
fox  went  back  home  again. 

"  Did  Neighbor  Sausage 
give  you  anything  ?"  said 
the  gray  goose. 

' '  Oh  yes ;  he  gave  me  all 
that  he  had  with  him,"  said 
the  great  red  fox,  and  that 
also  was  very  true. 

After  that  the  world  went 
around  for  a  while  as  easi- 
ly as  a  greased  wheel.  But 
•one  day  the  great  red  fox 


said  to  the  gray  goose, 
' '  See,  now,  my  bones  grow 
sore  by  lying  on  the  hard 
stones." 

"That  is  a  great  pity," 
s:iid  i  lu_>  gray  goose,  "and 
if  the  hard  stones  were 
only  soft.  I  for  one  would 
be  glad." 

"Yes,"  said  the  great 
red  fox,  "that  is  good;  but 
soft  talking  makes  them 
none  the  easier  to  lie  upon. 
Could  you  not  spare  me  a 
few  feather.-  ' 

"  A  few  feathers  in- 
deed,'' said  the  gray  goose. 
"  It  was  not  for  this  that  I 
left  the  ways  of  the  world 
over  yonder.  If  you  must 
have  feathers,  you  must 
pluck  them  from  your  own 
back." 

"Prut!"  said  the  great 
red  fox,  "how  you  speak! 
Should  a  wife  not  do  all 
that  she  can  to  make  the 
world  soft  for  her  hus- 
band r 

Then  you  should  have  heard  the  gray  goose  talk  and 
talk.  But  it  was  no  use:  when  times  are  hard  with  one, 
one's  wife  should  help  to  feather  the  nest;  that  was  what 
the  great  red  fox  said. 

Snip!  snap!  crunch!  cranch !  and  off  went  the  gray 
goose's  head.  After  that  the  fox  ate  her  up,  body  and 
bones,  and  there  was  an  end  of  her.  Then  he  lay  upon 
soft  feathers  and  slept  easily. 

Now  this  is  true  that  I  tell  you :  when  a  great  red  fox  and 
a  gray  goose  marry,  and  hard  times  come,  one  must  make  it 
soft  for  the  other ;  mostly  it  is  the  gray  goose  who  does  that. 


i  i<; 
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VOLUME   VII. 


THE  FOL'R  PRINCESSES. 

Four  Princesses  lived  in  a  Green  Tower — 
A  bright  Green  Tower  in  the  middle  of 

the  sea; 
And  no  one  could  think — oh,  no  one  could 

think— 
Who  the  Four  Princesses  could  be. 

One  looked  to  the  North,  and  one  to  the 
South, 

Ami  one  to  the  East,  and  one  to  the  "West; 
They  were  all  so  pretty,  so  very  pretty, 

Y<  Hi  f<_m  Id  not  tell  which  was  the  prettiest. 


bere.  where  oil  the  people  in  the  town  h;m'  their 
clothing  washed.  There  is  an  old  e;imi<m  beside 
the  river-bank,  near  our  house  ;  we  use  it  to  play 
on.  One  ol  our  rriejiils  here  luis  ;i  very  |ile;is;mt 
house.  In  the  parlor  they  have  two  pianos,  with 
covers,  which,  as  well  ;is  tlie  window-curtains, 
are  made  of  Economy  silk.  They  also  h;ive  a 
music-box  ;IIK)  a  gold  elork  thai  i>l:iy  tunes 
They  have  two  lovely  oil-paintings  "I  the  Sav- 
iour; one  is  a  picture  of  the  lijilie  in  tlie  stah]'-, 
with  the  shepherds  kneeling  around,  MTU!  t  \\<-  .  i  ti- 
er is  a  very  large  picture  of  "  Christ  II calm-  the 
Sick,"  whieh  our  teacher  says  was  painted  hy 
West,  a  famous  artist.  Miss  H.  made  some  wax 
fruit  about  fifty  years  ago,  and  it  stands  <m  the 
nmntel  on  each  side  of  the  gold  clock.  Before 
church  in  the  afternoon  some  of  tlie  men  that 
belong  to  the  Society  have  a.  council,  and  they 
meet  in  this  parlor.  They  have,  a  few  orphans 
here,  but  most  of  us  have  parents,  who  ai  e  hired 
to  do  the  work.  The  funerals  here  an-  sometime-, 
at  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  the  grave-yard  i*  in  the 
mo- 1  beautiful  of  the  orchards. 

If  you  come  this  way  some  time.  I  wish  you 
would  stop  at  Economy. and  go  to  ihe  More  :"my 
grandmother  would  t^ll  you  where  I  live,  and  I 
would  take  you  to  these  places  that  I  am  speak- 
ing of.  Mr.  "ll  said  last  year  that  I  was  as  eld  as 
he  was,  because  I  was  eiirht  years  old  and  my 
name  is  Ott,  and  8  and  0  arc  80.  ALICE  C.  O. 


01*11  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 


Nor  i  >im •  ;ii_ro  I  saw  a  request  from  two  girls  for 
an  idea  about  birthday  celebration.  I  will  sug- 
gr--t  t  wo  : 

l''ii  <t.  "  A  Pink  Ten,  "  Invitations  MMIM  l-e  senl 
about  a  week  beforehand,  so  ;is  to  give  the  guest  - 
time  to  prepare.  They  are  to  he  sent  in  pink 
envelopes,  and  should  run  as  follows  : 

Tht  .l//-»'.s' request  the  pleasure  of  ijmn  com 

jHtni/.on  Thursday  evening,  the  \--Mh. 
Fii'laij  Gt/i.  < '•">!'  "i-  '/i  /•"*' . 

Every  trirl  must  come  in  pink,  and  the  boys  tnu<t 
have  i 'ink  ei-avai  s  Every  guest  must  have,  tied 
on  the  left  arm.  a  long  narrow  pink  ribbon,  find 
a  small  pink  T  attached  to  its  end.  On  the 
"eventful"  evening  everything  must  be  pink. 
The  lights  may  he  made  so  by  pink  tissue-paper 
shades  o\er  the  chandeliers.  The  eveninjr  may 
b>-  passi  'I  away  pleasantly  by  games,  music, 
dancing,  etc.,  until  supper  is  announced.  Each 
boy  takes  in  a  irirl,  and  at  the  dinimr-room  door 
each  coii  pie  i>  presented  with  t\vtiti.t/le  funs,  pink, 
with  the  names  of  the  hostesses  and  the  date  writ- 
ten over  them  ;  these  are  wrapped  in  pink  tissue- 
paper,  and  are  intended  to  be  mementos  of  the 
occasion  The  table  is  in  the  shape  of  a  T.  and 
covered  with  a,  pink  cloth.  After  supper  all  re- 
tire to  the  parlors,  where  some  nice  games  mu- 
sic, or  sonir^  conclude  a  very  pleasant  evening 
This  entertainment  is  much  liner  if  the  girls  live 
in  a  city,  and  are  in  their  "  teens  " 

For  children,  especially  those  living  in  the  coun- 
try, a,"  house  picnic'1  is  the  nicest  of  all.  Let  the 
house  be  opened  from  garret  to  cellar  from  7  to 
1 1  T  M.  :  supper  at  9.30;  games,  music,  etc;.,  pass 
away  tlie  evening,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  young 
folks  is  added  to  by  a  *'  candy  pull." 


ll.ipinu'  ihe-e  idi M-.  ii  put  into  use,  will  succeed, 
I  am  truly  your-.  N. 

Thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  little  people. 


Thank  you,  little  Alice,  for  the  kind  invitation 

at  the  rlo-,e  of  your  bright  little  letter,  which  all 
\\  ill  a^ree  with  me  is  i'try  bright  for  a  nine-year- 
old  girl : 

ECl'VciMV,    PKNMSVl.VAM*. 

I  am  living  in  a  little  town  called  Economy.  It 
is  a  ver\  nice  phire.  and  I  wish  to  tell  you  all 
about  it.  The  town  is  owned  by  the  Harmony 
Society.  There  are  nor  more  than  fifty  members 
in  the  Society  now.  and  Mr  II.  and  Mr.  L.  an-  t  he 
trustees.  There  i-;  only  one  store  in  this  town; 
the  post-office  is  in  it  too.  They  used  to  make 
silks,  sat  ins,  velvets  and  plushes. 'hut  they  do  not 
make  any  more,  for  they  have  enough  now  to  last 
some  time.  Som»-  nf  the  men  nf  theSocietv  used 
to  have  a  st riii i.r  band  in  the  church,  but  they  do 
not  play  any  more.  They  have  only  one  church 
here  Th--  steeple  on  the  church  fa  about  one 
hundred  feet  hiirh  If  you  go  up  the  four  flights 
ot  -lairs  iu  the  church  tower  you  may  step  out 
on  a  little  platform  with  n  railing  around  it.  and 
see  many  miles  down  the  Ohio  River.  From  here 
you  could  see  nearlv  all  the  Economy  Farm,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  hiirh  bills  on  the  east  side.  They 
are  d. vered  with  beautiful  trees,  and  our  whole 
sdiMol  sometimes  goes  out  to  the  woods  and 
irathers  autumn  leaves.  A  choir  of  boys  and 
girls  and  a  few  men  sing  in  church  every  after- 
noon ;  I  am  one  of  them.  There  is  a  larire  gar- 
den bere,  and  on  some  Sunday  eveninirs  the  sil- 
\ei  cornet  hand  plays  there,  and  the  people  come 
and  wall\  around  t"  see  t  he  (lowers  and  bear  the 
music.  At  home  we  have  a  little  orchestra  of 
our  own.  Many  people  say  these  large  orchards 
are  the  finest  they  ever  saw.  There  is  a  laundry 


I  have  begun  to  take  HAKPKK'S  YOUNU  PEOPLE, 
and  I  think  it  is  very  interesting.  I  think  it  must 
be  very  pleasant,  to  write  to  the  Post-oflice  Box. 
I  see  that  some  of  the  children  write  stories. 
May  I  send  "An  Autobiography  of  a  Gold  Dol- 
lar," which  I  wrote  myself?  I  would  like  to  be- 
come an  author  when  I  grow  up.  I  have  many 
aunts  and  uncles  living  in  New  York,  and  when 
I  go  to  see  them  I  shall  take  great  pleasure  in 
visiting  you.  1  have  read  neatly  all  Louisa  Al- 
cntl's  series,  and  I  think  them  the  loveliest  sto 
ries  ever  published,  i  also  line  Martha  Finley's 
"Elsie  Books,'1  and  l)r.  dttbei-Cs  /Mt'"/h/>  r*.  and 
other  stories.  I  am  twelve  and  a  half  years  of 
age.  My  papa  is  a  professor  of  music.  I  could 
say  more,  but  I  urn  afraid  that  my  letter  will  tire 
you.  With  love,  HEGINA  II. 

I  can  not  promise  to  publish  in  the  Post  office 
Box  a  story  or  composition  which  I  have  not 
seen,  but  if  you  will  send  the  "  Autobiography  of 
a  Gold  Dollar,"  I  will  read  it  with  pleasure,  and 
if  it  is  very  good,  and  there  is  room— an  impor- 
tant consideration— it  will  one  of  these  days  ap- 
pear. It  is  an  honor  to  have  a  story  in  the  Post- 
office  Box.  The  first  steps  toward  becoming 
authors  are  being  taken  by  some  of  our  little 
contributors  in  just  this  way. 


I  like  Howard  Pyle's  stories  very  much.  I  am 
a  boy  twelve  years  old.  I  was  born  in  rhii  n^o, 
and  went  to  live  in  Maryland  before  I  was  three 
months  old.  and  I  am  now  living  in  Brooklyn.  I 
attend  Public  School  No  32,  and  study  geogra- 
phy, grammar,  composition,  reading,  drawing, 
etc.  I  see  that  your  correspondents  nearly  all 
tell  about  their  pets,  so  I  will  do  the  same.  '  We 
have  a  cat-fish  and  a  water-lizard. and  feed  tin-in 
on  shepard'sfood.  Thecat-fish  likes  this,  but  the 
lizard  does  not  seem  to  eat  it ;  he  is  fond  of  flies. 
He  is  about  two  inches  long,  including  his  tail, 
and  evenings,  when  we  have  the  gl<.U-  on  the 
table,  he  comes  out  and  travels  nil  over-  the  table, 
and  our  books  too  when  we  are  studying,  all  the 
time  carefully  holding  up  his  long  tail,  and  look- 
ing very  funny  indeed.  WALTER  E.  M. 


ADELARGO,  GUKNFKLL,  NEW  SOUTH  WALKS. 

DEAK  POSTMISTUKSS.  -  T  am  ten  years  old.  and 
like  HAHPEU'S  YOUNG  PBOPLE  very  much,  so  I 
thought  I  would  write  a,  letter  and  tell  you  about 
our  pets.  There  are  seven  of  us — five  at  home 
and  two  at  school.  Four  of  us  are  taught  by  a 
governess,  anil  when  we  come  out  of  school  I 
like  looking  after  the  pets.  We  have  two  biff 
emus,  some  pretty  white  rats  and  pet  lambs,  and 
I  ha\e  a  Shetland-pony  named  Rodger,  which  I 
like  best  of  all.  Mamma  will  not  let  us  have 
birds.  ;,s  she  says  it  is  cruel  to  cage  them.  I 
sometimes  ride,  and  often  have  a  drive  in  the 
buggy  with  papa  and  mamma.  I  like  living  in 
the  bush,  because  I  can  have  lonir  walks  and 
rides  and  lots  of  pets.  I  hope  you  will  print  this 
letter,  as  it  is  the  first  I  have  Written  you. 

MAY  McN. 

This  dear  lit  tie  letter  was  penned  by  the  patient 
little  fimrers  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  last  August. 
Think  of  having  emus  for  pets!  Do  we  not  all 
wish  that  our  little  friend  had  told  us  more  about 
them  and  their  ways?  I  do,  for  one. 


CHRSTBII  VALLKV,  PKNNSVLVANU. 

I  live  in  Chester  Valley,  near  Valley  Forge,  eight- 
een miles  from  Philadelphia.  Mamma  reads  me 
the  stories  in  my  paper.  I  enjoy  them— especial- 
ly the  fairy  tales,  they  are  so  funny.  I  have  t  w<» 
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pets,  a  black-arid  -tan  do^  named  Prince,  and  a 
pussy  named  Miilty  1  ha\e  :i  p"ii\  named  Daisy. 
I  ;uii'  only  ei^ht  years  old  1  pi  to  school  ;  papa 
jmd  iiKUMin;i  think  1  ;un  learning  To  read  ;md  ci- 
pher I  never  had  a  letier  of  mine  appear  in 
print.  S"  I  do  hope  you  will  publish  this  1  am 
e\pt-etin>r  tw"  httle  eonsins  t"  spend  Christmas, 
one  from  Virginia :  we  <-xpeei  m  ha ve  a  jolly  time. 
I  \\  ish  you,  (iearPusTmUiress,  a  merry  Chrisimas 
and  a  happy  New-Year.  Uoud-by 

IlAiiuv  \V.  D. 

Thank  you  very  much,  and  the  same  to  you 
and  the  cousins. 

FORT  OMAHA,  NKRRASKA. 

I  thouirht  I  would  write  to  you,  as  I  nt.ivi-r  have 
done  so  before.  I  think  II  VUIMCK'.S  Ym'NG  PKO- 
PLE  is  a  perfectly  beautiful  inaua/,iin'.  and  I  do 
not  knmv  what  I  shtnild  tlo  without  it  every 
week.  1  think  that  "Two  Arrows"  is  very  nice, 
and  Howard  Pyle's  pictures  and  storu-s  are 
very  funny  also  I  am  eiirht  years  old.  Tin- 
phu'-e  where  I  live  is  a  ver\  pretty  military  post, 
with  about  four  hundred  soldiers.  DADO  E. 


DAWKS  Pi. INT.  SVD.S-KY,  NK\V  SIIL-TH  WALKS. 

1  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old  I  have  been 
taking  HAUPEII'S  YOLINB  PKOPI.K  for  about  six 
months  I  like  it  very  mueh  I  like  those  sto- 
ries about  Mr.  Thompson  very  much  I  ha\  e  two 
canaries  which  want  to  lay,  two  cats,  and  one 
dog.  I  have  four  brothers.  t\yo  of  whom  are 
married  :  their  names  are  Charlie,  Arthur,  Willie, 
and  Ossie.  Arthur  has  two  baby  boys,  f  have 
one  sister,  who  is  married,  and  lives  in  Hoharl . 
OLIVE  MAUD  13. 


l  sent  Lois  to  tlie  kitchen,  and  told  .lane  to  give 

her  some  dinner     When  she  had  finished.  Jane 

,  took    her   In    Mrs,   Srinlh.   who.  meanwhile,   had 

j  been  looking  up  s -  of  Kosic's  old  clothes. 

Which  she  g  i  \  e  I . .  in,'  -\  psy  gil  I. 

••  Who  takes  care  of  you  »'"  asked  Rosie. 

"1  niostu  takes  care  ot  nnsclf,  but  granny 
looks  alter  me  too  " 

Tin-  child  thi'ti  went  a  way 

A  few  days  after,  a  gypsy  camo  to  Mix  smith's 
house. and  a^Ued  IIIM-  to  eoine  and  set-  Lois.  v\h.. 
had  bren  knocked  down  by  ;l  runa\vay  IIHTM- 
.Mis.  smith  went,  and  found  her  in  great  agony. 
She  had  InM-  iv  mo  veil  In  I  he  hospital.  Kvery  day 
Rosie  or  Mrs.  Smith  went  to  see  her.  ami  took  her 
fruit  and  Hower~  The  gyp-ies  had  to  go  a  way. 

Mrs.  Smith  pr ised  to  lak.  care  of  l.nis.and  i  he 

g\  p-i'-s  promised  to  eome  back  fiir  her.  One  day 
soon  alter  the  gypsies  had  left.  1,'osie  went  to  I  he 

hospital,  and  found  that.  Lois  liad  gone  to  her 
niol  her.  They  were  all  sorry,  fi  ir  t  hey  had  be^i.n 
to  love  the  little  gypsy  ;  even  Knbri  i  was  inter- 
ested in  her.  She  was  buried  win  re  she  had 
wished, ill  the  green  field  w  here  they  had  camped. 
At  the  boys'  next  inn  tiiiL'  Hosie  told  tne  story  of 
Lois.  They  all  agreed  t"  n.ini>-  iln-  sledge  Lois, 
which  means  "  liett-M1."  and  win -never  tie-  Smiths 
look  at  tin-  name  it  reminds  them  of  the  gentle 
Gypsy  Lois.  EDITH  A.  B. 

Si^vvix,  CARLISLE,  CUMBERLAND,  ENGLAND. 


SUTTOV,  SURREV,  ENGLAND. 

I  am  a  hoy  ten  years  old.  \W  have  just  Innmht 
abound  volume  of  UAIIPEU'S  YOUNG  PBOPI.I-;  { 
have  for  pets  a  Manchester  terrier  named  Charlie, 
and  papa  has  just  given  me  a  little  pigeon  ;  it  lias 
no  mate,  so  1  am  going  to  make  a.  pet  of  if.  I 
have  not  been  very  well  lately,  but  am  getting 
better  no\v  I  go  to  school  when  I  am  well,  and 
study  spelling,  grammar,  geography,  history. 
Latin,  and  I-'i'encn,  and  I  do  short-hand  at  home. 
]  am  ver\  fi  ind  of  ponies,  and  am  always  glad  to 
read  about  them  \Ve  do  not  have  any  Coasting 
here  in  winter.  1  have  a  Waterbury  watch. 

S'VJJNEY  P. 


I  took  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PROTT.K  in  ISHO,  and  had 
it  lmund.  It  has  been  a  source  of  trreat  di-li^ht 
to  a'l  my  i-ousins  as  well  as  to  myself.  Wilt-nev- 
er we  are  ill  we  fall  bacU  upon  the  volume  of 
\OIM;  PKOIM.K  for  amusement  A  friend  save  it 
to  me  for  a  birthday  present,  November  22 ;  so  [ 
am  to  have  another  treat  in  store  for  the  coining 
year.  I  enjoyed  "  Friends  at  Last"1  so  much, and 
also"  Briglitie's  ('hristmasClub."  I  intend  nmk- 
iiur  SOIIM-  i  lungs  like  those.  I  am  fourteen  years 
uld.  and  play  with  dolls.  Do  you  think  rue  tou 
old  for  dolls  y  Witli  ^reat  regard,  I  am 

ISABEL  R. 

Nut  at  all. 


BROOKLYN.  NRW  YOKK. 

In  answer  to  Mabel  S.'s  question  about  the 
Nieohar  Islands.  I  will  say  they  are  a  group  of 
inlands  in  tin-  Indian  Ocean  northwest  of  Su- 
m  itra.  ami  forming  with  the  Andamans  an  ex- 
tension of  the  i:reat  island  chain  of  whii-h  Java 
and  Sumatra  an-  the  principal  links.  They  are 
divided  by  the  Sombrero  Channel  into  two 
groups,  of  which  the  principal  members  are  the 
Great  Nicobarand  the  Little  Nicobar.  The  in- 
habitants, who  are  not  numerous,  arc  said  to  re- 
semble the  hill  tribes  of  Formosa  The  soil  of 
these  islands  is  fertile,  and  the  cocoa-nut  palm 
grows  abundantly.  UEUKUIE  W.  R. 

Thank  you,  Georgie. 


GYPSY  LOIS. 

They  had  thought  over  many  names  for  it.  but 
th'-y  had  not  decided  on  one  yet.  It  was  a  sledge 
which  itohert  Smith  and  some  of  his  school  fel- 
lows had  made  for  winter.  Ir  was  now  autumn. 
The  boys  met  in  Mr.  Smith's  barn  twice  a  week 
to  consider  about  it.  Just  at  this  time  a  troop  of 
gypsies  came  into  the  neighborhood,  and  pitched 
their  tents  in  a  field.  The  caravans  went  about 
the  streets. and  some  gypsies  went  to  houses  with 
baskets  and  brushes  to  sell.  One  little  gvpsy  girl 
went  to  Mrs.  Smith's  house  with  some  preit  v  bas- 
kets, she  was  a  nice  girl,  with  dark,  brilliant 
eyes,  and  a  wistful,  timid  look,  which  you  could 
not  help  but  pity.  The  servant  Jane,  who  opened 
the  door  at  her  knock,  bought  a  basket.  Mrs 
Smith  also  i-ame  to  tin-  door,  and  pitying  her, 
asked  her,  "  What  an-  you  called,  my  dear?" 

"  Lois,  ma'am  :  Gypsy  Lois."  and  encouraged 
by  Mrs.  Smith's  kind  look,  she  continued,  ••  That 
Was  my  mother's  name;  site  is  dead  now — and 
fat  her  gets  drunk  and  beats  me."  and  she  showed 
them  some  bruises  on  her  arms. 

Rosie  Smith,  having  come  to  the  door,  said,  "  I 
should  like  a  basket  to  get  flowers  and  fruit  in, 
mamma." 

So  mamma  bought  Rosie  one.    Mrs.  Smith  then 


In  looking  over  the  letters  in  the  Post-office 
Box  the  other  day.  I  saw  a  letter  from  Ada  H. 
W..  and  she  asked  it  some  one  would  tell  her  how- 
to  do  Kensington  painting.  I  will  do  so  ivith 
pleasure  if  she  \\  ill  send  me  her  direct  ions.  I  be 
long  lo  a  literary  club.  Every  Friday  evening 
we  1 1  hive  ol  IIIM-  urn  N  a  I  n  I  myself)  meet  at  a  girl's 
house,  and  read  Mi-s  A  leol  t's.  Mrs  Lillie's.  and 
other  good  books.  While  one  reads,  the  other 
two  work  at  Christmas  presenls  Last  evening 
I  had  a  ••candy-pull."  If  any  one  would  like  io 
Know  how  to  hamaier  brass,  1  wonld  like  to  teach 
him  or  her  very  much.  NANCY. 


llusa  A.  P.:  Piper  is  a  pretty  name  for  a  pet 
bird.  I  am  glad  you  and  Nellie  have  good  times 

at    s.-l 1      Never  whi-per  during   n-ci'ations. 

but .  ot  course,  you  would  not  do  such  a  thing. — 
Laura  II.  <J.  :  I  am  glad  you  ha.d  a  birthday  party. 
What  a  merry. making  I  might  have  if.  on  my 
birthday.  I  could  ask  all  the  Posl-oliice  llox  chil- 
dren to  come  and  sec  me.  As  1  tear  I  never  can 
ha\e  all  ai  oin-e,  and  1  could  not  possibly  leave 
anybody  out.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  have  a  party. 
—  James  It.  iv.  ;  Wake  is  a  splendid  name  fora 
go. nl  dug  I  am  glad  you  have  one.  A  boy  is 
MI  vrr  lonely  if  he  has  a  faithful  four-footed 
friend  —Thomas  P.  J.  has  two  pairs  of  rabhiis.— 
Manila  \\,  ha>  a  ioe  it  many  pet  s.  but  of  them  all 
her  baby  brother  is  the  dearest  — .lo  li.  IV.  has 
been  very  ill.  but  is  better  now.— Bessie  Vf. :  Send 
the  list  of  your  missing  numbers  to  Messrs.  Har- 
per .V  Brothers,  and  they  can  probably  supply 
you  witli  them,  unless  you  wish  some  of  the  earli- 
est numbers,  which  an-  not  in  stock  —Several  Lit- 
tle  Correspondents :  Covers  for  HAKPKP.'S  Y.n  .1. 
I'KOPI.I-:.  all  ready  for  the  binder,  will  be  suit  to 
you  by  Messrs  Harper  A:  Brothers,  on  application, 
at  35  cents  each,  or  .'ill  cents  by  mail.— <1.  A.  B., 
Kiltie  L.  \V.,  (Jerly  W..  Maud  M..  Leila  II..  Willie 
P.  P.,»llii.  II..  Alfred  I1.,  Kluy  E.  K.,  Winifred  P., 
('.  V.  II..  Ednin  I!.  S.,  Walter  |{.  >..  Harry  I).  S., 
I  hi  rry  ('.  r..  Harry  <•.  '  t  hit  -e  I  larrys  in  a  row*,  and 
ll.iM.ii  il  I!.  II.  :  I'hanks  to  all  of  you  for  your  let 
ters. —  Ihlttie  B. :  You  do  not  yet  write  well 
enough  to  reeei\e  payment  for  your  siorir- 
Perhaps  if  you  study  hard,  and  do  the  very  best 
you  can  in  the  way  of  preparation,  you  may  one 
of  these  days  write  as  Mrs.  Lillie  and  other  favor- 
ite authors  do.  — (ieorgie  It.:  Address  simply. 
Home  lor  Destitute  children,  Brooklyn,  New 
j  York. 

Will  the  children  who  send  puzzles  please  re 
member  always  to  send  the  answers  with  the 
puzzles. 

Exchangers  are  reminded  to  be  brief,  and  also 
an-  requested  to  state  first  what  they  have  to  ex 
change  ;  second,  what  they  wisii  to  receive  ill  re- 
turn for  their  articles  ;  and  then,  at  tin- close,  not 
at  the  beginning  of  the  exi-hange.  will  they  kind- 
ly write  their  names  with  their  full  post-office 
address  ? 


PUZZLES  FUO.M  YOUNG  CONTUI  UUTOIts. 

No.  1. 

NUMERICAL    ENIGMA. 

My  18,  4,  13,  la,  'Jl,  :i.  Ill  was  once  the  name  of  a 

My  11,19.  6. '24,  5, 18  is  a  bird. 
My  10, 6, 8, 18, 2  is  an  animal. 


My  33.3.  15,  IS.  14.  13  is  a  fruit. 

My  14,  a.  18.  18.T  is  a  color 

My  Hi,  i'i.  i:..  -.':!.  is  -_'n  is  a  river. 

My  ],  '.).  HI.  IS,:.'  K  a  ttower. 

Mi   Hi.  I8.ai.ai,  is  35  -jii   i:;,    a  Slate  in  Ih. •Union. 

I  ai.i  composed  ol  as  many  letters  as  there  are 
in  I  he  alphabet,  and  my  whole  is  a  familHir  say- 
ing    MAKV  BUHKUAJI. 

No.  -; 

T1IUHK     IIM.1IOMIS 

1— LAleller  ^  To  study.  :!  s.uu,  I  lung  which 
passes  from  hand  to  hand.  4.  The  opposite  of 
dry.  5.  A  letter. 

i    \  1.11,1      -.'  Before.    3  A  boy's  name.    4. 
i' .-Itision.    5  A  li  tter 

3.— 1.  A  letter.  S.Aspace.  3.  A  bird.  4  A  metal. 
5.  A  letter.  MAKV  BIIKNIIAM. 


No.  3. 

RIDDLE. 

What  is  that  \\hii-h  i>  pet-feet  with  a  head  or 
without  a  he, 1. 1.  \\nii  a  tail  or  without  a  tail- 
perfect  with  eithcl .  neil  her.  01-  both  V 


No.  4. 
i  1 1  \  i  L \  i  n: 

M  v  tirst  is  ne VIT  thrown  into  my  second,  though 
many  other  things  find  their  way  I  h<  n 
My  whole  makes  of  my  first  a  play-place,  and 

in)   M-i-olld  describes  it.  A.  C. 

No.  5. 

Tiii:i-:r:  KMI:MAS 

1. — In  Kmerson.  not  in  Whittier. 
In  Newman,  not  in  Keble. 
In  Owen,  not  in  Fuller 
In  Wevt.  not  in  He\  nolds. 
In  Farrar.  not  in  Stanley. 
In  Leighton.not  in  Henry 
In  liarnes,  not  in  Tholnck. 

In  111 ks.  not  in  Liddmi 

In  Holmes,  not  in  Craneh. 

A\  h..].-  is  t  iny.  \\  hite.  and  soft. 

Ami  y.u  see  it  very  oil.  EMMA. 

2. — My  first  is  in  poppy,  bul  not  in  bow. 

M\    M-eolld  is  in  dog.  bill  not   ill  eat. 
My  Ihird  is  in  pot,  1  nt  not  in  dish. 
M  v  I. .iirth  is  in  door,  but  not  in  step. 
My  fifth  is  in  fare,  but  not  in  head. 
My  sixth  is  in  chair,  but  not  in  lounge. 
My  seventh  is  in  toy,  but  not  in  doll. 
Mv  eighth  is  in  table,  but  nut.  in  box. 
V  y  ninth  is  in  paper,  but  not  in  cloth. 
My  tenth  is  in  error,  but  not  in  book. 
My  elevenih  is  in  taper,  but  not  in  cover. 
My  twelfth  is  in  letter,  bul  not  in  note. 
And  my  whole  is  a  celebrated  volcano  on  the 
western  continent.  KATIE  CAUILL. 

3.— My  first  is  in  Henry,  but  not,  in  Sam. 
My  second  is  in  oyster,  bul  not  in  clam. 
My  third  is  in  drum,  but  not  in  flute. 
]\ly  fourih  is  in  shoe,  bul  not  in  boot. 
My  fifth  is  in  eagle,  bllf  not  in  hawk. 
My  sixlh  is  in  stroll,  but  not  in  walk. 
Mv  seventh  is  in  horse,  but  not  in  mare. 
My  eighth  is  in  look,  but  not  in  stare. 
My  ninth  is  in  stables,  bul  not  in  stalls. 
My  whole  is  a  part  of  Niagara  Falls. 

II.  L.  J. 


No.  0. 

T\VO  SQUARES. 

1.  —  ].  Not  warm.  -'.  Across.  3.  A  Jewish  name. 
4.  To  fall  in  drops 

-.'-I.  To  throw  a.  To  hare  power.  3  A  small 
plum  4.  To  be  full.  LOUISE  S.  KNOL'S. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  319. 


No.  1.— 


G 

G  E  M 

GENUS 

G    K    N    E  H    A    L 

M   V    K  H    Y 

S    A  Y 

L 


o.  •,'.—  I'ongarci-.     I)i<  kens      Roderick  Dhu. 


No.  3.—  SODA 
Olio  I ; 
H  (i  L  T 
A  I!  T  S 


A 
N   A 


X 

A 

p.  i-:  A   n 

I-:  I.  l:  I'. 
ABLE 
U  E  1C  li 


I    L    E 

L   E    S 


correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Frank  Stearns.  Lucy  Hope,  John  Malloy. 
\i-ihiir.T.dinson.  David  Reynolds.  Laura  Seattle, 
1,'oyal  D.  Coxe,  Emily  Prang,  J.  C.  R  .  Rosa  Fay-. 
];,>  i.-aynor,  lle-sie  Bixby,  .lack  Thomas,  ai 
Ellsworth  Ferguson. 

[For  EXCHANGES  '  'M  ixtges  of  cover.) 
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Take  a  card,  or  a  piece  of  paper  the  size  of  a 
card,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  in  it  three 
lines  as  s]in\\  TI  in  thr  lir.st  diagram,  taking  care 
not  In  cut  too  close  to  tin-  edges  of  the  card. 

Then  fold  the  raid  lengthways,  aud  with 
strong  sharp  scissors  cut  it  thus: 


Then  open  the  card,  which  will  appear  thus : 


'TWAS    THE    NIGHT    AFTER    CHRISTMAS 

A  CLEVER  PUZZLE. 

ONE  would  hardly  believe,  ou  looking  at  a  lady's  visiting 
card  of  ordinary  size,  that  a  hole  might  he  cut  in  it  large 
enough  to  receive  a  full-grown  human  head.    Yet  such  is  tin-  '••<-<• 


Now  carefully  stretch  apart  the  slender  circlet  thus  pre- 
pared, aud  if  the  incisions  have  been  made  sufficiently  close 
together,  the  head  may  easily  be  passed  through  the  hole  in 
the  card. 


WISHING. 

ONE  day  a  lonesome  hickory-nut, 
At  the  top  of  a  waving  tree, 
Remarked,  "I'd  like  to  live  in  a  shell, 
Like  a  clam,  beneath  the  sea." 

And  just  at  that  time  a  clam  observed, 

'\Vay  down  in  the  tossing  sea, 
"I'd  love  to  dwell  in  a  hickory-nut 

At  the  top  of  a  lofty  tree." 

Thus  both  of  them  wished,  and  wished,  and  wished, 
Till  they  turned  green,  yellow,  and  blue; 

And  that,  in  truth,  is  just  about  what 
Mere  wishing  is  likely  to  do. 


7A.M. 


11  A.M.  11.15  A.M. 

THE    CANDY    RABBIT— A    CHRISTMAS    TRAGEDY    IN    FOUR    ACTS. 
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VOLUME  VII. 


A   HAPP1     N 

I:  -,     MAHGARET    E.    SANGSTEH. 

C<  i\l  ING,  coming,  coming  ! 
Listen!  perhaps  you'll  hear 
Over  the  snow  the  bugles  blow 

To  welcome  the  glad  new  year. 

In  the  steeple  tongues  are  swinging. 

There  are  merry  sleigh-bells  ringing. 

And  the  people  for  joy  are  singing. 

It's  coming,  coming  near. 

Flying,  sighing,  dying, 

Going  away  to-night. 
Weary  and  old,  its  story  told, 

The  year  that  was  full  and  bright. 
Oh,  half  we  are  sorry  it's  leaving  ; 
Good  -by  has  a  sound  of  grievinu 
But  its  work  is  done  and  its  weaving  : 

God  speed  its  parting  flight  ' 

Tripping,  slipping,  skipping, 

Like  a  child  in  its  wooing  grace, 

With  never  a  tear  and  never  a  fear, 
And  a  light  in  its  laughing  face; 

With  hands  held  out  to  greet  us, 

With  gay  little  steps  to  meet   us. 

With  sweet  e.yes  that  entreat  us, 
The  new  3'ear  comes  to  its 


Coming,  roming,  coming  ! 

Promising  lovely  things  — 
The  gold  and  gray  of  the  summer  day. 

The  winter  with  fleecy  whin-  : 
Promising  swift  birds  ijmieiiiu:. 
And  the  patter  of  rain-drops  dancing. 
And  the  sunbeams'  arrowy  lancing. 

Dear  gifts  the;  new  year  brings 

Coming,  coming,  coming! 

The  world  is  a  vision  while. 
From  the  powdered  eaves  in  ihe  sere-brown  lea\e-, 

That  are  hidden  out  of  sight. 
In  the  steeple  tongues  are  swinging. 
The  hells  are  merrily  ringing, 
And  "Happy  New  Year"  we're  singing, 

For  the  old  year  goes  to-night. 


TWELFTH-NIGHT 

REVELS. 

BY  AGXES  C.  SAGE. 

a  day  of  feast  and  frolic.  Twelfth- 
Night,  or  Little  Christmas,  as  the 
6th  of  January  is  sometimes  call- 
ed, was  formerly  considered  sec- 
ond only  to  Christmas  Day  itself. 
It  brought  the  merry  season  to  a 
rlo.se  in  line  and  fitting  style  with 
a  grand  display  of  shining  lights, 
frosted  cakes,  and  gay  revels. 
Ynnnir  folks  looked  forward  to 
Epiphany — which  is  its  churchly 
name — with  glad  anticipation. 

Then  it  was  indeed  a  jolly,  mer- 
ry time,  particularly  to  children 
and  pastry-cooks,  and  the  confec- 
tioners' windows  were   bn 
with    manifold    wax    lights,  and 
displayed  such  wonderful  c: 
ornamented   with   the   most  de- 
lightful sugar  devices,  known  as 
"  subtleties." 

Stars,  castles,  kings  and  queens,  cottages,  dragons,  trees. 
fish,  flowers,  cats,  dogs,  churches,  lions,  milkmaids,  fairy 
princes,  knights,  and  pages,  in  snow-white  confectioner}  . 


or  painted  with  variegated  colors,  all  found  a  place  upon 
these  Twelfth-night  cakes,  and  attracted  an  admiring 
crowd  around  the  shops,  in  and  out  of  which  the  little 
street  urchins  delighted  to  dodge,  and  nail  the  coat  tails 
of  the  spectators  to  the  bottom  of  the  window-frames,  or 
else  pin  them  together.  Sometimes  eight  or  ten  persons 
would  find  themselves  thus  connected,  causing  uproarious 
merriment  and  laughter  from  those  fortunate  enough  to 
have  escaped,  for  this  was  a  well-known  Twelfth-day  trick. 
But  the  evening  was  the  gayest  time,  when  in  many 
hospitable  houses  parties  of  friends  met  together  to  choose 
a  holiday  king  and  queen,  and  beneath  their  gentle  sway, 
with  game  and  dance  and  merry  song,  help  speed  the 
happy  hours  along.  It  was  a  pretty  custom,  and  perhaps 
in  this  peep  into  the  past  my  young  readers  may  find  some 
suggestions  that  could  be  happily  introduced  at  their  own 
parties. 

At  Twelfth-night  gatherings  the  mammoth  plum-cake 
and  sweet  wine  are  brought  in  soon  after  the  arrival  of 
the  guests;  and  oh  !  what  a  fluttering  there  is  among  the 
girls,  and  what  a  giggling  among  the  boys,  as  the  frosted 
slices  are  passed  around  ! — for  hidden  snugly  away  in  two 
of  them  are  the  bean  and  pea  that  shall  determine  the 
chosen  sovereigns  of  the  feast.  Black-eyed  Rosie  eagerly 
hopes  that  she  will  be  the  fortunate  one,  and  shy  Harry  is 
afraid  it  may  fall  to  his  share;  but  both  hopes  and  fears 
are  quickly  shattered  as  Gladys  holds  up  the  round  dry 
pea,  while  at  the  same  moment  a  shout  from  Rollin  de- 
clares that  what  he  thought  but  a  shrivelled  raisin  is  really 
the  royal  bean. 

For  as  quaint  old  Herrick,  the  poet  of  the  festivals, 
writes: 

"Now,  now  the  mirth  comes, 

With  the  cake  full  of  plums. 
Where  lieanc's  the  king  of  the  sport  here, 

Reside  we  must  know 

The  pea  also 
Must  revell  as  queene  in  the  court  here." 

"With  mock  pomp  and  ceremony,  then,  the  little  King 
of  the  Bean  and  Queen  of  the  Pea  are  led  <  nit  and  crowned, 
and  they  reign  supreme,  directing  all  the  amusements. 
until  twelve  o'clock  proclaims  the  holidays  at  an  end. 
The  remainder  of  the  company  draw  their  "characters," 
which  are  written  beforehand  on  cards  and  placed  in  a 
hat  or  bag.  Some  are  maids  of  honor,  some  ministers  of 
state;  one  may  be  Mirth,  another  Grief,  and  another  Fol- 
ly. Perhaps  a  tall  Sophomore  will  discover  that  he  has 
drawn  the  illustrious  character  of  Sir  Gregory  Goose; 
and  a  little  roily-poly  girl  almost  falls  off  her  chair  at 
finding  that  she  is  Lady  Longneck  Beanpole.  This  makes 
a  great  deal  of  sport,  and  according  to  Twelfth-night  law 
each  must  try  and  keep  up  his  or  her  part  until  mid- 
night. 

In  the  illustration  the  artist,  has  shown  us  Gladys,  or 
some  other  winsome  little  maid  who  has  been  so  lucky  as 
to  find  the  pea  in  her  portion  of  cake,  and  now,  crow  ned 
<t>iieen  of  the  Revels,  comes  gayly  forth  to  lead  her  frolic- 
some train  of  followers:  and 

"  They  come !  they  come !  eaeli  blue-eyed  sport. 
Tin'  Twelfth-night  Queen  anil  all   her  court. 

'Tis  Mirth,  fresh  crowned   with  mistletoe, 
Music  with  her  merrv  fiddles, 

Joy  '  on  light,  fantastic  toe,' 
Wit  with  all  his  jests  and  ridd 

Singing  and  dancing  as  they  go." 

You  may  imagine  what  an  enchanting-  time  this 
maddest,  merriest  night  of  all  the  year  was  to  the  little 
folks  of  long  ago,  and  how  heartily  they  enjoyed  their 
games  of  bliudman's-buft',  hunt-the-slipper,  hot-cockles, 
and  snapdragon. 

In  France  the  Twelfth-night  Cake  is  plain,  containing 
on]  \  a  bean,  the  receiver  of  it  being  king  or  queen,  as  the 
case  may  be.  In  Normandy  the  good  people  consider  the 
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first  slice  of  the  loaf  sacred.  A  child  is  placed  under  a 
table,  covered  with  a  cloth,  so  he  can  not  see,  and  when 
the  cake  is  cut,  some  one  takes  up  the  first  piece,  crying-. 
''  Faba  Domini,  pour  qui .'" 

The  child  answers,  "  Pour  le  ban  Dieu,"1  and  that  slice 
is  bestowed  upon  some  one  too  poor  to  buy  a  cake.  In 
the  same  manner  the  remainder  is  allotted  to  the  com- 
pany. Should  the  bean  be  found  in  the  portion  "for  the 
good  God."  the  king  is  chosen  by  drawing  straws. 

Royalty  itself  did  not  disdain  Twelfth-night  sports,  and 
on  this  festival,  in  1610,  Prince  Henry,  son  of  James  I., 
then  but  a  lad  of  fifteen,  assisted  by  only  six  others,  per- 
formed a  feat  of  arms,  in  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  against 
fifty-six  earls,  barons,  knights,  and  esquires,  whom  he 
had  challenged  to  a  trial  at  Barriers,  fighting,  it  is  said, 
"with  wondrous  skill  and  courage,"  from  ten  at  night 
until  three  in  the  morning,  to  the  great  joy  and  pride  of 
his  father  and  all  the  court. 

Young  Henry,  too,  probably  often  assisted  with  boyish 
zeal  at  some  of  the  curious  feasts  given  about  that  time 
on  Twelfth-night  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility.  One  that 
we  find  described  in  an  old  Cook  and  Confectioner'*  Dir- 
tionary  must  have  been  a  perfect  masterpiece  of  some 
ai'tist  in  pastry. 

On  one  end  of  the  table  was  set  a  castle  formed  of  card- 
board and  covered  with  paste,  and  having  gates,  draw- 
bridges, and  portcullises  all  complete,  while  the  battle- 
ments were  adorned  with  tiny  paste  cannons  covered  with 
gold-leaf,  and  actually  charged  with  powder. 

In  the  centre  of  the  table  stood  a  stag  with  an  arrow  in 
his  side,  as  though  he  had  just  been  shot.  This  was  hol- 
low, and  tilled  with  claret  wine;  and  at  the  other  end  of 
the  board  appeared  a  gallant  ship  with  masts,  sails,  flags, 
and  streamers,  and  also  manned  with  loaded  guns.  All 
three — castle,  stag,  and  ship — being  of  pasteboard  covered 
with  pastry,  while  each  was  surrounded  with  salt,  in 
which  were  stuck  egg-shells  filled  with  perfumed  water-, 
the  meat  having  been  extracted  with  a  large  pin. 

Two  large  pies  also  graced  the  feast,  in  one  of  which 
was  concealed  a  flock  of  live  birds,  and  in  the  other  a 
number  of  frogs. 

When  the  noble  company  was  seated  ;'t  t;<h]e.  one  of 
the  ladies  was  induced  to  draw  the  arrow  from  the  body 
of  the  stag,  which  being  done,  the  claret  wine  issued 
forth,  like  blood  from  a  wound,  to  the  great  surprise  of  all. 
Next  all  the  guns  on  one  side  of  the  castle  were  by  a  train 
discharged  against  the  ship,  which  returned  it  by  firing 
at  the  castle,  and  a  miniature  battle  ensued,  causing  a 
great  odor  of  gunpowder,  to  cover  which  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  threw  the  egg-shells  of  sweet  waters  at  one  an- 
other. All  this  made  a  pleasant  frolic  and  much  laugh- 
ter, but  suddenly  a  Jack -Homer -like  individual  was 
moved  to  put  his  finger  in  the  pie,  and  slyly  lifted  tin- 
crust  of  one  of  the  pasties.  Immediately  out  jumped 
the  frogs,  glad  to  be  free,  but  making  the  ladies  scream 
and  run.  while,  when  the  other  pie  was  opened,  instead  of 
the  birds  beginning  to  sing,  up  they  flew  right  at  the  can 
dies,  and  put  out  all  the  lights,  and  then  what  with  the 
leaping  of  the  frogs,  the  fluttering  of  the  frightened  birds, 
and  the  general  laughing  and  scampering  in  the  dark,  a 
very  diverting  hurly-burly  is  said  to  have  taken  place. 

We  of  the  nineteenth  century  do  not  think  so  much  of  | 
odd   pastimes,  and  would   hardly   attempt   anything   so  ' 
elaborate  as  this  Epiphany  feast  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  but  the  Twelfth-night  parties  with  their 
rick   plum-cakes,  funny  characters,  King  and  Queen   of 
Bean  and  Pea,  and  all  their  innocent  enjoyment,  might 
well  be  revived. 

Some  of  our  little  English  cousins  may  know  some- 
thing of  these  frolics  now,  and  I  hope  Little  Christmas 
may  yet  be  kept  on  our  side  of  the  water,  and  each  Amer- 
iean  girl  have  the  opportunity  of  reigning  a  few  hours  al 
least  as  a  Twelfth-night  Queen  of  the  Revels. 


TWO     ARROWS: 

A      STORY     OF     RED     AND      WHITE. 

BY  WILLIAM  0.  STODDARD, 
AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  TALKING  LEAVES,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  APACHES   HAVE  COME. 

JUST  as  the  sun  was  rising  that  morning,  an  altogether 
used-up  horse  came  staggering  into  the  awaking  camp 
of  the  Apache  war  party.  On  the  horse  was  a  warrior 
who  had  been  sent  out  with  others  on  scouting  duty  the 
previous  day,  and  he  now  seemed  nearly  as  fatigued  as 
did  the  animal  he  rode.  He  had  strength  for  a  whoop 
u  hose  meaning  startled  all  who  heard  ii.  and  in  a  minute 
more  it  was  understood  by  most  of  them  that  the  horse 
had  been  so  badly  tired  out  by  one  arrow,  and  the  brave 
by  another;  but  they  did  not  know  of  whom  they  were 
speaking  when  they  gruffly  remarked. 

"Two  arrows.     Ugh!     Nez  Perec'." 

The  baffled  scout  was  unable  to  testify  to  the  presence 
of  white  men,  although  he  could  aver  that  he  had  re- 
treated from  several  busy  rifles.  He  had  deemed  it  his 
duty  to  ride  back  with  his  news  and  for  another  horse. 
It  would  be  a  good  while  before  he  could  do  much  walk- 
ing, and  the  horse  which  had  carried  him  in  must  be 
abandoned,  whether  it  should  live  or  die. 

There  was  nothing  to  dispirit  such  a  company  in  the 
prospect  of  more  plunder,  many  ponies  and  scalps,  and 
an  eas3~  victory  over  a  hunting  party  trespassing  upon 
their  acknowledged  range.  They  did  but  eat  breakfast 
more  rapidly  and  push  forward  at  once.  The  idea  was 
yet  strong  upon  them  that  they  were  pursued,  but  not 
one  of  their  rearward  scouts  had  come  in,  and  a  sense  of 
false  security  had  begun  to  creep  over  all  but  the  very 
grayest  heads  among  them.  Even  of  these  not  one  dream- 
ed how  dangerously  near  was  the  steady  advance  of  Cap- 
tain Grover  and  his  blue-coats. 

It  is  an  old  proverb  of  sea-fighting  that  "a  stern  chase 
is  a  long  chase, ''and  it  is  nearly  as  true  on  land;  but  the 
cavalry  had  pushed  along  with  steady  persistency  in  a 
thoroughly  business-like  and  scientific  economy  of  time 
and  horses.  They  were  therefore  in  pretty  good  condi- 
tion, men  and  animals.  As  Captain  Grover  remarked : 

"I  know  how  fast  the  red-skins  can  travel.  They  stole 
a  whole  grist  of  slow  stock,  and  that  measures  their  gait." 

However  swift  might  be  their  best,  the  Apaches  had 
gone  no  farther  any  day  than  the  slowest  half-dozen  of 
their  plunder.  Captain  Grover  was  therefore  almost  jus- 
tified in  a  (inn  conviction  he  expressed  that  morning: 

"Now  for  it,  boys.    We'll  be  among  'em  before  sunset." 

On  pushed  the  cavalry  with  enthusiasm,  but  at  the  same 
hour  the  Apaches  were  also  pressing-  forward  with  increas- 
ing eagerness.  They  were  no  longer  in  one  body.  All 
their  drove  of  stolen  quadrupeds  and  their  own  super- 
fluous ponies  made  up  a  sort  of  rear-guard,  driven  'and 
cared  for  by  about  a  dozen  of  the  less  -  distinguished 
braves,  with  orders  to  make  as  good  speed  as  possible. 
The  remainder  of  the  force,  full  of  whooping  and  yelling 
and  a  great  hunger  for  glory  and  ponies,  rode  forward  to 
find  the  Nez  Perces. 

They  had  hardly  ridden  an  hour  when  the  foremost 
warriors  made  the  air  ring  with  whoops  of  wrath,  and  in 
a  moment  more  the  word  "pale-face"  wa-  from 

rider  to  rider.  They  had  found  the  victim  of  Sile's 
marksmanship,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  a  scalped 

put  away  the  idea  that  he  had  fallen  before  a  X'-/.  Perce. 
The  trail  of  the  two  hor^e-.  leading  away  to  the  left  was 
plainly  marked  and  could  be  followed,  and  there  was  no 
reason  for  special  caution  in  so  open  a  country.  The  trail 
before  them  led  in  the  precise  direction  indicated  by  the 
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'HIS  RIGHT  HAND  WITH  THE  PALM  UP  TO  SHOW  THAT  HE  WAS  PEACEFUL." 


brave  shot  by  Sile,  and  the  presence  of  both  Nez  Perees 
and  pale-faces  in  that  valley  was  of  itself  a  sort  of  enig- 
ma. Word  was  left  for  the  rear-guard  to  halt  at  the  spot 
•where  the  body  lay  until  rejoined  by  the  main  force. 

The  garrison  at  the  notch  was  ignorant  of  all  this,  but 
while  the  house-builders  toiled  at  their  wall  with  undi- 
minished  energy.  Long  Bear  sent  out  several  of  his  best 
braves  to  scout  around  as  far  as  might  seem  safe,  and 
there  was  no  danger  of  any  surprise.  There  was  one  ef- 
fect of  all  this  even  now  to  be  seen  in  the  sides  of  that 
stone  wall.  Windows  had  formed  a  part  of  the  original 
plan,  of  course,  but  not  nearly  so  many  shot-holes. 

"  Vou  see,''  said  Jonas  to  Yellow  Pine,  "if  any  hostiles 
should  ever  make  out  to  git  inside  the  notch,  this  'ere  'd 
be  the  best  kind  of  fort.  Them  holes  are  all  big  enough 
to  poke  a  muzzle  through." 

"We'll  have  a  stockade  some  day,"  said  Pine.  "  And 
we'll  put  another  down  at  the  gap,  reg'lar  fort  fashion, 
with  a  gate  and  loop-holes." 

Just  then  a  whoop  rang  out  from  the  braves  at  the  gap, 
and  was  followed  by  a  chorus  of  them. 

"I'd  call  it!"  said  Pine.  "Knock  off  work,  boys. 
Time's  conn-." 

Not  quite;  but  a  brave  had  ridden  swiftly  in  with  notice 


were  fast  following  his  good  example. 
The  first  whoop  had  been  given  by  the  Big 
Tongue  from  behind  the  largest  rocks  of 
the  barrier,  but  he  was  soon  calmly  walk- 
ing up  and  down  outside,  as  if  waiting  for 
the  whole  Apache  nation,  and  also  ready 
to  be  admired  by  somebody.  One-eye  was 
also  beyond  the  barrier  for  some  reason, 
but  he  came  in  at  the  call  of  Two  Arrows. 
There  was  no  danger  but  what  the  Big 
Tongue  would  come  in  without  any  call- 
ing. 

Na-tee-kah  and  Ha-ha-pah-no  had  done 
very  little  that  morning  but  recite  to  their 
Nez  Perce  friends  and  relatives  the  won- 
ders of  their  visit  in  the  pale-face  camp, 
and  exhibit  their  rich  store  of  ornaments 
and  other  presents.  They  had  also  comb- 
ed and  brushed  each  other's  hair  in  a  way 
that  excited  no  little  envy.  They  were 
yet  busy  at  it  when  the  voice  of  the  Big 
Tongue  was  first  heard  at  the  barrier,  and 
every  squaw  knew  what  it  signified. 

"Two  Arrows,"  exclaimed  Na-tee-kah, 
"has  rifle  now ;  kill  heap." 

"  Big  Tongue  great  brave,"  said  Ha-ha- 
pah-no.  "Shoot  mouth;  'Pache  heap 
die." 

The  horses,  mules,  and  ponies  of  both 
Nez  Perees  and  miners  were  all  driven 
by  the  squaws  away  up  the  notch  under 
some  trees,  to  be  as  secure  as  might  be 
from  stray  bullets,  if  any  should  be  fired. 
The  squaws  themselves  were  generally 
very  willing  to  be  as  safe  as  were  the  ani- 
mals ;  but  Na-tee-kah's  dusky  cheeks  were 
almost  red  with  excitement.  In  spite  of 
all  prohibition,  she  broke  away  from  un- 
der the  trees,  and  darted  off  toward  the 
rocks  on  the  side  of  the  notch  opposite  the 
mine.  It  was  only  a  minute  before  Ha- 
ha-pah-no  followed  her,  with  no  idea  of 
bringing  her  back,  whatever  she  said  to 
the  rest  on  starting. 

"  See  fight.  Squaw  shoot  too  some 
time.  Na-tee-kah  heap  brave." 

Na-tee-kah  did  not  utter  a  sound  until 
she  had  gained  a  spot  behind  a  huge 
bowlder,  from  which  she  could  peer  out  and  down,  and 
see  what  was  going  on  at  the  barrier  and  beyond  it.  She 
felt  well  paid  for  her  trouble.  The  braves  of  the  Nez 
Perees  were  all  there  or  behind  the  rocky  fragments  on 
either  side,  and  mingled  with  them  here  and  there  were 
the  red  shirts  and  slouched  hats  of  the  miners.  The  Big 
Tongue  was  no  longer  parading  over  the  slope  in  front 
of  the  gap.  He  had  even  cut  short  an  uncommonly  fine 
whoop  in  his  retreat  to  a  place  as  safe  as  that  occupied 
by  Na-tee-kah  or  Ha-ha-pah-iio. 

There  were  excellent  reasons  for  such  a  retreat,  for 
several  scores  of  Apaches  were  now  riding  back  and 
forth,  just  out  of  good  rifle  range,  as  if  they  were  a  little 
in  doubt  as  to  what  they  had  better  do  next.  Not  an 
Apache  among  them  had  an  idea  how  many  might  be  the 
rifles  among  those  rocks,  but  all  were  sure  that  they  were 
there.  It  was  just  as  Jonas  had  said,  and  Yellow  Pine. 
It  required  an  immense  amount  of  courage  to  ride  up  to 
hidden  sharp-shooters,  and  the  Apaches  were  disposed  to 
whoop  a  good  deal  before  they  tried  the  experiment. 
Their  head  chief  had  commanded  that  there  should  be  no 
random  firing,  and  now  he  was  disposed  to  try  what  could 
be  done  with  a  "talk."  One  solitary  brave  rode  forward 
a  distance  in  advance  of  his  comrades,  dismounted,  laid 


of  the  approach  of  the  Apaches,  and  all  the  other  scouts  I  down  his  rifle  and  lance,  took  off  his  pistol-belt  ostenta- 
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tiously,  held  up  his  hands  wide  open  to  declare  himself 
unarmed,  reached  out  his  right  hand  with  the  palm  up  to 
show  that  he  was  peaceful,  and  then  walked  slowly  for- 
ward. 

"Wants  to  get  near  enough  to  see  what  he  can  see," 
said  Yellow  Pine.  "Snake  trick.  I'll  go  out  and  meet 
him,  Jedge. '' 

"No,  Pine;  I  don't  want  you  to  run  any  risk." 

"Risk  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  say,  Jonas,  I'll  let  him  come 
into  good  fair  range.  Keep  him  covered.  If  he  tries  any 
bad  game,  I'll  just  drop  flat." 

"That's  what  he'll  do  next  thing,"  said  Jonas,  as  he 
rested  his  rifle  over  the  log  in  front  of  him,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  every  other  miner  at  once  followed  his  example. 

"Go  ahead  then,  Pine,"  said  the  Judge;  "see  what  he 
wants." 

"  For  that  matter,  Jedge,"  said  Pine,  "I'd  as  lief  as  not 
try  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with  any  red-skin  in  that  lot." 

He  left  his  weapons  behind  him  as  ostentatiously  as  the 
Apache  had  done,  handing  them  back  over  the  barrier  aft- 
er stepping  out,  and  walked  forward  rapidly,  so  that  he 
did  not  let  his  conference  turn  into  too  close  an  "exami- 
nation." 

The  keen  eyes  of  the  warrior  were  searching  every 
cranny  of  the  rocks  as  well  as  they  could,  when  Yellow 
Pine  drew  near  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"How?"  said  Pine. 

"  Ho  w  ?     Where  Nez  Perce  ?" 

Pine  answered  by  a  sweep  of  his  hand  toward  the  notch, 
and  added,  " 'Pache  chief  want  pony?  want  scalp?  Go 
other  place.  Too  much  heap  shoot;  kill  'em  all." 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


GIACOMELLI'S  PERFORMING  BIRDS. 

BY  HENRY  HATTON,  MAGICIAN. 
I. 

THE  first  performing  birds  that  I  remember  to  have 
seen  were  exhibited  about  thirty  years  ago  by  Signor 
Blitz,  an  old-time  magician,  at  ilic  Stuyvesanl  InM  ituir. 
a  small  hall  in  Broadway  ncin-ly  opposite  Bond  Street, 
best  remembered,  perhaps,  as  the  birth-place  of  the  Young 
Mi-n's  Christian  Association.  If  money-making  lie  an 
evidence  of  success,  Signor  Blitz  was  eminently  successful, 
for  at  his  death  he  left  no  little  property ;  but  as  a  perform- 
er, whether  magician,  ventriloquist,  or  bird-trainer,  he 
scarcely  deserves  mention. 

Since  those  days  I  have  seen  many  "troupes"  of  trained 
birds,  but  the  best,  by  all  odds,  was  the  property  of  Sefior 
Giacomelli,  who,  despite  his  Spanish-Italian  name,  and  the 
fact  that  he  affected  a  most  marvellous  dialect,  was  a  full- 
blooded  Irishman,  whose  name  was  John  (Jack)  O'Malley. 
I  first  met  him  on  the  stage  of  a  "museum,"  and  was 
much  impressed  by  the  surprising  cleverness  of  his  birds, 
but  it  was  not  until  "our  acquaintance  had  ripened  into 
friendship,"  as  the  novelists  say,  that  I  induced  him  to 
teach  me  the  secrets  of  his  business. 

And  how  he  did  try  to  humbug  me !  I  had  great  curi- 
osity to  know  the  methods  practiced,  and  as  no  amount  of 
coaxing  seemed  to  have  any  effect,  I  finally  offered  to 
pay  liberally  for  instruction.  But  O'Malley  was  a  long- 
headed fellow,  and  believing  that  the  less  known  about 
his  business  the  better  it  was  for  him,  he  tried  by  every 
means  in  his  power  to  put  me  off.  With  the  most  inno- 
cent expression  on  his  face  he  would  look  me  straight  in 
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•ihe  eyes  and  assure  me.  "  It's  nuthin  but  patience  and  pur- 
:,eva\  ranee,  me  dear  boy,  that  does  it." 

Hut  I  wasnot  to  be  put  off  so  easily,  and  I  kept  begging 

and  co.-ixing  and  trying  to  bribe  him,  until  finally  be  said, 
••  Come  to  me  rooms  next  Sundeh,  an'  I'll  taclie  ye  the 
whole  a  art  an'  mysthry." 

In  accordance  with  this  invitation  I  made  my  way  to 
( >'Mai  lex 's  n  nuns  011  the  appointed  day.  The  fellow  lived 
in  a  decent  neighborhood,  and  his  tidy  and  well -furnished 
room  was  in  strong-  contrast  with  the  unkempt,  slovenly 
limk  so  often  to  be  seen  in  the  habitations  of  "show  folk." 
In  a  large  cage  were  his  nine  birds,  not  by  any  means  en- 
joying a  Sunday  rest,  for  as  I  entered  the  room  their  own- 
er. MS  be  informed  me,  was  "just  puttin'  'em  through  their 
paces." 

As  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  he  did  not  impose  on  me,  I 
had  invested  fifty  cents  in  a  female  bird,  which  I  took 
with  me.  1  was  all  eagerness,  but  my  Irish  friend  talked 
of  evervthing  but  birds,  until  at  last,  unable  to  restrain 
myself  further.  I  blurted  out  that  /  wanted  to  begin  with 
the  business  that  brought  me  there. 

"Well,  all  right,  me  boy,"  said  O'Malley:  'begin  we 
shall." 

Taking  up  a  light  stick  about  twenty  inches  long,  he 
put  it  through  the  open  door  of  the  cage  directly  in  front 
of  one  bird.  The  little  creature  at  once  stepped  on  it, 
and  remained  perfectly  quiet  while  its  owner  brought  it 
out.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  give  it  a  seed  which 
lie  look  from  his  waistcoat  pocket. 

"Xo\\--ah.  Bijou,"  he  said,  unconsciously  assuming 
his  professional  dialect,  "show-ah  ze  genteelmans  how 
nice  ah  you  caii-ah  walk  up-all  my  'and." 

He  held  the  little  finger  of  his  left  hand  toward  the 
bird,  xvhich  immediately  stepped  on  it,  and  then  passed 
from  one  Hnger  to  another  until  it  reached  the  forefinger, 
thus,  as  it  were,  going  up  a  flight  of  stairs. 

The  effect  was  very  pretty,  and  I  was  delighted: 

"  Now,  then,  back  to  your  cage,"  he  cried,  making  a 
slight  movement  of  his  hand,  and  the  bird  at  once  flew 
where  it  was  directed. 

"  That."  continued  O'Malley,  "is  about  the  fust  thing 
1  laehe  a  burrd  to  do,  an'  it's  a  little  thrick  that  allus 
plazes  the  public.  Simple  as  it  seems,  you  might  howld 
Bijou  on  one  linger  for  a  whole  day,  an'  sorra  a  step  she'd 
take.  It's  all  in  knowing  how." 

"  And  what  is  the  secret  of  it  ?"  I  asked. 

AI-V,  me  boy,  aisy !"  exclaimed  Senor  Giacomelli  in 
his  richest  brogue,  which,  however.  I  will  henceforth 
leave  to  the  reader's  imagination.  "You'll  know  it  all 
in  good  time.  But  as  I  see  you  have  brought  a  bird  with 
you.  I'll  just  show  you  how  I  can  handle  a  creature  that 
I've  never  seen  before  to-day." 

Going  to  the  little  wicker  cage  in  which  I  had  my  bird, 
he  removed  some  of  the  bars  and  put  his  hand  inside. 
The  little  prisoner  flew  wildly  about,  very  much  frighten- 
ed, hut.  he  caught  it  in  a  second  and  brought  it  out.  He 
put  it  to  his  mouth  as  if  to  kiss  it,  but  suddenly  exclaimed, 
"Ah!  that's  too  bad;  I've  murdered  it  entirely."  And 
h'lMm'j  out  his  hand,  I  saw  the  bird  lying  there  mot.ioii- 
h  -^.  and  to  all  appearance  dead. 

I  naturally  supposed  that  either  the  rough  handling  or 
the  shock  had  been  too  much  for  the  captive ;  but  a  comical 
expression  on  O'Malley 's  face  showed  me  that  he  was  poking 
fun  at  me.  "I  must  see  what  can  be  done,  "he  said.  "Come, 
young  lady."  lie  continued,  "get  up  and  have  some  seed." 
Then  a  momentary  pause.  "No  ?  Well.  I  must  see  what 
fright  will  do.  Here  comes  the  cat!"  he  cried.  All  to  no 
purpose.  "  Here's  a  cop!"  he  shouted,  and  the  \vonU  wen- 
no  vooner  out  of  his  mouth  than  the  bird,  which  till  then 
had  remained  motionless,  gave  a  little  jump  and  flew  off 
about  the  room. 

"Aha!"  laughed  O'Malley;  "that's  a  country  bird:  a 
city  one  would  not  be  so  afraid  of  the  police." 


I  was  fairly  astonished.  I  had  seen  him  exhibit  his 
birds  on  the  stage,  and  knew  that  they  did  many  pretty 
things,  but  here  was  something  I  could  not  account  for. 
I  always  had  a  faint  suspicion  that  drugs  of  some  kind 
were  used,  but  now  I  was  convinced  that  I  was  entirely 
wrong,  for  I  watched  him  narrowly  from  the  moment  he 
approached  my  bird,  and  I  was  satisfied  he  used  nothing 
of  the  sort. 

"How's  that  for  animal  magnetism  ?"  triumphantly 
asked  O'Malley,  and  I  confess  that  for  a  moment  I  did  be- 
lieve that  it  was  the  result  of  hypnotism  or  some  other  ism. 
"  Well,  I'll  not  keep  you  in  suspense  any  longer,"  he  said, 
to  my  great  satisfaction.  "  As  for  my  first  lesson,  I'll  be- 
gin with  your  bird,  and  teach  you  how  yon  or  any  one  else 
can  do  just  what  I  did  with  this  or  any  other  bird,  no  mat- 
ter how  tame  or  how  wild  it  may  be.  It's  all  in  the  way 
you  handle  it.  You  must  know,  then — and  mind  every 
word  I  say — that  if  a  bird  is  laid  on  its  back,  it  is  perfect- 
ly helpless,  and  will  remain  in  that  position  for  almost 
any  length  of  time.  If,  in  addition,  its  head  be  brought 
down  lower  than  its  body,  or,  better  yet,  its  head  and  tail 
be  both  pulled  down,  so  that  its  entire  length  forms  a  sort 
of  an  arc,  so" — describing  this  figure  on  paper  with  a  pen- 
cil— "the  bird  seems  to  lose  all  consciousness.  Whether 
or  not  the  rush  of  blood  to  its  head  causes  this  I  don't 
know,  but  it's  so,  all  the  same.  Now  when  I  took  hold  of 
your  bird  I  grasped  it  with  my  fingers  crossing  its  back,  so 
that  by  simply  turning  my  hand  the  creature  would  be 
thrown  on  the  palm  of  my  hand,  and  be  on  its  back.  As 
a  bird  will  sometimes  struggle,  I  rendered  its  wings  com- 
paratively useless  by  wetting  them  well  with  my  tongue 
when  I  pretended  to  kiss  it.  As  to  jumping  up  when 
I  told  it  the  cop  was  coming,  why,  I  gave  it  a  gentle  lift 
to  help  it  to  recover  itself  and  bring  it  to.  And  that's 
the  whole  secret  of  dealing  with  a  strange  bird.  But  it's 
only  a  trick  that's  useful  to  impose  on  inquisitive  persons, 
and  is  as  far  different  from  real  bird-taming  as  is  A  from 
Izzard." 

As  I  was  naturally  incredulous,  I  tried  the  experiment 
myself,  and  though  somewhat  awkward,  succeeded  the 
first  time,  as  any  of  my  young  readers  will  if  they  follow 
literally  what  I  have  described.  What  he  told  me  further 
I  shall  reserve  for  my  next  paper. 


MAELSTROM. 


BY  ERNEST  IXGERSOLL. 


I  was  a  boy,  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  I 
used  to  read  in  my  geography,  with  a  kind  of  shud- 
der, of  an  awful  whirlpool,  called  the  Maelstrom,  off  the 
coast  of  Norway,  which  sucked  in  vessels  that  came  any- 
where in  its  neighborhood,  and  out  of  whose  mysterious  ] 
centre  nothing  could  escape  alive.  What,  is  the  reality 
on  which  this  story  was  founded  ?  Dr.  C.  C.  Tiffany  takes 
pains  to  tell  us  in  a  recent  account  of  a  trip  to  Tromso. 
This:  "It  is  the  one  humbug  of  Norway.  It  is  simply  a 
dangerous  current  at  the  south  end  of  the  Loffoden  Isl- 
ands, between  the  islets  of  Moskenaes  and  Vaeroe.  When 
the  wind  blows  from  certain  quarters,  particularly  from 
northwest,  and  meets  the  returning  tide  in  the  strait,  the 
whole  sea  between  Moskenaes  and  Vajroe  is  thrown  into 
such  agitation  that  no  ship  could  live  in  it.  In  calm  wea- 
ther, however,  it  is  crossed  in  safety  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  before  flood-tide.  What  gives  it  the  name  and  ap- 
pearance of  a  whirlpool  is  that  the  set  of  the  tide  is 
changed  at  its  different  stages  by  the  narrow  limits  with- 
in which  it  acts..  Its  movement  is  at  first  toward  south- 
east; then,  after  flood-tide,  it  turns  from  south  toward 
the  southwest,  and  finally  toward  the  northwest;  so  that 
it  takes  twelve  hours  to  complete  the  circle  of  its  move- 
ment. Bather  slow  motion  for  such  a  fast  character  as  a 
whirlpool." 
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THE  CHORISTER  OF  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

IiY  I).  T.  S. 

IT  was  upon  one  of  the  dreariest  days  of  an  unusually 
cold  winter  in  London  that  the  lovely  Lady  Grace 
Derringtoii  wrapped  herself  in  costly  furs,  and  leaving  the 
warm  fire  burning' brightly  in  her  cozy  sitting-room,  went 
out  into  the  chill  November  fog. 

Walking  at  a  quick  pace  along  Piccadilly  to  Regent 
Street,  she  turned  toward  the  Duke  of  York's  Column, 
and  descending  the  long  flight  of  steps  beyond,  skirted  St. 
James's  Park,  and  soon  came  in  sight  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  impressive  groups  of  buildings  in  the  world, 
tln>  Houses  of  Parliament  and  Westminster  Abbey — that 
venerable  old  stone  pile  where  kings  and  queens  have  been 
fro \vned  in  all  the  pomp  and  majesty  of  power,  where 
monarchs  have  been  brought  to  trial  and  condemned  to 
an  ignominious  death,  and  wThere  crowned  heads  once 
all-powerful  now  lie  crumbling  into  dust,  even  as  the 
lowliest  of  their  subjects. 

Passing  under  a  stone  arch,  the  lady  crossed  Dean's 
Yard,  and  continuing  through  a  narrow  gateway,  found 
herself  in  one  of  the  poorest  and  most  miserable  of  flic 
London  districts — Tuftoii  and  Rumney  streets.  Here, 
within  a  stoiie's-throw  of  the  lordly  cathedral  she  had  just 
left,  were  wretched  wooden  hovels  not  worthy  the  name 
of  houses,  where  human  beings,  more  wretched  still,  wen- 
crowded  together  in  the  most  abject  poverty.  Ragged 
and  unwholesome-looking  children  played  in  the  dirty 
streets,  or  fought  each  other  with  sturdy  fists,  and  lan- 
guage shocking  to  the  Lady  Grace's  ears.  The  fog  had 
thickened,  and  it  was  almost  dark  when  she  pushed  aside 
a  half-open  door  of  a  high,  rickety,  tenement  building. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Ray.  you  see  I  did  not  forget  you,"  was 
her  cheery  greeting,  as  a  faded,  weary  woman  came  to- 
ward her,  hushing  a  crying  child  who  clung  to  her  skirt. 

"No,  my  lady,  I  felt  sure  you  would  come,  although 
the  fog  and  the  cold  is  so  bad.  I'm  sure  it's  very  good  of 
your  ladyship  to  take  so  much  trouble  for  the  likes  of  me." 

"  Can  you  let  us  have  a  little  light,  Mrs.  Ray.  The  days 
are  so  short  now  and  the  fog  so  thick  we  shall  never  be 
able  to  see  what  we  are  about.  Tell  me  how  you  have  been, 
and  how  the  baby  is." 

"  Dying,  I  think,  my  lady;  he  is  that  bad  I  feel  sure  he 
will  never  last  the  night.  Hark  ye!  there  is  Willie  sing- 
ing to  him  ;  it's  all  that  keeps  him  quiet,  poor  lamb." 

The  lady  listened,  as  from  the  next  cramped  partition, 
called  by  courtesy  a  room,  came  the  sweet  clear  tones  of  a 
boy's  voice,  singing  with  strange  pathos  the  words  of  a 
popular  street  song,  to  which  his  music  brought  tender- 
ness and  beauty.  It  was  a  curious  scene.  The  fast-clos- 
ing darkness  was  dimly  lighted  by  a  tallow  dip  held  by 
the  faded  woman,  meanly  and  poorly  dressed,  whose  care- 
worn  countenance  was  in  strong  contrast  to  the  bright, 
listening  expression  of  the  beautiful  Lady  Grace,  clad  in 
her  warm,  rich  furs;  a  few  coals  gave  out  a  faint  light 
which  played  upon  the  face  of  the  most unchildlike  child, 
who  was  quiet  now,  gazing  with  wide-open  eyes  at  the 
visitor;  everything  was  poor  and  miserable  save  the 
bright  presence  of  the  lady,  and  that  pure  young  voice  as 
it  sang  to  the  dying  babe. 

"Who  is  Willie  ?  You  never  told  me  you  had  another 
boy." 

"No,  my  lady,  and  he  is  not  my  boy;  he  only  lives  at 
the  top  of  the  house.  His  father  was  a  bricklayer,  who 
was  killed  falling  from  a  scaffolding,  and  his  mother  died, 
just  worn  out,  so  he's  alone." 

The  sweet  voice  sang  on,  as  in  droning  tones  the  woman 
told  the  boy's  pitiful  story,  and  a  tear  dimmed  the  lady's 
eye  as  she  listened. 

"I  will  go  and  see  the  baby;  perhaps  we  can  do  some- 
thing for  him  yet."  Saying  which,  Lady  Grace  went  into 
the  inner  room.  The  singing  ceased,  and  the  sick  child 


gave  a  feeble  wail  of  pain.  Then  the  boy  Willie  was  sent  for 
milk  and  bread  and  sundry  other  things,  whilst  the  lady 
herself  took  the  poor  little  wasted  form,  and  hushed  the 
baby  tenderly,  as  though  it  had  been  her  own  rosy,  laugh- 
ing boy  at  home.  For  nearly  an  hour  she  remained  in 
this  comfortless  abode  of  poverty,  cheering-  the  weary  mo- 
ther,  and  giving  food  to  the  little  ones;  then, with  a  promise 
to  come  again,  she  took  the  boy  Willie  with  her  through 
the  chill,  cold  streets,  where  the  lamp  liirlit  blinked  through 
the  yellow  fog,  and  before  reaching  Dean's  Yard  she  knew 
all  his  simple  history— how.  alone  in  the  world,  he  toiled 
and  worked  that  he  might  live  honestly,  and  how  IK- sang 
to  the  children  "to  keep  the  cold  out,  and  make  them  forget 
how  hungry  they  were."  Again  in  the  darkness  tears 
glistened  in  Lady  Grace's  eyes,  and  bidding  the  boy  follow 
her,  she  led  the  way  to  the  low  door  at  the  entrance  of  the 
cloisters,  and  knocking,  asked  if  the  Dean  was  at  home. 

Lady  Grace  Derrington  was  agreat  favorite  with  thedear 
old  man  who  at  the  time  I  write  of  was  the  honored  Dean 
of  Westminster,  but  who  now  lies  in  the  still  sleep  of 
death  beneath  the  stones  of  Henry  VII. 's  chapel  in  the 
grand  old  Abbey  he  loved  so  dearly  and  served  so  well, 
leaving  to  those  who  mourn  his  loss  that  rarest  of  gifts, 
the  record  of  a  good  and  noble  life. 

Whilst  the  boy  Willie  forgot  the  cold  of  his  cheerless 
home  in  the  reviving  warmth  of  the  Dean's  kitchen, 
where  he  revelled  in  a  supper  such  as  in  the  course  of  his 
short  life  of  grinding  poverty  he  had  never  dreamed  of, 
the  helpful  woman  whose  own  lines  in  life  had  been  cast 
in  only  pleasant  places  was  admitted  to  the  Dean's  study, 
where  in  a  few  rapid  sentences  she  told  him  of  the  little 
waif  she  had  found  singing  in  the  tenement-house,  and  in 
shorter  time  than  it  takes  to  write  it,  the  choir-master  of  the 
cathedral  was  sent  for,  who  consented  to  try  the  boy's  voice 
the  following  morning.  If  he  found  it  to  be  as  good  as 
Lady  Grace  thought  it,  the  child  would  be  housed,  clothed, 
and  cared  for,  and  taught  to  sing-  in  the  Abbey  choir. 

Mr.  Barton,  the  choir-master,  was  not  very  enthusiastic 
over  the  boy  when  he  heard  that  he  had  been  picked  up  in 
Tuftoii  Street,  that  most  unsavory  locality  not  being  a 
favorite  part  with  him.  His  practical  experience  of  choir- 
boys, moreover,  had  not  taught  him  to  look  upon  them  as 
little  angels  in  disguise,  however  lovely  their  voices  might 
prove  to  be,  and  he  was  still  in  a  state  of  irritation  and  an- 
noyance caused  by  the  fact  that  his  most  promising  sing- 
er, the  one  with  whom  he  had  spared  no  pains,  and  for 
whom  he  had  formed  the  very  highest  hopes, had  coolly  run 
away  upon  the  very  morning  of  the  day  when  a  special 
service  was  to  be  held,  in  which  he  was  to  take  the  prin- 
cipal solo  parts.  The  printed  programmes  had  to  be  hast- 
ily altered,  and  ordinary  chants  and  anthems  sung  in- 
stead of  the  selected  arrangement  so  carefully  chosen,  and 
every  part  of  the  musical  service  had  been  disarranged 
and  spoiled  by  the  ungrateful  conduct  of  a  boy  possessing 
an  innocent  baby  face  and  a  perfectly  angelic  voice. 

But  Lady  Grace  had  her  way.  The  little  waif  from  Tuf- 
ton  Street  was  com  fc  n-ta  bly  clothed  and  cared  for  as  a  choir- 
boy of  the  Abbey,  and  his  lovely  voice  and  quiet,  steady 
conduct  won  even  Mr.  Barton  to  an  interest  in  his  future. 

And  now  life  began  anew  for  Willie,  who  in  his  little 
surplice  walked  daily  in  procession  with  the  white-robed 
choristers  of  the  grand  catlredral :  sometimes  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  sunshine  threw  long'  shafts  of  light  along 
the  marbled  pavements,  and  touched  with  its  radiant 
beams  the  heads  of  the  marble  poets  and  heroes  already 
crowned  with  earthly  glory ;  and  again  when  the  fading 
western  sun  came  in  mellowed  tints  through  the  stained- 
glass  windows,  and  the  solemn  tones  of  the  organ  pealed 
through  the  dim  and  shadowy  aisles,  as  the  pure,  sweet 
notes  of  the  boy's  voice  floated  up  through  the  fretted 
archways,  until  it  died  softly  away  in  the  distance  beyond. 

The  child  loved  his  work,  and  did  it  well;  whilst  his 
was  a  busy  little  life,  with  not  much  time  to  call  his  own, 
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yet  he  never  forgot  the  little  ones  in  the  rickety  tenement- 
houses,  and  more  than  once,  when  Lady  Grace  was  on  her 
missions  of  love  to  the  poor,  she  found  her  young  protege 
singing  to  some  fretful  babe,  or  hushing  the  moaning  of 
a  sick  and  hungry  child  with  the  sweet  music  he  had 
learned  at  the  Abbey.  Many  people  heard  of  the  boy 
chorister,  and  strangers  came  to  listen  to  the  marvellous 
voice  which  seemed  to  grow  more  beautiful  every  day. 

Mr.  Barton  was  proud  of  the  rapid  progress  made  by  his 
pupil,  whilst  Lady  Grace  was  very  pleased  to  think  that 
she  it  was  who  had  discovered  this  wonderful  singing- 
bird,  whose  fame  was  spreading  through  the  great  London 
town.  The  boy's  devotion  to  the  lovely  lady  who  had 
brought  him  all  this  new  and  beautiful  life  was  very 
deep  and  sincere.  He  longed  with  all  his  grateful  little 
heart  to  do  something  for  her;  and  when  he  heard  at 
Christmas-time  that  her  own  young  sou  had  been  taken  ill, 
Willie  wrapped  himself  carefully  in  the  warm  comforter 
\\  liich  had  been  given  him  to  protect  that  valuable  sing- 
ing throat  of  his,  and  walked  through  the  cold  snowy 
streets  to  the  handsome  house  in  Belgrave  Square  where 
Lady  Grace  lived;  and  when  the  powdered  footman  an- 
swered his  timid  knock,  the  child  shyly  asked  him  to 
tell  her  ladyship  that  "the  chorister  at  Westminster  Ab- 
I  iey  -she  would  know  which  one — had  come  to  see  if  he 
might  sing  to  the  baby."  And  he  did  sing  to  the  little 
rich  child  lying  in  its  white  cot  in  the  warm,  cheerful 


nursery,  just  as  he  had  sung 
to  the  dying  babe  upon  a. 
heap  of  rags  in  the  dreary 
tenement  building,  whilst 
the  little  one  smiled  and 
cooed  at  him  before  it  fell 
into  a  refreshing  sleep. 

The  new  year  was  almost 
come,  and  the  choir-master 
made  the  boys  work  hard 
in  practicing  the  hymns  and 
chants  and  anthems  for  the 
New-Year  service.  Willie 
was  chosen  to  sing  all  the 
solos,  for  none  of  the  other 
boys  had  such  a  lovely  voice 
as  his;  and  day  after  day  the 
little  fellow  would  stand  in 
the  glorious  Abbey,  whilst 
his  voice  floated  pure  and 
true  adowu  the  pillared 
aisles  and  beneath  the  Goth- 
ic arches,  the  only  sound  in 
all  that  vast  edifice,  save  the 
softened  organ  accompani- 
ment. The  child's  heart 
swelled  as  the  music  rose 
higher  and  higher,  seeming 
to  pierce  the  arched  roof 
and  reach  up  to  the  God  in 
heaven  whose  praises  he 
sang. 

New-Year's  Eve  now,  and 
Willie  came  again  to  the 
house  in  Belgrave  Square, 
this  time  to  leave  for  Lady 
Grace  a  song  he  himself  had 
made,  and  which  Mr.  Bar- 
ton had  written  out  for  him. 
A  roll  of  carpet  was  stretch- 
ed down  the  steps  to  the  car- 
riage which  waited  before 
the  door,  and  Willie  knew 
that  his  "beautiful  lady," 
as  he  called  her,  was  going 
out. 

Lady  Grace  was  wrapped  in  a  long  white  cloak  quite 
covering  her  rich  evening  dress,  and  the  boy  thought  no- 
thing on  earth  could  be  so  beautiful  as  she  was,  the  love- 
ly woman  who  had  changed  all  his  life,  making  it  comfort- 
able and  happy.  What  could  a  little  chorister  do  to  prove 
that  he  thanked  and  blessed  her  for  her  goodness  to  him  ; 
The  thought  had  hardly  passed  through  his  mind  when 
a  horse  and  carriage  dashed  into  the  square  from  a  side 
street.  Lady  Grace's  brougham  was  just  in  front;  in  a. 
moment  the  runaway  might  strike  her  carriage  or  fright- 
en her  horse,  and  then — 

The  boy  did  not  hesitate  an  instant,  but  catching  the 
loose,  hang-ing  rein,  he  pulled  with  all  his  childish  strength. 
It  was  a  slight  check  to  the  frightened  animal,  stopping  it 
just  long  enough  to  allow  a  passing  policeman  to  come  to 
the  boy's  assistance,  and  seize  the  horse's  head;  but  in 
the  confusion  the  child  himself  fell,  and  was  trampled 
upon  by  the  kicking,  struggling  brute. 

Lady  Grace  was  safe,  but  the  boy  was  dead.  Inside  his 
cap  was  written,  "Willie  Stone,  chorister  of  Westminster 
-  Abbey";  and  so  to  the  choir-master's  house  in  the  Abbey 
Yard  they  bore  the  little  mangled  form.  No  solos  were 
sung  at  the  New-Year's  service:  only  a  chorus  of  sound 
arose  where  one  pure  young  voice  should  have  filled  the 
old  cathedral  from  marble  floor  to  vaulted  roof;  but  who 
can  say  that  the  little  chorister  did  not  chant  his  New- 
Year  anthem  with  a  purer,  holier  choir — in  heaven  ? 
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•SHE   IS    COME    TO   SPEND   CHRISTMAS    WITH    US— AND    I'VE   GOT   THE   BARREL  :' 


THE  MINISTER'S  BARREL 

BY    MRS.   W.  J-   HAYS. 
II. 

I^HE  night  that  Mr.  Dunbar  came  home  bearing  with 
.   him  so  much  disappointment  was  an  important  event 
in  Eex's  life.      Never  had  he  known  so  keenly  his  own 
helplessness  as  a  boy  of  thirteen,  nor  so  ardent  a  desire  to 
be  a  man.     To  be  a  man,  and  punish  evil-doers;  to  be  a 


man,  and  make  the  world  go  right;  to  be  a  man,  and  es- 
pouse the  cause  of  all  suffering  humanity— burned  like  a 
fire  in  his  young  breast  as  he  lay  and  looked  at  the  stars 
out  of  his  garret  window,  where,  "lovely  as  a  Lapland 
night,"  they  twinkled  serenely  upon  his  sleepless  eyes. 
How  his  heart  ached  as  he  pictured  again  to  himself  his 
father's  weariness  and  disappointment,  his  littl 
grief,  and  Mary's  look  of  woe!  and  how  well  he  knew 
what  it  all  meant !— discomfort,  hardship,  suffering. 
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Who  could  have  been  so  mean  and  cruel  as  to  cheat 
tlit'in  out  of  their  long-looked-for  supplies?  He  thought 
and  thought  until  tin-  stars  waxed  dim,  and  uneasy  dreams 
tormented  him.  and  then  he  awoke,  with  a  start,  to  find 
Polly  silling  on  the  bed  beside  him,  saying, 

"II  \s  drell'ul  late,  Rex,  and  papa's  got  a  chill,  and  Mary 
wants  you  to  come  to  breakfast.'' 

"  And  then  go  for  the  doctor,  I  s'pose." 

"  Yes.  I  s'pose  so,"  said  Polly,  whimpering  dismally. 

That  was  the  work  before  him,  and  he  must  do  it;  but 
.ml. -red  if,  after  he  had  been  for  the  doctor,  he  could 
not  make  some  effort  to  discover  who  had  stolen  their 
•  mods.  He  would  try,  anyway.  And  he  did  try,  though 
his  father  was  ill  for  a  week,  and  could  give  him  no  help. 
He  went  from  house  to  house,  far  and  near,  making  in- 
quiries, trudging  most  of  the  time  on  foot,  and  coming 
home  with  a  heavy  sense  of  failure.  But  the  day  before 
i  'iirisimas  his  face  looked  brighter,  and  he  said  to  Mary: 

"Can  you  spare  me  till  real  late,  Moll?  I've  got  a 
Hew,  and  I'm  going  to  borrow  Mr.  Packer's  horse." 

Mary  looked  anxiously  up  from  her  sewing,  saying, 
doubtfully:  "I  wouldn't  go  far  if  I  were  you,  Rex;  it's 
snowing  already,  and  I  don't  believe  there's  any  use. 
Father  thinks  that  by  this  time  everything1  has  been  sold, 
and  the  barrel  burned  up." 

"Father's  tired  out  with  all  his  trouble  and  sickness," 
answered  Rex.  "I  sha'ii't  give  it  up  yet.  But  if  Em's 
worse — 

' '  No,  Emily's  no  worse, "  said  Mary,  hurriedly.  ' '  That's 
not  why  I  don't  want  you  to  go.  But  I  depend  so  much 
on  you,  Rex,  and  I'm  afraid  the  storm  will  increase." 

"Oh,  it's  just  a  flurry;  I  don't  mind  that.  Good-by. 
Tell  Polly  to  have  the  lantern  lighted  at  the  gate,  and 
who  knows  what  I  may  bring  home  ?" 

Poor  Mary  sighed  hopelessly ;  but  just  then  the  feeble 
little  voice  to  which  she  always  paid  so  much  heed  called 
out:  "Come  here,  Mary,  and  talk  about  Emily  Graf  ton. 
I  uant  to  send  her  a  Christmas  present." 

"  What  shall  it  be  ?"  said  Mary,  smiling  as  cheerfully 
as  it'  the  wealth  of  the  world  were  theirs  to  choose,  and 
kissing  the  snow-drop  face. 

"Oh,  something  wonderful — a  poem,  I  think.  Listen; 
I've  been  trying  to  make  some  rhymes."  And  then  she 
recited  in  a  chanting,  queer  little  way  some  words  about 
a  friend  who  a  letter  did  send,  and  her  eyes  were  like 
stars  through  prison  bars,  and  she  wished  her  love  could  be 
a  dove,  and  whisper  in  her  ear,  "Merry  Christmas,  my 
dear." 

It  was  pitiful  to  see  the  child's  weakness,  but  Mary  for- 
got all  lesser  things  as  she  cheered  and  soothed  and  whiled 
away  the  time  which  would,  despite  all  they  could  do,  fre- 
quently drag  heavily. 

Meanwhile  something  was  occurring  which  would  have 
made  even  the  tired  sister's  eyes  unclose  could  a  vision  of 
it  have  come  to  her  in  her  dreams. 

In  the  course  of  his  many  inquiries  and  persistent  search 
Rex  had  heard  of  some  one  who  had  seen  a  barrel  with 
his  father's  name  on  it,  and  this  person  had  directed  him 
to  a  little  cluster  of  frame  houses  in  the  same  town  which 
boasted  of  an  express  office  and  a  railway  station.  These 
houses  were  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  near  the  railway, 
and  were  not  of  an  inviting  aspect.  Indeed, the  reputation  of 
those  who  lived  there  was  far  f  rom  good ;  but  Rex's  impulse 
was  too  strong  for  caution,  and  his  courage  was  great- 
er than  his  wisdom.  It  seemed  to  him,  also,  quite  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  refuse  to  give  up  peaceably  a  thing 
which  did  not  belong  to  him,  when  once  this  fact  was 
proved.  So,  riding  up  in  the  dim  twilight  of  the  short 
and  wintry  afternoon  on  the  back  of  Jack,  Mr.  Packer's 
hors<>,  to  which  was  harnessed  an  old  drag  wood  sled,  he 
dismounted  at  the  gate  of  one  of  these  tumble-down  houses 
and  boldly  made  his  way  to  the  door. 

"Arrah,  an'  what  do  ye  want?"  asked  the  slatternly 


woman  who  answered  his  knock,  peering  at  him  in  a  pig- 
gish, indifferent  way. 

"I  want  to  see  Pat  Rafferty,  if  you  please,"  answered 
Rex,  politely. 

"Misther  Rafferty 's  not  to  be  sane  for  the  plazin  of  the 
loikes  of  ye,  I  can  tell  yez,"  said  the  woman,  slamming 
the  door  in  his  face,  and  grumbling  loudly  at  the  cold  air 
which  had  come  into  the  house.  Judging  from  the  waft 
of  rum  and  onions  which  had  saluted  Rex,  the  cold  air 
ought  to  have  been  welcomed,  but  as  it  was  not,  and  as 
he  could  hardly  venture  to  re-open  the  door,  he  turned  to 
a  big  lounging  boy  of  his  own  age,  and  asked  where  Pat 
Rafferty  was  to  be  found. 

"  Mostly  over  yonder,"  was  the  reply,  as  the  boy  point- 
ed to  a  low  drinking  saloon. 

"But  are  you  sure  he  is  not  at  home  now  ?"  said  Rex, 
somewhat  baffled  by  these  disagreeable  replies. 

"  I  ain't  sure  of  nothin'.    What  do  you  want,  anyhow  ?" 

"I  want  to  see  Rafferty  on  business." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  boy,  waking  up  and  looking  quite  inter- 
ested, "  I'll  do  as  well;  I'm  his  son." 

"And  I'm  Mr.  Duiibar's  sou.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Dun- 
bar  ?" 

"No;  never  heerd  on  him." 

"Not  the  minister  over  at  Greenfield  ?" 

"No." 

"Well,  I've  come  to  see  if  your  father  can  give  me 
some  information  about  a  barrel  which  has  gone  astray." 

"  Indade,"  said  the  boy,  contemptuously. 

"Yes,"  said  Rex,  suddenly  warming  up  and  stalking 
over  to  a  shed  which  had  once  been  a  barn,  but  which 
now  could  hardly  be  called  by  so  respectable  a  name, 
"and  if  you've  no  objection  I'll  just  go  in  here  for  a  mo- 
ment and  see  what  I  can  find." 

"You  won't  do  nothin'  of  the  sort,"  said  the  boy,  com- 
ing after  him;  but  Rex  was  too  quick,  and  had  flung  the 
door  open. 

"Objections  or  no  objections,  I'm  going  in,"  he  said, 
and  made  his  action  suit  his  words. 

"  Come  out  of  that,  you ,"  howled  the  big  boy;  but 

Rex  was  in,  and  pulling  down  a  pile  of  straw  which  hid  a 
lot  of  lumber  in  a  far  corner  of  the  old  shed.  A  quick 
gleam  of  satisfaction  danced  across  his  features  as  he  saw 
a  barrel  top  with  Rev.  R.  D unbar  in  black  paint  on  its 
surface;  but  his  satisfaction  was  but  momentary,  for  in 
another  instant  the  big  boy  was  pounding  him  and  bela- 
boring him  with  his  big  fists.  "Take  that  for  bein'  a 
mane,  snakin  vagabond!"  he  cried;  "and  that!  and  that! 
and  that!"  and  all  that  Rex  could  do  was  to  dodge  the 
blows.  Fortunately  for  him,  he  was  quick  and  lithe,  and 
his  antagonist  was  heavy  and  slow.  But  there  was  now 
nothing  before  him  but  to  get  away  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. Literally  fighting  his  way  out  to  Jack,  he  would 
have  been  unable  to  mount  him  had  not  his  antagonist 
stumbled  and  fallen  as  they  reached  the  gate. 

The  cries  had  now  brought  to  every  door  and  window  a 
crowd  of  dirty  faces,  more  or  less  angry.  Quickly  and 
dexterously  unharnessing  Jack,  Rex  left  the  old  wood 
sled  to  its  fate,  and  got  on  his  horse — not  a  moment  too 
soon,  for  from  the  adjacent  saloon  came  a  big  brawny 
man,  who  shook  his  fist  at  him  and  showered  abuse  upon 
him.  In  his  excitement  Rex  turned  the  wrong  way.  and 
in  a  short  time,  blinded  by  snow,  he  was  completely  be- 
wildered. Night  dropped  down  suddenly,  and  here  was 
our  young  friend,  in  all  the  cold  and  stormy  darkness, 
miles  away  from  home,  and  in  danger  of  being-  overtaken 
by  the  desperate  and  wicked  people  he  had  so  willfully 
enraged. 

Rex's  thoughts  were  not  pleasant.  He  regretted  hav- 
ing been  so  fool-hardy ;  he  knew  Mary  would  be  anx- 
ious and  his  father  displeased,  and  he  was  getting  very 
hungry  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  the  barrel,  and 
who  could  tell  but  that  its  contents  might  not  yet  have  been  / 
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disturbed  ?  And  then  with  a  pang-  he  thought  that  now 
the  thieves  would  have  warning-  and  time  to  dispose  of  it. 
He  could  have  cried  with  vexation  as  this  thought  came 
uppermost,  but  just  at  this  moment  Jack's  hoof  struck 
something.  Yes,  it  was  the  railway  track,  and  by  fol- 
lowing it  he  could  soon  come  to  some  landmark. 

But  the  snow  was  getting  deeper  and  deeper,  and  he 
had  much  difficulty  in  making  his  way.  Presently  to  his 
quick  ear  came  the  jingle  of  bells;  then  he  saw  a  twin- 
kling light  drawing  nearer  and  nearer.  He  must  be  cau- 
tious now ;  so,  dismounting,  he  drew  Jack  aside,  and  stood 
with  shivering  eagerness  to  see  who  might  be  approach- 
ing. A  sound  of  soft  voices,  a  merry  childish  laug-h,  the 
bark  of  a  little  clog — surely  these  could  not  be  his  pursuers ! 
— and  he  ventured  nearer.  He  could  now  see  a  large  sleigh 
with  four  horses,  and  a  man  beside  the  driver  holding  a 
lantern. 

"Sleigh  ahoy!"  shouted  Rex,  as  if  it  had  been  a  ship 

"Hello  there!     Who  are  you  ?"  was  the  answer. 

"A  boy  in  distress,"  answered  Rex,  as  well  as  his  chat- 
tering teeth  would  allow. 

"Stop!"  cried  a  voice  muffled  in  furs,  and  the  sleigh 
drew  up. 

Rex  went  to  its  side,  and  told  his  story  in  as  few  words 
as  he  could  put  it. 

"What  is  your  name?"  asked  the  same  soft,  muffled 
voice. 

"RexDunbar." 

"  You  don't  say  so!     Reverend  Mr.  Dunbar's  son  ?' 

"Yes,"  said  Rex;  "and  if  you  can  put  me  in  the  way 
of  getting  home,  my  father — 

"Don't  say  another  word.  Get  right  in  here;  there's 
plenty  of  room.  Why,  child,  you're  half  frozen  !  Jane. 
Emily,  this  is  Rex  Dunbar.  He's  been  looking-  for  that 
lost  barrel,  and  found  MS."  And  then  Miss  Grafton  told 
Rex  that  his  father  was  her  youngest  brother's  chum  at 
college,  and  that  Emily  and  she  were  going  on  a  Christmas 
visit  to  Mr.  Dunbar's  house;  that  the  train  had  broken 
down  on  account  of  the  snow,  and  she  had  hired  a  sleigh, 
and  absolutely  needed  Rex  to  show  them  the  way. 

But  Rex  had  to  explain  more  leisurely,  and  Jack  had  to 
be  tied  to  the  sleigh,  and  the  boy  was  so  utterly  spent  that, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  anxiety  they  all  knew  would  pos- 
sess the  family  at  Greenfield,  Miss  Grafton  would  have 
asked  lodgings  at  the  nearest  farm-house.  As  it  was,  her 
indignation  was  so  great  that  she  drove  into  the  town,  got 
a  search-warrant  from  the  justice  of  the  peace,  and  after 
Rex  had  been  given  some  supper,  went  at  once  to  the  Raf- 
fertys'. 

Great  was  the  consternation  when  the  constable  march- 
ed in  upon  the  squalid  huts  and  demanded  the  minister's 
barrel,  and  great  was  Rex's  joy  to  find  that  the  precious 
barrel  had  not  been  opened. 

Miss  Grafton.  with  her  active  city  ways,  would  have  had 
Pat  Ralt'erty  and  his  son  arrested,  but  Rex  begged  that  his 
father  might  decide  that  matter,  and  in  view  of  its  being 
Christmas  Eve,  Miss  Grafton  waived  her  wish  to  punish 
the  evil-doers,  and  contented  herself  with  having  the 
minister's  barrel  fastened  on  the  wood  sled,  and  a  man 
hired  to  drive  Jack. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  Mary  was  aroused  from  a 
deep  sleep  by  Emily's  calling  her. 

"What  is  it,  dearie?"  asked  the  elder  sister,  remember- 
ing with  a  pang  that  Rex  had  not  come  home. 

"Hark!  I  hear  Christmas  bells,"  said  Emily,  sitting 
up  among  her  pillows;  "and  look,  Mary,  the  stars  are  all 
shining." 

"You  are  dreaming,  my  love,"  said  Mary,  pushing 
aside  the  curtain  to  see  Polly's  lantern  giving  but  a  feeble 
glimmer  at  the  gate. 

"  But  it  has  stopped  snowing,  and  I  do  hear  bells,"  per- 
sisted Emily.  "Yes,  they  come  nearer  and  nearer." 


"Oh,  is  it  a  warning?"  cried  Mary,  to  herself;  "are the 
Christmas  angels  coming  for  my  sister  Emily?"  And 
then  she  strove  to  hush  the  excited  girl. 

"Go  to  sleep,  my  darling,"  she  whispered,  clasping  her 
in  her  arms. 

"But  I  do  hear  the  bells,  Mary:  they  are  coming— oh, 
so  near!  Is  it  not  sweet  music ?" 

"It  is  indeed,"  said  Mary,  now  hearing  for  the  first 
what  the  child's  keener  ear  had  detected  so  much  sooner, 
and  on  the  still  cold  air  the  sleigh-bells  rang  out  merrily. 
With  a  relieved  heart,  Mary  took  Emily  to  the  sitting- 
room,  and  stirred  up  the  dying  embers  on  the  hearth.  She 
had  no  sooner  done  so  than  a  loud  cheery  call  of  "Merry 
Christmas!"  from  Rex,  and  a  curious  mingling  of  strange 
voices,  with  the  stopping  of  the  sleigh  and  the  barking  of 
a  dog,  saluted  her.  Mr.  Dunbar  came  hurrying  from  his 
room  in  his  dressing-gown,  and  Polly  and  Tom  in  their 
night-gowns  stood  like  little  spectres  in  the  doorway,  as 
Rex  came  in,  followed  by  Miss  Grafton  and  Emily  and 
Jane  and  Jip. 

"  Here  we  all  are,  father  and  Mary — here  is  Miss  Graf- 
ton, who  says  we  are  all  friends  of  hers,  because  she  loved 
Aunt  Polly,  and  she  is  come  to  spend  Christmas  with  us — 
and  I've  got  the  barrel!" 

It  was  all  somewhat  bewildering,  and  there  was  need 
of  rather  more  explanation,  but  Rex  seemed  to  think  he 
had  said  all  that  was  necessary,  and  Emily  Grafton  had 
at  once  discovered  Emily  Dunbar  in  the  big  arm-chair, 
and  had  knelt  beside  her  and  kissed  her,  and  put  Jip  in 
her  lap,  before,  the  elders  had  found  words  to  express  them- 
selves; but  Miss  Grafton  was  not  long  in  making  herself 
known,  and  had  Polly  in  her  embrace,  telling  her  she 
looked  like  her  aunt,  and  asking  Mr.  Dunbar  if  he  would 
ever  have  given  his  child  such  a  queer  name  had  not  his 
sister  Polyanthus  been  the  sweetest  girl  that  ever  lived. 

It  was  a  merry  party  indeed  when  the  tall  clock  struck 
one,  and  they  all  shook  hands,  crying,  "A  happy  Christ- 
mas!" And  it  was  hard  to  get  them  all  to  go  to  bed,  and 
much  ingenuity  did  Mary  show  in  stowing  them  all 
away  for  what  remained  of  the  night. 

In  the  morning  the  barrel  was  opened  amid  much  re- 
joicing, and  to  its  contents  Miss  Grafton  added  substan- 
tial gifts,  and  before  the  day  was  over  she  had  induced 
Mr.  Dunbar  to  consent  to  her  placing  Rex  in  a  good 
school,  and  to  letting  Emily  visit  her  in  the  city  long 
enough  to  receive  the  best  of  medical  treatment. 

"A  happy  Christmas  we  have  had,  indeed !"  was  Mary's 
comment,  as  they  all  gathered  about  the  glowing  li- 
the twilight,  and  she  looked  with  loving  admiration  upon 
the  glad  little  faces  about  her.  The  two  Emilies  were  in 
one  big  chair,  telling  stories  to  each  other;  Polly  was  put- 
ting three  or  four  small  dolls  to  sleep ;  Tom,  in  his  father's 
arms,  was  already  dreaming  of  the  wax  cherub  which 
floated  over  the  beautiful  tree  in  the  corner;  and  Rex  was 
holding  worsted  which  Miss  Grafton  was  winding. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Dunbar,  in  response;  "we  were  like 
tern  pest- tossed  mariners  on  a  troubled  sea  when  Miss  Graf- 
ton  came  to  our  rescue  with  her  Christinas  deeds  of  loving- 
kindness." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Miss  Grafton,  simply  and  sincere- 
ly; "  but  you  must  not  forget  our  little  letter-writers,  nor 
Rex's  bravery,  nor  Jane's  warm  sympathy." 

"  Xo,  indeed,"  said  Mary.  "Nothing  of  this  Christmas 
shall  ever  be  forgotten." 

When  the  holidays  were  over,  Rex  went  to  school,  but 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  Raft'ertys.  bad 
as  they  were,  had  said  "he  was  no  coward,  if  he  tuns  // 
minister's  son."  Their  wretched  hovel  had  burned  down 
a  few  days  after  his  encounter  with  them,  and  Mr.  Dun- 
bar  thought  them  sufficiently  punished.  As  for  the  two 
Emilies,  they  became  inseparable  friends,  and  the  last 
combination  letter  they  wrote  reported  Emily  Dunbar  to 
be  as  well  and  strong  as  Emily  Grafton. 
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A  BABY  QUEEN. 

BY    HELEN    S.   CON  A  NT. 

ON  the  2f)th  of  November,  1885,  the  great  royal  palace 
of  thf  I'railo.  in  Madrid,  the  capital  of  Spain,  was  a 
scene  of  mourning.      Early  iu  the  morning  of  that  day 
Ail'onv.  the  Twelfth,  King  of  Spain,  died. 

Although  ten  years  have  passed  since  the  Spaniards 
acknowledged  Alfonso  as  their  ruler,  he  was  still  a  very 
young  man,  being  only  twenty-eight  years  old  when  he 
died,  leaving  his  throne  and  crown  to  his  oldest  daugh- 
ter, a  sweet  child  of  five  years,  who  frolics  in  her  nursery 
and  plays  with  dolls,  like  all  other  little  girls,  but  who, 
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QUEEN    MERCEDES    OP   SPAIN. 


for  all  that,  is  Maria  de  las  Mercedes  Isabella  Theresa 
Christina  Alphonsina  Hyaciutha,  Princess  of  Asturias 
and  Queen  of  Spain. 

The  baby  Queen  Mercedes,  the  name  by  which  she  is 
known,  was  born  on  the  12th  of  September,  1880.  Her 
child  life  has  been  very  happy.  She  has  a  baby  sister, 
the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa,  born  in  1882.  and  the  Queen- 
mother,  Christina,  is  the  most  loving  and  devoted  of  par- 
ents, caring  nothing  for  the  regal  pomp  and  display  by 
which  she  is  surrounded,  and  never  so  happy  as  when 
fondling  and  caressing  her  children. 

Alfonso,  the  kindest  and  wisest  King  that  Spain  has 
possessed,  was  also  an  affectionate  parent.  The  people 
of  the  great  city  of  Madrid  saw  no  prettier  sight  than 
when,  on  sunny  afternoons,  the  royal  family  took  a  drive 
along  the  avenues  of  the  Prado,  the  youthful  King  bow- 
ing and  smiling  in  answer  to  the  greetings  of  his  people, 
the  Queen,  with  her  sweet,  placid  face,  and  the  two  baby 
Princesses  laughing  at  the  sunshine,  too  young  to  feel 
any  cloud  which  might  be  gathering  in  the  treacherous 
atmosphere  of  Spain,  and  which  did  gather  at  times, 
throwing  a  shadow  of  anxiety  over  the  faces  of  the  young 
King  and  Queen. 

Spain  is  not  an  easy  country  to  govern.  The  people  are 
restless  and  hot-tempered ;  many  of  them  desire  a  repub- 
lic. In  1868  they  drove  Queen  Isabella  the  Second,  the 
grandmother  of  baby  Mercedes,  from  her  throne,  and 
forced  her  to  fly  from  the  country.  Then  the  people  tried 
to  form  a  republic,  but  there  were  too  many  ambitious  men 


among  them.  There  were  insurrections  and  revolutions, 
and  poor  Spain  was  torn  in  pieces.  Her  people  are  not 
as  intelligent  as  the  people  of  the  United  States.  They 
do  not  understand  that  liberty  must  be  sustained  by  wise 
and  just  law.  So,  after  more  than  six  years  of  confusion, 
the  nation  called  Alfonso,  the  son  of  Queen  Isabella,  to 
sit  upon  the  throne  of  Spain  and  become  their  King. 

Surrounded  by  rivals  and  a  restless,  fickle  people,  the 
lot  of  the  baby  Queen  of  Spain  is  not  one  to  be  envied. 
Far  better  to  be  any  one  of  the  bright-eyed  readers  of 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  with  a  kingdom  of  loving 
hearts,  than  to  stand  in  the  place  of  this  tiny  Queen. 
But  little  Mercedes  knows  nothing,  as  yet,  of  the  trouble 
and  sorrow  which  the  future  may  hold  for  her.  Until  her 
education  is  completed,  and  she  is  old  enough  to  under- 
stand her  position,  her  mother,  as  Queen-Regent,  will  as- 
sume all  her  daughter's  royal  responsibilities  and  duties. 
The  Queen  Christina  was,  before  her  marriage  with  Al- 
fonso, an  Austrian  Princess,  living  in  studious  retirement 
in  the  ancient  city  of  Prague.  She  is  said  to  be  a  woman 
of  firmness  and  wisdom,  one  who  will  keep  the  hearts  of 
the  Spanish  people  faithful  to  her  young  daughter,  if  such 
a  thing  is  possible. 

And  while  the  young  Castilian  maiden  dances  through 
the  sunny  days  of  her  unconscious  childhood,  the  world 
looks  at  her  and  remembers  all  the  strange  events  con- 
nected with  the  great  throne  of  Spain,  which  has  now 
fallen  into  her  baby  hands.  From  this  throne,  upon  which 
at  that  time  sat  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Columbus  went 
forth  in  1492  to  discover  an  unknown  country  beyond  the 
western  sea;  and  to  the  same  throne  he  returned,  a  year 
later,  with  golden  trophies,  dark-skinned  natives  clad  in 
fantastic  costume,  and  wonderful  tales  of  the  strange  laud 
across  the  ocean,  as  a  reward  for  which  Isabella,  stretching 
out  her  royal  hand  to  the  bold  adventurer,  bestowed  upon 
him  the  title  of  Admiral  and  Viceroy  of  the  New  World. 

After  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  by  whose  marriage  the  four 
separate  kingdoms  of  Spain  had  been  united,  came  their 
grandson,  Charles  the  Fifth,  King  of  Spain  and  Emperor 
of  Germany  and  Austria.  He  reigned  for  forty  stormy 
years,  and  at  last,  worn  out  with  many  wars,  he  retired  to 
a  monastery,  resigning  his  Spanish  crown  to  his  sou, 
Philip  the  Second,  the  most  cruel  and  merciless  of  all  the 
Kings  of  Spain. 

The  great  palace  of  the  Prado,  where  Alfonso  died,  was 
built  by  Philip  the  Fifth.  It  is  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent palaces  in  the  world.  It  contains  the  elegant  private 
apartments  of  the  royal  family,  a  gorgeous  throne-room, 
and  a  museum  where  may  be  seen  the  armor  worn  by 
Charles  the  Fifth,  his  son  Philip  the  Second,  and  other- 
Spanish  monarchs,  besides  many  other  treasures  of  a  royal 
past. 

The  little  Queen  is  the  mistress  of  other  magnificent 
palaces.  The  most  celebrated  among  them  all  is  the  Es- 
curial,  which  has  been  called  the  eighth  wonder  of  the 
world.  This  great  palace,  which  stands  upon  a  hill  twen- 
ty miles  from  Madrid,  was  built  by  Philip  the  Second, 
and  in  a  small  chamber  of  the  vast  building  this  wretched 
King  died. 

Under  the  high  altar  of  the  chapel  of  the  Escurial  is  the 
great  royal  vault  where  the  dead  Kings  and  Queens  of 
Spain  lie  buried.  Charles  the  Fifth,  Philip  the  Second, 
and  other  royal  dead  are  here.  And  here,  too,  only  a  few 
weeks  ago,  was  carried  the  body  of  Alfonso.  It  was  laid 
to  rest  by  the  side  of  his  first  Queen,  Mercedes,  a  fair 
Spanish  maid,  who  died  after  a  short  married  life  of  six 
months,  and  in  whose  memory  the  baby  Queen  received 
her  name. 

Maria  de  las  Mercedes  is  a  beautiful  name  for  a  Queen. 
Its  true  significance  is  Our  Lady  of  Mercies.  Let  us  hope 
that  God  will  spare  both  life  and  crown  to  the  young 
Queen,  and  that  she  will  prove  a  true  Lady  of  Mercy  to- 
long-suffering  Spajn! 
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BORN-OF-A-MONDAY 

FAlR-OE-BiCE. 

BORN-OF-A-TUEJDAY 

FULL-  OF  GRACE. 
BORN  -  OF-A  -"WEI>N  E«>AY 

MERRY-AND-OLAD. 
BORN-OF  -A  THURSDAY 


BORN-OF-A-FRIDAY 


BORN-OF-A-JATURDAY 

WORK  FOR-A  LIVING 


NEVER-JHAL^WANT. 
JO-THEKEJ  -THE  WEEK 

ANO-THE-END-ONY. 
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A  >KW  SKKIAL  ST(»ltV, 

JO'S    OPPORTUNITY. 

BY  Lucv  C.  LILLIE, 
Author  of  "  Nan,"  "  Rolf  House,"  etc. 


Tlu:  new  serial  story,  tin-  title  of  which  H  uiven 
above,  will  begin  in  the  next  number. 

In  "Jo's. Opportunity"  Mrs.  Lillie  deals  with 
ly  new  characters.  "Jo"  is  a  girl  in  very 
poot-  circumstances,  and  surrounded  by  evil  in- 
fluences. The  stow  shows  the  awakening  in  her 
of  nobler  aspirations,  and  the  development  of  the 
gund  ihat  lay  hidden  under  a  rude  and  defiant 
manner. 

Tin-  story  is  as  fascinating  as  anything  Mrs. 
Lillie  lias  written,  the  characters  being  lovable 
and  life-like,  the  change  of  scene  frequent,  and 
the  movement  continuous. 

The  illustrations  will  be  by  Mr.  W.  T.  SMEDLEY. 


POST-OFFICE  BOX. 


HARPER,  low*. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,—  I  wish  to  give  the  readers 
of  I  In-  l'i  is  t  office  Box  a  sketch  of  a  nutting  party 
thN  tall  in  which  I  took  part.  As  you  all  know, 
at  the  present  lime  the  ei.imtry  is  overrun  by  a 
<-ert;iin  little  animal  called  the  field-mouse,  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  rodents.  It  is  a  very 
small  creature,  cute  and  cunning  in  its  ways,  but, 
very  destructive  to  all  kinds  of  grain.  In  the  fall 
of"  tin.1  year,  when  cruel  Jack  Frost  has  stripped 
the  trees  of  their  foliage,  and  the  nuts  lie  on  the 
ground,  this  little  being  prepares  himself  for  win- 
ter. First  he  selects  a  small  clump  of  hazel  brush 
under  which  to  build  his  house  and  store  his  win- 
ter supply.  The.  house  consists  of  iln-ee  apart- 
ments —  one  to  sleep  in,  one  to  place  nuts,  ft  <•  .in. 
and  one  in  which  to  put  the  shells  when  tin1;  nuts 
ten  Tin1  first  apartment  is  connected  with 
the  outer  world  by  a.  passage  large  eiioii-h  t  <>  ;,  Li- 
mit free  egress  in  case  of  emergency  ;  this  apart- 
ment is  connected  with  the  second  by  a  similar 
path.  and.  the  same  with  the  third.  In  winter, 
when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  and  the 
field  mire  i  -iin  not  force  themselves  out.  the  third 
PHIMI  i-:  u-e(i  to  put  the  rubbish  in.  The  field- 
moii-e  h;js  a  warm,  cozy  nest,  composed  of  dead 
grass  chiefly.  and  he  can  live  under-ground  a~ 
comfortably  as  we  do  on  top  in  our  hou.M  -.  it 
has  eertain  roads  leading  from  all  directions  ju 
its  house,  over  which  it  travels.  The  Around  is 
generally  heaped  up  around  or  on  top  of  it  s  h<  >n-e 
with  the  dirt  which  it  displaces  while  building. 
The  way  we,  procured  our  nuts  was  this  :  \ve  dug 
all  around  the  clump  of  brush  and  pulled  it  away, 
ami  the  nuts  lay  before  us,  ready  to  be  picked  up. 
Sinne  nutting  parties  gathered  as  many  as  twelve 
bn-!iHs  in  one  day  in  this  manner.  1  thought  it 
a  pity  to  rob  the  poor  little  animals,  but  consid- 
ering tin1  damage  they  do  to  our  crops,  I  relieved 
my  eonsci.'nee  in  that  way.  My  mother  thought 
it  a  great  wrong;  do  you?  HAKIM  u  If 

I  confess.  Master  Harper,  that  when  I  read  your 
;ie.  ,,unt  of  the  care,  and  ingenuity  displayed  by 
the  rt*>ld-mice.  I  wondered  how  you  boys  could 
have  the  heart  to  plunder  their  painfully  gather- 
ed stores.  I  look  at  it  from  your  mother's,  not 
from  the  farmer's,  point  of  view.  It  really  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  less  cruel  to  kill  the  mice 


at  once,  if  they  cause  much  injury  to  the  crops, 
than  to  rob  them  of  their  provisions  and  leave 
them  to  slo\\-  starvation.  Why  could  you  not  go 
out  with  poles  and  pails,  and  collect  nuts  your- 
selves, shaking  them  from  the  trees  where  they 
gn>w?  That  would  be  a  better  way,  and  there 
would  lie  more  fun  in  it,  1  think. 


EASTCOTR,  MIDDLESEX,  ENGLAND. 

I  ain  a  girl  of  twelve  years  old.  My  mother  is 
the  kindest  in  the  world.  There  is  one  girl  who 
said  she  wrote  to  our  dear  Princess  of  '\Vale>, 
and  as  I  love  her  very  much,  I  would  be  very 
much  obliged  to  the  young  lady  writer  if  she 
would  write  to  me  at  Haydon  Hall,  Vernier,  Mid- 
dlesex (my  name  is  C.  Edwards,  and  I  am  a  girl), 
and  tell  me  about  her  letter.  My  favorite  authors 
are  Mark  Twain,  diaries  Dickens.  Mrs.  Lovett 
Cameron,  and  Florence  Warden.  I  will  tell  you 
ot1  a  lit  i  it-  advent  ure  we  had  at  the  sea-side  once. 
It  was  a  fine  day.  ami  my  father  and  a  grown-up 
cousin  were  going  for  a  nice  row  on  the  sea,  so  [ 
asked  it'  1  could  eome  too,  and  fat  her  said  I  might- 
After  we  had  been  in  the  boat  a  little  while,  he 
a>ke<]  me  if  I  would  like  to  go  back,  while  he  and 
my  eousin  should  go  on  without,  me.  However, 
I  wanted  to  stay;  and  I  did.  My  brother  was 
out  too.  Soon  we  saw  a  little  sail  far  away,  and 
ray  father  knew  it  was  my  brother,  and  he  didn't 
like  him  to  sail,  so  we  rowed  out  to  him.  Now  it 
was  getting  cold,  tin-  waves  vyere  get  ting  big,  and 
the  wind  was  blowing,  but  still  father  was  afraid 
my  brother  would  meet  with  accident;  so  out  we 
had  to  go,  and  at  last  we  reached  him.  Then  the 
tide  had  turned,  and  we  could  not  row  in,  so  we 
had  to  >ail  very  slowly,  and  we  got  back  late. 

C.E. 


This  bright  little  bit  of  verse  tells  a  true  story, 

and  romes  from  Walter  L.,  Lawrence,  Kun^as- : 

Two  little  midgets  out  at  play 
On  a  chill  November  day : 
Teddy,  stunlv,  stout,  ami  fair, 
With  a  self-reliant  air; 
Edna,  full  of  gentle  grace, 
With  a  sweet  and  tender  face. 
Auntie  ot  the  cold  takes  note, 
Brings  for  her  darling  out  a  coat, 
Buttons  him  up  tight  and  warm  ; 
Turns  to  Kdna.  whose  slight  form 
Shivers  in  the  frosty  air: 
"Aren't  you  very  cold,  my  dear? 
Ilest  run  home  and  get  your  cloak." 
Kdna  Marts  with  anxious  look, 
t.o;ii)i  to  leave  her  playmate  dear 
Even  for  her  cloak's  good  cheer, 
Walks  a  1  IT  tic  way,  so  slow, 
Then  turns  back,  her  face  aglow, 
Quickly  bound-  to  Teddy's  side, 
Problem  solved  ami  cold  defied  — 
"Teddy  will  put,  his  arm  round  me. 
Then  1  shall  be,  warm,1'  says  she. 


NASHVILI.K.  TKNNKSSEE. 

This  city,  the  capital  of  Tennessee,  is  a  very 

: 'Miner,  but  now,  as  Nature  has 

i   her  winter  garb,  there   are   no   pretty 

ll-i\\  i'1-x  nor  given  l*'ii  \  es  \  iMble.    We  are  all  look- 
ing forward  to  Santa  rlaus's  visit  with  pleasure, 

LOUISE  E. 


anese  gardens.  These  figures  were  in  all  sorts 
of  shapes;  some  were  in  boats,  some  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  and  some  animals,  and  cats 
without  tails.  We  paid  two  cents  to  go  into  each 
little  garden,  and  after  seeing  about  ten  of  them 
we  rode  home  in  jinrikishas,  or  carriages  pulled 
by  men.  There  is  much  more  I  could  tell  you 
about  both  odd  and  strange  in  this  country,  and 
if  you  like  this  letter,  I  will  write  again. 

KATHLEEN  B. 

Do  so,  dear.  We  had  a  chrysanthemum  show 
in  New  York  in  the  autumn,  but  it  was  not  so 
fancifully  arranged  as  the  one  you  s-aw. 


TOKIO,  JAPAN. 

I  live  in  Japan.  My  home  is  in  Kobe,  but  now 
I  am  in  Tokio.  The  other  day  we  went  to 
a  chrysanthemum  show.  The  chrysanthemums 
were  all  arranged  iu  figures  in  pretty  little  Jap- 


CLOONYQCIN,  TULSK,  Ir.eLAM>. 

;  have  been  receiving  this  charming  paper  for 
some  time,  but  have  never  yet  written  a  letter 
for  it,  so  I  do  hope  this  will  be  printed.  I  live  in 
the  west  of  Ireland.  I  do  not  suppose  many  peo- 
ple would  choose  to  live  there  in  its  present  dis- 
turbed state.  My  father  is  a  landlord.  We  at- 
tend church  in  a  neighboring  town  about  four 
miles  off.  A  few  Sundays  ago  it  was  the  scene 
of  a  Land  League  meeting ;  a  platform  was  erect- 
ed nearly  opposite  the  cathedral,  and  we  could 
hear  the  drum  beating  now  and  then  during  serv- 
ice. Church  over,  we  drove  home  on  a  car.  Aft- 
er some  delay,  we  met  two  bands  on  our  way, 
and  there  was  rather  a  crowd,  but  we  reached 
home  in  safety.  I  have  a  gray  cat,  and  my  young- 
est brother  has  a  dog.  which  are  our  only  pets. 
I  often  play  lawn  tennis  in  summer;  being  the 
youngest  girl  of  a  large  family,  there  is  nearly  al- 
ways some  one  to  play  with.  I  am  also  fond  of 
skating.  It  must  be  jolly  in  America,  as  some- 
times the  frost  here  lasts  only  a  short  time,  and 
we  seldom  have  enough  of  either  frost  or  snow 
to  enable  us  to  sleigh.  I  hope  this  letter  is  not 
too  long,  and  that  there  will  be  room  for  it  in  the 
Post-Office  Box.  I  saw  some  letters  from  English 
girls,  so  I  thought  I  would  write  too.  Jimmy 
Jirowirs  stories  are  awfully  jolly.  Also  I  like 
the  little  pictures  at  the  end  of  the  paper. 

CHRISTINE  L,  S.  F. 


SKIRBERHKN, IRELAND. 

MY  DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. — I  have  seen  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  at  the  house  of  one  of  mv  t  Vie  mis, 
and  1  like  it  very  much  ;  I  like  reading  the  po-t- 
oftice  Box  so  much  that  I  thought  1  would  like  to 
write  a  letter  to  you.  I  have  three  sisters  and  two 
brothers;  their  names  are  Sara  (eleven  years), 
Williamina  (ten  years),  Eva  (six  years),  Sam  (three 
years),  and  baby  (10  months).  I  have  for  pets  a 
pony,  two  cats,  two  does,  two  rabbits,  and  a  g'  -at. 
Our  dogs'  names  are  Guess  and  Nep ;  Guess  is 
very  fond  of  mischief,  and  will  tear  up  anything 
she  can  find.  My  rabbits  are  very  pretty  ones; 
one  is  a  white  one  with  pink  eyes,  and  the  other 
is  a  black  and  white  one;  they  arc  very  tame, 
and  will  come  to  me  as  soon  as  I  call  them.  I 
suppose  you  think  a  goat  is  a  very  queer  pet  to 
have,  but  I  got  mine  when  it  was  a  tiny  kid,  and 
now  it  is  a  very  large  goat ;  I  am  very  fond  ot  it. 
I  study  French  a  little,  but  I  fear  I  am  very  defi- 
cient in  it.  I  would  be  very  glad  if  one  of  your 
little  French  friends  would  correspond  with  me. 
1  am  very  fond  of  fancy-work,  and  sometimes  do 
it  for  mother.  I  am  doing  some  man-aim'  laci-at 
present.  DAISY  K.  (13  years). 

I  like  to  hear  of  a  little  girl  who  employs  her 
fingers  so  well. 


NEW  YORK   CITV. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  am  a  sick  little  girl  ten 
years  old.  I  have  been  taking  HAKPI.K'S  YOTNG 
PEOPLE  for  two  years.  1  hope  Jimmy  p.rown  will 
write  soon  again.  I  have  not  been  to  school,  be- 
cause  I  am  ill.  but  I  have  a  great  many  books 
and  a  paint-box.  After  I  read  the  books.  I  sit  up 
in  bed  and  paint  the  pictures.  All  my  HARPI:RS 
are  painted,  and  I  think  they  look  very  nice.  I 
never  had  a  letter  in  the  Post-office  Box  ;  I  hope 
you  will  print  this.  I  hope,  you  will  not  think  me 
a  boy  because  my  name  is  Clifford  ;  1  am  named 
after  my  father. 

Clifford  is  a  very  pretty  name  for  a  girl :  so  are 
Sidney"  and  Stanley,  both  which  names  I  have 
known  girls  to  bear.  I  hope  this  little  girl  will 
soon  be  well  again. 

SALKM,  NEW  JERSKV. 

We  read  Loyd  and  Barton's  letter  in  the  Post- 
office  Box.  and  as  we  are  twins,  we  thought  we 
would  write  too.  We  are  girls,  and  we  shall  be 
eight  years  old  on  New-year's  Day  We  do  not 
look  much  alike, although  we  both  have  Hue  eyes 
and  light  hair.  If  we  were  Loyd  and  Barton,  we 
would  coax  our  mamma  to  cut"  our  hair  right  off, 
for  fear  the  boys  would  call  us  "Sweer  small 
Jane."  We  are  learning  "  Hob's  Petticoat"  to 
recite  on  Christmas  Day.  We  have  a  pet  cat 
named  Collie.  He  has  '-aught  eleven  mice.  He 
comes  upstairs  every  morning  to  see  us.  We 
have  some  wheat  growing  in  a  glass  in  the  win- 
dow, and  he  jumps  up  in  the  window  and  eats  it 
if  we  do  not  wateli  him.  We  dried  some  catnip 
for  him  to  have  this  winter.  We  are  going  to 
make  him  a  stocking  to  Jiang  up  with  ours  on 
Christ  mas  Kve.aml  we  want  mamma  to  write  on 
a  piece  of  paper,  "  Krir-s.  this  is  our  kit  tie's  Mock- 
ing," and  we  shall  pin  it  fast  to  the  toe.  We  1»  >vc 
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to  read  the  little  letters  in  the  Post-office  Box, 
and  this  is  our  vt-ry  first  one  to  yon,  and  we  hope 
you  will  print  it.  Good-by  from 

MADGE  and  NELLIE. 


NKW  BRITAIN,  CONNECTICUT. 

I  am  a  little  boy  eight  years  old.  I  think  "  Rolf 
House" and  "Two  Arrows'.' are  splendid.  I  like 
to  hear  Indian  stories.  I  CM  to  tin' .Model  School, 
and  am  in  the  highest  class  in  my  room.  I  have 
one  pet,  a  little  kitten  named  Billy.  I  have  put  a 
red  ribbon  with  a  little  bell  on  it  around  his  neck  ; 
he  jingles  it  everywhere  he  goes.  My  sister  has 
a  canary  named  Don. 

Your  little  friend.  ARTHUR  C. 

Does  kitty  wear  a  bell  to  let  the  mice  know  he 
is  coming?  No  doubt  the  frisky  little  prowlers 
think  you  a  very  kind  boy,  and  admire  your  cat 
extremely. 

Little  Kate  S.,  nine  years  old,  wrote  the  story 
wlm-h  t'<  •!!<  >ws  while  her  mother  was  ill,  and  she 
had  to  amuse  herself  in  some  quiet  way. 

LILY'S  CHRISTMAS  TREE. 

Lily  Brookes  came  down-stairs  on  the  21st  of 
December  with  all  her  best  clothes  on.  She  was 
going  to  town  with  her  mother.  When  they 
opened  the  door  they  found,  to  their  surprise, 
that  it  was  sprinkling. 

"  Oh  dear,"  said  Lily  ;  "  now  we  can  not  go  !" 

"Wait  and  see,"  replied  her  mother.  "I  think 
it  will  soon  clear  off." 

Lily  waited,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  little 
patches  of  blue  sky  began  to  break  through  the 
clouds.  Soon  tin- rain  stopped.  Then  Lily'smo- 
ther  said,  "  Come,  we  will  go  now." 

They  had  a  fine  ride  in  the  cars  to  the  city. 
Then  they  went  first  to  a  toy  store,  where  Lily 
bought,  a' ball  for  brother  Dick,  a  tin  wagon  for 
little  Ted,  and  a  match-safe  for  papa.  As  they 
came  out  of  the  store.  Lily  saw  a  little  girl  look-  | 
ing  into  the  window.  She  had  a  ragged  shawl 
thrown  over  her  head,  her  dress  was  in  tatters, 
and  her  shoes  had  holes  in  them.  Lily's  mother 
felt  sorry  for  her.  and  asked  her  where'  she  \  i  v  ,  ••  i 
She  said  sin-  lived  away  down  at  the  other  end 
of  the  city,  on  a  street  so  small  and  dirty  that  it 
had  no  name.  Her  father  was  ill.  her  mother 
took  in  washing,  and  there  were  six  children. 
Lily's  mother  gave  her  a  piece  of  money,  and 
spoke  to  her  in  so  low  a  tone  that  Lily  couldn't 
hear.  Then  they  did  some  more  errands,  and 
Lily's  mother  bought  a  great  deal  of  cloth  and 
some  shoes  and  stockings  of  different  sizes. 
Lily  couldn't  imagine  what  for.  But  when 
Christmas  night  came,  and  brought  a  Christmas 
tree  with  it,  who  should  come  to  the  door  but, 
the  little  girl  Lily  saw  by  the  store,  and  with  her 
came  her  brothers  and  sisters.  They  took  home 
a  great  basket,  of  clothes  and  nice  tilings  to  eat, 
arid  Lily  thought  it  the  best  Christmas  she  had 
ever  had. 


THE  SHADOW  OF  A  VISIT. 

"Oh,  Edith  dear,  won't  it  be  splendid  fun  to 
drive  into  London  and  spend  the  day  with  <  !ous- 
in  Laura  !"  cried  little  May  Newton  to  her  sister. 

"I  hope  you  will  liml  it  so, "replied  Edith.  "As 
for  me,  I  shall  not  be  with  you." 

"You  will  not  go  to  London?"  said  her  brother 
Arthur,  looking  up  from  his  book  in  great  sur- 
prise. 

"  No  :  I  expect  to  do  something  better  than  go- 
ing to  London.  What  do  you  say  to  the  Zoolog- 
ical Gardens?"  said  Kdith.  with  a  smile. 

"Yon  don't  me:  m  to  say  you  are  going  there:-" 
asked  Arthur.  "  Pray  with  whom  are  you  going?" 

Edith  replied.  "The  Yintons  are  go'ing  to-mor- 
row, and  I  think  they  will  stop  for  me  on  the 
way ;  for  Mrs.  Vinton  said,  '  We  must  take  you 
with  us  some  day.'  " 

"Oh,  if  that's  all.  I  think  you  had  better  go 
with  us  to  London,"  said  Arthur.  "You  know 
how  disappointed  Aunt  May  will  be  if  you  do  not 
come." 

"  Well,  I  don't  see  what  it  matters  to  you  wheth- 
er I  go  or  not,"  said  Edith,  snappishly. 

"But,  Edith  dear,  you  know  we  love  to  have 
you  with  us.  and  we  always  have  such  fun  at 
Cousin  Laura's,  and  she  will  be  so  disappointed 
if  you  do  not  come."  said  little  May.  "  Oh,  won't 
you  come,  dear?" 

"Cousin  Laura  will  have  to  excuse  me  for  just 
this  once."  said  Edith.  "  for  I  do  so  long  to  go  to 
the  Gardens;  and  I  am  sure,  if  she  knew,  she 
would  wish  me  to  go.  Mamma  said  I  might  re- 
main at  home  if  I  wished,  so  I  think  I  will  stay." 

At  breakfast  the  next  morning  the  children 
were  all  eagerly  chatting  about  the  anticipated 
pleasures  of  the  day. 

"  I  hope  you  are  to  be  one  of  our  party."  said 
Mrs  Ncwt,,n  to  Kilirh.as  she  entered  the' room. 

"Oh,  mamma,  I  think  I  will  stop  at  home  just 
this  once."  said  Edith. 

"Do  as  you  please,  my  dear;  but  I  fear  you 
will  be  sorry,"  said  her  mother,  as  they  drove  off. 

Edith  was  now  left  to  her  own  resources,  and 
she  bethought  herself  how  to  employ  the  time 
until  the  Vintons  should  call.  "I  will  run  and 
put  on  my  new  hat  and  cloak,"  she  said,  "and  I 
shall  be  ready,  for  I  think  they  will  start  at  nine." 


Edith  grew  very  impatient,  as  the  time  went  on  ; 
she  almost  thought  they  were  not  coming.  Pre- 
sently there  was  the  s,,,,mi  ,,f  wheels;  the  car- 
riage was  just  appearing  near  a  turn  in  the  road. 
"Oh,  they  are  coming!  they  are  coming!"  she 
cried,  as  -lie  clapped  her  hands  with  delight, 
lint,  alas!  the  carriage  did  not  stop  for  poor 
Edith.  She  watched  il  until  it  was  out  of  sight, 
and  then  burst  inlo  lears 

"(Hi  dear!  why  di.l  I  not  take  Arthur's  advice, 
and  go  to  London?  Whai  a  miserable  day  I  shall 
have!  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  it.  What  a  nice 
time  Arthur  and  May  are  having  now!  Oh!  I 
wish  I  were  with  them  :  Well,  1  must  make  the 
most  of  my  disappointment,"  said  Edith  to  her- 
self. "What  shall  I  do?  I  will  make  that  dress 
for  dear  little  May's  doll,  and  the  bonnet,  and  I 
will  study  my  le.-son  in  the  Testament." 

Edith  was  wisely  so  busy  wiih  this  work  that 
she  did  not  notice  the  flight  of  time  until  she 
heard  the  sound  of  her  mother's  carriage  upon 
the  drive. 

"  (ih.  mamma  is  coming !"  she  exclaimed,  as  she 
ran  swiftly  down  the  garden-path  to  meet  them. 

The  carriage  drew  up  before  the  door,  and  Mrs. 
Newton  and  the  children  alighted.  Edith  bound- 
ed forward  and  threw  herself  into  her  mother's 
arms 

"lib.  mamma'  mamma  '"  she  cried,  "forgive 
me  for  displeasing  you!  lam  sorry  I  did  not  take 
v  "iir  advice  and  Arthur's,  and  goto  London  with 
you.  I  w ler  what  Cousin  Laura  will  think  of 

me."  she  added. 

"What  did  you  see, Edith  darling?"  cried  May, 
running  up  and  throwing  her  arms  around  her 
sister's  neck. 

"What  did  you  ^, •<>'••'  cried  Arthur,  eagerly. 

"  1  saw."  re], lie,]  Kdith.  with  a  contented  smile, 
"  that  it  is  better  to  take  things  which  are  within 
our  reach  than  wish  for  those  which  (as  Arthur 
says)  are  but  shadows."  B.  V.  -\. 

This  story  is  also  from  the  pen  of  a  little  girl, 
and  besides  being  well  told,  it  contains  a  very 
good  lesson 


er  before  written,  so  I  hope  this  will  be  published. 
I  am  a  little  American  girl  of  eleven  years,  and 
am  now  travelling  in  Knrope.  I  think  it  is  so  de- 
lightful'-all  the  ,,|,1  ruins  and  beautiful  paint- 
ings. We  have  travelled  through  Belgium  and 
Holland,  Germany  and  Austria,  Switzi  iiand,  It- 
aly, and  France  I  can  -peak  French  and  Ger- 
man vets  well,  and  al.-,,  some  Italian.  We  are 
now  in  Home,  which  is  perfectly  splendid.  The 
Colosseum  is  very  interesting,  and  St..  Peter's  is 
grand.  I  think  "  Two  Arrows"  is  a  good  story. 
\1  \,.,.  1 1,  JONES  H. 

BROOKLYN,  NKW  YORK. 

I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.    I  have  a  canary 
and  a  little  gray  kitten      I  have  a  white  one  tod. 

I  have  I n  sick  with  the  rheumaiism.     I  have 

three  dolls,  and  a  trunktul  ot'elothes  fur  them. 
Your  little  I  lie  m  I.  I;,  -siEG.  B*l.l. 


.        , 

much.  \s  ii  i,  ^,,  near  <  'lirUnnas.  there  are  a 
great  many  >eorets  her,  We  are  going  to  have 
a  Christmas  tree  ;  I  think  that  will  be  nice. 

.MABEL  A.  S. 

I  hope  you  had  a  kitten  for  one  present,  ami 
found  her  curled  up  just  under  the  Christmas 
tree. 


PBHI-,  NEBRASKA. 

I  live  in  Peru,  a  very  romantic  little  town  on 
the  bluffs  of  the  Missouri  1,'iver.  The  State  Nor- 
mal School  is  local c,t  here.  I  have  a  brother  and 
si-ter  attending  the  Normal.  I  attend  the  com- 
mon school.  There  are  many  hills,  and  we  have 
fine  fun  coasting.  <  (SCAR  31. 


HAPPY   NEW-YEAR. 

King  out.  ye  merry  New-Year  bells, 

Upon  the  frost  v  winter  air, 
And  as  your  gladsome  music  swells 

May  joy  and  peace  be  everywhere. 

C.  S.  B. 


HAVERSTRAW,  New  YORK. 

I  hare  taken  HAUPEK'S  Yorxr;  PEOPLE  for 
nearly  a  year,  and  when  I  have  a  year's  papers  I 
intend  to  get  them  bound.  I  live  in  the  country, 
and  go  to  school.  I  have  four  brothers  and  two 
sisters.  'A',-  are  all  going  to  New  York  to  spend 
Christ  mas  with  grandma.  I  am  twelve  years  old, 
and  last  year  I  packed  one  hundred  barrels  of 
apples  for  market,  but  this  year  had  not  many. 

JAMES  F.  F. 


sr.  I.,,ci*,  Mi-si, viu. 

DEAP.  PosTinsTiiKs-,,  I  am  a  little  girl  eight 
years  old  To-day  il  snowed  for  the  first  time, 
and  the  snow  was  very  deep.  In  the  summer- 
time I  am  very  fond  of  playing  croquet.  I  am 
very  fond  of  writing  and  reading,  so  I  am  always 
glad  when  HARPER'S  YOI -xr;  PEOPLE  comes.  I 
have  never  been  in  a  large  sleigh  with  horses,  so 
maybe  I  am  going  to-day.  I  belong  to  a  club,  in 
•which  we  all  give  money  to  buy  a  Christmas  pre- 
sent for  our  tea, -her  I  make  my  own  Christmas 
presents  myself.  I  live  near  Lafayette  Park,  and 

'i,  i I  of  rowing  in  the  summer. 

JOSEPHINE  CTNTHIAN  C. 


I  am  eleven  years  old.  and  my  only  pets  are  my 
doll  and  bird.  I  had  a  little  dog.  but  mamma  gave 
it  a  way.  as  ii  was  very  troublesome.  I),  >  you  think 
I  am  too  old  to  play  with  dolls?  HELEN  W. 

Not  at  all.    I  like  them  very  much  myself. 


DEAREST  POSTMISTRESS,— Though  I  have  taken 
your  charming  paper  for  ever  so  long,  I  have  ney- 


The  Postmistress  wi-hes  ihe  happiest  of  New 
Years  to  even  little  reader  she  sends  her  very 
special  thanks  lor  letters  which  cost  the  writers 
careful  searching  for  the  Nicobar  Islands  to  Ber- 
tie It.,  .lull.-  F..  Kiity  S..  Louisiana  W.,  Walter  J.. 
Ethel  S.,  H.  ollie  F,.,  Allir  ('.,  M.  G.  II..  Faiinip  M.. 
Sallie  F..  Helen  (i.,  Kva  I).  JI.,  and  Thomas  I'.  W. 
A  letter  giving  the  desired  information  to  little 
Mabel,  who  inquired  about  the  location  of  these 
islands,  had  arrived  and  was  published  beforn 
these  came. 


PUZZLES  FIfOM  YOUNIi  CONTHIHIITOUS. 

No.  1. 
HOUR-GLASS. 

centrals  read  downward  spell  the  name  of  a 
city  in  New  England. 

1.  The  story  ,,f  the  world's  progress.  2. To  ex- 
press gratitude.  3.  A  weapon.  4.  A  letter.  5. 
Consumed,  ii  At  a  distance,  but  not  out  of  sight. 
7.  Not  older.  GERTRUDE  UNDERBILL. 


No.  3. 

TWO   EAST  SQUARES. 

1.— 1.  A  labyrinth.    'J  To  encourage.    S.Relish. 
4.  A  girl's  name 

a.— 1.  Willingly.    •->  A  portion  of  land.   3.  A  girl's 
name.    4.  A  performance.  CHAMPION. 


No.  3. 

V    (  CUE 


1  to  2.  An  organ  of  the  body.  3  to  3.  A  re- 
ceptacle for  hoi,  ling  water.  4to3.  To  beat.  1  to 
4.  An  article  oi  apparel.  1  to  5.  A  dwelling.  4 
to  6.  A  pleasure,  r,  to  ti  To  devour.  3  to  8.  To 
place  a  support  i;  to  s  TO  worry.  2  to  7.  A  part 
of  the  body.  7  to  8.  To  hasten.  5  to  7.  Soil. 


No.  4. 

E  N  I  <;  M  A  . 

My  first  is  in  day.  but  not  in  night. 
My  second  is  in  war.  but  not  in  fight. 
Mv  third  is  in  pie.  but  not  in  cake. 
My  tonrth  is  in  pond,  but  not  in  lake. 
My  lil  tb  is  in  square,  but  not  in  round. 
My  whole  on  the  map  oi  Europe  is  found. 
And  it  goes  where  all  the  rivers  flow, 
Finally  into  the  sea  you  know. 

J.  H.  DONNELLY. 


ANSWEltS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  320. 

No.  1.— Spring. 

' 

No.  3.— Eyelid. 


Correct  answers  to  pu.  '-en  received 

from  C.  Montgomery.  Ressie  C.  and  Gertrude  C. 

1 1  el  Belts,  Harold 

Powers.  Maude  BunneTl,  A rthurCrabtree.A. John- 
son Naiiki  Poo.  Ko-Ko,  Queen  Lou.  B  S.Gibson. 
Gertie.  Pundy.  Lewis  Ii..  Jean  I).  G..  Sophie  S.  Sell- 
man  Fei  MaryC.J  Healy,  Champion,  Miss  Dinny, 
Cockade  City,  T  C  Bill,  Helen  W.,  Susie  Asplin, 
Arthur  Wait,-.  Ethel  S..  Luther  I,.,  and  G.  T. 
Purdy. 

[For  EXCHANGES,  see  3d  and  3d  pages  of  cmer.} 
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LAUGHING-GAS  FANCIES. 

BY  R.  K.  MUNKITTRICK. 

WITH  this  tooth  I  am  about 
Crazy  all  the  day  ; 
I  must  go  and  have  it  out, 
Or  1  cau  not  play. 


I  :iiii  not  afraid  a  l>it ; 

All  will  pleasant  ]ia>s. 
Soon  in  that  red  chair  I'll  sit 

Taking  laughing-gas. 
Through  a  garden   bright   and  fair 

I  shall  gayly  \\  a  IK. 
And  among  the  flowers  there 

To  the  birdies  talk; 

See  the  pie-plant  full  of  pies ; 

In  them  stick  my  thumbs; 
Hear  the  drooping  branch  that  sighs, 

Full  of  sugar-pi  nins. 
I  shall  down  this  gardenway 

Happy  footsteps  wend ; 
And  when  through  the  gate  I  stray. 

At  the  other  end, 
I  shall,  in  a  dreamy  way, 

Learn  the  pleasant  truth 
When  I  hear  the  dentist  say, 

"Johnny,  where's  your  tooth?" 


CHARADE. 

WHAT  is  my  fnt t — It  is  your  constant  friend, 
Aud  many  a  message  back  and  forth  dntli  send. 
Sometimes  it  swims;  sometimes  it  seeks  the  ground; 
Anou  it  takes  a  hook  whereon  no  bait  is  found. 
In  daily  service  it  is  bright  and  skilled, 
And  noue  is  at  the  needle  better  drilled. 

Of  suffering  my  second  ever  hints, 

Whether  'tis  found  with  peasant  or  with  prince. 

Woe  to  the  wretch  o'er  whom  it  waves  in  air! 

It  symbolizes  anguish  and  despair; 

Each  creature  who  its  touching  tale  must  learn 

Will  ever  after  shrink  from  its  return. 

My  whole  stands  guard  beside  a  temple  door, 
And  sweeps  and  garnishes  a  crystal  floor; 
It'  e'er  the  temple  is  attacked  by  foes, 
In  great  excitement  up  and  down  it  goes; 
To  darkness  it  can  add  a  deeper  tinge, 
And  Beauty's  garment  decorate  with  fringe. 

— ANNA  M.  PRATT. 
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JO'S    OPPORTUNITY. 

BY    LUCY    C.   LILLIE, 
ATTIIOR  or  "\AX,"  "  ROLF  HOUSE,"  ETC.,  KTC. 


CHAPTER  1. 

I  REALLY  don't  think  you  ought  to  do  it.  Faith." 
Miss  Justiua  Grace   spoke  from   the  parlor  door. 
Faith  was  on  the  porch,  and  Jo,  barefooted,  ragged,  sul- 
len, and  defiant,  was  swinging  on  the  garden  gate. 

Now  when  Faith  thought  of  Jo  later  she  seemed  to 
see  her  at  different  points  of  her  career  like  so  many  pic- 
tures. This  was  really  the  first  one,  for  while  Miss  Em- 
erson had,  as  a  matter  of  course,  seen  the  girl's  figure  in 
the  village,  it  was  only  when  she  was  flying  down  some 
lane  or  roadway  in  pursuit  of  or  from  boys  who  had  been 
tormenting  her,  or  running  to  be  first  in  the  boat  which 
the  children  of  the  place  sometimes  got  possession  of  for 
an  hour  or  two.  Once  when  Faith  was  sailing  and  a  fog 
lifted  for  a  moment,  she  had  seen  Jo  in  the  boat  vigorous- 
ly rowing  to  shore,  but  her  chief  impression  then  was  of  a 
pair  of  strong  young  arms,  brown  and  firm,  a  rough  curly 
head,  and  bare  feet  pressed  against  the  board  in  front  of 
her  as  the  oars  struck  and  rose  from  the  water  with  mas- 
terly regularity. 

But  this  impertinent  little  figure,  coolly  swinging  on 
the  gate,  presented  to  Miss  Faith  Emerson  her  first  definite 
picture  of  Jo  Markham— a  girl  of  perhaps  fourteen,  though 
not  tall  for  her  age  (ragged  and  barefooted,  as  I  have  said), 
lifting  from  under  an  old  straw  hat  a  pair  of  gray  eyes 
whose  sullen  stare  made  the  saucy  curve  of  her  mouth  seem 
a  positively  amusing  contradiction.  Wind  and  weather 
and  all  the  suns  of  all  the  summers  of  her  life  had  tanned 
Jo's  skin  to  a  healthy  brown;  and  her  rough  locks  seemed 
to  have  been  tanned  also,  for  here  and  there  brown  streaks 
showed  in  the  darker  masses.  There  was  nothing  pretty, 
nothing  attractive,  nothing  even  picturesque,  about  Jo, 
and  yet  Faith  could  not  agree  with  her  aunt's  opinion. 

•  You  can't  make  anything  of  her,"  Aunt  Justina  went 
on,  in  her  placid  tones.  "  It  was  foolish  to  have  sent  for 
tin' child.  That  was  just  like  Kitty  Barker."  For  it  was 
Faith's  friend,  Kitty  Barker,  who  had  brought  about  this 
difficulty.  At  the  tea  table  the  evening  before  she  had 
remarked: 

"  Faith,  I  do  icish  you'd  look  up  that  unfortunate  little 
Markham  girl.  Bertie  says  he  knows  something  might 
be  done  with  her  or  for  her.  Do  try  it.  She  has  resisted 
all  the  regular  sort  of  Sunday-school  people  and  things, 
you  know,  but  it  really  would  be  worth  while."  And 
so,  suddenly  this  morning,  it  had  occurred  to  Miss  Emerson 
to  send  for  her. 

"Just  like  Kitty  Barker,  "proceeded  Miss  Justina  Grace; 
''always  discovering  objects  of  charity  for  other  people 
to  attend  to:  but  this  child!  oh.  Faith,  look  at  her  now!" 
For  Jo,  having  taken  off  her  tattered  hat,  was  twirling 
and  tossing  it  in  the  air,  catching  it  with  the.  greatest 
dexterity. 

"Oh,  Aunt  Justina,"  said  Faith,  softly,  and  trying  not 
to  laugh,  "I  think  I  must  try  it." 

And  accordingly  she  went  down  the  garden  walk  and 
deliberately  drew  the  gate  toward  her,  with  Jo  still  on  it. 
"  I'm  glad  you  have  come,  Jo,"  she  said,  as  quietly  as 
though  she  had  made  her  arrival  known  in  the  most  dig- 
nified manner.      "  Will  you  come  in  ?" 

Jo  stopped  tossing  her  hat,  but  the  only  answer  the 
young  lady  received  was  a  defiant  stare. 

"Get  clown,  my  dear,  and  come  with  me,"  she  contin- 
ued, pleasantly. 

Jo  waited  a  moment,  and  then  slowly  descended  from 
her  perch  and  followed  Miss  Emerson  at  a  slight  distance, 
and  with  something  still  sullen  in  her  manner,  to  the  side 


entrance  of  the  house.  The  store  closets  led  off  a  narrow 
and  pleasant  corridor  near  by.  Some  wicker  chairs  were 
against  each  side  of  the  wall,  and  as  Jo  hung  back  in  the 
doorway  Faith  turned  and  asked  her  to  sit  down;  but, 
although  eying  the  chairs  with  evident  admiration,  she 
would  not  do  it.  The  young  lady  disappeared  into  the 
cupboard,  and  returned  with  a  plate  of  apples,  a  good-sized 
napkin,  and  two  knives,  and  putting  on  her  most  hospita- 
ble manner,  went  up  to  the  little  ragged  figure,  saying: 

"Suppose  now,  Jo,  that  you  and  I  come  out  under  that 
big  tree  there  and  eat  our  apples." 

For  an  instant  the  expression  of  Jo's  face  changed  to 
one  of  complete  bewilderment.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
sentence  "eat  our  apples"  was  the  cause.  I  believe  Jo 
had  never  begged,  but  occasionally  some  charitable  per- 
son had  given  her  something,  offering  it  as  though  they 
did  it  because  she  looked  in  such  deplorable  want,  but 
certainly  nothing  like  this  had  ever  occurred  before. 

Miss  Faith  preceded  her  to  that  part  of  the  old  garden 
where  the  trees  were  leafiest,  and  the  grass,  if  well  shaded, 
is  warm.  There  were  always  some  old  rugs  lying  about. 
One  of  these  the  young  lady  spread  out,  comfortably  sitting 
down,  and  inviting  Jo  to  do  the  same. 

"Take  a  knife  if  you  like,"  said  Jo's  new  friend,  in 
an  ordinary  sort  of  way,  "  or  else  eat  your  apple  just  as 
you  like."  She  handed  Jo  a  nice  one.  "I  like  mine 
peeled,"  she  continued,  beginning  the  operation,  while 
Jo's  teeth  slowly  fastened  over  a  large  bite,  her  eyes  still 
fixed  on  Miss  Faith.  "It's  easier  to  eat  them  that  way." 
Jo's  teeth  closed;  the  apple  was  I'ery  good,  but  it  was 
clearly  evident  that  the  puzzling  position  she  found  her- 
self in  was  what  occupied  her  attention  most. 

"So  you  live  with  your  grandfather,  don't  you?"  said 
Miss  Faith,  not  looking  up.     "Don't  you,  Jo  ?"  for  Jo  had 
only  nodded  in  silence. 
"  Yes'm,"  the  girl  said. 

"I  wish  I  had   known    you   before,"   continued   Miss 
Faith.      "  What  do  you  do  all  day  ?" 
"Oh,  nothiii'!" 

Miss  Faith  did  look  up  now,  and  laughed  cheerfully. 
"  Why,  you  run  about  the  beach,  I  suppose,"  she  said, 
"and  you  go  out  in  a  boat   sometimes;    and  don't  you 
cook   your   grandfather's   meals,  and    take    care    of    his 
house  ?" 
Jo  nodded. 

"Well,  I  think  that  is  a  good   deal  to   do.      I   wish, 
though,  you  wouldn't  run  about  quite  so  much,  Jo,  be- 
cause I'd  like  you  to  come  to  a  little  school  I  have." 
The  defiance  came  back,  hardening  Jo's  face  again. 
"Don't  want  ter,"  she  said,  shortly;  "ain't  goin'  to  do 
it.     /  know  that  school,  I  guess.     Ain't  you  the  one  that 
has  that  little  brown  house  upon  the  hill  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Faith,  still  cheerful.  "  Here,  Jo,  do 
you  like  a  red  apple  best  ?"  and  the  young  lady  held  out  a 
new  temptation. 

"No,"  was  Jo's  curt  answer.  "I  ain't  agoiii'  to  no 
school."  She  made  a  quick  movement  to  rise,  and  then 
added,  "What  did  yer  want  ter  see  me  for,  anyhow  '." 

Miss  Faith  put  the  apples  down  and  stood  up,  Jo  fol- 
lowing her  example  sulkily. 

"  Why,  Jo,"  answered  the  young  lady,  "  I  thought  I'd 
like  to  have  a  talk  with  you,  and  perhaps  there  was  some- 
thing you'd  like  me  to  do  for  you.  Don't  leave  your  ap- 
ples. How  many  can  you  carry  ?  I'll  put  them  in  a  lit- 
tle basket  for  you.  Let  us  go  into  the  house." 

As  Faith  accepted  everything  so  completely  as  a  matter 
of  course,  she  carried  Jo  along  with  her  against  the  girl's 
will,  and  a  moment  later,  entering  by  the  side  door,  the 
two  were  crossing  a  wide,  dim,  coolly  matted  hall,  with 
pictures  hanging  oil  the  walls,  and  a  beautiful  oaken  stair- 
case winding  away  to  the  rig-lit. 

Up  this  Faith  Emerson  in  her  white  gown  went  easily, 
Jo's  bare  feet  following  with  a  degree  of  slowness  they 
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had  never  known  before.  When,  indeed,  before  had  Jo 
Markliam  been  known  to  show  submission  or  fear  or  hes- 
itation 2 

CHAPTER  II. 

"  THIS  is  my  room,  Jo,"  said  Miss  Emerson,  leading  the 
wav  into  her  own  beautiful  room.  Jane,  Faith's  maid, 
sewing  in  the  window,  started  up  in  surprise;  but  then  she 
well  knew  her  "young  lady's"  ways  with  the  poor.  She 
knew  enough  to  go  quietly  into  the  dressing-room,  where 
in  a  moment  Miss  Emerson  joined  her.  and  a  low  toned 
talk  ensued.  Jane  went  away,  and  presently  returned 
with  some  garments,  a  trifle  large,  perhaps,  for  Jo's  lithe 
though  not  tall  figure,  but  far  more  suitable  than  the  rags 
the  child  was  standing  in. 

Jo  hardly  knew  how  the  process  of  re-dressing  her  was 
carried  on,  but  it  was  when  she  beheld  herself  in  the  long 
pier -glass  so  entirely  transformed  that  her  expression 
for  the  first  time  showed  absolute  satisfaction.  The  lat-  j 
eiit  instinct  of  the  woman's  love  of  "brave  attire"  was 
roused. 

Miss  Faith  rocked  back  and  forth  slowly  in  one  of  her 
pretty  chairs  while  Jo's  survey  of  herself  lasted. 

"Now,  Jo,"  she  said,  "mind,  I  don't  give  you  those 
clothes  just  to  make  you  feel  you  must  come  to  my  little 
school,  but  so  that  you  may  have  nice  enough  things  to  ! 
wear,  and  if  you  come  up  here  to-morrow  I'll  help  you 
make  some  other  things." 

Miss  Faith  paused  a  moment,  struck  by  a  sudden  embar- 
rassment in  the  girl's  face. 

"Perhaps,"  she  said,  "you  would  rather  wear  the  old 
things  home,  and  take  those  with  you  ?" 

"Yes'm,"    answered    the    little   vagabond,    promptly. 
She  hesitated,  and  then  added,  "They'd  be  after  me  down 
there,  and  we'd  have  a  row  about  it." 
"Who?" 

"Those  yer  boys,  and  that  yer  Sandy  Martin."  Jo 
paused.  "He's  the  worst,"  she  added, vindictively.  "He 
gimme  a  black  eye  the  other  day,  and  I  mean  to  pay  him 
off;  I  do." 

Jo  pronounced  Sandy's  impending  doom  with  a  flash 
of  her  eyes  and  a  tone  that  revealed  much  to  Miss  Faith. 

Miss  Faith  apparently  took  no  notice  of  Jo's  rough 
speech.  Her  aim  was  to  make  the  girl  at  home  and  free 
with  her,  reading  in  the  keen  young  face  before  her  a 
power  of  sullen  reserve,  a  dogged  self-will,  that,  once 
roused,  would  be  hard  to  combat.  So  she  only  said: 

"  Well,  then,  Jo,  you  can  go  into  that  other  room  there 
and  put  your  own  things  on,  and  this  afternoon  I'll  bring 
down  these  to  you." 

A  little  later,  from  the  dining-room  window  Miss  Em- 
erson watched  the  little  figure  flying  down  North  Street, 
in  the  direction  of  the  lower  end  of  the  town,  and  related 
some  of  her  experience  with  Jo  to  her  aunt. 

Miss  Grace  was  accustomed  to  her  niece's  independence 

of  action  and  peculiar  way  of  treating  her  pensioners,  but 

Jo  Markham  was  almost  beyond  her  power  of  endurance. 

"Never  mind,  auntie,"  the  girl  said,  laughing;  "we'll 

see  what  a  little  humanizing  can  do." 

Faith's  carriage  and  ponies  were  well  known  all  over 
the  lower  end  of  Ashfield,  where  she  was  acknowledged 
as  a  leader  in  many  ways;  for  was  she  not  young,  inde- 
pendent of  fortune,  and  blessed  with  as  lovely  a  dis|  osi 
tion  as  ever  girl  possessed?  She  and  her  aunt  lived  by 
themselves  in  the  large  old-fashioned  family  house  on 
North  Street,  but  there  were  constant  invasions  of  young 
cousins  or  frii-nds  of  all  ages,  one  of  the  late  Mr.  Emer- 
son's golden  rules  being  that  of  generous  hospitality. 

No  one  wondered  when  Faitli  stopped  at  one  of  the 

meanest  houses  in  Sailors'  Row  and  knocked  at  the  door. 

I  The  young  lady's   figure  was   too   well   known   in   such 

j  places  to  occasion  comment.      A  gruff  voice  said,  "Come 

:  in  !"  and  Jo's  L-randfather,  a  disreputable-looking  old  man, 


met  her  with  what  he  intended  to  be  a  great  deal  of  ci- 
vilily. 

Jo  hung  back  in  a  shamefaced  way,  while  her  grandfa- 
ther  thanked  the  "dear  good  young  lady"  over  and  over 
airain,  and  blessed  her  in  a  fulsome  manner  for  having 
taken  notice  of  his  granddaughter. 

"She  shell  go  to  your  little  school,  ma'am."  he  said; 
"I'll  see  to  it  she  doos." 

Faith  crossed  the  room  to  Jo.  and  in  a  low  voice  asked 
her  to  be  at  North  Street  early  the  next  morning. 

As  she  was  driving  down  the  wide  village  street  rather 
slowly,  a  tall,  bright-faced  lad  of  about  seventeen  stopped 
her  with,  "  Good  afternoon,  Faith.'' 

It  was  young  Farnham,  the  "Bertie"  referred  to  by 
Miss  Barker. 

"So  you've  done  it,"  the  hoy  said,  with  a  pleased  look — 
"actually  taken  hold  of  poor  Jo  Markham  !  Well,  I  felt 
pretty  sure  you'd  do  something." 

Faith's  eager  assent  was  very  pleasant  to  the  lad.  He 
thought  her  altogether  the  most  wonderful  person  on 
earth,  and  was  glad  to  be  her  right  hand  in  any  charitable 
project,  however  venturesome  or  hopeless. 

He  took  the  place  she  offered  him  beside  her,  while 
Faith  related  her  experiences  of  the  day. 

"I've  thought  often  and  often  I'd  mention  the  girl  to 
you,"  Bertie  answered;  "but  I  don't  know  how  it  slipped 
my  mind.  She  is  }vith  such  a  rough  set;  but  she  is  sure 
to  be  on  the  right  side  in  any  of  the  quarrels  down  in 
Sailors'  Row.  The  other  day  she  rushed  into  the  middle 
of  a  fight,  rescued  a  boy  and  a  dog,  and  I  wish  you  had 
seen  the  way  she  swept  things  to  right  and  left  of  her. 
But  there's  a  good  sort  of  grit  in  her,"  the  boy  continued, 
"and  you'll  find  it  out." 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


'TOMMY  THE  COW-BOY. 

BY  R.  K.  MUNKITTKK'K. 

J  HAT  would  you  like  to  be,  Tommy,  when  you  grow 
up?"  asked  Mr.  Miggs,  turning  to  his  son. 

Tommy  opened  one  eye,  looked  smilingly  up  into  his 
father's  face,  and  replied,  "A  cow-hoy." 

"You  shall  be  a  cow-boy,"  said  Mr.  Miggs,  rubbing  his 
hands:  "but  you  are  not  large  enough  and  old  enough  to 
be  one  yet.  It  would  lie  too  sudden  a  change  to  lift  you 
out  of  the  nurse's  lap  on  to  the  hack  of  a  mustang.  I  am 
going  to  send  you  out  to  Benlow's  dairy-farm,  where  we 
spent  a  month  last  summer." 

"When  can  I  go  ?"  asked  Tommy,  eagerly. 

"  Just  as  soon  as  we  can  get  you  ready." 

"  I  haven't  a  bowie-knife,"  pleaded  Tommy. 

"Nevermind  that,  "replied  Mr.  Miggs;  "  wait  until  you 
have  reached  that  stage  of  your  education  that  justifies 
the  carrying  of  a  knife.  Besides,  there  are  no  dangerous 
characters  about  Benlow's  dairy-farm;  but  if  you  want  a 
knife  just  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  Mr.  Benlow  will  be 
happy  to  lend  you  his  sickle  to  carry  around,  as  he  has  no 
use  for  it  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow." 

That  night  Tommy  Miggs  dreamed  himself  a  cattle  king, 
walking  haughtily  around  in  a  red  shirt,  top  boots,  som- 
brero, long  hair,  and  a  portable  nickel-plated  armory 
madly  shilling  under  his  coat  tail.  He  dreamed  of  flying 
across  the  prairie  like  the  wind  on  a  mad.  impassioned 
steed,  and  being  looked  upon  as  dangerous,  and  avoided 
by  the  stranger. 

On  the  following-  day  he  was  proud-spirited,  and  would 
have  little  or  nothing  to  say  to  his  companions,  and  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  they  envied  him,  and  regarded  him 
as  one  born  under  a  lucky  star.  \  day  or  so  later  he 
started  for  the  dairy-farm  with  :i  light  heart.  It  was  not 
a  great  distance  from  the  city,  and  Mr.  Benlow  was  on  the 
lookout  for  him,  as  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Miggs, 
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instructing  him  to  create  in  Tommy's  breast  such  a  hatred 
(.!'  run  s  th:it  he  would  never  after  care  for  roast  beef. 

So  when  Tommy  Miggs  arrived,  Mr.  Beulow  was  at  the 

in  i. ni  with  a  sleigh  to  meet  him  and  drive  him  out  to  the 

lai-iii.  which  was  several  miles  distant.     After  they  had 

gone  a  little  way  Tommy  said,  "I've  come  out  here  to 

lea i'ii  to  be  a  cow-boy." 

••  We'll  make  a  cow-boy  of  you  before  long,"  replied 
Mr.  Benlow.  "Do  you  know  anything  about  cows ?" 

"  Nothing,"  responded  Tommy,  humbly. 

' '  Well,  we'll  open  your  eyes  on  cows,"  said  Mr.  Benlow. 

In  a  short  time  the  sleigh  drew  up  before  the  Benlow 
mansion,  an  old-fashioned  farm-house,  and  Tommy  was 
ushered  into  the  parlor,  dining-room,  and  kitchen  at  once, 
for  these  three  rooms  were  in  one  at  Mr.  Benlow's. 

That  night  Tommy  Miggs's  supper  consisted  of  salt 
pork,  a  glass  of  milk,  some  potatoes,  and  a  piece  of  pie. 
Although  he  was  not  exactly  satisfied  with  it,  he  had  the 
good  sense  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  would  harden  him 
for  the  rigors  of  cow-boy  life  if  he  could  only  outlive  it. 

At  eight  o'clock  he  went  to  bed  in  a  large  unplastercd 
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attic  room,  with  no  carpet  on  the  floor,  and  lumps  like 
cobble-stones  in  the  mattress,  and  the  windows  rattling 
a  perfect  tattoo  in  the  fierce  winter  wind  that  shrieked 
without.  For  a  moment  he  thought  of  his  little  sister  at 
home,  asleep  under  a  handsome  crazy  quilt  and  a  roof 
that  didn't  leak,  with  her  doll  on  the  pillow  beside  her, 
and  the  nice  nursery  fire ;  but  he  banished  this  thought  in- 
stantly, and  fell  asleep  with  a  thought  of  gratitude  for  his 
rare  good  fortune. 

He  was  awakened  at  four  in  the  morning  by  Mr.  Ben- 
low's  big  boots,  as  that  gentleman  came  in  with  a  candle, 
and  told  him  it  was  time  to  get  up  to  do  the  milking  and 
get  the  cans  ready  for  the  train.  "  We'll  make  a  cow-boy 
of  you  soon,"  remarked  the  farmer,  cheerfully,  as  Tommy 
rubbed  his  eyes. 

Tommy  arose  rather  reluctantly,  for  the  bed  was  as 
•warm  as  the  room  was  cold,  dressed  for  the  day,  and  used 
the  paper  curtain  for  a  towel.  He  had  to  blow  on  his  fin- 
gers to  keep  them  warm,  and  when  he  got  out  to  the  barn 
he  was  shivering. 


"Just  give  each  of  the  cows  some  hay, "  said  Mr.  Benlow. 
Tommy  did  as  he  was  told,  being  under  the  impression 
that  he  would  next  be  asked  to  go  out  and  lasso  a  bull. 
But  he  was  made  sick  at  heart  when  he  learned  that  las- 
soes were  not  used,  for  the  simple  reason  that  every  ani- 
mal on  the  place  would  come  when  called,  like  a  dog. 

As  soon  as  the  milk  was  canned  and  sent  to  the  train, 
the  Benlows  sat  down  to  breakfast,  which  consisted  of 
buckwheat  cakes  and  coffee  that  seemed  no  stronger  than 
ordinary  hot  water.  The  Graham  rolls  and  the  mutton 
chops  of  his  breakfast  at  home  would  have  been  much 
more  palatable,  but  he  didn't  grumble.  While  he  was  oat- 
ing  on  in  silence,  Mr.  Benlow  said,  ' '  How  is  Carlo  to-day  ?" 
"Very  sick,"  replied  Mrs.  Benlow;  "and  I  don't  see 
how  we  are  going  to  work  the  tread-mill  for  the  churning." 
"  Why,"  said  Mr.  Benlow,  "we'll  let  Tommy  run  eight 
or  ten  miles  oil  it.  It  will  do  him  good  and  improve  his 
wind." 

So  after  breakfast  Tommy  walked  on  the  tread-mill  un- 
til he  thought  he  would  drop. 

"We'll  make   a  cow-boy  of  you  before  long,"  said 

Mr.  Benlow,  as  he  entered 
with  a  smile  to  see  how  the 
butter  was  progressing ; 
"so  cheer  up,  and  don't 
feel  homesick,  for  I  have 
something  for  you  to  do 
that  you  may  enjoy. " 

""What  is  it?"  asked 
Tommy. 

"It  is  to  break  a  pair  of 
yearlings  to  the  yoke.  We 
will  yoke  them  and  hitch 
them  to  a  sled,  and  you  can 
drive  as  fast  as  you  like." 
"  That  will  be  fine,"  said 
Tommy. 

So  after  dinner  the  steers 
were  brought  forth,  and 
yoked  and  hitched  to  the 
sled,  upon  which  Tommy 
stood  as  a  circus  -  rider 
stands  on  a  horse,  and 
started  them. 

"  We'll  make  a  cow-boy 
of  you  yet,"  rang  out  on 
his  ears  as  the  yearlings 
started  off  at  full  speed. 
First  they  darted  in  one 
direction,  then  in  anoth- 
er. First  Tommy  was  in 
the  snow,  and  then  back 
on  the  sled,  for  the  year- 
lings jerked  it  in  every  direction,  and  pranced  on  their 
hind-legs,  and  whisked  his  hat  off  with  their  tails,  and 
tried  to  jump  fences  and  drag  the  sled  after  them.  Tom- 
my thought  there  was  more  snow  inside  of  his  clothing 
than  there  was  on  the  ground,  and  when  he  was  com- 
pletely upset — in  more  ways  than  one — by  the  yearlings, 
he  sat  down  in  the  snow  and  cried,  while  the  yearlings 
seemed  to  melt  out  of  sight  over  the  rim  of  the  horizon. 

The  Beulow  boys,  who  followed,  caught  the  runaways, 
and  drove  them  home. 

At  four  the  next  morning  Tommy  Miggs  was  altogether 
too  sore  to  arise  at  milking-time.  He  was  also  tpo  sore  to 
go  down  to  his  breakfast.  That  night,  to  make  a  long 
story  short,  he  was  back  home,  and  has  not  been  away 
since.  It  makes  him  very  angry  when  called  Texas  Bill, 
because  he  has  given  up  his  dreams  of  cow-boy  life.  Tom- 
my is  now  studying  book-keeping,  with  a  view  to  entering 
his  father's  store.  He  wouldn't  be  a  cow-boy  if  he  could; 
and  now  the  wax  doll  goes  unscalped,  the  toy  babies  un- 
murdered,  and  the  cats  and  dogs  in  his  vicinity  unlassoed 
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TOM  FAIRWEATHER  AT  PULO  PENANG  AND  SINGAPORE. 

BV  LIEUTENANT  E.  W.  STURDY,  U.  S.  N. 

ON  the  way  from  Bombay  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  Captain  Fair- 
weather  stopped  at  Point  de  Galle,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  just 
long  enough  to  dispatch  his  mail. 

The  ship  was  not  at  anchor  more  than  two  hours,  but  even  that  time 
was  sufficient  for  the  swarm  of  dealers  in  precious  stones  to  surround 
her  and  display  their  wares.  A  few  were  allowed  on  board,  and  the 
quarter-deck  soon  looked  like  a  bazar. 

There  is  always  a  great  risk  in  dealing  with  these  men,  since  they 
mix  bits  of  colored  glass  with  the  real  jewels  they  possess,  and  then  ask 
fabulous  sums  for  the  "lots"  they  offer  for  inspection. 

Tom,  cautioned  by  his  father,  did  not  trust  himself  to  make  any  pur- 
chases, but  he  learned  afterward  that  others  had  been  wofully  swindled. 
These  Ceylon  dealers  at  one  time  throve  in  their  rascality,  but  nowadays 
they  have  such  an  unenviable  reputation  that  strangers  are  slow  to  in- 
vest in  rubies,  amethysts,  and  sapphires  which  as  likely  as  not  were 
made  in  the  glass  factories  of  England. 

The  Neptune  sailed  across  the  Bay  of  Bengal  into  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
lacca. The  first  stopping-place  was  the  little  island  of  Penang,  belong- 
ing to  the  English  government. 

Tom  made  this  very  natural  remark:  "It  seems  to  me  that  a  great 
many  places  belong  to  England." 

"Oh,  you  haven't  seen  half  of  England's  possessions  yet,"  said  his 
father.  "Just  here  they  have  this  island  of  Penang,  Malacca,  and  the 
island  of  Singapore,  and  although  these  do  not  comprise  any  great  area 
of  land,  they  are  very  commanding  positions,  and  as  such  are  of  course 
valuable." 

Near  the  anchorage  were  to  be  seen  fishing  nets  of  the  natives  stretch- 
ing from  the  shore  far  out  into  the  water.  With  these  are  captured 
large  quantities  of  fish,  upon  which  the  natives  depend  in  a  measure 
for  their  food.  A  novel  and  ingenious  fish-trap  is  made  by  supporting 
a  large  net  upon  poles.  Upon  this  is  sprinkled  a  tempting  bait,  with 
the  result  that  the  fish  fairly  swarm  there  to  feed.  The  net  is  at  first 
under  water,  being  placed  in  position  when  the  tide  is  high.  As  the 
tide  falls,  the  busily  feeding  fish  are  left  on  top,  unable  to  escape.  In 
this  way  famous  catches  are  made. 

Penang  and  Singapore  are  both  curious  places.      It  would  seem  that  every  nation  on  earth  was  represented  there. 
This  is  especially  noticeable  at  Singapore,  which  is  a  stopping-place  for  vessels  from  all  lands. 

The  places  resemble  each  other  in  so  far  as  manners  and  customs  are  concerned.      Besides  the  Malays  and  Chris- 
tian foreigners,  there  are  a  great  many  Chinese  engaged  in  thriving  business.      There  are  Christian  churches,  Chi- 
nese Joss-houses,  Mohammedan  mosques,  and  Hindoo  temples ;  and  in  Singapore  there  are  many  fine  public  buildings. 
In  Penang,  Tom  Fairweather  made  his  usual  trips  of  exploration.      He  visited  a  wonderful  mountain  water-fall, 
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CHIC  <>f  lli''  sights  of  the  place,  was  entertained  in  bun- 
galows, and  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  a  very  pretty 

procession  on  tli -easion  of  a  Chinese  fete.     Borne  on 

litters,  profusely  decorated  with  figures  and  flowers,  were 
gaj  ly  dressed  little  Chinese,  some  of  the  smaller  ones  being 
l>eiviied  high  on  fanciful  chairs  of  state.  There  were  so 
many  ( 'liiiiainen  that  it  was  hard  to  believe  you  were  not 
in  (heir  own  country. 

lint  there  occurred  something-  one  day  which  proved  to 
Master  Tom  that  he  was  indeed  in  the  land  of  Malays. 
1  le  u  as  sitting'  in  a  room  overlooking  the  street.  Quite  a 
part\  were  assembled,  and  the  conversation  had  been  of 
the  time-  when  the  rivers  and  jungles  of  the  Peninsula 
wore  infested  with  pirates  to  a  very  alarming  extent. 
Then  the  treacherous  nature  of  the  Malay  was  discussed. 
Tom  was  looking  from  the  window,  when  suddenly  he 
saw  a  rush  in  the  street;  the  people  were  flying  to  the 
right  and  left,  and  there  was  a  wild  cry  of  "Amok! 
amok!"  The  people  shrieked  and  trampled  over  each 
other  in  their  efforts  to  escape.  The  Malays  grasped  their 
weapon,  called  ''  kris,"  and  made  ready  to  defend  them- 
selves. 

Tom  was  all  excitement,  •even  in  his  safe  position  above 
the  ground.  The  party  all  crowded  about  the  windows. 
Tearing  along  in  a  mad  frenzy  came  a  Malay  who  was  the 
cause  of  this  terror  and  flight.  Striking  about  him  with 
his  "kris."  he  laid  low  every  unfortunate  man,  woman, 
and  child  that  he  could  reach.  He  seemed  blind  to  every- 
thing but  the  insane  desire  to  kill  as  many  as  he  could  be- 
fore he  himself  should  be  brought  down  by  his  pursuers. 
After  him  the  Malay  men  flew  in  an  almost  equal  excite- 
ment. The  runner  as  he  passed  was  bleeding  from  the 
many  cuts  he  had  already  received,  but  he  still  struck 
madly  about  him,  and  rushed  on  through  the  street.  Pis- 
tol shots  were  heard,  and  although  the  man  was  evidently 
.struck,  his  madman's  strength  supported  him.  As  the 
noise  grew  faint  and  the  crowd  disappeared,  a  gentleman 
quietly  said.  "They  will  kill  him  soon." 

Captain  Fail-weather  asked  if  that  was  the  Malay 
"amok"  of  which  he  had  read. 

"Yes,  that  is  a  genuine  case.  It  is  a  strange  thing  in 
every  way.  When  these  Malays  are  calm  they  are  re- 
markably gentle,  but  under  excitement  they  are  reckless 
and  Mood-thirsty.  This  custom  of  'amok'  has  grown  to 
be  a  national  one.  The  Malays  are  of  a  very  nervous 
temperament,  which  sometimes  ends  in  an  insanity  the 
nature  of  which  you  have  just  seen  illustrated.  There 
are  occasions,  however,  when  a  Malay  will  'run  amok' 
to  gratify  revenge.  He  knows  he  will  be  killed  him- 
self, but  he  is  bent  upon  bringing  about  as  much  de- 
struction as  possible  before  he  is  shot  or  stricken  down. 
That  '  kris'  is  a  very  formidable  weapon,  with  its  wavy, 
flame-shnped  blade  and  its  double  edge.  But  you  should 
go  into  the  interior  to  see  the  natives.  There  they  live 
on  the  river-banks,  and  dispute  the  jungles  with  the  wild 
beasts.  They  build  their  houses,  you  know,  on  posts,  to 
prevent  tigers  and  other  wild  animals  from  attacking 
them  at  night;  and  it  would  be  an  interesting  sight  for 
you  to  observe  how  skillful  they  are  in  using  ham 
boo  and  rattan.  Captain,  you  had  better  stay  here  a 
month,  and  we  will  promise  on  our  part  to  entertain  you 
well." 

Tom,  quietly  listening,  devoutly  wished  that  an  accept- 
ance would  be  forth-coming,  for  he  found  this  part  of  the 
world  very  much  in  accord  with  his  boyish  love  of  ad- 
venture. 

A  few  evenings  after  this  he  approached  his  father  in  a 
laughing'  mood,  and  said,  "Captain,  are  you  aware  that 
over  on  the  cliffs  the  natives  gather  those  peculiar  bird's- 
nests  which  the  Chinese  like  so  much  for  soup?" 

"Yes.  sir,"  was  the  reply;  "I  am  aware  that  such 
is  the,  case.  I  suppose  you  would  like  to  go  and  get 
some." 


"That  is  just  what  I  do  wish,  sir.  The  doctor  says 
that  he  is  going  over  with  some  natives  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, and  that  he  will  take  me  if  I  can  get  your  per- 
mission." 

"Well  now.  Tom,  that  is  a  dangerous  business.  I 
would  like  to  carry  you  home  alive,  but  if  you  go  climb- 
ing down  those  cliffs  you  will  surely  break  your  neck. 
Does  the  doctor  intend  to  do  anything  more  than  look 
on?" 

"  Why,  no,  sir;  I  think  not.  At  any  rate,  I'll  promise 
you  I  will  not." 

"  In  that  case  you  may  go;  but,  remember,  you  are  not 
to  be  too  venturesome." 

So  the  next  morning  Tom  was  off  on  a  bird's  -  nest 
hunt. 

Every  one  knows  of  bird's-nest  soup;  and  here  in  Malay- 
land  is  where  many  are  gathered  for  the  Chinese  market. 
The  nests  are  made  by  swallows  in  the  dark  and  shady 
crevices  of  cliffs.  The  birds  gather  from  the  coral  rocks 
in  the  sea  a  glutinous  weed,  which  the}'  swallow  and  after- 
ward disgorge  for  their  building  purposes.  The  nests 
I  have  the  appearance  of  long  strings  of  fine  vermicelli, 
coiled  one  part  over  the  other,  without  much  regularity. 
and  glued  together  with  the  same  material.  In  shape 
they  resemble  the  bowl  of  a  large  gravy-spoon  split  in 
half. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  cliffs,  which  were 
hundreds  of  feet  above  the  sea,  the  Malays  drove  iron 
spikes  very  carefully  into  the  ground,  and  secured  to 
them  some  very  roughly  made  ropes.  Then  they  slung 
a  bag  and  torch  across  their  backs,  and  were  ready  for 
work.  First  they  repeated  a  Mohammedan  prayer ; 
which  finished,  they  lowered  themselves  down  the  cliff 
by  means  of  the  rope,  and  began  searching  the  caves  and 
crannies. 

Tom  and  Dr.  Good  fellow  contented  themselves  in  look- 
ing over  the  cliff  to  see  the  mode  of  operating.  In  some 
places  the  men  had  to  vibrate  in  the  air  like  a  pendulum 
to  gather  sufficient  momentum  to  swing  in  under  some 
overhanging  portion  of  the  cliff.  The  wretched  ropes  by 
which  they  were  suspended  cut  against  the  sharp  edge  of 
the  cliff,  and  their  breaking  seemed  but  a  question  of 
time. 

They  gathered  a  few  nests,  and  at  last  swung  into  a  lit- 
tle cave  that  had  evidently  been  unexplored  before,  as  the 
swallows  and  bats  flew  out  by  thousands,  and  the  noise 
they  made  was  almost  deafening.  The  Malays  secured  all 
the  nests  they  could  find,  and  climbed  back,  aided  by  those 
tending  the  ropes  on  the  cliff. 

A  great  many  lives  are  lost  in  this  hazardous  work.  It 
is  said  that  one  out  of  every  five  men  employed  in  it  event- 
ually meets  with  a  violent  death.  For  this  reason  the 
nests  command  a  high  price.  The  best  ones  are  those 
which  have  not  yet  been  used  by  the  birds.  Such  nests 
are  nothing  but  pure  gelatine,  and  are  of  course  more  espe- 
cially prized. 

Walking  back,  Tom  observed  that  the  Malays  kept  a 
sharp  eye  about  them  in  the  hollows,  or  where  the  vege- 
tation was  very  rank,  and  occasionally  muttered  the  om- 
inous word  "Oular!"  (snake)  as  a  warning.  The  grass 
was  as  high  as  Tom's  waist,  however,  and  he  decided, 
as  he  could  see  nothing,  to  trust  to  luck,  which  be- 
friended him  here,  for  he  encountered  no  snakes.  He 
saw  on  this  trip  that  curious  growth  called  the  sensitive 
plant,  the  leaves  of  which  wither  the  instant  they  are 
touched. 

He  was  very  much  infatuated  with  Malay-land,  a  feel- 
|  ing  that  was  only  heightened  by  going  to  Singapore. 
Here,  however,  he  came  to  grief.  In  the  gardens  there 
was  a  cage  of  monkeys,  and  one  huge  fellow  was  noted  for 
his  propensity  to  grab  at  anything  that  came  within  reach 
of  his  arm.  Tom  had  been  cautioned  not  to  go  too  near 
the  cage;  and  he  really  thought  that  he  was  at  a  safe  dis- 
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tance.  The  old  monkey  walked  slowly  up,  with  a  sleepy 
look,  and  in  a  flash  lie  had  Tom's  watch  and  chain.  A 
little  of  the  chain  remained  where  it  had  broken,  it  is  true, 
but  it  was  a  very  little. 

Then  Master  Tom  saw  his  watch  opened  and  the 
works  fly  in  all  directions,  the  case  bitten  and  twisted, 
and  the  links  of  the  chain  snapped  and  scattered.  It 
was  all  done  so  quickly  that  at  first  he  felt  only  sur- 
prise; but  when  a  man  standing  near  used  the  Singapore 
slang  for  travellers,  and  remarked,  "I've  seen  lots  of 
'globe-trotters'  fooled  by  that  monkey,"  our  young  friend 
\vas  a  mortified  boy  indeed. 


SENOIl  GIACOMELLI'S  PERFORMING  BIRDS. 

BY  HENRY  HATTON,  MAGICIAN. 
II. 

"  4  XD  no\v  for  the  real  article,"  continued  O'Malley. 
J\  "If  the  first  lesson  was  easy,  this  is  much  easier, 
and  I  might  tell  you  the  whole  thing  in  half  a  dozen 
words,  for  it's  the  old  story  of  Columbus  and  the  egg  over 
again— nothing  when  you  know  it.  But  as  you  want  de- 
tails, I'll  begin  at  the  beginning. 

' '  First,  let  me  tell  you  that  all  that  nonsense  about  oil  of 
bergamot  or  drugs  of  any  kind  that  you  read  about  in 
books  is  gammon;  there's  nothing  in  it.  Another  thing 
I'll  tell  you  now,  for  fear  I  should  forget  it,  and  that  is 
that  there  are  some  birds  that  the  best  man  in  the  world 
could  never  tame;  and  if  you  come  across  one  of  that 
kind— frightened  at  its  own  shadow— lose  no  time  in 
getting  rid  of  it,  for  you'll  have  your  pains  for  your 
trouble. 

''  And  now  really  to  begin.  The  first  thing  to  do  with 
a  bird  that  you  want  to  tame  and  train  is  to  clip  its  wings 
so  that  you'll  have  little  trouble  in  catching  it  should  it 
attempt  to  fly.  To  do  this  so  as  not  to  disfigure  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  bird,  proceed  as  follows  :  Take  hold  of 
the  bird,  and  spreading  out  one  wing,  cut  off  about  half  an 
inch  of  the  first  feather;  leave  the  next  two  uncut;  then 
clip  two,  and  so  continue,  leaving  one  uncut  between  each 
two  that  you  trim.  The  other  wing  must  be  treated  in  the 
same  way.  Next  put  your  bird  in  a  room  by  itself,  even 
hanging  a  green  curtain  on  one  side  of  the  cage,  so  as  to 
shut  out  the  sight  of  the  room. 

' '  Remove  all  seed  and  everything  to  eat  from  the  cage, 
and  keep  food  of  every  kind  from  it  for  twenty-four 
hours,  but  see  that  it  is  well  supplied  with  water.  A I  the 
end  of  this  time  approach  the  cage,  remove  the  curtain. 
and  call  the  bird  pleasantly  by  name.  Pour  some  seed 
into  your  hand,  so  that,  the  hungry  creature  can  see  it, 
and  then  open  the  cage  door,  and  place  your  hand  there. 
If  you  are  careful  at  first  to  make  no  sudden  or  abrupt 
movement,  the  little  thing  will  perch  on  your  Bnger 
and  begin  to  eat  from  your  hand.  Don't  disturb  it,  but 
let  it  feed  for  some  minutes.  Then  put  it  back  in  its 
cage,  and  talk  to  it.  so  that  it  will  get  accustomed  to  \  our 
voice.  After  a  while  give  it  more  seed  from  your  h;md. 
this  time  adding  a  little  crushed  hemp-seed,  or,  better  still, 
some  hemp-seed  that  you've  cracked  in  your  mouth.  Nov. 
don't  ask  me  why  this  is  better,  for  I  can't  tell  you.  but 
it's  true. 

"By  this  time  your  bird  is  tame;  but  continue  this 
treatment  for  two  or  three  days,  taking  care  that  as 
much  as  possible  it  sees  no  one  but  you,  but,  above  all, 
that  it  gets  its  food  from  you  only.  It  will  soon  know 
you,  and  look  on  you  as  its  best  friend,  and  the  mo- 
ment you  open  the  door  of  its  cage  it  will  fly  to  your 
hand,  expecting  something  to  eat.  Don't  disappoint  it, 
but  give  it  a  single  hemp  seed  cracked  as  before.  As  it 
has  no  fear  of  you  now,  you  can  begin  to  teach  it  some 
tricks,  and  you'll  be  surprised  to  find  how  quick  the  lit- 


tle things  are  to  learn.      It's  wonderful  how  much  they 


"To  give  you  an  instance;  A  friend  of  mine,  a  magician, 
does  the  trick  known  as  the  'flying  cage,'  in  which  a 
jird-cage  containing  a  live  bird  -suddenly  vanishes  from 
lefore  the  eyes  of  the  audieliee.  The  cage  is  made  of 
wires  hinged  on  thread,  and  one  corner  of  it  is  fastened  to 
a  cord  which  passes  up  the  performer's  sl'-eve.  across  his 
back,  and  down  the  other  sleeve,  where  it  is  fastened  ;,t, 
the  wrist.  The  cord  is  .short,  and  when  the  '  magish'  ap- 
pears his  elbows  are  close  to  his  ribs,  and  his  hands 
mains!  his  chest,  where  he  holds  the  cage.  By  sud- 
denly extending  his  arms  and  letting  go  the  cage  it 
folds  up  and  flies  up  his  sleeve.  When  folded  there  is 
still  space  enough  for  the  bird,  and  though  it  is  claimed 
the  creature's  never  hurt,  I  have  seen  more  than  one 
killed. 

"Well,  this  friend  of  mine  was  lucky,  for  he  had  the 
one  bird  all  the  time,  and  it  grew  so  cunning  that  when 
it  heard  the  'magish'  give  the  signal,  '  One,  two,  three  — 
go!'  it  would  pop  its  little  head  under  its  wing,  and 
squeeze  itself  into  as  small  compass  as  possible.  And 
what's  the  most  curious  thing  of  all,  no  one  had  ever  told 
it  to.  But  I'm  digressing,  as  the  lecturers  say. 

"The  best  trick  to  begin  with,  because  the  easiest,  is  to 
make  a  bird  perch  011  the  stick  which  you  thrust  into  its 
cage.  To  do  this  you  merely  have  to  press  the  stick  gently 
against  its  breast,  when  it  trill  sf<>i>  on  it  to  get  out  of  its 
"'<'.'/•  I'1  the  same  way,  when  you  want  it  to  walk  up 
your  fingers  you  press  against  its  breast  with  the  finger 
next  to  that  oil  which  it,  is  perched,  continuing  to  do  this 
until  it  has  walked  up  all.  After  a  while  it  will  go  up 
without  the  pressing,  of  its  own  accord. 

"A  pretty  effect  is  to  hold  a  bouquet  in  your  left 
hand  while  the  bird  sits  perched  on  the  forefinger  of 
your  right.  Then,  as  you  order  it.  it  will  fly  to  the  bou- 
quet. This  is  done  by  giving  it  a  little  fillip  under  the 
tail  with  your  left  thumb.  At  first  the  bouquet  must 
be  held  quite  close,  only  a  few  inches  off,  but  as  you  con- 
tinue to  practice  the  distance  is  increased.  From  time 
to  time  the  bird  must  be  rewarded  with  a  cracked  hemp 
seed,  and  this  must  be  observed  in  teaching  any  and  every 
trick. 

"A  favorite  trick  with  bird  exhibitors  is  to  harness  one 
bird  to  a  tiny  wagon,  while  another  is  seated  in  it.  This 
is  of  the  class  of  tricks  that  old  Blitz  did,  and  requires  nei- 
ther skill  nor  patience,  for  the  creatures  are  fastened  in 
with  elastic,  and  couldn't  get  out  if  they  tried.  In  re- 
hearsing, the  one  that  '  plays  horse'  is  beaten  with  a  lit- 
tle twig  as  soon  as  it  is  fastened  in.  and  as  a  result  it 
begins  to  run  when  placed  in  harness  before  an  audi- 
ence. 

"  Again,  a  bird  is  placed  in  a  little  swing,  where  it  stays 
contentedly,  for  the  reason  that  it  too  is  fastened  in  by  an 
elastic  band. 

"Oneof  the  prettiest  bits  of  bird  work  isthat  in  which  two 
toy  ladders  are  placed  end  to  end,  the  reverse  ends  resting 
on  the  ground,  so  that  they  form  an  inverted  V.  Three 
or  four  birds  are  introduced,  and  told  to  go  up  one  ladder 
and  down  another,  the  one  thai  first  reaches  the  other 
side  being  promised  a  nice  supper.  All  obey  orders  with 
one  exception,  and  that  runs  under  the  ladders,  and  of 
course'  wins  the  race. 

"The  training  is  very  simple,  and  a  few  hours  are  all 
that's  needed.  Of  course  one  bird  is  trained  at  a  time.  It 
is  first  placed  at  a  little  distance  from  the  foot,  of  the  ladder, 
and  then  urged  along  bv  gentle  touches,  the  performer': 
bands  guiding  it  on  either  side,  so  that  it  can't  go  to  the 
right  or  the  left.  Should  it  il\  :  is  caught  and 

brought  back  to  its  first  position,  and  when  thisisrepea 
two  or  three  tunes  it.  will   understand   the  way  in  which 
it  is  to  go.      Its  passage  up  and  down  the  ladder  is  taught 
in  the  same  way,  that  is.  by  guiding  it   in  the  direction 
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you  want  it  to  go,  and.  bringing  it  back  every  time  it  flies 
away.  As  its  wings  are  trimmed,  it  can't  fly  far,  and  is 
easily  caught. 

"One  word  about  catching  a  bird.  In  picking  up  a 
bird,  always  place  your  hand  in  front  of  it,  for  if  you 
reach  after  it.  it  will  give  a  little  bop,  and  then,  like 
Paddy's  flea.  '  when  you  put  your  band  on  him,  he  isn't 
there/  " 

I  have  now  told  my  readers  all  that  O'Malley  told  me 
about  bird-taming,  and  as  I  have  had  no  little  expo 
in  it  myself,  I  can  indorse  every  word  he  said.  The  whole 
business  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows:  1.  A  bird  is 
taiiti'/l  by  starving  it;  2,  It  is  taught  any  trick  by  con- 
stant rehearsal  and  invariable  patience;  and  any  one  who 
will  follow  out  these  simple  directions  will  in  a  short 
time  be  rewarded  by  seeing  their  little  pets  do  the  appar- 
ently most  difficult  tricks. 


A  MODEL  GYMNASIUM,  AND  WHAT  CAN  BE 
DONE  WITHOUT  IT. 

BY  ROBERT  BRIDGES. 

NOT  long  ago  a  sturdy  Scotchman,  with  clear  blue  eyo, 
bushy  blonde  whiskers,  and  splendid  complexion,  said 
to  me,  "  I  have  never  had  a  headache  in  my  life." 

He  looks  to  be  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  but  is  real- 
ly nearly  fifty.  I  thought  that  a  remarkable  statement 
for  any  full-grown  man  to  make,  and  so  I  asked  him  to 
tell  me  how  the  boys  who  read  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
might  live  such  comfortable  lives  as  that. 

The  man  is  Professor  George  Goldie,  Physical  Director 
of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club  Gymnasium,  and  he  was 
sitting  in  his  snug  office  in  that  magnificent  building, 
which  cost  §250.000.  He  laughed  good-humoredly,  and 
kindly  volunteered  to  answer  all  my  questions. 
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••  1  suppose."  said  Professor  Goldie,  "that  plenty  of 
Scotch  oatmeal  anil  few  sweetmeats  fed  to  me  when  a 
chilil  helped  l<>  make  me  so  healthy.  Then,  too,  we  don't 
drink  ice  water  one  minute  and  hot  tea  the  next  in  the  old 
country.  But  more  than  that,  I  have  taken  plenty  of  ex- 
ercise  I '.e  fore  I  tell  you  how  any  boy  can  follow  my  ex- 
ample  at  his  home,  let  me  show  you  the  most  complete 
gymnasium  in  this  country." 

\Ye  stepped  out  into  a  very  large  room  with  a  very  high 
ceiling,  liuished  throughout  in  hard  wood.  Near  and 
around  the  centre  were  rings,  trapezes,  hori/ontal  liars, 
and  ladders,  such  as  you  see  ill  the  illustration,  and  which 
e\er\  v;ood  14- \  nmasinm  has.  There  were  eight  rowing- 
machines  arranged  in  order  for  training  a  crew,  parallel 
liars  I'or  short  men  and  tall,  a  stationary  bicycle,  and  long 
and  thick  mattresses  for  tumblers. 

Around  three  sides  of  this  large  hall  were  arranged 
scores  of  pulley-weights,  which,  as  some  of  you  know,  are 
simply  pulleys  attached  to  a  bracket  about  live  feet  from 
the  Hour,  over  which  slide  ropes  fastened  to  weights  which 
move  up  and  down  freely  between  two  parallel  steel  rods. 
It  is  a  very  simple  machine,  and  yet  it  may  be  adapted  to 
I  raining  every  muscle  in  the  body.  I  found  out  from  Mr. 
Goldie  as  we  walked  from  one  to  another  of  these  weights, 
which  seemed  almost  alike,  that  a  very  little  change  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  rope  or  handle  altered  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  apparatus. 

( >n  the  end  of  one  rope  was  a  peculiar  woven  skull-cap. 
Mr.  Goldie  put  it  on,  and  standing  with  his  face  toward 
the  centre  of  the  room,  nodded  his  head  regularly:  then 
facing  around  at  right  angles  to  that  position,  he  swung 
his  bead  from  side  to  side. 

"There  you  see,"  he  said,  "how  every  muscle  of  the 
neck  is  brought  into  play." 

A  little  further  along  was  a  slipper  attached  to  a  similar 
rope  by  its  toe,  and  next  to  it  one  attached  by  the  heel. 
By  placing  your  foot  in  either  of  these  and  swinging  the 
leg  back  and  forward,  pendulum  fashion,  the  muscles  of 
the  thigh  are  developed.  It  would  require  many  pages 
and  diagrams  for  me  to  fully  explain  all  these  ingenious 
arrangements.  There  is  even  one  specially  adapted  for 
strengthening  the  fingers  and  giving  the  user  a  "good 
grip." 

As  we  had  about  finished  the  circuit  of  the  room  a  young 
man  stepped  up  and  said:  "You  have  machines  here,  Mr. 
Goldie,  for  every  muscle;  I  wonder  if  there  is  one  by  which 
a  man  could  develop  a  single  toe?" 

He  seemed  to  think  that  at  last  he  had  "stumped"  the 
professor.  But  the  latter  twinkled  his  blue  eyes,  and  said, 
"  ( 'ome  up  in  the  gallery,  and  I'll  show  you  a  machine  for 
that  also." 

The  young  man  took  the  professor's  word  for  it;  but  we 
went  upstairs,  and  saw  how  a  weight  balanced  on  a  pivot 
could  be  attached  to  the  foot  by  a  strap  passed  over  the  big 
lor,  and  could  be  worked  like  the  treadle  of  a  sewiug-ma- 

<MI  lie. 

This  narrow  gallery,  which  you  see  in  our  illustration. 
extends  all  around  the  building,  and  contains  a  splendid 
track  for  running,  which  has  all  the  springy  qualities  of 
turf.  It  is  made  of  thick  felt  covered  with  rubber  cloth, 
and  cost  sSOO.  Twenty-one  times  around  this  noiseless 
circle  make  one  mile. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  the  many  other  wonders  of 
this  elegant  club-house,  for  the  gymnasium  is  only  a  small 
pan  of  it.  There  is  a  great  swimming  bath,  where  the 
water  is  always  kept  at  70°;  Turkish  and  Russian  baths, 
with  the  temperature  up  to  180°;  marble  benches,  where 
the  bathers  rest  and  roast  while  the  attendants  knead 
their  flesh;  a  needle  bath,  where  hundreds  of  little  jets 
of  water  touch  every  part  of  your  body;  a  boxing-room, 
in  which  all  projecting  corners  of  wood  are  carefully 
padded  ;  a  beautiful  billiard  hall  and  bowling-alleys  ;  a 
reading  room  and  luxurious  reception-room :  and  a  din- 


ing-hall  for  the  convenience  of  members  and  their  invited 
friends. 

Besides  all  this,  as  you  will  see  by  the  illustration,  the 
club,  which  numbers  more  than  1000  members,  owns  tine 
athletic  grounds  for  out-door  sports,  and  a  boat-house  on 
the  Harlem  River. 

We  have  kept  Mr.  Goldie  waiting  all  this  time  to  tell 
you  what  you  may  do  at  home  without  the  expen- 
sive apparatus  of  a  fine  gymnasium.  He  has  a  boy 
of  his  own  of  whom  he  is  very  proud,  and  you  can  be 
sure  that  he  would  not  willingly  give  any  boy  hurtful 
advice. 

"  The  best  exercise,"  he  said,  "  for  a  boy  under  twelve 
years  of  age  is  plenty  of  play  out-of-doors.  I  would  not 
give  him  any  gymnastic  training  until  he  has  passed  that 
age.  unless  I  noticed  some  slight  physical  defect  which 
might  be  corrected  by  regular  work.  But  after  he  is 
twelve  he  should  begin  light  gymnastics." 

And  here  are  some  of  the  things  which  Mr.  Goldie  says 
you  should  do: 

Stand  perfectly  straight,  with  your  head  erect  and  heels 
together;  bend  your  body  forward  until  your  trunk  and 
legs  make  a  right  angle  at  the  hips;  then  bend  backward 
as  far  as  you  can  go;  swing  your  body  similarly  from  side 
to  side,  approaching  as  near  as  you  can  to  a  right  angle. 
This  is  splendid  exercise  for  all  the  muscles  of  your 
waist. 

Put  two  chairs  facing  each  other,  about  eighteen  inches 
apart;  place  the  palms  of  your  hands  near  the  edge  of  the 
seat  on  each,  and  keeping  your  arms  straight,  extend  your 
feet  as  far  as  possible,  toes  down;  then  raise  and  louer 
your  body  by  bending  your  elbows. 

There  is  nothing  better  to  develop  the  calf  of  the  leg 
than  raising  yourself  on  your  toes  as  the  point  of  sup- 
port. 

Another  good  leg  exercise  is  to  sit  on  your  heels  (if  you 
can)  with  your  knees  spread  as  far  apart  as  possible,  your 
hands  resting  on  your  hips;  then  suddenly  rise  to  an 
erect  position,  and  just  as  quickly  sit  down  again.  Repeat 
this  about  twenty  times  rapidly. 

Learn  to  walk  011  your  hands.  It  is  not  easy,  but  a 
bright  boy  can  soon  acquire  the  trick.  Get  down  on  your 
palms,  with  your  fingers  about  ten  inches  or  more  from 
the  wall;  swing  your  legs  up,  bending  them  at  the  knees, 
so  that  the  soles  of  your  feet  touch  the  wall.  Thus  yon 
can  balance  yourself  on  your  hands,  and  it  will  not  be 
long  before  you  can  take  a  step  or  two  away  from  the 
wall. 

I  am  afraid  that  most  boys  will  think  these  simple  things 
stupid,  and  I  believe  they  are  right,  unless  three  or  four 
of  them  can  practice  together.  After  all,  the  best  thing 
about  exercise  is  the  opportunity  which  it  gives  for  com- 
panionship, friendly  rivalry,  and  fun. 

Very  well,  then,  let  us  have  a  gymnasium  in  our  barn, 
attic,  or  play-room.  You  will  have  to  call  on  your  father 
or  big  brother  for  a  little  money  and  active  help  in  put  ling 
up  the  apparatus.  But  it  is  very  simple  and  inexpensive. 
You  will  need  some  good  Manila  rope,  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  several  rake  or  pitchfork  handles,  and  stout 
screw  hooks  and  rings.  (I  believe  they  are  called  ring- 
bolts.) 

You  can  have  a  trapeze,  horizontal  bar,  climbing  rope, 
striking  bag,  and  rings  without  a  great  outlay  of  money 
or  trouble. 

For  the  trapeze,  two  ring-bolts,  costing  about  fifteen 
cents  each,  must  be  firmly  screwed  in  a  girder  of  the 
ceiling,  about  four  feet  apart.  One  of  the  fork  handles 
must  be  cut  the  same  length.  Two  pieces  of  rope  are  se- 
curely fastened  to  the  rings  above,  either  by  an  "eye- 
splice"  or  by  wrapping  the  looped  rope  tightly  with  twine. 
The  fork  handle,  now  the  trapeze  bar,  is  similarly  fastened 
to  the  other  ends  of  the  ropes,  and  is  secured  in  its  place 
by  staples  or  loops  of  wire  placed  over  the  rope  a>nd  through 
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the  bar,  being  clinched  around  the  rope  011  the  opposite 
side.  The  bar  should  hang  within  easy  reach  of  the  boy 
performers. 

Another  fork  handle  is  used  for  the  horizontal  bar. 
The  sides  of  a  door-frame  will  furnish  the  posts  for  its  sup- 
port. Two  hard-wood  brackets  or  cleats  should  be  slotted 
to  fit  the  squared  ends  to  the  fork  handle,  and  screwed  on 
opposite  jambs  of  the  door.  The  bar  can  be  lifted  out  of 
these  at  pleasure,  and  will  not  be  in  the  way  when  not  in 
use. 

A  good  striking  bag  can  be  made  of  heavy  Canton  ilan- 
nel,  with  the  rough  side  out.  It  should  be  ten  or  twelve 
inches  in  diameter  and  fifteen  in  length.  Fill  it  with 
bran,  saw-dust,  or  chaff.  You  can  suspend  it  by  a  rope, 
hook,  and  ring  to  the  top  of  the  same  door  in  which  you 
have  your  horizontal  bar. 

A  climbing  rope  is  simply  a  piece  of  stout  rope,  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  suspended  from  a  strong  hook  in 
the  ceiling.  Every  boy  should  learn  how  to  ascend  and 
descend  such  a  rope  hand  over  hand  It  is  an  accom- 
plishment that  might  enable  him  to  escape  safely  from  a 
burning  building  or  a  sinking  ship. 

With  such  simple  devices  as  these  all  the  muscles  of  the 
body  can  be  trained.  You  can  circle  the  horizontal  bar 
in  many  different  ways — grasping  it  with  both  hands,  and 
holding:  the  arms  rigid  ;  hooking  it  with  one  knee,  then  with 
both  knees;  making  two  "  pitcher-handles"  of  your  arms, 
and  inclosing  the  bar  within  them.  You  may  also  "skin 
the  cat"  and  hang  by  your  toes,  if  the  bar  is  high  enough. 

On  the  trapeze  you  can  do  many  similar  things,  which 
are  made  more  difficult  by  the  swinging  motion. 

You  can  swing  on  the  rings,  holding  by  your  hands, 
your  knees,  or  your  feet.  You  can  turn  a  somersault 
while  you  are  flying  through  the  air,  grasping  them  tight- 
ly. You  may  try  to  make  a  perfect  cross  of  your  arms 
and  body,  your  only  support  being  the  rings  which  you 
hold  in  your  hands.  You  may  try  this,  I  say ;  I  will  not 
promise  that,  you  can  accomplish  it. 

For  splendid,  exhilarating  sport,  to  make  the  blood  jump 
through  your  arteries  and  bring  color  to  your  cheeks 
and  sparkle  to  your  eyes,  try  five  minutes'  fighting  with 
the  saw-dust  bag,  striking  it  with  the  right  and  left  hands 
alternately.  It  never  loses  its  temper,  as  one  party  or  the 
other  generally  does  in  a  boxing  match,  and  I  am  sure 
that  it  will  tire  you  out  every  time. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  any  boy  who  has  such  a  home  gym- 
nasium as  I  have  described  will  invent  more  tricks  and 
exercises  in  twenty-four  hours  than  I  could  describe  in 
twenty-four  pages.  If  he  does  not,  his  chum  will. 
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STORY      OF      RED      AND      WHITE. 

BY  WILLIAM  0.  STODDARD, 
AUTHOR  OF  "  THI:  TALKING  LEAVES,"  ETC 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

STIRRING    TIMES. 

fllHE  idea  of  a  great  fight  about  to  come  off  had  quite 
_L  turned  the  heads  of  Sile  and  Two  Arrows,  and  the 
latter  was  aching  all  over  with  anxiety  to  try  his  new 
rifle.  They  had  found  good  places  to  shoot  from.  Even 
the  Judge  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  about  bidding  Sile  to 
do  his  duty,  although  he  had  a  pretty  strong  conviction 
that  there  would  not  be  much  to  do  right  away.  Na-tee-kah 
had  singled  out  that  pair  as  the  particular  braves  in  whose 
conduct  she  was  interested,  but  had  no  doubt  that  her  bro- 
ther would  win  more  glory  than  the  Red-head,  now  that 
he  had  so  good  a  rifle. 


The  circumstances  had  even  more  completely  turned 
the  hot  heads  of  the  young  Apache  braves  left  in  charge 
of  their  too  numerous  drove  of  horses.  Every  soul  of 
them  was  crazy,  to  be  at  the  front  and  take  part  in  what- 
ever might  turn  up.  They  all  seemed  to  drift  naturally 
a  little  in  that  direction,  and  kept  no  kind  of  lookout, 
leaving  their  precious  charge  to  take  care  of  itself.  The 
horses,  therefore,  at  mice  began  to  take  advantage  of  the 
grass. 

This  state  of  things  continued,  and  grew  worse  and 
worse  every  minute,  until  a  good  long  hour  after  the  main 
body  had  moved  away  along  Sile's  trail  toward  the  notch. 
Then,  altogether  unexpectedly,  but  as  by  one  impulse,  all 
the  Apache  horse  guard  gave  a  sudden  start  and  turned 
their  heads  m  one  direction 

Over  the  crest  of  the  nearest  knoll,  stirring  and  clear 
and  sweet,  came  the  sound  of  a  cavalry  bugle.  It  was  the 
signal  to  '•charge,''  and  was  followed  by  the  swift  rush  of 
Captain  Groverand  his  men.  In  an  instant  they  were  be- 
tween the  feeding  quadrupeds  and  their  astonished  keep- 
ers, and  it  was  all  in  vain  for  the  young  hot-heads  in  their 
amazement  to  attempt  to  rally  One  only  wheeled  his  pony 
at  once  and  rode  away  at  the  top  of  his  speed.  The  nine 
or  ten  who  dashed  in  the  other  direction  suddenly  all  drew 
rein  as  they  discovered  the  odds  against  them.  A  line  of 
iron  veterans,  thirty  strong,  was  thundering  forward,  and 
not  an  Apache  was  fool  enough  to  fire  a  shot  and  be  cut 
down  for  it. 

There  was  just  enough  of  bewildered,  leaderless  inde- 
cision to  settle  the  matter.  The  sabres  swept  flashingly 
around  the  squad  of  red-skins,  and  all  they  had  to  do  was 
to  surrender  It  is  a  mere  novelist's  blunder  to  suppose 
and  to  write  that  red  men  have  not  sense  enough  to  give 
it  up  when  there  is  no  use  in  fighting'  any  more.  They 
can  do  it  as  readily  as  any  white  man  in  the  world,  and 
the  reason  why  they  do  not  do  it  more  frequently  is  be- 
cause they  generally  keep  a  good  chance  to  run  away,  and 
make  a  treaty  afterward  as  to  what  presents  they  are  to 
have  for  making  peace.  There  was  no  time  given  the 
young'  braves  to  strike  a  bargain.  They  were  all  disarm- 
ed, and  then,  dreadfully  to  their  disgust,  they  were  all  dis- 
mounted and  tied  up. 

"The  plunder  '11  do  well  enough  where  it  is,  .said 
Captain  Grover,  as  he  detailed  Garry  and  a  guard  of  four 
men  to  watch  the  prisoners.  "If  any  of  those  chaps  gets 
loose  you'll  have  to  shoot  him.  Men,  by  fours,  left! 
Forward !" 

The  pony  rider  who  escaped  was  sure  to  carry  the  news 
of  the  disaster  and  of  the  arrival  of  the  blue-coats,  but 
several  things  could  happen  before  the  Apache  chief  re- 
ceived it.  He  had  no  spy-glass,  and  he  was  eagerly  wait- 
ing such  information  as  might  be  obtained  by  the  brave 
standing  face  to  face  with  Yellow  Pine. 

That  very  cunning  Apache  found  himself  talking  un- 
der difficulties.  He  could  see  distinctly  that  there  were 
more  than  a  few  rifles  at  the  barrier,  but  he  could  get 
no  farther.  The  tall  pale- face  in  front  of  him  kept 
back  any  other  information  than  that  all  the  Apaches 
in  this  world  or  any  other  would  be  killed  in  case  of 
an  attack  then  and  there.  He  even  referred  to  Sile's 
exploit  as  an  example,  and  to  the  lesson  given  by  Two 
Arrows  to  the  scout,  and  all  the  wild  blood  in  the  Apache 
brave  was  set  boiling  by  that  somewhat  imprudent  refer- 
ence. 

He  was  a  large,  powerfully  built  warrior,  and  he  had  been 
as  truthful  as  could  be  expected  when  he  signified  that  he 
was  unarmed.  He  kept  up  the  idea  of  a  "flag  of  truce" 
talk  until  sure  he  could  gain  no  more  by  it.  and  then  he 
uttered  a  shrill  whoop,  and  stooped  quick  as  a  Hash 
for  a  long  knife  hidden  in  his  leggings.  He  meant  to 
carry  back  the  scalp  of  Yellow  Pine  as  a  trophy  of  that 
conversation,  but  had  not  asked  anybody  how  well  Pine 
could  box.  The  latter  had  no  time  to  draw  any  weapon 
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"EACH   HAND    HELD    A  'DERRINGER'  PISTOL,  READY   COCKED." 


except  his  fist,  but  that  was  a  hard  one,  and  it  struck 
the  Apache  on  the  side  of  his  head  as  he  was  rising,  knife 
in  hand.  Over  and  over  he  rolled,  while  Pine  threw 
himself  flat  upon  the  earth,  at  the  same  moment  digging 
both  hands  into  the  pockets  of  his  pantaloons.  His  ene- 
my recovered  himself  instantly,  and  sprang  to  his  feet 
with  another  whoop,  lifting  his  long,  glittering  knife  for 
a  rush  upon  the  prostrate  pale-face. 

It  might  have  been  a  perilous  rush,  for  Pine's  hands  came 
right  out  of  his  pockets,  and  each  held  a  short-barrelled 
"  Derringer"  pistol,  ready  cocked.  They  are  terrible  wea- 
pons, but  the  miner  had  no  occasion  to  use  eithei-  of  them. 
The  line  of  the  barrier  and  of  the  adjacent  rocks  seemed  to 
dance  with  blue  flashes  and  with  puffs  of  white  smoke. 
Within  three  seconds  not  less  than  a  score  of  rattling  re- 
ports awoke  the  echoes  of  the  notch,  and  every  blue  tube 
they  came  from  had  been  aimed  by  a  good  marksman. 
After  all  was  over,  the  prevalent  opinion  was  that  not  one 
of  them  had  missed.  At  all  events,  Yellow  Pine  was  safe 
in  jump  up  and  run  for  the  barrier,  followed  by  hasty 
shots  from  startled  and  galloping  horsemen,  all  as  useless 
us  so  many  pebbles.  His  arrival  was  greeted  by  all  the 
shouting  and  whooping  which  could  possibly  be  perform- 
ed by  the  red  and  white  garrison  of  the  notch,  aided  by 
One-eye  with  a  vigor  that  shook  him  all  over.  Even 
then,  however,  the  voice  of  the  Big  Tongue  could  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest. 

If  the  volume  of  sound  did  nothing  else,  it  deeply  im- 
piv-ised  the  mind  of  the  Apache  chief  with  an  idea  of  the 
Mivngth  of  the  force  opposed  to  him.  So  had  the  prompt- 
ness and  number  and  accuracy  of  the  rifle-shots  which 
had  prevented  him  from  getting  any  report  from  his  too 
treacherous  "flag  of  truce"  brave.  As  for  him,  Na-ti-f- 
kah  had  been  watching  Two  Arrows,  and  had  seen  the 
Apache  fall  just  as  his  rifle  went  off.  That  was  enough, 
and  she  was  again  proud  of  her  brother.  It  was  in  vain 
for  Ha-ha-pah-uo  to  say, 

"Ugh!    Heap  shoot.     All  kill  him.     Go  dead  a  heap." 


.  i  s  we!  1  as  Na- tee-kali 
was  taking  every  opportu- 
nity for  practicing  all  the 
small  English  words  she 
could  pick  up,  and  some  of 
her  great  successes  would 
have  puzzled  a  dictionary. 
The  Apaches  were  all 
but  silent,  and  drew  back 
a  little  at  the  end  of  their 
burst  of  angry  whoop- 
ing and  useless  shooting. 
They  drew  back  still  fur- 
ther because  of  a  steady 
whizzing  of  bullets  from 
the  barrier.  It  was  too  far 
for  good  marksmanship, 
but  the  rifles  made  nowa- 
days will  send  a  piece  of 
lead  a  mile  and  hurt  some- 
thing with  it. 

Suddenly  a  second  burst 
of  angry  yells  arose  among 
the  baffled  marauders  as  a 
pony  rider  in  a  great  hur- 
ry dashed  in  among  them, 
snouting  foi'th  the  news 
of  the  arrival  of  the  blue- 
coats  and  the  loss  of  the 
drove  and  its  protectors. 
Here  was  a  blow  indeed, 
and  the  escaped  brave's 
estimate  of  the  number  of 
the  cavalry  he  had  run 
away  from  was  very  lib- 
eral. The  Apache  chief  was  necessarily  a  good  captain, 
fully  able  to  understand  how  bad  it  would  be  for  him 
to  be  placed  between  two  fires.  The  ground  in  front 
of  the  notch  was  therefore  no  place  for  him  to  fight  in, 
and  he  did  not  know  what  precious  minutes  he  had  al- 
ready been  wasting.  He  threw  away  ten  more  in  a  sort 
of  consultation  with  his  wisest  warriors,  and  at  the  same 
time  his  whole  force  rode  up  the  valley  a  short  distance. 
That  move  gave  them  the  cover  of  some  trees  and  took 
them  out  of  range  of  bullets  from  the  barrier,  and  at  that 
very  moment  Judge  Parks  was  startled  by  a  yell  from 
Sile. 

"What  are  you  doing  up  there  ?"  he  shouted,  for  Sile 
had  clambered  away  up  among  the  rocks  of  the  ledge  and 
stood  upon  a  sort  of  pinnacle,  spy-glass  in  hand. 
"  Cavalry,  father!     They  are  coming.     Cavalry — 
''Come  down!" 

"Right  in  this  direction.  Riding  hard.  Hurrah!" 
The  new  rifle  of  Two  Arrows  could  not  have  won  him 
the  glory  of  that  discovery  and  announcement.  Once 
more  the  peculiar  advantages  of  pale-faces  over  red  men 
were  forced  upon  him,  but  somehow  it  did  but  stir  up  his 
ambition,  and  with  it  a  quick,  daring  impulse.  He  sprang 
away  up  the  valley  for  a  horse.  He  rushed  in  among  the 
gathered  animals  of  the  corral,  and  boldly  picked  out  his 
father's  best  and  swiftest  mustang,  a  beast  that  could  run 
like  the  wind.  He  asked  for  no  saddle,  and  the  bridle 
went  on  as  if  by  magic. 

Sile  came  down  from  his  perch  at  a  rate  that  risked  his 
neck,  and  made  a  report  which  drew  from  Yellow  Pine, 

"I'd  call  it —  Jedge,  if  we  could  only  let  them  fellers 
know  we're  here,  it  would  be  wuth  a  heap." 

Before  all  who  echoed  that  wish  had  finished  speaking, 
Two  Arrows  came  dashing  toward  the  barrier,  all  ready 
for  the  errand. 

"Give  the  youngster  three  cheers!"  shouted  Yellow 
Pine.  "  Hurrah  for  him  !" 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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THE   LITTLE   NURSE. 


With  a  snowy  muslin  cap 
Drawn  ab"ve  her  chestnut  curls. 

Ethel  sits  beside  the  h're, 
Dearest  of  dear  little  girls 

In  her  hand  a  toasting  fork. 

N»t  a  moment  will  she  turn. 
Watching  with  intent,  bright  eyes, 

Lest  the  precious  toast  should  burn. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

A  BRAVE  LITTLE  GIRL. 

ONLY  ten  years  old.  not  very  large  of  her  age, 
and  living  in  the  eoal  region  near  Yatesville, 
Pennsylvania,  little  Maggie  Breliony  has  earned 
the  right  to  have  her  name  placed  on  the  Har- 
per's Young  People  Roll  of  Honor.  Not  long 
ago,  one  December  night,  the  whole  family  were 
snugly  tucked  up  in  bed,  when  Maggie's  father 
thought  lie  heard  a  strange  rumbling  sound  in 
the  earth,  and  fancied  he  felt  a  quaking.  It  did 
nut  take  him  long  to  call  his  wife  and  awaken 
the  children,  and  catching  up  whatever  they  could 
in  their  haste,  they  all  fled  from  their  house,  and 
found  shelter  for  the  night  in  that  of  a  neighbor. 
You  may  imagine  that  there  was  no  sleep  for  Mr. 
Brehony,  especially  as  soon  after  their  escape 
there  had  been  a  rush  of  earth,  an  embankment 
had  given  way,  and  there  was  a  great  yawning 
chasm  in  tin-  road. 

Very  early  in  the  morning  he  stepped  out  to 
discover  the  state  of  affairs,  and  was  immensely 
relieved  that  his  home  was  still  standing;  so 
with  Mrs. Brehony  and  the  children,  just  at  d:i\ 
break,  he  returned,  and  Maggie  was  sent  for 
some  water. 

Off  she  ran,  the  quick-footed  Maggie,  a  bright- 
eyed,  quick-witted  girl,  who  had  prompt  thoughts 
as  well  as  nimble  steps,  a  girl  with  pluck  and  pre- 
sence of  mind.  She  saw  that  where  yesterday 
was  the  black  track  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Road, 
to-day  there  was  a  great  ugly  hole  that  had  swal- 
lowed up  the  rails  and  left  a  wide  gaping  mouth 
which  would  presently  swallow  up  the  train  and 
the  passengers.  While  she  was  thinking  h«\\  to 
warn  the  first  train  which  should  come  along, 
there  was  a  sharp  whistle  and  a  rattle,  growing 
into  a  roar,  and  nearer  and  nearer,  flying  straight 
t"  that  dreadful  hole,  came  a  coal  train  with  its 
crew.  Brave  Maggie  did  not  stop  to  think  now 
— she  acted.  Waving  her  pail  wildly,  the  child 
rushed  directly  in  front  of  I  he  engine,  and  caught 
the  engineer's  astonished  eye  just  in  time.  He 
stopped,  and  the  train  was  saved. 

I  am  very  glad  that  the  great  railroad  company 
mean  to  give  little  Maggie  Rrehony  a  reward. 
one  reward  she  shall  have.  All  the  boys  and 


girls,  the  wide  world 
round,  who  read  this 
paper  will  keep  her 
name  in  memory,  be- 
cause she  was  brave 
and  noble,  and  did  the 
best  she  could  with 
promptness  and  en- 
ergy. 

MITCHKLL,  DAKOTA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, 
— We  have  had  HAK- 
PEU'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
for  live  years,  and  feel 
as  though  we  could 
not  get  along  without 
it.  This  year  some  lit- 
tle girls  in  New  Jersey 
send  it  to  us.  We  are 
twins,  eleven  years 
old,  and  have  a  sister 
who  is  eight,  named 
Bessie,  and  a  little 
brother,  Morris,  who 
is  two.  We  are  in  the 
Fourth  Reader  grade, 
and  like  our  teacher 
and  school  very  much. 
Friday  afternoon  was 
the  last  of  school,  and 
the  children  of  the 
two  little  rooms  came 
upstairs  into  ours,  and 
we  had  our  exercises 
together.  We  have 
a  literary  society,  of 
which  Mary  is  presi- 
dent ;  we  also  have  a 
secretary  and  an  as- 
sistant secretary.  We 
had  speakiugand  sing- 
ing. After  these  exer- 
cises were  over  we  had 
a  grab  bag,  out  of 
which  each  scholar 
took  a  present.  We 
had  different  colors 
for  each  room ;  the 
girls  had  caps,  the 
boys  rosettes  on  their 
shoulders ;  the  presi- 
dent and  secretaries 
had  different  kinds  of 
caps  from  the  rest. 
We  used  to  live  in 

Oregon,  but  came  to  Dakota  last  summer.  We 
do  not  like  the  summers  here,  we  have  such 
dreadful  storms.  The  winters  are  pleasant,  but 
very  cold.  We  miss  the  mountains  and  trees,  as 
the  prairies  are  so  bare.  Do  you  like  prairie- 
chickens?  We  do.  There  used  to  be  no  water 
for  fire  purposes  here,  but  now  we  have  an  arte- 
sian well ;  most  of  the  southern  Dakota  towns 
have  them.  We  hope  our  letter  is  not  too  long. 


odical  until  we  got  this  one.  We  are  greatly  in- 
terested in  "Two  Arrows"  and  the  Post-office 
Box.  I  have  two  sisters  and  two  brothers.  My 
youngest  brother  is  only  three  years  old,  but 
what  he  lacks  in  age  he  makes  up  in  name.  His 
name  is  Theophilus  Hunter  Holmes  McP.  He  is 
named  for  his  grandpa.  General  Holmes.  I  wish 
you  would  put  your  picture  at  the  top  of  the 
Post-office  Box  nage  some  time. 

FANNT  B.  McP 


For  the  mother  whom  she  loves 
Has  been  ailing  all  the  day. 

And  to  nurse  her,  Ethel  leaves 
Cheerfully  her  merry  play. 

Useless  now  to  speak  her  name, 
Not  a  moment  will  she  turn. 

For  she  watches  with  bright  eyes, 
Lest  the  precious  toast  should  burn. 


WKST  CHKSTKR. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— Will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  publish  in  the  YOUNG  I'KOIM.E  the  answer  to 
"  Sly  Wares,"  which  came  in  the  article  on  ana- 
grams? We  have  made  out  all  the  words  but 
this  one,  even  "  Roast  mules"  and  "  White  rose," 
which  were  quite  difficult.  We  enjoy  the  charm- 
ing little  paper,  which  visits  us  each  week,  and 
wish  its  dear  Postmistress  a  Merry  Christmas 
and  Happy  New-Year.  M.  J.  A. 

"Sly  Wares"  was  a  misprint.  It  should  have 
been  "Sly  Ware."  As  you  have  been  so  success- 
ful with  the  other  anagrams,  I  have  no  doubt 
you  will  make  it  out  in  its  corrected  form.  I  will 
give  you  the  answer  in  the  next  number. 

I  have  been  at  school  three  years,  and  am  in 
the  Fourth  Grade.  I  take,  besides  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE,  Golden  Duys,  YiMth'x  Companion, 
and  the  Little  Helpers  (a  missionary  paper).  I 
like  "Two  Arrows"  very  much.  I  am  eleven 
years  old.  I  imagine  that  you  have  letters  from 
different  parts  of  the  world.  Would  you  be  kind 
enough  to  send  me  some  postmarks,  as  I  am  get- 
ting up  a  collection,  if  1  would  send  a  stamp  for 
postage?  1  hope  this  will  not  be  too  long. 

CLIFTON  D.  G. 

The  Postmistress  can  not  send  postmarks  or 
stamps  to  any  one.  Several  of  her  little  friends 
have  written  as  Clifton  does,  asking  her  to  send 
them  stamps,  curiosities,  or  cards.  If  you  will 
send  an  exchange,  telling  what  you  will  give 
in  return  for  the  articles  you  desire,  some  little 
reader  will  be  sure  to  answer  your  note,  and  send 
just  what  you  want. 

TOPKKA,  KAMIAA. 

I  am  a  little  boy  ten  years  old.  I  have  been 
taking  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  eversince  it  was 
first  published,  and  like  it  very  much.  1  thought 
this  Christmas  I  would  give  it  to  my  sister  fora 
Christmas  present,  and  I  will  take  fit.  Nicholas. 
Mamma  says  we  can  not  let  HARPER'S  YOUNO 
PEOPLE  go  out.  of  the  family.  I  have  two  volumes 
bound,  and  have  given  two  to  some  poor  children. 
1  never  get  tired  of  reading  t  lie  letters.  I  have  a 
little  brother,  two  months  old  yesterday,  and  he 
is  very  cunning.  I  am  collecting  tobacco  tags, 
and  have  a  good  many  already.  I  go  to  school, 
and  am  in  the  Tldrd  Reader,  and  we  also  have  a 
dear  old  dog  named  Sancho.  Saneho  goes  with 
us  when  we  take  a  ride.  We  have  so  little  snow 
here  that  when  it  does  come  we  enjoy  it  very 
much.  FLOYD  McD. 


ORAN,  SCOTT  COUNTY,  MISSOURI. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  have  already  learned  to 
love  the  Post-office  Box.  I  have  only  had  the 
pleasure  of  reading  four  numbers  of  HAKPER'S 
Vn  •-<.  PEOPLE.  I  like  it  very  much.  It  is  sent 
to  me  by  Miss  Mabel  G.,  of  Brooklyn.  I  am  a 
little  girl  twelve  years  old.  I  live  in  the  country, 
where  I  see  all  kinds  of  pretty  birds.  I  love  to 
hearthem  sing.  I  would  like  to  correspond  with 
some  little  girl  in  Europe  about  my  own  age,  with 
a  view  to  improvement.  EVA  MCLEAN. 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

I  am  twelve  years  old,  and  I  go  to  school.  I 
take  my  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  to  school,  and 
the  teacher  reads  it  to  the  scholars,  who  enjoy  it 
very  much.  We  had  a  grand  time  last  week.  We 
voted  in  school  to  see  which  little  girl  or  boy  had 
written  the  best  letter  in  No.  319,  and  the  one  who 
received  the  most  votes  was  Agnes  L.  S.  I  would 
like  to  have  little  Agnes  write  one  about  the  lead 
mines.  As  I  have  no  more  to  say,  I  will  lay  my 
pen  aside,  with  love  to  you  and  all  the  little 
readers.  JAMES  H. 

It  was  a  good  idea  to  vote  for  the  best  let- 
ter-writer. I  wish  the  children  would  do  so  ev- 
ery week. 


NKWBURGH,  NRW  YORK. 

I  have  taken  your  delightful  paper  for  over 
three  years,  and  I  think  it  is  splendid.  My  favor- 
ite stories  were-  "Nan"  and  "Rolf  House."  I 
have  a  dog  named  Spot,  and  a  canary-bird.  I 
have  been  in  New  York,  and  have  seen  the 
place  where  this  delightful  paper  is  published. 
I  am  coming  down  next,  month,  and  I  would  like 
to  come  and  see  you.  LAURA  I.  L. 

You  will  be  very  welcome. 


FAYKTTRVILLK,  NOKTII  CAROLINA. 

My  uncle,  living  in  Tennessee,  is  taking  HAR- 
PEB'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  us.  and  we  think  it  is  the 
best  paper  for  young  people  in  the  United  States. 
Mother,  who  is  very  particular  about  our  reading, 
was.  never  willing  that  we  should  read  any  peri- 


ST.  Louis,  MISSOURI. 

A  year  ago  I  went  to  Europe  with  my  father 
We  went  on  the  new  ship  Aintricft,  it  being  her 
second  trip.  We  had  no  storms,  and  arrived  at 
Liverpool  on  time.  When  we  got  there  it  was 
quite  rainy,  but  we  soon  went  to  a  hotel.  We 
started  for  London  the  next  day,  and  reached  it 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  That  day  we 
went  to  the  Tower  of  London,  and  saw  all  the 
guns,  swords,  and  other  things  that  were  used  in 
battle.  We  then  went  upstairs,  and  saw  most  of 
the  Queen's  jewelry.  After  staying  in  London  a 
\\ei-k  we  returned  to  Liverpool,  and  set  sail  for 
A?nerica.  We  might  have  staid  longer,  but.  papa 
wanted  to  come  back  on  the  same  steamer,  on 
our  way  back  we  cut  through  a  school  of  por- 
poises, so  that  there  were  some  on  each  side  of 
the  ship.  The  next  night  it,  began  to  get  rough, 
and  we  had  a  storm.  I  was  seasick,  and  staid 
in  my  state-room  all  day.  It  soon  cleared  off,  and 
when  we  were  Hearing  New  York  the  storm  left 
us  entirely.  J.  I)  (aged  nine  years). 

lean  not  think  of  anything  pleasanter  in  the  life 
of  a  boy  than  a  trip  with  his  father,  anil  you  will 
remember  yours  with  delight  as  long  as  you  live. 
You  have  described  it  very  well. 


Bishop  Morris  of  Oregon  has  very  kindly  com- 
piled the  following  account  of  the  origin  of  "Hail, 
Columbia,"  from  Littdrz  Licing  Age,  for  the  read- 
ers of  the  Post-office  Box : 

"ORIGIN  OF  'HAIL,  COLUMBIA.' 

"This,  the  most  popular  of  all  the  national 
songs  of  America,  was  written  by  the  late  Judge 
Joseph  Hopkinson  under  the  circumstances  re- 
lated below.  Joseph  Hopkinson.  son  of  Francis 
Hopkinson,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Heel;. ration 
of  Independence,  was  born  in  Philadelphia.  No- 
vember 12.1770.  He  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania ;  studied  law  with  Judge 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Rawle.  and  practiced  uitli  brill- 
iant success  in  his  native  city  ;  was  twice  elected 
to  Congress  from  Philadelphia  (1815  and  1817).  In 
1828  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  District  Court 
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for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  this  be- 
in:,  the  same  office  which  his  father  held  by  ap- 
pointment of  Washington.  Judge  Joseph  IIop- 
kirson  remained  in  office  till  his  decease,  which 
toc'.k  place  June  15, 1S4-J.  He  was  the  delight  of 
the  circle  of  society  in  which  he  moved.  'His 
accomplished  mind,'  says  Mr.  Walsh,  'observant 
of  all  the  events,  characters,  and  opinions  of  the 
day,  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  delight,  besides 
instructing,  in  convivial  intercourse,  by  a  strong 
relish  for  refined  society,  a  cheerful  and  viva- 
cious spirit,  and  a  peculiar  poignancy  of  remark 
and  raciness  of  anecdote.' 

"The  following  is  Judge  Hopkinson's  own  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  '  Hail.  Columbia,'  written 
August  24,  l&JO,  for  the  \Vijitminrj  Kami,  at  Wilkes- 
barre,  at  their  desire  : '  This  song  was  written  in 
the  summer  of  1TUX,  when  a  war  with  France  was 
thought  to  lie  inevitable,  Congress  lieing  then  in 
session  in  Philadelphia,  deliberating  upon  that, 
important  subject,  and  acts  of  hostility  having 
actually  occurred.  The  contest  between  Eng- 
land and  France  was  raging,  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  were  divided  into  parties  for 
one  side  or  the  other;  some  thinking  that  policy 
and  duty  required  us  to  take  part  with  republic- 
an France,  as  she  was  called  :  others  were  for 
our  connecting  ourselves  with  England,  under 
the  belief  that  she  was  the  great  preservative 
power  of  good  principles  and  safe  government. 
The  violation  of  our  rights  by  both  belligerents 
was  forcing  us  from  the  just  and  wise  policy  of 
President  Washington,  which  was  to  do  equal 
justice  to  both  :  to  take  part  with  neither,  but  to 
keep  a  strict  and  honest  neutrality  between  them. 
The  prospect  of  a  rupture  with  France  was  ex- 
ceedingly offensive  to  the  portion  of  the  people 
which  espoused  her  cause,  and  the  violence  of 
the  spirit  of  party  has  never  risen  higher,  1  think 
not  so  high,  as  it  did  at  that  time  on  that  ques- 
tion. The  theatre  was  then  open  in  our  city.  A 
young  man  belonging  to  it,  whose  talent  was  as 
a  singer,  was  about  to  take  his  benefit.  I  had 
known  him  when  he  was  at  school.  On  this  ac- 
quaintance he  called  on  me  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, his  benefit  being  announced  for  the  follow- 
ing Monday.  He  said  he  had  no  boxes  taken,  and 
his  prospect  was  that  he  should  suffer  a  loss  in- 
stead of  receiving  a  benefit  from  the  perform- 
ance, but  that  if  he  could  get  a  patriotic  song 
adapted  to  the  tune  of  the  "President's  March" 
(then  the  popular  air),  he  did  not  doubt  of  a  full 
house :  that  the  poets  of  the  theatrical  corps  had 
been  trying  to  accomplish  it.  but  were  satisfied 
no  words  could  be  composed  to  suit  the  music 
of  the  march.  I  told  him  I  would  try  for  him. 
He  came  the  next  afternoon,  and  the  song,  such 
as  it  is,  was  ready  for  him.  It  was  announced  on 
Monday  morning,  and  the  theatre  was  crowded 
to  excess,  and  so  continued  night  after  night  for 
the  rest  of  the  season,  the  song  being  encored 
and  repeated  many  times  each  night,  the  audi- 
ence joining  in  the  chorus.  It  was  also  sung  at 
night  in  the  streets  by  large  assemblies  of  citi- 
zens, including  members  of  Congress.  The  en- 
thusiasm was  general,  and  the  song  was  heard.  I 
m;iy  say,  in  every  part  of  the  United  States.' 

"  T  e  object  of  the  author  was  to  get  up  an 
American  spirit  which  should  be  independent  >•[' 
and  above  the  interests,  passions,  and  policy  of 
both  belligerents,  anil  look  and  feel  exclusively 
for  our  honor  and  our  rights.  Not  an  allusion  is 
made  either  to  France  or  England,  or  the  quarrel 
between  them,  or  to  which  was  most  in  fault  in 
their  treatment  of  us.  Of  course  the  song  found 
favor  with  both  parties— at  least  neither  would 
disavow  the  sentiments  it  inculcated.  It  was 
truly  American,  and  nothing  else,  and  the  patri- 
otic feelings  of  every  American  heart  responded 
to  it.  Such  is  the  history  of  this  song,  which  has 
endured  infinitely  beyond  any  expectation  of  the 
author,  and  beyond  any  merit  it.  can  boast  of  ex- 
cept that  of  being  truly  and  exclusively  patriotic 
in  its  sentiments  and  spirit." 


NEW  YORK  ClTV. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. — I  see  that  all  the  hoys  and 
girls  write  to  you,  so  I  thought  I  would  write  too. 
For  pets  I  have  two  white  rats  with  pink  eyes; 
their  names  are  Georgie  and  Willie.  I  have  one 
brother;  his  name  is  Georgie.  I  go  to  school, 
and  study  reading,  writing,  singing,  and  arith- 
metic. Sometimes  I  get  puzzled  in  Short  Divi- 
sion. We  are  going  to  be  examined  next  Janua- 
ry or  February,  and  if  promoted  I  will  be  in  the 
Uiammar  School.  Don't  you  think  that  will  be 
splendid?  I  am  in  the  Eighth  Grade  now. 

WILLIE  \V. 

I  am  glad  you  are  succeeding  so  well  in  school. 


HASTINGS,  MINNESOTA. 

I  am  a  boy  thirteen  years  old.  I  go  to  school, 
and  study  arithmetic,  spelling.  Harper's,  and  ge- 
ography. I  live  on  the  river-hank.  We  can  see 
the  steamboats  go  by  our  house.  On  the  hills 
across  the  river  are  many  wolves.  My  father  is 
a  machinist.  I  am  going  to  learn  the 'trade  my- 
self. CHARLEY  M.  S. 

If  by  "  Harper's"  you  mean  that  you  use  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  as  a  reader,  I  think  you  are 
a  fortunate  boy. 


in  the  morning,  and  brought  our  lunch,  and  when 
we  got  there  we  picked  a  large  bunch  of  daisies 
for  ourselves,  and  then  one  for  the  church.  Then 
we  played  around  awhile,  after  which  it  was 
time  for  our  lunch.  Alter  we  had  finished,  we  hid 
our  things  under  some  bushes,  and  went  down 
to  the  Hronx  Kiver.  We  rambled  through  the 
woods,  and  gathered  some  wild  flowers,  and  in 
some  places  the  grass  was  so  slippery  that  we 
would  fall  down  if  we  weren't  careful.  There 
was  a  hill  near  the  place  where  we  first  stopped, 
and  we  climbed  up  that,  and  got  some  wild  ferns 
and  columbine.  Then  we  rested,  and  gathered 
up  our  things  and  went  home.  I  have  five  pets — 
two  rabbits  lone  is  pure  white  and  the  other  is 
white  with  black  spots),  two  canary-birds,  and  a 
Newfoundland  dog.  In  summer  we  go  bathing 
everyday  when  it  is  fine,  and  last  summer  I  learn- 
ed how  to  swim.  A.  J.  K. 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 

One  day  last  spring  some  of  my  friends,  my 
brother,  and  myself  went  to  Fordham.    We  went 


Lv>N,   MASSACHUSETTS. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  three 
years,  and  would  not  exchange  it  for  any  other 
paper  there  is.  My  teacher  at  school  used  to 
take  it  for  us.  so  that  I  got  interested  in  it  at 
first  I  lend  it  to  my  little  friends  Evie  F.  and 
May  B.,  and  they  wish  me  to  say  that  they  like 
it  very  much.  I  am  collecting  stamps  and  post- 
marks, but  1  have  not  many.  I  am  twelve  years 
old,  and  1  would  like  some  English  girl  about  that 
age  to  write  to  me.  JENNIE  II.  BESSOM, 

13  Edward's  Court. 


COMBE  RAVEN,  KENTUCKY. 

I  have  no  brothers  or  sisters,  and  sometimes 
am  rather  lonesome.  My  papa  is  a  doctor,  and 
mamma  and  I  are  often  left  alone  all  night,  but 
are  not  afraid.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  my 
pets.  They  consist  of  two  dogs,  Bran,  a  black 
hound  about  eighteen  months  old,  and  Dix.  a 
little  black  dog  eight  years  old,  who  has  lost  al- 
most all  his  teeth  ;  two  cats.  Mull,  a  very  good- 
natured  yellow  cat  of  three  years,  who  is  now 
reposing  beside  me  on  a  divan,  and  Mistress  Tab- 
by, a  tortoise,  who  is  the  pet  of  the  family.  Tabby 
is  eight  years  old.  ;ind  sometimes  as  playful  as  a 
kitten,  but  at  others  as  sedate  as  an  old  judge, 
and  gets  very  angry  it"  I  tickle  her.  She  is  also 
very  fond  of  sitting  in  our  laps,  and  will  sit  in 
them  whether  we  want  her  or  not.  She  is  very 
valuable;  she  catches  a  great  number  of  rats 
and  mice,  and  has  caught  three  weasels ;  she 
also  catches  birds,  squirrels,  and  rabbits,  which 
is  very  wrong,  and  she  ought  to  know  better.  I 
also  have  a  bay  mare,  whose  name  is  Beauty; 
she  is  very  gentle,  but  always  wants  to  have  her 
own  way  about  everything.  I  am  very  fond  of 
riding,  and  ride  her  very  often.  Beauty  has  a 
two-year-old  colt  named  Guy  Mannering:  he  be- 
longs to  me  too;  he  is  a  splendid  riding  horse, 
and  papa  is  having  him  broken  for  me.  1  have  a 
cow  named  ( 'arrie,  and  a  mocking-bird  whom  we 
call  Birdie;  he  i.s  a  very  good  singer.  As  I  said 
before,  I  am  very  fond  of  riding,  also  of  hunting, 
fishing,  walking,  boating,  and  crocheting.  1  have 
been  reading  Goodrich's  French  History,  and  like 
it  very  much  ;  sometimes  I  read  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  chapters  a  day,  but  sometimes  I  read  only 
four  or  five.  LENA  B. 


MAMMA'S  LITTLE  TREASURE. 

Mamma's  little  treasure, 
She  tumbles  down  the  stair. 

And  then  she  laughs  and  cries. 
And  says  she  doesn't  care. 

And  then  her  dear  mamma 
Comes  running  irom  her  room. 

And  then  her  little  treasure 
She  picks  up  very  soon. 

And  then  such  hugs  and  kisses 

You  never,  never  saw. 
And  then  such  cakes  and  candies 

As  she  begins  to  gnaw ! 

And  then  her  dear  papa 
Comes  running  in  from  work. 

And  then  such  big.  big  kisses. 
And  then  such  whisker  jerks  1 

And  then  at  last  the  night  comes, 
And  she's  tucked  up  in  bed, 

And  then  some  pleasant  dreams 
Can  enter  the  curly  head. 

When  nurse  comes  in  the  morning, 
And  mamma's  treasure's  dressed, 

Why.  then,  she's  surely  happy — 
You  can  imagine  all  the  rest. 

E.  S.  G.  (aged  ten  years). 

WILMINGTON,  DELAWAHE. 


SOI.-TH    NORWALK,  CoN-NECTICl'T. 

I  have  a  little  sister  eight  years  old.  She  has  a 
pet  rooster  which  she  takes  up  in  her  hand  and 
carries  all  around  the  yard.  I  have  never  writ- 
ten to  a  paper  before.  AjirW. 


Eugene  T.  Van  DC  Murk,  Box  130,  Clinton,  Michi- 
gan, would  like  to  hear  from  a  boy  who  sent  him 
305  tin  tags,  as  he  wishes  very  much  to  return 
something  of  ei|ii:il  value,  but  has  lost  his  corre- 
spondent'- address  A  li-ttiTf'.rwarded  to  what 


he  supposed  was  the  right  address  has  been  re- 
turned to  Eugene  from  the  Dead-letter  Office. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  remind  exchangers  that  they 
can  not  be  too  careful  about  always  giving  their 
full  post-office  address.  In  sending  an  exchange 
for  insertion  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  please 
remember  to  sign  your  name  and  give  your  resi- 
dence at  the  end  and  not  at  the  beginning  of 
your  note.  Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  with 
black  ink.  Please  send  the  exchange  on  a  sepa- 
rate sheet  from  tin-  urn-  on  which  you  write  your 
letter.  You  would  be  surprised  if  you  knew  how 
many  exchanges  are  left  out  because  the  writers 
semi  incomplete  addresses  or  write  in  pencil.— 
Harry  \Vorthen :  Directions  and  diagrams  for 
making  a  bob-sleigh  are  given  in  No.  271  of  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE,  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of 
five  cents. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

WONDERFUL  COUNTRIES. 

1.  Which  country  is  eaten  on  Thanksgiving 
Day?  2.  Which  one  is  full  of  sticks?  3.  Which  is 
useful  to  the  housekeeper?  4.  Which  takes  a 
swim?  5.  Which  one  do  we  long  for  in  the  dog- 
days?  6.  Which  is  all  one  color?  7.  Which  is  a 
good  place  for  the  baby?  8.  Which  is  always 
angry  ?  9.  Which  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold  ?  10 
Which  helps  the  shoe-maker?  11.  Which  is  al- 
ways full  of  fresh  energy  ?  CHARLIE  DAVIS. 


No.  a. 

BEHEADINGS. 

1. 1  am  a  term  in  percentage— behead  me,  and  I 
am  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  eat.  3. 1  come 
only  in  winter— behead  me.  and  I  am  always 
here.  3. 1  am  a  delicate  color— behead  me,  and  I 
am  a  useful  fluid.  4.  I  am  a  path — behead  me, 
and  I  am  of  use  in  the  bouse.  5.  I  am  a  gasp- 
behead  me,  and  I  am  an  example  to  lazy  people. 
6.  I  am  a  seat— behead  me,  and  I  am  a  slender. 
h"llMW  tube.  7.  I  am  a  situation — behead  me. 
and  I  am  something  all  women  prize.  8.  I  am  a 
sort  of  fence— behead  me,  and  lama  drink.  9. 1 
am  part  of  a  verb,  and  express  determination — 
behead  me,  and  1  am  an  apartment.  ]0.  I  am  a 
pet  name— behead  me,  and  I  am  the  organ  of 
heating.  Lou  BARLOW  and  RAT  FREELAND. 


No.  3. 

HALF-SQUARE. 

1.  A  door-keeper.  2.  A  defense  in  war.  3. 
Titles.  4.  A  particular.  5.  It  is.  6.  A  Latin  word 
meaning  bone.  7.  A  letter.  CHARLIE  DAVIS. 


No.  4. 

EN  IGMA. 

First  in  small,  not  in  little. 

Second  in  rat,  not  in  mouse. 

Third  in  pear,  not  in  peach. 

Fourth  in  straight,  not  in  crooked. 

Fifth  in  day,  not  in  night. 

Sixth  in  east,  not  in  west. 

Whole  is  a  river  in  Montana.     E.  H.  K. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  321. 
No.  1.— Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
No.  2.— Robert  Burns. 

No.  3.—  E  A   H  L 

AREA 
REAR 
L  A  II  K 

No.  4.—  P 

T    O    E 

P  O   K    E   R 

E   E  R 

R 

No.  5.— Ball.    Ark.    Top.    Dolly.    Doll. 

M  S 
ANTIC 
R  O 
YACHT 
L  L 
A  D  E  L  A 
N  N 
DRYAD 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  c  Montgomery.  ch;irlie  Davis.  Lizinka  B., 
H;irry  Howard  Ilemstreet,  Luther  L.  Purdy.  M. 
G.  R..  Virginia  Tabor,  champion,  A.  J.  Keene, 
Fred  F.  Balms, in.  T  c.  James.  Jim.,  L.  H.  I'r.ill. 
Horace  K  I.unt.John  A.  Holt.  Estellell.  Ijossitrr, 
Katie  Smith,  Reggie  C.  Simler.  E.  T.-illant.  Lulu 
Van  Norden.  Cockade  City.  Eleanor  Maude  Hope, 
Emily  Smith,  Victoria  Mansfield,  Laura  Ainslic, 
Jack  Marline,  and  J.  H.  B. 


[For  EXCHANGES,  see  2cl  and  3d  pages  of. 
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•WON'T    SOMEBODY   PLEASE   BUTTON    MY   DRESS?" 


THE  GAME  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

BY  G.  B.  BARTLETT. 

OXE  person  is  sent  out  of  the  room,  while  the  remainder  of 
the  players  select  some  adjective.  Upoii  his  return  Le 
asks  iu  turn  of  each  player  some  question,  ill  reply  to  which  the 
person  addressed  must  designate  the  adjective  chosen,  without 
mentioning  it.  This  reply  must  answer  the  question  definitely, 
and  at  the  same  time  fully  express  the  nature  of  the  adjective. 
The  adjective  chosen  must,  of  course,  be  of  a  strongly  descriptive 
character,  and  the  game  gives  an  opportunity  for  much  ingenu- 
ity and  skill  in  the  answers,  which  are  very  amusing,  especially 
when  the  question  happens  to  be  iu  direct  opposition  to  the 
usual  tone  of  the  adjective.  The  person  who  gives  the  answer 
by  which  this  adjective  is  detected  is  obliged  to  go  out  of  the 
room  in  his  turn,  while  the  other  players  select  another  for  him 
to  guess.  When  ready,  they  call  him  in,  and  he  begins  by  ask- 
ing first  the  player  who  sat  next  the  last  guesser,  and  thus  each 
one  replies  in  turn,  and  all  have  an  equal  chance. 


A  GEOGRAPHICAL  GUESS-WHAT. 


A( 


BY  MARGARET  EMMA  DITTO. 
(Fill  the  blanks  in  these  lines  with  the  names  of  towns  or  rivers  in  f  ranee.) 

GIRL  in  France  by  the  name  of  - 

Had  a  gown  of  stiff  . 

Cloth  upon  cloth  without  avails; 
Cloth  enough  for  a  schooner's  sails 

Went  into  this  gown  that  was  made  of  . 

'Twas  immensely  wrong,  no  possible  use; 
Clearly  this  gown  was  —  —  and . 

She  took  it  in  and  she  ravelled  it  out, 
And  bunched  up  the  drapery  round  about; 
She  snipped  off  the  bottom  flounce  in  a  trice, 

Then,  Presto,  change!  the  gown  -was . 

Then  hope  beat  high  'neath  her  'broidered  vest; 
A  definite  purpose  entered  her  - 

She  mounted  a  steed  of  red,  red , 

A  steed  so  swift  it  had  almost  flown, 
And  away  she  sped  to  —          — , 
Whence  she  could  see  ,  not  in  a  den, 


And  she  climbed  the  mountains  of  bright 
Just  to  hear  from  afar  those  roar. 

'Twas  evident  now,  'twas  perfectly  plain, 

Our  heroine  was  not  entirely , 

So  they  whirled  her  off  without  a  trial 

Short-cut  through  the  town  of  . 

For  reasons  we  can  not  chronicle, 
Though  probably  philological, 

She  went  to  • -.     Alack  so  fast! 

A  sacrifice  to  rhyme  at  last. 
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ICE-YACHTS  ON  THE  SHREWSBURY. 

r,\   <  II  ARLliS  LEDYARD  NORTON. 

ALL  the  way  across  the  Central  and  Eastern  States 
Laurie  had   wondered  whether  he  should  find   the 
Shn          iry  River  frozen   over  or  clear  of  ice,  and  he 
lumlly   knew  which   to   hope   for.      He  was   a    Western 
ranchman's  boy,  but  the  blood  of  four  or  five  generations 
(li  u liter  sailors  was  in  his  veins,  and  had  not  been 
dialled  by  a  ten  years'  sojourn  on  the  prairies;  and  here 
lie  was  at  last  on  his  way  to  visit  Cousin  Dick,  who  lived 
within  sound  of  the  Atlantic  breakers. 

I'ntil  the  train  thundered  over  the  long  bridge  just 
e  the  busy  town  of  Red  Bank  he  did  not  know  wheth- 
should  see  the  land-locked  Shrewsbury  with  its  wave- 
Id  >  dancing  under  the  wintry  sun  or  hardened  into  a 
sheet,  of  ice.     There  it  was  at  last,  whity-gray  under  the 
blue  sky,  and  there,  scudding  before  the  steady  northwest 
wind,  were  a  dozen  ice-boats.     Laurie's  blood  tingled,  and 
he  looked  with  all  his  eyes  while  the  vision  lasted;  but  it 
was  quickly  shut  off  by  unlovely  sand  dunes,  and  the 
l ram  began  to  slow  for  Red  Bank. 

At  the  station  the  two  sixteen-year-old  boys  shook  hands 
rather  stiffly,  looking-  one  another  over  from  head  to  foot 
with  a  queer  sort  of  half-hostile  feeling  which  neither 
quite  understood.  In  early  childhood  the  two  had  been 
ea|iilal  friends,  but  they  had  not  met  in  ten  years,  and  of 
course  had  to  begin  all  over  again. 

As  so.  in  as  they  were  fairly  started  on  the  subject  of 
ice-yachting,  the  boys  had  enough  to  talk  about,  for  Lau- 
rie was  very  eager  to  learn.  At  length  they  reached  a 
point  where  the  road  ran  close  to  the  edge  of  the  bluff, 
and  Dick  let  the  horses  walk  slowly  while  he  discoursed 
of  the  glories  of  the  Scud,  the  new  lateen-rigged  yacht 
which  was  shortly  to  go  to  Poughkeepsie  and  race  for  the 
challenge  pennant. 

Fortune  favored  them.  Just  as  they  were  opposite  a 
gap  in  the  belt  of  trees  that  fringed  the  bluff,  Dick  pulled 
up  his  horses  with  "There  she  is  now!"  and  for  a  thrill- 
ing moment  the  eyes  of  the  Western  "cow-boy''  and  the 
.]>  r~ey  "beach-comber"  drank  in  the  picture,  one  with 
the  delight  of  full  appreciation,  and  the  other  with  the 
wonder  of  a  new  experience. 

Here  she  was,  in  very  truth,  coming  down  toward  the 
beach,  with  her  big  triangle  of  white  canvas  flat  as  a 
board,  and  glowing  in  the  level  afternoon  sun.  She 
came  on  at  a  terrific  rate,  and  just  as  she  neared  the 
lii-aeli  a  puff  of  wind  fiercer  than  usual  laid  her  over  to 
i<  i vard,  with  her  windward  runner  high  in  air.  This 
"  spilled"  the  wind  from  her  sail,  and  in  some  slight  de- 
gree  checked  her  speed,  as  the  helmsman  with  the  slight- 
est possible  movement  of  the  tiller  threw  her  up  into  the 
wind.  The  runner  came  down  gently  upon  the  ice,  and 
the  canvas  shivered  for  an  instant  as  the  wind  caught  the 
sail  edgewise. 

Then  the  superb  creature,  instinct  with  life  and  motion, 
presented  the  broadside  of  her  sail  to  the  eager  boys, 
swept  round  in  a  magnificent  curve  until  the  wind  caught 
her  sail  on  the  other  tack,  and  then  awav  she  flew  right 
into  the  wind's  eye,  and  was  gone  in  a  twinkling. 

"Dick,"  said  the  "cow-boy,"  in  tones  which  fairly  quiv- 
ered with  excitement,  "do  you  mean  to  tell  rne  that 
you've  uot  one  like  that,  and  that  I  can  sail  in  her  .'" 

"  Yes,  certainly.  She  isn't  anywhere  near  as  big  as 
the  Send,  of  course,  but" — with  a  skipper's  faith  in  his 
own  craft — "I'm  not  sure  but  she's  pretty  near  as  fasl 

Fortunately  there  was  no  snow  to  speak  of  for  a  fort- 
night, and  the  weather  remained  for  the  most  part  stead 
ily  cold.      The  boys  had  better  opportunities  for  sailing 
than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  ice-yachtsmen. 

Red  Bank.  New  Jersey,  and  Poughkeepsie,  on  the  Hud- 
son River,  are  the  world's  head-quarters  for  ice  boats. 
The  Shrewsbury,  oil  which  Red  Bank  stands,  is  a  land- 


locked harbor,  where  the  tide  makes  in  from  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  over  whose  surface  the  ocean  winds  blow  free- 
ly. Poughkeepsie  is  on  the  Hudson  River,  and  thus  far 
her  clubs  have  retained  the  challenge  pennant.  Last  win- 
ter the  Shrewsbury  men  sent  the  Scud,  whose  spirited 
portrait  is  shown  on  page  181,  to  bring  home  the  coveted 
emblem ;  but  although  she  failed  to  do  it,  she  made  such 
a  favorable  impression  that  the  lateen  rig  is  being  adopted 
by  many  of  the  best  sailers  in  all  the  clubs. 

This  sail  is  really  the  newest  "wrinkle"  of  any  impor- 
tance that  has  been  devised  of  late,  and,  with  its  double 
or  "shear"  mast,  presents  a  very  rakish  and  saucy  ap- 
pearance. The  picturesque  view  given  by  the  artist  does 
not  explain  certain  details  of  construction,  which  must 
needs  be  understood  by  one  who  proposes  to  rig  a  boat  on 
this  plan. 

As  shown  in  the  two  illustrations,  the  lateen-sail  is  tri- 
angular. In  the  drawing  of  the  Scud  the  shear  poles  be- 
tween which  the  sail  is  suspended  are  plainly  shown.  In 
the  sail  plan  of  the  Whiffle*  only  one  of  them  appears,  the 
other  being  hidden  by  the  sail.  In  this  case,  too,  the  poles 


PLAN    OF    THE    "WHIFFLE.' 


rest  upon  a  cross-beam  of  their  own,  while  in  the  Scud 
they  rest  directly  upon  the  runner  plank.  In  both  cases 
strong  stays  of  steel  wire  rope  run  from  mast-head  to  the 
bowsprit,  and  aft  to  runner  plank  or  braces. 

The  object  of  the  double  mast  is  to  make  the  sail  sit 
better,  and  to  prevent  it  from  making  a  bag  of  itself  by 
pressing  against  the  mast,  as  would  necessarily  be  the  case 
with  a  single  spar.  A  far  more  effective  hoisting  gear 
can  be  used  with  shear  poles,  since  the  point  of  suspension 
is  immediately  over  the  spars,  and  by  this  means  the  can- 
vas can  be  strained  flat  as  a  drum-head.  The  boom  is 
shackled  to  the  bowsprit  a  few  feet  from  its  fore  end,  so 
that  the  whole  spar  swings  easily  at  this  point  between 
the  "shear  poles."  Now  it  is  clear,  since  the  shear  poles 
are  only  six  feet  apart  at  the  foot,  the  boom  can  not  swing 
far  out  to  either  side,  but  this  is  one  of  the  peculiarities 
of  ice-yacht  sailing — the  sails  are  always  "trimmed  flat." 

This  greatly  surprised  Laurie,  who  had  learned  all  he 
could  from  the  books  about  sailing,  and  knew  that  when 
a  boat  was  running  before  the  wind  her  boom  ought  to  be 
away  out  over  her  side.  Dick  soon  showed  him. however, 
that  sailing  an  ice-boat  was  very  different  from  sailing 
anything  else.  And  fine  times  the  boys  had  darting 
about  the  Shrewsbury,  audaciously  challenging  larger 
craft,  and  getting  ignominiously  beaten,  but  always  find- 
ing some  excuse  which  led  them  to  try  it  again.  Dick's 
IWiiffle.  indeed,  was  as  "  smart"  as  any  craft  of  her  size 
need  be,  and  though  she  spread  only  about  200  square  feet 
of  canvas  to  the  Scud's  600  and  more,  she  could  easily  get 
away  from  the  larger  boat  in  light  winds. 

The  shear  poles  are  given  a  sharp  rake  forward,  because 
carrying  them  up  perpendicularly  would  necessitate  spars 
of  far  greater  length  and  weight.  It  will  be  seen  that 

*  Adopted  from  plans  of  Mr.  Archibald  Rogers's  Uli-zanl,  Hudson 
Rivei1  Iec-\arhr  Club. 
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the  new  pattern  carries  what  is  termed  the  "centre  of  ef- 
fort" of  the  sail  well  forward  and  at  the  same  time  well 
aloft.  The  mast  stays  are  all  provided  with  "buckles," 
as  they  are  called;  that  is,  an  arrangement  of  screws 
which  permits  the  stays  to  he  tightened  or  slackened  as 
may  seem  necessary.  The  queer  little  fin-like  projection 
just  in  front  of  the  rudder  (shown  more  clearly  in  the 
plan  of  the  Whiffle)  is  a  "jumper."  that  may  serve  to  set 
the  hoat  on  her  feet  again  if  she  breaks  through  the  ice 
or  fails  to  clear  a  crack. 

The  sport  is  exciting,  and  while  not  wholly  free  from 
danger,  has  been  the  source  of  very  few,  if  any,  serious  ac- 
cidents. The  tremendous  speed— often  as  high  as  a  mile 
in  a  minute — is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  skipper  had 
best  take  care  how  he  steers,  as  a  very  slight  mistake  will 
spoil  his  fun  by  wrecking  his  dainty  craft  and  laying  her 
up  indefinitely— perhaps  till  the  short  "season"  is  over— 
for  repairs. 

TWO    ARROWS:* 

A      STORY     OF      RED     AND      WHITE. 

BV  WILLIAM  0.  STODDARD, 
AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  TALKING  LEAYES,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

A     DARING     RIDE. 

FOR  the  moment  there  was  not  one  Apache  horseman 
lingering  within  reach  of  the  sharp-shooters  at  the 
gap,  and  it  was  possible  to  get  away  from  it  unseen.  All 
peril  would  come  afterward,  but  there  was  a  vast  amount 
of  it,  and  the  proposed  errand  of  Two  Arrows  called  for 
unlimited  courage.  His  light  weight  upon  a  fresh  racer 
gave  him  some  advantage  over  heavy  warriors  upon  horses 
already  hard  ridden,  but  this  fact  did  not  cover  the  whole 
question  by  any  means,  for  a  bullet  will  travel  faster  than 
the  swiftest  mustang.  Sile  did  his  best  to  communicate 
every  fact  that  his  spy-glass  had  given  him ;  Long  Bear 
said  "Ugh!"  with  a  deep  and  expressive  intonation ;  the 
logs  were  removed  from  the  entrance;  and  then  Na-tee- 
kah's  heart  beat  terribly,  for  she  saw  her  hero  brother 
dash  forth  all  alone,  she  could  not  guess  why  nor  whither. 
.  Then  there  was  another  sudden  commotion,  for  Yellow 
:  Pine  shouted,  and  Long  Bear  echoed  it  in  his  own  tongue:  | 

"Mount,  men!  Mount  and  be  ready,  every  mother's 
'  son  of  ye !  I'm  jest  going  to  back  that  there  young  cata- 
;  mount  if  it  costs  me  my  hair!" 

There  was  the  swiftest  kind  of  saddling  and  mounting, 

;  and  not  a  Nez  Perce  boy  old  enough  to  draw  a  bow  was 

willing  to  be  left  behind.     When,  therefore,  the  whole 

:  force  rode   out  upon  the  slope  in  front  of  the  notch,  it 

i  looked  a  good  deal  stronger  than  it  really  was.      All  that 

work  required  many  minutes,  and  during  all  of  these  the 

daring  young  messenger  had  been  doing'  capitally. 

Leaving  the  gap,  he  wheeled  his  fleet  mustang  to  the 
; right  and  dashed  away  until  he  deemed  himself  within 
; reach  of  a  small  grove  of  trees,  around  which  he  could 
'sweep  back  into  the  right  course  to  reach  the  cavalry.      It 
was  an  acute  enough  calculation,  but  out  of  that  very  bit 
of  bushy  timber  came  first  a  brace  of  rifle-bullets  and 
then  a  pair  of  mounted  Apaches,  as  soon  as  these  believed 
that  they  had  let  him  go  far  enough;  that  is,  they  rode 
out  to  cut  off  his  return,  and  they  both  failed  to  do  him  or 
his  horse  any  harm.      It  was  a  race  now,  with  the  chances 
against  the  pursuers,  and  Two  Arrows  sent  back  a  deri- 
sive whoop  as  he  struck  out  straight  for  what  he  believed 
to  be  his  mark.      He  understood  in  an  instant  that  he  had 
escaped  the  main  body  of  his  enemies,  but  there  was  no 
telling  when  he  might  meet  one  of  their  smaller  squads. 
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He  felt  in  every  fibre  of  his  body  that  he  was  now  armed 
as  a  warrior,  and  was  doing  the  work  of  a  warrior  and 
of  an  uncommonly  daring  brave.  His  heart  beat  with 
fierce  delight  and  hope,  and  his  very  mustang  seemed  to 
IVd  the  excitement,  and  went  forward  with  long,  eager 
bounds.  The  wind  was  in  his  face,  and  now  it  brought 
him  something.  It  was  a  faint  sound,  and  far  away,  but 
it  was  the  bugle-note  which  bade  Captain  Grover's  meii 
to  change  their  trot  to  a  gallop. 

The  little  force  of  cavalry  had Jaken  upon  them  no  small 
risk  in  dashing  forward,  now  that  they  had  a  better  know- 
ledge of  the  strength  of  their  opponents.  It  was  almost 
rashness,  hut  it  was  such  a  facing  of  odds  as  our  gallant 
soldiers  are  always  daring.  There  was  nothing  exceptional 
about  it,  terrible  as  have  been  the  disasters  now  and  then 
ri'Milting  from  such  rashness.  Captain  Grover  determined 
to  gain  whatever  might  be  gained  by  promptly  following 
up  his  first  success,  and  so  he  had  well  used  all  the  minutes 
the  Apache  chief  was  wasting.  At  about  the  time  when 
the  latter  had  decided'that  there  must  be  an  effort  made 
to  recover  the  lost  plunder,  unless  the  cavalry  should  prove 
too  numerous,  Captain  Grover  had  ridden  far  enough  to 
make  good  the  military  plan  of  a  young  Nez  Perce  chief. 
His  own  spy-glass  was  at  work  from  every  rising  ground 
he  came  to,  and  now  it  brought  an  exclamation  from 
him: 

"What's  up  now?  One  chased  by  two?  Forward! 
Gallop!" 

Two  Apache  braves,  already  very  sure  they  could  not 
catch  the  rider  they  were  chasing,  wheeled  quickly  and 
rode  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  in  a  few  moments 
more  Two  Arrows  was  rapidly  explaining  the  situation 
to  Captain  Grover.  It  was  a  very  plain  one,  and  not  a 
second  was  wasted  in  considering  it.  Again  the  word 
was  "Forward,"  and  the  remaining  distance  to  be  trav- 
elled was  not  great.  The  decision  of  the  Apaches  to  ad- 
vance was  likely  to  make  it  shorter,  but  that  was  an  un- 
pleasant time  for  the  chief  in  command  of  those  unlucky 
red  men.  Just  as  two  of  his  braves  came  in  to  inform 
him  that  a  messenger  from  the  men  among  the  rocks  bad 
reached  the  cavalry,  another  announced  that  all  the  pale- 
faces and  Nez  Perces  had  come  out  from  the  rocks  to  fight, 
and  were  "heap  strong."  Nor  was  that  the  whole  of  it. 
for  one  of  his  scouts  from  the  rear  dashed  up  with  the 
news  that  yet  another  party  of  Nez  Perces  was  coming, 
he  did  not  know  how  many.  These  were  the  fellows  sent 
through  the  pass  for  the  "cached"  property;  but  what 
Apache  could  say  how  many  more  might  follow,  or  how 
many  more  blue-coated  veterans  might  be  at  hand  ? 

It  looked  for  all  the  world  as  if  that  enterprising  band 
of  Apache  "business"  men  were  surrounded  and  trapped. 
They  had  already  lost  all  the  proceeds  of  their  season's 
hard  work,  and  the  rest  of  their  stock  in  trade  of  all  sorts 
was  pretty  sure  to  follow.  More  consultation  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  before  it  was  over  Sile  could  an- 
nounce from  his  perch  upon  the  rock:  ''Coming!  lean 
see  Two  Arrows." 

Then  there  was  a  cheering,  and  Na-tee-kah  felt  all  but 
proud  of  the  noise  made  by  the  Big  Tongue — there  was 
so  very  much  of  it. 

"Forward,  men!"  shouted  Judge  Parks.  "We  must 
be  on  hand.  Come  down,  Sile.  Keep  near  HIP." 

Sile  was  down  and  mounted  in  a  moment,  but  there 
was  to  be  no  great  battle  that  day.  The  Apache  "coun- 
cil of  war"  lasted  until  it  could  hear  the  cavalry  bugle 
and  the  distant  whoop  of  the  Big  Tongue.  It  could  not 
hear  the  howl  of  One-eye,  for  th:ii  brave  animal  was  sit- 
ting in  the  very  entrance  of  the  ban  rding  the 
notch,  all  alone  except  for  the  squaws.  It  was  better  to 
go  upon  any  reservation,  and  to  promise  any  amount  and 
degree  of  good  behavior,  than  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
that  fine  day  in  being  shot  and  sabred.  So  the  council 
decided,  and  so,  in  due  and  dignified  form,  they  announced 
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•WHERE'S    THAT    MESSENGER?'    SUDDENLY    EXCLAIMED    CAPTAIN    GROVER.' 


to  Captain  Grover,  before  he  had  an  opportunity  to  bid 
his  veterans  charge. 

The  official  duty  of  the  Captain  after  that  was  to  dis- 
arm his  captives,  the  weapons  to  be  all  returned  upon 
reaching  the  reservation,  and  to  order  them  at  once  into 
a  camp  by  themselves,  under  a  guard.  Word  was  sent 
to  Garry  and  his  men  to  move  the  quadrupeds  down  the 
river  as  fast  as  possible,  the  prisoners  there  being  untied 
and  sent  to  their  main  body.  Rapid  orders  were  given, 
and  were  mingled  with  as  rapid  conversations  with  Judge 
Parks,  Yellow  Pine,  and  Long  Bear. 

''Where's  that  messenger?"  suddenly  exclaimed  Cap- 
tain Grover,  after  he  had  listened  to  the  facts  as  to  the 
sending  of  Two  Arrows.  There  was  a  glow  upon  the 
brave  soldier's  face,  and  he  was  unbuckling  the  flap  of 
one  of  his  holsters,  for  he  was  yet  in  the  saddle. 

Two  Arrows  was  summoned,  and  came  forward,  and  a 
great  many  eyes  were  upon  him. 

"Young  brave!"  said  Captain  Grover,  emphatically, 
' '  I  never  heard  of  a  pluckier  volunteer  in  all  my  life. 
Take  that;  keep  your  head  level ;  that's  all.  You've  more 
courage  than  you've  any  real  need  of." 

"That"  was  a  handsome  silver-mounted  army  revolver. 
Given  in  that  way,  it  was  a  mark  of  distinction  for  a  great 
chief  to  be  proud  of,  and  Long  Bear,  indeed,  was  nearly 
as  proud  as  Two  Arrows. 

"There,  Sile,"  said  his  father ;  "see  that  you  do  as  well 
with  your  advantages  as  that  Nez  Perce  boy  has  done 
with  his." 

"  I  will,  father;  but  why  could  he  not  have  some  more  ? 
What  is  to  hinder  him  from  going  to  school  ?  There's 
;iil  my  gold,  now,  in  the  wagon ;  I'd  spend  a  good  deal 
of  it."' 


"  Sile,  my  boy,  I've  been  thinking  of  it.    We  will  do  it.  • 
It's  a  good  thing.      The  girl  too." 

It  was  time  now  for  Captain  Grover  to  ride  in  and  see 
the  notch  and  the  mine,  and  to  get  the  best  dinner  the 
miners  and  Ha-ha-pah-iio  could  cook  for  him  and  his  men. 
Then  it  was  time  for  Na-tee-kah  to  go  nearly  wild  witli 
pride  over  her  brother  and  his  revolver.  After  that  there 
was  a  long  consultation  between  Long-  Bear  and  his  chil- 
dren and  Judge  Parks  and  Sile.  Two  Arrows  seemed  to 
be  inclined  to  say  very  little  at  first.  He  sat  with  his  new 
rifle  across  his  lap,  and  his  priceless  revolver  resting  upon 
that,  and  One-eye  came  and  sat  down  beside  him.  Long 
Bear  himself  seemed  to  be  in  doubt  as  his  pale-face  friends 
urged  upon  him  the  advantages  of  their  offer.  He  was  | 
hardly  able  to  see  what  good  there  could  be  in  the  learn- 
ing of  the  white  men  for  a  red  horseman  of  the  plains; 
but  at  last  Two  Arrows  motioned  to  Sile  for  his  spy-glass, 
hanging  at  his  side.  He  took  it,  and  looked  through  it  at 
the  distant  mountains,  and  then  turned  to  Long  Bear,  and 
pointed  at  them,  saying :  ' '  Look !  See !" 

' '  Ugh  !"  said  the  old  chief ;   ' '  see  heap. " 

"Now  look.     See,"  said  Two  Arrows — "see  big  heap." 

"Ugh!  Big  medicine,"  said  Long  Bear,  handing  the 
glass  to  Sile;  but  Two  Arrows  arose,  and  stood  proudly 
erect,  rifle  in  hand. 

"  Will  you  go  ?"  asked  Sile. 

"Go,"  said  Two  Arrows.  " Good  friend.  Go.  Got 
Nez  Perce  eye  now;  want  pale-face  eye." 

' '  Ugh !"  exclaimed  Long  Bear ;  ' '  what  Na-tee-kah  say  ?" 

The  question  was  put  to  her,  but  it  was  hardly  needful, 
after  she  found  that  Two  Arrows  was  to  go.  She  was 
willing  to  learn  anything  he  did,  and  she  was  not  even 
daunted  by  a  quick  mental  vision  of  a  white  lady  with  her 
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bonnet  on.  She  would  even  wear  the  dress  of  a  pale-face 
squaw  if  Two  Arrows  would  put  on  such  tilings  as  were 
worn  by  the  Red-head.  So  it  was  settled,  although  it 
would  be  a  number  of  weeks  before  the  Judge  and  Sile 
could  set  out  for  their  Eastern  home. 


At  several  points  in  the  East  there  are  schools  designed 
and  maintained  for  the  special  education  of  Indian  girls 
and  boys,  only  needing  greater  help  from  men  and  women 
who  have  money  intrusted  to  them  by  the  Giver. 

Among  all  the  tribes  of  the  West,  and  in  every  band, 
Na-tee-kah  and  Two  Arrows  wait  to  be  found  and  en- 
ticed into  a  training  that  is  for  their  everlasting  good 
and  for  that  of  their  race. 


MR.  THOMPSON  AND  THE  HORNETS. 

BY  ALLAN  FOEMAN. 

MR.  THOMPSON  lay  in  the  shade  of  the  hedge,  half 
;  leaning  against  the  stump  of  a  tree,  and  gazing  up 
through  the  branches  in  a  listless  way. 

"I  wonder,"  he  was  thinking — "I  wonder  if  those  in- 
sects humming  around  are  bees,  or  hornets,  or  just  plain 
bugs.    I  wonder — won — ner — won-n-n — "and his  murmurs 
became  more  and  more  indistinct,  until  they  ran  into  a 
regular  hum,  as  he  breathed  almost  like  the  hum  of  the 
"bugs"  he  was  wondering  about.     Suddenly  he  roused 
himself,  and  exclaimed,  "Shoo!"  mak- 
ing a  vigorous  dash  at  a  hornet  which 
was  buzzing  close  to  his  head.      "Go 
'way!"  he  exclaimed,  waving  his  hat,  to 
the  imminent  peril  of  the  numerous  spe- 
cimens which  he  had  stuck  on  it — "go 
'way !  I  don't  want  you." 

"I  thought  you  wondered  what  we 
are,  so  I  came  to  tell  you.  That's  no  way 
to  receive  company,  anyhow,"  buzzed  tlte 
hornet,  angrily,  flying  neai-er  and  nearer 
to  Mr.  Thompson's  head. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, hastily,  for  he  had  no  desire  to  of- 
fend the  warm  -  tempered  little  insect. 
"But  I  did  not  know  you  were  calling 
on  me.  I  thought  you  were  just  buzzing 
around,  as  it  were,  and  that  you  might 
bump  against  me." 

"And  hurt  yourself,"  said  the  hornet, 
sarcastically. 

"Hem  —  hem — a-a-h  !  that  is — is  — 
is-s-s-s,"  said  Mr.  Thompson,  stammering 
in  his  efforts  to  invent  a  reasonable  ex- 
cuse— "that  is — is-s-s-s — '  he  kept  on 
murmuring,  until  the  hornet  suddenly 
interrupted  him  with, 

"There,  now,  I'm  sure  you  look  ever 
so  much  better  than  you  did,  and  as  for 
your  voice,  there  can  be  no  comparison." 

Mr.  Thompson  was  a  little  puzzled, 
and  put  up  his  hand  to  scratch  his  head. 
Something  seemed  to  be  wrong ;  he  could 
not  make  out  exactly  what  until  he  hap- 
pened to  glance  at  himself  in  the  polish- 
ed tin  specimen  box  at  his  side.  Sure 
enough,  he  was  a  full-grown  hornet — 
rather  a  large  hornet,  but  not  noticeably 
so. 

"Now,  how  much  better  you  look!" 
said  the  hornet,  complacently  looking  at 
poor  Mr.  Thompson ;  "how  much  more 
graceful !  Why,  you  should  really  be 


proud  of  yourself.  I  can't  see  how  you  men  can  be  con- 
tented with  your  great  clumsy  bodies,  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  fly  with." 

' '  What  were  you  doing  before  you  came  here?"  inquired 
Mr.  Thompson,  who  had  no  idea  of  getting  into  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  relative  advantages  of  being  a  man  or  an 
insect  with  so  quick-tempered  an  adversary  as  his  new 
friend. 

"I  was  gathering  building  material."  replied  the  hor- 
net. "  Now  there  is  another  place  where  we  get  ahead  of 
you  stupid  men.  You  people —  Well,  if  you  didn't,  some 
other  men  did.  You  people  made  a  great  fuss  about  hav- 
ing invented  paper  houses  and  water-proof  paper.  We 
have  lived  in  paper  houses  made  of  water-proof  paper 
which  is  made  from  genuine  \vood  pulp.  So  you  see  the 
idea  uf  wood  pulp  for  paper  is  an  old  one  with  us." 

"Is  it  so  ?"  said  Mr.  Thompson,  becoming  interested. 
"  How  do  you  manage  it  ?" 

"  Come  along  and  I  will  show  you, ''said  the  hornet, 
good-naturedly,  leading  the  way  toward  a  neighboring' 
fence.  The  hornet  perched  on  the  top  rail  for  a  moment, 
just  long  enough  to  tear  off  a  minute  sliver  with  his  strong 
mandibles,  and  flew  off,  chewing  it  to  a  pulp.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son followed  to  where,  not  far  away,  a  large  nest  hung 
suspended  from  the  lower  branch  of  a  tree.  It  was  shaped 
just  like  a  big  pear,  with  the  small  end  down.  At  the  very 
point  of  the  lower  end  was  the  entrance  to  the  nest,  a  round 
hole  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  hornet  flew  directly  in 
here,  and  Mr.  Thompson  followed.  The  walls  of  the  nest, 
which  were  made  of  successive  layers  of  wood-pulp  paper, 
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were  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness.  In  the  inte- 
rior hung  three  layers  of  comb  shaped  just  like  a  honey- 
bee's comb,  hut  made  of  paper  instead  of  wax.  One  re- 
markahle  thing1  which  Mr.  Thompson  noticed  was  that 
these  combs  \\-ere  not  attached  to  die  sides  anywhere,  but 
hung  suspended  from  the  middle1  of  the  roof.  Hurrying 
all  ro  mil  wen-  a  number  of  hornets,  which  seemed  to  be 
engaged  in  putting-  the  finishing  touches  upon  the  lowest 
comb. 

"  IFtiw  many  members  are  there  in  your  family  ?"  ask- 
ed Mr.  Thompson  of  his  guide. 

A  in, in  three  hundred,'' was  the  reply.  "We  rarely 
have  mcnv  than  that,  nor  less  than  two  hundred,  in  a 
nest." 

••  I  disturbed  a  nest  once  with  more  than  a  million  in 
it."  said  Mr.  Thompson,  with  much  feeling. 

"Oh  no;  you  only  thought  so,"  responded  the  hornet, 
-inn!  naturedly.  "  We  are  pretty  lively  when  we  mean 
business." 

"  What  do  yon  live  on  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Thompson,  after 
looking  around  for  some  moments.  "  I  don't  see  any 
honey." 

"  ( )h.  we  don't  eat  honey;  we  live  on  spiders  and  flies 
and  fruit;  principally  fruit — sweet  pears  and  berries,"  an- 
suereil  tlie  hornet. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  put  in  those  comb-cells  ?"  inquired 
Mr.  Thompson. 

"Our  children,''  responded  the  hornet,  with  an  air  of 
pride. 

"What!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Thompson.  "  Are  those  ugly 
while  worms  j'our  children  ?" 

"Ugly  white  worms! — ugly  white  worms!"  shouted  the 
hornet,  pale  with  anger.  "  I'll  teach  you  — 

Mr.  Thompson  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but  beat  a  hasty 
retreat,  diving  headlong  out  of  the  nest.  He  suddenly 
found  himself  lying  on  the  ground  under  the  tree,  and  the 
hornets  coming  out  of  the  neighboring  nest  as  fast  as  they 
could  follow  one  another.  "Just  like  a  stream  of  molas- 
ses out  of  a  jug,"  as  Mr.  Thompson  Said,  when  telling  me 
about  it  afterward.  The  poor  man  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
ran  as  fast  as  his. long  legs  could  carry  him,  with  the  hor- 
nets after  him  in  a  solid  stream.  Fortunately  only  one 
or  two  caught  him,  but  they  left  their  marks  on  his  face 
and  neck,  which  were  to  him  sufficient  proof  that  he  had 
not  dreamed  his  adventure. 

' '  For."  as  he  very  justly  remarked, "  a  dream  don't  swell 
a  man's  head  like  this,  "and  he  pointed  dolefully  to  a  num- 
ber of  painful-looking  swellings  which  had  been  caused 
by  the  stings  of  the  indignant  hornets. 


THE  LAKELAND  SKATING  RAGE. 

BY  JOHN  R.  CORYELL. 
I. 

"  T  SAY,  Joe,  what  d'ye  think  ?  Dan  Hartley's  going  to 
J.  try  for  the  skates." 

"Wha-at!" 

"That's  what  he  says,  anyhow,  and  from  the  way  he 
said  it  he  expects  to  win." 

"  He  win  !"  Joe  Brown,  the  school  bully,  looked  around 
at  his  companions  with  a  sneer  on  his  face.  "I  can  beat 
him  backward.'' 

"Of  course  you  can,"  agreed  Ben  Peters,  admiring- 
ly. "  Now.  if  it  was  washing  dishes  or  scouring  knives, 
he  could  beat  you  every  time." 

There  was  a  general  laugh  at  this,  for  Ben  was  famous 
for  sarcastic  speeches:  quite  as  famous  for  that  as  for  his 
fawning  on  the  bully. 

"  What  d'ye  mean  by  that  ?"  demanded  Joe,  with  a  grin 
of  expectation. 

"Oh!  nothing:  only  as  I  came  by  old  Sally  Hunt's  this 
morning,  there  was  my  lord,  the  Duke  of  Patches,  wash- 


ing dishes  for  dear  life.     Maybe  he  didn't  look  silly  when 
lie  saw  me !" 

"Duke  of  Patches!"  shouted  Joe,  with  a  loud  guffaw. 
"  That  fits  him,  Ben  ;  hell,  fellows  ?" 

When  the  general  laugh  which  followed  this  sally  had 
subsided,  one  of  the  smaller  boys  said,  half  apologetically, 
as  if  afraid  of  offending  Joe  Brown,  "Bill  Willis  says  he's 
the  best  skater  in  Lakeland." 

"You  shut  up!"  growled  Joe.  scowling  at  the  speaker. 
"What  does  Bill  Willis  know  about  it  ?" 

"He  says  he's  seen  Dan  Hartley  practicing  on  the  lake 
every  morning  at  daylight." 

"Look  at  that!"  exclaimed  the  bully,  in  a  tone  of  in- 
tense disgust.  "Isn't  that  just  like  his  sneaking  ways? 
He  can't  come  out  fair  and  square  like  the  rest  of  us.  hut 
must  go  crawling  out  before  daylight.  I  hate  a  sneak." 

"  So  do  I,"  assented  Tom  Grover.  "  He  might  have  let 
me  see  the  answer  to  that  sum  yesterday,  but  he  wouldn't 
do  it;  he  said  it  wasn't  fair.  And  I  had  to  stay  in  an  hour 
for  it  after  school." 

"Well,"  exclaimed  Joe  Brown,  "I  don't  have  anything 
more  to  do  with  him.  He's  so  mighty  good;  always  per- 
fect in  his  lessons,  and  all  that.  Just  like  a  girl." 

"  He's  too  good  for  you.  Joe,"  said  Ben,  in  his  most  sar- 
castic tone;  "  and  for  me  too.  What  d'ye  say?"  turning 
to  the  boys — "  let's  all  cut  him." 

Some  of  the  boys  agreed  willingly,  but  others  of  them 
seemed  to  feel  the  meanness  of  the  proposal,  and  would 
have  held  back  if  they  had  had  the  courage  to  stand 
against  the  muscles  of  Joe  and  the  tongue  of  Ben. 

"  Here  he  comes  now,"  whispered  Ben,  suddenly — "the 
Duke  of  Patches." 

The  reason  why  Ben  had  dubbed  the  approaching  boy   : 
Duke  of  Patches  was  evident  at  a  glance.     Patches  were   , 
plentifully  scattered  over  the  clean  but  threadbare  gar-  | 
ments  of  the  lad,  telling  a  plain  story  of  a  hard  struggle 
with  poverty. 

He  was  a  slender,  active  boy,  and  there  was  a  glow  of 
cheerfulness  and  good  temper  on  his  bright  face  as  he 
briskly  approached  the  boys,  most  of  whom  suddenly  bus- 
ied themselves  making  snow-balls. 

"  Has  the  first  bell  rung  yet?"  he  asked. 

"Look   here,    my   Duke   of   Patches!"      Dan    started,   • 
flushed,  and  looked  uneasily,  first  at  Joe  and  then  at  the 
other  boys,  as  he  caught  the  meaning  of  the  brutal  words. 
Some  of  the  boys  slowly  moved  away,  ashamed  to  hear 
Dan  hurt,  but  lacking   the  spirit   to  say  so.     Joe  went 
on,  "We've  been  talking  about  you,  and  we've  made  up 
our  minds  we  don't  like  your  sort.      We  don't  like  sneaks.   ! 
You  can  just  mind  your  own  business  after  this." 

"Washing  dishes  is  his  business,  .foe,"  said  Ben. 

"So  I've  heard,"  said  Joe,  with  a  boisterous  laugh. 

The  red  and  white  chased  each  other  out  of  Dan's  cheek  ' 
as  he  listened,  and  fora  moment  his  gray  eyes  flashed  and 
his  hands  closed  convulsively ;  but  the  next  moment,  with 
quivering  lips  and  moist  eyes  he  looked  beseechingly  at  his 
companions.     The  faces  that  might  have  been  kind  were  ' 
turned  away  in  shame,  and  the  poor  lad,  feeling  as  if  all  ' 
the  light  had  gone  out  of  the  world,  walked  with  a  swell-  ; 
ing  heart  into  the  school-house. 

The  scene  was  not  over  with  his  departure,  however, 
for  a  pretty  girl  of  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  had 
been  an  amazed  and  indignant  witness  of  the  meeting, 
spoke  up  in  a  voice  full  of  wrathful  scorn  as  the  door 
closed  behind  the  heart-broken  boy: 

"  That  was  brave.  You  ought  to  feel  proud.  I'll  just 
give  you  my  opinion,  Joe  Brown.  Dan  Hartley  isn't  a 
sneak  any  more  than  he'sabully.  Thereisn'tany  shamein 
wearing  patches,  but  there  is  in  twitting  him  with  it;  and 
if  he  helps  a  poor  old  woman  by  wash  ing  dishes  and  chop- 
ping wood  for  her,  so  much  the  more  credit  to  him."  And 
Bess  Morton  walked  past  the  crest-fallen  group  with  head 
erect  and  brown  eyes  flashing. 
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ii. 

There  was  not  a  boy  in  the  Lakeland  school  who  did 
not  covet  the  beautiful  pair  of  nickel-plated  club  skates 
which  Judge  Morton  had  offered  to  the  best  skater.  The 
general  expectation  was.  however,  that  Joe  Brown  would 
win  them,  for  he  was  a  remarkably  good  skater,  and  Joe 
was  not  a  bit  too  modest  to  firmly  believe  the  same  thins'. 
Nevertheless, there  were  nineteen  other  boys  who  had  col- 
lected courage  enough  to  compete;  for  the  race  had  been 
so  arranged  as  to  give  everybody  the  best  possible  chance. 

The  contest  was  to  take  place  on  the  last  Saturday  be- 
fore school  closed  for  the  Christmas  holidays;  and  when 
that  Saturday  came,  as  it  did  a  few  days  after  the  scene  be- 
tween the  boys,  all  Lakeland  crowded  down  to  Lake  Min- 
netuxet  to  see  the  sport. 

For  convenience  the  twenty  contestants  were  divided 
into  two  parties  of  ten  each.  The  winner  out  of  the  first 
ten  and  the  winner  out  of  the  second  were  to  decide  who 
should  have  the  skates  by  winning  two  out  of  three  races 
against  each  other. 

The  course  was  two  miles  long.  It  so  happened  that 
Joe  Brown  was  in  one  party  and  Dan  Hartley  in  the  oth- 
er. The  ten  of  which  Joe  was  one  were  to  start  first,  and 
a  very  eager,  excited  lot  of  boys  they  were  as  they  stood  in 
line  waiting  for  the  signal  to  start. 

"Are  you  ready  ?"  cried  Mr.  Steele,  the  principal  of  the 
school. 

"Yes." 

"Bang!"  The  sharp  report  of  the  pistol  rang  out  into 
the  crisp  air,  and  the  ten  boys  glided  swiftly  off  oil  the 
smooth  ice.  For  a  few  rods  they  kept  well  together,  and 
then  Joe  Brown's  jaunty  red  skating  cap  could  be  seen 
shooting  to  the  front.  He  was  the  first  to  round  the  flag, 
and  first  to  cross  the  line  at  the  finish.  It  was  a  compar- 
atively easy  victory,  and  Joe  was  full  of  boast  and  swagger 
when  his  admirers  crowded  about  to  congratulate  him. 

The  other  ten  now  took  their  places,  and  the  few  who 
knew  that  Dan  had  been  secretly  practicing  watched  him 
curiously,  but  for  the  multitude  there  he  had  no  interest. 

Off  they  went.  There  was  evidently  no  Joe  Brown 
in  that  race,  for  the  leadership  changed  half  a  dozen 
times  before  the  flag  was  reached,  and  after  it  was  round- 
ed there  were  still  four  of  the  skaters  who  kept  well  to- 
gether. On  they  came,  almost  in  a  line,  and  the  specta- 
tors began  to  urge  them  by  name — all  but  Dan  Hartley, 
who,  if  not  unknown,  at  least  seemed  to  be  friendless. 
Not  one  voice  shouted  his  name. 

Within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  finish  the  line  broke, 
and  two  of  the  skaters  took  the  lead.  They  kept  breast 
to  breast  almost  to  the  end,  when  the  slim  boy  in  the  faded 
cap  made  an  extra  exertion,  and  shot  across  the  home 
mark  two  yards  in  front  of  his  competitor.  Then  people 
asked  who  he  was,  and  Joe  Brown  discovered  that  he 
would  have  to  struggle  against  the  "sneak"  for  the  cov- 
eted skates. 

The  races  between  the  winners  were  to  be  of  one  mile 
only,  and  time  was  allowed  Dan  to  recover  from  his  ex- 
ertion before  he  was  called  to  take  his  place  by  the  side  of 
Joe.  The  excitement  was  very  great,  and  not  a  few  who 
disliked  the  bully  would  have  been  glad  to  see  the  shabbily 
dressed  boy  win;  but  his  lighter  build  and  his  close  stru^' 
gle  to  win  contrasted  unfavorably  with  the  stalwart  limbs 
and  easy  victory  of  Joe. 

At  the  signal  they  darted  off  swiftly,  and  everybody 
was  astonished  to  see  how  the  easy,  graceful  strokes  of 
Dan  kept  him  side  by  side  with  Joe,  whose  more  powerful 
strokes  made  him  seem  to  go  faster  than  his  antagonist. 
Almost  in  a  line  they  swept  around  the  flag.  The  real 
race  had  already  commenced,  for  Joe  made  the  most  des- 
perate exertions. 

Dan  fell  behind  about  a  yard,  but  there  he  staid,  in  spite 
of  all  Joe  could  do  to  get  away  from  him.  Joe  afterward 
declared  it  was  just  Dan's  sneaking  way.  As  they  ap- 


proached the  goal,  Dan  began  to  creep  up,  and  Joe  put 
forth  every  effort  of  skill  and  muscle  to  keep  the  lead. 
Nobody  could  guess  which  would  win.  It  was  a  hotly 
contested  race  to  the  very  last,  when  Joe,  by  a  violent  ef- 
fort, threw  himself  forward,  and  carried  away  the  out- 
stretched line  a  foot  in  advance  of  Dan. 

A  tremendous  cheer  went  up  from  the  excited  crowd, 
and  Joe  was  hurried  off  by  his  jubilant  friends  to  the  little 
house  which  had  been  erected,  and  was  heated  by  a  stove 
for  the  benefit  of  the  colder  ones.  An  occasional  word  of 
encouragement  greeted  Dan  as  he  skated  quietly  to  the 
house,  but  nobody  went  with  him  to  cheer  him  up  for  the 
next  trial. 

While  the  boys  were  resting  a  contest  between  the  older 
girls  of  the  school  for  some  trifling  prize  was  going  on. 
By  the  time  that  was  over,  the  two  boys  had  their  skates 
on  again,  and  were  eager  to  start. 

Oft'  they  flew,  and  each  was  so  anxious  not  to  give  the 
other  any  advantage  that  they  skated  together  almost  like 
one  person.  In  this  way  they  swung  around  the  flag, 
and  with  heads  up  and  bodies  bent  forward,  swept  swiftly 
homeward. 

On,  on  they  glided,  with  a  quick  shirr-shirr  as  the 
bright  steel  cut  the  smooth  ice,  and  the  nearly  exhausted 
lads  strained  every  nerve  and  muscle  to  gain  but  an  inch 
on  each  other.  Nobody  could  guess  which  would  win,  and 
the  rope  was  almost  within  reach  before  Dan,  seeming  to 
call  his  whole  body  to  his  aid,  fairly  hurled  himself  for- 
ward and  carried  away  the  line,  winning  almost  by  a 
hair's-breadth. 

Naturally  the  intensity  and  closeness  of  the  struggle 
between  the  two  boys  made  the  spectators  only  the  more 
interested  in  the  final  race  which  was  to  decide  the  con- 
test, and  as  a  consequence  very  little  attention  was  paid 
to  the  match  between  the  smaller  boys  with  which  the 
time  of  resting  was  filled  up. 

"  Who's  going  to  beat  this  time,  Joe  ?"  asked  one  of  the 
boys,  as  the  contestants  were  taking  their  places  at  the 
starting-line. 

"I  am, "answered  Joe,  with  an  ugly  scowl  011  his  face. 
"  I'll  beat  that  sneak  or  burst  a  blood-vessel." 

And  it  really  did  look  as  if  he  would  keep  his  word,  as 
far  as  regarded  the  blood-vessel  anyhow,  for  he  started  off 
with  a  violent  energy  that  for  a  few  moments  gave  him  the 
lead.  But  the  effort  was  an  unwise  one,  as  it  put  him  out 
of  breath  too  early  in  the  race,  and  enabled  Dan  not  only  to 
overtake  him,  but  to  pass  him  soon  after  rounding  the  flag. 

He  did  not  get  far  ahead,  hardly  enough  for  those  in 
front  to  notice  it,  but  quite  enough  to  make  Joe  furious, 
and  to  cause  him  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost.  Down 
they  rushed  toward  the  rope,  and  the  crowd,  thoroughly 
excited,  broke  into  loud  cheers  and  yells  of  encourage- 
ment. All  at  once,  not  thirty  yards  from  the  finish,  Joe 
was  seen  to  throw  up  his  hands,  waver,  and  almost  fall. 
It  was  but  a  moment  lost,  but  it  gave  an  easy  victory  to 
Dan,  and  he  was  declared  the  winner,  notwithstanding  it 
was  shown  that  Joe  had  broken  the  heel-strap  of  his 
skate. 

III. 

On  the  Monday  following  the  skating  match  the  Lake- 
land school-house  was  packed  with  scholars  and  visitors, 
the  latter  having  come  to  witness  the  closing  ceremonies 
and  the  giving  out  of  the  prizes. 

Anybody  who  had  looked  would  have  been  certain  to 
notice  that  Dan  Hartley  was  exceedingly  nervous  and 
fidgety  during  the  giving  out  of  the  prizes,  and  when  his 
name  was  called  as  winner  of  the  skates,  everybody  did 
notice  that  he  changed  very  rapidly  from  red  to  white, 
and  walked  hesitatingly  up  to  the  platform.  He  Iqoked 
very  uncomfortable  as  he  stood  011  the  platform  while 
Mr.  Steele,  holding  up  the  glistening  skates,  began:  "It 
gives  me  great  pleasure,  Daniel — 

"  Stop,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Steele." 
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•NOT   THIRTY   YARDS    FROM  THE    FINISH,  JOE  WAS   SEEN  TO  WAVER   AND   ALMOST   FALL. 


It  was  Judge  Morton,  the  giver  of  the  skates,  who  spoke. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  you,  but  my  duty  compels  me 
to  do  so.  Did  you" — he  turned  to  Dan — "  win  these  skates 
fairh 

"  Ye-ye-yes,  sir,"  stammered  Dan. 

"Are  these  your  skates?"  The  Judge  spoke  sternly, 
and  held  up  an  old  pair  of  skates. 

Dan  nodded,  for  he  could  not  seem  to  find  his  voice, 
while  his  face  was  fairly  pallid. 

"I  did  not  need  to  ask,"  Judge  Morton  said,  turning 
to  the  astonished  audience,  "for  the  skates  had  already 
been  sufficiently  identified.  This  boy" — pointing  to  Dan, 
who  was  looking  around  as  if  for  some  avenue  of  escape — 
"  has  been  guilty  of  the  most  contemptible  trickery.  The 
proof  is  plain.  I  think  he  will  not  deny  it.  In  one  of 
his  skates  is  a  strap  marked  J.  B.  On  the  ice,  after  the 
race,  was  found  a  strap — a  strap  which  had  been  cut,  and 
which  is  the  mate  to  the  strap  in  this  other  skate.  The 
cut  strap  had  been  in  the  skate  of  Joseph  Brown,  and  was 
the  cause  of  his  nearly  falling.  The  strap  marked  J.  B. — 
Joseph  Brown — does  not  belong  to  Daniel  Hartley's  skate. 
Is  there  any  doubt  as  to  who  put  Daniel  Hartley's  cut 
strap  in  Joseph  Brown's  skate?" 

The  stern  Judge  paused  and  looked  at  Dan,  who  stood 
trembling  like  a  leaf  on  the  platform,  casting  the  most 
piteous  looks  at  his  accuser.  For  a  moment  there  was  a 
hushed  silence,  and  then  there  broke  out  a  loud  murmur 
of  contempt  for  the  boy  who  could  be  guilty  of  such  base- 
ness. Suddenly  a  low  sobbing  wail  was  heard  from  the 
back  part  of  the  room — "  Oh,  my  Daniel !" 

Everybody  heard  it  and  hushed.  Dan  heard  it.  For 
a  moment  he  seemed  about  to  faint;  the  next  instant  he 
straightened  up,  and  with  Hushed  face  cried  out,  "Mother, 
don't  believe  it;  it  isn't  true." 

And  before  anybody  could  recover  from  the  surprise  of 
this  scene,  another  voice — a  ringing,  girlish  voice — was 
heard  from  among  the  spectators :  ' '  Indeed  it  isn't  true. 
Please  let  us  pass." 


Everybody's  neck  was. 
craned  in  the  effort  to  see 
the  speaker,  and  from  his 
elevated  position  Judge 
Morton  could  see  no  less  a 
person  than  his  daughter 
Bess  excitedly  urging  a 
shamefaced  boy  in  front  of 
her  through  the  crowd. 

"  It  isn't  true '."  she  cried 
again.  "  Where  is  Joe 
Brown  ?" 

"Here!  here!"  shouted 
several  voices. 

"Bring  him  up,"  said 
Bess,  gasping  for  breath  as 
she  mounted  the  steps  of 
the  platform  with  her  com- 
panion, who  was  now  seen 
to  be  Ben  Peters. 

"Well,  Bess,  what  does, 
this  mean  ?"  asked  her  fa- 
ther, in  a  low  tone,  and 
looking  disturbed  at  his 
daughter's  boldness. 

"Why,  papa,"  she  said, 
in  a  tone  which  could  be 
heard  over  the  still  room, 
though  she  did  not  speak 
loud,  "you  have  got  it  all 
wrong.  It  was  Joe  Brown 
himself  did  it.  Or,  at  any 
rate,  he  got  Ben  Peters  here1 
to  do  it,  and  Dan  is  all  right. 
Tell  papa,  Ben." 

Judge  Morton,  in  bewilderment,  looked  at  Ben  ques- 
tioningly,  and  the  wretched  boy,  with  downcast  eyes,  told 
how  Joe  had  induced  him  to  cut  Dan's  skate  strap. 

"But  the  strap  was  in  Joseph's  skate,"  said  the  Judge. 
"I  did  that,  papa," said  Bess.  "I  didn't  mean  to ;  but  I 
saw  Ben  doing  something  to  Dan's  skates,  and  when  he 
was  gone,  I  examined  them.  I  saw  the  cut  strap,  and  as 
there  wasn't  time  to  do  anything  else,  I  took  a  strap  out 
of  a  pair  lying  near  and  put  the  cut  strap  in  its  place.  I 
didn't  know  it  was  Joe's  skate.  I  intended  to  speak  of  it 
afterward,  but  forgot  it  until  you  spoke  just  now." 

Nobody  doubted  Bess,  so  Dan  not  only  got  the  skates,  but 
what  he  valued  more — the  good-will  and  fellowship  of  his 
class-mates. 


J  O '  S    OPPORTUNITY. 

BY    LUCY    C.    LILLIE, 

AUTHOR  OF  "NAN,"  "KOLF  HOUSE,"  ETC.,  ETC. 


CHAPTER  III. 

IT  would  be  hard  to  say  just  what  Jo  Markham's  feel- 
ings were  the  next  morning,  when,  dressed  in  her  new 
attire,  she  hurried  along  Sailors'  Row,  eager  to  gain  the 
better  part  of  the  town  before  her  rude  assailants  waylaid 
her.  In  her  neighborhood  a  new  bit  of  ribbon,  some 
fragment  of  finery,  a  feather,  a  bit  of  lace,  or  a  pair  of 
new  boots  might  be  made  objects  of  envy  and  admiration ; 
but  by  instinct  Jo  knew  that  a  whole  "new  rig"  would  be 
hailed  by  her  companions  with  shouts  of  derision,  if  not 
actually  laid  violent  hands  upon ;  and  Jo,  usually  fearless 
and  bold  as  any  of  the  rough  crowd,  felt  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life  a  dread  of  encountering  ridicule.  In  her  rags, 
with  bare  feet,  with  her  old  hat  on  her  head,  or  the  head 
bared  to  the  sun  or  the  wind  or  rain,  she  felt  equal  to  any 
emergency  which  her  friends  might  produce. 
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She  saw  Faith's  while  dress  under  the  trees  as  soon  as 
she  turned  into  North  Street,  and  so  approached  with  a 
little  or  yesterday's  defiance. 

"Come  in,"  rolled  out  Faith,  cheerily—'  m  by  that 
lower  gate  !" 

And  Jo  did  as  she  was  bid. 

Sin-  found  out  that  she  did  so  all  that  morning.  Miss 
Km. 'i-o)i  took  her  down  to  the  gray  school-house,  where 
there  chanced  to  be  no  session  that  morning,  and  showed 
her  where  she  could  sit  if  she  would  come.  It  was  a 
anl  place  near  a  window,  and  the  chair  was  cozy  and 
inviting.  <  >ne  of  Faith's  ideas  was  to  have  no  benches. 

"I  want  to  make  them  feel  themselves  individuals," 
she  hail  slid  to  Mr.  Benedict,  the  minister,  when  he  object- 
ed to  some  of  her  notions.  So  every  child  had  his  or  her 
on  n  chair:  sometimes  they  moved  them  about,  sometimes 
they  sat  in  little  groups,  or  drew  near  to  Faith's  own  easy- 
chair  and  pretty  desk.  In  winter-time  there  was  an  open 
lire,  and  the  children  took  turns  in  caring  for  it. 

Pictures  hung  about  the  walls— pretty  colored  prints, 
about  which  the  children  liked  to  hear  stories.  Faith  let 
the  "  goi  id"  ones  take  turns  in  choosing  a  picture,  and  then 
she  invented  the  story,  pointing  out  the  various  points  of 
illustration  as  she  went  along.  One  picture  the  children 
never  tired  of,  and  this  represented  a  farm  scene:  some 
figures  were  coming  down  a  long  wintry  road;  lights 
burned  in  the  house  windows;  some  dogs  were  leaping 
joyfully  about.  How  many  stories  Faith  had  told  her 
children  about  that  picture!  Sometimes  the  figures  were 
supposed  to  be  weary  travellers  seeking  shelter;  some- 
times they  were  the  "  family"  returning  home.  Then  the 
various  rooms  had  to  be  pointed  out,  and  a  description  of 
what  was  going  on  inside  the  house  given.  Altogether, 
the  children  at  Miss  Emerson's  school  thought  nothing  so 
delightful  as  her  picture  story-telling. 

Mr.  Benedict  one  day  found  Faith  and  her  cousin  Bertie 
engaged  in  this  occupation,  the  children  grouped  eagerly 
about,  animation  and  pleasure  on  even  the  plainest  coun- 
tenance. He  listened  with  grave  interest,  and  after  that 
never  objected  to  any  of  Faith's  "peculiarities." 

"I  see  what  she  is  doing,"  he  said  to  his  wife  that  even- 
ing; "she  is  working  those  children  up  to  all  sorts  of  ap- 
preciations without  their  knowing  it.  Her  kind  of  object: 
teaching  is  certainly  a  success." 

Jo  stood  still,  looking  about  the  room  with  a  sullen 
expression  of  astonishment. 

"This  ain't  a  school,"  she  announced,  suddenly,  and 
Hashed  a  defiant  glance  at  Miss  Emerson. 

"Jo,'"said  Faith,  quietly,  "this  is  my  school.  If  you 
come  to-morrow  you  will  see  the  scholars  and  just  how  1 
teach  them." 

Jo  made  no  answer,  but  moved  about  the  room,  looking 
at  one  thing  and  another. 

"Sit  down  in  your  chair."  said  Faith,  cheerily. 
Jo  obeyed.      For  an  instant  she  remained  motionless; 
then  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  her  new  friend  and  smiled. 
"Guess  I'll  come,"  she  said,  in  a  timid  voice. 
And  quite  early  the  next  day  Jo  appeared. 
Among  the  scholars  were  half  a  dozen  girls  and  boys 
whom  Jo  knew,  and  at  sight  of  them  the  girl  from  Sailors' 
Row  shrank  back,  and  but  for  Faith's  uplifted  finger  and 
warning  look  she  would  have  fled. 

"Come  in,  Jo,"  said  Miss  Emerson,  rising  and  taking 
the  girl's  reluctant  hand.  "  Children,"  she  continued, 
"this  is  my  friend  Jo  Markham.  Jo,"  she  persisted, 
quietly.  "  perhaps  you  would  rather  sit  by  me  just  now" 
and  before  a  word  could  be  said,  Miss  Emerson  had  drawn 
a  low  stool  into  the  shelter  of  her  desk.  Faith  pulled 
open  one  of  the  drawers  of  her  desk  and  took  out  a  bag  of 
various  colored  scraps. 

"  Jo."  she  said,  loud  enough  for  every  eager  little  ear  to 
hear,  "will  you  help  me  for  a  while  with  these?  Will 
you  pin  together  all  the  different  colors?" 


Jo  raised  her  eyes.  Now  it  had  never  occurred  to  her 
thai  fun,  or  "having  a  good  time,"  could  be  had  in  any- 
thing but  her  wild  romping  and  playing,  or  lighting  with 
the'  children  of  Sailors'  Row.  No  sort  of  actual  amuse- 
ment had  she  ever  known.  Long  ago  she  remembered 
the  joy  of  an  old  doll  found  in  an  ash  barrel,  and  she 
still  treasured  a  box  covered  with  shells  which  her  grand- 
mother had  given  her.  But  to  find  pleasure  or  amuse- 
ment in  anything  so  peaceful  and  simple  was  a  wholly 
new  and  confusing  idea. 

Faith  knew  just  how  it  was.  Although  she  understood 
that  Jo  was  different  from  any  other  child  she  had  en- 
countered, yet  her  varied  experiences  taught  her  that 
"  beginnings  were  not  to  be  made  with  books  and  lessons 
and  "much  talking."  Jo's  first  lesson  was  learned  as  she, 
with  trembling  brown  fingers,  sorted  out  the  heap  of  pretty 
colored  scraps. 

The  other  children  were  having  a  little  "talk"  about 
geography.  A  map  hanging  on  the  wall  was  presided 
over  by  a  tall  boy,  who  pointed  out  the  different  coun- 
tries as  Faith's  "story"  went  on.  Then  some  questions 
followed. 

"Jessie  Duncan,"  said  Faith,  "suppose  you  wanted  to 
go  from  England  to  France,  how  would  you  go?" 

Jessie,  a  prominent  pupil,  answered,  loudly,  "Across 
the  Channel,  ma'am." 

"And  if  you  went  to  France,  what  people  would  you 
find  ?" 

"French  people." 
"And  in  England?" 
"English." 

"Well,  then,  tell  me,  how  did  those  French  people  first 
come  to  settle  in  that  country  ?" 

And  so  on  and  on,  the  very  simplest  questions  impress- 
ing the  most  important  facts. 

Sometimes  Faith  let  her  hand  drop  and  touch  Jo's  curly 
head  with  a  gentle  stroke.  It  was  her  only  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  girl's  presence  until  the  class  was  over.  Then 
she  said  to  the  new-comer,  "How  are  vou  getting  on, 
Jo?" 

And  Jo  pointed  in  silence  to  her  work.  The  little  heaps 
were  sorted,  so  far  as  color  went,  but  in  a  very  disorderly 
condition. 

"Now,  Mary  Brown,"  said  Miss  Emerson,  "I  want  to 
see  if  you  know  how  to  arrange  these  and  pin  them  to- 
gether." 

It  was  her  way  of  showing  Jo  how  to  do  it,  and  Miss 
Emerson  was  rewarded  for  her  care  by  seeing  that  Jo's 
eyes  were  keenly  observant  of  Mary's  work,  and  she  even 
volunteered  some  assistance.  Whatever  the  girl  had 
dreaded  from  the  first  morning's  experience,  certainly  the 
reality  was  pleasant  to  her.  Sitting  on  the  little  bench 
with  the  pretty  calicoes  and  bits  of  gingham,  she  liked  to 
hear  the  cool  sweet  tones  of  Miss  Emerson's  voice  even 
though  all  the  words  were  like  Greek  to  her  untutored 
ears  and  mind. 

"  Well,"  said  Miss  Emerson,  " you  did  very  nicely,  Jo; 
now  let  us  have  a  little  lunch;"  and  forthwith  Miss  Emer- 
son produced  a  tempting-looking  basket,  out  of  which  she 
took  sandwiches  and  cakes  and  apples,  and  sat  down  in 
one  of  the  leafiest  windows,  and  ate  her  luncheon  with  Jo 
— Jo,  the  roughest,  rudest  girl  in  Sailors'  Row. 

But  even  Jo  felt  that  there  could  be  no  approach  to  that 
familiarity  which  breeds  contempt  in  this  action.  Grad- 
ually she  found  herself  looking  more  and  more  at  her  new 
teacher;  it  seemed  easy  now  to  meet  the  glance  of  those 
sweet  dark  eyes,  and  Jo,  in  a  rough,  blunt  way  began  to 
talk.  Before  they  parted.  Faith  had  begun  to  see  a  little 
into  the  girl's  nature.  Mind,  heart,  and  soul  were  all 
unawakened,  but  Faith  knew  she  would  slowly  lind  her 
way  to  those  buried  depths  which  God,  putting  into  every 
human  being,  must  have  breathed  into  even  this  poor  little 
wanderer. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

FAITH  met  Bertie  on  her  way  home,  or  I  had  better  say 
/«•  met  her,  for  Faith  was  walking-  with  downcast  eyes 
and  a  little  happy  smile  touching  her  lips  gently.  Bertie, 
striding  along  North  Street,  saw  her  far  in  the  distance, 
and  read  the  meaning  of  her  expression.  He  had  seen 
Jo  on  her  way  to  the  school,  and  to  tell  the  whole  truth, 
had  walked  around  the  school-house  unseen,  and  had 
taken  a  quiet  glance  at  the  teacher  and  her  new  pupil. 
He  had  seen  Jo's  eager  though  frowning  study  of  the 
scraps,  and  he  had  seen  Faith's  slim  white  hand  with 
the  little  hoop  of  pearls  on  it  stroking  the  rough  brown 
head  just  below  her. 

As  they  drew  nearer  to  each  other,  Faith's  smile  deep-  i 
ened  into  a  look  of  pleased  recognition. 

"  All  right,  is  it.  Faith  ?"  said  the  boy. 

"Oh,  Bertie!"  was  Faith's  exclamation,  with  a  long-- 
drawn sigh.  "Yes,  I  hope  so.  Here,  come  in  to  dinner 
with  us.  I  have  been  making  believe  eat  my  lunch  with 
Jo  Markham.  There  is  Kitty  Barker  in  the  window." 

\Vlien  the  cousins  entered  the  house,  Kitty  darted  for- 
ward to  meet  them. 

"Oh,  Faith,  you  dear  thing!"  she  exclaimed,  rapidly. 
"  Miss  Grace  has  been  telling  me  all  you  have  been  doing. 
Why,  I  really  believe  you  will  reform  that  girl." 

Faith  felt  somewhat  annoyed  to  hear  Jo  spoken  of 
in  that  way. 

"I  don't  know  that  she  is   so  very  hopeless,  Kitty," 
she  said  at  last,  trying  to  smile.      "It  seems  to  me  that, 
so  far,  the  only  hopeless  part  has  been  the  way  we  all 
neglected  her.     Now  come  in  to  dinner,"  she  continued, 
smiling  upon  the  young  people,  and  leading  the  way  into  ' 
tin-  luxurious  dining-room,  where  already  Miss  Grace  was 
waiting  with  just  that  touch  of  impatience  in  her  manner 
with  which  she  always  greeted  Faith's  return  from  any 
charitable  undertaking.   Miss  Grace  could  not  havesaid  just 
what  it  was  that  annoyed  her,  for  certainly  no  one  could 
have  been  more  entirely  free  from  ostentation  or  foolish 
zeal   in  what  she  did  than   Faith   Emerson;  yet  in   the 
aunt's  heart  was  always  a  desire  to  see  her  darling  more  | 
luxurious  in  her  tastes,  more  inclined  to  be  a  sort  of  prin-  | 
cess  than  a  little  philanthropist  in  Ash  field. 

Faith  did  not  discuss  either  Jo  or  the  school  at  the 
luncheon,  and  Kitty  Barker  readily  launched  off  upon 
other  topics — Ashfield  festivities,  tennis,  lawn  parties,  all 
manner  of  amusements,  in  which  she  was  just  beginning 
to  take  a  decided  part.  Half  a  dozen  girls  in  Ashfield,  of 
about  sixteen  years  of  age,  like  herself,  were  known  as  the 
"Buds."  Faith  was  not  very  much  older,  but  somehow 
no  one  would  have  dared  to  give  her  the  title.  Slight  and 
girlish  and  fair  as  she  was,  there  was  something  that  de- 
fled  anything  unworthy  a  "little  lady";  yet  there  was  fun 
enough,  and  gayety,  and  that  truest  sort  of  joyousness — 
that  which  comes  from  a  "soul  at  peace,  a  heart  at 
rest." 

Kitty  delighted  in  being  talked  about  by  the  boys  in 
Ashfield  as  one  of  the  "Buds." 

"  Fred  Larcom  is  going  to  have  a  yachting-  party  next 
week  for  us,"  she  said,  gayly.  "I  just  heard  of  it  at 
Mattie  Root's.  Won't  we  have  a  splendid  time !  You 
will  be  there,  Faith,  of  course  ?"  and  Kitty's  little  dainty 
eyebrows  were  lifted  as  she  glanced  at  her  young  hostess. 

"Oh  yes,"  responded  Faith.  She  was  by  no  means 
above  the  ordinary  enjoyments  of  youth,  and  all  the  little 
summer  fetes  gathered  their  charm  from  her  presence. 

Bertie  began  chaffing  Kitty  on  her  newly  acquired 
rights  as  a  "Bud,"  and  declared  that,  on  her  account,  he 
intended  that  all  the  boys  at  the  academy  should  adopt  a 
pink  rose-bud  for  their  parade  boutonnifrre. 

Between  this  and  the  day  for  the  excursion  Faith  had 
her  hands  full  of  many  home  employments.  Some  cous- 
ins from  New  York  arrived  —  school  -  girls,  who  looked 


forward  to  the  home  in  Ashfield  as  a  paradise.  With  them 
Faith  entered  heartily  into  all  sorts  of  summer  fun  and 
frolic,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  week  a  large  and  gorgeous 
circus  came  to  the  town. 

I  have  never  known  definitely  whether  Miss  Grace 
knew  how  to  account  for  the  presence  of  some  thirty 
young  people,  chiefly  of  the  Sailors'  Row  district,  who 
assembled  in  the  circus  grounds  early,  and  entering,  took 
prominent  and  certainly  well-paid-for  places.  Bertie  dis- 
tributed the  tickets.  Of  course  he  had  not  pocket-money 
for  such  an  enterprise;  but  Faith's  eyes,  meeting  his, 
twinkled  suspiciously  during  the  performance,  especially 
when  Jo  Markham's  enthusiasm  over  the  trained  dogs 
knew  no  bounds,  and  Sandy  Martin  forgot  to  make  him- 
self disagreeable  to  his  neighbors  in  gazing  upon  the  feats 
performed  by  the  gentleman  with  the  balls  and  rings. 

To  see  that  company  from  Sailors'  Row  dash  out  upon 
the  green  where  the  tent  had  been  pitched,  dazzled,  de- 
lighted, for  once  in  their  lives  thoroughly  happy,  Faith 
declared  at  tea-time  did  her  heart  good ;  and  when  Miss 
Grace  said  it  was  simply  shocking  to  see  such  a  set  of 
children  attending  the  performance.  Bertie  said  : 

"  But,  Aunt  Justina,  we  need  a  wholesome  amusement 
once  in  a  while  for  ourselves;  why  shouldn't  it  be  the  same 
for  them  ?  Just  because  they  are  poor  and  can't  buy  the 
tickets  for  themselves,  is  that  any  reason  some  one  else 
should  not.  give  them  the  treat  ?  When  I  have  a  whole 
Sunday-school  under  my  control,  I  mean  to  have  regular 
old-fashioned  fun  all  around  once  in  a  while." 

The  circus  had  come  and  gone  from  Ashfield,  however, 
and  Bertie  Farnham  was  going  home,  about  nine  o'clock, 
from  his  cousin's  house,  when  he  passed  two  or  three  of 
the  men  whom  he  had  seen  lounging  about  the  tent  doors. 
One  of  them  was  Sandy  Martin's  father. 

The  men  were  grouped  against  a  railing  on  the  cliff,  and 
talking-  together  in  low  tones.  As  Bertie  passed  them  by 
he  caught  part  of  a  sentence  which  rather  surprised  him. 

"  He  says  the  girl  knows  all  about  it,"  one  of  the  men 
was  saying.  "  The  young  lady  has  her  up  at  the  house  all 
the  time,  and  if  she  can  not  help  the  job  along — 

Then  the  words  died  away  on  the  summer  air.  Perhaps 
they  would  have  remained  longer  and  with  more  purpose 
on  Bertie's  mind  had  not  he  and  his  comrades  at  the  acad- 
emy been  so  occupied  at  the  time  over  the  famous  Barna- 
bas "six-and-six"  match,  which  always  wound  up  the 
summer  holiday.  At  all  events,  when  they  did  recur  to 
him,  he  wondered  at  his  own  stupidity. 

[TO   BE    CONTINUED.] 


THE  OCTOPUS,  OR  DEVIL-FISH. 

BY  SARAH  COOPER. 

THE  only  group  of  mollusks  remaining  for  our  study 
is  that  of  the  Cephalopods — a  group  which  contains 
the  most  highly  organized  animals  among  the  mollusks. 
The  name  cephalopod  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words 
which  mean  feet  on  the  head.  To  this  class  belong  the 
octopus,  or  octopod,  cuttle-fish,  squid,  etc. 

With  one  exception  cephalopods  have  no  shell.  The 
body  is  covered  with  a  thick  bag-  or  mantle,  which  is  beau- 
tifully spotted,  and  which  possesses  the  power  of  chan- 
ging its  color.  The  color  is  generally  a  mottled  brown, 
but  when  irritated  it  changes  to  a  reddish  or  purple  hue, 
passing  rapidly  from  one  tint  to  another. 

The  head  is  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  con- 
tains nervous  ganglia  protected  by  a  covering  of  carli! 
which  is  the  nearest  approach  we  have  seen  to  the  br.-iin 
of  vertebrates.     The  large  staring  ej  es  are  likewise  more 
nearly  perfect  than  any  we  have  \  et  found. 

The  eight  arms,  or  feet,  whichever  we  choose  to  call 
them,  surrounding  the  mouth  are  the  most  striking  fea- 
ture of  the  octopus  (Fig.  1).  They  sometimes  grow  to  a 
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Fif.  1.— OCTOPUS. 

great,  length,  and  they  have  two  rows  of  suckers  on  the 
under  side  (Fig.  2)  which  adhere  so  firmly  to  surfaces  that 
these  animals  are  dangerous  foes.  Fastening  the  suckers 
to  their  prey,  they  draw  it  down  to  their  mouths,  and 
hold  it  firmly  until  it  is  torn  in  pieces. 

The  mouth  opens  into  a  throat  which  is  well  supplied 
with  implementsfor  crushing  food.  In  addition  to  a  lin- 
gual ribbon,  there  are  two  large  horny  teeth,  which  from 

their  shape  are  known  as  the 
"parrot's  beak"  (Fig.  3). 

The  mantle  is  open  at  the 
neck,  and  expands  to  admit 
water  to  a  chamber  lying  with- 
in, which  contains  the  gills. 
The  rim  of  the  mantle  then 
closes  by  powerful  muscles, 
and  the  body  contracts,  and 
forces  the  water  out  in  a  jet 
through  the  "funnel."  This 
funnel  is  a  tube  provided  with 
a  valve  which  closes  after  tin- 
water  has  escaped,  and  allows 
no  water  to  enter  through  it 
from  the  outside. 

Within  the  body  is  a  sac 
containing  an  ink -like  fluid 
which  these  animals  throw  out 
also  from  the  funnel  when 
they  are  alarmed.  The  sur- 
rounding water  is  thus  discol- 
ored with  a  dense  black  cloud, 

and  the  octopods  are  enabled  to  escape  from  their  enemies. 
This  ink  is  sometimes  used  in  water-color  painting  under 
the  name  of  sepia.  In  fossil  octopods  the  contents  of  the 
ink-bag  have  sometimes  been  dissolved,  and  still  yield 
sepia  of  a  good  quality. 

Octopods  are  found  in  most  seas,  those  living  in  mid- 
ocean  sometimes  being  very  large.  Within  the  last  few  years 
some  large  specimens  have  been  taken  on  the  Newfound- 
land coast.  They 
are  active  crea- 
tures, often  jump- 
ing out  of  the  wa- 
ter, ami  they  have 
a  strange  fashion 
of  sw  im  m  i  n  «•  back- 
ward. Their  only 
means  of  propel- 
ling themselves  is 
by  forcing  water 
out  of  the  funnel. 
The  jets  drive  them 
backward,  and  the 
arms  trail  useless- 
ly after  them. 


Fig.  2. — SUCKERS  ON  THE  ARM 
OF  A  CUTTLE-FISH. 


Fig-  4. — Cl'TTLE-FISH,  ONE-FIFTH 
NATURAL  SIZE. 


V  ' 


1  i^"   '•', .—  THE  "PAHIIOT'S  BEAK.' 


They  also  walk  head 
down  ward,  with  the  round- 
ed body  above.  They  pre- 
fer, however,  to  lie  partly 
concealed  by  the  rocks, 
with  their  arms  floating 
round  in  search  of  some- 
thing to  kill,  for  they  are 
extremely  greedy,  and 
they  destroy  large  num- 
bers of  fish,  crabs,  and  mol- 
lusks.  Like  the  tiger,  they 
seem  to  find  pleasure  in. 
killing  more  than  they 
need  to  eat.  Their  hid- 
ing-places are  sometimes 
discovered  by  the  number 
of  dead  shells  scattered 
about.  Octopods,  in  turn, 
are  destroyed  in  large 
numbers  by  porpoises  and 
whales. 

The  cuttle-fish  (Fig.  4) 
is  much  like  the  octopus, 
but  it  has  two  tentacles 
longer  than  the  arms,  with 
club-shaped  ends.  There 
are  also  narrow  fins  at  the 

side  of  the  body,  and  the  mantle  is  supported  on  the  inside 
by  a  thin  plate  which  is  known  as  the  cuttle-fish  bone. 

Many  of  you  no  doubt  keep  cuttle-fish  bones  in  your 
bird-cages.  Look  at  one,  and  you  will  find  it  has  no  re- 
semblance to  true  bone,  being  formed  of  layers,  as  shells 
are,  with  a  hard  covering.  As  the  captive  bird  pecks  at 
this  it  obtains  small  particles  of  lime,  which  substance  is 
needed  for  forming  its  bones.  Birds  living  in  their  na- 
tive freedom  select  for  themselves  such  articles  of  food  as 
they  require,  but  when  deprived  of  their  liberty,  their  lit- 
tle masters  and  mistresses  become  responsible  for  all  their 
wants  being  attended  to. 

Cuttle-fishes  do  not  lie  concealed  in  caves  waiting  for 
their  prey,  but  they  come  out  boldly,  and  give  their  vic- 
tims a  fair  chance. 

The  octopus  and  cuttle-fish  both  attach  their  eggs  by  a 
cement  secreted  within  them  to  branches  of  sea-weed, 
where  they  hang  like  bunches  of  grapes  (Fig.  5).  The 
mother  sometimes  selects  a  snug  retreat  in  the  rocks  for 
raising  her  young  family,  and  barricading  the  entrance  with 
pieces  of  rock  or  heaps  of  shell,  she  allows  no  one  to  enter. 

She  is  said  to  examine  her  eggs  and  rub  them,  some- 
times syringing  them  with  her  funnel  as  if  to  keep  off 
parasites.  In  about  five  weeks  the  eggs  are  hatched. 
The  little  creatures  are  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of 
rice,  with  eight  points  where  the  arms  will  grow,  and 
they  already  have  the 
power  of  changing  their 
color. 

In  many  countries  these 
evil-looking  creatures  are 
used  for  food.  They  are 
highly  esteemed  on  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 
Being  neither  meat  nor 
fish,  they  can  be  eaten 
during  the  long  fasts  of 
the  Greek  Church. 

In  Southern  Italy  the 
octopus  is  taken  alive  to 
market,  and  displayed  in 
large  tubs  filled  with  sea- 
water.  Here  the  animals 
writhe  and  twist  their 
arms,  and  display  their 


Fig.  5.— EGOS  OF  CUTTLE-FISH. 
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dread  suckers.  All  look  straight  in  front  of  them  with 
their  great  eyes,  and  at  frequent  intervals  discharge  water 
violently  from  their  funnels  in  short,  quick  jerks.  When 
a  purchaser  has  selected  one,  the  salesman  seizes  the  octo- 
pus by  the  neck,  and  kills  it  by  a  skillful  twist. 


In  these  papers  you  will,  of  course,  expect  to  find  only 
that  which  is  strictly  true,  and  as  it  is  difficult  to  know 
how  much  of  fable  may  be  woven  into  the  wonderful 
stories  that  are  told  of  devil-fishes,  I  will  omit  all  anec- 
dotes concerning  them. 


'"^Vv^Sr  -'^^  i  f>f,,^~r~^*^~~  ~^j;— &b¥-^ 
y  T?:fe-o*?"l-'-      .    '••''"'"""'•-.    •.,    '     "****    *'"' 


Allegro. 


S.  B.  MILLS. 


DSIfLLi .    ^      |          '  N  I — JS        JV±!^X~TH—  ~t*^7!yiC— ^ — I-      v— J 1- —- —  — -F— ?*— ^* — 0- 
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Little  Boy  Blue,  come  blow  your  horn,  The  sheep 's  in  the  meadow,  the  cows  in  the  corn  ;  Where's  the  boy  that  minds  the  sheep  ?  He 's  un-der  the  hay-cock,  fast     a  •  sleep. 


EL LJ 1     1 IH0 ^ (-_ 
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HIGH  SPORT. 
"Oil,  little  girl,  high  in  the  air. 

ire  you  cluing  up  there V 
_':aph  pole 

i  .'  i     :       'I -i Hi  my  soul, 

:••!•  how  ever  you  dare!" 


"  And  did  you  chance  never  to  spy 

A  little  girl  sitting  so  high? 

With  bread-crumbs  I  fish, 

To  make  up  a  dish 

Of  cock-sparrows,  baked  in  a  pie. 

"  Kind  sir,  since  you  see  I'm  so  busy. 

Pray  don't  talk,  or  you  might  make 

me  dizzy."  H.  MACD. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

THE  Postmistress  thanks  all  the  little  friends 
wh"  have  sent  her  pretty  Christmas  cards, 
holiday  messages,  and  pressed  flowers  in  recent 
l-'ti'Ts.  she  wishes  she  could  take  every  little 
hainl  in  ii'-rs.  ami  tell  the  dear  boys  and  girls  how 
mudi  sin-  wi-hes  that  the  Post-office  Box  could 
be  the  brightest,  sweetest  little  corner  of  cozi- 
nr»  and  <•< mif'.rt  in  the  world  for  every  reader. 
Try  to  feel  to  the  Postmistress  as  you  do  to  a 
dear  aunt  if  who  lias  time  to  listen  to  your  little 
trouble,  to  advise  you  when  you  are  perplexed. 
ami  lo  help  you  keep  your  pretty  little  innocent 
ts.  Kemember  that  she  is  delighted  to  re- 
ceive your  letters,  and  that  she  considers  her 
buys  a  pei feet  guard  of  honor,  and  her  girls  are 
as  lovely  as  a  garland  of  flowers  in  her  partial 
eyes. 

Now.  Little  Housekeepers,  where  are  the  white 
aprons  and  the  caps?  Are  the  bowls  and  spoons, 
the  sieves  and  the  egg  whisks,  the  cups  and  sau- 
cers, and  muffin  rings  and  pans,  all  in  good  order? 
Fur  we  must  have  a  cooking  lesson  soon,  you 
know. 

Tun  Little  Housekeepers  have  lost  their  re- 
ceipt for  chocolate  caramels,  and  want  another. 
Who  will  tirst  send  a  very  good  one?  Another 
wants  to  have  a  candy-pull, and  must  know  how 
to  make  the  best,  molasses  candy.  I  could  tell 
her  myself,  but  I  prefer  to  let  you  do  so. 

Ami,  hoys,  here  is  a  bit  of  work  for  you.  Who 
will  write  ihe  best  letter  for  publication  in  th'1 

I'n-t  .  .fiVe  JV'X.  with  this  for  the  topic, ''My  Fa- 
vorite Amcriean  Hero,  and  Why  I  Revere  Him"  • 
I'n-sto  :     ih'    pens  begin  to  flourish.    It's  al- 

irk.  so  I'll  put  mine  away  for  to-day. 
Now  for  the  letters.    I  wish  I  knew  where  the 
dear  child  lives  who  writes  No.  1,  but  she  forgot 

me: 
"Mr  DEAU  POSTMISTRESS. — I  would  very  much 

' t  your  little  girl  friends-    I  read 

HARI'I          •          .    I'Koi'LE.     My  eldest  brother 

1. rin^s  T:M  in  hi. me.     I  like  the  letters  about  the 

-  (Is  very  much.    I  want  to  tell  you 

in1,  pets     [  have  a  little  black  kitten  about 

as  big  as  a  tea- 1 -up.  ami  she  is  quite  old,  so  I  think 


she  will  not  grow  any  more.  Bo  you  think  she 
will?  1  had  another  kitten,  which  was  white. 
She  stole  some  meat  one  day,  and  Dick  brought 
her  out  to  the  tields  and  hit  her  with  a  stick  in 
tlie  heai]  liii-i,  N  n ..]  my  brother,  but  he  lives 
near  us.  My  sifter  Florence,  who  is  six  years  old. 
saw  the  poor  kit.  and  she  nearly  died  with  the 
fright.  She  brought  him  home  to  mother,  who 
was  very  grieved,  and  who  made  a  bed  for  it  in 
the  back  kitchen.  He  was  so  nearly  killed  that 
his  eyes  were  shut  and  his  poor  legs  hanging 
down;  so,  you  see,  as  we  could  not  get  her  to 
drink  milk,  we  left  her  in  bed  near  the  fire,  and 
in  the  morning,  when  my  sister  Agnes  went  out 
to  the  back  kitchen,  the  poor  kit  was  alive,  and 
hi  i  eves  were  quite  bright,  and  she  grew  up  a  big 
cat,  though  she  nearly  choked  herself  after  that 
with  a  cord.  I  have  a  lovely  little  dog.  that  fol- 
1'  iws  Kloss  and  me  everywhere.  We  are  living  in 
the  country,  and  we  get  lots  of  lovely  flowers  in 
spring  and  summer.  Papa  brought  us  two  very 
large  dolls  when  he  came  home  in  the  summer, 
and  my  brother  brought  me  a  lot  of  little  dolls. 
\Ve  have  a  donkey,  and  his  name  is  Jack,  and  he 
comes  when  we  call  him.  He  is  pretty  old  now 
—quite  as  old  as  Floss.  He  is  awfully  cute,  but 
he  is  very  fond  of  eating  sweet-pea.  He  is  very 
quirk  at  driving  us  in  to  town,  but  we  will  get  a 
pony  soon.  Florence  and  I  have  a  castle  in  the 
root  of  a  tree  in  the  meadow,  and  there  is  a 
ground  of  moss,  but  'tis  getting  too  cold  now  to 
play  there.  \\v  have  a  swing,  too,  on  the  syca- 
more-tree on  the  lawn,  and  a  hammock.  Our 
large  cat  often  takes  a  swing.  There  is  a  lovely 
1  ing  near  us.  His  dear  mamma  died 
when  he  was  In  TII.  anil  his  grandma  is  his  mother 
now.  anil  we  go  to  play  with  him  so  that  he  shall 
not  be  lonesome  for  his  mother,  lie  is  a  sweet 
little  fellow,  and  crows  when  he  sees  us.  I  think 
I  have  told  you  everything  now.  except  that  my 
ir  governess.  She  teaches  us 
all  our  lessons— Floss,  Jack,  and  me.  I  am  nine 
yi  ars  old  I  was  born  on  the  29th  of  February. 
I  have  a  birthday  only  once  in  four  years. 

Your  loving  little  friend,        VIOLET  F.  L. 

MANCHESTER,  ENGLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  have  taken  in  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  since  last  January.  I  like  it  very 
much.  I  liked  the  story  of  "Rolf  House"  very 
and  was  very  sorry  when  it  was  finished. 
I  also  like  the  last  story  by  Louisa  M.  Alcolt.  and 
"Two  Arrows"  1  like  very  much.  I  also  take  in 
St.  A'ic/iolas.  I  am  trying  to  make  a  collection  of 
stones,  but  I  have  not  got  very  many  yet.  as  it  is 


only  three  months  since  I  began.  I  have  been 
dressing  a  lot  of  little  Chinese  dolls  for  a  bazar; 
they  are  so  quaint !  1  dress  them  in  the  brightest 
colors  I  can  find.  I  have  seen  Chillon  Castle  at 
Montreux  as  well  as  L.  S.  B.,  but  I  am  afraid  I 
have  not  been  clever  enough  to  write  a  piece  of 
poetry  about  it.  I  think  it  is  a  lovely  place.  I  got 
quite 'a  quantity  of  flowers  there,  and  I  pressed 
them,  among  them  a  lovely  wild  lily,  but  unfor- 
tunately it  has  lost  its  color.  I  have'  no  pets,  but 
there  is  a  big  black  retriever  called  Zulu  which 
we  keep  in  the  yard.  I  am  very  fond  of  him, 
and  he  of  me.  I  am  thirteen  years  old.  I  hope 
my  letter  will  not  be  too  long  to  print ;  it  is  my 
first.  HARRIETTE  M.  J. 


LOUISVILLE,  KBNTL-CKY. 

My  home  is  in  Louisville,  but  I  go  to  school  in 

Danville,  and  in  two  years  I  shall  be  ready  to 

enter  Centre  College.    For  pets  I  have  a  large 

dog  and  some  pigeons.    I  go  hunting  quite  often. 

J.B.  K.  (age  13). 


BASFORD,  STOKE-ON  TRENT,  ENGLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. — I  have  never  written  to 
you  before,  but  I  have  taken  HARPER'S  Vouso 
PEOPLE  for  a  long  time.  I  take  St.  A'lc/iolas  as 
well  as  your  paper,  and  I  like  them  both  very 
much.  I  am  nearly  eight  years  old.  I  should 
like  very  much  to  see  my  letter  in  print.  I  have 
done  two  charades  all  by  myself.  You  will  find 
the  answers  to  them  on  another  piece  of  paper. 
I  am  a  little  American  girl.  With  love, 

I  remain  yours  truly,  M.  G.  K.  L. 


BINDLEY,  YORKSHIRE,  ENGLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  am  a  little  boy  of  nine. 
I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  since 
October,  and  like  it  very  much.  The  story  about 
Captain  Trusty  I  like  very  well:  if  everybody 
would  keep  their  place  as  he  did,  it  would  be 
better.  For  pets,  I  have  two  dogs  and  a  cat. 
The  dogs'  names  are  Rover  and  Fido ;  we  have 
no  name  for  the  cat.  I  go  to  school,  and  study 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and 
grammar.  I  live  in  the  country,  where"  there 
are  woods  and  a  stream.  I  have  been  to  Mor- 
cambe  three  times  this  year.  Your  little  friend, 
HERBERT  MII.NEK  D. 


INGATESTONE,  ESSEX,  ENGLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. — I  am  five  years  old  :  my 
birthday  is  on  the  5th  of  September.  Katie  is 
writing  this  for  me.  I  have  a  box  of  tools.  We 
have  a  very  large  nursery  with  a  rocking-horse 
in  it.  We  have  a  large  Noah's  Ark.  There  is  a 
hay-stack  down  in  the  garden.  I  have  a  garden 
all  to  myself.  I  think  the  pictures  in  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  are  very  pretty.  Good-by, 

'  l.t  KE  S. 

THE  MANSE,  ARGYLL,  SCOTLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  am  seven  years  old.  and 
I  live  in  a  manse  in  Scotland.  My  mamma  came 
from  America,  and  I  have  two  aunts,  one  in  Ken- 
tucky and  one  in  Virginia  ;  the  one  in  Kentucky 
sends  me  this  magazine.  I  have  two  little  sisters, 
Frances  and  ^lary.  and  one  brother.  Robbie.  He 
has  a  cart,  and  brings  our  books  to  the  play- 
house for  us.  I  have  two  linnets  in  a  cage. 
Papa  calls  Frances  and  me  his  little  linnets. 
Papa  teaches  us  every  day  in  the  study.  I  have 
lemons  in  a  nice  History  of  England,  and  write 
in  a  copy-book.  I  never  wrote  before,  so  I  wish 
very  much  to  be  put  in.  Your  loving  little 

BESSIE  H.  Y. 


HASSOCKS,  SUSSEX,  ENGLAND. 

I  thought  I  would  write  and  tell  you  about  an 
outing  our  school  had  a  little  while  ago.  We 
started  about  eight  o'clock,  and  took  our  dinners 
with  us.  We  went  to  Newhaven,  about  four- 
teen miles  from  here.  We  first  walked  to  Lewes, 
about  eight  miles  off.  along  the  foot  of  the  South 
Downs.  We  passed  by  Plumpton  Church,  which 
has  a  wonderful  echo.  If  you  shout  out  a  few 
words,  they  will  be  echoed,  and  if  several  persons 
shout,  the  echo  sounds  as  if  some  people  inside 
the  church  were  mocking  you.  When  we  came 
in  sight  of  Lewes,  the  town  looked  very  pretty 
with  its  old  castle  peeping  out  from  among  the 
trees.  Before  we  got  to  Lewes  we  passed  Mount 
Harry,  where  the  battle  of  Lewes  was  fought. 
The  castle  was  built  by  William  de  Warrenne 
who  married  Gundreda,  the  daughter  of  William 
the-  Conqueror.  We  then  went  to  Newhaven  by 
rail.  In  the  harbor  was  a  Peruvian  vessel  laden 
with  saltpetre,  which  had  been  in  a  collision,  and 
they  had  hard  work  to  keep  her  afloat,  ami  the 
other  vessel  sunk.  We  went  over  one  of  the 
steam-packets,  the  Brir/Mon,  that  run  from  New- 
haven  and  Dieppe.  We  also  went  over  a  Nor- 
wegian vessel,  the  Tasmania,  from  ( 'hri^tiania. 
with  timber,  the  captain  of  which  was  a  very 
jolly  fellow.  We  went  into  an  iron  foundry, 
where  they  were  making  a  large  boiler,  and  a 
man  showed  us  how  steel  is  punched  ami  nit. 
Afterward  we  had  a  row  down  the  harbor. 
There  is  a  large  fort  at  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bor. We  had  tea  at  Newhaven.  and  after  that 
we  rode  back  to  Lewes,  and  from  there  we 
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walked  back  to  Hassocks  by  moonlight.    I  have 
nothing  more  to  say,  so  good-by.    PERCY  W.  S. 


COLUMBIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  lire  in  Columbia,  Lancaster  County.  Bert 
ami  I  have  had  HAIIFEH'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  a 
Christinas  sift  for  three  years.  We  did  not  have 
a  tree  this  year,  because  mir  great-grandfather 
died  a  few  days  before  Christmas,  but  we  had  a 
great  niiiny  presents  and  lots  i>f  fun  in  hanging 
a  stocking  for  mamma.  We  got  ever  so  many 
useful  little  things,  as  cotton,  needles,  a  pin- 
cushion, a  tape-measure,  pins  (live  papers  and  a 
bo\i  and  other  little  things.  The  stocking  was 
filled  to  the  brim.  Mamma  was  so  surprised  ; 
she  thought  it  was  a  stocking  that  we  had  filled 
fora  little  colored  girl.  I  think  "Two  Arrows" 
is  splendid,  and  I  hope  it  will  continue  a  long 
time.  I  like  Indian  stories.  I  have  been  reading 
Cooper's  novels,  and  have  read  7%e  Last  of  the 
Mi>/iif(inx  and  Tlic  Pathfinder,  and  am  now  read- 
ing Tlie  Pioneers.  BESSIE  F. 

NEWABK.  NEW  JERSEY. 

This  Christmas  brought  me  many  presents,  but 
none  inc. re-  acceptable  than  a  receipt  for  another 
year's  subscription  to  this  dear  paper.  Although 
/take  the  paper,  the.  big  folks  of  the  family  seem 
to  enjoy  it  too.  1  have  a  sister  named  Eleanor, 
and  we  have  very  nice  times  together.  She  is 
only  ten  years  old,  but  I  am  very  proud  to  be  iu 
my  "teeiis."  HALLIE  S.  E. 


THE  LITTLE  STREET-SWEEPER'S  DREAM. 

"Oh  dear,  how  I  do  wish  I  were  rich  !  How 
niee  it  would  be  to  sit  in  velvet,  chairs,  and  wear 
silk  dresses  and  other  fine  clothes  !"  said  the  lit- 
tle street-sweeper,  as  she  saw  some  children  go- 
ing by. 

"Come  with  me,  then,"  said  some  one  near  at 
hand. 

Jennie  (for  that  was  her  name)  looked  around, 
and  saw  a  lovely  little  lady  standing  on  a  stone, 
who  might  have  been  taken  for  a  fairy. 

"  Follow  me,"  she  said. 

Jennie  followed  her  till  they  came  to  a  trap- 
door in  the  pavement,  and  then  down  a  flight  of 
steps  into  the  most  beautiful  room  Jennie  had 
ever  seen,  all  lit  with  lamps  of  glow-worms. 

Jennie  changed  too.  She  was  dressed  in  silk 
and  satin,  and  was  much  smaller.  There  were  a 

g !  many  children  playing  around  iu  this  lovely 

room.  Pretty  soon  they  came  over  where  she 
was,  and  began  talking  to  her.  They  brought 
her  things  to  play  with — dolls,  books,  and  all 
kinds  of  beautiful  toys. 

Then  some  other  fairies  came  in  a_nd  asked  her 
to  go  into  the  other  room.  The  children  ran  in. 
and  Jennie  followed,  and  saw  a  beautiful  table 
with  gold  dishes,  lovely  flowers,  and  everything 
good  to  eat  that  cuukl  be  found  in  all  this  world. 

"I  am  so  hungry,"  thought  Jennie,  "and  how 
good  it  all  loi  iks  :" 

Jennie  was  just,  going  to  sit  down,  when  she 
felt  a  rough  hand  on  her  shoulder,  and  a  police- 
man said : 

"  what  is  the  matter,  little  girl— are  you  lost? 
And  who  are  you?" 

"No.  no, "said  Jennie:  "I  was  asleep.  And  I 
am  only  a  little  street-sweeper,  after  all." 

BESSIE  II.  K.  (12  years  old). 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  have  a  large  goat,  and  he  is  very  wild  and 
strong;  I  drive  him  in  a  wagon.  I  can  do  Ken- 
sington painting.  I  have  painted  three  Chris)  mas 
presents.  One  present  I  received  was  a  Weeden 
upright  steam-engine.  I  bought  the  bound  vol- 
umes of  Hxr.pER's  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  1881,  1882, 
1883,  and  1884,  and  I  subscribed  for  1885  and  1880 ; 
I  could  not  get  1880,  because  it  was  out  of  print. 
I  have  never  written  a  letter  for  the  Post-office 
Box  before,  but  1  hope  this  one  will  be  published. 

W.  M.  G. 


NEW  DL'NGENESS,  WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

I  live  in  Washington  Territory,  on  Juan  de  Fuca 
Strait,  on  a  spit  live  miles  long,  in  the  new  Dun- 
geness  Light-house.  My  father  is  keeper,  and  has 
one  assistant.  The  house  is  of  gray  sandstone, 
30  by  40.  with  a  round  brick  tower  rising  from 
the  centre  to  a  height  of  100  feet.  There  are  120 
steps  iu  the  spiral  stairs  leading  to  the  lantern  at 
the  top  of  the  tower.  The  lantern  is  entirely  of 
iron  and  glass.  In  front  of  the  house  is  the  beau- 
tiful Dungeness  Bay  and  the  country  back,  while 
far  in  the  distance  is  the  beautiful  Olympic  range 
of  mountains,  nearly  all  the  year  covered  with 
snow.  Every  winter  parties  of  hunters  go  up 
into  the  mountains  to  hunt.  We  have  had  no 
snow  yet,  and  in  the  yard  there  are  snapdrag- 
on-, wall-flowers,  gillyflowers,  and  marigolds  in 
bloom,  also  cabbages  and  ol  her  vegetables  grow- 
ing iu  the  garden.  I  have  two  brothers  and  two 
sisters,  and  I  am  the  youngest  of  the  family.  We 
have  a  little  cow  and  calf,  some  chickens,  a  dog, 
and  a  cat.  Four  hundred  feet  from  the  house  is 
the  fog-whistle.  ALEEUT  A.  M. 

This  letter  is  the  production  of  a  boy  only  ten 
years  old,  who  can  not  attend  school,  because 
there  is  none  near  the  light-house  which  is  his 
home.  I  think  he  has  described  the  light-house 


very  well,  and  I  fancy  some  of  the  boys  will  wish 
they  might  pay  him  a  visit. 


DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— We  are  two  little  chil- 
dren, a  boy  and  girl,  and  we  have  taken  this  pa- 
Eer  for  two  years.    The  stories  we  like  best  are 
y  Lucy  C.  Lillie,  Jimmy  lirown.  James  Otis,  and 
William  ti.  stoddard.     We  like  "Two  Arrows" 
very  much.    We  have  had  a  very  nice  Christmas, 
and  a  great  many  presents.    Good-by,  with  love, 
from  BIKUIE  and  SAMMIE  N. 


Gl-NMS.iN,  COLORADO. 

I  am  a  little  girl  five  years  old,  and  have  taken 
HAP.PER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  nearly  two  years. 
I  have  two  big  brothers  and  one  sister.  We  have 
a  canary  which  we  call  sweetie.  1  have  never 

tone  to  school,  but  expect  to  begin  in  January, 
ly  sister  reads  the  stones  to  me. and  I  like  them 
very  much.  BESSIE  L.  K. 

GUSSAGE,  ST.  MICHAEL,  SALISBURY,  ENGLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  thought  you  would  like 
to  know  about  my  little  white  kitten,  Eva.  she  is 
so  funny.  She  was  born  on  t  he  31st  of  July,  last 
summer.  I  was  so  pleased  when  I  saw  you 
thought  Eva  Grace  a  pretty  name!  After  sin- 
has  eaten  her  food,  she  trios  to  Imry  it  as  a  dog 
would,  but  I  never  knew  any  other  kitten  to  <lo  so. 
She  likes  to  play  under  the  sofa  cushion  when  I 
put  my  finger  through  to  make  a  little  mouse,  but 
her  favorite  play  thing  is  my  pocket-handkerchief. 
I  offer  her  one  of  the  ends,  and  she  arches  her 
neck,  puts  her  tail  high  in  the  air,  and  marches 
away  with  it  tossed  over  her  back,  to  her  bed. 
where  she  lies  down  and  bites  it.  Shu  is  very 
tame,  and  sometimes  she  purrs  if  only  the  tip  of 
her  tail  is  touched. 

I  have  made  a  pen-wiper  from  Edith  L.  John- 
son's description,  and  it  has  been  much  admired. 
I  send  you  a  picture  I  painted  of  Eva,  and  some 
violets  that  grew  in  my  garden.  If  you  can  find 
room,  please  print  this  letter  near  my  birthday, 
which  is  the  tith  of  January. 

KATIE  W.  (aged  thirteen). 

I  have  tried  to  gratify  you.  dear  child,  but  your 
birthday  will  be  a  month  old  before  you  see  this 
iu  type. 


SALEM,  NEW  JERSKY. 

I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.  I  have  a  little 
sister  who  is  eight  :  her  name  is  Annie.  I  go  to 
a  private  school,  one  door  off",  so  it  is  very  con- 
venient. I  study  French,  history,  geography, 
arithmetic,  spelling,  and  reading.  Our  pets  are 
two  dogs,  two  horses,  and  a  cat.  My  uncle  gives 
my  sister  and  me  your  lovely  paper.  We  all  en- 
joy  it  very  much.  My  favorite  stories  are  "The 
Ice  Queen"  and  "Bolf  House."  If  you  ever 
come  to  Salem,  won't  you  come  and  see  me, 
please  ?  I  would  be  ever  so  glad  to  see  you. 

KATIE  S. 

Thank  you,  Katie. 

GUNNISON,  COLORADO. 

We  live  on  the  western  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  fifty  miles  beyond  Marshall  Pass,  tne 
summit.  I  have  taken  this  periodical  for  two 
years,  and  like  it  very  much,  especially  the  Post- 
office  Box.  In  reading  one  of  the  letters  some 
time  ago,  about  some  girls  in  New  Orleans  who 
bad  never  seen  snow,  I  thought  I  would  speak 
of  it  here.  In  1883  we  were  found  with  about 
three  feet  of  it.  and  had  sleighing  for  nearly  six 
months.  About  one  foot  of  snow  has  fallen  here 
this  winter,  and  the  mercury  has  been  down  to 
thirty-one  degrees  below  zero.  We  have  three 
fine  brick  school-houses,  two  of  which  arc  being 
occupied  this  winter,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  daily.  The 
skating  is  splendid.  There  are  two  rinks,  and 
one  is  only  two  blocks  from  the  school-house, 
and  I  have  been  spending  my  mornings  there. 
The  markets  here  are  well  supplied  with  venison, 
and  hunters  are  constantly  bringing  in  numbers 
of  deer  and  elk.  killed  within  a  few  miles  of  town. 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Sunday-school  has  an 
average  attendance  of  over  one  hundred  persons 
The  next  time  I  write  I  will  describe  our  beau- 
tiful mountain  town.  1  remain  your  faithful 
reader,  GRACIE  R. 

Let  the  next  time  come  soon,  Gracie. 


JERSEY  LANDING,  CALIFORNIA. 

We  have  a  small  school  here  ;  there  are  eleven 
scholars  coming  now.  I  am  a  boy  eleven  \  car- 
old,  and  live  in  the  country.  It  is  about  two 
miles'  walk  to  school.  I  live  on  a  farm,  and  my 
father  has  a  great,  many  horses  and  cattle,  ami  I 
like  to  ride  on  horseback  very  much.  I  have 
three  colts  and  one  horse.  J.  EVERETT  U. 

The  boys  who  live  in  town  will  think  Everett 
has  fine  times  in  the  country. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.  I  live  in  the 
city  in  winter,  and  in  summer  I  go  to  a  very  plea- 
sant country  place.  I  think  "Brightie's  Christ- 
mas Club"  was  very  nice.  1  copied  some  things 


for  Christmas  from  it.  I  think  Aunt  Jennie  was. 
very  kind.  I  hope  you  had  a  merry  Christmas; 
I  had.  May  I  belong  to  the  Little  Housekeep- 
ers' Club?  With  much  love, 

MARliARETTA    II. 

Of  course  you  may. 


Till!    UirilTIH,    IV  ss-l  I  VANIA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.- I  took  II  MIPKR'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  all  last  year  up  to  the'  tune  we  went 
away,  lint  this  fall  I  did  not  begin  again,  because 
papa  said  I  took  enough  papers  and  magazines. 
I  was  very  much  worried  about  this,  as  I  wanted 
to  take  it  again  this  veal':  so.  much  to  my  sur- 
prise and  joy.  I  tolind  on  Christmas  morning  a 
year's  subscription  to  the  paper  among  my  pre- 
sents I  think  .Mrs  Lilli.-'s  stories  are  very  nice 
indeed.  I  am  going  to  inclose  in  this  letter  the 
answers  to  t\vo  enigmas,  and  also  one  composed 
by  myself.  I  will  have  to  stop  now  ;  so  good-by, 
j  and  a  happy  new  year  from  M.\vH. 


NEBRASKA  CITY,  NEBRASKA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. — I  am  ten  years  old.  I  am 
the  only  boy.  I  have  two  sisters  older  than  my- 
self. I  have  a  little  pet  Jersey  calf;  its  name  "is 
Daisy  ;  it  is  very  gentle.  I  have  a  canary,  which 
I  think  I  shall  try  to  tame  as  Bessie  C.  did.  I 
have  been  taking  HARPI:K'S  Yoi  N<;  PEOPLE  for 
some  time,  and  like  it  ever  so  much. 

EDGAR  C.  L. 

M.  J.  A. :  The  anagram  of  "  Sly  Ware"  ia 
''  Lawyers." 


PUZZLES  FltOM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTOKS. 

No.  1. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

Primals,  a  great  city.  Finals,  a  noted  river.  1. 
A  shell  lish.  '..'  A  vow.  3.  A  country  in  Africa. 
4.  A  musical  instrument.  5.  Metal  in  the  rough 
state.  6.  A  flower.  KATIE  WARD. 


No.  3. 

ENIGMA. 

My  first  is  in  ledger,  not  in  book. 
My  second  is  in  servant,  not  in  cook. 
My  third  is  in  gas.  but  not  in  light. 
My  fourth  is  in  wrong,  but  not  in  right. 
My  fifth  is  in  rug.  hut  not  in  mat. 
My  sixth  is  in  lean,  but  not  in  fat. 
My  seventh  is  iu  bottle,  but  not  in  cup. 
My  eighth  in  dine,  but  not  in  sup. 
My  ninth  is  in  curtain,  but  not  in  shade. 
My  tenth  is  in  spoke,  but  not  in  said. 
My  whole  is  a  poet's  heroine. 
Loved  by  many  since  auld  lang  syne. 

OTTO  C.  KAHN. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  322. 

No.  1.— A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss  (Eleanor, 
Oriole.  Tiger.  Orange.  Green.  Thames. 
Aster.  Tennessee). 

No.  2.—     M  F 

COW  ERE 

MONEY  FRANK 

WET  END 

y          K 

R 

LOT 

R  O  I(  I  N 

T  I  N 

N 
No.  3.— Wig. 

No.  4.— Grasshopper. 

No.  5.— Snowflake.    Popocatepetl.    Horseshoe. 


No.fi.--  i  n  I,  U 
OVER 
L  E  V  I 
DRIP 


CAST 
ABLE 
SLOE 
TEEM 


The  answer  to  the  Charade  on  page  164  is  "  Eye- 
lash." . 

Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  A  L  Munder.  Hallie  s.  Edwards.  Maud 
Miller.  Eslelle  11.  lios-itcr.  May  H..  Annie  and 
•\t  ,r\  Cockade  '  Ity,  Josephine  M.  Taylor,  B.  E. 
,n.  Jim..  Lizzie  10  smith,  .lean  li.  G.,  Harry 
Howard  llemstreet,  Gwendolen  Lane.  Emily 
Chester,  Ralph  Arch.  Anna  Paul,  Peterkin.  L.  L., 
Alice  Dee,  Robert  Hardy,  and  Eleanor  Gibson. 


[For  EXCHANGES,  see  Zd  and  3d  pages  of  crner.~\ 
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A    DIFFICULT   TASK. 
"  Now.  Jennie,  do  you  think  you  can  keep  the  horses  quiet  while  I  give 

tipm  ft  Hrink  s" 


-them  a  drink  ?' 


THE  LITTLE  RED  DRUM. 


YVrHENEVER  I  play  on  my  little  red  drum, 
>\    Some  one  of  the  "family's  certain  to  come 
And  frighten  me  out  of  my 'life  and  my  -wits, 
And  take  it,  and  threaten  to  smash  it  in  bits. 

I  just  think  it's  mean  I  can't  have  any  fun 

From  the  burst  of  the  morn  till  the  set  of  the  sun; 

And  if  they  can't  stand  my  tum-tumpety-tum, 

Oh,  why  did  they  buy  me  a  little  red  drum?      R.  K.  M. 


THE  ';  FOOL'S  CAP"  TRAP. 

OF  all  oddities  of  the  trap  kind,  there  is  perhaps  no  one  more 
novel  and  comical  than  the  "  Fool's  Cap"  crow  trap.    Crows 
•n-f  by  no  means  easy  of  capture  in  any  form  of  trap,  and  they 
are  generally  as  coy  and  as  shrewd  iu  their  approach  to  a  trap 
as  they  are  bold  in  their  familiarity  and  disrespect  for  scare- 


nows.  lint  this  simple  device  will  often  mislead  tin-  smartest 
and  shivwdrst  crow,  and  make  a  perfect  fool  of  him,  for  it  is 
hard  to  imagine  a  more  ridiculous  sight  than  is  furnished  by  the 
strange  antics  of  a  rniw  with  his  head  imbedded  in  a  cap  which 
In-  tinils  impossible  to  remove.  The  cap  consists  of  a  little  cone 
of  still'  paper,  about  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
oil. -niti;;.  This  is  imbedded  in  the  ground  np  to  its  edge,  and  a 
i.  v.  mains  of  corn  are  dropped  into  it.  The  inside  edge  of  the 
nprniiig  is  then  smeared  with  bird-lime. 

The  crow,  on  endeavoring  to  reach  the  corn,  sinks  bis  bill  so 
deep  in  the  cone  as  to  bring  the  gummy  substance  in  contact 
with  the  feathers  of  his  head  and  neck,  to  which  it  adhere,  in 
spit  i-  of  all  possible  efforts  ou  the  part  of  the  bird  to  throw  it  .it}. 


ELIPHALET'S  GOLDEN  RULE. 

ELIPHALET  JAMES 
Doesn't  like  to  play  games 
Of  any  sort  whatsoever, 
Be  it  tag  or  tennis 
With  Dick  or  Dennis, 
Or  any  one  else  as  clever. 

But  he'll  fly  a  kite 

From  morning  till  night, 
At  the  risk  of  losing  his  dinner, 

Or  will  run  a  race, 

If  he  has  first  place 
And  a  chance  of  being  the  winner. 

He  never  -will  play 

At  ball  or  croquet, 
Which  others  enjoy  intensely. 

But  will  sit  in  a  nook 

With  a  story-book, 
And  laugh  and  giggle  immensely. 

He  plays  off  jokes 

Upon  other  folks, 
And  finds,  oh!  lots  of  fun  in  it: 

But  if  Jack  or  Jim 

Plays  a  joke  on  him, 
He  is  out  of  sorts  in  a  minute. 

And  I  venture  to  say 
There  are  boys  to-day. 

Not  far  from  Trinity  steeple. 
Like  Eliphalet  James, 
Who  never  play  games. 

Except  upon  other  "people. 
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A  HUNT  FOR  ELK  CALVES. 

BY  LIEUTENANT  FREDERICK  SCHWATKA. 

IT  was  well  along  in  June  of  one  year  that,  with  another 
otlicrr  for  a  companion,  some  twenty  or  twenty-five 
caval  ry  soldiers,  and  two  army  wagons  to  carry  our  effects, 
\ve  started  for  the  haunts  of  the  elk.  Ten  or  twelve  miles 
nl'  our  march  next  day  brought  us  to  a  little  lake,  which, 
,-h  full  enough  in  the  spring,  is  dried  up  in  the  long 
summer.  It  is  called  Elk  Lake,  because  a  number  of  years 
I.,  l.ii, •  we  had  killed  some  elk  here  in  the  winter.  From 
this  point,  on  we  were  expected  to  "keep  our  eyes  open," 
for  elk  might  be  seen. 

.Next  day  three  or  four  parties  were  sent  out  in  different 
directions,  and  with  four  or  five  picked  men  to  accom- 
pany me,  I  started  early  on  a  northward  course.  Having 
ridden  nine  or  ten  miles  without  seeing  any  sign  whatever 
of  elk,  we  turned  abruptly  to  the  westward,  going  a  like 
distance  on  the  new  course.  It  must  have  been  fully  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  we  came  upon  a  fresh  trail 
of  elk,  leading  off  to  the  westward  also,  and  we  followed 
it  about  an  hour  at  a  good  brisk  trot  before  we  sighted  the 
animals.  As  we  had  seen  them  first,  we  withdrew  under 
the  ridge  from  whence  they  had  been  sighted,  and  gave 
our  horses  a  chance  to  get  their  wind.  Thru  noting  the 
herd  carefully,  we  began  winding  through  the  valleys 
and  passes  between  the  hills  to  get  as  close  as  possible  be- 
fore making  the  final  dash.  Here  we  rested  a  minute  or 
two.  getting  our  lassos  ready,  and  then  crawling  up  to  the 
ridge,  darted  rapidly  over  it  for  the  game  we  had  seen  hard- 
ly a  hundred  yards  away  a  couple  of  minutes  before. 

It  was  gone.  There  was  not  a  sign  of  a  hoof  or  hair  of 
the  large  herd  we  had  seen  but  a  few  seconds  before  on  the 
lit tlr  plateau  over  which  we  were  charging. 

"  They  have  got  our  wind  and  gone!''  was  the  exclama- 
tion of  more  than  one,  and  we  dug  spurs  into  our  horses 
and  fairly  flew  across  the  place.  The  instant  we  came  to 
the  crest,  there  was  the  whole  band  of  elk  grazing  along 
its  foot,  and  our  rapid  pace  had  carried  us  right  in  among 
them  before  they  knew  what  to  think.  In  a  few  seconds, 
however,  they  had  recovered  from  their  surprise,  and  were 
scurrying  away  over  the  sand  hills.  I  picked  out  a  fine 
calf  in  one  of  the  herds  into  which  they  split,  and  hur- 
riedly arranged  my  lasso  to  throw  it  over  his  neck,  but  he 
seemed  to  think  that  his  mother  could  lake  better  care  of 
him  than  I  possibly  could,  and  he  stuck  so  closely  to  her 
side  that  I  could  not  get  a  chance  to  throw  my  lasso. 

Two  or  three  times  I  dashed  at  them,  shouting,  but  they 
would  not  separate,  and  my  horse  was  showing  signs  of 
fatigue.  In  one  of  these  dashes  I  got  so  near  that  I 
thought  I  would  make  the  attempt  anyway,  and  I  gave 
the  rope  a  toss  for  his  head.  The  noose  fell  along  his 
back,  neck,  and  face,  even  to  Ins  nose.  Had  it  gone  two 
or  three  inches  farther  it  would  have  fallen  over  his  head, 
and  [  would  have  had  him  by  simply  tightening  up  the 
noose.  I  tried  to  toss  it  over  him  yet  by  giving  a  spiral 
twist  to  the  rope,  but  it  kept  slowly  dragging  to  the 
ground,  and  running  directly  against  his  mother,  her  body 
scraped  it  off  of  his,  and  it  fell  between  them.  In  the 
dust  and  the  sand  the  two  kicked  up  I  could  not  tell  ex- 
actly  what  had  taken  place;  but  I  saw  the  rope  spinning 
out  like  a  trout-line  from  a  reel,  and  a  second  after  saw 
what  had  been  done.  I  had  lassoed  the  old  cow  by  one 
of  her  hind  heels. 

The  vaqueros  of  Mexico  may  be  able  to  hold  the  wildest 
Texas  steer  with  the  lasso,  and  even  the  horsemen  of  the 
South  American  pampas  to  curb  the  strongest  wild  horse, 
but  I  do  not  believe  I  held  that  cow-elk  a  quarter  of  a 
second  after  she  had  gotten  to  the  end  of  the  lasso,  and 
had  given  one  or  two  of  her  desperate  kicks. 

Although  I  did  not  succeed  in  catching  the  young  elk, 
all  this  fierce  clatter  around  his  ears  got  him  separated 
from  his  mother,  and  leaving  the  rope  to  chase  the  latter, 


I  devoted  myself  to  the  calf.  Once  or  twice  I  thought  I 
could  jump  off  rny  horse,  run  two  or  three  steps,  and  catch 
the  calf,  but  the  minute  I  got  to  arm's  length  of  the  bridle, 
the  horse,  from  exhaustion  or  fear  of  the  calf,  would  not 
budge  another  inch,  and  I  would  have  to  mount  him  again 
and  spur  him  on. 

After  a  number  of  such  unsuccessful  attempts — for  I  real- 
ly had  no  other  method  of  catching  it  without  my  lasso, 
and  I  dreaded  dropping  my  horse's  bridle  for  fear  he  would 
run  back  to  camp — I  was  at  last  rewarded  by  getting  hold 
of  the  calf  by  the  ear,  and  what  with  the  little  one's  terror 
at  my  strange  method  of  attack,  and  the  unwillingness  of 
my  horse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  small  elk,  which 
kept  up  a  constant  bleating,  I  thought  I  should  be  pulled 
in  two.  They  even  got  me  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  my 
mouth  and  nose  full  of  sand.  I  could  spit  it  out  of  my 
mouth,  but  dare  not  disengage  a  hand  to  do  anything  else. 

After  a  struggle  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  probably,  that 
seemed  nearly  half  as  many  hours,  the  two  others  gave  up 
the  struggle  enough  for  me  to  throw  the  calf,  and  taking  the 
buckskin  string  with  which  a  cavalryman  ties  the  end  of 
his  pistol  holster  to  his  right  leg  to  prevent  its  striking  him 
hard  blows  when  running.  I  tied  my  capture  by  the  fore-feet. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  heard  double  shots  off  to  the  south 
of  my  position,  the  signal  we  had  agreed  upon  to  show 
that  the  person  firing  had  captured  a  calf  and  wanted  as- 
sistance. Going  to  the  top  of  the  nearest  hill,  I  planted 
the  butt  of  my  carbine  in  the  sand,  tied  my  big  necker- 
chief to  it,  so  as  to  guide  me  back  to  the  spot,  and  rode  over 
to  the  place,  where  I  found  the  man  with  another  calf 
which  he  had  lassoed. 

In  a  few  minutes  all  the  men  had  come  together,  my 
calf  was  brought  over,  and  the  next  question  was  how  to 
get  home  with  them,  for  we  were  a  good  fifteen  to  eighteen 
miles  from  camp. 

We  adopted  the  following  plan,  and  found  it  work 
splendidly.  The  stirrup  straps  were  shortened  until  the 
rider's  knees  were  level  with  the  pommel  of  the  saddle. 
Into  his  lap  thus  formed  the  calf  was  placed,  facing  the 
rear,  one  arm  passing  under  its  head,  which  rested  on  his 
shoulder,  and  the  other  passing  behind  it.  Its  bound  feet, 
passing  to  the  rear,  were  again  tied  to  the  rear  girth  of  the 
horse.  The  bridle  was  thrown  over  the  horse's  head,  and 
another  rider  led  the  animal.  This  was  all  right,  except 
in  going  down-hill,  when  the  short  stirrups  and  the  calf 
pulling-  forward  made  the  rider  feel  sure  he  was  going  to 
pitch  forward  over  the  horse's  head.  An  extra  man,  there- 
fore, was  sent  ahead  te  pick  out  the  most  level  trail  over 
the  hills. 

Although  a  little  tiresome,  b'y  changing  places  twice  we 
all  got  home  that  evening  in  fine  shape,  and  I  seriously 
doubt  if  we  could  have  done  so  in  any  other  way — at  least     I 
so  well  for  the  little  ones. 

Once  home,  we  kept  the  elk  calves  in  a  stable  for  a  few 
days,  and  then  turned  them  loose  into  the  garrison  inclos- 
ure,  where  they  were  given  the  range  of  the  premises. 
They  were  very  tame,  and  great  favorites  with  the  soldiers, 
who  were  constantly  petting  and  feeding  them,  and  as  you 
can  readily  imagine,  with  so  much  care  and  attention,  they 
grew  up  to  consider  themselves  part  of  the  garrison. 

It  was  a  warm  day  in  the  late  fall  that  I  was  sitting  on 
a  camp-stool  in  the  shade  of  my  house,  when  all  of  the 
small  elk,  the  last  year's  capture,  came  walking  slow'ly 
along  through  the  open  gate  that  led  into  my  yard.  The 
hall  door  was  open,  and  the  leader,  a  handsome  little  buck, 
peeped  in.  At  once  his  gaze  seemed  riveted,  and  without 
taking  his  eyes  off  of  the  interior,  and  with  ears  sharply 
set  forward,  he  walked  up  on  the  porch,  and,  after  gazing 
for  a  few  seconds,  walked  in.  The  other  nine  elks  follow- 
ed his  example,  and  when  the  last  one  disappeared  in  the 
hall— a  very  large  one,  as  big  as  an  ordinary  room— I 
went  to  investigate,  and  saw  a  sight  that  would  have  made 
a  horse  laugh.  There  in  solemn  array  stood  the  row 
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of  little  ones,  in  as  perfect  a  line  as  the  soldiers  (from 
whom  they  may  have  copied  it),  their  heads  elevated  and 
ears  pricked  forward,  gazing  most  intently  at  a  fine  set  of 
elk's  head  and  horns  that  I  had  had  mounted  and  set  up 
in  my  hall  a  couple  of  days  before  as  an  ornamental  gun- 
rack. 

For  a  half-hour  they  gazed  at  it,  touched  their  noses  tim- 
itllv  to  its  nose,  and  then  walked  away,  and  for  days  after- 
ward they  would  visit  it,  and  when  romping  on  the  pa- 
rade-ground would  run  up  to  the  hallway,  look  in,  give  a 
snort,  and  tear  away  again,  as  much  as  to  say,  "Come 
along,  old  fellow,  and  have  a  good  time." 


THE  DOCTOR'S  "GREAT  MEDICINE.' 


BY  DAVID  KEU, 


\  ATELL,  Doctor,  what  news?" 


"  Oh,  the  red-skins  are  having  a  talk  down 
there,  and  hy  the  way  some  of  them  looked  at  me  as  I 
passed,  I  should  say  they  mean  mischief." 

"Hum!     That's  awkward." 

It  was  awkward  indeed.  The  two  men  who  wore 
speaking  and  the  two  American  hunters  who  accom- 
panied them  were  the  only  white  men  among  a  whole 
tril><-  of  Indians,  and  if  it  came  to  a  fight  (which  seemed 
probable  enough  just  then),  their  Indian  guides  were 
quite  as  likely  to  fight  against  them  as  for  them.  What 
was  to  be  done  ? 

"They  know  that  we've  come  to  trade  with  them," 
growled  the  younger  man,  "and  that  we  must  have  plen- 
ty of  things  with  us  that  are  worth  taking,  and  if  they 
choose  to  get  them  cheap  by  simply  cutting  our  heads  off, 
I  don't  quite  see  how  we're  to  hinder  them.  What  fools 
we  were  to  come  here  at  all !" 

Little  did  the  discontented  speaker  dream  that,  not 
many  years  later,  thousands  of  white  men — ay,  and  white 
women  and  children  too — would  be  carried  safely  and 
easily  across  that  wild  region  by  express  trains  running 
from  one  side  of  the  American  continent  to  the  other, 
and  that  the  very  name  of  the  Indians  who  were  now 
tlirea tuning  him  would  then  be  almost  forgotten. 

"  Wait  a  bit,"  said  the  Doctor.      "  I've  got  a  plan." 

' '  Have  you  ?     What  is  it  ?" 

"Well,"  answered  the  Doctor,  stepping  into  the  rude 
wigwam  allotted  to  them,  and  bringing  out  a  small  brass- 
bound  box.  "I  heard  one  of  the  Indians  say  something 
just  now  about  'the  bad  spirit  that  came  among  them 
twelve  moons  ago,  and  killed  many  of  their  warriors  with 
sickness.'  Then  I  noticed  that  several  of  them  were 
marked  with  small-pox,  and  that  was  what  gave  me  my 
idea." 

But  before  the  Doctor  could  explain  what  his  idea  was, 
the  young  Indian  chief  was  seen  coming  up  the  hill  to- 
ward them,  followed  by  fifteen  or  twenty  of  his  best  war- 
riors, all  well  armed,  and  looking  unpleasantly  fierce. 
Instantly  the  two  traders  seated  themselves  in  the  door 
of  the  wigwam,  with  the  two  hunters  standing  behind 
them,  rine  in  hand,  ready  to  fire  at  the  first  sign  of  mis- 
chief. 

The  Indians  sat  down  in  a  circle  right  in  front  of  the 
white  men,  but  for  some  minutes  not  a  word  was  uttered. 
At  length  the  young  chief  himself  rose  and  spoke. 

"  Pale-faces!  ye  have  hunting  grounds  of  your  own  far 
away  toward  the  rising  sun  and  the  great  bitter  water. 
\Vliv  come  ye  hither  into  the  lauds  which  the  Great 
Spirit  has  given  to  his  red  children,  to  trouble  them  and 
do  them  wrong?" 

"There  is  a  cloud  before  the  eyes  of  my  red  brother," 
answered  the  Doctor,  in  the  same  language,  "or  he  would 
not  speak  thus.  We  come  not  to  trouble  or  to  wrong  our 
brothers  who  live  toward  the  setting  sun,  but  to  trade 
with  them  and  to  be  their  friends.'' 


"Friends .'"  echoed  the  chief,  scornfully.  "These  were 
l  he  words  of  the  pale-faces  who  came  among  us  when  the 
leaves  were  green  twelve  moons  ago.  But  when  they 
had  eaten  of  our  venison,  and  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace 
at  our  fire,  they  stole  from  us  and  cheated  us.  Their 
scalps  now  hang  in  our  wigwams,  and  perhaps,"  he  added, 
patting  his  long  knife  significantly,  "there  may  be  other 
scalps  there  soon." 

A  stern  hum  ran  through  the  listening  circle  of  In- 
dians, and  for  a  moment  they  seemed  about  to  spring  up 
and  rush  upon  the  Americans.  But  just  then  the  Doctor 
rose,  and  holding  up  his  hand  for  silence,  spoke  thus: 

"  Chief  of  the  Shaways !  we  have  come  to  you  as  guests, 
and  now  ye  threaten  to  kill  us  because  ye  think  we  are 
few  and  feeble.  But  the  white  men,  though  few  in  num- 
ber, are  mighty  in  skill.  See!"  (and  he  pointed  to  the 
brass-bound  box  at  his  feet).  "In  this  box  I  hold  that 
which  can  sweep  you  all  from  the  earth  as  the  wind 
sweeps  the  dust  of  summer." 

The  threat  was  uttered  so  firmly  and  so  boldly  that  sev- 
eral of  the  superstitious  Indians  were  seen  to  exchange 
startled  glances,  and  the  young  chief  himself  began  to 
look  uneasy,  although  he  tried  to  mask  his  agitation  by 
answering,  haughtily : 

"  Words  are  not  as  sharp  as  tomahawks,  nor  as  heavy 
as  war  clubs.  Let  the  pale-face  show  us  that  what  he 
says  is  true." 

"Good,"  said  the  American.  "Let  the  chief  lay  his 
buffalo-robe  on  this  log." 

The  Indian  wonderingly  obeyed.  The  Doctor  let  fall 
one  drop  of  liquid  upon  it  from  a  phial  which  he  took  out 
of  the  box,  and  when  he  held  up  the  robe,  the  savages  saw 
with  secret  terror  that  it  was  scorched  right  through  as  if 
with  a  hot  iron,  and  that  a  hole  was  burned  in  the  wood 
below  it. 

"Can  ye  bear  a  shower  of  rain  like  that  if  I  bring  it 
down  upon  you?"  cried  the  American,  sternly.  "Or 
what  will  ye  say  if  I  turn  your  streams  into  blood  ? 
Look  here !" 

He  filled  a  bark  cup  from  the  brook,  and  with  one  drop 
from  a  second  phial  out  of  his  wonderful  box  turned  the 
clear  water  blood  red. 

The  Indians  looked  at  each  other  in  silent  terror,  and 
e\  en  the  daring  young  chief  drew  back. 

The  Doctor  eyed  them  in  silence  for  a  few  moments,  as 
if  to  let  this  lesson  sink  well  into  their  minds  before  he 
went  any  farther.  Then  he  stooped  once  more  over  the 
inexhaustible  box,  and  drew  forth  a  third  phial,  which  he 
held  up  so  that  the  whole  assembly  could  see  it. 

A  fearful-looking  phial  it  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  dis- 
mayed savages — long,  narrow,  with  a  neck  twisting  like 
a  snake,  and  all  of  a  jet-black  color,  with  which  the  ivory 
stopper,  carved  into  the  shape  of  a  skull,  contrasted  grim- 
ly enough. 

"Behold!"  shouted  the  American,  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
der; "in  this  bottle  I  hold  the  spirit  of  the  small-pox  who 
destroyed  so  many  of  you  twelve  moons  ago.  Say  but 
one  word  more,  and  I  will  let  him  loose  to  sweep  you 
from  the  earth." 

A  cry  of  terror  broke  from  every  lip,  and  in  a  moment 
the  whole  band  (including  even  the  chief  himself)  were 
at  the  feet  of  the  "medicine-man,"  imploring  him  not  to 
smite  them  with  the  fatal  pestilence  whose  awful  ravages 
were  still  fresh  in  their  memory. 

"So  be  it,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  the  air  of  a  king  re- 
ceiving a  deputation.  "So  long  as  the  hearts  of  the 
Sliaways  are  clear  and  their  tongues  straight,  all  shall  be 
well :  but  the  moment  a  cloud  rises  between  us,  the  death 
phial  shall  be  opened." 

The  mere  threat  was  quite  enough  for  the  terrified  sav- 
ages, and  although  the  Doctor's  fair  dealing  afterward 
won  the  favor  of  the  whole  tribe,  their  awe  of  his  "great 
medicine"  never  quite  wore  off. 
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WATER. 

BY  SOPHIE  B.  HERRICK. 

\LL  tliat  we  are  told  about  the  creation  of  the 
earth  in  the  Bible  is  just  the  simple  fact.  It  is 
left  to  us  to  study  how  this  fact  came  to  be.  The  Bi- 
ble says:  "In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven 
and  tiie  earth.  And  the  earth  was  without  form, 
and  void  [or  empty]  ;  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face 
of  the  deep.  And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters."  That  is  the  history,  in  a  few 
words,  of  millions  of  years,  before  plants  or  animals 
or  people  lived  upon  the  earth.  We  can  only  guess 
how  this  great  round  world  came  into  being.  Per- 
haps our  guesses  are  right,  but  there  is  nowhere  an 
answer  to  the  enigma  of  the  past  with  which  we  may 
compare  these  guesses  "to  see  whether  they  are  cor- 
rect. 

So  we  will  only  go  back  to  the  time  when  the  earth 
was  a  rocky  globe,  intensely  hot  inside,  and  covered 
with  a  universal  sea,  when  the  earth,  as  it  moved 
round  the  sun,  might  be  compared  to  a  mighty  drop 
of  dew  moving  round  a  globe  of  glowing  fire.  We 
must  get  rid  of  all  our  notions  of  the  world  as  it  is 
now,  in  order  to  go  back  in  imagination  to  that  time. 
The  earth  was  not  beautiful  then,  the  land  was  not 
adorned  with  trees  and  grass  and  lovely  flowers,  the 
air  was  not  full  of  humming  insects  or  swift-flying 
birds,  nor  the  waters  of  darting  fish  and  delicate  float- 
ing sea-weed.  It  was  a  desolate  waste  of  waters,  a 
shoreless  sea,  whose  tides,  instead  of  rising  and  fall- 
ing and  breaking  upon  some  sandy  beach,  followed 
the  moon,  sweeping  unbrokenly  around  the  globe. 
There  were  no  blue  skies  overarching  the  wide  wa- 
ters, no  fleecy  clouds  turning  to  gold  in  the  sunsets. 
A  heavy  mass  of  leaden  clouds  covered  the  sky.  and 
l>oured  down  into  the  hot  seas  hot  rain-water  day 
and  night. 

The  only  things  in  the  world  then  were  rocks  and 
water,  fire  and  air.  But  as  the  earth  cooled,  these 
began  building  the  continents  and  islands,  and  divid- 
ing up  the  waters  into  seas  and  rivers  and  lakes. 

First  came  the  fire  and  lifted  up  part  of  the  earth's 
crust  in  his  struggles;  another  part  of  the  crust  would 
go  down,  and  into  these  low  valleys  the  waters  would 
collect,  leaving  the  high  bare  rocks  standing  up  out 
of  the  sea.  In  this  same  way  many  islands  and  con- 


tinents arose  out  of  the  sea.  Next  came 
the  turn  of  the  air  in  the  work  of  world- 
building.  The  air  around  the  earth  then 
was  like  the  air  now,  only  that  it  had  a 
great  deal  more  moisture  in  it,  and  the 
gas  that  comes  from  burning — called  car- 
bonic acid  gas — than  our  air  has.  Such 
air  as  this  has  a  very  peculiar  effect  upon 
'some  sorts  of  rock:  it  slowly  dissolves 
them;  the  waves  of  the  sea,  or  the  rivers 
pouring  over  the  rocks,  soon  carry  this 
dissolved  rock,  or  earth,  as  it  really  is, 
away,  and  finally  it  settles  in  the  ocean, 
forming  layers  of  soil,  which  after  a  while 
become  solid  rock  again.  Then  again 
these  layers  are  uplifted,  and  again  they 
become  rotted  partly  away,  carried  off, 
and  deposited.  In  the  first  illustration 
vou  see  a  very  remarkable  mountain  in 
our  Western  country.  The  layers  of  rock 
look  as  if  they  had  been  built,  and  the  lit- 
tle cones  of  washed  earth  around  the  base 
as  if  they  were  cut  out  of  the  rock,  but 
this  is  all  the  water's  work.  This  is  not 
mere  guess-work.  The  world  is  not  dour 
yet;  it  is  still  a-making;  just  the  very 

same  things  are  happening  now  in  various  parts  of  the 

world  as  went  on  of  old. 

Islands  have  suddenly  risen   out  of  the  sea,  and  men 
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away  by  the  waters 
till  in  one  place 
an  archway  has 
ln'.'ii  made  direct- 
ly through  them. 
When  the  lay- 
ered rock  is  lifted 
up,  it  is  of  course 
very  much  strain- 
ed and  cracked ; 
the  water  gets  into 
these  cracks,  and 
so  does  its  work 
much  faster.  The 
Clett  is  a  single 
pillar  of  layered 
n.rk  standing  up 
in  the  sea.  The 
layers  in  this  rock 
correspond  exact- 
ly to  those  on  the 
cli  tf  near  by,  show- 
ing that  it  was 
once  part  of  a 
great  cliff  reach- 
ing out  into  the 
sea. 


have  seen  them.  At  the  mouths  of 
great  rivers  and  in  the  bottoms  of 
ponds  land  is  forming  all  the  while. 
In  some  places,  on  the  dry  land, 
rock  where  it  stands  is  rotted  into 
earth,  and  gradually  washed  away 
by  the  rain,  and  where  the  weather 
is  cold  enough  to  freeze,  this  work 
goes  on  faster  still.  When  you 
have  an  opportunity  to  examine  a 
piece  of  brown  stone,  used  so  much 
to  build  houses  of,  or  as  facings  to 
brick  houses,  look  carefully  at  it. 
You  will  be  apt  to  find  that  there  are 
on  the  surface  loose  flakes  which 
you  can  rub  away  with  your  fin- 
ger. Brown  stone  is  full  of  little 
cracks  and  crevices  and  openings 
— the  water  soaks  into  these,  and 
when  it  freezes  it  pries  off  the  piece 
of  stone  above  it;  the  ice,  taking- 
more  room  than  the  water,  acts 
as  a  wedge.  When  the  earth  be- 
came cool  enough  to  permit  the  rain 
to  freeze,  the  rocks  were  in  this  way 
more  quickly  reduced  to  earth. 

Just  the  same  things  went  on 
in  those  days  that  go  on  now,  only 
they  were  more  violent.  The  cool 
crust  of  the  earth  was  thinner;  the 
inner  fire,  therefore,  oftener  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  its  way  out ;  the 
earth  was  more  shaken  ;  its  crust 
was  more  .  torn  and  crumpled. 
There  were,  of  course,  more  earth- 
quakes, a  larger  number  of  volca- 
noes, and  greater  quantities  of  rain 
fell  into  wider  seas. 

See  the  picture  of  the  Rocks  at 
Brough.  These  cliff's  have  been 
slowly  deposited  in  layers,  and 
then  lifted  up  by  the  fire,  tilted  as 
you  see,  as  they  were  raised,  and 
then  again  they  have  been  worn 
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Water  dors  some  very  wonderful  things  when  it  falls 
over  a  precipice,  and  so  makes  a  cataract.  At  Niagara 
I  lie  waters  of  the  great  lakes  on  their  way  to  the  sea  fall 
over  :i  high  precipice  of  rock.  This  precipice  is  made  of 
very  hard  rock  on  the  top,  while  the  layers  underneath 
are  much  softer.  The  hoiling  of  the  waters  as  they  tum- 
ble over  the  high  cliff  gradually  wears  away  the  softer 
roek  below,  then  the  upper  layers  stand  out  like  a  shelf, 
and  over  this  the  water  falls.  The  rush  and  strain  final- 
ly erack  off  the  projecting  shelf,  and  it  breaks  and  falls; 
then  again  the  softer  rock  is  hollowed  out;  another  shelf 
forms  and  is  broken  away.  In  ibis  way  the  water- 
fall has  worked  its  way  backward  for  seven  miles,  as  the 
rocks  on  each  side  of  Niagara  River  show. 

Great  rivers  like  the  Mississippi  wash  up  earth  where 
they  How  swiftly  from  high  land  to  low  land;  when  they 
come  to  a  more  level  country  they  "  slow  up. ''and  begin  to 
drop  the  earth.  Anything  which  makes  the  current  run 
slower  causes  this  sort  of  a  deposit.  Where  two  currents 
meet,  as  where  the  Ohio  flows  into  the  Mississippi,  the  two 
jostling  together  hinder  each  other,  and  in  the  contest 
earth  is  dropped,  and  a  sand  bar  is  formed,  making  the 
ri  ver  very  shallow  there.  No  matter  how  many  times  such 
a  bar  is  removed,  it  comes  again.  Where  the  Mississippi 
en  i  |ities  into  the  Gulf  the  current  spreads  out,  and  so  slows 
very  much,  and  a  great  deal  of  earth  is  dropped. 

Some  rivers  in  India  have  built  up  their  heels  by  drop- 
ping earth  in  this  way  all  along  through  the  low  plains, 
until  the  bottom  of  the  river's  bed  is  higher  than  the 
country  around.  When  the  river  overflows  its  banks, 
the  fields  beyond  the  high  bed  are  flooded.  Then,  when 
the  river  sinks  again,  the  water  can  not  get  back  into  the 
channel,  and  it  lies  on  the  fields  and  kills  the  crop. 

Some  kinds  of  rocks  are  more  easily  dissolved  by  water 
and  carbonic  acid  than  others.  When  layers  of  different 
kinds  of  rock  are  exposed  to  the  air,  they  crumble  away 
very  unevenly,  and  so  make  curious-shaped  rocks,  some- 
t  lines  standing  up  like  monuments  in  the  sea  or  on  land. 

In  rocks  which  are  not  dissolved  in  this  way  the  water 
sinks  into  the  cracks  and  flows  away,  doing  very  little 
work;  but  in  limestone  rocks,  which  the  water  does  dis- 
solve, the  crack  is  washed  larger  and  larger,  till  a  cave  is 
hollowed  out  in  the  solid  stone  down  under  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  The  water  goes  on  trickling  and  dripping 
from  the  roofs  of  these  caves,  and  decorates  them  just  as 
the  freezing  water  in  winter  decorates  the  edge  of  your  por- 
tico roof  with  icicles.  I  am  sure  you  have  often  watched 
icicles  form.  As  the  rain  fell  from  the  roof,  drip,  drip, 
drip,  each  little  drop  left  a  little  bit  of  itself  behind  frozen, 
and  so  an  icicle  gradually  grew  from  these  many  drops. 

But  perhaps  you  were  too  busy  looking  at  the  sky, 
to  see  if  it  were  going  to  clear,  to  notice  what  hap- 
pened underneath  the  icicle  on  the  portico  steps  or  the 
ground.  There  each  drop  left  a  little  of  itself  again  be- 
fore running  away,  and  a  heap  of  ice  was  formed.  Now 
in  the  limestone  caves  just  this  sort  of  thing  happens. 
The  water,  instead  of  leaving  a  little  of  itself  frozen  be- 
hind, leaves  a  little  of  the  limestone  that  was  dissolved  in 
it  behind,  and  great  stone  icicles  are  formed,  which  never 
melt.  These  are  called  stalactites,  and  below  them  the 

in ids  of  stone  grow  up,  of  ten  far  finer  than  the  stalactites. 

The  stalactite  from  above  and  the  heap  or  stalagmite  below 
often  meet,  and  so  form  a  pillar  from  floor  to  roof.  Some 
of  tin'  best  examples  of  these  formations  are  found  in  the 
Luray  Caves,  Virginia. 

These  limestone  caves  are  sometimes  so  near  the  surface 

of  the  -i ml  that  the  roof  gives  way,  broken  in  b\  the 

roots  of  a  tree,  and  down  goes  the  living  tree  into  a  great 
hole  iii  the  earth.  In  the  Western  country  some  of  the 
rivers  rush  into  such  openings,  and  run  under-ground  for 
mi  les,  and  are  called  lost  rivers;  but  far  away  perhaps  the 
same  river  comes  to  light  again,  though  it  is  not  always 
as  the  same. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

rpHE  day  of  the  yachting  party  was  not  as  bright  as  the 
J_  "Buds"  could  have  wished.  A  thin  fog  gathered 
before  they  were  well  out;  but  the  company  was  a  very 
happy  one,  and  bent  on  enjoying  every  instant.  Faith 
was  certainly  in  radiant  spirits;  she  loved  the  water,  and 
felt  full  of  youth  and  vigor  and  happiness.  Things  seem- 
ed very  bright  to  the  young  girl  just  then;  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  her  to1  doubt  anything  or  anybody,  so  that  it  was 
a  little  jarring  to  have  their  chaperon,  Mrs.  Keith,  pin 
her  down  in  one  corner  and  reprove  her  for  "  taking  up'1 
Jo  Markham.  Did  she  know  the  girl  had  once  actually 
stolen  f 

Faith's  lips  curled  slightly  as  she  asked,  Briefly, ' '  When  ?" 

"Last  summer,"  Mrs.  Keith  said,  as  earnestly  as  she 
could,  and  manage  her  white  silk  parasol  at  the  same 
time.  "  She  was  actually  arrested  for  it." 

Faith  looked  down  at  her  gloved  hands,  and  said  pre- 
sently: "I  will  ask  Jo  all  ahout  it,  Mrs.  Keith;  but  even 
if  it  were  so,  it  would  be  an  additional  reason  for  my  tak- 
ing an  interest  in  the  poor  child."  And  the  dark  eyes, 
lifted  tranquilly,  challenged  little  Mrs.  Keith  to  say  any- 
thing further. 

But  all  the  party  had  reason  to  remember  Jo  that  day. 
Not  far  from  shore,  but  in  a  fog,  they  came  to  a  stand- 
still. It  was  growing  dark;  the  pleasure  of  the  day  was 
nearly  ruined  by  the  prospect  of  such  an  ending,  and 
those  whose  spirits  had  been  lightest  sank  to  the  ebb 
where  grumbling  conies  in. 

While  the  depression  was  growing  general,  the  sound 
of  a  horn  suddenly  reached  them,  blown  somewhere  not 
far  off.  It  was  answered  in  the  best  way  they  could  con- 
trive: then  sounded  the  splash  of  oars;  gradually  out  of 
the  fog  appeared  the  bow  of  a  boat;  then  the  whole  boat 
defined  itself,  and  finally  Jo's  figure,  her  strong  arms 
working  valiantly;  but  before  any  one  spoke,  she  called 
out,  roughly,  "  Got  Miss  Emerson  there  ?" 

Faith  was  at  the  side  of  the  little  vessel  in  an  instant, 
and  looking  down,  said,  "  Why,  Jo,  yes — here  I  am." 

"I'll  row  you  back,"  was  Jo's  laconic  answer.  She 
rested  on  her  oars  and  lifted  her  eyes  to  Faith's.  Appar- 
ently she  did  not  consider  the  fact  that  any  one  else  was 
on  board;  but  it  ended  in  Jo  and  her  boat  being  made 
most  useful  in  conveying  the  party  to  shore;  and  when 
once  all  were  landed,  and  some  one  pressed  forward  in  a 
conspicuous  way  to  reward  her,  she  flashed  an  angry  look 
in  return  and  said,  brusquely : 

"What  do  ye  think  I  come  around  there  for?  I  see 
your  boat  when  I  was  out,  and  thought  like  as  not  you'd 
get  stuck,  and  I  knew  you  had  her — and  that's  all  I  cared 
about." 

Angry,  defiant,  and  rebellious,  Jo  strode  away  in  the 
direction  of  Sailors'  Row,  leaving  her  passengers  to  laugh 
heartily  over  the  scene. 

All  but  Faith  and  Bertie. 

The  cousins  exchanged  looks  as  they  walked  up  the 
road  from  the  pier,  a  little  behind  the  others.  Faith  was 
smiling. 

''Aren't  people  stupid?"  she  said  to  Bertie.  "They 
judge  of  poor  Jo  by  her  blunt  way.  her  rude  speech, 
which  in  such  a  girl  means  just  nothing  at  all.  It  actu- 
ally counts  for  nothing,  as  it  is  what  she  has  heard  all 
her  life.  As  well  expect  Kitty  Barker  to  talk  modern 
Greek  because  she  has  been  in  Athens  as  to  expect  Jo  to 
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understand  the  commonest  form  of  politeness  in  our  lan- 
guage. That  is  what  aggravates  me  so,''  continued  Faith, 
her  eyes  shining:  "  people  insist  upon  judging  a  girl  like 
Jo  from  their  own  stand-point.  Now  see  here,  Bertie"- 
and  quiet  Faith  turned  around,  energetically  facing  her 
cousin  with  real  excitement  of  voice  and  manner — "  how 
much  worse  is  it  of  Mary  Leigh  and  Kitty  Barker  to  talk  as 
they  did  to-day  than  for  poor  Jo  to  even  fight  those  boys !" 

"Of  course,"  assented  Bertie. 

Faith  walked  along  in  silence  a  moment.  She  felt  full 
of  righteous  wrath,  and  that  she  could  vent  her  feelings 
to  this  devoted  ally  and  confidant  was  a  source  of  comfort. 

"Jo  meant  to  do  a  real  service,  and  it  was  fine  of  her — 
fine,  I  say — to  refuse  the  dollar  Mr.  Larcom  offered  her. 
Think  of  all  it  would  have  done  for  her,  and  yet  the  girl 
was  too  fine  to  take  it." 

The  result  of  all  this  was  a  more  decided  championship 
of  Jo  Markham  than  ever.  Ashfield  began  to  feel  that 
Faith  Emerson  really  was  carrying  her  charitable  enter- 
prises a  little  too  far  when  one  Sunday  she  walked  into 
church  with  the  girl,  well  dressed,  by  her  side,  and  entering 
the  pew,  handed  her  a  book,  and  during  the  whole  service 
kept  tender  watch  of  the  uncertain  little  face  and  hands, 
the  reluctant  figure  which  looked  ready  to  fly  out  any 
moment.  It  is  true  that  Miss  Grace  was  not  with  them. 
She  had  feebly  and  vainly  objected  to  this  open  champion- 
ship of  Jo,  and  had  pleaded  a  headache  to  escape  accom- 
panying her  niece  that  morning,  and  Faith  wisely  forbore 
commenting  upon  it  when  they  were  dining  at  one  o'clock. 

These  summer  days,  when  there  was  no  regular  Sunday- 
school,  Faith  had  her  children  for  an  hour  in  the  school- 
house,  and  this  was  Jo's  first  day  of  attendance,  but  in  the 
middle  of  it  she  walked  out,  and  of  her  own  accord  sat 
down  upon  the  steps.  She  could  not  have  said  why,  but 
she  had  a  stifled  sort  of  feeling  that  day.  Her  grand- 
father had  been,  as  usual,  with  his  most  disreputable  com- 
panions on  Saturday  evening,  and  the  girl  in  terror  had 
spent  the  night  in  a  neighbor's  attic,  not  sleeping,  but 
crouching  in  a  window  where  she  could  watch  the  rick- 
ety dwelling  her  grandfather  called  home,  and  seeing  that 
he  did  not  do  anything  very  desperate.  Fire  was  her 
horror,  having  gone  through  it  once.  Only  her  promise 
to  Faith  had  made  her  dress  herself  in  her  "good"  clothes 
and  go  with  the  young  lady  to  church;  but  already,  even 
though  in  a,  dull  way,  Jo  was  beginning  to  feel  the  effects 
of  Miss  Emerson's  method  with  her — that  she  was  a  friend. 
Something  of  Faith's  own  purity  and  strength,  her  sim- 
plicity and  straightforwardness,  was  reaching  the  other's 
heart,  and  although  Jo  could  not  have  even  defined  it  as  an 
idea,  there  was  a  sense  of  room  to  breathe  and  move  and 
grow  and  be  restful  when  she  was  near  her  protectress. 

It  was  on  the  little  back  porch  of  the  house  that  Jo  sat. 
From  there  she  could  see  the  hilly  slope,green  and  warm, 
and  the  strip  of  beach,  and  the  shining  hazy  water.  The 
girl  strained  her  eyes  to  look  for  the  distant  sails  in  the 
harbor  across  the  hay.  The  one  bit  of  sentiment  or  poetry 
or  romance  in  Jo  was  her  love  of  the  water,  and  the  ob- 
jects she  had  long  known  as  moving  upon  it.  Perhaps  it 
was  only  an  instinct  or  a  craving  after  a  freer  life.  "  If 
I  were  a  boy,"  she  thought,  "  I  would  get  on  one  of  those 
ships  and  go  sailing  away,  and  away,  and  away  forever.  I 
guess  I'll  tell  her  that."  She  wondered  how  it  would  feel 
if  you  were  very  tired,  and  lay  right  down  in  the  water 
and  got  drowned.  Fishes  would  eat  you,  Jo  supposed. 
She  remembered  when  Mark  Welch  was  brought  into 
Sailors'  Row  drowned.  He  certainly  did  not  look  partic- 
ularly comfortable,  or  as  though  he  had  had  a  nice  ti nu- 
ll) the  water.  But  it  would  be  cool  and  quiet  anyway— 
certainly  better  than  the  dirty  crowded  little  kitchen, 
with  her  grandfather  scolding  and  storming  or  beating 
her  for  everything. 

From  the  open  school-room  door  Jo  could  hear  the 
children's  voices  rising  and  falling,  not  very  tunefully, 


but  the  singing  rather  pleased  Jo,  although  the  words  of 
Father  Faber's  hymn  meant  nothing  to  her. 

"  Joy  !  joy  !  the  mother  conies, 

And   in   her  arms   slir  lirin<*s 
The  Light  of  all  the  worlil,  ' 

The  Christ,  tin;   Kim;  of  kings, 
And  in   her  ln-iirt  the   while 

All  silently  she  sings." 

The  words  here  and  there  rather  caught  Jo's  fancy,  and 
she  began  to  beat  time  with  her  foot.  She  had  no  idea 
that  from  her  desk  Miss  Emerson  was  quietly  watching 
the  tired  little  figure  in  the  doorway. 

The  hour  was  ended,  the  children  were  preparing  to 
depart,  when  up  the  cliff  came  a  boy's  figure,  one  Jo 
knew  only  too  well — that  of  her  special  tormentor,  Sandy 
Martin.  He  approached,  executing  one  of  his  most  war- 
like dances,  and  grinning  derisively  at  Jo. 

In  an  instant  tbe  girl's  whole  attitude  changed.  From 
one  of  listless,  contented  idleness  or  rest,  it  was  alert, 
tense,  and  defiant.  Sandy  represented  Sailors'  Row — all 
its  cruelty,  meanness,  and  contention.  Miss  Emerson, the 
school-house,  everything  connected  with  her  new  life, van- 
ished in  a  sort  of  angry  mist  as  the  boy  flung  a  taunting 
remark  at  her  before  he  was  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  He 
had  been  away  lobstering  for  weeks.  Now  he  had  come 
back.  Jo  rose  to  her  feet,  and  Sandy  might  have  seen 
that  her  eyes  and  her  attitude  were  ominous. 

What  jeers  and  sarcasms  and  taunts  the  boy  uttered 
Faith  never  knew,  but  her  first  consciousness  of  his  pre- 
sence was  seeing  Jo  in  the  heat  of  battle;  hearing  her,  as 
Sandy  drew  back,  with  a  derisive  peal  of  laughter,  cry  out : 

"I  hate  you!  I  hate  you!  I  wish  you  were  dead! 
I  hope  you'll  be  dead,  dead,  dead,  and  that  you'll  be  burn- 
ed up!  I  wish  I  could  kill  you,  and  I  would!" 

The  girl,  with  her  great  eyes  full  to  the  brim  of  burn- 
ing unshed  tears,  stood  out  in  a  patch  of  vivid  sunlight, 
drawn  to  her  full  height,  her  hands  clinched,  the  imper- 
sonation of  passionate,  vindictive  r;rji-. 

Faith  stood  still  in  the  centre  of  her  school-room  just 
long  enough  to  comprehend  the  situation  and  to  com- 
pose herself.  Then  she  turned  to  the  children,  who  were 
gazing  upon  the  scene  open-mouthed  and  open-eyed. 

"Go,"  she  said  finally,  with  a  queer  little  tremble  in 
her  voice.  "Go,  children;  do  not  wait,  if  you  please." 

They  drifted  out  of  the  other  door  and  down  the  warm, 
dusty  slope,  regretfully  enough,  for  Jo  Markham  was  a 
sufficiently  interesting  "character"  to  make  them  anxious 
to  stay  and  see  the  result  of  this  meeting  with  her  well- 
known  foe.  Sandy  Martin. 

Sandy,  flushed,  dogged,  and  angry,  was  leaning  against 
the  side  of  the  school-house  when  Miss  Emerson's  figure 
appeared  in  the  doorway.  He  looked  down  sullenly, 
twirling  his  hat  in  his  hand. 

Faith  could  hear  Jo's  quick,  short-drawn  breathing,  but 
she  did  not  look  at  her. 

"Sandy,"  she  said,  quietly,  "I  am  sorry  you  like  to 
tease  any  girl.  Now  go  away  like  a  good  boy.  Or  stay — 
will  you  do  an  errand  for  me  ?" 

The  boy  raised  his  eyes  a  moment,  and  his  lips  seemed 
to  try  and  form  a  "  yes." 

Faith  turned  hurriedly  back  to  her  desk,  wrote  a  few 
lines  to  Bertie,  and  came  back,  handing  the  little  note  to 
Jo  s  tormentor. 

"Please,  Sandy,  take  that  down  to  Mr.  Farnham's,  and 
the  answer  back  to  my  home  on  North  Street." 

Faith  turned  to  Jo;  the  girl  had  begun  to  droop;  she 
had  her  hands  tightly  clinched  against  her  breast,  and  her 
eyes  were  fastened  upon  Miss  Emerson  with  the  look  of 
some  poor  hunted  creature,  but  the  anger  had  not  gone; 
the  color  in  her  face  Mamed,  and  Faith  could  see  that  her 
worst  feelings  still  held  her  in  their  control. 

"Jo,"  said  Faith,  gently,  "  come  in  here,  dear." 

The  girl  followed,  and  Faith  sat  down,  not  by  her  desk, 
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but  near  the  fragrant  fire-place.  Jo  flung-  herself  upon 
the  Around  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  teafs. 

I  lithsaid  to  herself  afterward  that  it  seemed  to  her  as  if 
tin-  child  were  crying  out  the  whole  agony  and  cruelty  and 
vindictiveness  in  her  life.  She  neither  spoke  nor  moved 
for  some  time;  then,  laying  her  hand  on  the  rough  brown 
hair,  she  said,  quietly,  "  Jo,  look  up;  let  me  talk  to  you." 

Jo  started  up,  and  resting  on  her  knees  stared  at  Miss 
Emerson,  her  eyes  heavy  with  weeping,  her  face  crimson 
and  yet  haggard. 

"Jo,"  the  young  lady  said,  drawing  the  girl  toward 
her,  ' '  I  know  it  wTas  hard ;  I  know  how  cruel  Sandy  seems ; 
but  then,  my  dear,  you  know  we  all  must  do  our  part. 
Jo,  see  here." 

Faith  had  been  very  careful  not  to  force  any  religious 
ideas  suddenly  upon  Jo,  but  now  a  thought  occurred  to  her. 

"Jo,"  she  went  on,  "I  want  you  to  look  at  that  picture." 

Jo  raised  her  heavy  eyelids  and  wearily  followed  the 
direction  of  Miss  Emerson's  eyes.  They  rested  on  a  sim- 
ple picture  of  our  Lord  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane. 
Faith,  desiring  a  religious  picture  in  the  school-room,  had 
chosen  this  one  as  the  most  appropriate  for  stories  of 
Christ  to  her  children.  The  silent  garden,  the  divine 


heroic  figure,  the  sleeping- 
disciples — these  gave  her 
the  theme  she  needed;  and 
the  children  had  learned 
to  think  of  Christ  as  the 
Saviour  who  longed  to  be 
remembered  and  loved 
and  appealed  to.  If  He 
was  lonely,  tired,  and  f  or- 
gotten,  could  He  not  un- 
derstand the  better  our 
poor  human  desolation, 
our  sadness  and  sorrow- 
fulness ?  This  is  what 
had  been  in  Faith's  mind 
when  she  chose  the  pic- 
ture ;  and  now,  taking 
Jo's  hot  hands  ill  her  own 
cool,  tender  ones,  she 
said,  gently: 

"Jo,  did  you  ever  no- 
tice that  picture  up  there  ? 
I  want  you  so  much  ta 
look  at  it,  and  let  me  tell 
you  a  story." 

Jo  drew  nearer,  though 
still  in  that  half-crouch- 
ing attitude,  and  with  the 
strained  look  in  her  eyes. 
Faith  contrived  to  get 
her  on  a  little  footstool 
beside  her,  and  then  she 
drew  the  girl's  head  down 
upon  her  knee. 

Nothing  could  have 
been  more  difficult  in  her 
dealings  with  Jo  than  to 
know  just  how  this  story 
should  be  told.  At  that 
moment  the  poor  child 
was  all  roughly,  coarsely, 
angrily,  wearily  human. 
Faith  had  to  think  of  the 
best  way  to  show  her  that 
Christ  in  His  most  glori- 
ous divinity  was  tilled  to 
overflowing  with  a  know- 
ledge of  just  such  human 
needs  as  hers;  that  it  was 
for  such  as  her,  poor  Jo 

Markham.  knowing  nothing- better  than  Sailors' Row  could 
teach,  that  He  had  given  us  His  life  and  His  death. 

But  it  was  hard.  Faith  for  some  moments  was  silent; 
she  stroked  the  brown  head  on  her  knee,  and  looked  be- 
yond it  to  the  open  door,  the  stretch  of  warm  summer 
country,  the  placid,  shining  sea.  Afterward  she  used  to 
think  with  a  curious  feeling  of  the  convictions  that  came 
to  her  in  that  hour;  that  s}ie,  as  well  as  Jo,  had  a  "  part 
to  fill" ;  that  for  some  reason  her  life  duties  were  growing 
clearer  to  her;  and  so,  you  see,  Jo  taught  Faith  almost 
as  much  as  she  was  learning.  The  school-room  never- 
seemed  quite  the  same  to  Faith  after  that  afternoon. 
Perhaps  there  had  been  a  little  too  much  sentimentality 
in  the  way  she  had  first  gone  into  her  work.  The  chil- 
dren had  been  fairly  good.  Faith  liked  surrounding 
them  with  pretty  objects,  idealizing  their  dreary  lives, 
which  was  all  right,  and  certainly  had  proved  successful; 
but  now  she  had  been  brought  for  the  first  time  face  to 
face  with  something  that  was  like  a  concentration  of  all 
the  elements  she  had  expected  and  yet  dreaded  to  en- 
counter in  her  children.  Jo,  like  a  tired  wanderer  rest- 
ing her  head  011  Miss  Emerson's  knee,  was  terribly  real. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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TOBOGGANS   AND  TOBOGGANING. 
BY  N.  p.  'BABCOCK. 

IF  there  is  any  more  healthful  or  invigorating  sport  for 
In.ys  tlia.ii  coasting,  it  does  not  at  this  moment  come 
to  my  mind.  I  have  often  thought  it  a  great  pity  that 
there  could  not  be  some  arrangement,  some  edict  of  the 
Ma\or  and  Aldermen,  or  somebody  or  other  in  authority, 
whereby  such  streets  as  East  Thirty-fifth  Street,  for  in- 
stance, which  have  steep  hills  in  them,  could  be  set  apart, 
whenever  there  should  be  snow  on  the  ground,  for  the 
excln-ive  use  of  the  boys  of  New  York.  It  is  quite  mel- 
ancholy to  think  that  there  are  thousands  of  boys  now 
plowing  up  in  New  York  who  have  no  more  idea  of  the 
delights  of  going  down-hill  on  a  "Boston  clipper,"  or 
even,  for  that  matter,  oil  an  ordinary  ten-shilling  sled, 
than  has  the  most  ignorant  heathen  in  Africa.  Fancy 
their  having  no  notion  in  the  world  of  the  joy  of  plun- 
ging headlong  through  a  spray  of  fleecy  snow  from  the 
summit  of  a  noble  hill  down  into  the  level  valley  below! 
Fancy  their  being  in  complete  ignorance  of  what  it  is  to 
perch  sideways  oil  a  four-foot  cutter,  and  be  carried  as  on 
the  back  of  a  flying  steed  over  a  road  of  glistening  ice  and 
snow  ! 

In  certain  parts  of  New  England  that  manner  of  mount- 
inu  and  managing  a  sled  (which  consists  of  sitting  on  the 
left  thigh,  with  the  left  leg  well  curled  up  under  you,  and 
the  right  leg  extended  as  a  steering  gear)  used  to  be,  and, 
for  all  I  know,  is  to-day,  described  as  "going  New-Yorker 
fashion" — a  pleasant  bit  of  sarcasm,  no  doubt,  invented 
by  some  country  lad  in  mockery  of  the  misfortunes  of  his 
city  cousins. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  coasting  in  the  old-fashioned 
manner  on  cutters,  clippers,  "double-rippers,"'  or  single 
"sharpies"  that  this  article  proposes  to  deal.  It  is  the 
sport  of  tobogganing  as  represented  in  the  accompanying 
picture  that  commands  our  attention.  The  toboggan  owes 
its  origin  to  nobody  in  particular.  Originality  is  claimed 
for  it  with  equal  reason  at  the  hands  of  the  Canadian  In- 
dians and  the  Russian  peasants. 

I  am  quite  positive  that  there  are  many  boys  who  will 
eagerly  inquire  in  what  respect  the  toboggan  is  better 
than  the  two-runner  sleds  to  which  they  are  accustomed, 
ami  will  want  an  explanation  of  the  reason  why  tobog- 
ganing has  in  so  many  places  superseded  the  old-fashion- 
ed manner  of  coasting.  I  hasten  to  explain  to  the  proud 
owner  of  a  steel-shod  "sharpie"  that  it  is  not  because  the 
toboggan  is  a  faster  steed  than  his  fleet  pet.  You  may 
give  yourself  no  uneasiness,  my  young  friend,  in  regard 
to  the  superiority  of  your  "sharpie"  or  your  "cutter"  as 
a  rapid  traveller.  No  toboggan  that  was  ever  built  can 
give  you  its  dust,  or  rather  its  snow.  The  truth  is,  Amer- 
ican made  sleds  have  proved  to  be  too  fast  for  the  steep 
Canadian  slides,  and  if  placed  on  some  of  the  artificially 
constructed  ice  slides  where  toboggans  are  used, would  be- 

< ic  entirely  unmanageable.  In  addition  to  its  greater 

> ,  the  toboggan  also  has  the  advantage  of  carrying 
its  rider  or  riders  close  to  the  level  of  the  snow,  thereby 
producing  an  exciting  sensation  of  sliding  down-hill  with 
nothing  under  you — a  sensation  so  delightful  that  the 
i  M,\  ernur  General  of  Canada  himself  does  not  despise  it. 

There  are  to-day  many  kinds  of  toboggans.  The  old 
Indian  contrivance  which,  as  has  been  said,  was  con- 
structed of  bark,  and  was  lashed  together  with  thongs  of 
deer  hide,  has  been  succeeded  by  shop-made  tobouuans 
both  iii  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Some  of  the  best 
toboggans  now  in  use  are  manufactured  at  Saratoga, 
where  there  is  a  toboggan  slide  of  which  I  shall  speak 
further  l>y-and-by,  and  there  is  an  extensive  manufaclory 
of  them  in  Vermont.  I  saw  on  sale  at  a  store  in  New 
York  the  other  day  a  large  assortment  of  toboggans  both  of 
the  Canadian  Indian  and  Yankee  invention.  The  former 
sold  a's  low  as  four  dollars  and  a  half  a  piece,  while  those 


from   Vermont   were   priced   at   eight   and   nine  dollars 
each. 

A  model  toboggan  is  made  of  long  strips  of  birch,  ash, 
or  bass-wood,  about  four  inches  wide,  and  curled  up  even- 
ly at  one  end.  These  strips  are  securely  screwed  into 
cross  pieces  of  tough  wood,  pains  being  taken  to  bury  the 
heads  of  the  screws,  so  as  to  leave  the  bottom  perfectly 
smooth.  No  space  should  be  left  between  the  strips,  but 
they  should  not  be  adjusted  so  tightly  as  to  prevent  a 
slight  independent  movement  of  each  strip,  it  being  essen- 
tial that  the  bottom  of  the  toboggan  should  have  a  certain 
amount  of  give  in  order  to  adapt  itself  to  all  the  inequali- 
ties of  the  surface  of  the  slide. 

A  toboggan  made  of  a  single  board  is  vastly  inferior  to 
one  composed  of  narrow  strips  as  above  described.  In 
some  instances  the  under  surface  of  these  strips  is  slightly 
rounded,  although  it  is  questionable  whether  anything  is 
gained  by  that  method  of  construction.  Along  the  sides 
of  the  toboggan  there  should  be  a  low  stanchion  or  hand- 
rail. The  wood  of  which  the  toboggan  is  made  should  be 
about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  prop- 
erly proportioned  toboggans  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
four  inches  wide  and  from  four  to  eight  feet  long.  By 
laying  a  cushion  upon  the  sledge  a  comfortable  vehicle  is 
made  for  lady  passengers,  no  more  than  three  of  whom 
should  be  taken  at  a  time,  unless  the  steersman  is  excep- 
tionally strong,  cool-headed,  and  an  adept  at  the  sport. 

There  are  two  methods  of  guiding  the  toboggan ;  it 
may  be  done  with  a  short  stick  held  in  the  right  hand  and 
dragged  along  the  snow  at  the  side  of  the  toboggan  close 
to  the  rear  end,  or,  as  is  more  generally  the  case,  by  the 
toe,  the  steersman  taking  the  attitude  before  described  as 
"New  York  fashion." 

With  the  growth  in  popularity  of  tobogganing  has 
come  about  the  manufacture  of  toboggan  suits,  and 
whether  you  indulge  in  a  complete  outfit  or  not,  I  should, 
at  all  events,  advise  you,  in  case  you  try  tobogganing,  to 
provide  yourself  with  a  pair  of  toboggan  shoes,  which  are 
manufactured  of  stiff  block  leather  well  oiled  and  riveted 
together  with  brass  nails.  These  you  slip  on  over  your 
other  shoes,  and  find  them  not  only  warm,  but  heavy  and 
strong  enough  to  enable  you  to  steer  without  discomfort 
to  your  toes.  The  popular  toboggan  costume  consists  of 
a  jacket  made  of  blanket  material  (usually  white,  with  a 
blue  or  red  bordering),  having  a  hood  or  toque  to  envel- 
op the  head  ;  knee-breeches  of  the  same  material  and 
thick  woollen  stockings  complete  the  costume,  which  is 
both  comfortable  and  picturesque. 

Great  preparations  have  been  made  this  year  for  tobog- 
ganing at  Saratoga,  and  the  Saratoga  Toboggan  Club 
comprises  about  four  hundred  members,  residents  of  Sche- 
nectady,  Troy,  Albany,  and  even  of  New  York  being  on 
its  list.  The  slide  starts  at  Glen  Mitchell,  a  mile  from  the 
Town  Hall,  and  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country.  At  the 
start  there  is  a  wooden  trestle  containing  three  chutes  or 
slides,  and  a  broad  platform  at  the  top,  approached  by 
stairs.  Starting  at  a  point  one  hundred  and  eight  feet 
high,  the  toboggans  sweep  down  the  ice-covered  trestle 
for  a  distance  of  more  than  seventy  feet  before  the  natural 
hill  is  reached.  As  the  grade  is  one  foot  in  every  three 
and  a  half,  the  lightning  speed  which  the  toboggan  at- 
tains immediately  after  its  start  can  be  imagined.  A 
strong  bridge  crosses  the  slide  about  midway  down  the 
course,  from  which  a  splendid  view  of  the  exciting  sport 
can  be  had. 

Another  prosperous  toboggan  club  has  just  been  or- 
ganized at  Orange,  New  Jersey,  where  there  is  a  fine  nat- 
ural slide  eleven  hundred  feet  long  down  the  side  of  the 
mountain.  At  the  start  a  broad  platform  has  been  built. 
The  descent  is  at  first  very  steep,  and  the  course  then 
runs  over  a  series  of  lesser  declines,  with  bumpers  which 
bring  shouts  of  pleasure  to  the  lips  of  the  blanket-clad 
coasters. 
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Princess  G°lderv]-{air 
and  fhe  Great 
Black  Raven. 


BY     HOWARD     PYLE. 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  -was  a  King  who  had  three 
daughters;  the  elder  two  were  handsome  enough,  but 
the  youngest,  whose  name  was  Golden-hair,  was  the  pret- 
tiest maiden  to  be  found  within  the  four  ends  of  the  earth. 

One  day  the  King  went  out  hunting  with  all  his  people. 

Toward  evening  he  found  himself  in  the  forest  at  a  place 
where  he  had  never  been  before.  He  wandered  up  and 
down,  and  here  and  there,  but  the  further  he  went  the  less 
able  he  was  to  find  the  road  home  again.  As  he  wandered 
thus  he  came  to  a  place  where  a  great  raven,  as  black  as 
ihe  soot  in  the  chimney,  and  with  eyes  that  glowed  like  two 
•coals  of  fire,  sat  in  the  middle  of  the  path  in  front  of  him. 

'•  Whither  away,  King  ?"  said  the  great  black  raven. 

"  That  I  can  not  tell,"  said  the  King,  "for  I  am  lost." 

"See,  now,"  said  the  raven,  ''  I  will  show  you  the  way 
•out  of  the  forest  If  you  will  give  me  your  youngest  daugh- 
ter to  be  my  wife.  If  you  will  not  do  this,  otf  I  go,  and 
then  there  will  be  no  getting  out  of  the  forest  for  you,  but 
here  you  will  have  to  stay  as  long  as  you  live." 

Now  one  will  do  much  before  one  will  stay  in  a  dark 
forest  forever.  So  the  King  promised  at  last  that  if  the 
raven  would  show  him  the  way  out  of  the  forest,  it  should 
have  the  Princess  Golden-hair. 

So  the  i-aveii  napped  on  ahead  of  the  King,  and  so  show- 
ed him  the  way  out  of  the  dark  forest  and  home  again. 

"  To-morrow,"  it  said,  "I  will  come  for  my  bride." 

Sure  enough,  when  the  next  morning  came,  there  was 
the  great  black  raven  sitting  outside  of  the  castle  gateway 
waiting  for  the  Princess  Golden-hair  to  be  sent  to  him. 

Up  he  took  her  on  his  back,  and  away  he  flew  with  her. 
As  for  the  Princess,  she  did  nothing  but  weep  and  weep. 
By-and-by  they  came  to  a  little  hut  on  the  top  of  a  great 
bleak  hill.  In  the  hut  stood  a  table,  and  on  the  table 
:stood  a  golden  goblet  of  water,  a  silver  cup  of  wine,  and 
an  earthenware  jug  full  of  bitter  beer.  Now  the  Princess 
was  glad  enough  to  get  a  drop  to  drink  for  refreshment's 
sake;  but  she  never  looked  at  the  earthen  jug  or  the  silver 
cup.  but  going  straight  to  the  golden  goblet,  she  wet  her 
lips  with  the  water. 

And  then  what  do  you  think  happened  ?  Why,  the  hut 
grew  and  grew  until  it  changed  into  a  splendid  castle,  all 
built  of  pure  silver  and  gold,  and  all  of  the  many  birds 
outside  changed  into  men  and  women  servants.  As  for 
the  great  black  raven,  it  was  a  raven  no  longer,  but  the 
handsomest  Prince  in  all  of  the  world,  and  the  only  thing 
black  about  him  was  the  long  curling  locks  of  his  hair. 
He  kissed  the  Princess  Golden-hair,  and  said:  "Now  in- 
deed have  I  found  my  true  bride,  and  none  other.  You 
have  freed  UK;  and  my  castle  and  all  my  people  from  en- 
•chantment,  which  no  one  but  a  real  Princess  could  do;  for 
my  wicked  step-mother  laid  spells  upon  us  which  could 


only  be  broken  when  a  real  Princess  drank  out  of  the 
golden  goblet." 

Well,  a  year  passed  by,  and  the  Princess  was  as  happy 
as  the  days  were  long;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  she 
began  to  long  to  see  her  father  and  her  sisters  again.  So 
she  begged  and  begged  so  prettily  that  at  last  the  Prince 
said  she  might  go  if  she  would  be  contented  to  stay  only 
three  days.  Then  he  gave  her  a  napkin  of  the  finest  linen, 
and  told  her  that  whenever  she  wanted  anything,  all  she 
had  to  do  was  to  spread  the  napkin  and  wish,  and  it  would 
be  there.  But  one  thing  she  must  not  wish  for,  and  that 
was  for  himself,  for  misfortune  would  come  of  that. 

So  off  the  Princess  went  to  her  father's  house;  and  a 
fine  sight  she  made  of  it,  I  can  tell  you,  for  she  rode  in  a 
golden  coach  drawn  by  four  milk-white  horses,  so  that 
every  one  she  passed  stopped  and  looked  after  her,  and 
the  little  boys  cried  "  Hi '."  and  ran  along  beside. 

Dear !  dear !  but  the  King  was  glad  to  see  her.  As  for  her 
two  sisters,  they  grew  as  green  as  grass  with  envy.  The 
Princess  told  them  all  about  what  had  happened ;  but 
when  she  had  ended,  they  only  nodded  and  winked  at  one 
another,  as  though  they  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it. 

Yes,  yes;  it  was  all  very  well  to  talk  about  her  hand- 
some Prince,  but  why  had  she  not  brought  him  along  with 
her  ?  That  was  what  they  should  like  to  know.  Oh,  the 
Princess  could  not  tell  them  that;  she  could  bring  him 
quickly  enough,  even  now,  if  she  chose,  only  he  had  bid- 
den her  not  to  do  so. 

Prut!  It  was  well  enough  for  her  to  talk,  but  seeing 
was  believing.  That  was  what,  her  sisters  said. 

So  they  talked  and  talked,  and  the  end  of  the  matter  was 
that  the  Princess  spread  the  linen  napkin  on  the  floor,  and 
wished  that  the  raven  Prince  might  be  with  them. 

No  sooner  had  she  wished  it  than,  there  he  stood;  but  he 
looked  at  no  one  but  her.  "  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  mis- 
fortune would  come  of  it  if  you  wished  for  me  ?"  said  he. 
"  Now  I  must  leave  you,  and  go  where  you  are  not  likely 
ever  to  see  me  again.  Nevertheless,  here  arc  three  golden 
balls,  and  if  you  can  find  me  and  bring  them  to  me,  all 
may  be  well  again,  and  I  will  forgive  you  for  this." 

Then  the  Princess  would  have  spoken,  but  he  gave  her 
no  time  for  that.  He  snatched  up  the  napkin,  and,  be- 
coming a  raven  once  more,  flew  through  the  o]>en  window 
and  across  the  tree-tops,  and  was  gone.  At  the  same  time 
her  golden  coach  vanished,  and  the  coachman  and  foot- 
men flew  away,  so  that  not  one  of  her  fine  things  was  left. 

Poor  Golden-hair  wept  and  cried  for  a  whole  day  and  a 
whole  night.  But  at  the  end  of  that  time  she  dried  her 
eyes,  and  putting  the  three  golden  balls  in  her  p'oeket. 
and  tucking  up  her  skirts,  started  off  into  the  wide  world 
to  find  her  dear  Prince  again.  At  last  one  day  about 
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night-fall  she  came  to  a  little  hut  in  a  deep  forest,  and  in 
the  hut  sat  au  old  woman  with  hair  as  white  as  snow. 

"What  do   you    want,  child?"  said   the  old  woman. 
"Do  you  not  know  that  this  is  the  ogre  Gruff's  house, 
and  that  if  he  returns  and  finds  you  here 
he  will  kill  you  ?    I  tell  you  that  he  spares 
neither  the  young  nor  the  old,  the  plain 
nor  the  handsome.      As  for  me,  I  am  his 
grandmother." 

But  all  this  was  one  to  the  Princess; 
she  could  no  longer  drag  one  foot  after 
the  other,  so  there  she  must  stay,  even  if 
Gru  ft'  shou  Id  ii  nd  her  when  he  came  home. 

Then  she  told  Gruff's  grandmother  all 
that  had  happened  to  her,  and  Gruff's 
grandmother  took  pity  on  her  because 
she  was  so  pretty  and  so  tired.  She  gave 
the  Princess  Golden-hair  something  to 
eat,  and  thru  hid  her  in  the  tall  clock  that 
stood  in  the  corner,  so  that  Gruff  might 
not  find  her  when  he  came  home. 

By-and-by  in  came  Gruff,  and  hung  up 
his  great  cudgel  behind  the  door.  "  Hu- 
u-u-u!"  cried  he;  "I  smell  a  man's  blood 
in  the  house  for  sure." 

"Man's  blood,  indeed !"  said  his  grand- 
mother. ' '  As  though  any  man  would 
come  to  this  house!  But  now  I  think 
of  it,  a  crow  flew  overhead  to-day  and 
dropped  a  bone  down  the  chimney.  Per- 
haps that  is  what  you  smell." 

So  Gruff  said  nothing  more,  but  sat 
down  to  supper  and  ate  heartily,  for  he 
had  had  a  long  journey  that  day. 

"See,"  said  his  grandmother,  "I  had  a 


dream  to-day.  A  Princess  is  out  in  the 
world  hunting  for  her  sweetheart,  and 
can  not  tell  where  to  find  him." 

' '  That  is  easy  enough  to  tell, "  said  Gruff. 
"He  lives  in  a  great  castle  that  stands  at 
the  end  of  the  earth  011  a  high  hill  of 
smooth  glass." 

"That  is  good,"  said  Gruff's  grand- 
mother; "but  I  dreamed  that,  after  she 
found  where  he  lived,  she  was  too  weary 
to  journey  thither." 

"That  is  easy  enough  too,"  said  Gruff. 
"Out  in  the  forest  yonder  stands  my  black 
horse  tied  to  an  oak-tree.  If  she  could 
only  find  the  horse,  and  loosen  him  and 
mount  his  back,  he  would  take  her  there 
quickly  enough,  for  he  can  travel  more 
rapidly  than  the  north  wind." 

"Yes,  yes;  that  is  all  very  well,"  said 
Gruff's  grandmother,  "but  I  had  a  third 
dream.  I  thought  that  when  she  came  to 
the  smooth  hill  of  glass  she  did  not  know 
how  to  climb  to  the  top.  What  is  the 
answer  to  that  ?" 

"  Prut!"  said  Gruff;  "  there  is  nothing 
easier  to  do  than  to  tell.  Over  by  the 
glass  hill  are  seven  birds  fighting  in  the 
tree-top  for  an  old  hat.  If  she  will  throw 
a  stone  in  the  midst  of  them,  they  will 
drop  the  hat  and  fly  away.  It  is  Wish's 
own  hat,  and  if  she  will  put  it  on  her  head 
and  wish  herself  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  she 
will  be  there  quickly  enough." 

After  that  Gruff  put  on  his  cloak  and 
took  up  his  cudgel,  and  was  off  like  a 
whirlwind.     Then  his  grandmother  open- 
ed the  clock,  and  the  Princess  came  out 
and  thanked  her  and  went  her  way. 
She  hunted  here  and  there  through  the  forest  until,  sure 
enough,  she  found  Gruff's  great  black  horse  tied  to  an 
oak-tree.     She  loosened  the  bridle  and  mounted  upon  his- 
back,  and  away  they  went,  until  the  chips  and  the  stones 
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flew  behind  them.  So  they  soon  came  to  the  high  hill  of 
smooth  glass  that  stood  at  the  end  of  the  earth,  and  there, 
on  the  top  of  it,  was  the  castle  of  the  Prince,  sure  enough. 

Then  the  Princess  hunted  around  for  the 
birds  that  Gruff  said  fought  for  Wish's  hat. 
Presently  she  heard  them  making  a  great 
hubbub,  and  looking  up,  saw  them  in  the 
tree-top  above  her,  fighting  for  the  old  hat, 
just  as  Gruff  said  they  would  be  doing.  She 
picked  up  a  stone  and  threw  it  in  the  midst 
of  them,  and  they  dropped  the  hat  and  flew 
away  screaming.  Then  she  put  on  the  hat 
and  wished  herself  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and 
there  she  was  as  quick  as  a  wink. 

Now  her  shoes  were  worn  into  holes  by 
long  journeying,  and  her  clothes  were  torn 
to  threads  and  tatters,  until  she  looked,  for 
all  the  world,  like  nothing  else  than  a  com- 
mon beggar-maid,  except  for  her  golden  hair. 
So  it  was  that  when  she  knocked  at  the  door 
of  the  Prince's  castle,  and  the  porter  came 
and  opened  it,  and  heard  that  she  wanted  to 
see  the  Prince,  he  snapped  his  fingers  and 
laughed.  All  the  same,  he  told  her  that  the 
cook  wanted  a  serving-wench  in  the  kitchen, 
and  that  she  might  have  the  place  if  she  liked. 

Well,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  for  the 
Princess  to  serve  in  the  kitchen  or  go  away 
again.  So  she  bound  up  her  hair  in  a  tat- 
tered kerchief  so  that  the  beautiful  golden 
tresses  might  not  be  seen,  and  down  she 
went  to  serve  the  cook. 

The  soup  for  the  Prince's  dinner  was  cook- 
ing at  the  fire,  and  the  Princess  was  to  stir  it 
so  that  it  might  not  be  burned.  So  she  stirred 
it,  and  stirred  it,  and  as  she  stirred  she  wept. 

"Why  do  you  weep  ?"  said  the  cook. 

"Ah  me!"  said  the  Princess;  "  once  I  ate 
with  my  love  and  drank  with  my  love  and 
lived  by  his  side.  If  he  did  but  know  to 


what  I  have  come,  how  his  heart  would 
ache!" 

After  that  the  soup  was  served,  and  the 
Princess  dropped  one  of  the  golden  balls 
that  the  Prince  had  given  her  into  the  dish. 
The  Prince  ate  his  soup,  and  at  tin1  bottom 
of  the  disli  lay  the  golden  hall.  "Where 
did  this  come  from  ?"  said  lie. 

The  next  day  the  same  thing  happened 
— the  Princess  stirred  the  soup,  and  as  she 
stirred  she  wept.  Then,  while  nobody  was 
looking,  she  dropped  the  second  golden  ball 
into  the  dish,  and  the  Prince  found  it  as  he 
had  done  the  other. 

The  third  day  the  same  thing  happened 
— the  Princess  stirred  the  soup  and  wept, 
and  when  nobody  was  looking,  dropped  the 
third  golden  ball  into  the  dish. 

Then  the  Prince  sent  for  the  cook:  who 
had  been  putting  this  and  that  into  his 
soup,  he  wanted  to  know. 

Oh,  the  cook  could  not  tell  him  that,  but 
perhaps  it  was  the  new  serving-wench,  who 
wept  and  said  things  that  none  of  them  un- 
derstood while  she  stirred  the  soup.    When, 
the  Prince  heard  this  he  said  that  he  must 
see  the  girl.     So  the  Princess  came  and 
stood  before  the  Prince,  and  he  looked  at 
her,  but  did  not  know  her  until  he  happen- 
ed to  see  her  golden  hair  shining  through 
a  hole  in  the  ugly  head-dress  that  she  wore. 
Then  he  reached  out  his  hand  and  snatch- 
ed it  off  her  head,  and  her  golden  hair  fell 
down  all  about  her  shoulders  until  it  reached  the  floor. 
Then  he  knew  her  well  enough,  and  he  took  her  in  his  arms 
and  kissed  her,  and  all  of  her  grief  was  turned  to  gladness. 
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Wr  have  just  finished 
shearing;  ourpetshad 
such  beautiful  rteeees 
I  will  tell  y«ui  the 
names  of  them  — Min- 
nie'. Matt,  Dora,  Re- 
beei-a.  Pet,  Blobbs, 
Humphrey,  and  Solo- 
nion  McHoruet.  Do 
you  think  1  write  well? 
I  go  tn  school  every 
day.  and  study  music, 
spelling,  grammar,  ge- 
ography, and  parsing. 
My  sister  Eda  says  I 
sometimes  practice 
very  badly,  and  then 
she  gives  me  a  cross. 
I  hope  you  will  print 
this  little  letter,  as  I 
would  like  to  see  it  in 
print.  I  remain  your 
loving  little 

DAISY  S. 

You  write  beautiful 
ly,  and  you  must  try  to 
practice  just  as  well  as 
you  write. 


WILLY'S  SATURDAY   NIGHT. 
Saturday  comes  but  once  a  week—    But  mamma  does  not  make  a  fuss. 

That's  once  too  oft  for  Willy.  Kxperience  has  taught  her 

For  he  dislikes  to  take  a  bath  ;  The  proper  treatment  for  each  case, 

I'm  sure  you'll  think  him  silly.       '     And  that  is  soap  and  water. 

So  Willy  always  takes  his  bath. 

And  soundly  sleeps  till  Sunday; 
And  he  is  just  the  eltainst  boy— 

That  is,  at  least,  till  Monday. 


It's  cither  cold  or  bail  sore  throat 
He  has,  or  chills  and  fever, 

And  s- iinetimes  new  diseases  he 
Invents — the  sad  deceiver! 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

KEALAKEKUA,  HAWAII. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,  -A  gentleman  lent  me 
some  of  the  last  numbers  of  your  nice  paper,  and 
I  read  some  of  the  tales  written  by  little  girls,  so 
I  want  to  tell  you  something  about  my  home. 
We  live  close  to  the  bay  where  Captain  Cook  was 
killed,  and  in  October  last  I  wen!  with  my  aunt 
and  two  sisters  to  a  native  feast  given  by  the 
Princess  Likeiike  (the  Kind's  sister),  in  honor  of 
her  only  daughter's  birthday.  We  had  tin-  feast 
in  a  "  lanai,"  which  Is  something  like  a  very  Ions; 
arbur  without  sides,  and  covered  on  the  top  with 
cocoa-nut  leaves.  There  were  two  or  three  of 
tin-in,  and  one  was  built  right  up  close  to  the 
sea.  There  were  between  two  and  three  hun- 
people  present,  and  we  all  sat  upon  mats 
put  "ii  the  ground,  and  ate  wit  li  our  fingers,  as 
tin-  natives  all  do.  There  was  an  abundance  of 
tiling  that  is  nice,  both  native  and  for- 
eign.' and  I  think  all  enjoyed  themselves  The 
affair  caused  quite  an  excitement,  as  our  district 
is  usually  very  quiet.  Tin-  houses  an-  very  nun-h 
scattered  here,  but  it  is  very  pretty,  as  there  are 
y  of  trees.  The  native  wonn-n  all  ride 
astride,  the  same  as  the  men,  and  are  very  ex- 
pt-rt  horsewomen.  Most,  of  them  are  very  good- 
tempered,  and  they  all  wear  one  kind  of  divss, 
called  a  --holoku,"  whii-h  is  something  like  a 
night-dress  set  in  a  yoke,  but  trimmed,  whirh 
makes  it  look  nicer ;  and  at  tln-ir  holidays  they 
wear  wreaths  of  bright-colored  flowers  around 
their  necks,  called  ''leis."  The  houses  are  usual- 
ly made  of  dry  grass.  I  ml  some  t  hat  an-  better  off 

have  them  made  of  w I    They  livechi.-ily  upon 

"  poi,"  sweet-potatoes,  and  dry  lisli.  Pol  is  made 
from  the  taro,  and  pomnled  dry  with  a  stone 
mallet,  and  then  mixed  gradually  with  water. 
They  use  canoes  made  0111  of  ihi-  trunks  of  large 
trees,  in  which  they  go  fishing,  and  thi-y  are  also 
very  active  in  the  water,  ducking  their  heads  in, 
and  then  coming  up  again  as  quickly  as  po^il.le 
at  quite  a  distance  from  where  they  went  down. 
There  are  sharks  all  along  the  coast,  hut  it  is 
very  seldom  we  hear  of  an  accident  There  are 
scarcely  any  animals  here  except  those  which 
have  been  imported.  I  will  now  cum-ludi-  in 
wishing  you  a  happy  new  year,  as  Christmas  will 
have  passed  before  this  reaches  you. 

LILLIE  G. 

We  are  very  glad  to  read  this  letter  from  a 
dear,  far-away  correspondent. 


ALLACL-TYA  STATION,  DIMLOOLA,  VICTORIA,  AI-STI-.AI.I 

DEAR,  KIND  POSTMISTRESS,— I  am  a  little  girl  of 

seven.    I  am  a  sister  of  Lulu  S.,  who  wrote  not 

very  long  ago.    I  like  this  paper  very  much.    My 

v-aud  1  like  reading  the  letters  the  best.  The 

weather  is  very  hot,  on  account  of  bush  lires. 


them  with  our  presents, 
hair-pin  ball,  and  with  it 


CHARLOTTR, 
NORTH  CAROLINA. 

We  are  three  little 

cousins.  Sllilie.  Mar>  . 
and  May,  and  ourages 
aretell.  nim-.aiiil  right  - 
We  have  been  taking 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE a  year,  and  we 
•want  to  thank  you  for 
the  help  in  making 
our  Christmas  pre- 
sents which  wt-  re  • 
ceived  from  "  Bright. - 
ies'  Christmas  Club." 
\\  c  made  five  spec- 
tacle-wipers, four  pen- 
wipers.  two  hair-pin 
balls,  and  a  match-end 
holder.  They  were  all 
much  admired  by  our 
friends.  We  wrote 
some  verses,  and  sent 
Mary  gave  her  sister  a 
sent  this  : 


A  POEM  TO  MY  SISTER,  CHRISTMAS,  1885. 
My  dear  sister  Kitty, 
So  sweet  and  so  witty, 
I  send  you  this  ball 
To  hang  on  the  wall. 
So  when  hair-pins  you  take  out, 
Don't  throw  them  about, 
But  stick  in  this  fellow, 
So  round  anil  so  yellow  ; 
He  will  neither  scream  nor  kick 
Whrn  his  skin  you  do  prick, 
But  always  be  ready- 
To  hold  the  pins  steady- 
As  steady  and  true 
As  my  love  for  you. 

Sudie  inclosed  the  following,  with  a  pen-wiper, 
to  a  young  lawyer.  We  will  have  to  omit  his 
name,  but  it  rhymes  with  "  skip"  : 


My  dear  —  — . 

You  must  not  hop  and  skip 
When  the  present  you  see 
Which  1  send  to  tliee. 
For  lawyers  should  ever 
Be  tidy  and  clever. 
And  keep  their  pens  clean 
When  clients  are  seen 
To  climb  up  the  stairs, 
And  sit  on  the  chairs, 
With  sorrowful  faces, 
To  tell  of  their  cases. 
So  take,  my  dear  "  Dudie," 
This  present,  from  Sudie. 

We  had  a  delightful  Christmas,  and  received 
many  pretty  presents.  Yesterday  was  Mary's 
ninth  birthday,  and  she  had  a  cake  with  nine 
wax  candles  on  it.  Wishing  you  a  happy  new 
year,  we  are  your  little  friends,  S.,  M.,  and  M. 

Thank  you  for  this  pleasant  letter.  1  am  glad 
you  found  the  Christmas  Club  papers  so  helpful. 


LANSING,  MICHIGAN. 

I  am  a  little  girl  seven  years  old.  and  live  in  a 
hotiM-  on  a  great  park  t  hat  surrounds  the  e»lli-i:r 
buildings.  There  are  a  good  many  little  children 
on  tin-  grounds,  so  I  have  a  line  time  playing, 
our  of  the  i-hildn-ii  lias  a  little  donkey  not  over 
three  feet  high. but  with  ears  about  on, -foot  long. 
Hi-  is  a  mournful-looking  creature,  but  In-  i~  very 
good  and  gentle,  and  allows  the  children  to  ride 
him  ordrive  him  before  a  little  two-wheeled  cart. 
One  day  one  of  the  children  drove  him  to  the  city, 
more  than  three  miles  away.  Santa  Claus  did  not 
forget  t<>  conn-  to  our  house,  although  I  did  not 
see  him.  I  watched  for  him  a  long  time,  but  he 
did  not  conn-  until  I  was  asleep.  I  do  not  see 
how  he  gets  down  the  chimney.  He  brought  me 


a  nice  doll,  two  sets  of  dishes,  a  book,  and  some 
candy  and  nuts.    I  have  two  little  brotlu-rs. 

Yours,  with  love,  NOHNA. 


HARRISBI-RO,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  have  been  taking  HAR- 
PER'S Y'OUNG  PEOPLE  for  three  years,  and  1  do 
wish  I  had  the  volumes  that  were  published  be- 
fore I  took  it.  I  will  be  ten  years  old  on  the  15th 
of  this  month  (January).  I  go  to  Miss  T.'s  school, 
and  have  a  good  time,  though  we  have  had  a  va- 
cation since  two  days  before  Christmas.  I  had  a 
delightful  Christmas.  I  received  thirty  six  pre- 
sents and  twenty-four  cards.  One  of  my  presents 
was  a  diamond  ring,  and  another  a  muff.  I  will 
not  go  over  all  my  gifts,  for  fear  you  would  not 
want  to  publish  so  long  a  letter.  I  wish  it  would 
grow  cold  soon,  for  1  have  a  new  pair  of  skates, 
and  I  want  to  learn  to  use  them.  I  have  only 
one  pet  now,  a  bird.  My  dog  was  so  old  he  died, 
though  I  think  papa  will  soon  get  me  another. 
With  love,  FLORENCE  O. 

BRICK  CHI-BCH,  NEW  JERSEY. 

MT  DARLING  POSTMISTRESS,— I  ain  too  littli-  to 
write,  so  papa  is  writing  for  me.  The  reason  I 
am  writing  to  you  is  because  you  make  me  think 
of  my  dear  dead  mamma.  She  died  last  summer, 
and  if  you  have  a  mamma,  yon  don't  know  how 
much  you  miss  one.  Papa  is  the  next  darlingest 
thing  to  mamma,  then  my  kitty,  and  then  grand- 
ma—I mean  grandma  first.  I  hope  you  will  ex- 
cuse papa's  mistakes,  because  I  am  telling  him 
just  what  to  say,  and  it's  1  who  makes  the  mis- 
takes, not  he,  so  please  don't  blame  him.  He 
said  he  thought  you  would  like  this  better  if  I 
made  it  up  all  myself. 

Your  loving  friend,  LULU. 


I  see  many  girls  and  boys  tell  what  stories  they 
like  best,  so  1  will  do  so  too.  I  like  all  Howard 
Pyle's  stories  best,  and  the  Post-office  Box  comes 
next.  For  pets  I  have  two  cats  and  two  dogs 
and  three  birds.  One  of  our  dogs  is  a  little 
brown  fellow,  and  his  name  is  Glenn.  The  other 
is  jet  black,  with  long  curly  hair,  and  speaking 
brown  eyes.  He  is.  properly  speaking,  sister 
Emma's  dog,  but  I  take  a  little  care  of  him.  I 
wrote  this  letter  because  I  have  found  out.  one 
of  the  answers  to  one  of  the  puzzles.  It  is  to  the 
second  one.  The  answer  is  Popocatapetl.  1  find 
out  a  great  many,  but  I  never  can  get  time  to 
send  them.  I  am  in  the  third  grade  of  the  Gram- 
ma i  School.  We  study  history,  grammar,  spell- 
ing, arithmetic,  and  geography.  I  must  close 
now,  as  it  is  getting  very  late.  EULALIA  C. 


I  saved  last  year's  numbers,  and  mamma  had 
them  bound  for  one  of  my  Christinas  presents. 
If  t hrre  is  any  little  girl  of  about  my  age  who 
likes  to  write,  I  will  be  very  much  obliged  to 
her  if  she  will  correspond  with  inc.  I  am  thir- 
teen years  old.  Christmas  night  we  all  went 
to  church.  The  little  folk  spoke  pieces,  and  of 
course  old  Santa  Claus  paid  us  a  visit  and  dis- 
tributed small  gifts  to  the  members  of  the  Sun- 
day-school. I  have  no  pets  except  one  sister 
and  one  brother.  My  sister  Emma  is  eight  years 
old.  and  Charlie  is  nearly  five.  It  has  not  been 
cold  at  all  this  winter;  it  is  just  like  spring  all 
the  time.  Well.  I  must  stop  now;  but  I  hope 
some  little  girl  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old  will 
write  to  me  soon,  and  I  will  answer  promptly. 
MARY  DEAN. 

Care  of  Mr.  c  F.  Dean, 
Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI. 

Kansas  City  lias  a  good  many  hills.  My  school- 
house  is  on  a  high  hill ;  the  name  of  it  is  Morse. 
I  study  spelling,  intellectual  and  practical  arith- 
metic, grammar,  geography,  music,  and  com- 
position ;  I  am  in  the  Fifth  Reader.  I  like 
"  The  Ice  Queen"  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  I 
haven't  any  brothers  or  sisters.  I  have  but  one 
pet,  and  that  is  a  canary-bird  named  Downy.  Do 
you  think  it  is  a  pretty  name  for  a  bird  ?  He  is  a 
great  pet,  too.  1  had  him  before  he  was  all  fea- 


the 


at  pet, ti 

red  OMI 


I  am  twelve  years  of  age. 


Your  constant  reader, 


IDA  L.  II 


PouGHKEEPSIB,  NEW   YoRK. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— A  pretty  catch-all  may  be 
made  thus:  Take  a  cocoa-nut  shell,  cut  the  top 
off  about  a  quarter  of  tin-  way  down,  then  rub 
the  other  piece  smooth  with  sand-paper,  and 
gild.  Bore  three  holes  high  up  w  ith  a  small  gim- 
lel .  and  put  gilded  wire— twisted  would  be  pretty 
— through,  and  attach  at  the  ends.  Tie  a  bow  at 
the  top.  anil  the  eat  eh -a  II  is  complete. 

A  nice  little  spectacle-wiper  may  be  made  in 
this  way  by  almost  any  little  girl :  Cut  two  round 
pieces  of  chamois-skin,  and  work  button -hole 
stitches  all  round  on  both.  Make  a  small  hole  in 
the  top.  and  put  a  narrow  ribbon  through  ol  the 
same  color  with  which  you  work  the  edges  car- 
dinal red  is  pretty. 

We  have  only  two  horses  now  and  four  cows, 
and  a,  calf  named  Clover.  Sheisquite  lame.and 
knows  her  name  very  well.  Our  two  horses  are 
named  Tom  and  Ev'a.  and  they  are  both  nice, 
especially  Eva,  which  is  gentler  than  a  kitten. 


JANUARY  26,  1886. 


HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
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„„ ,, ,  -lit  one  morning,  to  our  griei  aim  uis- 

may,  he  was  found  dead  in  his  stall.  He  was  al- 
most forty  years  old,  and  was  still  good  to  use. 
as  he  had  always  been  kindly  treated,  and  never 
had  to  work  too  hard.  One  of  his  shoes  is  to  be 
gilded  as  a  keepsake.  He  was  a  mustang,  or  In- 


Sa 

"  vVakulla."    I  will  close  now. 

G.  C.  U.  (11  years  old). 


BODINES,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  am  a  girl  ten  years  of  age.  I  so  to  school, 
and  like  my  teacher  very  much.  My  papa  mad.- 
me  a  present  of  a  little  pup  tor  a  Christinas  pre- 
sent. Don't  you  think  it  was  nice?  He  is  five 
weeks  old.  Will  you  please  give  me  a  name  for 

him ':  He  is  very  mischievous.  I  got  eight  I ks 

for  a  Christmas  present,  aud  several  other  pre- 
sents. KATIE  H.  G. 

Tricksy  would  do,  I  think,  for  a  name. 


GENEVA,  NEBRASKA. 

As  I  have  never  seen  a  letter  from  this  town,  I 
thought  I  would  write  and  tell  you  something 
about  it.  There  is  no  river  near  this  place,  Inn. 
there  is  a  large  pond  about  a  mile  south,  which 
in  winter  is  very  nice  to  skate  on.  I  am  getting 
up  a  cabinet,  and  if  any  of  the  readers  <>l  the 
Post-office  Box  have  nice  curiosities  or  minerals, 
I  would  like  to  get  them  in  exchange  for  other 
articles.  I  have  never  written  to  the  Postmis- 
tress before.  I  like  to  write  letters,  and  would 
like  some  correspondents  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  foreign  lands ;  the  latter  especially 
desired.  1  am  not  going  to  school  now.  but  will 
begin  next  Monday,  January 4.  When  I  go  I  study 
arithmetic,  geometry,  book-keeping,  algebra,  and 
physical  geography.  I  am  one  of  your  older  read- 
ers, being  tifteen  years  old.  Wishing  you  a  happy 
new  year  aud  much  love,  ANTON  DWOKAK. 


WEST  SALEM,  OHIO. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old,  born  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  1876,  and  we  live  in  West  Salem, 
anice,  neat  little  town  located  on  the  N.  Y.,  P.,  aud 
O.  K.  Y.  Our  town  is  noted  principally  for  the 
high  character  of  its  schools.  We  have  a  very 
line  school  building,  containing  seven  rooms,  to- 
gether with  a  fine  hall.  The  campus  surround- 
ing the  school  building  is  nicely  ornamented  with 
evergreens — a  beautiful  place  indeed.  I  go  to 
school  in  the  second  room.  We  have  kind  teach- 
ers, and  I  study  orthography,  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  I  have  a  bird  from  my  aunt 
Kate  ;  it  was  given  to  me  for  a  present.  His 
name  is  Dicky ;  he  is  a  great  pet.  I  also  have 
four  brown  Cochin  chickens.  Mamma  and  I 
took  a  trip  to  Sedalia.  Missouri.  We  stopped 
at.  St.  Louis  with  my  uncle.  We  crossed  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  on  the  great  iron  bridge.  In 
this  letter  I  can  not  tell  you  all  the  wonderful 
things  I  saw  while  I  was  gone.  I  have  eleven 
dolls;  one  is  Bessie,  one  Ellie,  one  Molly,  one 
Edna,  one  Carry,  and  so  on.  I  had  a  number  of 
Christmas  presents  sent  to  me,  one  of  which  was 
a  gold  pen.  with  which  I  write  to  you.  I  received 
a  gold  ring  from  my  papa,  and  a  book  entitled 
From  iri-ti  "land's  Icy  Mountains,  beautifully  illus- 
trated, a  present  from  my  uncle  Henry.  I  have 
two  sisters  and  three  brothers  and  papa  and 
mamma  My  brother-in-law  sends  me  HARPER'S 
YOTNG  PEOPLE  as  a  Christmas  present.  Myname 
is  Pearl  C.  H.  The  letter  C  stands  for  Centeuia, 
because  I  atn  a  Centennial  girl,  as  you  may  see 
by  the  date  of  my  birth.  PEARL. 


sic  was  by  Harrison  Millard,  formerly  one  of  the 
chapel  boys.  A  very  interesting  story,  entitled 
"Rick's  Christmas,"  was  read  from  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  by  one  of  the  chapel  girls.  Dia- 
logues and  pieces  were  recited  by  members  of 
the  different  classes.  LOUISE  S. 

I  am  glad  you  wrote  about  this  delightful  en- 
tertainment. 

PLANTSVILLE,  CONNECTICUT. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  I  have  read 
this  paper  for  a  year,  and  like  it  very  much.  My 
brother  gave  it  to  me  for  a  Christmas  present.  I 
like  "Rolf  House"  the  hest  of  all  the  stories.  I 
have  "lie  pet.  a  little  Maltese  kitty;  he  is  one  of 
the  most  cunning  little  things  I  ever  saw.  1  had 
a  bird,  and  a  neighbor's  cat  killed  it  New-Year's 
morning,  so  I  had  a  sad  instead  of  a  happy  New- 
Year.  1  go  to  school,  and  study  arithmetic,  ge- 
ography, reading,  and  spelling.  Among  other 
things,  1  have  enjoyed  reading  the  letters  from 
the  children.  LULU  E.  C. 


HlLLSBOROUGH,  ILLINOIS. 

DEAB  POSTMISTRESS,— My  papa  gave  me  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  a  Christmas  present, 
but  gave  it  to  ine  before  Christmas,  because  he 
thought  1  would  want  to  read  it.  I  have  no  sis- 
ters, and  only  one  brother,  who  is  nearly  six  years 
old.  His  name  is  Roy.  He  is  just  as  glad  as  lam 
when  YOUNG  PEOPLE  comes,  and  we  can  hardly 
wait  until  Wednesday  evenings,  when  papa  brings 
ii  home.  We  both  go  to  school;  I  am  in  Room 
No.  4.  and  Hoy  is  in  No  1.  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  more,  but  fear  my  letter  would  be  longer 
than  you  would  wish  to  insert.  Wishing  you  a 
happy  new  year,  1  am  your  little  friend. 

ANNA  M.  (eight  years  old). 


QUEBEC,  CANADA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  am  seven  years  old.  I 
live  in  Quebec.  We  have  lots  of  fun  making 
snow-balls  and  sliding.  I  have  never  written  to 
the  Post-office  Box  before.  I  have  three  sisters 
aud  one  brother.  Good-by.  ETHEL  S. 


I  have  never  seen  a  letter  from  this  place  in 


Uftuic  13   rv  aitauD. 

BESSIE  LOUISE  A.  (age  nine  years). 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK. 

I  go  to  school,  and  study  reading,  history,  spell- 
ing, grammar,  arithmetic,  writing,  composition, 
geography,  and  drawing.  Of  all  my  studies.  I 
like  arithmetic  best.  I  have  no  pets  (except 
my  dolls,  toys,  and  books),  but  mamma  has  tour 
canary-birds.  We  had  fourteen  birds,  but  ten  of 
them  died.  For  my  Christmas  gifts  I  received  a 
number  of  presents,  besides  a  game  of  chess, 
Tennyson's  Poems  (gilt,  bound).  Arabian  Xly/itx.  a 

pocket-1 k,  and  more  candy,  nuts,  cakes,  etc., 

than  I  could  eat.  HELEN  A. 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

I  have  never  written  you  a  letter  before,  be- 
cause I  did  not  begin  to  take  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  till  Christmas.  I  used  to  take  the  bound 
volumes  from  the  Public  Library,  and  I  was  so 
much  interested  in  the  letters  that  I  thought  if  I 
ever  took  the  paper  1  would  write  to  you  too. 
My  mamma  knew  how  much  1  like  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE,  so  she  gave  it  to  me  for  a  Christ- 
mas present.  I  think  it  is  the  best  present  I  had. 
aud  I  hope  I  shall  always  take  it.  We  have  had 
a  vacation,  and  I  went  out  to  Oxford,  twelve 
miles  from  here,  to  visit  my  aunt  Carrie.  She 
lives  on  the  summit  of  a  hill.  The  name  of  their 
place  is  Huguenot  Farm,  and  it  is  the  loveliest 
place  I  ever  saw.  The  hill  is  called  Fort  Hill,  be- 
cause there  is  a  fort  on  it.  built  about  two  hun- 
dred years  ago  by  the  French  for  protection 
against  the  Indians.  They  have  erected  a  mon- 
ument close  by  the  fort.  My  school  begins  to- 
morrow. 1  am  ten  years  old,  am  in  the  sixth 
Grade,  and  study  geography,  arithmetic,  spell- 
ing, reading,  writing,  music,  and  drawing.  I  take 
lessons  on  the  piano,  and  when  I  am  old  enough 
I  am  going  to  study  in  the  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic, in  Boston.  I  am  afraid  my  letter  is  so  long, 
it  will  not  be  printed.  Next  time  I  will  tell  you 
about  Nan,  my  sister,  and  Daisy,  our  pony,  and 
the  other  horses,  aud  Ned  and  Deck,  the  dogs. 
JOHNNIE  J.  M. 


BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND. 

I  am  very  glad  that  a  new  story  is  to  be  be- 
gun for  girls  by  Mrs.  Lillie.  My  cousin  Stewart 
is  writing  this  letter  with  me.  He  likes  the  story 
of  "Two  Arrows"  very  much.  Stewart  spent  his 
Christmas  holidays  in  the  country,  and  had  a 
grand  time.  He  brought  home  two  beautiful 
white  chickens  ;  one  is  named  Tom.  and  the  oth- 
er Betty,  after  the  gentleman  and  lady  who  gave 
them.  I  am  very  fond  of  fancy-work,  and  am 


making  a  crazy-quilt  and  a  pincushion.    We  have 
ear  little  baby  cousin,  just  beginning  to  talk  ; 


a  d'-a 


hei  name  is  Retta,  and  we  all  love  her  dearly. 
We  will  look  anxiously  for  our  letter  in  the  next 
number.  EM  aud  STEWART. 


BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

I  belong  to  the  Warren  Street  Chapel,  a  chil- 
dren's I'lmivn.  We  had  a  pleasing  Christmas 
service  last.  Sunday.  One  of  the  songs  was  fur- 
nished by  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  the  mu- 


eral  Grant,  Firefly.  Fannie,  Millie,  Sara,  and  Cora. 
The  last  four  names  were  after  school-mates  of 
mine.  There  is  a  creek  near  our  house;  we  skate 
in  the  winter,  and  wade  in  the  summer.  My  birth- 
il.i\  11  »mes  this  mouth.  I  have  one  brother  and 
two  sisters.  MILLIE  I. 


MY  DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. — I  dare  say  you  have 
been  expecting  a  letter.  I  was  very  lazy  not  to 
write,  fur  I  often  think  of  you.  and  wonder  how 
you  are  and  what  you  are  doing.  I  am  going  to 
have  the  paper  bound  s.  .on  — I  expect  »n  my  birth- 
day. I  like  it  more  and  more  every  time  I  see  it, 
especially  the  pirees  nil  natural  history.  I  have 
a  splendid  specimen  of  a  saw  of  a  saw-fish,  which 
has  thirty  teeth  on  one  side  and  twenty-nine  on 
the  i  .t  her,  one  being  broken  off.  I  have  also  two 
cockles  of  large  dimensions,  caught  off  Tyne- 
moutli.  Devon,  and  a  locust,  caught  in  India. 

And  now.  dear  Postmistress,  I  must  tell  you 
about  my  school.  It  was  a  large  school-house, 
but  there  were  only  t  went  y  «>ne  li»vs  when  1  first 
went  there.  It  is  forty-two  and  a  half  miles  from 
I, "H, (on  to  Helvedon.  The  sports  they  had  there 
were  chiefly  cricket  and  foot  -ball,  and  they  had  a 
gymnasium  and  a  swing.  I  had  to  leave  school 
before  the  end  of  the. term,  as  they  had  scarletina. 
very  badly  in  the  village. 

I  must  now  close.  FRED  P. 


CHAMBERSBL-RG. 

We  are  two  school-mates,  and  both  take  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  love  it  dearly.  \\  e 
thought  "Kolf  House"  was  splendid,  and  were 
sorry  when  it  ended.  Will  you  please  tell  us 
where  Louisa  M.  Alcott  lives.  We  are  very 
anxious  to  see  our  letter  in  print,  as  it  is  the  nrst 
we  have  ever  written.  We  will  close,  with  much 
love  to  you,  LEILA  M.  S.  aud  GRACE  M.  C. 

Miss  Alcott's  home  is  in  Concord,  Massachu- 
setts. 

SUGAR  GROVH,  ILLINOIS. 

I  have  begun  quite  a  good  many  letters,  but 
never  have  sent  them  to  you.  I  go  to  school, 
and  study  arithmetic,  reading,  spelling,  writing, 
and  other  things.  For  pets  I  have  a  large  shep- 
herd-dog named  Shep.  lie  knows  many  tricks. 
He  will  shake  hands,  kneel  down,  and  do  other 
thiir's  I  have  six  kittens;  their  names  are  Gen- 


Friinces  D. :  The  Postmistress  prefers  not  to 
give  an  opinion  about  the  matter  referred  to 
in  your  letter.  Your  aunt  is  the  proper  person 
to  decide  for  you  in  the  case.  While  you  are 
so  young,  dear,  my  impress! as  an  old-fashion- 
ed person,  is  that  the  less  of  that  special  form  of 
entertainment  you  enjoy,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
your  a<h  atieeni-  nt  in  st  udy — Miiinlt1  A.  G.,  Jnmes. 
JI.  H.,  Julius  F.  1!..  and  Susie  K. :  Thanks  for  your 
letters.— A  Firm  Friend  of  "  Harper's  Young  Peo- 
ple" :  Will  you  not  kindly  send  your  name  when 
you  next  write  1 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

A   SQUARE. 

1  An  animal  of  the  water  and  the  land.  2.  To 
wander.  3.  Something  useful  in  housekeeping. 
4  An  abbreviation  which  is  common,  but  not 
polite. 

No.  2. 

PI. 

Ho,  It.ka  ton  ot  em  fo  het  means  regat  ni  syrot ; 
Teh  yasd  fo  rou  ytouh  rae  eth  sady  fo  uro  Igroy, 
Dan  eht  telrmy  nad  viy  fo  weset  wot  nda  wtneyt 
Ear  rwoht  lal  hte  ulrasle  htuohg  veer  os  lentyp. 
DAFFY-DOIVN-DILLY. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  323. 

No.  1.—  HISTORY 

THANK 
GUN 

\ 

ATE 

ALOOF 

Y'  O  U   X   G  E  R 


No.  S.—        MAZE 


No.  3.— 


B  E  T 

C     K    S    T 
J    T  T  A 

i  II     O     1 

A 

E     T*  1 

A     11 

R     R 

-T     O 

U 


O     T 


No.  4. — Dwina. 


R  A 


LIEF 
ISLE 
ELLA 
FEAT 

E5 

A 
A  'I'* 

R  E 

T   A. 

H  S7 

I 
C  E* 


"A  GEOGRAPHICAL  GUI  -s  WHAT."  in  No.  334.— 
The  words  to   be  supplied   are:   Nantes.     Mar- 
seillea      Marseilles      Toulon,     Toulouse. 
i:  Rhone.     st.Ktienne.     Lyons.    CotedOr. 

Lyons.    Seine.    Lisle,    llouen. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  May  Harper.  C.  G.  Montgomery  Helen  Ar- 
nold. Annie  F,  Herdofer.  John  I'.  «  right.  Lidy  M. 
Winpenny,  Mabel  II.  A..  F.  W..  G.  CM,  John 
\rmstea.i  Wellbourn,  i  itto  C.  Kahn.  Charles  F. 
Bassett,  Gertie  Purdy,  James  W.W.Lauber.  Mor- 
rill  G  Katie  < '1,1.111.  Willie  D.  Davis.  Eulal 
James  G.,  Rena  Hassler,  Maud  E.  G.,  aud  Oliver 
Twist.  

[For  EXCHANGES,  see  Id  and  3d  pages  of  cover.] 
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DKAWING    ON*    HIS    IMAGINATION. 
M  \  \i  MA.  "  What  is  it,  Claude?" 

I'I.M  -OK    "Why,  don't  you  see?    It's  a  picture  of  a  dog  chasing  a  cat.    That's  the  cat's  tail  sticking  out 
from  behind  the  barrel." 
MAMMA.  "  But  where's  the  dog?" 
CLAUDE.  "  Oh,  lie  hasn't  come  round  the  corner  yet." 


My  readers  should  learn 
these  words  by  heart,  and 
listen  to  a  thrush  singing. 
They  will  iiiul  the  thrush 
pronounces  (lie  above  words 
as  nearly  as  possible. 

Repeat  them  all,  even  when 
no  bird  is  present,  rapidly,  iu 
a  bird-like  manner,  and  sec 
the  effect.  It  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  word  a  blackbird's 
song.  Mr.  Davy  can  imitate 
a  blackbird's  song  so  well  1  li.-H 
he  call  bring  Mr.  Blackbird 
up  to  him  to  be  caught,  but 
he  can  not  put  his  song  into 
words. 

Having  got  on  to  the  lan- 
guage of  birds,  Mr.  Davy  gave 
us  some  more  examples.  I  give 
his  reading  of  the  song  of  the 
nightingale.  The  song  is  com- 
menced in  "  wheeling  and  kur- 
riug,"  which  may  thus  be  writ- 
ten, 

Wheet,  wheel,  kurr,  k-u-u-r-r-r. 

The  song  after  that  continues, 
as  follows: 

Sweet,  sweet,  sweet,  sweet. 
Jug,  jug,  jug,  jug,  jug, 
Swot,  swot,  swot,  swotty. 


.MAX    AND  MULL. 

SAID  an  old  maiden  lady  named  Ann, 
As  she  toyed  with  her  mirror  and  fan: 
"Too  long  have  I  tarried; 
It's  time  I  was  married: 
I'm  off  to  the  Island  of  Man." 

But  the  men  in  the  Island  of  Man, 
They  did  not  agree  with  her  plan, 

For  in  spite  of  her  grarc, 

The  sight  of  her  face 
Was  not  an  attraction  iu  Man. 


So  this  poor  maiden  lady  grew  dull, 
And  retired  to  the  Island  of  Mull; 

And  I  don't  think  you'll  trace 

A  more  suitable  place 
Fur  maids  unsuccessful  than  Mull. 

But    it    chanced   that    one    evening    iu 

June 

Shr     was    seen    by    the    Man    in    the 
MIHIII  ; 

At  once  he  proposed, 
And  the  bargain  was  closed: 
She  married  the  Man  iu  the  Moon. 

But    the    last    time    I    saw    that    old 

111:111, 

I     inquired     for    the     health    of     Aunt 
Ann. 

He  winked  his  left  eye, 
And  said,  with  a  sigh, 
They  were  wise  in  the  Island  of  Man." 


They  keep  on  these  notes  a  long  time,  finishing  up  with 
''swotting  and  kurring."  The  song  must  be  pronounced  with 
great  inflections — crescendo-diminuendo,  I  think  the  lady  pian- 
ists call  it ;  especially  modify  the  "sweet,  sweet,"  and  pronounce 
it  in  a  plaintive  manner.  The  "jug,  jug,  jug"  is  quick,  like  a 
dog  barking. 

The  wagtails  have  different  calls.  The  call  of  the  black-and- 
white  wagtail  is  "  Physic,  physic,  physic,"  quickly  repeated, 
and  with  a  whistle  Davy  can  make  them  come  close  up.  Listen 
to  the  first  wagtail  you  hear,  and  you  will  find  he  invokes  the 
aid  of  the  medical  profession. 


SONG-BIRDS  AS  POETS. 

AUGUST  is  the  dullest,  month  in  the 
V  ar  for  song.  Nearly  all  the  birds, 
being  "sore  in  moult,"  hide  away  in 
damp,  shady  places.  Mr.  Davy  has  put 
the  song  of  most  birds  into  words.  He 
repeated  the  words  of  a  thrush's  song, 
and  I  found  by  carefully  listening  that 
the  bird  does  actually  sing  the  follow- 
ing words: 

Knee  deep,  knee  deep,  knee  deep. 

i  'hcrry  du,  cherry  du.  cherry  du,  cherry  da  : 

White  hut,  white  hat. 

1'retty  Joey,  pretty  Joey,  pretty  Joey. 


TUB   FIHST   (AND    LAST)   TRIP   OP   THE    PELTYVILLE 
TOBOGGAN   CLUB. 
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THE  LACE-MAKERS. 

BY  LILLIAS  CAMPBELL  DAVIDSON. 

DOWN  among  the  Law- 
thorn -bordered  lanes 
of  some  of  England's  love- 
liest counties,  Bucking- 
hamshire and  Devonshire 
in  particular,  there  are 
nestling  scores  of  the  most 
wonderful  little  cottages, 
such  as  you  see  in  pictures, 
with  thatch-covered  roofs 
and  diamond -paned  win- 
dows almost  smothered  in  a 
tangle  of  roses  and  honey- 
suckle and  clematis  and 
ivy.  If  you  crept  up  to  one 
of  the  sweet,  shady  porches 
on  a  summer's  afternoon, 
or  peeped  in  at  the  little 
low  casement  when  the 
winter  skies  were  heavy 
and  gray,  you  would  find 
all  the  women  and  girls  the 
cottage  contained  busy  over 
a  most  mysterious  and  fas- 
cinating work. 

On  the  lap  of  each,  or 
on  a  curious  light  frame 
of  wood  before  her,  would 
be  laid  a  strangely  shaped 
cushion,  stuck  full  of  the 
minutest  fine  pins,  some- 
times with  colored  sealing- 
wax  heads,  and  sometimes 
with  only  their  heads  of  un- 
adorned wire.  You  would 
notice  with  wonder  that  ev- 
erybody's hands  were  mov- 
ing over  her  cushion  so 
rapidly  that  your  eyes 
could  scarcely  follow  them ; 
yet  by-and-by  as  you  watch- 
ed, you  would  understand 
that  there  was  an  order  and 
a  method  in  the  movements 
that  seemed  at  first  so  wild ; 
and  then,  looking  closer, 
you  would  see  that  from 
each  of  those  countless  lit- 


I'll 
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tic  pins  ihere  hung  a  thread,  fine  as  a  spider's  best  web, 
with  a  runny  little  wooden  stick  at  the  end,  and  that 
those  flying  hands  were  tossing1  to  and  fro  these  sticks,  or 
lioliliins,  mi  which  the  delicate  threads  were  wound,  and 
pausing  now  and  then  to  raise  a  pin,  twist  the  threads 
about  it.  and  stick  it  into  the  cushion  once  more. 

i  hen  while  you  looked  and  wondered,  behold !  your  eye 
would  fall  upon  the  space  where  these  flying  threads  had 
been  dancing  the  fastest,  and  you  would  see,  stretched  flat 
and  even  between  the  rows  of  sentinel  pins,  a  pattern  of 
lace  so  line  and  so  exquisite  that  you  would  rub  your 
eyes  willi  all  your  might  before  you  could  believe  it  was 
noi  the  work  of  Jack  Frost  on  a  winter's  morning. 

And  then  you  would  exclaim,  perhaps,  "Oh,  Iseenow! 
I  KNOW-  what  they  are  doing:  they  arc  making  lace.'' 

Yes,  you  have  guessed  it.  These  are  "the  free  maids 
who  weave  their  web  with  bone. "the  pillow-lace  makers 
of  England,  who  earn  their  bread  l>y  manufacturing  one 
of  i  lie  most  exquisite  and  artistic  materials  in  the  world, 
and  whose  work  is  the  most  fascinating  kind  of  play. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  lace — point  lace  and  pillow  (or 
cushion)  lace.  That  is  to  say,  of  rail  lace,  for  the  lace  that 
is  made  by  machinery  is  only  an  imitation,  and  though 
often  very  beautiful  in  its  way,  is  far  inferior  to  hand- 
made lace  in  loveliness,  delicacy,  and  value.  Point  lace 
is  t  be  name  for  all  lace  that  is  worked  with  a  needle,  and 
wonderful,  indeed,  are  some  of  the  old  laces  that  have 
come  down  to  us  from  the  busy  and  skilful  fingers  that 
were  cold  and  still  centuries  before  we  saw  the  light. 
But  most  of  the  hand-made  lace  of  to-day  is  pillow- woven, 
and  the  two  great  English  laces,  Buckingham  and  Honi- 
ton,  employ  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  women  and  girls 
in  their  exquisite  manufacture. 

Long  before  a  tiny  daughter  of  the  lace-makers  has 
learned  to  read  she  can  wind  bobbins  on  the  curious  little 
bobbin-winder  that  looks  somewhat  like  a  spinning-wheel ; 
and  when  she  is  just  able  to  hold  a  tiny  pillow  on  her 
knee  she  is  sent  every  morning  to  the  "lace  school," 
where,  seated  on  low  wooden  three-legged  stools,  a  whole 
crowd  of  wee  children  learn  to  plait  their  threads  and  stick 
their  pins  from  the  old  woman  who  sits  in  the  middle  of 
the  group,  and  teaches  and  scolds,  and  sometimes  makes 
use  of  the  stick  which  rests  against  the  back  of  her  rush- 
bottomed  chair. 

By-and-by,  as  the  children  grow  older,  they  can  be 
trusted  alone,  without  fear  of  soiling  their  threads  or  tan- 
gling  their  bobbins,  and  then  comes  the  glory  of  the  time 
when  they  learn  for  themselves  to  •"  read  patterns" — not 
such  reading  as  you  are  doing  now,  for  the  patterns  are 
not  written,  or  even  sketched,  but  pricked  in  holes  on 
stout  brown  card- boa rd,  and  the  "  reading"  is  tracing  out 
the  proper  places  for  the  pins,  and  knowing  where  they 
must  go  to  form  the  pattern. 

The  two  kinds  of  English  pillow  lace  are  very  unlike 
both  in  appearance  and  in  the  way  of  making.  Bucking- 
ham lace,  which  is  very  like  a  kind  of  foreign  lace  called 
^Maltese,  is  thick  and  close,  made  on  a  long  pillow  like  a 
roly-poly  pudding,  with  pins  whose  heads  are  gayly  col- 
ored, and  bobbins  weighted  with  heavy  beads  of  colored 
glass  and  china.  Honiton  or  Devonshire  lace  is  far  liner 
and  more  exquisite,  so  like  a  spider's  web  that  it  has  never 
been  imitated  by  machinery;  it  is  worked  on  a  flat  round 
cushion  like  a  dumpling,  with  pins  as  fine  as  hairs,  and 
threads  that  one  can  scarcely  see.  All  the  pillows  are 
stnll'ed  almost  as  hard  as  bricks,  and  prettily  covered  with 
linen  cloths,  edged  with  bright-colored  borders;  and  some- 
times the  bobbins  are  named  after  different  friends,  and 
have  their  initials  burned  into  the  soft  wood.  I  knew 
one  poor  Buckinghamshire  woman  who  called  her  pret- 
tiest bobbin  by  the  name  of  a  little  child  she  had  lost. 
"And."  she  said,  "  whenever  the  bobbin  comes  under  my 
hand,  I  think  of  my  blessed  baby  safe  with  the  angels." 

A  simple  and  an  innocent  folk  are  the  lace-makers,  with 


feu  wants  and  few  ambitions  beyond  the  need  of  making 
their  daily  bread,  and  the  desire  to  "read  out"  a  pattern 
more  difficult  or  elaborate  than  those  hitherto  worked  in 
the  hamlet.  It  is  not  a  trade  at  which  people  grow  rich, 
for  the  work  is  so  fine  that  it  is  not  rapidly  executed  ;  and 
though  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  dollars  are  some- 
times paid  for  large  and  handsome  pieces,  the  traders,  or 
"middle-men,"  as  they  are  called,  get  most  of  the  profits, 

and  the  i r  lace-makers  are  paid  at  a  rate  that  seems  to 

us  absurdly  small.  Beautifully  finished  little  sprigs  in 
Honiton  lace  generally  bring  only  about  one  shilling  (or 
twenty  live  cents  in  American  money)  a  dozen ;  and  I  once 
found  a  poor  woman  working  her  hardest  to  finish  and 
send  off  a  gross  of  them  "because,  miss,  they  tell  me  the 
price  's  rose  to  thirteenpence,  and  one  must  take  the  mar- 
ket while  it's  up,  you  know." 

Still,  good  workers  are  so  skilful  and  so  quick  in  their 
work  that  even  with  such  small  pay  they  manage  to  earn 
enough  to  help  on  the  household,  and  even  sometimes  to 
support  themselves.  Early  in  this  century  the  Honiton 
lace  trade  had  sunk  into  a  very  wretched  thing.  No- 
body bought  the  lace,  and  the  poor  lace-makers  would 
work  day  and  night  without  being  able  to  earn  their  bread. 
Then  the  young  Princess  Victoria  came  to  the  throne,  and 
when  she  heard  the  story  of  the  poor  Devonshire  lace  folk, 
her  heart  was  stirred  with  pity  and  sorrow. 

"English  people  should  wear  English  lace,"  she  said. 
"  I  will  try  to  make  them  see  how  beautiful  it  is." 

And  so  the  young  Queen's  coronation  robes  were 
trimmed  with  the  snowy  film-like  lace;  and  by-and-by 
her  bridal  gown.  And  years  afterward,  as  each  royal 
princess  gave  her  hand  and  her  heart  at  the  altar  to  some 
prince  of  her  choice,  the  lovely  Honiton  was  still  the  only 
adornment  of  her  wedding  dress. 

And  never  was  there  lace  more  fitting  for  royal  wear, 
or  more  capable  of  being  worked  in  every  cunning  and 
exquisite  device.  All  the  leaves  of  the  field  and  every 
flower  that  grows,  the  birds  and  the  butterflies  and  the 
ferns,  all  lend  their  graceful  forms  for  its  designs,  which 
hints  at  them,  but  does  not  try  to  copy.  Clever  lace- 
makers  can  weave  their  own  names  into  the  scroll  of  a 
pattern  or  the  tracery  of  a  leaf,  and  no  one  who  did  not 
know  the  secret  could  even  guess  where  it  was  till  it  was 
pointed  out.  Then  one  can  draw  one's  own  designs,  and 
prick  them  out,  and  so  a  thousand  different  combinations 
can  be  made,  each  one  more  wonderful  than  the  last. 

Of  late  lace-making  has  become  fashionable  work  in 
English  drawing-rooms.  One  sees  cushions  covered  with 
embroidered  cloths  and  ivory  bobbins  inlaid  with  glittering 
gold  and  silver,  and  certainly  there  was  never  a  daintier 
employment  for  delicate  fingers  nor  a  more  charming 
occupation  than  the  tossing  to  and  fro  of  the  rattling 
"bones,"  and  seeing  the  fairy-like  texture  grow  beneath 
one's  hands. 

But,  after  all,  even  drawing-room  surroundings  can 
never  be  prettier  or  more  fascinating  than  the  scenes 
where  it  first  came  into  the  world,  and  down  among  the 
valleys  of  Buckinghamshire  or  along  the  Devon  coast  the 
lace  trade  is  a  series  of  pictures  that,  once  seen,  can  nev- 
er be  forgotten.  Sometimes  it  is  a  steep  cliff-side,  where 
the  children  bring  their  pillows  on  a  summer's  evening, 
and  sit  and  chatter  and  laugh  together  over  their  work, 
after  the  manner  of  children  all  the  world  over;  sometimes 
it  is  a  deep,  low  cottage  porch,  where  the  sunbeams  fall 
broken  and  scattered  through  the  wild,  straggling  branch- 
es of  clematis,  and  the  blackbird  sings  in  its  quaint  wicker 
cage  hanging  overhead;  and  sometimes  it  is  by  the  winter 
fire,  when  the  wild  winds  rage  round  the  old  stone  cottage 
walls. and  the  waves  break  loud  and  long  on.  the  black  rocks 
below,  and  the  group  within  draw  closer  together  with 
their  cushions,  and  the  old  mother  shudders  as  a  fiercer 
blast  comes  in  the  gale,  and  lays  her  hand  with  a  touch 
that  is  like  a  caress  on  the  well-worn  bobbin  that  bears 
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the  name  of  her  sailor  boy  away  out  on  the  stormy  sea. 
Winter  or  summer,  storm  or  shine,  the  bobbins  fly  to  and 
fro,  and  the  tli reads  weave,  and  the  wondrous  fabric 
grows,  silent  and  sure,  and  spreads,  white  as  the  Alpine 
snow-drifts,  over  the  mysterious  pattern  pricked  below. 


SAILING  ON  SKATES. 

BY  CHARLES  LEDYARD  NORTON. 

ONE  day  when  Laurie  and  Dick  were  out  as  usual 
sailing1  the  Whiffle,  and  racing  everything  in  the  way 
of  an  ice-yacht  that  gave  them  a  chance,  they  came  to 
grief.  They  were  going  at  a  great  pace,  with  the  wind 
abeam,  when  the  rudder  picked  up  .a  loose  stick  on  the  ice, 
lost  its  grip,  and  soon  the  Whiffle,  at  a  speed  of  twenty  miles 
an  hour,  tried  to  run  down  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The 
boys  were  not  hurt,  but  the  WJiiffle  was  a  total  wreck. 
She  was  laboriously  towed  home,  but  nothing  could  be 
done  in  the  way  of  repairs  till  some  new  castings  could 
be  supplied,  so  the  boys  had  recourse  to  skating  instead. 


Sft. 


Fio.  1.— PLAN    OF  SAIL. 


"  I  say,  Laurie,"  said  Dick,  as  they  went  home  to  dinner, 
"let's  try  skate-sailing.  I've  always  wanted  to,  but  could 
never  get  anybody  to  join  me." 

"Skate-sailing  !     What's  that  ?"  asked  Dick. 

"  Why,  you  rig  a  sail  on  a  light  spar,  and  turn  yourself 
into  an  ice-boat.  Mr.  Kinney,  our  minister,  knows  about 
it.  He  used  to  live  in  some  place  up  on  Lake  Erie  where 
they  used  to  do  it." 

In  the  evening  the  boys  went  to  Mr.  Kinney's,  who  en- 
tered into  their  plans  at  once,  and  after  giving  them  the 
benefit  of  his  personal  experience,  lent  them  a  lot  of  draw- 
ings and  descriptions,  which  they  sat  up  late  to  study.  The 
patterns  were  quite  numerous.  One  of  them  had  a  topsail 
that  could  be  furled  or  used  according  to  necessity ;  an- 
other consisted  of  t\vo  square  sails  on  a  single  spar ;  another 
had  a  mast  which  was  stepped  iu  a  socket  strapped  to  the 
leg  below  the  knee. 

After  going  over  the  whole  assortment,  they  made  up 
their  minds  that  a  certain  pattern  which  Mr.  Kinney  rec- 
ommended as  the  Cape  Vincent  sail  was  the.  best  and 
simplest;  at  any  rate,  the  easiest  niade.  Next  morning 


4-    _£:. 

BEFORE    THE    WIND. 

right  after  breakfast  they  went  to  town  and  bought  seven 
yards  of  heavy  twilled  sheeting  two  yards  wide,  and  tak- 
ing it  home,  went  to  work  in  earnest.  Dick  had  some  ex- 
perience in  sail-making  for  canoes,  and  Maggie,  his  sis- 
ter, catching  the  skate-sailing-  fever,  offered  to  help  with 
the  sewing-machine. 

The  sheeting  was  carefully  cut — allowing  enough  ma- 
terial for  a  wide  hem — in  the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
When  ready  for  stitching,  it  was  ten  feet  on  the  longest 
side,  the  head  of  the  sail,  and  five  feet  on  each  of  the  short- 
er sides. 

When  the  two  sails  were  hemmed,  all  hands  took  hold 
and  sewed  loops  of  stout  twine  at  the  corners,  and  eyelets 
at  intervals  of  six  inches  along  the  head  of  each  sail.  For 
this  they  used  the  eyes  of  common  hooks  and  eyes,  which 
Dick  said  were  not  at  all  ship-shape,  but  were  easier  to 
do  than  grommets.  By  noon  the  sails  were  done.  :unl 
an  adjournment  was  called  to  the  workshop  to  get  out 
the  spars. 

These  were,  first,  the  yard,  ten  feet  six  inches  long  and 
one  and  a  half  thick  in  the  middle;  it  tapered  to  about 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  at  the  ends,  through  which  holes 
were  drilled  large  enough  to  receive  the  lashings  for  the 
sail.  Secondly,  the  sprit,  or  spreader,  a  shorter  and  lighter 
stick  five  feet  six  inches  long,an  inch  wide, and  five-eighths 
thick.  These  dimensions  are  given  as  the  largest  likely 
to  be  available.  The  sprit  should  not  be  longer  than  the 
distance  from  the  nape  of  the  skater's  neck  to  his  ankles. 
A  sail  that  is  too  large,  however,  may  be  reefed  by  roll- 
j  ing  it  on  the  yard,  and  lashing  it  wherever  needed.  The 
sprit  was  slightly  tapered  toward  the  lower  end,  through 
:  which  a  hole  was  bored  for  lashings.  The  upper  end 
:  was  provided  with  a  crotch  to  fit  under  the  yard,  and 
a  bit  of  cord  was  attached  so  that  two  or  three  turns 
could  be  taken  around  the  yard  to  keep  the  spreader  in 
position  when  the  sail  was  set.  (See  Fig\  1.) 

By  mid-day  one  set  of  spars  was  ready,  for  the  boys  were 
both  good  carpenters.  Then  a  sail  was  lashed  to  the  yard, 
the  spreader  was  inserted,  a  ml  the  corner  which  they  agreed 
to  call  the  "clew"  was  hauled  out  taut,  bending  the  yard 
a  little  like  a  bow,  so  that  everything  was  stretched  as  flat 
as  possible. 

The  boys  sensibly  agreed  not  even  to  test  the  first  sail 
until  both  were  done,  so  they  hurried  back  to  the  shop 
after  dinner,  when  it  took  but  a  short  time  to  turn  out  the 
second  set  in  better  shape,  if  possible,  than  the  first,  and  ten 
minutes  later  the  boys  were  on  the  ice,  with  Maggie  on 
her  skates  as  an  interested  spectator.  A  strong  wind 
was  blowing  across  the  river,  nearly  a  mile  wide  at  this 
point,  and  the  boys  had  to  get  under  way  from  a  lee 
shore.  Laurie  was  first  to  put  on  his  skates,  and  kneeling 
on  the  ice,  set  his  spreader,  lashed  it  fast,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  rising, when  a  puff  of  wind  slid  under  the  sail  as 
it  lay  on  the  ice,  whisked  it  up  like  a  flash  against  Laurie, 
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•vvho,  being-  totally  unprepared,  was  upset  in  a  twinkling, 
while  the  sail  turned  a  somersault,  and  then  lay  down 
quietly  on  the  ice  again. 

Laurie  sat  up  and  scratched  his  head.  "Is  that  what 
you  call  jibing,  Dick?" 

I  'ick  could  hardly  answer  for  laughing-,  but  managed 
to  say,  "No;  that's  being  taken  flat  aback." 

' '  You're  right.  Moral :  always  get  to  windward  of  your 
sail  when  you're  setting  it." 

When  the  boys  were  fairly  on  their  feet,  with  their 
sails  in  hand,  they  found  themselves  nearly  helpless,  and 
went  ashore  in  spite  of  all  they  could  do.  At  length,  on 
Maggie's  suggestion,  they  furled  their  sails  and  skated  to 
windward  across  the  river,  where,  under  the  lee  of  the 
shore,  they  again  made  ready,  and  came  back  like  race- 
horses on  the  homestretch.  In  the  excitement  Dick  had 
not  thought  to  try  the  wind  abeam,  but  as  they  again 
skated  across,  he  determined  to  put  his  helm  to  starboard 
:ind  try  a  run  down-stream.  In  a  few  minutes  they  were 
again  gliding  before  the  wind  so  swiftly  that  they  hardly 
felt  its  pressure  against  the  sail  at  their  backs,  when  Dick 
sung  out,  "  Good-by ;  I'm  going  to  try  her  on  the  wind." 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  changed  direction  to 
the  left,  keeping  the  sail  at  right  angles  to  the  wind,  but 
the  pressure  became  so  tremendous  that  he  could  not 
stand  up  against  it.  However,  his  sailor  instinct  came  to 
the  rescue.  "Too  much  head-sail,"  he  reflected;  and  then 
he  canted  the  peak  aloft,  and  allowed  the  wind  to  strike 
the  sail  at  an  angle.  Instantly  he  shot  away  down  the 
river  at  a  speed  that  nearly  took  away  his  breath.  He 
heard  Laurie's  shouts  growing  faint  behind  him,  and,  be- 
fore he  knew  it,  found  himself  approaching  an  embank- 
ment at  a  pace  the  like  of  which  he  had  never  before  ex- 
perienced on  anything  short  of  an  ice-boat. 

•'  1  wonder  how  they  put  the  helm  alee  on  these  things 
anyhow?"  lie  thought;  and  with  that  he  tried  to  come  up 
into  the  wind,  failed,  was  twisted  off  his  feet  by  a  flaw,  let 
go  everything,  and  went  ashore  in  spite  of  himself. 

No  harm  was  done,  and  with  the  wind  across  channel 
he  i  »uld  lay  his  course  up  stream  as  well  as  down.  In  a 
very  few  minutes  he  covered  the  two  miles  to  his  startiii"-- 


point,  and  thus  the  boys  were  introduced  to  a  sport  that  is 
in  some  respects  superior  to  ice-yachting,  in  that  the 
equipment  is  so  simple  and  inexpensive,  and  can  often  be 
used  when  the  ice  is  unfit  for  larger  craft. 

It  takes  some  perseverance  to  learn  all  the  tricks  of 
tacking  and  working  to  windward,  but  the  initial  steps  of 
running  free  and  sailing  back  and  forth  with  the  wind 
abeam  are  fun  enough  in  themselves  to  pay  fifty  times 
over  for  the  trouble  of  making  the  outfit — which,  by-the- 
way,  cannot  be  purchased  ready  made  anywhere.  The 
only  possible  way  of  learning  is  to  begin  as  these  boys  did 
and  pick  it  up  by  experience.  The  sail  is  always  carried 
to  windward,  and  may  sometimes  be  more  effectively 
worked  by  means  of  a  light  stick  attached  by  means  of  a 
hook  or  crotch  to  the  end  of  the  spreader.  This  enables 
the  sailor  to  hold  his  sail  at  a  better  angle,  but  is  not  ne- 
cessary. The  sail  will  work  very  well  without  it. 

Steering  is  done  by  instinct :  any  good  skater  who 
knows  how  to  sail  a  boat  will  steer  himself  naturally 
when  sailing  on  skates.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  no  one  but  a  confident  and  easy  skater  can  hope  to 
manage  himself  when  under  sail. 


A  SAD  TALE  OB"  THE  SCARECROW. 

BY  ALLAN  FOR3IAN. 

IT  was  not  a  very  handsome  object,  with  its  long, 
straight  arms,  its  "shocking  bad  hat,"  and  great 
square-tailed  coat,  which  flapped  lonesomely  in  the  breeze, 
as  if  it  missed  the  sturdy  limbs  and  generous  girth  of 
Farmer  Wiggins,  and  was  ashamed  of  the  gaunt  figure  it 
at  present  encased — an  oakeii  pole  stuffed  around  with 
some  bundles  of  straw. 

Yet  Farmer  Wiggins  was  not  displeased  with  his  handi- 
work, and  as  he  put  the  finishing  touches  upon  the  effigy, 
and  made  the  battered  old  hat  sit  more  firmly  upon  the 
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top  of  the  pole  by  jamming-  in  a  few  handful*  of  straw, 
he  remarked  to  his  hoy:  "There,  now,  that  '11  keep  the 
black  rascals  away  from  the  wheat,  and  if  it  does,  it  '11 
be  a  profitable  ending  for  the  old  coat,  and  a  good  coat  it 
was  in  its  clay,  too.  Fine  cloth.  I  paid  thirty  dollars  for 
it  the  year  I  was  married — thirty-two  years  ago.  IVar 
me,  how  time  does  fly!  But  we'll  all  be  coming  to  it 
some  day;"  with  which  sage  reflection,  and  a  final  glance 
of  pride  at  his  work,  he  walked  back  to  the  barn,  leaving 
the  boy  in  uncertainty  as  to  exactly  what  we  will  all  be 
coming  to,  but  with  a  dim  notion  that,  according  to  Fann- 
er Wigging's  theory,  people,  like  coats,  would  be  utilized 
as  scarecrows  when  they  grew  old,  and  as  yet  he  was  too 
young  to  know  how  many  persist  in  making  scarecrows 
of  themselves  while  they  are  yet  young. 

He  too  gazed  in  admiration  at  the  figure,  which  he  re- 
garded as  a  work  of  art,  and  followed  the  farmer.  The 
scarecrow  was  set  on  guard,  and  left  alone  to  do  its  duty. 
Alone  ?  No.  for  up  in  a  tree  in  the  neighboring  hedge 
were  three  interested  spectators,  who  had  been  watching 
the  farmer's  proceedings,  and  muttering  their  opinions  in 
subdued  caws. 

Jack,  Jim,  and  Jerry  were  three  of  the  liveliest  crows 
in  the  county.  Now  most  people  can't  distinguish  the 
difference  in  crows,  and  think  they  are  all  alike  mischiev- 
ous, but  this  is  a  great  mistake.  Crows  are  like  boys — 
some  are  mischievous,  others  are  more  so,  and  others  are 
still  more  so,  and  Jim,  Jerry,  and  Jack  were  of  the  last 
variety,  as  the  poor  scarecrow  found  out  to  his  sorrow. 

"What   do   you    suppose    that   old   fellow   is  doing?" 


queried   Jack,  after   having  watched   Farmer  Wigging's 
operations  for  some  time. 

"What  are  they  doing?  you  mean,"  corrected  Jerry. 
''There  are  three  of  'em." 

"That's  what  puzzles  me,"  said  Jim,  with  his  head 
cocked  quizzically  on  one  side.  "Only  two  came  out 
there,  and  now  there  are  three." 

"And  a  hard-looking  old  chap  that  third  one  is,  too," 
remarked  Jack. 

"Some  old  tramp.  Why,  they  are  going  off  to  leave 
him  here.  Perhaps  they  have  hired  him  to  keep  us  out  of 
the  wheat!"  exclaimed  Jim ;  and  the  three  flew  off  to  the 
other  end  of  the  field,  cawing  in  disgust  at  Farmer  Wig- 
gins's  meanness. 

And  now  the  poor  Scarecrow  was  left  quite  alone  and 
not  at  all  happy. 

"  I  wonder  how  long  he's  going  to  leave  me  out  here  ?" 
complained  the  Coat,  who  had  been  considered  quite 
fashionable  person  in  his  day,  and  could  never 
quite  get  over  his  habit  of  putting  on  airs. 

"All    night,   maybe,"  replied  the   Hat, 
cheerfully. 

"And  in  such  company,  too!"  sniffed 
the  Coat,  carefully  drawing  its  collar  as 
far  away  from  the  plebeian  Hat  as  pos- 
sible.    The  Oaken  Stick,  well  wrapped 
in    the   straw  and    enveloped   in  the 
long-tailed   coat,  only   chuckled.     It 
had  been  used  for  the  same  purpose 
before,  and  knew  the  probable  result. 

All  summer  long  the  poor  Scarecrow 
stood  and  stretched  out  its  long,  gaunt 
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arms  threateningly,  and  shook  its  coat  tails  vigorously  at 
tin'  ero\\  s.  Some  of  them  staid  away,  more  went  and  ate 
their  lill  at  the  other  end  of  the  field,  while  Jim.  Jack, 
and  Jerry  took  an  especial  delight  in  flying  close  to  the 
Scan-crow  and  making  sad  havoc  in  the  wheat  under 
its  very  shadow.  The  Coat  would  tremble  in  impotent 
rage,  and  taunt  the  Oaken  Stick  on  account  of  his  inactiv- 
ity. The  Hat  regarded  the  whole  proceeding  with  the 
•_.  reatesi  good-nature. 

"  Perhaps  he  lias  forgotten  us,''  he  would  say;  "and 
if  we  can't  keep  the  crows  away,  why,  there's  an  end 
,, I', I/- 
But the  wheat  was  gathered  in,  and  the  poor  old  Scare- 
crow still  stood  in  the  field.  Only  one  incident  occurred 
during  the  whole  season  to  relieve  the  monotony.  A 
very  near-sighted  young  man,  who  was  attentive  to  Farm- 
er Wiggins's  pretty  daughter,  had  doffed  his  hat  one 
i  ml  tried  to  enter  into  conversation  with  it.  Aft- 
er making  several  more  or  less  brilliant  remarks  and 
receiving  no  reply,  he  went  off  in  disgust,  and  Jerry, 
who  was  sitting  on  a  branch  near  by,  avers  that  he 
growled,  "I  don't  see  what  makes  the  old  man  so  sulky 
all  of  a.  sudden."  This  incident  pleased  the  Coat  great- 
1\.  and  for  two  or  three  days  it  would  not  speak  to  the 
Hat. 

At  last  the  winter  came,  and  one  morning  the  Scarecrow 
was  covered  with  snow.  The  Coat,  with  all  his  fine  airs, 
was  sadly  tattered,  and  the  Hat  had  been  blown  about  by 
the  winds  until  it  hung  on  the  top  of  the  pole  in  a  most 
rakish  manner. 

' '  .1  ust  look  at  the  tramp !"  exclaimed  Jerry,  shaking  the 
flakes  of  snow  from  his  glossy  black  wings  with  a  saucy 
flirt. 

"  I'm  going  down  to  see  him,''  remarked  Jim,  in  a  tone 
of  sarcastic  sympathy. 

"  Be  careful,"  urged  Jerry;  but  it  was  of  no  use.  Jim 
was  off,  and  a  moment  later  was  seated  on  the  snow-cov- 
ered shoulder. 

"Pooh!  he's  quiet  enough, "he  cawed  to  his  brothers, 
u  1 10  were  standing  on  a  snow-bank  at  the  foot  of  the  Scare- 
crow. 

"  Why,  he  must  be  dead,"  said  Jerry,  still  a  little  afraid. 

"Well,  I  don't  care;  I  am  not  afraid  of  him  any 
more;"  and  with  a  caw  of  derision  and  a  vicious  peck  at 
the  Hat,  he  napped  off  to  a  neighboring  barn-yard  for  his 
breakfast.  The  poor  old  Coat  was  too  tattered  and  worn 
out  to  feel  any  resentment  at  the  indignity,  and  the  Hat 
only  laughed,  whereat  the  hole  in  the  crown  gaped  still 
larger,  and  the  wisp  of  straw  protruded  the  more  prom- 
inently. Successive  days  of  storm  and  snow  followed,  and 
one  morning  found  the  old  Scarecrow  almost  blown  down, 
and  the  Hat  lying  in  the  snow  not  far  away. 

"Only  an  old  stick,  after  all,"  cawed  Jerry,  in  dis- 
gust. 

"And  look  at  this  miserable  old  hat, "cried  Jack  and 
Jim ;  and  forthwith  began  to  tear  it  up  in  revenge  for  the 
part  it  had  played  in  frightening  them  all  summer 

"This  only  shows  us,"  said  Jerry,  sagely,  from  his 
perch  on  the  shoulder  of  the  Scarecrow,  "  how  apt  we  are 
to  overestimate  the  power  of  things  we  don't  under- 
stand." 

"It  will  teach  me  that  perhaps  the  best  thing,  after  all, 
is  to  do  our  duty,  and  think  more  of  what  we  are  going-  to 
do  and  be,  and  less  of  what  we  have  been,"  murmured  the 
I  loat,  humbly. 

"Pi-etty  good  morals  both,"  said  the  Oak  Stick.  "If 
you  can't  be  useful  as  a  Sunday  coat,  you  can  at  least 
make  a  good  scarecrow ;  and  it  is  no  sign  of  courage  in 
the  crows  not  to  be  afraid  of  you  now.  They  will  be 
i  next  season.  It  is  not  the  terrors  of  the  coat,  it  is 
the  ignorance  of  the  crows,  which  makes  the  real  scare- 
crow," with  which  wise  reflection  the  Oak  Stick  relapsed 
into  a  silence  which  has  never  been  broken  to  this  day. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

FAITH  could  scarcely  remember  how  she  told  Jo  the 
story — the  old  and  ever  new  one.  The  blossoms  in 
the  fire-place  before  them  stirred  softly  from  time  to  time 
as  the  faint  summer  wind  came  through  the  open  doors, 
and  outside  there  was  the  sound  now  and  I  hen  011  the 
road  of  some  footfall  going  or  coming.  But  otherwise 
no  movement;  nothing  to  break  the  peaceful  stillness 
but  Faith's  voice,  always  a  clear  and  sweet  one,  as  she 
went  on,  leading  Jo's  mind  carefully  from  Bethlehem  to 
Gethsemane,  from  the  scourging  pillar,  by  that  strange 
and  awful  road,  to  Calvary. 

With  the  simplest  words,  dwelling  on  such  points  as 
would  attract  and  hold  the  girl's  untutored  mind,  Faith 
went  on,  and  at  last  drifted  into  something  sweet  and 
gentle  about  Jo's  own  relation  to  her  Saviour. 

The  girl  had  listened.  How  far  it  reached  below  the 
surface  of  her  heart  it  was  hard  to  tell,  but  that  at  least 
was  stirred,  and  with  Jo  no  feeling  could  be  very  light. 
Much  of  it  Faith  knew  she  understood,  and  at  last  she 
raised  her  eyes  and  said,  gravely : 

"  Fer  me,  you  say,  Miss  Emerson  ?  He  did  it  fer  me  ?" 
There  was  a  queer  mixture  of  gratitude  and  incredulity  in 
her  tone. 

"For  you  and  all  of  us,"  said  Faith,  quietly.  "Now. 
Jo,  try  and  ask  Him  to  help  you.  You  see,  He  sent  me 
because  you  need  a  friend.  Perhaps.  Jo,  if  you  had 
known  of  Him  sooner,  and  if  I  had  been  near  you,  you 
would  not  have  thought  of  taking  that  fishing-tackle  last 
year." 

A  burning  wave  of  color  swept  across  the  girl's  face;  it 
almost  seemed  to  enter  into  her  very  eyes.  "I  had  to 
take  it,"  she  said,  looking  down. 

"Had  to,  Jo — what  was  not  yours? — what  some  one 
had  left  on  the  beach  ?  That  was  stealing." 

"  Grandfather  made  me,"  she  said,  shortly. 

Here  was  a  key  to  much  the  girl  wras  accused  of  doing, 
and  it  produced  a  new  resolve  in  Miss  Emerson's  mind. 
Jo,  she  determined,  should  be  her  special  charge,  until  at 
least  old  influences  were  forgotten  in  such  new  ones  as 
she  could  bring  into  the  girl's  life. 

There  succeeded  to  this  Sunday  three  or  four  of  the 
scorching  days  which  sometimes  seem  to  blight  the  fresh 
loveliness  of  June,  and  Miss  Emerson  was  confined  to 
the  house  by  a  severe  headache  for  two  days.  On  the 
third  a  thunder-shower  came  up,  one  of  those  swift  gales 
that  shock  the  atmosphere  completely  before  they  cool  it; 
and  upon  this  followed  a  rain,  heavy  and  drenching,  so 
that  in-doors  Miss  Grace  had  wood  fires  lighted  and  cur- 
tains drawn. 

Faith  had  been  thinking  much  of  Jo  and  Sandy,  fear- 
ful that  the  altercation  of  Sunday  might  end  in  some- 
thing worse.  She  felt  sorry  to  have  seen  nothing  of  her 
new  charge,  and  wondered  Jo  had  not  appeared  as  she 
had  promised  to  do;  but  could  she  have  seen  Sailors'  Row 
at  that  moment  her  heart  would  have  been  very  full. 

Wind  and  rain  were  nothing  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
forlorn  district.  Sunshine,  unless  it  meant  heat,  was  wel- 
come enough,  though  not  regarded  from  any  sentimental 
point  of  view,  and  except  in  cases  of  violent  storm,  they 
cared  little  for  wet  weather.  The  usual  number  of  loun- 
gers about  the  tavern  was  rather  increased  by  the  excuse 
of  a  wet  evening,  and  Jo's  grandfather,  although  among 
them,  did  not  see  a  little  eager  figure  as  it  sped  swiftly  by 
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the  brilliantly  lighted  doorway,  drawing  a  shawl  closer 
about  the  head  and  shoulders,  almost  screening  the  thin, 
feverish  face  out  of  which  Jo's  eyes  looked  unnaturally 
larire  and  bright. 

For  Jo  had  been  ill.  For  almost  the  first  time  in  her 
life  the  girl  had  been  too  ill  to  move  about  or  work,  or 
even  romp  on  the  beach,  and  tossing  and  turning'  on  IHT 
little  attic  bed  she  had  thought  of  Faith,  of  the  cool,  while 
hands,  the  soft,  cheerful  voice,  with  a  longing  to  be  near 
their  owner  once  again.  It  never  occurred  to  her  to  send 
for  Miss  Emerson,  nor  did  it  seem  unusual  to  go  out  iu 
the  storm.  All  she  waited  for  was  to  make  sure  of  her 
grandfather's  departure  for  the  tavern,  and  then  putting 
her  "  best"  clothes  on,  she  hurried  out  of  the  cottage  and 
darted  up  the  Row,  heedless  of  everything  but  the  attain- 
ment of  her  end. 

It  grew  hard  work  toward  the  last,  but  the  girl  liked  to 
feel  the  rain  on  her  head  and  the  wind  across  her  hot 
cheeks,  and  the  lights  of  the  large  house  as  she  drew  near 
it  looked  friendly  to  the  poor  child,  who  crept  in  by  the 
side  gate,  and  made  her  way  around  to  the  kitchen  door. 

Faith  was  sitting  dreamily  over  the  wood  fire  in  the 
library,  now  and  then  answering  some  remark  of  her 
aunt's,  or  stooping  to  take  from  the  brass  wood  basket  a 
small  log  to  rekindle  the  cheerful  blaze,  and  give  her  fan- 
cies a  fresh  impetus.  Everything  about  her  was  signifi- 
cant of  warmth  and  comfort  and  luxurious  content,  and 
the  young  lady  herself  looked  the  impersonation  of  charm- 
ing, happy,  prosperous  girlhood.  The  room,  with  its  well- 
lined  shelves,  pictures,  soft  hangings,  and  dainty  bric-a- 
brac,  seemed  in  keeping  with  her,  as  she  with  it,  and  the 
sudden  appearance  of  Jo  on  the  threshold  of  this  inviting 
place  was  like  a  strong  note  of  discord  in  the  midst  of 
harmony. 

"Goodness!"  ejaculated  Miss  Grace. 

Peters,  the  careful  butler,  was  just  behind  Jo,  explain- 
ing, "She  would  come  in  herself,  miss!'' 

But  Faith  did  not  even  hear  him.  She  went  swiftly 
forward  and  held  her  hands  out  to  Jo  with  a  charming 
smile. 

Jo  had  never  seen  Miss  Emerson  at  home  in  this  way. 
The  beautiful  room,  with  its  candles  and  fire-light,  its 
many  luxuries,  bewildered  her,  and  Faith  coming  for- 
ward iu  a  soft  white  wool  gown,  with  jewels  flashing  in  a 
cross  at  her  neck  and  in  her  ears,  dazzled  the  girl  so  that 
she  could  not  believe  it  was  the  same  young  lady  who 
had  talked  to  her  on  Sunday.  But  the  eyes,  the  voice, 
the  comforting  white  hands — these  were  the  same.  Jo 
lifted  her  haggard  face  pitifully  to  Faith's,  and  said  no- 
thing: but  Faith  had  already  noted  that  the  little  brown 
hands  in  hers  were  burning  hot,  and  that  the  girl  was  ill. 

"Jo."  said  .Miss  Emerson,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Come 
with  me,  my  dear.  I  don't  think  you  feel  well." 

Heedless  of  everything  else,  Faith  drew  Jo  along  the 
hall  to  a  little  room  with  a  matted  floor  and  half-worn 
old-fashioned  furniture,  where  long  ago  Mr.  Emerson's 
book-loving-  daughter  had  sat  with  him  while  he  made  his 
accounts  or  attended  to  farm  business. 

Peters  followed  respectfully  and  lighted  the  gas,  while 
Faith  bade  Jo  sit  down  in  a  great  easy-chair,  and  then 
drink  the  cup  of  warm  tea  which  she  ordered  Peters  to 
brin <;•,  and  which  the  child  took  with  trembling  fingers, 
trying  to  answer  Faith's  questions  as  to  how  she  felt. 

Long  afterward  Jo  Markham  remembered  telling  Faith 
that  she  had  been  ill;  that  her  grandfather  had  been  beat- 
ing her;  that  it  was  hot  and  stifling  and  full  of  noises 
down  in  Sailors'  Row  ever  since  Sunday.  She  remem- 
bered seeing  the  objects  of  the  room  grow  more  and  more 
obscure  before  her  eyes,  until  all  that  riveted  her  glance 
was  the  shining  cross  at  Miss  Emerson's  throat.  The 
stones  seemed  to  flash  out  queer  colors  as  poor  Jo  watched 
them.  At  last  she  ceased  to  see  or  think,  and  it  seemed 
to  her  that  for  a  time  she  forgot  everything. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

WHETHER  it  was  one  day.  or  two,  or  three,  or  a  week, 
Jo  never  knew,  that  it  seemed  to  her  she  was  in  a  com- 
fortable cool  bed  in  a  half-darkened  room.  She  was  sure 
that  Faith  was  near  her  from  time  to  time;  she  had  plea- 
sant things  to  drink,  and"  some  one  turned  her  pillows 
and  bathed  her  head,  and  a  tall  gentleman  bent  over  her 
and  held  her  wrist;  perhaps  she  talked  a  little, .and  an- 
swered questions  or  asked  them,  but  of  this  she  could  not 
be  sure.  At  all  events,  later,  one  still  afternoon,  she  felt 
sure  she  was  not  iu  Sailors'  Row.  She  opened  her  eyes 
and  looked  about  her  with  real  interest,  though  with  very 
little  energy. 

The  room  had  windows  on  two  sides,  draped  with  pret- 
ty muslins ;  there  was  matting  of  red  and  white  on  the 
floor,  and  a  bright  rug  by  the  side  of  Jo's  bed.  Pictures 
hung  upon  the  walls.  There  were  the  usual  furnishings 
of  a  simple  pretty  bedroom,  but  to  Jo's  eyes  it  all  seemed 
like  something  in  a  wonderful  dream. 

And  the  bed!  The  girl  stroked  the  soft  linen  sheet 
with  her  hand,  touched,  half  fearfully,  the  white  counter- 
pane and  the  quilt  of  bright-hued  cretonne  thrown  over 
her  knees. 

What  had  happened  to  her,  Jo  Markham.  of  Sailors' 
Row  ?  Her  thoughts  were  growing  confused,  when  she 
saw  the  door  open  on  Miss  Emerson's  figure. 

It  was  rather  queer.  Jo  didn't  know  why  she  said  it,  but 
her  first  question  was,  "  Where's  the  cross  you  had  on  ?" 

Faith  smiled  with  pleasure  and  went  away,  returning 
in  a  moment  with  the  little  shining  cross  in  her  hand. 

"You  may  keep  it  by  you  if  you  like,  Jo,"  she  said, 
cheerily.  "I  am  so  glad  you  are  better." 

Then  the  young  lady  told  her  she  had  been  quite  ill  for 
a  few  days,  and  she  meant  to  keep  her  in  North  Street  un- 
til she  was  strong  and  well. 

Days,  perhaps  weeks,  drifted  by  in  Jo's  life.  Sickness, 
weakness,  rest,  are  great  purifiers  where  there  is  tender 
care,  and  some  strong  heart  and  loving  one  to  lean  upon, 
so  that,  although  she  did  not  know  it,  those  weeks  did 
more  for  Jo  Markham  than  a  year  of  sermonizing  and 
"reforming"  by  more  active  means  would  have  done. 
The  room  where  she  was  ill  was  in  the  top  of  the  large, 
old-fashioned  house,  and  there  was  a  wide  hall  outside, 
with  windows  at  either  end,  in  which,  as  her  strength 
came,  she  walked  about  or  sat  down,  sometimes  ah  me, 
sometimes  with  Jane  (Miss  Faith's  maid)  sewing  near 
her,  and  very  often  with  Miss  Emerson  herself.  Jo  nev- 
er guessed  the  opposition  that  had  been  made  to  Faith's 
keeping  her  in  the  house  during  this  illness,  but  the  young 
lady  knew  it  was  her  surest  way  toward  Jo's  salvation. 
Bertie  "aided  and  abetted,"  and  fortunately  a  well-filled 
purse  came  in  very  good  requisition  in  such  a  case  as  this; 
with  all  that  money  could  command,  Miss  Emerson  had 
been  able  to  contrive  that  Jo's  illness  away  upstairs  should 
trouble  no  one. 

Company  came  and  went  as  usual ;  if  Miss  Grace  and 
Mrs.  Keith  deplored  Faith's  folly  in  half  whispers  to  each 
other,  it  made  no  difference  in  the  lively  little  lady's 
visits,  nor  in  her  encouraging  Faith  in  various  summer 
gayeties  in  which  the  "Buds"  took  happy  part.  Sounds 
of  this  other  life  down-stairs^  often  reached  Jo — music, 
singing,  gay  voices,  the  ripple  of  sweet  laughter — but  it 
all  belonged  to  so  entirely  a  different  world  from  any- 
thing she  knew  about  that  the  girl  heeded  it  but  little. 
Somehow  she  grew  to  feeling  a  delightful  sense  of  pos- 
session in  her  room,  in  the  wide,  cool  hall,  in  the  comfort- 
able chair  placed  in  one  of  the  windows,  and  the  little  low 
table  where  Jane  put  her  tea  for  her,  and  where  she  had 
her  books  and  some  sewing.  Faith  was  teaching  her 
again,  and  she  sewed  from  time  to  time  on  some  garment 
for  herself  which  Jane  cut  out. 

The  girl  did  not  ask  herself  how  long  this  charmed  life 
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was  to  go  on.  Perhaps  if  she  had  been  stronger,  the 
craving  for  out-of-door  freedom  would  have  overcome  the 
quiet,  happy  content  of  these  days;  so  it  was  merciful 
that  her  weakness  lasted  long  enough  to  give  Faith  the 
chance  she  so  earnestly  desired.  Meanwhile  Bertie  and 
Miss  Emerson  had  been  making  changes  in  Jo's  old  home- 
at  Sailors'  Row.  It  was  impossible  to  induce  old  Mark- 
ham  to  leave  there,  but  he  permitted  them  to  thoroughly 
clean  and  to  a  certain  extent  refurnish  the  miserable 
dwelling.  Jo's  attic  they  made  really  comfortable  with 
touches  of  decoration  by  some  colored  pictures  from  illus- 
trated papers,  with  a  hanging  book-shelf,  a  nice  little  mir- 
ror and  shelf  below  it,  and  strips  of  pretty  carpeting  on  the 
floors.  The  windows  were  mended,  curtaining  put  up, 
and  all  the  various  holes  and  cracks  in  the  wall  and  slop- 
ing ceiling  repaired. 

Jo  had  been  two  months  at  North  Street  before  Faith 
talked  to  her  of  going  home.  She  had  grown  so  much 
stronger,  physically  and  mentally,  during  this  time,  that 
she  was  ready  for  the  change,  although  it  cost  her  a  fit  of 
terrible  crying  to  think  of  leaving  Miss  Emerson  and  her 
happy  room  and  hallway,  but  Faith  assured  her  she  should 
i-ciine  there  whenever  and  however  she  liked. 

••  We  will  always  call  them  yours,  Jo,"  said  Miss  Em- 
erson, during  their  last  talk  in  the  deep  hall  window. 

I  think  it  was  that  evening  that  Faith  noted  many 
changes  in  the  girl.  There  were  touches  of  the  old  de- 
liant  look  now  and  then,  but  the  sullenness  had  vanished; 
the  eyes  softer  and  brighter,  the  lines  about  the  mouth 
and  chin  indicative  of  her  new-found  peace  and  content- 
ment. 


Altogether,  it  was  a  very  different  Jo  Markham  who  re- 
turned to  Sailors'  Row  from  the  wild  little  anguished  be- 
ing who  had  rushed  away  that  stormy  night  in  June, 
old  Markham  had  been  in  a  way  by  Faith  and  Bertie 
"bound  over  to  keep  the  peace."  He  was  to  be  allowed 
t  wo  dollars  and  a  half  a  week  "for  Jo's  board"  as  long  as 
he  treated  her  decently  and  allowed  her  to  come  to  school 
and  to  Miss  Emerson  when  she  wished.  Faith's  little 
half-weekly  day-school  stopped  when  the  regular  public 
schools  opened,  but  she  had  three  afternoons  for  talks  and 
sewing,  and  early  in  the  autumn  she  was  to  begin  a  cook- 
ing class. 

In  this  she  had  interested  Jo  keenly,  intending  to  give 
her  a  position  of  trust  as  soon  as  it  began. 

Jo  entered  the  altered  house  in  the  Row  with  a  feeling 
of  positive  awe.  The  tidy  kitchen,  the  rows  of  new  pots 
and  pans  shining  on  a  little  oak-wood  dresser,  the  stove, 
and  new  deal  table  and  cane-bottom  chairs,  fresh  white- 
wash, and  a  nice  easy-chair  for  old  Markham — all  these 
wonders  fairly  transfixed  her  between  surprise  and  de- 
light. And  upstairs  her  own  room  !  why.it  was  just  next 
best  to  the  one  at  Miss  Emerson's;  and  as  in  the  dullest 
mind  is  some  instinct  for  Jiome,  these  new-found  joys  de- 
lighted Jo  the  more  in  that  they  were  in  the  only  place 
she  had  ever  called  her  own. 

"Now,  Jo,"  said  Faith,  "all  I  ask  of  you  is  to  keep  it 
tidy.  And  you  know  for  the  next  two  weeks  you  must 
come  up  every  other  day  to  Mary,  so  that  you  will  be 
ready  to  help  me  in  my  cooking  class." 

I  think  Jo  prayed  that  night  from  a  very  full  heart. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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THE  GAMK  OF  SKELETONS. 

P.Y  <;ATH  BRITTLE. 

rpHE  little  g-ame  I  propose  to  explain  to  you  is,  as  Mrs. 
J_  Malaprop  might  say,  not  only  amusing,  but  instruct- 
ing This  is  tlir  way  we  play  it:  that  is,  the  boys  and  girls 
of  our  family,  and  the  boys  and  girls  of  many  other  fami- 
lie-,  who  Minn-times  join  us,  to  say  nothing  of  children  of 
a  larger  -r<> \vtli,  who  take  as  much  interest  in  the  game 
as  the  youngsters  do: 

We  are  supplied  with  a  silica  blackboard  four  feet  long 
and  three  feet  wide,  and  a  box  of  good  chalk  crayons.     The 
blackboard  is  movable,  and  rests  upon  pegs  which  are  set 
in  the  uprights  of  a  light  easel.     Then  each  player  has  be-  i 
fore  him  a  slate  or  a  slip  of  paper  to  practise  upon.     We  ; 
usually  begin  the  game  an  hour  or  so  after  the  evening 
meal,  and  continue  it  until  it  is  time  for  the  boys  and  girls 
to  prepare  for  bed. 

The  first  thing  we  do  as  we  take  seats  around  the  table 
in  the  dining-room,  with  the  blackboard  so  placed  as  to  be 
in  full  view  of  all,  is  to  choose  a  chairman— some  one  to 
act  as  leader,  umpire,  and  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  even- 
ing. At  our  last  meeting,  Aunt  Kate  was  unanimously 
chosen.  She  briefly  explained  the  game  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  had  not  yet  played  it,  and  after  pleasantly 
warning  us.  young  and  old,  that  there  should  be  no  whis- 
pering, no  prompting,  and.  above  all,  no  quarrelling,  on 
pain  of  her  nn>>t  Munal  displeasure,  she  took  a  crayon, 
and.  going  to  the  board,  thus  illustrated  her  explanation. 

"  Now."  sail)  sh.-.  "I  write  upon  the  board  what  we  call 
the  skeleton  of  a  word,  thus:  G  +  o-f  g+-  This  you  copy 
upon  your  slates  or  not,  just  as  you  choose.  I  call  upon 
some  one  of  the  class  to  substitute  a  letter  for  one  of  the 
little  crosses.  Harry,  you  being  the  youngest,  will  give 
me  a  letter  for  the  first  cross." 

"E."  was  Harry's  prompt  response;  and  Aunt  Kate 
rubbed  out  the  first  cross  and  inserted  Harry's  letter,  so 
that  the  skeleton  was  now  Geo  +  g+. 

"Ella,  give  me  a  letter  for  the  second  place." 
''The  letter  R,"  said  Ella,  and  that  was  entered. 
••  Now."  said  Aunt  Kate,  "let  Anna  supply  the  missing 
letter." 

Anna  suggested  E,  and  the  word  now  stood  out  in  full 
form — George. 

The  memliers  of  the  class  who  had  never  before  seen 
the  game  played  felt  as  well  qualified  to  take  part  in  it  as 
though  they  had  been  experts  at  it  for  half  a  century. 

Aunt  Kate  next  gave  us  something  not  quite  so  easy. 
"This  time."  she  said,  "I  will  'fill  the  odd  spaces  with 
crosses.''  So  she  wrote:  -f-a  +  o  +  . 

"This  is  not  a  proper  name,"  she  observed,  "and  I  want 
no  blind  guess-work.  Each  one  of  you  must  settle  upon 
some  word  of  five  letters,  the  second  of  which  shall  be 
ii,  the  fourth  o.  When  one  is  ready  he  will  raise  his 
hand." 

Little  Bertha's  hand  was  up  first. 

• '  Take  the  chalk,  Bertie,"  said  Aunt  Kate,  "and  supply 
the  first  letter." 

Bertie  stepped  to  the  board,  and  after  some  labor,  left  in 
place  of  the  Hrst  cross  a  very  fat  "D." 

"  Oh  I"  said  Emma,  "  that  spoils  my  word." 
"  It  spoils  mine  too,"  said  Jennie. 

Then  Aunt  Kate  called  upon  the  next  in  the  class  to 
insert  the  second  missing  letter;  but  No.  2  shook  his  head, 
after  much  study  of  the  board,  and  gave  it  up.  No.  3 
acknowledged  herself  at  a  loss;  No.  4  said  he  was  all  at 
sea  unless  Aunt  Kate  would  allow  him  to  help  build  up  a 
man's  name;  No.  5  made  an  effort  to  fix  upon  a  letter  that 
would  tit.  but  retired:  No.  6  surrendered  unconditionally, 
and  the  rest  did  likewise. 

"  Now.  Bertie."  said  Aunt  Kate,  "as  all  have  given  up, 
it  remains  for  you  to  complete  the  word." 

Whereupon  Miss  Bertie,  with  flashing  eyes  and  smiling 


lips,  applied  the  crayon  again,  and  after  a  good  long  tus- 
sle, in  which  she  bestowed  more  of  the  chalk  upon  her 
dainty  little  lingers  than  upon  the  board,  she  presented  us 
with  the  word  "l>apot." 

"  What  does  that  spell  ?"  said  Aunt  Kate. 

"Why.  depot,  of  course,"  said  Miss  Bertie,  with  some 
dignity. 

"  Oh  !"  cried  one  and  then  another  of  the  class;  •'that's 
wrong.  Bertie  has  a  mark." 

And  poor  Bertie,  somewhat  taken  aback,  was  shown 
the  nature  of  her  error,  a  mark  was  scored  against  her. 
and  the  game  went  on. 

"We'll  keep  the  same  skeleton,"  said  Aunt  Kate:  "be- 
cause a  mistake  has  been  made.  Jennie  may  supply  the 
first  letter." 

Jennie  wrote  "  F"  in  the  place  of  the  first  cross,  for  she 
had  selected  fagot;  but  Harry,  having  taken  canon,  was 
bothered,  and  passed  the  chalk  to  Emma,  who,  having  set 
her  mind  upon  favor,  wrote  v  for  the  second  missing  let- 
ter, leaving  ?•  to  be  supplied  by  Dick. 

The  same  skeleton  was  used  several  times,  and  although 
the  disasters  were  many,  the  youngsters  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  they  had  fixed  the  orthography  <>f  a 
number  of  useful  words  in  their  minds,  and  enjoyed  lots 
of  fun  besides.  Here  is  the  list  of  words  they  built  up  on 
what  Harrv  called  Aunt  Kate's  skeleton: 


Favor 
Manor 


Tabor 
Canoe 


Fagot 
Masou 


Xabob 
Labor 


Canon 
Talon 


I  see  that  I  have  neglected  to  mention  that  there  is 
always  a  prize  for  the  most  successful  competitor,  that  is. 
for  the  one  who  receives  the  fewest  marks.  I  must  also 
in  l'"rm  my  readers  that  any  member  of  the  class  is  priv- 
ileged to  ask  the  meaning  of  any  word  presented  by  an- 
other member.  If  he  cannot  define  it  he  receives  a  mark, 
as  Uncle  Joe  did  when  he  sought  to  fool  us  with  unljiu:. 

\Ve  have  a  great  deal  of  fun  at  this  little  game,  and  I 
hope  that  I  have  made  it  so  plain  that  any  of  you  can  start 
it.  Here  are  a  few  skeletons  to  practise  upon : 


+o+a-)-o 

T+r+s+o+d 

-r-y+t  +  r 

S+t+s+y 

-f-i+u 

P+p  +  l  +  r 

+y+r+ 


P+t-H  +  i  + 
C+p+o+r+ 
+y+t+m 
C+t  +  r  +  h 
+a+a+r+ 
A+s  +  s  +  i+a+e 


L+c+r+c-f- 


The  game  need  not  be  always  played  in  the  same  way. 
It  may  be  changed  to  suit  the  players.  The  character  »f 
the  skeletons,  too,  may  be  indefinitely  changed.  You  may, 
for  example,  present  such  combinations  as  these: 

Jl  +  n  +  cu  +  r  U  +  u-rl 

4-  ynd  +  c;i-)-e  A  +  e  +  e  +  :m;ni 


F+c  +  iti+o  +  s 

Or  you  may  sometimes  use  two  or  three  crosses  together, 
as  in  these  skeletons  : 


-J-+f++t+ble 
+  +  e+abl  + 


+i  +  -Hien 
+  lii  +  +en 


Of  course,  when  you  are  engaged  in  this  game,  you  must 
have  a  dictionary  at  hand  to  settle  any  disputes  that  may 
arise.     The  dictionary  is  a  good  book  to  consult  even  when 
no  game  is  going  on.      Open  Webster's  or  Worcester  s  at 
any  page,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  find  something  you  did      x 
not  know  before,  something  interesting,  odd,  or  funny,  but    - 
always  worth  knowing.     If  you  receive  no  other  benefit. 
it  at  least  teaches  you  how  the  words  of  your  language  are 
made  up. 

Hints. — Take    turns    at    leadership,  giving   even    the 
•  youngest  a  chance  to  exercise  control. 

To  avoid  unnecessary  delay,  let  the  leader  always  be 
furnished  with  the  word  you  propose  to  build. 
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The  first  missing  letter  should  always  be  supplied  by 
some  one  other  than  the  person  who  prepares  the  skel- 
eton. 

If  you  have  no  blackboard,  see  that  each  member  is  fur- 
nished with  slate  or  paper  to  practise  on. 

In  many  cases  the  letter  supplied,  while  not  the  letter 
needed  for  the  word  chosen  by  the  first  player,  is  correct 
for  another  word  whose  skeleton  is  the  same.  In  such 
case  the  player  who  supplies  such  letter  can  claim  his 
right  to  use  it  on  making'  his  word  known  to  the  leader. 
It  remains  for  the  other  players  to  finish  the  word,  as 
though  No.  2  and  not  No.  1  had  started  it.  Thus  the 
skeleton  is  -j-a  +  t  +  e,  proposed  by  No.  1,  whose  word  is 
battle.  No.  2  writes  c  for  the  first  missing1  letter;  and 
should  No.  1  object,  No.  2  shows  his  word  (cattle)  to  the 
leader,  and  claims  the  right  to  "set  the  pace.''  The  claim 
allowed,  the  game  goes  011,  No.  1  having  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements just  as  though  he  had  not  proposed  a  word 
at  all.  

"PUNK"  ON  THE  RESERVATION. 

BY  WILLIAM  O.  STODDARD. 

THE  band  of  Kiowas  commanded  by  the  great  war  chief 
Kicking  Mule  had  kept  away  from  the  Reservation 
just  as  long  as  it  could,  but  the  time  had  come  for  it  to  go 
there.  The  United  States  government  had  set  apart  for  it 
lands  enough,  and  had  provided  many  good  things  upon 
them,  including  an  "  Agent"  to  distribute  rations  and  pre- 
sents, but  the  great  chief  and  his  warriors  and  their  squaws 
preferred  to  run  wild.  They  had  refused  to  go  until  con- 
vinced by  good  reasons  that  it  was  uecessaiy.  Sixty 
good  reasons  oil  foot,  in  nice  blue  uniforms,  were  now 
marching  along  with  them,  and  forty  more  on  horseback 
were  riding  behind  them.  These  were  there  to  look  out 
for  any  Kiowas  "who  might  lag  behind,  and  there  was 
need  of  them,  for  the  nearer  any  Kiowa  knew  himself  to 
be  to  the  Agency  in  the  centre  of  the  Reservation,  the  more 
he  wanted  to  get  away. 

Kicking  Mule's  band  was  neither  small  nor  poor,  and  it 
made  a  very  long  procession.  There  were  about  one  hun- 
dred warriors,  two  hundred  squaws,  four  hundred  boys 
and  girls,  eight  hundred  ponies,  and  about  sixteen  hun- 
dred pappooses  and  dogs.  That  is,  it  seemed  so  to  any 
man  who  set  out  to  count  the  dogs,  for  they  were  every- 
where. Each  dog  hated  any  other  dog  that  was  going  to 
a  Reservation,  and  so  there  was  a  vast  amount  of  snarling 
and  quarrelling. 

The  less  any  one  knows  about  an  evil  that  is  said  to  be 
coining,  the  more  he  is  afraid  of  it,  and  as  the  boys  of  the 
band  knew  less  than  the  warriors  and  squaws,  they  were 
in  more  trouble  of  mind.  As  for  the  girls,  no  well-taught 
Kiowa  girl  presumes  to  have  a  mind  of  her  own. 

It  was  well  understood  by  all  the  boys  that  henceforth 
if  one  of  them  should  be  caught  further  off  from  the  Agen- 
cy than  he  could  ride  a  pony  in  three  days,  he  would  be 
tied  up  and  sent  home.  It  was  to  be  a  dreadful  bondage, 
and  no  less.  There  was  no  wonder  that  every  Kiowa  boy 
should  feel  his  heart  swell  in  him  rebelliously  when  the 
word  was  passed  along  the  straggling  procession  that  the 
houses  of  the  Agency  were  just  beyond  the  crest  of  the 
next  hill.  One  boy,  near  the  cavalry  end  of  the  band, 
stood  stock-still  and  looked  about  him,  as  if  he  were  half 
inclined  to  break  away  and  run  for  it  rather  than  see  any 
'-iich  houses. 

He  was  a  stout,  squarely  built  boy  of  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen, and  he  was  well  clad  in  a  piece  of  deer-skin,  which 
was  tied  around  him  just  above  his  hips,  and  reached 
away  down  to  within  six  or  eight  inches  of  his  knees.  He 
carried  a  bow  and  arrows,  and  they  were  less  of  a  load  to 
him  than  more  clothes  would  have  been. 

Nobody  could  have  guessed  closely  whether  there  were 
eleven  dogs  or  twenty -seven  that  stood  still  when  the  boy 


did.      Some  of  them  sat  down,  but  they  all   snarled  at 
each  other,  and  their  general  behavior  was  disorderly. 

"Hullo,  Punk,  get  along.     You'll  all  be  there  pretty 
j  soon,  and  my  job  will  be  over." 

The  young  Kiowa  turned  his  fat  brown  face  to  the  left 
and  looked  up,  but  he  said  nothing.  He  did  not  feel  fond 
of  white  men  just  then,  and  he  felt  less  affection  for  those 
two  fine-looking  men  on  horseback  than  for  any  other 
pale  faces  he  could  think  of.  One  was  the  Major  com- 
manding the  military  force,  and  the  other  was  the  terrible 
"  Agent"  of  the  Kiowa  Reservation. 

"There,  Dr.  Prouty,  didn't  I  tell  you  so?  The  most 
complete  specimen  of  a  wild  boy  you  ever  saw.  He  can 
talk  English,  too.  Just  the  color  of  punk,  with  a  shade  of 
red.  He'll  get  darker  as  he  grows  older,  but  the  name  '11 
stick  to  him  till  he  kills  somebody  and  wins  another." 

The  Major  was  a  tall,  gray-headed  soldier,  with  a  twist 
of  grim  fun  in  his  face,  but  the  Agent  was  short  and  fat, 
and  his  blue  eyes  were  twinkling  merrily  as  he  studied 
the  sulky  countenance  Punk  turned  toward  him. 

"Major  Voorhees,"  said  lie,  "I'll  try  it  on  as  soon  as 
there's  a  chance  after  we  get  in.  He  is  raw  material." 

The  Major  turned  at  once  in  his  saddle,  and  shouted  to 
two  men  who  were  riding  a  little  behind  them. 

"Orderly,  mark  that  boy.  Joe,  would  you  know  him 
again  '." 

"Anywhere  this  side  of  the  mountains,"  replied  a  man 
who  was  not  in  uniform,  but  the  other  man,  who  was  in 
uniform,  only  touched  his  hat,  and  remarked,  "  Yes,  sir." 

They  all  rode  forward  as  if  they  had  business  at  the 
front,  and  Punk  sent  a  barefooted  kick  toward  the  near- 
est dog.  He  had  heard  and  he  had  understood,  and  it 
made  him  feel  reckless,  but  he  walked  along.  He  felt 
quite  sure  that  he  was  the  only  boy  in  the  band  of  Kick- 
ing Mule  who  had  been  singled  out  and  spoken  to.  He 
felt  proud  of  it,  and  was  not  unwilling  to  be  called  Punk, 
but  he  felt  bitter  too.  All  the  wild  blood  in  him  was  in 
a  disturbed  condition,  and  now  he  felt  an  even  greater 
troiible  coming.  His  curiosity  had  got  on  fire,  and  he 
was  suddenly  anxious  to  see  all  that  might  be  seen  from 
the  top  of  the  hill.  There  would  be  something  new  for 
everybody,  and  he  had  not  more  than  a  small  glimmer  of 
how  much  would  be  new  to  him.  He  had  heard  the  Ma- 
jor say  to  Dr.  Prouty,  as  they  rode  away: 

"Kicking  Mule  has  five  sons.  This  is  the  youngest 
and  ugliest." 

' '  Just  the  specimen  I'm  after.    It  won't  offend  anybody. " 

' '  Offend  ?  No ;  but  there's  no  telling  how  you'll  tame 
him." 

Punk  was  thinking  about  it,  and  one  of  the  words  used 
he  did  not  understand,  and  he  exclaimed: 

"Ugh  !     Tame  Punk  ?     What  that  mean ?" 

In  a  few  moments  more  he  was  again  standing  still 
and  saying,  "Ugh  !"  but  every  dog  was  running  forward. 
He  could  see  the  buildings  of  the  Agency  in  and  around 
the  stockade  of  what  had  once  been  a  pretty  strong  fort, 
and  the  dogs  may  have  received  news  that  some  bones 
were  there.  It  was  safe  to  say  that  all  bones  would  quick- 
ly be  found.  The  Kiowa  warriors  and  squaws  were  not 
thinking  of  bones,  but  knew  that  there  would  be  a  distri- 
bution of  presents.  The  boys  and  girls  felt  pretty  sure 
that  none  of  the  presents  would  get  down  to  them,  but 
they  were  all  like  Punk  in  being  curious  about  those 
pale-face  "lodges"  and  the  new  kind  of  life  before  them. 
The  very  idea  of  being  fastened  down  in  one  spot  was 
stunning  and  perplexing'.  They  had  never  lived  any- 
where in  particular. 

On  poured  the  cavalcade,  and  Punk  found  himself 
moving  faster  and  faster,  until  he  and  a  swarm  of  dogs 
were  away  ahead  of  the  foot-soldiers.  He  and  some  other 
boys  very  much  like  him  reached  the  Agency  in  advance 
of  anybody,  red  or  white,  who  had  any  dignity.  Kicking 
Mule  was  too  great  a  chief  to  show  a  sign  of  interest  in 
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what  was  going  on,  and  his  braves  were  also  very  great 
Indians,  and  ready  to  say  so.  They  all  preserved  their 
dignity,  and  their  squaws  were  afraid  to  go  too  fast. 

Punk  saw  a  great  deal  in  a  very  short  time,  but  there 
were  soldiers  guarding  every  house  except  one.  It  was 
built  of  wood,  in  two  stories,  and  the  Kiowa  boy  went  over 
it  from  top  to  bottom.  He  opened  and  shut  doors  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  and  looked  through  glass  windows, 
and  wondered  at  the  stairs.  The  dogs  that  went  in  with 
him  found  no  bones  there,  and  went  out  again;  but  Punk 
sat  down  in  the  fire-place  and  looked  about  him  and  felt 


that  he  was  in  a  new  country.  Everything  was  strange 
and  foreign  to  him.  He  did  not  belong  in  such  a  house 
as  that.  He  had  been  born  in  a  lodge  of  skins,  and 
brought  up  on  horseback.  He  had  rarely  walked  so  far 
as  he  had  walked  that  day  as  a  punishment  for  straggling' 
from  the  line  of  march. 

There  are  many  ideas  in  the  mind  of  even  an  Indian 
boy.  but  Punk  felt  as  if  all  the  ideas  he  was  accustomed  to 
were  leaving  him.  They  were  being  crowded  out  by  the 
pale-face  ideas  in  that  empty  house,  and  he  longed  to  get 
up  and  run  away. 
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"Catch  him.  Tie  him  up.  No.  Ugh  !"  he  muttered, 
discontentedly.  "  Go  look  all  over.  See  fort." 

Several  army  officers  and  soldiers  were  busily  at  work 
pointing  out  to  the  Kiowa  warriors  the  limits  of  their  lirst 
camping  ground.  No  great  "  talk"  or  giving  of  presents 
was  to  he  until  things  were  in  order,  and  that  might  require 
two  or  three  days.  Dr.  Prouty  and  his  assistants  had 
work  on  their  hands,  and  Punk  was  entirely  forgotten 
until  the  next  morning.  He  knew,  and  nobody  else  cared 
to  know,  that  as  soon  as  the  great  drove  of  horses,  mules, 
and  ponies  that  made  the  band  a  rich  one  were  "  corralled, " 
he  had  gone  to  the  corral  as  the  only  spot  lie  could  think 
of  where  he  might  feel  at  home.  He  knew  that  there 
would  be  plenty  to  eat,  and  he  ventured  back  to  his  fa- 
ther's lodge,  as  soon  as  it  was  set  up,  and  got  some  supper. 
The  great  chief  was  to  have  one  of  the  best  houses,  but  the 
ceremony  of  giving  it  to  him  was  yet  to  be  performed. 

Punk  slept  among  the  ponies  as  contentedly  as  if  lie 
had  been  a  colt,  and  a  particularly  untamed  one,  but  he 
was  astir  by  daylight  in  the  morning.  The  corral  was  on 
the  bank  of  the  little  river  running  through  the  Reserva- 
tion, and  Punk's  first  performance  was  to  take  a  good 
swim,  and  come  ashore  a  reasonably  clean  young  Kiowa. 
Wben  he  was  once  more  clothed  in  his  piece  of  deer-skin. 
he  looked  around  in  all  directions,  and  concluded  to  go  to 
the  lodge  for  breakfast. 

There  was  to  be  an  attempt  to  civilize  as  well  as  "cor- 
ner" that  band  of  wild  rod  men.  The  Reservation  itself 
•was  as  large  as  several  pale-face  counties,  and  was  of  good 
lands,  bad  lands,  mountains,  and  valleys.  Farming  was 
to  be  taught  at  the  Agency,  and  mechanics  were  to  be 
made  out  of  Kiowas,  and  it  was  said  that  several  kinds  of 
missionaries  were  coming.  Punk  had  but  a  faint  idea  of 
what  that  might  be,  but  he  was  growing  more  courageous, 
and  his  curiosity  helped  him  face  the  wonders  before  him. 
He  almost  felt  sure  that  he  would  not  be  afraid  of  a  mis- 
sionary. 

The  breakfast  at  the  lodge  of  Kicking  Mule  was  cooked 
for  him  first  and  his  older  sons,  but  Punk's  turn  came  at 
last.  His  father  and  brothers  had  heard  the  name  given 
him  by  the  Major,  and  they  did  not  let  go  of  it. 

"Ugh!"  said  Kicking  Mule.  "Great  war  chief  say 
Punk.  Kiowa  say  so.  Good  medicine." 

Hardly  had  Punk  finished  eating  the  first  piece  of  cold 
boiled  salt  pork  that  he  had  ever  tasted,  before  he  had  a 
tremendous  sensation.  He  had  been  sent  for  by  Major 
Voorhees  and  Dr.  Prouty,  and  here  were  the  "orderly" 
and  the  "scout"  from  head-quarters. 

Punk  obeyed  in  silence  until  he  stood  in  front  of  the 
great  white  men,  and  heard  his  father  ask,  "What  for 
want  boy  ?" 

"  Dress  him  up,"  said  Dr.  Prouty.  "  Make  young  pale- 
face of  him.  Handsome  boy.  Young  chief." 

"  He'll  know  a  heap,  then,"  said  Major  Voorhees,  grave- 
ly ;  and  Punk  was  almost  in  dread  of  what  he  might  know 
if  all  the  things  he  saw  before  him  should  be  put  upon  him. 

A  very  brilliant  old  red  "  polo"  cap  came  first,  and  it 
changed  his  whole  appearance  in  a  moment.  So  did  a  red 
flannel  shirt  that  followed,  but  Punk  put  on  a  pair  of 
bright  blue  trousers  with  a  shudder.  It  was  fine,  but  it 
was  awful,  and  the  orderly  had  to  help  him  get  on  some 
very  gay  cotton  stockings  and  a  loose  pair  of  shoes.  Tln'ii 
the  orderly  tied  a  green  and  white  neck-tie  under  the  roll- 
ing collar  of  the  flannel  shirt,  and  Punk  was  "up  and 
dressed"  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 

"  He  ought  to  be  able  to  read  now,  doctor,"  said  Major 
Yoorhees,  ' '  according  to  your  theory.  Give  him  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  and  a  pair  of  gloves,  and  he  ought  to  write 
and  cipher." 

"  He  knows  some  things  already  that  he  never  knew 
before,"  said  the  fun-loving  Agent,  but  neither  of  them 
laughed  until  Kicking  Mule  himself  did.  That  was  when 
Punk  tried  to  strut  around  in  those  shoes.  The  shoes 


themselves  were  uncomfortable  enough,  but  added  to  them 
were  the  trousers. 

"  Put  your  coat  on  now,"  said  the  Major,  holding  out  a 
jacket  with  gilt  buttons  and  braid  upon  it,  that  must  have 
been  made  for  some  kind  of  a  drummer-boy. 

Punk's  pride  of  dress  was  fully  aroused,  and  he  put  the 
jacket  on  with  a  face  full  of  determination  to  walk.  He 
was  the  first  of  all  young  Kiowas  to  be  rigged  up  in  that 
way,  but  the  Indian  boy  was  not  living  anywhere  who 
could  do  well  with  his  first  trial  of  shoes  and  stockings. 

He  was  on  the  Reservation ;  he  was  at  the  Agency;  he 
had  begun  right  off  to  be  a  white  man,  and  one  of  these 
days  he  might  feel  at  home  in  a  house.  Just  now  it  came 
strongly  upon  him  that  he  wished  himself  back  in  the  cor- 
ral or  in  the  river,  for  all  the  red  and  white  men  around 
him  gave  up  being  dignified  and  began  to  laugh. 

"Dr.  Prouty, "  exclaimed  Major  Voorhees,  "you  will 
be  on  good  terms  with  your  Indians.  It's  the  best  thing 
you  could  have  done.  Let  him  take  off  all  but  the  cap, 
and  be  easy." 


'PUNK    WAS    'UP   AND    DRESSED'    FOR   THE   FIRST   TIME   IN 
HIS    LIFE." 


"He'll  come  to  them  by  degrees, "chuckled  the  Agent; 
but  he  made  Punk  understand  that  all  that  finery  was  to 
be  his,  piece  by  piece,  thereafter,  as  fast  as  he  should  prove 
himself  "a  good  Indian." 

It  was  hard  to  take  off  anything  except  the  shoes,  but 
every  dog  in  camp  barked  or  yelped  and  ran  when  he  saw 
Punk  coming  toward  him  with  that  red  cap  on. 

"  Some  pale-face,"  said  he,  as  he  stood  before  his  mother, 
proudly,  and  she  also  laughed  as  she  replied : 

"Head  little  bit  pale-face.  Rest  all  Kiowa.  Heap 
Punk:" 
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THE  SKIPPER  AND   HIS  CKAFT. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

II  ili.-  dear  children  who  write  to  me  would 
like  to  please  me  very,  very  much,  let,  me  tell 
them  how  they  may  do  so.  Perhaps  they  will 
laiuli  when  1  s;iy  tliat  a  really  good  letter  for  the 
post-office  Box  should  have  no  beginning  ami  no 
end — it  should  begin  iu  the  middle.  In  other 
words,  you  may  leave  out  all  the  excuses  and 
apologies,  all  the  little  bits  of  explanation,  and 
in-lead  of  saying  that  you  thought,  having  no- 
thing else  to  do  to-day,  y»u  would  write  to  the 
POM  mistress,  or  that,  as  so  many  other  children 
are  writing,  you  have  decided  to  do  so  too  :  just 
let  all  that  be  taken  for  granted.  Think  of  some 
i  •  -.  i  nt  sight  you  have  seen,  or  of  some  treat  you 
have  had — a  journey  or  a  visit,  a  play  or  a  party 
or  a  new  book — and  describe  it  for  all  the  little 
renders.  Do  not  mind  saying  anything  about 
your  writing;  I  am  sure  you  always  write  your 
rerj  best.  If  possible,  avoid  using  the  word  got. 
Win-never  you  are  about  to  use  that  word,  stop 
a  minute  and  see  if  there  is  any  other  which  will 
express  your  meaning  as  well;  it  is  never  an  ele- 
gant word.  Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 
Never  use  a  pencil.  Always  sign  your  name  in 
full.  The  Postmistress  likes  to  know  what  your 
name  is.  and  where  you  live ;  she  might  desire 
some  day  to  send  you  a  letter  of  your  very  own, 
and  how  could  she  do  so  if  you  left  out  any  part 
of  the  address?  When  you  have  said  all  you  can 
think  of,  don't  wrinkle  up  your  brows  and  puzzle 
ymir  wits  in  the  effort  to  think  of  something  else, 
but  just  stop.  If  it  sounds  a  little  abrupt,  never 
mind.  The  very  best  letters  in  the  world  are 
those  which  tell  something  in  simple,  plain  lan- 
guage, like  the  conversation  of  friends,  and  \vhich 
break  off  the  moment  their  story  is  told. 

A  kind  mamma  sends  all  the  way  from  London 
the  letter,  or  story,  which  follows  : 

WHAT  DID  IT  ALL  MEAN? 

They  were  two  little  American  girls,  although 
they  had  passed  some  years  of  their  young  li\  es 
in  France,  and  were  now  living  in  England. 

Besides  being  American  by  birth  and  parentage, 
they  had  been  told  about  many  of  the  habits  and 
plays  of  American  children.  Up  to  the  time  of 
this  adventure  of  theirs  they  firmly  believed  in 
Santa  Claus,  and  that  he  came  down  the  chim- 
ney to  fill  stockings  with  all  things  good  for  the 
happiness  of  children. 

Now,  unfortunately,  their  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  this  dear  old  friend  is  sadly  shaken,  and 
I  will  tell  you  how  it  all  happened. 

Tne  mother  of  little  Emma  and  Sophy  had  told 
them  that  when  she  was  a  child  in  America  she 
always  wrote  a  letter  to  Santa  Claus  every  year, 
telling  him  what  she  wranted.  Then  she  used  to 
give  this  letter  to  her  father  to  mail,  and  Santa 
Claus  always  brought  exactly  what  she  had  asked 
for. 

So  Emma  and  Sophy,  during  the  years  they 
sp'-nr.  in  France,  always  wrote  for  what  they 
wanted,  and  after  their  father  had  mailed  the 
letter,  they  too  found  that  Santa  Claus  brought 
the  coveted  gifts  exactly  as  he  used  to  do  for 
their  HP  >t  II-T  \  i-ar-  l"'i'i  ire. 

In  France  they  told  this  wonderful  circum- 
stance to  their  txi/n"  and  little  playmates,  but 
were  always  laughed  at.  he-cause,  in  France  Santa 
Claus  is  not  the  patron  saint  of  good  boys  and 

firls  at  Christmas-tide.     It  is  the  "good  child 
esus"  who  brings  presents  to  French  children, 
and  on  Christmas  Eve  they  leave  out  their  sabots, 
or  little  wooden  shoes.   These  are  filled  with  toys. 


if  they  have  been  gnoil  children,  but  if  naughty 
or  undeserving,  there  is  for  them  only  the  much- 
dreaded  very?,  or  su  ileh. 

Now  this  'particular  >ear  of  which  I  am  telling 
you,  Emma  and  Sophy  were  li\in^  in  England, 
ami  just  before  Chrislmas  they  wrote  the  usual 
letter  of  requests  tn  Santa  Claus,  London,  Eng- 
land. Unfortunately  they  conceived  the  inde- 
pendent idea  of  mailing  iliis  letter  themselves. 
Emma  was.  nine  years  old  now.  and  Sophy  seven, 
and  they  thought  themselves  quite  old  enough  to 
put  this  important  letter  in  the  pillar-box.  They 
did  so,  and  were  ever  so  happy  over  this  little 
act  of  independence,  until  a  lew  days  had  passed 
away.  Then,  alas!  one  evening  the  postman 
brought  a  letter  to  the  hi  tine  of  t  hese  little  girls, 
and  it  was  addressed  to  one  of  them,  but  it  bad 
no  stamp  on  ii.  only  the  official  stamp  of  "Her 
Majesty's  General  Post-office." 

'I'll.,  letter  was  opened  at  the  supper  table,  and 


the  appetites  of  Emma  and  Sophy  were  sadly 
spoiled  when  from  this  mysterious  envelope  fell 
their  two  neatly  written  letters  to  Santa  Claus. 
Was  it  not  abominable?  and  who  could  have 
been  to  blame?  Santa  Claus  had  never  done  so 
cruel  a  thing  before,  and  if  the  Post-office  people 
had  opened  the  letters,  it  was  a  most  rude  and 
unheard-of  proceeding  on  their  part. 

To  soothe  Emma  and  Sophy  their  father  told 
them  to  put  the  letters  in  another  envelope,  and 
he  would  direct  and  mail  this  one  himself.  This 
was  agreed  to  by  the  little  maidens,  and,  strange 
to  say,  this  letter  never  came  back  to  them. 

However,  their  faith  in  the  existence  of  Santa 
Claus  was  sadly  shaken,  and  they  did  not  expect 
what  they  had  asked  for;  so  they  went  about 
with  rather  a  grieved  look  on  their  dear  little 
faces,  just  as  grown-up  people  have  when  "hope 
is  quite  dead  in  their  hearts." 

Now  this  is  what  happened  at  Christmas. 
Emma  and  Sophy  laid  a  deep,  deep  plot  to  find 
out  for  themselves  if  there  really  were  a  Santa 
Claus  who  came  down  the  spare-room  chimney. 
And  tliis  was  the  plot.  They  decided  to  go  to 
bed  very  early  on  Christmas  Eve.  even  earlier 
than  mamma  wished;  then  they  were  to  go  di- 
rectly to  sleep  and  have  a  good  nap  before  the 
mystical  hour  of  midnight.  Emma  was  to  wake 
herself  up,  if  possible,  and  then  awaken  Sophy. 
Together  they  would  go  to  the  spare  room,  open 
softly  the  door,  and  see  Santa  Claus. 

Their  plot  worked  beautifully.  They  went  to 
bed  most  amiably ;  Sophy  took  her  nap.  but  poor 
excited  Emma  never  closed  her  eyes,  except  for 
the  necessary  winking  of  them.  A  long  time  aft- 
er she  had  heard  papa  and  mamma  go  to  their 
room,  and  when  all  was  silent,  site  looked  at  the 
clock,  which  pointed  to  the  "witching  hour." 
Hurriedly  awakening  poor,  startled  Sophy,  to- 
L'eiher  they  trotted  to  the  spare -room  door. 
Opening  it  ever  so  softly,  they  were  nearly  fright- 
ened "out  of  their  wits"  at  the  sight  of  an  old 
man  standing  looking  at  their  stockings,  and 
laughing  heartily  at  quite  a  large  hole  where 
Sophy's  small  toes  always  tcould  come  out. 

From  one  of  his  pockets  he  was  just  drawing 
two  sailor-boy  dolls.  Oh]  it  was  all  too  dread- 
ful, too  real,  too  like  the  descriptions  they  had 
always  heard  of  white-bearded  Santa  Claus.  and 
he  was  bringing  two  of  the  very  toys  for  which 
they  had  w;ritten. 

Sophy,  being  otdy  seven,  began  to  sob  softly 
witli  ;  niha,  also  greatly  terrified,  and 

deciding  that  "discretion  was  the  better  part  of 
\aloi-."  took  her  little  sister's  hand,  leading  her 
away  to  mamma's  room.  Into  this  they  dashed, 
half  mad  witli  fear. 

Now  begins  the  strange  part  of  this  adventure. 
Mamma  soothed  her  frightened  darlings,  but  papa 
did  not  say  a  word,  did  not  even  scold  at  being 
disturbed;  and  why?  Well,  because  he  was  not 
there.  Mamma  seemed  unable  to  offer  any  ex- 
planation of  liis  absence,  but  Emma  knew  that 
she  had  heard  his  voice  when  he  went  to  his  bed. 

Mamma  led  them  gently  back  to  their  room, 
and  "  tucked  them  all  snugly  in  bed,"  but  if  Emma 
badilap'i  she  v.  mild  have  gotie  at  once  back  to 
the  spare  room  to  examine  Santa  Claus  a  little 
nearer. 

The  next  morning  the  children  found  all  the 
gifts  they  had  asked  for,  and  they  also  found 
papa  at  breakfast  as  usual. 

Now  these  Hi  tie  girls  have  two  great  mysteries 
which  their  heads  are  not  capable  of  unravelling : 
tii  st,  pupa's  unexplained  absence  at  midnight,  and 
his  early  return  ;  next,  why  it  was  that  the  Santa 
Claus  they  saw  was  notfat,  as  he  ought  to  ha\  e 
IM'I  n.  hut  \\as  no  taller  nor  stouter  than  their 
own  papa.  ANNIE  F.  HTATT. 


NORMAL  PARK,  ILLINOIS. 

I  go  to  thr  i  in,],.  County  Normal  School,  and 
study  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geogra- 
phy. There  is  a  workshop  connected  with  the 
sehool.  where  I  have  made  a  small  pump  out  of 
It  will  pump  water,  atid  is  not  more  than 
half  a  foot  in  height.  We  have  at  school  a  library, 
containing  nearly  three  thousand  readable  vol- 
umes. I  am  making  an  afghan  for  my  father. 

ALICE. 


\i.t.\uA,  COMBER,  COUNTY  DOWN,  IRELAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  am  a  little  girl  eleven 
years  old,  and  have  been  getting  HARPEU'S  YOCM. 
PEOPLE  for  a  year.  I  like  it  very  much.  I  have 
never  written  to  you  before,  but  I  would  like  to 


somet  imes.  I  live  in  the  country,  atid  have  t  hive 
brothers,  two  older  and  one  younger  than  m  \sclf. 
u  e  have  ponies  ami  pets  of  different  kinds.  I 

ha\  e  a  doll's  house,  the  model  of  our  own  d  well- 

iiig-housc  ;  I  had  it  all  refurnished  this  Christmas. 

I  have  holida  \  -  Mo\\  .  and  enjoy  them  very  mileh. 
My  two  elde-t  brothers  go  to  a  day  school  in  Bel- 
fast,  I'Ut  -lames,  my  youngest  in-other,  and  my- 
self have  lessons  at  home  with  a  governess. 

ELIZA  ^MONTGOMERY  A. 


EDGEWOOD,  PKNSSVLVANIA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  almost  twelve  years  of  age, 
and  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  a  long 
time.  I  enjoy  it  very  much.  I  live  near  Pitts- 
burgh, and  we  burn  natural  gas  in  our  grates  in- 
stead of  coal.  A  little  friend  who  lives  beside 
me  and  myself  each  has  a  donkey  to  ride,  and 
one  is  named  Jack  and  one_  named  Jill.  I  have 
been  to  Europe  and  California,  and  took  my  dolly, 
called  Baby  Bunting,  with  me.  She  is  a  good 
traveller,  and  I  carried  her  up  Vesuvius,  and  let 
her  look  down  into  the  boiling  crater.  She  at- 
tracted a  good  deal  of  attention  among  the  chil- 
dren in  every  place  we  went,  and  in  Italy  they 
called  her  a  "bambino"  and  in  Switzerland  a 
"puppet."  I  have  only  one  brother,  and  as  he 
has  gone  on  a  trip  to  Florida.  I  am  a  little  lone- 
some. I  am  so  glad  there  is  to  be  another  story 
by  Mrs.  Lillie  soon.  I  hope  my  letter  is  not  too 
long,  and  will  be  published.  Good-by. 

ANNIE  D.  C. 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  suppose  you  may  think 
it  foolish  for  a  boy  eleven  years  old  to  read  fairy 
tales,  but  I  do  think  Howard  Pyle  writes  the 
nicest  and  most  interesting  stories  I  ever  read. 
I  always  look  forward  to  Wednesday,  for  that  is 
the  day  on  which  I  get  my  paper.  I  think  if  I 
could  not  take  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  any 
more  I  should  feel  as  if  I  had  lost  a  dear  friend. 
BENNIE  N.  F. 

I  am  a  great  deal  older  than  you,  my  boy.  and 
I  am  very  fond  of  fairy  stories,  so  that  I  am  not 
surprised  at  your  liking  them. 


01  Lne  ciuo  is  10  give  a  goou  omiier  10  me  poor 
children  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  one  for  them- 


uuiiuit-u  \\LIO  cannot  uiioiu  to  uiiy  oue  LOI  ineui- 

selves.  Every  member  has  to  wear  a  badge  with 
the  initials  C.  C.  C.  At  the  appointed  hour  a  line 
of  children  of  all  ages  from  six  to  sixteen  extend- 
ed to  Ninth  Street,  half  a  block  away,  waiting  to 
gain  admittance  to  the  spacious  hall,  where  the 
great  banquet  was  laid  out  for  the  six  hundred  or 
more  children  outside.  At  a  given  signal  to  the 
policemen  in  charge,  the  whole  line  began  to  pour 


beautiful  music.  After  a  magician  had  pleased 
them  with  magic  and  a  "Punch  and  Judy"  show, 
the  gifts  were  given  out  by  a  man  dressed  up  as 


e  gs  were  gven  ou  y  a  man  resse  up  a 
Santa  Claus.  Then  the  children  were  dismissed 
The  Christmas  Club  is  a  regular  organization,  an 


e      rstmas     u     s  a  reguar  organzaton,  an 
this  is  the  third  year  of  its  existence.    Our  presi- 
dent is  Mollie  V..  and  vice-president.  Charlie  S. 
The  initials  C.  C.  C.  on  the  badge  stand  for  Chil- 
dren's Christmas  Club. 

Your  little  friend  and  reader,       FELIX  M. 


ALBANY,  NEW  Y..KK. 

We  are  three  little  girls,  and  all  take  this 
charming  paper,  and  take  great  pleasure  in  read- 
ing the  Post-office  Box.  For  pets  one  of  us  lias 
a  canary  named  Dick  and  a  cat  Nigger.  Don't 
you  think  Nigger  is  a  queer  name  for  a  pet:-  We 
named  him  Nigger  because  he  is  black.  Do  we 
pay  to  put  in  an  exchange?  With  love. 

MAMIE.  MAGGIE,  and  MAP.V. 

There  is  no  charge  for  the  publication  ,  .1  "an  ex- 
change. Suppose  you  change  the  black  kitty's 
name  to  Sable  or  Noir ;  I  do  not  like  the  name 
you  have  given  him. 


RAVBNSWOOD,  LONG  Isi  AND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — T  am  a  girl  twelve  \e;|rs 
old.  I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for 
two  years,  and  like  it  very  much  indeed.  Miss 
Alcott.  Mrs.  Lillie.  and  Sophie  Swett  are  my  fa- 
vorite authors.  I  am  an  only  child,  and  live  in 
the  country.  I  have  two  dogs  and  two  cats. 
One  of  my  dogs  is  a  fine  lemon  setter,  a  year  and 
a  half  old.  all  white  except  a  yellow  spoi  on  the 
top  of  his  head  and  a  little  on  his  ears  The 
fringe  on  his  legs  and  tail  is  very  liamUoine. 
His  name  is  Sport.  He  takes  one  of  the  eats  in 
his  mouth,  and  runs  around  with  her  ;  she  is  not 
a  bit  afraid  of  him.  The  other  dog's  name  is  Jip ; 
he  is  a  black  and  tan.  He  strayed  into  the  house 
one  day  about  five  years  ago.  and  for  three  \  ears 
he  would  not  let  anyone  touch  him.  and  even 
now  he  is  still  afraid.  If  you  even  look  at  him 
he  will  wag  his  tail,  and  the  cat  will  hot  stand 
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this  :  she  will  go  up  to  him  and  stand  on  his  tail 
and  bite  it.  He  dues  not  mind  her.  She  is  white, 
with  yellow  eyes;  her  name  is  Daisy.  1  hud 
three  V.inls  :  their  names  were  Cherie,  Bijou,  and 
Beauty,  one  died  of  a  sun-stroke  and  the  others 
were  found  dead  in  their  cages.  I  enjoy  Dickens 
veiy  iiiuc-h.  I  have  just  read-1  rofeqr  /'»"'<'"  ; 
I  like  it  very  much.  I  have  also  read  Walter 
Scott's  Waverleu,  and  like  it  very  much  too.  I 
also  like  A'/*; '  \',initi-  and  Longfellow's  "Court- 
ship ol'  Miles  Standish."  FLORENCE  OGDEN  H. 

VALLEJO,  CALIFORNIA. 

I  have  a  parrot  and  my  sister  lias  a  dog.  My 
parrot  is  very  cute:  he  is  a  very  young  bird. 
and  when  he  is  a  little  older  he  will  say  a  great 
many  things,  but  young  as  he  is.  he  says  a 
greal  many  words.  My  parrot  is  named  Billy, 
and  the  dog  is  named  Ginger.  Isn't  that  a  funny 
name  for  a  dug?  I  have  lived  in  California  all 
my  life,  and  I  never  have  been  in  any  other 
State  Were  you  ever  in  California?  Itisavery 
hoalihful  place.  I  would  like  very  much  to  go 
t»  New  York  and  see  you.  My  papa  is  a  naval 
officer,  and  he  takes  me  aboard  -  ship,  and  I 
have  very  nice  times.  The  ship  he  is  on  now  is 
at  Oakland,  and  he  took  me  there  one  day,  and  I 
staid  three  days.  I  had  a  very  nice  time.  too. 
Jt  is  very  cold  now.  My  school  opened  to-day. 
I  received  a  great  many  presents  Christinas ;  did 
youy  I  am  very  fond  of  playing  with  dolls.  I 
don't  believe  I  could  go  without  them.  Did  you 
play  with  dolls  when  you  were  a  little  girl? 

MABEL  B. 

Shall  I  tell  you  a  droll  story  I  read  the  other 
day  about  a  parrot?  A  prize  had  been  offered 
f.ir  the  parrot  which  should  utter  the  most  intel- 
ligent speech  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  A 
gentleman  drilled  his  bird  in  one  sentence  until 
it  i-iiuld  speak  it  with  great  fluency,  and  when 
tin-  day  of  the  competition  arrived,  he  took  his 
pet  to  the  appointed  place  after  all  the  others 
had  been  brought  in  and  put  in  place.  Uncover- 
ing his  cage,  Polly  looked  about  knowingly,  held 
his  head  on  one  side,  and  exclaimed,  "  What  a 
lot  of  parrots!"  Polly  took  the  prize.  Now  I 
have  no  time  to  answer  all  your  little  questions, 
so  please  fancy  my  replies  for  yourself. 


For  two  weeks  Archie  was  laid  up  in  bed  with 
fever,  the  result,  of  being  in  the  water.  Imt  under 
the  skilful  treatment  of  the  doctor  and  the  pa- 
tient, loving  care  of  his  mother,  he  gradually  re- 
covered, and  was  soon  bright  and  well  as  ever. 

Fred  never  looks  at  his  new  boots  now  with- 
out thinking  of  his  and  Archie's  adventure. 

SHEM-ISM),  ENOLAND.  1IAI1KY  C.  (age  18). 


ve,  UPTON  ^.  i>., 

Brooklandville,  Baltimore  County,  Maryland. 


MILFORD  CENTRE,  OHIO. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  three 
years,  and  enjoy  reading  it.  I  go  to  school.  In 
winter  I  skate  there  :  (he  distance  is  about  one 
mile  and  a  half.  I  have  a  shepherd  dog,  a  cat, 
and  a  squirrel.  The  dog  is  trained  to  get  my 
ball  when  I  throw  it  away,  and  he  will  carry  a 
basket  at  my  side.  When  'l  hide  my  hat  and  tell 
him  to  get  it.  he  will  go  and  hunt,  and  when  he 
finds  it  he  will  bring  it  to  me  hi  his  mouth  ;  he 
will  carry  wood  too.  I  would  like  to  correspond 
with  some  boy  of  my  age.  I  am  thirteen  years 
old.  MAURICE  MARTIN. 

SOUTH  HAVEN,  MICHIGAN. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  We  have  taken 
HARPER'S  YIUNI;  l'i:oi'i.i:  ever  since  it.  was  rirst 
published,  anil  like  it  very  much;  we  have  a 
bound  volume  for  1880.  1  like  Howard  Pyle's 
stories  very  much:  they  are  so  funny.  I  sup- 
pose you  had  a  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy 
New-Year;  I  did.  My  brother  Willy  takes  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  now,  but  papa  says  I  may 
take  it  when  I  am  old  enough.  I  have  three  bro- 
thers and  three  sisters.  Two  of  my  brothers  are 
away  in  Kansas.  I  have  four  dolls.  The  oldest 
is  three  years  old  ;  her  name  is  Ruby.  She  had  a 
chair  for  a  Christmas  present.  Do  you  not 
think  I  have  a  big  family?  May  I  write  again 
some  time?  If  I  do.  1  will  try  and  write  a  better 
letter.  BESSIE  B. 

This  is  a  very  good  letter,  dear. 


A  SEA-SIDE  ADVENTURE. 

"  Come  on.  Archie,  and  let  us  gather  some  shells 
on  the  beach,"  said  Fred  Dalton  to  his  brother 
one  sunny  day 

Archie  'flung  down  the  book  he  was  reading, 
and  eagerly  followed  his  brother,  for  he  was  very 
fond  of  the  brightly  colored  shells,  of  which  num- 
bers were  to  be  found. 

When  they  reached  the  beach  they  found  that, 
the  tide  was  very  low,  so  that  they  were  able  to 
collect  a  great  many  shells,  which  were  safely 
deposited  in  the  basket  they  had  brought  with 
them. 

Whilst  Archie  was  busily  engaged  in  reaching 
a  large  bright  shell,  Fred  suddenly  called  out : 
"Oli.  Archie,  look  at  that  beautiful  cluster  over 
by  that  rock!  Do  let  us  wade  across  and  get 
them." 

Archie  agreeing,  they  took  off  their  shoes  and 
stockings,  and  were  soon  busily  engaged  picking 
up  the  bright  shells. 

When  they  had  as  many  as  they  could  pos- 
sibly carry,  they  turned  to  go  back  again.  But 
what  was  their  dismay  to  see  the  rock  they  were 
on  surrounded  by  deep  water,  which  was  gradu- 
ally rising  higher  and  higher,  and  their  boots, 
which  they  left  on  the  other  side,  gradually  be- 
coming covered  with  water,  until  nothing  was  to 
be  seen  of  them  ! 

"  Shout  for  help.  Archie  !— shout !"  cried  Fred, 
whilst  he,  in  a  hoarse  voice  quite  unlike  his  own, 
shunted.  "  Help  !  help  !" 

"I  want  to  go  home.  Fred.  Oh,  do  let  me  go 
home  !"  said  Archie,  crying  bitterly. 

Fred  soothed  him  as  best  he  could,  and  then, 
hastily  taking  out  his  handkerchief,  and  snatch- 
ing off  Archie's  pinafore,  he  tied  them  on  a  stick 
that,  happened  to  be  lying  near,  and  waved  it 
above  his  head,  shouting  wildly  for  help  the 
while.  After  doing  this  for  some  time  without 
success,  he  flung  down  the  stick  in  despair. 

••We  shall  be  drowned,  Archie,  I  know  we 
shall."  he  cried,  whilst  Archie  burst  into  tears 
again. 

"  That  you  sha'n't,  me  'arties,  while  I'm  afloat," 
said  a  cheery  voice,  and  Fred  felt  as  if  he  could 
have  hugged  the  speaker  as  he  recognized  old 
Tim  the  fisherman,  an  old  friend  of  Archie's  and 
his,  as  he  whisked  round  the  corner  of  a  rock  in 
his  skiff,  the  Adeline,  a  strong,  weather-beaten 
craft. 

In  a  few  seconds  Fred  and  Archie,  with  the 
ba^kt-t  of  shells,  were  being  rowed  safely  home. 

"The  little  'arties  'as 'ad  an  adwcnture,  mum," 
said  old  Tim,  as  he  placed  the  children  in  Mrs. 
Dalton's  arms,  and  he  related  to  her  the  circum- 
stances as  they  had  been  told  to  him  by  Fred. 

"  I  shall  never  know  how  to  reward  you,  Tim," 
she  said  when  he  had  finished,  as  she  slipped  a 
half-sovereign  into  his  horny  palm. 

"  Lor'  bless  you.  mum,  I  on'y  did  as  any  body 
wid  a  bit  o'  'uman  nater  in  'em  would  'a  done," 
h^  said,  as  he  slipped  the  money  into  his  pocket 
and,  with  a  "Thankee,  mum,"  departed. 


SOUTH  BRANCH,  NEW  JERSEY. 

I  live  with  my  cousins  on  a  large  farm,  where 
we  raise  great  quantities  of  apples,  pears,  and 
other  fruits.  A  great  many  years  ago,  when  this 
country  was  in  the  sole  possession  of  the  Raritan 
Indians,  they  had  quite  a  large  village  on  one  end 
of  our  farm.  The  spot  where  the  village  stood 
can  be  seen  yet,  for  it  stands  on  a  little  hill,  and 
the  ground  around  it  is  a  great  deal  blacker  than 
the  surrounding  land.  My  uncle  thinks  that  it  is 
caused  by  the  Indians  having  emptied  their  dyes 
and  face  paints  and  left  the  ashes  of  their  camp 
fires  lying  upon  the  ground  in  the  village  all  the 
while  it  stood  there,  for  the  ground  is  very  rich. 
I  helped  plough  and  harrow  that  field  last  year 
and  the  year  before,  and  we  boys  picked  up  every 
Indian  arrow-head  that  we  saw,  and  there  were 
plenty  of  them.  Sometimes  we  would  each  come 
in  at  noon  with  a  pocketful  or  two.  In  that  way 
we  have  collected  a  large  boxful  of  them.  Some 
are  very  pretty,  being  of  either  black,  white,  or 
gray  flint.  As  we  boys  do  not  care  to  keep  all  of 
them,  and  can  find  more,  I  will  send  one  to  any 
reader  of  the  Post-office  Box  who  cares  to  s,  nd 
a  two-cent  stamp  to  pay  for  the  postage.  I  have 
a  cousin  who  is  a  beautiful  penman,  and  he  is 
giving  me  lessons,  but  I  am  afraid  I  don't  im- 
prove much  yet. 

Your  young  farmer  reader,         A.  QUICK. 

Thanks  for  the  arrow-head  you  were  g 1 

enough  to  send  to  the  Postmistress,  who  gave  it 
in  turn  to  one  of  her  boy  friends  to  add  to  his 
collection. 


GAY  HEAD,  NEW  YonK. 

I  attended  a  Christmas  tree,  and  had  a  very  nice 
time.  The  recitations  and  songs  were  charming. 
I  received  a  gold  ring,  some  candy,  and  nuts.  I 
go  to  school,  and  study  all  the  common  branches 
and  history,  and  our  teacher  teaches  us  physiolo- 
gy. I  have  three  sisters,  named  Katie,  Delia,  and 
Orma.  For  pets  we  have  a  dog  named  Rover  and 
a  cat  named  Tommy,  and  we  have  a  little  kitten 
named  Maltie.  My  favorite  books  are  Six  Girls, 
x/r'is*  Family  Robinson,  Xtii'/yn  House,  and  Alum*/ 
a  Man.  My  home  is  near  the  Catskill  Mountains  ; 
they  look  very  grand  in  both  summer  and  win- 
ter I  am  fourteen  years  old.  I  am  very  much 
pleased  to  think  that  the  new  serial  story  is  to 
commence  ;  I  hope  it  will  be  very  interesting.  I 
am  corresponding  with  a  girl  who  lives  in  Min- 
nesota; I  receive  very  interesting  letters  from 
her.  MINNIE  S. 

EBENSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  am  a  little  boy  ten  years  old.  I  go  to  school, 
and  study  arithmetic,  reading,  spelling,  writing, 
geography,  hygiene,  and  drawing.  I  did  not  miss 
one  day  of  school  for  four  months.  1  was  in  the 
B  Class  three  months,  and  in  that  time  I  was  at 
the  head  of  the  roll  of  honor  all  the  time.  On 
Christinas  I  had  given  me  a  walnut  desk,  a  gold 
ring,  a  book,  an  inkstand,  and  a  scrap-book.  I 
have  a  little  sister,  whose  name  is  Lovell  Maine 
B  We  have  a  little  Swiss  canary,  and  a  pretty 
!  little  kitten,  who  very  often  tries  to  kill  the  hird. 

FRED  D.  B. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  am  a  boy  twelve  years 

'  of  a"e  and  live  in  the  country.    Although  I  have 

taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  three  years, 


Maud  A'.  P.  W. :  With  so  many  pets,  you  must 
be  kept  busy.— Lillie  It.,  Annie  (>.,  Frank  U.S., 
Itcssic  H.,  and  Mary  It. :  Thank  you  each  and  all. 
—We  are  indebted  to  (  hristine  Stella  N.  for  the 
following  receipt  for  vim--ar  iMiidy  :  Two  cups 
of  brown  sugar,  a  h:ill'-cup  of  water,  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  and  a  little  butter.  Chris- 
tine and  her  sister  Ada  are  little  housekeepers 
already,  and  are  quite  famous  in  the  family  for 
their  candy,  which  Harry  and  Jamie  hi-lp  them 
eai,  liaby  Eddie  is  still  too  young  for  candy- 
pulls.— Jessie  I/ouise  F.  has  plenty  to  do  at  school 
for  a  girl  only  nine  years  old.  Poor  child,  she 
was  ill  in  bed  when  she  wrote  to  me.  I  hope  she 
is  quite  well  again  now. — Several  little  stories 
are  waiting  until  we  can  find  room  to  place 
them  in  the  Post-office  Box,  and  the  youthful 
authors  must  be  patient,  as,  indeed,  I  think  they 
are.  — Wilfred  and  Ermengunle  are  brother  and 
sister,  and  they  attend  the  same  school.  1  think 
—do  not  you?— that  Ermengarde  ought  always 
to  have  an  attendant  on  her  way  to  and  from 
school,  in  the  person  of  Wilfred,  and  that  he 
ought  to  be  ready  at  any  time  to  carry  her  books, 
and  perform  any  little  service  which  a  lady  may 
expect  from  a  gentleman.  I  should  blush  for 
Wilfred  if  I  supposed  that  he  ever,  for  one  mo 
nient,  kept  his  hat  on  his  head  in  the  house,  in 
the  presence  of  Ermengarde  or  his  mother.  The 
place  for  a  boy's  hat,  when  ladies  are  in  his  com- 
pany iiny  where  in-doors,  is  in  his  hand  or  on  the 
table,  never  on  his  head.  I  heard  a  little  fellow 
not  long  ago  reprove  his  friend  for  a  hasty  ex- 
pression. It  was  not  a  very  dreadful  word, 
though  it  was  not  a  polite  one,  and  my  little 
champion  said  "— 'sh,  —  'sh  !  ladies  are  present." 
I  was  pleased  to  observe  his  deference  to  ladies, 
but  I  thought,  too,  that  a  truly  gentlemanly  boy 
owes  it  to  himself  never  to  use  a  word  for  which 
in  any  company  he  would  fiud  it  necessary  to 
apologize. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTKIBUTOUS. 
No.  I. 

AN  EAST  SQUARE. 

1.  A  noted  mountain  system.     3.  An  animal.     3 
A  sport.    4.  Something  which  comes  in  winter. 


No.  2. 

A  DIAMOND. 

1.  A  letter.    2.  To  tear.    3.  A  man's  name.    4. 
utensil.    5.  A  letter.  JAMES  GRAV. 

No.  3. 

ENIGMA. 

In  trumpet  and  in  flute. 

In  horn,  not  in  lute. 

In  oboe,  not  in  lyre. 

In  mandolin,  not  in  guitar. 

In  tambourine,  not  in  cornet. 

In  organ,  not  in  spim-l 

In  violin,  not  in  cello 

In  zither,  not  in  piano.    MARY  B.  K. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  334. 

No.  1.—  Turkey.  Pol-and.  Greece.  Wales,  chili. 
Greenland.  Lapland.  Ireland.  Guinea. 
Morocco.  New  Zealand. 

No.  2.—  R-ate.  S-now.  P-ink.  T-rack.  P-ant. 
C-hair.  P-lace.  H-edge.  S-hall.  D-ear. 


No  3— 


JANITOR 

A  B   A  T  I    S 

N    A    M  E  S 

ITEM 

T    I    S 

O   S 

R 


No.  4.—  Marias. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  John  W.  Hunter.  lv  P.  Sutton.  Aubrey. 
Ceorgc  C.,  Haiti.'  Louise  Perkins.  Miriam  M. 
I  inn  Dongall  McDougall,  M'-sie  B.  Brown,  Annie 
and  Katie  Smith.  Harry  Pat.-rson,  Christine  Yau- 
,,,,,.  \v  \  s  .inn  ,  .lame's  McNider  Bertram 
Tow  nsend,  i  toekade  City.  Willie  D.  Davis,  Oliver 
1,'cna  Ha-sler,  Helen  Arnold.  C.  J.  Mont- 
"onit>rv  Laura  Oppenheimer,  Katie  Cahill,  James 
u  \v  "Lauber,  Gertie  Hurdy.  Charles  F.  Bns-ett, 
Mabel  A  Hale.  F.  Waeehlcr.  Theresa  Katz,  John 
Armstead  Welbourn,  and  otto  C.  Kahu. 


[For  EXCHANGES,  see  Zd  and  M  pages  nf 
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VOLUME  VII. 


THE    CHERRY    STREET    SNOW-SHOE    CLUB    I1AS    AN    UUTIXG. 


••MTTLE  BLUE  RIBBONS." 

'•T  ITTLE  lilue  Ribbons!"     We  call  her  that 

_Lj  From  the  ribbons  she  wears  in  her  favorite  hat : 
For  may  not   a   PIT.-OII  be  only  five, 
And  yet  have  tlie  neatest  of  taste  alive? 
A-  a   maitrr  of  fact,  this  one  has  views 
Of  the  strictest  sort  as  to  frocks  and  shoes; 
And  we  never  object  to  a  sash  or  bow 
When  "  Little  Blue  Ribbons"  prefers  it  so. 

••  I. it ile  Bine  Ribbons"  has  eyes  of  blue, 

And  an  arch   little  mouth,  when  the  teeth  peep  through ; 

And  her  primitive  look  is  wise  and  grave, 

With  a  sense  of  the  weight  of  the  word  "behave"; 


Though  now  and  again  she  may 
condescend 

To  a  radiant  smile  for  a  private 
friend  ; 

But  to  smile  forever  is  weak,  you 
know, 

And  "Little  Blue  Ribbons"  re- 
gards it  so. 

She's  a  staid  little  woman !  And 
so  as  well 

Is  her  ladyship's  doll,  "  Miss 
Bonnibelle" ; 

But  I  think  what  at  present  the 
most  takes  up 

The  thoughts  of  her  heart  is  her 
last  new  cup; 

For  the  object  thereon,  be  it  un- 
derstood, 

Is  the  "  Robin  that  buried  the 
'Babes  in  the  Wood.'" 

It  is  not  in  the  least  like  a  robin, 
though, 

But  "Little  Blue  Ribbons"  de- 
clares it  so. 

"  Little  Blue  Ribbons"  believes,  I 

think. 
That  the  rain  comes  -down  for  the 

birds  to  drink  ; 
Moreover,  she    holds,   in    a    cab 

you'd  get 
To  the    spot  where  the   suns   of 

yesterday  set; 


And  I  know  that  she  fully  expects  to  meet 
With  a  lion  or  wolf  in  Regent  Street. 
We  may  smile  and  deny  as  we  like.     But,  no; 
For  "Little  Blue  Ribbons"  still  dreams  it  so. 

Dear  "  Little  Blue  Ribbons !"     She  tells  us  all 

That  she  never  intends  to  be  "  great"  and  "  tall" 

(For  how  could  she  ever  contrive  tn  Mt. 

In  her  "  own,  own  chair,"  if  she  grew  one  bit !) ; 

And,  further,  she  says,  she  intends  to  stav 

In  her  "  darling  home"  till  she  gets  "  quite  gray" ; 

Alas!  we  are  gray;    and  we  doubt,  you  know, 

But  "Little  Blue  Ribbons"  will  have  it  so. 

— AUSTIN  DOBSON,  "At  the  Sign  of  the  Lyre." 


4.  There's  always  something  queer  about  these 
imported  toys. 


8.  Just  as  I  suspected— nothing 
but  sawdust. 


2.  Come  off  that,  will  you? 


5.  But  I'll  take  good  care  he  don't  play  any  of  his       9.  But  I'm  bound  to  see  this  tiling 
tricks  this  time.  tin-ouch ;  so  here  goes. 


ii> 

3.  Ki-yi !    Why,  hi-  actually  hit  me. 


- 


C.  Hello!    What's  happened?    7.  If  I  don't  make  him  look  silly!    10.  Won't  somebody  please  help  me  out? 


YOUNG  PEOPLE 
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THE  PASSENGER  IN  THE  GRAY  CLOAK. 

BY  DAVID  KER. 

••\1THEN  I  was  a  young  fellow,"   said   Mr.    Thomas 

\  \  Bullion,  of  the  well-known  London  firm  of  Bull- 
ion. Silvcrley,  &  Co,  "  I  was  the  most  positive  man  alive — 
never  let  anybody  else  say  a  word  when  once  I'd  made 
up  my  mind  about  anything.  If  I'd  heard  Nelson  talk 
all  nit  sea-fights  or  Soyer  about  cooking,  I'd  have  been 
sure  to  contradict  them,  and  make  out  I  knew  more 
.•iliont  it  than  they  did.  Somebody  said  once  to  my  poor 
brother  Jack,  the  lawyer — who  was  rather  a  dictatorial 
sort  of  a  chap  himself— that  he  did  well  to  Jay  down 
the  law,  for  he  certainly  hadn't  gained  much  by  taking 
it  a ii.  But  I  was  every  bit  as  bad  as  he  was,  and  worse 
too." 

Mr.  Bullion  brought  out  this  last  confession  with  that 
self-complacent  emphasis  wherewith  an  Englishman  will 
sometimes  own  himself  guilty  of  things  which,  if  laid  to 
his  charge  by  any  other  man,  would  probably  impel  him 
to  punch  that  other  man's  head  on  the  spot. 

"You  remember  that  story,  "he  proceeded,  ''about  the 
argumentative  man  who,  hearing  a  watchman  calling  out 
under  his  window  one  bitter  January  night,  'Past  one 
o'clock,  and  a  fine  starlight  morning!'  jumped  out  of  bed, 
rushed  to  the  window,  threw  it  up,  and  bawled  out  to 
him.  'Yes,  but  is  it  past  one  o'clock?'  Well,  sir,  that's 
just  the  sort  of  fellow  that  /was  when  I  first  started;  but 
I've  had  a  lesson  about  contradicting  and  being  positive 
that  will  last  me  all  my  life. 

"  This  was  how  it  happened.  One  cold  morning  in  the 
early  spring  (I  don't  exactly  remember  what  year  it  was, 
hut  anyway  more  years  ago  than  I'd  particularly  care  to 
count  now),  I  was  going  into  the  City  as  usual  by  omni- 
bus. There  were  four  or  five  other  men  in  the  same  line 
of  business  as  myself,  who  generally  went  in  about  the 
same  time  as  I  did;  and  when  I  got  into  the  'bus  that 
morning,  I  found  the  whole  lot  of  'em  together.  The 
only  man  there  that  I  didn't  know  was  a  queer-looking 
chap  who  sat  in  the  far  corner,  with  his  hat  so  pulled 
down  over  his  eyes,  and  the  collar  of  his  gray  cloak  so 
turned  up  round  his  neck,  that  his  face  could  hardly  be 
seen  at  all ;  and  he  kept  so  still  that  I  made  sure  he  must  be 
asleep,  and  thought  no  more  about  him. 

"Well,  we  all  began  talking,  and  somehow  or  other 
\\e  came  round  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  there  got 
up  a  dispute  about  whether  the  gate  of  Hougoumont  had 
really  been  shut  against  the  French  by  one  man  or  not. 
S.iin  Lockitt,  of  Lockitt  &  Redwood  (he's  dead  now,  poor 
fellow!),  stuck  out  that  it  had,  and  I,  of  course,  contra- 
dicted him  flat,  and  said  that  it  was  all  bosh,  and  that  no 
one  man  could  be  strong  enough  to  do  it. 

'  '  Ah,  we  all  know  your  ways,  Tom,'  says  Sam  ;  '  you'd 
say  black  was  white,  if  anybody  else  said  it  wasn't.  Did 
you  happen  to  be  engaged  at  Waterloo  yourself  without 
knowing  it  ?' 

"Never  you  mind,'  says  I;  'if  I  wasn't,  I've  known 
them  that  were,  or  that  have  met  others  who  were,  which 
is  the  same  thing.' 

''Of  course  it  is,'  says  Sam,  winking  at  the  rest. 
'Why,  Tom,  you're  as  good  as  that  countryman  in  the 
story,  who,  when  they  asked  him  if  he'd  ever  seen  the 
King,  replied,  "Noa,  I  niver  saw  the  King,  but  I've  got  a 
cousin  as  once  coom  very  nigh  seein'  the  Dook  o'  Wel- 
lington." ' 

"  Well,  then  I  got  quite  savage,  for  in  those  days 
I  could  never  abide  being  laughed  at ;  but  before  I 
could  break  out,  one  of  the  other  fellows  struck  in  sud- 
denly: 

•  'Look  here;  we're  just  three  to  three— Sam  and  we 
two  against  Tom  and  you  two.     This  gentleman  here' 
(pointing  to  the  man  in  the  gray  cloak)  'has  the  casting 
Beg  pardon,  sir:  which  way  do  you  say  it  was  ?' 


"The  gray-cloaked  man  turned  his  head  slowly  round, 
just  like  that  moving  wax  figure  in  Madame  Tussaud's, 
and  said,  in  a  sharp,  chopping  kind  of  voice,  as'  if  he  were 
giving  orders  to  cut  somebody's  head  off:  '  One  man  shut 
the  gate.  It  was  Colonel  McDonnell.' 

'  '  Oh,  indeed,'  says  I.  '  You  don't  happen  to  be  a  friend 
of  Colonel  McDonnell,  do  you?  or  perhaps  you're  Colonel 
McDonnell  himself,  and  we're  to  take  your  own  word 
that  you  did  it,  I  suppose  ?  What  do  you  know  about 
Waterloo.  I  should  like  to  know  ?' 

"The  man  never  answered  a  word,  but  just  turned 
down  the  collar  of  his  cloak,  lifted  his  hat  about  an  inch 
off  his  head,  and  looked  me  full  in  the  face. 

"Talk  of  being  hit  by  a  thunder-bolt!  If  half  a  dozen 
thunder-bolts  had  gone  down  my  throat,  one  after  the  oth- 
er, I  couldn't  have  been  more  utterly  floored.  This  man 
whom  I'd  been  contradicting,  and  bullying,  and  asking 
what  he  knew  about  Waterloo,  was  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton himself! 

"I've  never  been  positive  since  that  day,  and,  what's 
more,  I  don't  think  I  ever  shall  again." 


HOW  AUNT  PATIENCE  KILLED  THE 
PANTHER. 

BY    EMILY    BAILEY. 

T)EADING  one  day  a  story  called   "How  Grandmo- 
_L\j  ther   killed  the   Bear"  reminded   me   of   my  grand-  ! 
mother  and  the  stories  she  used  to  tell — dear  grandma! 
with  her  white  hair,  her  soft  dim  blue  eyes,  and  her  gen-  j 
tie  smile! 

Years  ago,  she  said  (one  cold  winter  night  when  the    ' 
wind  whistled  noisily  down  the  chimney,  and  we  gather-  ; 
ed  cozily  around  the  fire) — years  ago,  before  I  was  born,  ii 
Uncle  John  and  Aunt  Patience  came  from  England  to 
find  a  home  in  the  wilderness  here.     They  made  a  clear-  i 
ing,  and  built  a  little  log  house  with  only  one  room,  warm  ,  \ 
and  comfortable  in  winter,  pleasant  and  airy  in  summer.  H 
I  say  they,  for  Aunt  Patience  helped  with  her  hands  as  | 
well  as  with  her  heart.     In  those  days  the  chimney  was 
nearly  half  the  size  of  the  house,  and  in  the  cold  weather, 
when  the  stone  hearth  was  piled  high  with  the  big  logs  i 
cut  from  the  many  trees  that  grew  around  their  home,  I 
and  the  flames  roared  and  crackled  up  the  wide  mouth  of 
the  huge  chimney,  Aunt  Patience  thought  nothing  could 
be  more  cheerful  and  home-like;  and  in  the  summer  the  • 
cool  breeze  swept  down  from  the  tree-tops,  "singing  and  • 
sighing  like  a  voice  from  home,"  she  said. 

Aunt  Patience  was  very,  very  lonely  sometimes,  when  ; 
Uncle  John  would  go  to  mill,  and  she  could  not  hear  the  , 
strokes  of  his  axe  all  day  long.     The  nearest  mill  was 
many  miles  away,  and  one  bright  summer  morning  Uncle   >i 
John  started  with  the  bags  of  grain  securely  fastened  to 
the  back  of  the  old  horse,  and  with  his  gun  on  his  shoul- 
der, for  it  was  not  safe  to  ride  through  the  woods  with- 
out it. 

"Good-by,  little  woman,"  he  said;  "don't  be  lonely  or 
frightened.  When  it  begins  to  be  dark,  fasten  the  door 
and  window,  and  I  will  be  home  before  morning." 

Aunt  Patience  watched  him  spring  to  his  horse's  back, 
and  ride  away  in  the  sweet  dewy  June  morning,  with  a 
strange  dull  sinking  at  her  heart,  then  went  about  her 
daily  tasks,  making  the  house  bright  and  clean,  and  when 
night  came  she  milked  their  cow  Daisy,  and  locked  her 
up  in  the  little  lean-to  back  of  the  house,  for  fear  of  the 
Indians,  some  of  whom  were  impudent  and  thievish. 
Still,  Aunt  Patience  had  no  great  fear  of  them,  and  when 
all  was  done,  and  the  gloomy  night  settled  down,  she  saw 
all  was  safe,  and  took  her  work,  sat  down  by  the  one  light, 
and  tried  to  wait  quietly  for  the  welcome  sound  of  the  old 
horse's  footsteps  coming  through  the  wood. 

Nine!    ten!    said    the    little    clock    they   had   brought 
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from  their  home  over  the  sea.  No  sound  outside  but  the 
whip-poor-will's  plaintive  call  and  the  sighing  of  the 
night  wind. 

No  sound  ?  Hark  !  Was  that  a  footstep,  soft  and 
stealthy?  Indians,  thought  the  poor  woman,  listening, 
expecting  to  hear  a  harsh  whisper  at  the  key-hole,  "  White 
squaw  no  there?"  Again,  round  and  round  the  house, 
two  of  them,  she  thought.  It  seemed  like  two  pair  of 
creeping  feet,  then  a  scratching  sound,  and  a  low  deep 
growl  from  over  her  head.  Looking  suddenly  up  the 
wide  chimney,  she  saw  the  lithe  waving  body  and  fiery 
eyes  of  a  huge  panther  crouching  just  ready  to  spring' 
down. 

What  could  she  do  ?  Open  the  door  and  dash  away  to 
the  woods?  Certain  death!  for  then  she  would  be  an 
easy  prey  to  the  panther.  Another  deep  grow],  louder 
and  more  angry.  Then,  remembering  the  fear  such  crea- 
tures have  of  fire,  quick  as  thought  she  snatched  the  straw 
bed  from  the  bedstead  in  the  corner,  tore  open  the  cover, 
and  emptied  all  the  straw  upon  the  few  embers  that  still 
remained  on  the  hearth. 

In  a  moment  there  was  a  blaze,  a  fierce  heat,  and  with 
the  blaze  and  heat  pouring  into  his  face,  the  panther  gave 
loud  cries  of  rage  and  slunk  off  into  the  wood. 

But  Aunt  Patience  knew  too  well  it  was  only  for  a 
short  time.  Soon  the  fire  would  burn  itself  all  out,  and 
back  he  would  come.  Oh  for  the  sound  of  the  trot, 
trot,  trot  through  the  clearing  !  Alas  !  no  horse,  no 
Uncle  John.  Again  the  stealthy  footsteps  around  the 
house,  stealing  softly,  softly,  and  her  heart  grew  faint 
with  fear. 

Ah!  the  old  musket  over  the  door,  kept  to  frighten 
crows  from  the  corn  field  and  hawks  from  the  chickens. 
Quickly  it  was  taken  down,  as  quickly  loaded ;  then 
scratch!  scratch!  more  cautiously  than  before,  and  once 
more  Aunt  Patience  heard  the  blood -chilling  growl, 
the  fiery  eyes  looked  down,  and  the  huge  yellow  body 
swayed  to  and  fro  in  the  dim  light.  She  knelt  down, 
raised  the  gun  to  her  shoulder,  and  with  one  quick  prayer, 
fired. 

There  was  a  scream  of  rage  and  pain,  a  great  bound,  a 
mighty  crash,  and  Aunt  Patience  sprang  up  in  time  to 
miss  the  terrible  panther  falling  down  the  chimney  and 
rolling  over  and  over  on  the  floor  in  his  death  agony. 
Even  then  he  was  dangerous,  for  his  mighty  claws  tore 
up  great  slivers  of  the  wood,  and  his  huge  body,  as  it 
struggled  and  rolled  from  side  to  side,  broke  everything 
in  its  way. 

Aunt  Patience  climbed  on  the  high  bedstead  and 
crouched  in  one  corner,  trembling  and  fearing  that  her 
danger  was  not  over  yet.  At  last,  with  one  drawing  up 
and  straightening  of  the  great  limbs,  and  one  tremen- 
dous struggle,  the  monstrous  body  quivered  once  and  was 
still. 

Then  the  brave  little  woman  stepped  down  from  her 
place  of  safety,  crept  cautiously  across  the  floor,  expect- 
ing the  great  red  eyes  to  open  and  the  dreadful  claws  to 
:snatch  at  her,  till  she  reached  the  door,  when  in  a  mo- 
iment  the  fastenings  were  undone,  and  she  rushed  out  into 
the  fragrant  night  air.  As  she  did  so  the  welcome  sound 
.of  old  Whitefoot's  trot  came  faintly  to  her  ear,  then  near- 
er, nearer,  and  soon  she  saw  horse  and  rider  appear 
through  the  gloom.  Oh,  how  glad  she  was,  and  how 
ithankful  Uncle  John !  What  could  he  say  when  he  saw 
Ithe  great  beast  lying  dead  oil  the  floor  of  their  home, 
md  thought  that  but  for  her  bravery  and  courage  his 
llear  wife  might  have  been  torn  in  pieces  long  before 


Aunt  Patience  never  staid  alone  in  the  house  again  at 
light;  and  though  she  had  many  other  adventures  while 
iiving  in  the  wilderness  before  a  village  grew  up  around 
hem,  she  never  forgot  that  one  terrible  night  when  she 
cilled  the  panther. 


FIG.  1. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  TELEPHONE. 

BY  R.  B.  WILLIAMS. 

THE  telephone  which  I  am  about  to  describe  has  been 
a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  me,  and  as  I  think  it  too 
good  to  keep,  I  will  give  my  readers  the  plans  for  its  con- 
struction : 

The  materials  you  will  require  are  two  pine  boards  ten 
by  thirteen  inches,  and  half  an  inch  thick,  two  fresh  beef 
bladders,  one  box  of  four-ounce  tacks,  two  large  gutta 
percha    overcoat    buttons,    some 
strips  of  thin  leather  one-quarter 
of  an  inch  wide,  and  lastly,  some 
flexible  wire.     The  best  wire  for 
the  purpose  is  that  used  in  book 
binding  machines,  but  if  that  can- 
not be  obtained,  any  soft  flexible 
wire  will  do. 

Prepare  the  bladders  first  by 
blowing  them  up  tightly,  andleav- 
ing  them  so  for  a  day  or  two  un- 
til they  are  thoroughly  stretched, 

but  do  not  let  them  become  dry  and  hard.  While  the 
bladders  are  stretching  you  can  obtain  the  other  materials. 
To  begin,  take  one  of  the  boards,  and  having  brought  it 
to  the  required  dimensions,  draw  a  circle  in  its  centre 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  which  saw  out,  taking  care  to 
keep  on  the  line,  for  if  the  opening  is  not  round  and  even, 
the  instrument  will  not  work  satisfactorily. 

Next  take  one  of  the  bladders,  and 
after  cutting  the  neck  off,  cut  away 
about  one-third  of  it  from  end  to  end; 
then  soak  it  in  warm  water,  but  not 
too  hot,  until  it  becomes  white  and 
soft;  after  which  stretch  it  loosely  but 
evenly  over  the  opening,  letting  the 
inside  of  the  bladder  be  on  top,  and 
tack  temporarily  all  around  one  inch 
from  the  edge  of  the  opening. 

Now  test  it  by  pushing  the  centre 
with  your  finger;  if  it  stretches  smooth- 
ly and  without  wrinkles,  it  will  do; 
but  if  it  does  not,  you  must  change  its 
position  until  it  does  so.  Next  take  a 
strip  of  the  leather  and  tack  complete- 
ly around  the  edge  of  the  opening, 
putting  the  tacks  closely  together,  and 
taking  care  to  keep  the  bladder  stretched  evenly  while 
doing  so.  When  you  have  it  tacked  properly,  take  your 
knife  and  cut  away  that  part  of  the  bladder  on  the  outside 
strip.  (Fig.  1.) 

This  done,  break  off  three  feet  of  the  wire,  and  after 
attaching  it  to  one  of  the  buttons  (Fig.  2),  pass  the  free  end 
through  the  centre  of  the  bladder  until  the  button  rests  on 
its  surface.     Then  fasten  a 
weight  of  eight  pounds  to  the 
end  of  the  wire,  and  set  in  the 
sun  two  hours  or  more  until 
thoroughly  dry.      (Fig.  3.) 

Proceed  with  the  other 
materials  in  a  like  manner, 
and  when  you  have  both 
drums  well  dried,  place  one 
at  each  end  of  the  line,  and 
connect  the  button  wires 
with  the  main  wire  by  loops, 
and  stretch  it  as  tightly  as 
possible.  The  course  of  the 
main  wire  should  be  as 
straight  as  possible,  and  with 
few  sharp  angles. 

Wherever  a  support  is 
needed,  make  a  loop.  Fm.  a 


FIG.  S. 
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To  call  up,  strike  the  button  with  a  lead-pencil,  and  the 
one  called  will  respond  in  a  like  manner. 

This  is  no  toy,  but  a  good  serviceable  telephone,  and 
will  work  from  five  yards  to  five  miles. 


THE  CALF'S  STORY. 

BY  R.  K.  MUXKITTRK'K. 

TAM  only  a  little  baby  calf  four  weeks  old  ;  but  in  my 
brief  life  I  have  seen  and  gone  through  as  much  as 
a  great  big  cow.  I  was  born  just  over  the  hill  yonder 
during  a  snow-storm,  and  another  calf  who  is  somewhat 
older  than  myself  tells  me  that  after  a  while  the  snow 
iroes  away  and  all  the  earth  turns  green.  I  am  told  that 
w  lieu  the  earth  is  green  everything  in  nature  is  more  har- 
monious and  pleasant;  but  I  cannot  for  the  four  weeks' 
1  i  fe  of  me  see  why  it  should  be  pleasanter  green  than  white, 
or  blue,  or  yellow,  for  that  matter.  And  then  suppose  one 
should  be  color-blind,  what  good  would  the  green  do  one? 

I  don't  believe  all  I  hear,  anyhow,  especially  what  I  am 
told  by  these  frolicsome  calves  who  are  a  month  or  so  my 
sen  iors.  They  delight  in  telling  me  all  sorts  of  things,  and 
I  never  can  tell  what  to  believe  until  I  have  repeated  their 
si  1 11  ies  to  mamma.  Poor  mamma !  I  haven't  seen  her  now 
for  some  time,  by-the-way,  because  I  was  taken  from  her 
.-i ml  sent  over  here  as  a  present.  She  used  to  sing  me  a 
little  song  about  the  cow  jumping  over  the  moon,  and  I 
liked  it  very  much,  but  wondered  if  the  cow  hurt  herself 
when  she  came  down. 

I  am  leading  a  very  strange  sort  of  existence,  and  no 
mistake.  The  other  day  one  of  the  boys  poked  a  com 
husk  at  me,  and  tried  to  make  me  eat  it;  the  more  I  back- 
ed off,  the  more  he  thrust  it  at  me.  He  might  have  known 
by  my  polite  refusal  that  I  appreciated  his  kindness  and 


gracious  courtesy,  for  I  would  have  you  understand  that 
I  am  a  refined  calf,  with  great  family  pride.  On  my 
mother's  side  I  am  all  Jersey,  and  on  my  father's  I  am  a 
thorough-bred  Durham,  my  great-great-great-grandfather 
being  the  original  Duke  of  Durham. 

Then  the  boys  said  they  would  teach  me  to  drink.  This 
was  one  day  just  after  the  butcher  had  left.  They  had 
called  him  in  to  see  if  he  would  buy  me,  but  they  couldn't 
agree  on  a  price.  They  wanted  a  dollar  more  for  me  than 
the  butcher  was  willing  to  give;  so  I  still  live.  It  makes 
me  shudder  still  when  I  reflect  on  the  barbarous  manner 
in  which  they  spoke  of  me.  I  was  simply  divided  up  into 
every  possible  dish  I  could  make.  They  spoke  of  me  as 
though  I  were  a  restaurant,  and  not  a  barn-yard  animal. 
I  cannot  get  it  through  my  brains  (which  they  speak  of 
frying  and  serving  with  tomato  sauce)  what  they  mean  by 
filling  me  with  horror  in  so  unnecessary  a  manner.  The 
idea  of  suggesting  to  each  other  what  good  mock-turtle 
soup,  calf's  head  a  la  two  or  three  different  things,  and 
veal  pot-pies  I  would  make!  And  then  to  speak  of  the 
beautiful  calf -skin  boots  that  could  be  made  of  my  hide! 
Ah,  gentle  reader,  if  I  could  only  plant  a  well-merited  kick 
on  the  anatomy  of  any  one  of  my  tormentors,  that  person 
would  conclude,  on  recovering  consciousness,  that  I  would 
make  about  the  toughest  and  hardest  kicking  boots  to  be 
found  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

So  they  brought  out  a  large  pail  of  milk  after  the  butcher 
had  gone,  and  said  they  were  going  to  teach  me  to  drink. 
I  naturally  held  back,  under  the  impression  that  they 
were  about  to  play  some  cruel  and  ingenious  joke  on  me, 
such  as  holding  my  head  down  in  the  milk,  so  I  held  back 
by  planting  my  fore-feet  in  the  ground.  After  I  got 
braced,  they  grasped  me  by  the  head  and  hauled  me  up  to 
the  pail,  and  got  my  nose  in  the  milk.  I  felt  very  much 
like  upsetting  the  pail,  and  letting  my  hind-legs  fly  hit 
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the  crowd,  but  just  then  I  thought  of  my  gentle  I>|C»M|. 
and  refrained  from  such  an  uncouth  expedient.  So  I 
drank,  much  more  to  my  own  delight  than  theirs,  for  after 
they  had  started  me  by  putting  their  hands  in  my  mouth 
from  under  the  surface  of  the  milk  to  satisfy  me  that  ev- 
erything was  all  right,  I  could  have  removed  their  lin- 
gers with  the  nicety  of  a  hay-cutter  if  I  had  been  an  evil- 
minded  calf. 

"He'll  kill  himself,  drinking  so  much,"  said  one  of  the 
boys. 

"  You'd  better  hold  the  handle  of  the  pail,  or  he'll  swal- 
low that  too,"  remarked  another. 

As  I  turned  to  see  what  they  meant  by  such  conduct, 
they  all  roared  with  laughter,  because  my  face  was  snow- 
white  with  milk.  I  couldn't  see  anything  particularly 
funny  in  that,  but  it  seems  it  was  funny  just  the  same. 
And  then  the  boy  who  had  hold  of  my  tail  drove  me 
around  the  barn-yard  in  that  ludicrous  manner,  and  call- 
ed it  playing  circus.  I  did  my  best  to  turn  suddenly  and 
throw  him,  but  couldn't.  Then  they  said  I  was  spotted 


like  a  circus  pony,  and  might  be  beautiful  if  I  were  not 
all  legs.  They  asked  me  where  I  put  my  legs  when  I 
went  to  sleep,  and  inquired  if  I  thought  I  should  be  crush- 
ed by  the  distance  of  the  fall  if  something  should  knock 
me  suddenly  off  my  feet.  This  suggested  to  their  vulgar 
minds  the  unpoetic  title  of  Legsy — a  name  by  which  I  shall 
probably  always  be  known  while  whole  and  undivided 
into  rounds,  steaks,  and  roasting  pieces. 

But  look  out  for  yourselves,  my  boys.  Remember  that 
time  brings  about  curious  changes.  The  bird  cannot  fly 
until  lie  has  wings,  and  the  bull  cannot  buck  until  he  has 
horns.  Some  of  these  fine  days  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
extend  you  my  tail  in  the  hope  that  you  will  grasp  it,  and 
then  I  shall  proceed  to  mar  the  symmetrical  beauty  of  your 
raiment,  for  I  shall  toss  you  in  the  air,  and  catch  you  as 
you  come  down,  and  you  won't  touch  the  ground  until  I 
tire  of  the  novelty.  Yes,  soon  I  shall  have  a  great  pair  of 
horns.  Until  then,  take  me — oh!  take  me  back  unto  my 
mamma,  who  at  this  moment  is  probably  dreaming  of  her 
poor  little  baby  boy  in  the  little  barn  just  over  yonder  hill. 


A  VALENTINE.— BY  MARGARET  JOHNSON. 


rpIIE  February  skies  are  cold, 
J_    Anil  wear  a  look  of  snowing; 
The  frozen  fields  are  brown  and  old  ; 
The  sullen  winds  are  blowing. 

What  is  there  in  this  wintry  air 
To  make  me  think  of  you,  dear? — 

You  with  the  sunshine  in  your  hair, 
And  eyes  of  heaven's  own  blue,  dear- 

You  with  the  breezes'  airy  grace, 
And  cheeks  like  any  blossom, 

The  summer's  brightness  in  your  face, 
Her  sweetness  in  your  bosom! 

The  darkness  gathers  "closer  round, 

The  sunset  dimly  dying; 
The  wind  has  but  a  dreary  sound 

Against  the  casement  sighing. 


If  valentines  were  sent  in  May, 

Or  rosy,  laughing  June,  dear, 
I'd  sing  a  blither  roundelay 

Set  to  a  sweeter  tune,  dear. 

But  since  my  rhymes  must  woven  be 

In  frosty  February, 
Ah!  then  the  more, 'dear,  come  to  me, 

And  teach  me  to  be  merry. 

Come,  let  me  learn  some  happy  art 

Of  heavy  hours  beguiling — 
Come,  make  my  doubtful  day,  sweetheart. 

The  brighter  with  your  smiling. 

I  shall  not  care,  though  dark  the  skies, 
Nor  sun  nor  stars  may  shine,  dear, 

If  you,  with  summer  in  your  eyes, 
Will  be  my  Valentine,  dear. 
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JO'S    OPPORTUNITY/ 

BY    LUCY   C.  LILLIE, 
AUTHOR  OF  "  NAN,"  "  ROI.F  HOCSE,"  ETC.,  ETC. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

I  WISH  I  could  tell  you  all  tbe  story  of  that  autumn 
ami  winter.  It  was  a  happy  period  for  Faith  Emer- 
son. Happier  still  for  Jo,  whose  mind,  naturally  active 
and  eager,  seized  upon  the  new  life  with  avidity;  and  if 
iiled  many  times  in  keeping  her  good  resolutions, 
IIIT  temper,  or  her  patience  over  her  work,  still  the  result 
was  largely  in  her  favor;  as  Faith  said  to  Bertie  one  win- 
ter's day.  the  credit  side  was  far,  far  ahead  for  Jo. 

The  school  did  well,  and  Jo  had  a  real  talent  for  cook- 
inir.  She  enjoyed  it,  and  having  learned  to  read,  was  de- 
lighted by  Faith's  present  of  various  cooking-books,  which 
she  studied  with  excellent  results;  really,  as  Faith  told 
Miss  Grace,  showing  common-sense,  and  uncommon  apti- 
tudi1  for  the  work. 

"  And  wouldn't  it  be  worth  while  to  make  a  first-class 
cook  of  her  ?''  said  Faith.  "In  these  days,  when  so  many 
girls  starve  in  factories,  or  wear  out  in  shops,  or  district 
school-teaching,  I  think  to  train  up  a  cook  in  the  way  she 
should  go  would  be  delightful." 

Sailors'  Row  thoroughly  approved  of  Jo  Markham's 
launching  out  in  this  direction.  Many  times  her  services 
\\t-re  called  into  requisition  in  the  neighborhood  where 
there  was  sickness  or  trouble,  and  some  tired  mother  was 
glad  to  have  help  in  her  kitchen,  especially  after  Jo's  good 
cooking  had  once  been  demonstrated. 

It  pleased  her.  The  springs  of  self-respect  were  touch- 
la>t.  and  Jo  had  an  ideal,  a  standard — something  she 
was  trying  to  be  or  to  do,  which  Faith  knew  was  the  great- 
est gain  of  all.  She  could  no  longer  say  "Who  cares  ?" 
or,  "I  don't  care;"  or,  "It's  nobody's  business  what  Jo 
Markham  does."  Faith,  slowly  leading  her  to  know  that 
One  greater  than  all  others  always  cares,  that  she  must 
care,  and  that  Jo  Markham  was  a  responsible  being  who 
had  something  real  to  do,  encouraged  her  in  trying  to 
make  the  very  best  of  herself  to  herself.  For  we  talk 
about  being  humble,  and  hiding  our  light,  and  not  letting 
one  hand  know  the  other's  deed,  yet  this  is  often  misinter- 
preted or  exaggerated. 

It  is  a  great  help  to  know  that  we  are  doing  right,  to 
feel  that  we  are  "  growing,"  and  all  of  this  can  be  encour- 
aged without  any  fear  that  our  right  hand  shall  know  too 
well  the  deeds  of  the  left. 

And  at  home  things  were  better  for  Jo.  Instead  of 
blows  and  angry  words,  the  worst  she  had  to  hear  were 
the  taunts  and  sarcasms  of  her  grandfather  when  she  came 
back  from  her  frequent  visits  to  North  Street.  He  up- 
braided her  for  making  so  little  "  out  of"  Miss  Emerson. 

"Anybody  else  'd  be  gettin'  all  your  poor  old  grand- 
father wants,"  he  would  say,  sitting  in  his  chimney-corner 
and  smoking  the  tobacco  Miss  Emerson  supplied  him  with. 
At  such  times  Jo's  eyes  would  flash  fire,  and  if  she  was  at 
work,  the  pots  and  pans  would  be  rattled  ominously. 

\Vith  all  the  strength  of  her  crude  yet  really  deep  na- 
ture Jo  loved  and  reverenced  Faith.  It  had  taken  months 
to  bring  her  to  this  point  of  solemn  devotion ;  but  now  the 
girl  had  reached  a  period  where  she  could  look  back,  and, 
even  though  vaguely,  trace  results  back  to  their  cause. 
She  was  beginning  to  know  what  Miss  Emerson  had  done 
for  her. 

"Jo,"  said  Miss  Emerson,  one  morning,  "why  don't 
you  grow  taller  ?  You  are  such  a  strong  girl,  too.  You 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  being  so  little;"  and  as  Jo  by  this 
time  had  learned  to  understand  Miss  Emerson's  way  of 
joking,  she  laughed  merrily  in  answer. 
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"  I  know  it.  Miss  Faith,"  she  answered;  "  I  wish  I  could 
grow  tall." 

They  were  standing  in  a  side  corridor  back  of  the  store 
closets.  It  was  a  sort  of  passageway  leading  out  on  one 
side  of  the  house,  to  the  main  hall  by  one  door  and  to  the 
kitchen  department  by  another.  Shelves  ran  along  one 
side  of  it,  where  Faith  kept  various  jars  of  herbs  and  dried 
leaves,  and  such  articles  which,  in  her  grandmother's  day. 
had  constituted  a  genuine  "still-room."  At  the  lower  end 
of  the  little  passage  was  quite  a  large  window  overlook- 
ing a  terrace.  It  was  a  sunny  place  in  spring  or  summer, 
so  that  there  Faith  cultivated  her  first  spring  flowers. 

Jo  stood  in  the  window  looking  down  upon  the  June 
blossoms,  and  beyond  them  to  the  tree  under  which  she 
and  Miss  Emerson  had  had  their  first  talk. 

How  long  ago  it  seemed  to  the  girl !  Perhaps  Jo  was, 
all  unconsciously,  "counting  time  by  heart-throbs,"  as  a 
famous  poet  once  wrote,  for  until  this  year  everything 
had  drifted  on  with  so  little  purpose  in  her  life  that 
months  and  years  meant  nothing,  and  in  this  one  year 
she  had  grown  as  much  in  heart  and  mind  and  soul  as 
many  others  would  in  ten. 

And  Faith  looked  at  her  with  supreme  content.  Yes, 
she  thought  Bertie  had  been  right — Jo  Markham  was 
"worth  while." 

"Miss  Faith,"  said  Jo.  suddenly,  "do  you  see  what  a 
loose  fastening  there  is  on  this  window  ?"  She  pulled  it 
up  and  down  as  she  spoke. 

Faith  scarcely  heard  the  words,  for  at  that  moment 
the  cook  appeared  with  some  inquiry  about  a  dinner  party 
Miss  Emerson  was  to  give  that  day.  The  cook's  ears, 
however,  were  keener,  especially  as  Jo  was  no  very  great 
favorite  with  her,  she,  in  company  with  the  coachman, 
having  decided  that  Miss  Emerson  wasted  a  great  deal 
too  much  time  and  trouble  on  that  "Sailors'  Row  lot," 
as  they  called  Faith's  humble  pensioners. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  it's  loose,"  said  the  cook,  in  an  aggrieved 
way.  "It  '11  have  to  be  looked  to." 

And  Faith  remembered  later  that  in  a  vague  way  she 
turned  and  watched  Jo  slide  the  window  up  and  down. 

That  day  Miss  Emerson  allowed  Jo  to  remain  and  help 
in  certain  preparations  for  the  dinner  party.  It  was  quite 
a  special  occasion,  being  given  in  honor  of  Bertie's  grad- 
uating from  the  Ashfield  Academy,  where  he  had  come 
off  with  flying  colors.  Faith  wanted  to  make  as  much 
of  the  event  as  possible;  she  looked  forward  to  Bertie's 
distinguishing  himself,  and  at  least  felt  sure  he  would  al- 
ways do  his  friends  and  relations  credit;  but  this  day  was, 
as  it  were,  the  beginning  of  that  future,  and  she  wanted 
the  lad  to  remember  how  kindly  and  hopefully  all  had 
wished  him  good-speed. 

Jo  enjoyed  being  in  the  beautiful  dining-room  with 
Faith,  helping  her  to  arrange  the  flowers,  to  train  vines 
about  the  sideboard  and  above  the  pictures  in  the  room, 
and  to  make  a  perfect  bower  of  the  doorways  leading  into 
the  library.  How  beautiful  it  all  looked,  thought  Jo,  en- 
joying the  pleasure  which  came  from  her  newly  awakened 
sense  of  refinement.  Long  afterward  she  recalled  the  last 
few  moments  she  remained  that  day  with  Miss  Emerson. 
A  half-uttered  wish  to  see  the  young  lady  in  her  dinner 
dress  was  enough  to  make  Faith  desire  her  to  stay,  and  so 
the  final  impression  was  a  happy  one,  of  Faith  in  her 
dress  of  creamy  white  mull  and  laces  standing  in  the 
square  hallway,  where  as  yet  no  candle-light  was  needed; 
but  even  in  the  half-dusk  Jo  could  see  the  flash  of  Faith's 
little  shining  cross,  could  see  how  fair  and  beautiful  and 
tender  was  the  face  she  had  grown  to  love  so  dearly  then. 

"Jo,"  said  Miss  Emerson,  with  a  bright  smile,  "you 
must  come  back  early  to-morrow  and  help  me  again,  and 
I'll  tell  you  a  grand  new  secret  I  have  for  you." 

The  girl  went  away  feeling  as  though  it  was  worth 
something,  worth  anything,  to  try  and  be  good  and  do  all 
that  she  was  bidden.  Not  a  verv  brilliant  mind  was  little 
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Jo's,  but  it  had  its  own  keen  and  responsive  corners,  and 
all  sorts  of  new  impressions  had  been  made  there.  She 
walked  along  the  twilight  streets  happy  and  contented. 
Sailors'  Row  could  never  be  inviting,  hut  somehow  she 
had  learned  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  she  had  a  real  in- 
terest in  her  own  little  housekeeping.  The  sunset.  II.M! 
died  out  before  Jo  n eared  home,  but  there  was  light 
enough  for  her  to  see  the  kitchen  windows  plainly,  and, 
as  she  approached  the  house,  to  observe  that  within  her 
grandfather  had  company.  One  of  the  windows  was 
open,  the  summer  breeze  had  caught  the  bit  of  muslin 
curtain  and  swept  it  outward,  giving  Jo,  as  she  stood  still 
a  moment,  a  clearer  view  of  the  interior. 

At  a  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room  sat  Job  Martin, 
Sandy's  father,  and  near  him  were  two  men  whom  Jo 
knew  well— knew  as  her  grandfather's  worst  associates. 
A  low-toned  though  eager  discussion  seemed  to  be  going 
on,  the  old  man  in  his  chimney-corner  smoking  and  nod- 
ding his  head  from  time  to  time  with  silent  though  evi- 
dent approval. 

Jo  stood  still  with  a  sudden  pang,  a  fear  of  what  she 
could  not  say  at  her  heart. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

SOMETHING  was  going  to  happen — that  the  girl  felt  in- 
stinctively— but  what  it  might  or  might  not  be  she  could 
not  tell.  Accustomed  to  the  ways,  the  tones,  the  looks, 
of  the  people  in  her  own  life  as  was  Miss  Emerson  to  those 
in  her  class,  Jo  knew  in  an  instant  that  some  evil  was 
brewing;  she  read  in  Job  Martin's  small  black  eyes,  in  Bob 
Tucker's  satisfied  leer,  and  young  Ryerson's  excited,  flush- 
ed face,  that  a  plot  was  being  made  which  meant  harm 
somewhere  for  some  one. 

Every  one  of  the  trio  had  been  in  jail  time  and  again. 
Any  more  disreputable  set  of  men  could  hardly  have  been 
gathered  together,  even  in  Sailors'  Row;  but  of  late,  as  Jo 
•.  had  been  thankful  to  know,  they  had  kept  away  at  least 
from  her  grandfather's  home.  This  made  their  present 
gathering  there  in  force  all  the  more  significant. 

The  girl  outside  the  window  stood  still,  as  I  say,  not 
knowing  what  to  do,  unable  to  catch  the  meaning  of  what 
they  said,  and  yet  the  general  drift  reached  her  within  a 
few  moments.  A  plan  was  oil  foot  for  some  enterprise 
that  night.  The  men  moved,  their  voices  were  lowered, 
they  were  going  away. 

Quick  as  a  flash  Jo  sped  around  to  the  other  side  of 
the  house,  waited  until  the  shuffling,  miserable-looking 
,  figures  had  gone  down  the  hill,  and  then  quietly  present- 
ed herself  at  the  door  of  the  kitchen. 

Old  Markham  looked  up  witli  the  sort  of  growl  which 
was  his  usual  salutation  to  Jo. 

"  Been  up  with  your  fine  friends,  I  suppose  ?"  he  said, 
'  sarcastically. 

Jo  was  standing  very  still  by  the  table,  brushing  off 
1  some  bits  of  tobacco  in  a  mechanical  way,  while  she  strove 
to  feel  composed  enough  to  speak. 

"Yes,"  she  said  at  last,  and  looking  squarely  at  the  old 
man,  "  I  have  been  helping  Miss  Emerson  ;  she  has  a  big 
party  to-night." 

The  old  man  gave  a  chuckle. 

"Dear,  oh  dear!"  he  said,  slowly  shaking  his  head; 
"what  a  good  thing  it  is  for  you  to  have  such  a  kind 
friend!  Plenty  of  money  and  jewelry  and  silver  and 
everything,  hasn't  she.  Jo  f 

Jo  was  raking  the  lire  before  making  tea,  and  at  this 

she  Hashed  one  of  her  old  angry  looks  at  her  grandfather. 

"What  if  she  has?"  she  exclaimed,  passionately;  "  who 

has  a  better  right  to  them,  I'd  like  to  know  ?     Who  gives 

more  to  poor  people,  and — and  everything  ?"  concluded 

.  Jo,  breaking  down  in  her  excitement. 

"Dear  me!  dear  me!"  repeated  the  old  man,  in  a  tan- 
talizing way,  as  he  refilled  his  pipe. 


Jo  clattered  about,  setting  the  cups  and  saucers  and 
plates  down  on  the  table  with  unusual  vigor.  She  felt 
uneasy,  perplexed,  and  troubled. 

"Grandfather,"  she  said,  suddenly,  and  again  facing 
the  old  man  with  a  determined  air,  "  why  did  you  have 
Martin  and  his  friends  in  here  ?  You  know  they're  bad 
men,  and  always  up  to  some  sort  of  mischief." 

Old  Markham  stared  at  Jo  for  a  moment  in  silence.  The 
fact  was  that  he  did  not  know  exactly  what  to  say.  Jo, 
standing  defiant,  erect,  and  full  of  a  righteous  wrath, 
was  a  different  person  from  anything  he  remembered  to 
have  seen  her.  He  hardly  knew  whether  to  be  afraid  of 
his  granddaughter  or  not.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well 
to  conciliate  her  a  little. 

"I  dunno  as  they're  such  a  bad  lot,"  he  said;  and  add- 
ed, in  a  whining  tone,  "I  should  think  you'd  be  ashamed, 
Josephine,  to  complain  of  your  poor  old  grandfather's 
havin'  a  little  company  now  and  then." 

"Company.!"  echoed  Jo,  with  infinite  scorn;  "why, 
grandfather,  what  sort  of  company's  that  crowd  ?" 

But  as  the  old  man  had  relapsed  into  his  most  dejected 
and  whining  manner,  Jo  knew  that  further  discussion  was 
useless.  She  tried  to  eat  her  meal,  but  the  uncomfortable, 
restless  feeling  which  the  sight  of  those  men  and  their 
chance  words  had  produced  still  lingered,  making  it  al- 
most impossible  for  her  to  keep  quiet  or  swallow  a  morsel 
of  the  bread  and  molasses  which  was  her  regular  supper. 

As  soon  as  she  had  cleaned  the  table  and  put  the  kitch- 
en to  rights,  Jo  rushed  up  to  her  little  attic  to  sit  and  think 
what  she  had  better  do. 

The  words  "  To-nigJit's  tlie  best  for  the  game'  had  fill- 
ed her  with  uneasiness;  all  her  old  knowledge  of  the  ways 
and  means  of  such  men  came  back  to  her,  and  she  felt 
certain  that  some  bad  deed  was  being  planned.  But  of 
what  use  would  it  be  to  go  to  any  one  and  report  them  ? 
She  could  prove  nothing;  she  could  not  even  assert  posi- 
tively what  she  had  heard  them  say. 

Jo  sat  on  the  floor  in  her  window,  watching  the  dark- 
ness gather  and  the  stars  come  out  solemnly  and. peace- 
fully in  the  summer  sky.  Looking  up  at  those  sentinels 
of  God's  gateway,  a  prayer  grew  in  her  heart,  and  found 
some  sort  of  slow  but  earnest  utterance  upon  her  lips. 
She  asked  in  her  own  crude  though  fervent  way  for  help, 
for  guidance,  for  something  to  do. 

She  longed  to  go  up  to  Faith  with  this  new  anxiety, 
and  yet  she  knew  that  she  could  not  disturb  the  dinner 
festivity;  that  none  of  the  servants  would  allow  her  even 
to  send  a  message  to  their  young  mistress  at  such  an  hour; 
meanwhile,  as  time  went  011  and  the  evening  was  nearly 
spent,  her  dread  began  to  lessen.  It  was  ten  o'clock  be- 
fore Jo  made  any  effort  to  leave  the  window;  all  was  si- 
lent below,  although,  as  she  knew,  her  grandfather  had 
not  left  the  kitchen. 

Tired  out  with  much  thinking  and  with  anxiety,  Jo 
was  about  to  move  away  from  the  window  when  suddenly 
down  the  slope  at  the  back  of  the  house  came  three  figures 
—Martin,  Ryersou,  and  Tucker.  She  knew  them  only 
too  well. 

They  came  along  softly,  and  keeping  close  to  the  wall 
of  the  house,  reached  the  doorway  and  went  in.  Jo  rose 
to  her  feet  with  absolute  control  of  herself,  for  she  felt 
that  there  was  something  ahead  of  her  which  might  re- 
quire all  her  self-command. 

The  men's  voices,  low-toned  though  excited,  reached 
her.  She  crept  out  to  the  narrow  staircase,  and  crouching 
down,  tried  to  hear  what  was  said. 

Xot  fearing  Jo  in  any  way.  they  had  left  the  kitchen 
door  partly  open.  Through  it  came  the  husky  tones; 
words  now  and  then  struck  her  ear,  but  the  sense  of  what, 
was  being  said  was  difficult  to  catch.  Jo  waited  motion- 
less and  almost  holding  her  breath. 

"One  o'clock's  time  enough,"  she  heard  in  a  deliberate 
tone  from  Martin,  "and  we  can  lay  low  here  until  then." 
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•••GRANDFATHER,'   SHE    SAID,    SUDUF.XLY,    'WHY    DID    YOU    HAVE    MARTIN    AND    HIS    FRIENDS    HERET" 


One  o'clock !  It  was  not  eleven  yet.  What  did  they 
mean  to  do '!  Where  were  they  going1? 

"She  knows  the  house  well  enough,"  came  next  from 
Ryerson;  and  then  old  Murkham's  broken  voice,  saying, 
"No.  no,  boys,  she  wouldn't  help  ye!  don't  you  b'lieve  it." 

"Where  is  she  now  '."  Martin  asked. 

"Sound  asleep,  I  guess;  but  I'll  go  an'  sec/' 

And  as  Jo  heard  her  grandfather's  chair  creak  she  fled 
wildly  back  to  her  room,  and  into  the  little  bed  in  the 
ci  iriitT,  where,  drawing  the  counterpane  close  to  her  chin, 
she  closed  her  eyes,  and  tried  to  stop  the  quick  breathing 
that  terror  and  her  sudden  movement  had  produced 

The  old  man  came  up  the  stairs  with  a  candle  in  his  hand. 
Jo  was  motionless.  He  stood  in  the  doorway  a  moment. 
but  came  no  further,  evidently  satisfied  that  she  was  sound 
asleep,  for  an  instant  later  she  heard  his  slow,  heavy  step 
mi  i  lie  staircase,  and  then  the  voices  sounded  below. 

She  might  have  done  something  at  once  l.nt  that  sud- 
denly one  cif  the  dizzy,  faint  turns  which  now  and  then 
came  over  the  girl  to  remind  her  of  her  lung  illness  at 
North  Street  forced  her  to  keep  still— to  close  her  eyes, 
almost  losing  consciousness;  and  how  long  it  lasted  Jo 
could  not  tell.  She  came  back,  as  it  were,  to  her  old  vigor, 
roused  by  stealthy  sounds  below.  The  men  were  moving; 
they  were  going.  Jo  sat  up  and  ga_zed  about  her  in  a 
bewildered  way.  There  was  no  moon  that  ni^ht.  l>ut  the 
starlight  seemed  singularly  clear,  and  Jo  could  see  some 
of  the  objects  in  her  attic  plainly.  When  she  found  her 
way  to  the  still  open  window  she  saw  that  the  three  men 
were  already  outside  the  house. 

For  just  one  instant  Jo  hesitated.  Then  her  resolve 
was  taken,  and  stealing  softly  down  the  stairs  she  opened 
the  old  door,  and  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  dark  figures 


moving  ahead  of  her  up  the  Row,  she  crept  slowly  after 
them;  now  hiding  for  an  instant  in  the  shadow  of  that 
doorway,  now  standing  motionless  when  their  footsteps 
lagged,  but  always  with  her  gaze  riveted  upon  them,  and 
with  110  sign  of  dread  or  hesitation  in  her  slow  and  cau- 
tious steps.  She  believed  she  knew  where  they  were  go- 
ing, and  she  could  at  least  follow  them. 

[TO    BK    CONTINUED.] 


THE  SPIRIT  OP  THE  MARSH  ALLS. 

BY  MARGARET  EMMA  DITTO. 
I. 

O  look  here,  Davenport:  there  has  not  been  a  living 
creature  011  the  street  for  three  .hours,  and  here  is 
Old  Reuben  ploughing  through  it  all — the  latest  thing 
out.  See,  he  is  turning  into  our  yard  now  with  something 
on  his  back.  It  looks  like  a  lumber-yard.  I  dare  say  it 
is  a  cord  of  kindlings,  wood-house  and  all.  Bless  his  old 
heart !" 

The  boy  to  whom  this  was  addressed  sprang  up.  gaye  a 
quick  look  out  of  the  window,  dashed  his  book  on  the  sofa, 
and  rushed  out  of  the  room  and  through  the  house,  leav- 
ing a  wake  of  open  doors  behind  him,  through  which 
the  gusts  of  whirling  snow  came  sifting  in,  while  the  boy 
stood  at  the  wood-shed  door,  shouting  through  the  storm : 

"  Hello,  Uncle  Reub !  This  way,  old  Sand  blind !  You 
are  a  pretty  old  snow-flake,  ain't  you  ?  Blow  in — blow  in 
with  the  rest  of  'em,  quick  too,  or  all  out-doors  will  be  in 
upon  us.  What  you  got  there — a  cellar  door  or  a  board 
overcoat  ?  Come  on.  Dump  yourself  and  bang  oft'  the 
snow.  I  declare,  it  is  a  sled !" 
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"It  is  a  sled,  Marse  Port,  an'  it's  yours;  air  I  made 
dat  sk-il  myself;  an'  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  when  I  gets 
inv  bretf  o'  life  agin."  The  darky  said  this  quite  solemn- 
ly and  slowly,  for  he  was  breathless  from  his  struggles. 

•  •  \V  hf\v  !"  whistled  the  boy.  "Well.  I  should  say  you 
did  make  it  yourself.  It's  a  big  one!  it's  a  stunner!  it's 
t,m  sleds!  IT'S  BOBS!  That  will  hold  four  easy,  and  six 
<>n  a  squeeze.  Why,  there  isn't  a  sled  like  that  in  Had- 
dani !" 

"Ob  .'o'se  dey  ain't,  Marse  Port.  I's  'low  dey  ain't  no 
such  sled  nowhar,"  said  the  old  man,  with  an  air  of  deep 

con  \  id  loll. 

"I  )h,  it  is  altogether  fearful  and  wonderful.  Uncle  Reu- 
ben,"  said  Mrs.  Marshall,  peering  out  into  the  little  wood- 
slu-il  and  shivering  with  the  cold.  "We  can  barricade 
with  it  in  the  winter,  and  make  a  back  porch  of  it  in  the 
summer,  or  keep  house  in  it,  perhaps,  if  the  annuity  fails 
and  we  have  to." 

Uncle  Reub  gave  a  searching  look  at  the  lady,  and  an 
expression  of  distrust  flitted  over  his  face.  This  was 
two-edged  admiration,  and  simple  old  Reuben  felt  that 
it  cut  two  ways  at  once.  It  was  only  for  an  instant, 
though,  for  the  lady  came  close  up  to  him.  She  took  his 
black,  hardened  hand  in  the  warm  clasp  of  both  her  pink 
and  slender  ones;  her  voice  was  sincere  and  her  look  was 
true. 

"You  are  a  chunk  of  solid  old  gold,  Uncle  Reuben," 
she  said,  looking  up  at  him,  while  her  eyes  flashed  an  in- 
stant of  tears  through  their  merry  sparkles.  "To  think 
of  your  making  that  sled  for  my  Port,  with  your  old  rheu- 
matic hands!  You  are  a  blessed  old  providence.  I've 
heard  of  dark  providences.  Oh  dear!  and  you  are  one  of 
them.  I  wish  I  was  as  white  and  shining  as  you  are  in 
the  inside.  Come  in  and  get  comfortable.  Stay  through 
the  storm." 

"Oh  no.  Mis'  Marshall,"  said  the  old  darky,  much 
moved;  'Ts  'lowed  to  go  home  to-night.  I's  jest  come 
ober  to  bring  de  sled.'' 

"Oh,  no,  no,  never;  you  won't  go  out  in  this  storm — 
you  sha'n't," cried  the  lady,  putting  in  the  negatives  with 
great  energy.  "You  and  the  sled  will  stay  here  to-niuht. 
and  have  a  shake-down  made  up  in  the  kitchen,  and  you'll 
sleep  there  and  keep  up  the  fires,  and  dig  us  out  of  the 
drifts  when  the  storm  is  over.  Take  off  your  snowy 
things,  Uncle  Reuben." 

"  Peel  for  quarters !"  seconded  Port,  beginning  to  pull 
off  the  tattered  overcoat  from  the  old  man.  "You  just 
bunk  here  to-night.  Come  in,  I  say." 

"Bring  in  the  sled,  too,"  cried  Mrs.  Marshall,  for  she 
saw  Reuben  give  a  lingering  look  back  at  his  treasure. 
"This  shaky  old  wood-house  is  fluttering  like  a  ribbon; 
the  wind  may  fillip  it  off  any  minute,  and  then  the  sled 
would  be  gone  too." 

"The  sled  is  too  big  to  go  into  the  kitchen,"  said  Port, 
measuring  the  space  with  his  eye. 

"Then  we  will  put  the  kitchen  into  the  sled,"  replied 
his  mother,  with  spirit.  "It  is  about  six  of  sled  to  half 
a  dozen  of  kitchen." 

"Toss  up,  mother;  that  is  the  only  way  to  settle  a 
drawn  game.  Toss  up!"  , 

"Not  I.  Never;  and  don't  you,  Port,  as  long  as  you 
have  more  head  to  you  than  a  copper  cent  has.'  sh<j 
cried,  merrily  dodging  the  tall  invader  that  was  boarding 
her  small  kitchen  hand  over  hand  like  a  pirate.  The 
great  monster,  with  its  seven  feet  of  reach-board,  carried 
everything  before  it  like  an  autocrat.  It  made  the  chairs 
and  tables  stand  around  lively,  the  flour  barrel  itself 
yielded  the  right  of  way  in  heavy  silence,  the  wood-box 
crouched  up  to  the  chimney  like  a  whipped  cur.  and  the 
clothes-horse  had  not  a  leg  to  stand  on.  Then  the  bobs 
stretched  themselves  out  full  length  011  one  side  of  the 
room,  and  gave  show  of  valuable  staying  qualities. 

"It  seems  like  having  a  gallery  in  your  kitchen,  or  a 


sidewalk,  or  a  platform  like  the  politicians,  or  a  balcony 
seat  at  the  opera,  or — yes,  isn't  it  just  like  having  an  Ori- 
ental divan  running  around  your  room  ?"  said  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall, seating  herself  with  an  air  of  state  upon  the  pine 
couch. 

"It  seems  like  having  a  fine  old  pair  of  bobs  for  coast- 
ing as  soon  as  this  storm  is  over.  It  isn't  built  for  speed 
— not  entirely, "said  Port,  critically  examining  the  cut  of 
the  runners.  "It  is  as  strong  as  a  horse;  but  the  boys 
have  got  sleds  that  will  run  faster  than  this." 

"C'o'se  dey  hab,"  said  Reuben,  tranquilly.  "  Dis  yer 
sled  yent  no  time-serber.  Ye  see,  Marse  Port,  dere  yent 
110  special  reason  fo'  gettiii'  to  de  bottom  ob  dat  hill.  I 
reckons  de  bottom  ob  dat  ole  East  Hill  will  las'  till  dis  sled 
gets  dar  ebery  time— dat  bottom  yent  gwine  to  fall  out. 
Dat  a  reg'lar  Yankee  trick  to  go  jim-jammiii'  down  dat 
hill,  knockin'  ober  eberyting  on  de  road,  and  gittin'  dar 
befo'  eberybody  else.  Why,  Marse  Port,  dis  sled  wa'u't 
made  on  dat  idee.  Dis  is  a  gen' man's  sled,  goes  easy  and 
wars  glubs — takes  up  de  neighbors  and  de  little  chillens, 
and  bows  to  de  folks  on  de  road.  It  looks  sort  o'  new 
and  rash,  though,"  he  added,  regretfully — "kind  o'  sud- 
dent  and  s'prisin'." 

"It  smells  nice  and  piney,"  said  the  lady,  stroking  the 
smooth  board  with  her  hand;  "like  the  woods  up  on 
the  mountains  and  the  saw-mills." 

"It  looks  right  and  smells  right,  and  the  steering-gear 
is  right,"  said  Port;  "and  it  is  heavy  enough  to  knock 
out  anything  that  runs  into  it." 

"  Das  so,"  said  the  old  man.  "  Still,  I's  ob  de  opinion 
dat  dat  sled  'ud  feel  better,  out  among  de  odder  sleds,  ef  it 
had  a  coat  ob  brown  paint  on  to  it." 

"  Why,  yes,  Uncle  Reuben,  that  is  what  it  wants,"  laugh- 
ed Mrs.  Marshall.  "It  is  just  pining  for  it.  I've  got 
brown  ochre  in  the  house.  I'll  wet  it  up  and  make  a  stain, 
and  you  and  Port  can  rub  it  on  with  sponges." 

The  old  man  chuckled  and  beamed  with  delight  while 
he  and  Port  tilted  the  sled  up  first  on  one  side,  then 
on  the  other,  with  newspapers  under  it,  and  slopped  and 
splashed  and  mopped  till  the  sled  was  entirely  done 
brown. 

"It  looks  kind  o' grand  and 'spectable,"  said  Reuben, 
eying  his  work  of  art  critically,  with  his  head  on  one 
side.  "It  looks  like  it  was  gwiue  to  its  own  funeral.  I 
reckon  more'n  likely  dat  sled  'ud  chirk  up  a  bit  ef  it  jess 
had  its  name  printed  on  to  it.  Eli,  Marse  Port  ?  Ask 
your  mother  what  she  tink  'bout  dat,  eh  ?" 

"  Why,  I  think  just  as  you  do,  Uncle  Reuben."  replied 
the  lady,  with  nice  tact,  for  she  had  missed  the  thread  of 
the  discourse. 

"De  name  ob  dat  sled  is  'Ole  Kentucky  Shore.'  It 
mout  be  put  on  wid  reg'lar  spelliii'  ob  de  alphabet  into  it — 
spellin'  is  bery  good  for  dem  dat's  goin'  to  colleges,  and 
gets  prizes  in  de  schools,  and  has  it  put  on  circlewise — so, 
wid  a  red  rose  sproutin'  out  o'  de  top  o'  it.  Or  it  might 
be  painted  on,  wid  de  old  Kentuck  Riber  itself,  an'  de 
sho'.  Sho'  nuff,  and  de  boat  a-rockin'  dat  I's  go  fishiii' 
in,  and  de  trees  on  de  sho'  all  shakin'  deir  heads  in  de 
sky.  Eh,  Marse  Port?  Ask  your  mother  what  she  link 
'bout  dat." 

"Oh,  I'd  rather  try  the  printing,"  said  Mrs.  Marshall. 
"  And  you'll  have  to  tilt  the  sled  up  on  end,  and  tell  me 
just  how  it  is  to  be  done." 

Mrs.  Marshall  had  been  a  Washington  belle  in  her 
earlier  youth,  but  she  never  did  a  more  graceful  bit  of 
entertaining  than  this  charming  "at  home"  to  old  Reu- 
ben. He  would  have  been  awkward  in  the  parlor.  So 
she  settled  very  promptly  that  the  kitchen  was  the  warm- 
est place  for  the  coldest  night;  her  little  rocking-chair 
was  brought  out,  a  rug  to  keep  her  feet  warm,  the  parlor 
lamp,  with  a  bit  of  bright  drapery  to  keep  it  company, 
burned  beside  her,  and  a  screen  kept  oil'  tin-  draughts.  So 
she  knitted  and  rocked  and  laughed  the  evening  away, 
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while  the  boys — old  Reuben  and  young  Port — roasted  the 
apples,  and  popped  the  corn,  and  cracked  nuts,  and  came 
in  on  the  chorus  of  the  old  home  songs. 

For  these  three,  making  their  own  cheer  about  them, 
were  exiles  from  the  land  they  loved  most.  Mrs.  Marshall 
had  come  North  to  educate  her  only  son.  She  was  a 
young  widow  with  an  impoverished  estate  that  was  eat- 
ing itself  up  in  a  discouraged  section  of  country. 

"Resources?  Yes,  we  have  just  two  of  them,  Daven- 
port," she  said  to  her  boy,  then  twelve.  "  One  is  you.  and 
the  other  me.  The  old  place  will  have  to  stagger  along 
under  its  debts  and  taxes,  and  hold  up  its  own  old  fences, 
until  you  are  educated  and  make  money  enough  to  put 
things  in  shape  again." 

Well  she  knew,  this  clear-minded  woman,  the  power  of 
disciplined  mind  and  definite  purpose  in  this  race  for  life, 
and  that  not  an  hour  should  be  wasted  on  poor  schools 
and  teachers,  such  as  her  section  afforded.  So  she  had 
come  to  this  little  New  England  village,  where  living  was 
cheap  and  learning  to  be  had  for  the  taking,  and  establish- 
ed her  little  home. 

Thither  too  had  come  old  Reuben.  He  was  the  last  re- 
tainer of  a  once  large  retinue  of  slaves.  In  the  spirit  of 
love  and  service  he  took  up  the  staff  of  his  pilgrimage 
and  shambled  his  way  toward  the  pole-star  of  his  affec- 
tions. Here  in  Haddara  Lower  Landing  he  had  made 
himself  quite  comfortable  in  a  little  shanty  of  his  own, 
and  earned  his  living  by  doing  odd  jobs  in  the  white- 
washing or  house-cleaning  line. 

It  cost  his  faithful  old  heart  many  pangs  to  see  the  re- 
duced state  of  his  beloved  mistress.  He  gloried  in  her 
elegance  and  high  spirits,  which  even  poverty  and  close 
living  seemed  to  brighten  and  bring  out.  He  used  to 
hover  about  the  little  home,  and  treat  himself  to  all  the 
bits  of  menial  work  he  could  find  to  do.  It  was  with  an 
aching  heart  he  saw  young  Marse  Port,  a  little  shabby  as 
to  clothes,  actually  cutting  his  own  wood  and  bringing  in 
the  water,  like  any  poor  white  trash. 

"I  jess  cum  roun'  widdisole  cantankerous  sawob  mine, 
Marse  Port;  dis  saw  too  powerful  sharp.  I  work  by  de 
day  for  dese  Yankees  roun'  here,  an'  I's  ob  de  opinion  dat 
I's  berrer  be  sharp  myself,  an'  not  keep  de  saw  so  sharp. 
I  saw  all  las'  week  dat  dis  saw  saws  mo'  saw  dan  it  ought 
to  saw  for  de  money  dat  I  saw,  eh  ?  I  reckon  I'll  borrow 
de  sawiii'  ob  some  ob  dem  ole  hard  knots  ob  you,  jess  to 
take  de  go-ahead  out  ob  my  ole  saw,  eh  ?" 

"  Dere's  some  mighty  queer  'spensations  o'  Providence," 
he  said  one  day.  "Some  dem  'spensations  I  feel  'strained 
to  pray  agin  'em.  It's  powerful  queer  dat  Mis'  Mary  don't 
hab  110  kerridge  nor  no  black  horses  like  de  ole  times,  an' 
dat  Marse  Port  he  don'  hab  no  pony  nor  no  bicycle  like 
dciii  Yankee  boys  is  promulgatin'  theirselves  wid.  He 
don't  hab  nothiii'  but  hisself." 

The  night  when  Port  took  the  second  prize  for  decla- 
mation, old  Reuben  went  into  an  ecstasy  of  delight. 

"It's  de  speerit  ob  de  Marshalls!"  he  said,  waylaying 
the  boy  on  his  way  home  in  the  moonlight;  "that's  what's 
done  it.  Why,  all  de  dry  Ian'  on  sho'  couldn't  bury  it, 
nor  all  de  water  in  de  sea  couldn't  drown  it.  De  speerit 
ob  dem  dead-an'-gone  Marshalls,  all  deir  grabe-stones 
couldn't  keep  it  under,  nor  de  Gen'ral's  nmnnyment ! 
Das  what  makes  you  so  masterful.  Marse  Port — de  speerit 
ob  de  Marshalls.  Das  what  makes  you  kick  a  log  w'en 
you  go  'long,  like  you  was  too  full  ob  you'self ;  das  what 
make  you  cap'n  ob  de  base-ball,  eh  ?" 

"Bah!  I  worked  harder  than  the  rest;  I  meant  to  get 
ahead;  I  did  it  myself,"  replied  the  boy. 

"  Where  you  done  got  yo'self  from  ? — de  stuff  dat's  in 
you— das  from  de  Marshall  family!''  the  old  man  exclaim- 
ed, triumphantly.  "  Why,  Marse  Port,  when  I  sees  you 
roun'  'mongdem  odder  boys,  wid  your  head  up  an'a-step- 
pin'  high,  like  one  ob  dem  blue-grass  horses,  an'  makin' 
out  dat  you  like  to  saw  wood,  an'  dat  you  don't  want  no 


pony  nor  no  bicycle,  like  you  own  de  country,  an'  was 
bossiii'  it  kin'  o'  easy  an'  nat'ral  like,  why,  I  says  to  my- 
self, 'Das  de  Marshall  ob  him  !' '' 

"  I  don't  '  make  out,'  as  you  call  it.  Uncle  Reuben,  nor 
pretend,  and  I  don't  know  that  I  boss  any.  It  is  nothing 
but  common-sense.  I  know  how  things  are  with  us,  and 
I  don't  want  what  I  can't  have,  because  I  just  hold  on  to 
myself,  and  I  won't  want  it;  that  is  all." 

"Ob  co'se,  das  all!'r  burst  out  the  old  man.  "  Das  de 
whole  wurl;  das  de  earth  what  de  meek  inherit,  not  want- 
in'  what  dey  can't  hab.  ch  '.  Why.  dat  man  is  bigger  dan 
him  own  self;  he  de  boss  ob  eberyting!1' 

A  wonderful  day  it  was  when  the  "Old  Kentucky 
Shore"  took  its  place  on  the  top  of  East  Hill,  and  its 
young  master  tendered  its  hospitalities  to  all  the  sled- 
less  boys  on  the  hill.  Old  Reuben  was  out  keeping  holi- 
day. The  day  was  keen;  he  buttoned  on  his  old  coat,  and 
strode  on  with  the  heart  of  a  king.  He  shouldered  his 
axe  to  make  it  look  as  if  lie  was  going  to  work,  but  in 
truth  it  was  purely  a  pleasure  promenade  in  which  he 
indulged  himself.  He  took  his  way  through  the  strag- 
gling village  street;  he  loitered  on  the  hill-side,  and  watch- 
ed the  coasters  with  beaming  face.  The  new  sled  was 
warming  to  its  work ;  it  carried  a  full  load  every  time,  and 
made  a  straight  tack,  and  was  altogether  the  most  distin- 
guished turn-out  on  the  hill.  Old  Reuben's  soul  was  fill- 
ed with  joy  as  he  watched  it  go  careering  gayly  along 
with  young  Port  braced  back  to  the  steering  so  straight 
and  masterful,  and  he  beamed  with  joy  and  pride  as  he 
went  shambling  along,  and  dropped  into  the  village  store 
quite  ready  to  talk  oil  his  favorite  topic. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


THE  ARGONAUT  AND  THE  PEARLY  NAUTILUS. 

BY  SARAH  COOPER. 
I.— THE    ARGONAUT. 

riPHE  argonaut,  or  paper  nautilus,  is  regarded  as  one  of 
J_  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  the  ocean.  Who  would 
have  thought  of  finding  a  celebrated  beauty  in  the  same 
family  with  the  disagreeable  octopus  ?  The  charm  must 
certainly  be  due  to  that  lovely  white  shell,  which  is  pret- 
tily ribbed  and  fluted,  and  so,  transparent  as  to  show  the 
varying  silver  and  rose  tints  of  the  body  underneath. 

Notwithstanding  these  attractions,  your  eyes,  I  believe, 
are  now  sufficiently  trained  to  find  in  the  argonaut  many 
resemblances  to  the  octopus.  There  are  the  unmistakable 
suckers  on  the  arms,  the  great  wide-awake  eyes,  and  the 
curious  funnel  projecting  beyond  the  shell  just  below  them. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  many  new  points  of  in- 
terest. You  will  please  notice  in  the  upper  figure  of  this 
beautiful  picture  that  the  two  hinder  arms  arc  spread  out 
into  flat,  sail  -  like  membranes,  which  here  only  partly 
cover  the  shell.  They  may,  however,  be  extended  so  as 
to  cover  it  entirely.  Indeed,  the  shell  has  been  secreted 
by  these  broad  membranes,  and  if  it  is  broken  in  any  way, 
the  parts  are  soon  repaired  by  new  shelly  matter  deposited 
just  where  it  is  needed. 

Although  the  argonaut  lives  in  this  shell,  its  body  is 
nowhere  fastened  to  it,  neither  does  it  fit  the  shell  and  fill 
it  up.1  as  other  mollusks  do.  It  merely  sits  in  the  graceful 
shell  as  in  a  boat,  and  holds  on  by  its  webbed  arms. 

Romantic  stories  have  been  told  of  the  argonauts,  and 
persons  were  led  to  believe  that  they  sailed  over  the 
waves  with  their  webbed  arms  held  aloft  as  sails  to  catch 
the  breeze,  and  that  their  straight  arms  were  used  as  oars. 
So  far  from  sailing  in  this  fantastic  fashion,  the  argonaut 
rarely  comes  to  the  surface,  but  passes  its  days  in  deep 
water  or  upon  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  Here  it  crawls 
head  downward,  with  its  shell  over  its  back,  using  its 
arms  in  place  of  feet,  as  in  the  left-hand  lower  figure. 

In  reality  the  argonaut  swims  just  as  its  relatives  do, 
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In  squirting  itself  backward.    Gathering  the  arms  together 

in  a  straight  line,  as  shown  in  the  upper  figure,  it  takes 
in  sea  water  under  the  mantle,  and  forcibly  expels  it  from 
i  be  i  iinnc'l. 

Mow  snugly  the  right  lower  one  in  the  picture  has 
.1  1 1  self  away  in  the  shell!     Still  it  has  an  eye  for 
all  that  goes  on  around  it. 

The  '-Harming  part  of  our  story  is  yet  to  l»-  told,  for 
mist  know  that  these  dainty  shells  are  merely  nests, 
with  which  the  females  are  provided  to  protect  th'-m 
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and  the  hunches  of  eggs  which  they  carry.  The  young 
ones  arc  hatched  in  this  lovely  floating-  cradle,  and  are 
thus  shielded  from  many  dangers  to  which  they  would 
be  exposed  in  the  open  sea. 

The  male  argonaut  is  very  unlike  the  female.  Not  be- 
ing more  than  an  inch  in  length,  and  having-  no  shell,  it 
was  not  recognized  until  quite  recently  as  the  mate  of  the 
handsome  paper  nautilus. 

These  animals  live  in  tropical  seas,  but  their  shells 
have  sometimes  been  washed  on  our  own  shores.  It 
is  impossible  to  know  the  habits  of  these  deep-sea  d  \vell- 
eix.  since  their  haunts  are  completely  hidden  from  our 
view. 

Argonauts  have  interested  thoughtful  men  from  a  very 
ancient  date.  Their  presence  on  the  water  was  welcomed 
ii  indication  of  fine  weather,  and  one  of  the  Greek 
poets  long  ago  wrote,  "O  fish  justly  dear  to  navigators, 
thy  pre-ence  announces  winds  soft  and  friendly;  thou 
bringest  the  calm,  and  thou  art  the  sign  of  it." 

II.— THE  PEARLY  NAUTILI'S. 

The  most  interesting  of  all  the  cephalopods  is  perhaps 
the  pearly  nautilus.  Unlike  other  members  of  its  class, 
this  animal  is  supplied  with  a  true  external  shell,  which 
is  divided  into  many  chambers;  hence  it  is  often  called 
the  "chambered  nautilus.'' 

In  its  natural  condition  the  outside  of  the  shell  resem- 
bles white  porcelain  streaked  with  reddish-brown  stripes. 
The  nautilus  shells  usually  seen  in  cabinet  collections 
have  been  polished;  this  outer  striped  coating  has  thus 
l>eeii  removed,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  lustrous 
pearl  underneath. 

The  shell  is  elegantly  shaped  and  proportioned,  but 
gives  no  hint  of  the  curious  arrangement  inside  until  it 
is  cut  open.  It  is  then  found  to  contain  many  chain 
partitioned  off  by  curved  pearly  plates,  which  you  can 
readily  see  in  the  illustration.  The  animal  always  occu- 
pies the  outer  and  larger  chamber,  as  here  represented, 
retiring  from  it  in  its  turn,  and  walling  it  up  as  the 
shell  increases  in  size  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  growing 
body. 

In  this  way  each  chamber  has  been  successively  the 
home  of  the  nautilus,  and  has  been  resolutely  abandoned 
when  it  ceased  to  be  desirable. 


"  Year  after  year  l>eheld   the  silent  toil 

That  spread  his  lustrous  coil ; 
Still,  as  the  spiral  grew, 

He  left  the  past  year's  dwelling  for  the  new, 
Stole  with  soft  step  its  shining  archway  through, 

Built  up  its  idle  door, 

Stretched  in  his  last-found  home,  and  knew  the  old  no  more." 

There  is  a  curious  tube,  or  "  siphuncle,"  extending  from 
the  body  through  all  the  chambers  to  the  end  of  the  coil. 
Its  use  is  not  positively  known,  although  it  may  be  in- 
strumental in  compressing  the  gas  with  which  the  cham- 
bers are  probably  filled,  thus  affecting  the  weight  of  the 
shell,  and  enabling  the  animal  to  rise  or  sink  in  the  wa- 
ter when  it  wishes. 

Our  beautiful  nautilus  has  discovered  no  more  grace- 
ful means  of  swimming  than  by  expelling  water  from  the 
funnel,  as  others  of  its  family  do,  but  it  has  not  their  pe- 
culiarity of  squirting  ink,  insomuch  as  it  possesses  no  ink- 
bag. 

It  has  many  short  arms,  which  are  highly  sensitive, 
but  which  have  none  of  the  suckers  so  remarkable  ill  the 
cuttle-fish.  The  mantle  is  thickened  into  a  leather}1  fold 
or  hood  over  the  head,  which  closes  the  shell  when  the 
animal  retires  within  it. 

The  mouth  is  surrounded  by  a  fleshy  lip  and  several 
labial  palpi ;  it  opens  into  a  cavity  where  the  parrot's 
beak  and  the  lingual  ribbon  are  situated.  The  eyes  are 
attached  by  short  stalks  to  the  sides  of  the  head. 

Although  nautilus  shells  are  quite  common,  only  a  few 
specimens  of  the  animal  have  ever  been  obtained,  from 
which  fact  it  is  inferred  that  the  nautilus  lives  only  at 
great  depths  in  tropical  regions  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
oceans.  Unfortunately  we  know  almost  nothing  of  its 
habits. 

The  nautilus  is  especially  interesting,  since  it  is  the  last 
member  of  a  once  numerous  race  of  four-gilled  cephalo- 
pods with  external  shells  which  formerly  occupied  the  seas. 

Entire  families  have  ceased  to  exist,  and  are  known  to 
us  only  by  fossil  remains,  which  are  very  abundant  in  the 
rocks,  more  than  2000  species  being  known. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  these  are  the  ammonites, 
one  of  which  is  shown  in  the  illustration.  Their  chamber- 
ed shells  are  much  like  nautilus  shells,  but  instead  of  hav- 
ing partitions  with  plain  edges,  the  partitions  are  folded 
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and  crinkled,  forming  curious  patterns  on  the  outside  of 
the  shell.  Ammonites  evidently  lived  in  the  deep  sea; 
they  are  found  of  all  sizes,  varying  from  an  inch  to  more 
than  a  yard  in  diameter. 

These  ancient  four-gilled  forms  have  been  succeeded 
by  the  two-gilled  cephalopods,  without  shells,  which  now 
monopolize  the  ocean.  The  beautiful  nautilus  has  grad- 
ually decreased  in  numbers,  and  will  probably  become 
extinct  also,  as  the  rest  of  its  family  have. 
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OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

MY  DEAR  YOUNG  PEOPLE,— A  happy  new  year 
t"  YI.U.  one  and  all,  and  very  many  of  them! 
>o\v  that  tln_-  bright  holidays  have  passed,  do 
you  not  want  to  give  some  of  your  thoughts  to 
the  little  sick  children  who  are  in  St.  Mary's  Free 
Hospital?  Perhaps  you  are  more  especially  in- 
<  d  to  know  how  the  cot  endowed  by  you 
all  is  coming  on.  The  little  child  who  occupies 
it  at  present  is  named  Irene  Golden.  She  is  an 
orphan,  very  pretty  and  very  bright,  and  in  spite 
of  the  troubles  she  has,  she  is  well  enough  to 
enjoy  all  the  things  sent  to  her  by  the  readers 
of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  She  is  very  proud 
of  a  scrap-in  n>k  which  was  sent  her  all  the  way 
from  London  by  Mary  Phayre.  If  Mary  reads 
this  letter,  she  must 'take  many  thanks  from 
Irene. 

On  Christmas  Eve  Santa  Claus  made  a  journey 
through  all  the  wards  of  the  hospital.  He  gave 
each  child  a  horn,  a  cornucopia  of  candy,  and  an 
orange,  also  a  toy  or  little  gift  of  some  kind.  In 
the  middle  of  the  night,  when  the  chicks  were 
all  in  bed  and  asleep,  he  stole  around  again  and 
put  under  each  little  pillow  a  Christmas  can  1  and 
a  silver  quarter.  Just  think  how  pleased  the  chil- 
dren must  have  been,  when  they  awoke  in  the 
morning,  to  find  they  had  grown  rich  during  the 
night ! 

On  Tuesday,  the  29th  of  December,  they  had 
their  Christmas  tree.  The  tree  was  put  up  in  the 
large  back  room  on  the  ground  floor.  Opening 
out  <  if  this  by  folding-doors  is  another  large  room, 
where  the  children  were  all  brought,  so  that  they 
might  see  the  tree  to  good  advantage.  The  tiny 
ones  sat  mi  very  small  chairs  in  the  front  rows, 
and  the  larger  children  in  the  back  of  the  room 
Some  few  of  the  children  were  too  ill  to  leave  the 
war-Is ;  these  had  a  tiny  tree,  dressed  especially 
for  them,  upstairs.  One  little  girl  refused  to  come 
down  stairs  at  all ;  and  another,  named  Katie, 
when  she  got  half-way  down,  cried  to  be  taken 
brn'k  "  f"  h^r  own  house" ;  so  back  she  went,  and 
misled  soeing  the  tree.  When  all  was  in  readi- 
ii'  --.the  sliding-doors  were  thrown  open,  disclos- 
ing to  view  the  longed-for  tree.  After  carols  had 
b.-r!i  sung,  the  gifts  were  distributed.  On  little 
tables  placed  around  the  base  of  the  tree  lay 
the  presents.  There  were  dolls  without  end, 
games,  books,  toys,  and  everything  which  good 
•  iit a  Claus  could  imagine  the  children  would 
care  for.  The  decorations  on  the  tree  wen-  \  <  ry 
handsome,  and  the  children's  faces  seemed  fairly 
transfigured  in  the  soft,  candle-light.  Even  the 
little  ones  who  were  suffering  pain  seemed  to 
forget  their  discomfort  for  the  time  being.  They 
each  had  three  or  more  presents,  besides  baskets 
of  candy,  cornucopias,  etc.  After  all  was  over, 
they  were  taken  back  to  their  wards,  where  they 
had  lovely  times  playing  with  their  new  toys. 

On  New-Year's  Day  a  young  lady  gave  them 
a  trt-at  of  ice-cream  and  cake,  together  witli  a 
pretty  box,  which  contained  some  candy,  a  lady- 
apple,  and  a  ten-cent  piece. 

On  the  6th  of  January  they  had  a  Christmas 
tree  for  the  doll*,  and  this  brought  the  holiday 
festivities  to  a  close. 

I  wish  you  might  one  and  all  take  a  peep  at  the 
children  as  they  run  about  or  lie  in  bed  in  the 
bright  sunny  wards.  They  are  so  happy  while 
in  the  hospital,  and  so  well  cared  for  by  the  good 
sisters,  that  they  leave  very  unwillingly  when 
they  are  cured  and  well  enough  to  go  back  to 
their  homes.  The  children  send  you  their  love 
and  many  thanks  for  all  your  kind  thoughts  for 
them.  Good-by,  and  all  good  luck  to  you,  from 
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i  thought  all  the  little  readers  of  HARPER'S 


YOUNG  PEOPLE  would  like  to  hear  of  a  sacrifice 
made  by  a  bright  little  girl  of  nine  years  who 
lives  in  Monroe,  North  Carolina.  Monroe  is  a 
very  quiet  little  country  town,  and  has.  until  the 
last  few  months,  been  without  a  church  service. 
It  was  a  source  of  longing  anil  sadness  and  re- 
gret to  all  of  the  mothers  who  had  little  children 
that  there  was  no  Sunday  service,  no  minister, 
no  Sunday-school.  To  children  living  in  coun- 
try towns  at  the  North  it  would  seem  strange, 
when  Sunday  came,  to  have  none  of  these  things, 
but  they  can  scarcely  appreciate  the  loss  of  it. 
One  of  these  Monroe  mothers  at  last  made  the 
determination  that  she  would  devote  all  of  her 
time,  energy,  and  slender  means  to  build  a  little 
chapel  for  service.  She  reached  out  as  far  as 
she  could  to  others,  equally  poor,  in  neighboring 
towns,  for  help.  Every  device  was  thought  of — 
fairs,  tea  parties,  donations,  and  patchwork  par- 
ties—until the  modest  sum  of  a  very  few  hun- 
dreds was  reached,  and  each  woman  and  child 
had  made  some  personal  sacrifice  to  contribute 
to  the  fund.  One  little  girl  had  thought  of  every- 
thing possible  and  impossible  to  do  or  give.  Plan 
after  plan  came  to  naught.  At  last,  one  morning, 
she  waked  up  with  an  inspiration  born,  perhaps, 
of  an  angel's  whisper.  Combing  out  her  long 
hair,  that  fell  far  below  her  waist,  she  flew  to  her 
mother,  holding  out  the  scissors.  "  Cut  it  for  the 
church,  mamma.  It  will  sell  for  so  much  money  !" 
Her  mother  could  not  find  it  in  her  heart  to  part 
with  the  mass  of  gold  that  had  been  the  pride  of 
her  heart  and  the  envy  of  every  other  mother  in 
the  town,  but  eagerly  Fair  looked  up.  pleading 
her  cause  so  bravely,  that,  with  tears  running 
over  on  the  brave  little  head,  mamma  cut  the 
silken  tresses,  and  they  were  sent  to  me,  tied 
with  a  blue  ribbon,  for  sale. 

In  that  distant  Southern  town  they  are  far  from 
the  busy  world,  and  curious  ideas  of  the  wealth 
and  gener»-ity  of  New  York  people  have  be- 
come a  faith  in  the  minds  of  these  innocent 
farming  people.  Poor  little  Fair  believes  that 
I  shall  realize  a  fortune  for  her  hair.  I  spent 
<  tin-  whole  morning  on  Sixth  Avenue  going  from 
place  to  place  to  the  best  hair  dealers.  They 
were  all  unanimous  and  enthusiastic  as  to  its 
color,  weight,  and  quality,  most  of  them  de- 
claring it  could  never  have  been  cut  from  the 
head  of  a  child,  but— it  was  declared  unless,  in- 
asmuch as  no  head  in  a  thousand  had  just  that 
color,  and  it  must  be  sacrificed  to  be  dyftf,  which 
would  make  it  then  of  no  more  value  than  the 
ordinary  "switches"  for  sale,  and  at  the  mott  I 
could  i;t-t  no  more  than  $3.  My  heart  felt  heavy 
with  disappointment  as  I  wrapped  up  the  lovely 
hair  and  took  it  home.  How  could  I  send  such  a 
message  to  the  little  girl  who  waits  each  day  tl it- 
result  of  her  noble  sacrifice?  I  thought  of  the 
Post-ofiVe  liox.  which  finds  its  way  to  thousands 
of  homes  where  mothers  have  golden-haired  dar- 
lings not  bereft  of  their  gold.  Can  we  not  send 
Fairfax  Payne  a  little  purse,  which  she  may 
proudly  believe  she  has  earned?  If  any  of  the 
children  who  live  in  New  York  would  like  to  see 
t  hi-  hair,  and  will  M  me  know  through  the  Post- 
office  Box.  I  will  put  it  where  it  can  be  seen  ;  and 
in  the  mean  time,  if  your  young  hearts  will  help 
me,  I  will  begin  the  little  fund  with  $1  and  a 
prayer  that  I  may  be  the  means  of  sending  a 
message  of  joy  to  this  pretty  Southern  girl. 

Y«>ur:?  truly.  S.  McR.  CHATU. 


UTRECHT,  NETHERLANDS. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.—  Please  print  this  little 
story.  I  made  it  all  myself,  and  I  never  had  yet 
printed  a  story  in  any  paper. 

WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  ME  ONE  DAY. 

One  afternoon  I  was  lying  on  the  grass  in  the 
shadow  of  a  big  chestnut-tree,  with  a  book  in  my 
hand.  It  was  too  hot  even  to  read,  and  by-and- 


by  I  fell  asleep.  At  once  I  was  awakened  by 
something  fluttering  against  my  face,  and  look- 
ing up.  I  saw  a  little  bird  perched  on  a  rose-bush. 

"Good-afternoon;  how  d'ye  do?"  it  said. 

"Thank  you,  sir,  quite  well.  What  is  the  mat- 
ter?" I  asked. 

**  Oh,  nothing  particular.  I  only  came  to  ask  if 
you  would  like  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Princess  of 
the  Wood,"  said  the  little  bird  again. 

"Yes,  please,  I  should  like  it  very  much,''  I 
answered. 

"  Very  well ;  come  along,  then." 

We  went  out  of  the  garden  gate,  and  far  away 
into  the  fields,  till  we  came  to  a  wood,  where  I 
had  never  been  before. 

"  Yes,  here  it  is,"  said  the  little  bird,  as  we 
stood  before  a  big  oak-tree.  The  bird  opened  a 
door,  and  we  went  down  a  very  steep  ladder. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  bottom  \ve  knocked  at 
an  iron  door,  which  was  opened  by  a  man  with  a 
long  beard. 

"Ha,  captain,  here  are  two  more  prisoners," 
he  said. 

"  What  in  the  world  has  happened  here  ?"  cried 
the  little  bird,  that  had  changed  into  a  young 
man,  dressed  like  a  prince,  and  he  ran  toward  a 
sofa  whereon  lay  a  lovely  maiden,  with  long 
brown  hair  and  beautiful  dark  eyes.  "Tell  me, 
darling,  what  has  happened?"  he  said,  stooping 
down  to  kiss  her  tenderly. 

"I  am  taken  prisoner  by  Bloodheart,  our  ene- 
my, Richard  dear,"  she  said,  weeping  bitterly. 

"That  will  never  do."  cried  the  Prince,  and 
jumping  up,  he  felt  for  his  sword,  but  it  was  gone, 
and  the  captain  said,  stieeringly  : 

"If  you  move,  your  head  shall  be  chopped 
right  off.  Go  a  little  bit  away ;  you  must  not 
speak  with  your  sister.  This  little  girl  can  May 
with  the  Princess,"  he  said,  looking  at  me.  Then 
he  went  up  to  the  young  lady  and  said:  "  If  you 
will  marry  me,  I  will  set  free  your  brother  and 
this  little  girl,  but  if  you  won't,"  he  added, 
threateningly,  "you  shall  be  thrown  all  three 
into  the  river.  Well,  what  is  your  conclusion?" 

"Oh  no  !  I  never  could  marry  you,  horrid  man. 
Drown  me,  but  spare  Kichard  and  the  little  girl. 
Marry  you  I  never  could." 

'•  Very  well,  then,"  and  he  signed  to  three  men 
to  come  nearer.  One  of  them  came  to  me,  with  a 
rope  with  a  slip-knot  to  put  around  my  neck.  I 
was  terribly  frightened,  and  screaming  "Mam- 
ma !  papa  f  help  me  !— oh,  do  come,  quick  !"  I 
fell  on  the  floor. 

"What  is  it,  my  darling?"  I  heard  mother's 
sweet  voice.  I  looked  up,  and — I  was  in  our  own 
garden,  and  mother  sat  sewing  on  the  piazza, 
but  rose  and  came  to  me  when  she  saw  how 
frightened  I  looked. 

"Have  you  slept  nicely,  dear?"  she  asked, 
kindly. 

Then,  after  all,  I  had  not  been  in  the  wood, 
with  the  Prince  and  the  Princess,  .and  it  was 
only  a  dream? 

"  Of  course  it  is,  dearie,"  said  mamma,  when  I 
told  her  what  had  happened.  "Get  up,  and 
doirt  read  any  more  fairy  stories;  that's  the 
only  reason  you  dreamed  so  horridly." 

I  indignantly  refused  to  believe  that  to  be  the 
reason,  but  had  no  more  opportunity  to  think 
about  it,  as  papa  came  home  with  one  of  my 
cousins,  and  the  welcome  news  that  she  was  to 
stay  all  day  with  me.  I  often  thought  about  my 
adventure,  and  now  I  believe  mother  was  right 
when  she  said  it  came  all  of  reading  too  many 
story-books-  EIKAJI  (a  Dutch  girl,  aged  13). 


RoXBCKV,  MASSACHrSKTTS. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  am  a  boy  ten  years  old. 
I  buy  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  every  week,  and 
like  it  very  much.  I  wrote  to  you  before,  but  as 
my  letter  was  not  published.  1  thought  I  would 
try  again.  I  go  to  school,  and  study  reading, 
writing,  spelling,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  I 
missed  a  part  of  "Two  Arrows,"  but  like  the 
part  I  read  very  much.  I  have  two  pets,  a  dog 
named  General  and  a  cat  named  Maud.  My  bro- 
ther and  I  are  making  a  snow  house,  and  have  it 
nearly  made.  ROBERT  N. 


DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,—!  have  some  pets  — six 
rabbits  and  a  bird.  Last  June  we  had  forty- 
seven  rabbits,  but  we  had  to  give  away  and  sell 
part  of  them  when  we  went  to  the  country  for 
the  summer.  I  have  twelve  dolls— one  Quaker, 
one  boy,  a  pair  of  twin  babies,  and  eight  little 
girls.  Tell  Helen  W.  tlrat  I  am  just  her  age,  and 
hope  to  keep  her  company  playing  with  dolls  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  I  had  a  lovely  Frenrh  «i<  ill, 
named  Dorothy,  on  my  last  birthday,  and  my 
mother,  who  approves  of  dolls,  says  she  will  give 
me  another  on  my  twenty-fifth  birthday  if  I  want 
one.  E.  B.  C. 


NEW  YOHK  CITY. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  am  a  little  girl  almost 
ten  years  old.  I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  for  nearly  three  years.  This  is  my  first 
letter  to  HARPEK'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  I  hope 
it  will  he  printed.  I  can  speak,  French  ju^r  as 
well  as  English,  and  urn  learning  Spanish-  I  had 
a  great  many  Christmas  gifts.amongtnema  buby- 
hqnse  with  a  lamp  and  furniture,  a  wash-stand 
with  a  bowl  and  pitcher  set,  a  sofa,  three  lovely 
books,  a  pair  of  dolls,  roller  skates,  two  pretty 
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Christmas  cards,  a  pretty  pencil,  and  a  rubber  ball. 
Papa  cave  me  ;i  beautiful  musical  box,  that  plays 
ei"ht  tunes  I  went  to  a  Christmas-tree,  and  had 
in".'  myself,  that  had  many  pretty  things  on  it. 
1  helped  mamma  trim  it.  On  the  18th  of  Feb- 
ruary papa  is  going  to  give  me  a  gold  watch, 
am  going  to  have  a  party.  I  have  no  pets,  but  I 
once  had  a  canary  that  died.  I  do  not  BO  to 
school  but  I  have  a  visiting  governess.  Mystud- 
ies  are  spelling,  reading,  writing,  geography, 
arithmetic,  history,  and  poetry.  I  am  learning 
to  play  the  piano,  and  I  practise  half  an  hour  ev- 
ery day:  I  hope  my  letter  is  not  too  long,  so  J 
will  say  good-by.  EMILY  L.  1.  15. 

DECATUK,  ILLINOIS. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  am  seven  years  old,  and 
I  have  a  sister,  and  she  is  eight  years  old.  We 
went  to  Springfield,  the  capital  of  our  State,  va- 
cation week,  and  saw  Lincoln's  monument,  and 
saw  where  he  used  to  live.  My  aunt  told  us  a 
funny  story  while  we  were  at  his  house.  She 
said  when  Sir.  Lincoln's  boys  were  little,  she  was 
passing  one  day,  and  she  saw  one  of  the  boys  in 
a  funny  fix.  They  had  some  trees  set  out  in  front 
of  tlie  house,  with  some  little  fences  built  around 
them  to  keep  anything  from  rubbing  the  trees, 
and  this  boy  got  his  head  in  between  two  of  the 
slats  and  couldn't  get  it  out  again.  He  screamed 
and  kicked,  and  t  lie  boys  had  a  great  time  getting: 
him  out.  There  is  a  man  at  the  monument,  and 
he  told  us  all  about  it.  We  saw  the  old  and  new 
State-house. 

\Ve  have  five  pets,  and  the  drollest  of  them  all 
Is  a  parrot.  Its  name  is  Polly.  Slie  is  over  twen- 
ty-five years  old,  and  acts  just  like  a  young  bird, 
and  is  very  jolly,  and  if  I  were  not  afraid  of  mak- 
ing my  letter  too  long  I  would  tell  some  more 
about  her,  and  if  any  of  the  little  boys  and  girls 
want,  to  hear  of  the  funny  things  that  Polly  says 
and  does,  I  will  write  and  tell  them;  but  next 
time,  1  guess,  it  will  be  my  sister's  turn  to  write. 
We  like  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  much. 
COKA  OLIVER  II. 


I.ITCHFIF.LD,  KANSAS. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  am  a  girl  ten  years  old. 
I  go  to  school,  and  study  arithmetic,  reading, 
spelling,  and  geography.  I  have  one  doll.  We 
have  two  birds;  one  we  call  Brownie,  and  the 
other  Dick.  Papa  built  us  a  nice  brick  house  ;  it 
has  six  rooms,  three  upstairs  and  three  down- 
stairs. Papa  built  us  a  nice  cave,  and  archi-d  it 
on  the  top.  HORTIE  F. 

HARLEM,  NEW  YORK. 

Our  names  are  Andrew,  Tessie.  and  Angelia. 
When  at  home  we  live  in  Harlem,  but  in  the 
summer  we  go  to  Rockaway.  We  are  the  ones 
who  used  to  go  in  bathing  at  C.'s.  I  have  been 
taking  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  a  long  time, 
and  I  find  it  to  be  very  interesting. 

ANDREW  J.  H. 


NELSON,  NEBRASKA. 

I  am  twelve  years  old.  I  go  to  school  in  Nel- 
son, about  a  mile  from  my  home,  which  is  in  the 
country.  We  have  only  three  rooms  in  the 
school;  I  am  in  the  highest  room,  and  read  in 
the  Fiftli  Reader.  I  have  three  sisters  and  one 
lirother;  I  am  the  youngest.  I  have  for  pets  two 
kittens  and  one  old  cat,  a  dog,  a  canary-bird,  and 
several  dolls,  which  I  seldom  play  with  now.  I 
would  like  to  correspond  with  a  girl  in  Florida, 
England,  or  some  other  place. 

LlNNIE   C'OItBETT. 


BATH,  NKW  YORK. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  am  a  boy  thirteen  years 
old.  I  have  taken  three  numbers  of  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE,  which  my  mother  gave  me  for 
a  Christmas  present,  and  I  think  it  a  nice  one. 
too.  We  have  a  toboggan  slide  here,  on  a  hill 
across  the  river.  You  have  to  pass  the  entrance 
to  Mr.  Davenport's  grounds  on  the  road  to  the 
toboggan  slide— Mr.  Davenport  who  ran  for  Gov- 
ernor is  the  one  I  mean.  I  have_  only  one  pet,  a 
little  dog  named  Brownie.  I  wish  I  had  a  cat, 
but  I'm  afraid  my  doggie  would  bite  her.  as  he 
don't  like  cats.  I  would  like  to  correspond  with 
a  boy  in  some  foreign  country. 

WILLHONT  WEBB,  Box  286. 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  have  just  read  the  begin- 
ning of  "Jo's  opportunity"  ;  I  think  it  is  a  pretty 
story.  I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.  I  thought 
I  would  write  to  you  and  tell  you  how  happy  I 
was  that  grandma  gave  me  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  for  a  year.  My  brother  and  I  are  twins. 
My  mother  is  dead.  I  live  with  my  grandma. 
In  my  next  letter  1  will  tell  you  about  our  church 
and  our  school.  JANIE  C. 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

I  live  in  the  country  in  summer,  and  have 
several  pets  —  a  lamb,  a  cat,  and  a  dog.  My 
sister  has  a  bird  and  some  gold-fish.  We  have 
great  fun  with  the  lamb,  for  we  play  hide-and- 
seek  with  her.  and  she  will  look  all  over  for  us, 
just  like  a  child.  My  cat  is  an  Angora,  and  he  is 
almost  as  large  as  a  small  dog  We  dress  him  up 
in  dolls'  clothes,  and  he  will  sit  np  in  the  dolls'  car- 
riage like  a  doll.  We  spent  last  summer  in  the 
East,  and  were  at  Nantucket  most  of  the  time. 


It  is  such  a  quiet,  quaint  old  town  !  They  have 
a  town-crier,  and  he  is  one  of  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  place.  1  enjoyed  the  bathing  so 
much,  for  I  learned  how  to  swim.  I  gathered  a 
great  many  mosses  and  shells.  We  had  many 
long  and  delightful  walks  across  the  moor.  I  do 
not  know  which  I  like  most,  the  sea-shore  or 
the  country,  for  they  both  have  so  many  attrac- 
tions. ANNAH  P. 


CLAYTON,  ALABAMA. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  my  grand- 
father. My  aunt  takes  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE for  her  two  little  boys,  and  that  is  where  I 
saw  it  first.  I  am  much  [.leased  with  it.  I  show 
it  to  my  school-mares;  they  all  want  to  take  it, 
and  I  think  they  all  will  take  it  together;  I  am 
sure  one  little  girl  will.  I  am  twelve  years  old. 
I  have  one  brother.  M.  E.  C. 


PKTALUMA,  OAI.IFOBMA. 

I  saw  a  buttercup  to-day,  January  9,  although 
there  have  been  several  heavy  frost's  for  tin  la-t 
week  or  two.  We  had  an  earthquake  the  other 
day;  it  shook  hard.  I  went  duck-hunting  with 
my  brother  yesterday,  and  we  got  four  dn.-Ks 
\\'e  went  again  to  day,  with  another  boy.  and  we 
got  eighteen  ducks."  There  was  a  fish  -  pond 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  here,  and  we  had  a 
heavy  storm,  and  it  broke  over  its  banks,  and  I 
got  twenty  fish  in  the  ditch  below  it.  I  have  nine 
of  them  in  the  watering-trough.  I  have  five  vol- 
umes of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  four  of  which 
are  bound.  I  like  "Two  Arrows"  very  much. 
Tell  Mr.  Thompson  that  I  want  to  hear  about 
some  more  of  his  funny  dreams.  EDDIE  McG. 


YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO. 

I  wish  you  a  very  happy  new  year.  This  is 
the  first  letter  I  have  written  to  you,  but  I  have 
taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  a  long  time. 
I  like  it  very  much,  and  like  the  stories  that  the 
little  girls  write  in  the  Post-office  Box.  I  used  to 
live  in  Canada,  but  we  came  here  in  September. 
I  liked  Canada  very  much,  and  we  had  such  a 
large  place,  and  we  lived  across  the  road  from 
the  school.  It  is  very  cold  here,  and  the  snow  is 
very  deep.  I  have  two  brothers  and  two  sisters  ; 
their  names  are  Raymond,  Clare,  Alma,  and  Car- 
mel.  They  are  all  between  four  and  eleven 
years  of  age.  BESSIE  O'N. 


STAMFOED,  CONNECTICUT. 

I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.  I  went  to  New 
York  awhile  ago.  and  saw  where  this  beautiful 
paper  is  published.  My  kind  auntie  has  sent  me 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  two  years,  and  now 
I  feel  that  I  cannot  do  without  it.  Our  house  is 
situated  on  a  hill,  and  we  have  a  fine  view  of  the 
Sound  for  many  miles.  I  go  to  school  nearly  ev- 
ery day,  and  I  study  arithmetic,  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  grammar,  mental  arithmetic,  and  geog- 
raphy. FLORENCE  A.  S. 


RI.GF.RI  PARK,  ILLINOIS. 

I  am  ill  with  tin-  mumps,  so  I  cannot  gn  to 
school,  and  I  cannot  talk  much.  I  go  to  a  graded 
school,  and  enjoy  it  very  much.  I  want  to  ^.  i  n 
good  education.  so  that  I  can  be  a  teacher  \\  hm 
1  am  grown  up.  I  live  in  a  pretty  village  nine 
miles  from  Chicago,  and  half  a  mile  from  Lake 
Michigan.  In  the  summer  we  have  tine  times 

?  laying  on  the  beach.  I  enjoy  reading  HARPER'S 
DUNG  PEOPLE  very  much.  I  am  always  glad 
when  Wednesday  comes,  for  the  paper  comes  on 
that  day.  My  brother  and  sister  and  myself  had 
ten  dollars-fora  Christmas  present,  so  we  thought 
we  would  take  some  magazine.  My  brothel- 
takes  \Yide  Ai<-til'>.  my  sister  Our  Little  Men  and 
}\iinnn.  and  I  take  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  We 
though  I  we  would  spend  our  money  so  we  could 
have  something  that  would  be  new  all  the  year. 
We  sent  one  dollar  to  an  old  lady,  eighty-four 
years  old.  Her  birthday  comes  on  Christmas. 

JESSIE  S. 

GREENWICH,  CONNECTICUT. 

A=  I  have  never  seen  a  letter  in  the  Post-office 
Box  from  this  place.  I  thought  I  would  write.  I 
am  one  of  your  older  readers,  and  have  taken 
this  delightful  paper  a  year.  I  have  two  si-l.-rs, 
one  older  than  myself  and  one  younger.  We  are 
all  very  anxious  for  Saturday  to  come,  for  th.  n 
we  receive  this  paper.  I  like  the  stories  very 
much,  especially  "Rolf  House,"  and  "Brightie's 
Christmas  club"  is  also  very  nice.  I  shall  try 
some  of  those  articles  mentioned.  I  think  "Jo's 
Opportunity"  will  be  splendid.  CAMILLA  B. 


TOWNVILI.E,  PENNSYLVAMA. 

I  will  tell  you  how  I  spent  Christmas.  Wi-  had 
intended  to  spend  the  day  at  grandpa's,  but  the 
roads  were  very  rough,  so  we  all  went  to  my 
aunt's,  whose  house  is  next  to  ours.  We  had  a 
fine  tree,  laden  with  beautiful  presents.  Sister 
Maude  recited  "Willie's  Prayer,"  and  1  -  Tin- 
Night  Before  Christmas."  We  then  had  our  pre- 
sents, after  which  mamma  and  Cousin  Daisy  sang 
'•Ring  again  the  Christmas  bells."  I  receh.'d  a 
great  many  fine  presents. and  my  uncle  still  sends 
me  the  dear  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  I  am  do- 
ing lessons  now,  and  really  think  I  am  getting 
well.  I  have  a  wheel  chair,  and  you  can  imagine 
what  a  pleasure  it  must  be  to  be  able  to  move 


from  room  to  room  without  assistance.  I  am 
making  a  collection  of  shells  and  geological  speci- 
mens, also  what  I  call  a  "memorial  scrap-book." 
But  I  must  say  good-by.  With  much  love, 

HARRY  F. 


LAMOILLK,  ILLINOIS. 

I  have  nine  pets  I  call  my  own  :  three  tame 
squirrels,  all  in  one  cage:  three  bantam  chick- 
ens 1 1  he  i strr  I  call  Hobinson,  because  he  crew 

so,  the  two  hens  I  call  Betsy  and  Jane)  ;  I  have 
a  small  rat-terrier  dog  I  call  Jack  (in  i  he  sum- 
mer I  harness  him  to  a  little  wagon);  my  cat  I 
call  Jiinie.  because  he  came  in  June  ;  my  canary- 
bird  1  call  Kuby;  he  is  a  beautiful  singer;  mam- 
ma has  his  cage  in  the  window  among  her  flow- 
ers. I  have  no  brother  living.  My  father  is  a 
doctor.  He  drives  one  horse  ;  we  call  her  Glide. 
We  have  two  Jersey  cows.  I  drive  them  to  pas- 
ture in  the  summer.  1  enjoy  the  riding;  I  sel- 
dom walk  when  I  take  them  away.  My  brother- 
in  law,  who  lives  here,  is  a  stock  dealer.  I  often 
help  him  drive  cattle.  Papa,  mamma,  and  I  all 
love  to  read  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  I  take 
the  Youth's  Companion  too.  GEORGE  I.  E. 


NEW  HAMPTON,  IOWA. 

My  brother  has  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
ever  since  1880,  and  I  like  to  read  it  better  every 
year,  especially  the  Post-office  Box.  I  am  thir- 
teen years  old.  I  was  born  in  Pasumalia,  South 
India.  My  father  and  mother  went  out  there  as 
missionaries.  I  have  four  brothers,  and  one  sis- 
ter named  Gracie.  I  can  play  very  nicely  for  a 
girl  of  my  age,  and  am  now  learning  to  play  on 
tin  violin.  I  am  studying  French  and  Latin.  I 
am  very  fond  of  fancy-work,  which  is  a  nice 
employment  for  a  girl.  Don't  you  think  so?  I 
have  travelled  a  great  deal,  and  have  seen  a  great 
many  wonderful  things.  I  shall  try  and  see  you, 
dear  Postmistress,  when  I  go  to  the  city  again. 

ALICE  D. 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — A  little  boy  nine  years 
old.  threatened  with  pneumonia,  was,  by  order 
of  the  doctor,  completely  wrapped  in  a  poultice 
mad.-  ..f  tia. \seed  and  mustard. and  the  early  part 
of  this  week,  owing  to  the  sudden  change  in  the 
weather,  the  house  was  not  as  warm  as  usual,  and 
h.-  asked  mamma  how  the  thermometer  stood. 
Mamma  said.  "About  sixty  degrees."  He  said, 
"  Put  one  of  the  poultices  on  the  thermometer, 
and  it  will  be  up  to  about  two  hundred  degrees 
by  the  time  the  doctor  comes."  I  believe  this  is 
original.  His  SISTER  FRANCES. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 
TWO   EAST   SQUARES. 

1. — 1.  A  particle  used  in  composition.  2.  Wages. 
3.  A  wandering  tribe.  4.  An  ancient  far-famed 
mountain. 

3—1.  To  injure.  2.  A  country.  3.  The  outer 
coating.  4.  Manufactured.  MATT.IE  G.  B. 


No.  2. 

TWO  DIAMONDS. 

1. — 1.  A  Roman  numeral.    2.  A  boy's  name.    3. 
A  language.    4.  A  metal.    5.  A  letter. 

2.— I.  A  letter.    2.  Skill.    3.  A  language.    4.  A 
number.    5.  A  letter.  ROBERT  N. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZI.LCS  IN  No.  325. 

No.  1. —  L    inipe    T 

(i  at  H 
N  llbi  A 
1)  ril  M 
0  r  E 
N  arcissu  S 

No.  2.—  C 

H  A  T 

1!  <>  M  \  N 

RUBBING 

C  A  M  I!  R  I  H  (i  E 

D  E  L  I  V  H  K 

UNDER 

AGE 

E 

A 

A  M  Y 

FLEET 

A  M  E  R  1  I   ' 

BLISS 
A  C  E 

A 
No.  3.— Evangeline. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  liave  been  received 
from  ( '.  M.  S., Dora  Payne.  Maggie  Lathrop.  Emily 
Pratt  Theodore  Havens.  Jennie  Richards,  Rosie 
Jerald.  Tom  and  Ted.  Elizabeth  Jardine,  Harry 
James,  Willie  Mason,  D.  Davis,  and  Charlie  Heyse. 


[For  EXCHANGES,  see  2d  and  :id  pages  of  cover.] 
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ST.  VALENTINE'S    DAY    IN    PELTYVILLE. 

IF   NOT  QUITE  TRUE,  IT  OUGHT  TO  BE. 

BY  MARGARET  EYTINGE. 

"TTALEXTIXE'S  DAY  is  on  its  way ; 

*     'Twill  be  here  very  soon, 
Fur  I  heard  sister  Sue  say  so 
TII  Bell  this  afternoon. 


I'm      afraid     nobody 
think 

To  send  me  even  one, 
'Cause  I  was  ouly  seven  years 

old 

When      the     new     year     be- 
gun : 

And   so   I'll   write   one   to   my- 
self 

(I  couldn't  bear  to  be 
Without  a  single  valentine), 
And  play  'twas  sent  to  ine. 


"  Dear  Gracie" — that's  bow  I'll 

begin — 

"Yon  are  a  lovely  child; 
}"./«    never   drive   your   mother 

or 

Your  grandma  nearly  vf  ild ; 
Yon     never     tease     the     baby, 

nor 

Refuse  with  him  to  play; 
You  study  hard,  and  know  by 

heart 

Your  lessons  every  day  ; 
Yon  keep  your  dress  and  apron 

neat, 

Your  bair  is  always  curled, 
And    you    are   jnst    as   nice   a 

girl 
As  any  in  the  world." 


There '.   that  sounds  very  pretty,  and 

1  think  that  it  will  do. 
But  'pears  to  me  it  isn't  quite 

Exactly  truly  true. 
But  then  it  ought  to  be,  and  that's 

Almost,  I  think,  the  same, 
And  so  down  in  the  corner  here 

I'll  si<;n  a  make-b'lieve  name. 
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VOLUME  VII. 


LOVE  AT  PLAY. 

BY    MARGARET    JOHNSON. 

THE  wind  ami  storm  came;  down  amain: 
Hough  voices  sang  a  blithe  refrain. 
A   rliild  came  begging  in  the  rain 

(Sine,  O,  the  good  Saint  Valentine!); 
His  face  was  fair  as  flowers  in   May. 
I  could  not  send  the  boy  away; 
It  was  the  merry  holiday 

Of  good  Saint  Valentine. 

I  filled  his  little  hands  with  bread; 
He  turned  aside  his  goldrn  head, 
His  sweet  eyes  dim  with  tears  unshed 
(Sing.  O,  the  good  Saint  Valentine!). 
I  gave  him  gold;  yet  lifted  In 
A  look  so  piteous  sweet  to  me, 
I  marvelled  what  bis  prayer  might  be 
(Sing,  O.  Saint   Valentine!). 

I  brought  him  all  my  gifts  in  vain: 
His  tears  fell  fast  as  summer  ruin. 
Hy  heart  grew  soft  with  tender  pain 

(Sing,  Or  the  good  Saint  Valentine!). 
"What  would  you,  Sweet,  with  me?"  I  said, 
And  stooped  and  kissed  his  shining  head; 
Then,  laughing,  from  my  arms  he  tied 
(Sing,  O,  Saint  Valentine!). 

Ah!  then  I  knew  the  youngster  gay 
Had  come  to  beg  my  heart  away, 
Because  it   was  llic  mem    daj 

We  keep  for  good  Saint   Valentine. 
A  tiny  hand  of  "scorn  at  me 
He  pointed,  wild  with  elfin  glee. 
"1  have  what  I  would  have,"  said  he 
(Sing,  O,  Saint  Valentine!). 

The  people  sang  their  rude  refrain; 
The  boy  flew,  laughing,  through  the  rain. 
I  shall  not  have  my  heart  auain 

(Sing,  O.  the  good  Saint  Valentine!), 
For  Love  has  begged  it  quile  auay; 
I  will  not  have  it  if  I  ma\ . 
Sing,  O.  the  merry  holiday 

Of  good  Saint  Valentine! 


CAUGHT  BY  A  DESERT  SAND-STORM. 

AN  AUVENTTUK   IN   CENTRAL  ASIA. 
BY  DAVID  KER. 

rpHERE  are  many  deserts  in  Tartary,  but  none  more 
1  grim  and  dreary  than  the  great  waste  of  "Kara  Koiun" 
i  IH.-ick  Sand),  which  stretcher  across  the  whole  northwest 
of  Central  Asia.  Day  after  day  you  go  wearily  on  over 
the  endless  level,  with  your  head  aching'  and  your  skin 
dry  and  feverish,  seeing  nothing  hut  the  burning  sky 
above  and  the  burning  sand  !»•  -low.  where  the  only  thing 
to  show  that  you  have  not  wandered  from  the  right  track 
is  a  stray  mound  of  earth  here  and  there,  out  of  which 
peer  the  whitened  bones  of  horses  and  camels,  and  some- 
times even  of  men,  who  have  died  here  before  you. 

But  if  you  do  happen  to  meet  a  man.  you  must  be  on 
your  guard,  for  in  these  wild  regions  the  old  joke  about 
'  .itching  a  Tartar"  often  comes  true  in  grim  earnest. 
When  one  of  these  flat-faced,  bullet -bended  fellows  comes 
trotting  up  to  you  on  his  wiry  little  lior.se,  looking  cun- 
ningly at  you  from  under  the  high  cap  of  black  sheep-skin 
that  is  slouched  over  his  small,  narrow,  rat-like  ej  es,  \  ou 
had  better  keep  your  hand  upon  your  revolver  and  \  our 
eye  upon  him  until  he  lias  answered  your  challenge  of. 
". \niaun  ust  ?"  (is  it  peace  0  with.  "  lush'  Allah,  aiiiaun 
ust"  (please  God  it  is  peace  i. 

Why  this  pleasant  place-  should  he  called  "  Black  Sand'' 
it  is  hard  to  say.  for  both  it  and  its  two  great  brothers,  the 
"Ak  Koum'1  (White  Sand),  to  the  easl  and  the  "Kizil 
Koum''  (Red  Sand),  to  the  south,  are  all  of  one  color,  and 
that  color  a  pale  yellow.  But  it  can  look  "  black"  enough 
sometimes  in  another  way,  as  I  know  to  m\  cost.  In  the 
driest  and  loneliest  part  of  it,  just  as  the  water  is  begin- 


ning to  run  low  in  your  skin  bag,  you  come  upon  a  deep,   . 
winding  furrow  in  the  parched  earth,  which  was  a  rush- 
u'  river  ages  ago,  and  you  think  of  the  cool,  clear  water 
that  the  thirsty  sands  have  drunk  up,  until  you  yourself 
grow  thirstier  and  more  dismal  than  ever. 

We  were  just  midway  across  the  desert,  and  the  red  sun 
was  sinking  over  the  great  waste  of  lifeless  sand,  when 
there  suddenly  arose  between  us  and  it  what  seemed  at  lirst 
sight  like  a  cloud  of  withered  leaves.  But  a  second  glance 
showed  it  to  be  a  host  of  wide-winged  living  things,  mov- 
ing onward,  swift  and  unswerving,  in  ranked  order,  like 
an  army  arrayed  for  battle.  But  for  their  amazing  num- 
bers one  might  have  taken  them  for  an  ordinary  flight  of 
grasshoppers:  but  I  had  seen  such  a  sight  too  often  before 
not  to  recognize  at  once  the  destroying  march  of  the  locuxt. 

Onward  they  went  to  lay  waste  the  rich  lands  of  the 
south,  their  vast  shadow  darkening  half  the  sky,  and  the 
whir  of  their  countless  wings  sounding  amid  the  ghostly 
silence  like  the  hissing  and  grinding  of  some  mighty  engine. 
Although  thousands  passed  every  moment,  it  was  fully 
fifteen  minutes  before  the  last  of  the  host  had  gone  by. 

Then  my  Tartar  servant  pointed  his  brown,  bony  hand 
after  the  shadowy  mass,  and  said,  solemnly,  "Master,  we 
shall  have  a  stown.''1 

"  Why  do  you  think  so?"  asked  I.  somewhat  surprised, 
for  the  sky  was  clear  and  cloudless  as  ever. 

"The  locusts  have  gone  by  in  their  armies,  even  such 
as  those  that  the  Prophet  Moussa  Ben  Amrahm"  (Moses 
the  son  of  Ami-am)  "brought  up  against  Egypt;  and  where 
they  come,  the  blast  of  the  desert  is  never  far  behind. 
Destruction  always  follows  the  destroyer." 

The  terrible  emphasis  of  the  man's  tone  and  manner- 
showed  that  he  was  thoroughly  in  earnest;  and  if  he 
spoke  truly,  the  thought  of  encountering  a  desert  whirl- 
wind in  this  perilous  spot,  where  there  was  enough  loose 
sand  to  bury  a  whole  army,  was  anything  but  pleasant. 
But  what  could  we  do?  To  go  back  was  as  dangerous  as. 
to  go  forward,  and  to  stand  still  was  worse  than  either; 
so  on  we  went. 

Two  hours  passed,  however,  without  any  sign  of  danger, 
and  I  was  just  beginning  to  hope  that  the  Tartar  might 
have  been  mistaken  after  all,  when  the  camels,  which  were 
harnessed  three  abreast  to  my  light  covered  wagon,*  sud- 
denly stopped  short,  and  began  to  suuif  the  air  uneasily. 

I  saw  a  look  of  anxiety  cloud  the  Tartar's  stern  face, 
instantly  n  ll'  cted  upon  that  of  our  Kirghiz  driver,  whose-, 
sharp  white  teeth,  hooked  nose,  and  great  black  hollow 
eyes  looked  quite  unearthly  in  the  fitful  moonlight. 

The  camels  snuffed  again,  more  quickly  and  restlessly 
than  before,  and  then  crouched  down  side  by  side,  with 
their  long  necks  laid  flat  on  the  ground. 

"Tebbad!"  (sand-storm)  shouted  the  Kirghiz,  throwing 
himself  down  behind  them,  and  muffling  his  head  in  his 
sheep-skin  cloak. 

The  words  were  hardly  spoken,  when  a  gray  dimness 
rushed  down  suddenly  over  the  whole  sky,  and  my  Tar- 
tar and  I  had  barely  time  to  fling  ourselves  down  into 
the  bottom  of  the  wagon,  when  there  came  a  rush  and  a 
roar,  and  all  around  was  one  whirl  of  flying  sand  and 
charging  storm,  which,  closely  as  our  shawls  were  pulled 
over  our  faces,  seemed  to  deafen,  blind,  and  strangle  us 
all  in  one  moment. 

It  seemed  many  hours  to  us  (though  in  reality  it  was  less 
than  one  i  while  we  lay  there,  half  stifled,  but  not  daring 
to  put  forth  our  heads,  listening  to  the  howl  of  the  storm 
and  the  sharp  "pirr.  pin-"  of  the  whirling  sand  against 
the  sides  of  our  rocking  wagon.  But  at  last  the  hideous 
uproar  died  away,  and  we  ventured  to  peep  forth. 

A  strange  sight  awaited  us.  Far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
the  smooth  sand  was  billowed  like  the  waves  of  a  stormy 


*  In  India  camels  are  now  used  to  draw  not  only  wagons,  but  post- 
chaises  and  street  cars  as  well. — D.  K. 
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sea.  Our  wagon  looked  as  if  steeped  in  lime,  and  the  lower 
half  of  it  was  hidden  altogether.  Of  the  camels  nothing 
could  be  seen  but  their  humps;  and  as  the  Kirghiz  started 
up.  tin-owing  off  a  whirlwind  of  dust  on  every  side.  In- 
seemed  to  have  risen  bodily  through  the  earth. 

"\Ve  ourselves  had  fared  little  better.  In  spite  of  all 
my  wrappings,  my  skin  was  as  gritty  as  a  match-box  from 
head  to  foot,  and  the  Tartar's  sallow  visage  looked  like  a 
half- washed  potato.  The  warm,  genial  air  had  suddenly 
become  chilly  as  a  grave,  for  the  Siberian  hurricane  had 
brought  with  it  cold  memories  of  frozen  seas,  and  leairues 
of  snowy  moorland, and  half-seen  icebergs  drifting  weari- 
ly through  the  polar  night;  and  the  pale  grayish  yellow 
sand  of  the  Kara  Koum,  which  by  its  very  nature  cannot 
absorb  heat,  is  one  of  the  coldest  surfaces  in  the  world. 

How  we  had  escaped  being  buried  alive  outright  I  was 
at  first  quite  at  a  loss  to  imagine,  but  the  explanation  was 
simple  enough.  Most  fortunately  for  ourselves,  we  had 
halted  on  the  brow  of  a  ridge  where  the  sand  lay  thin 
and  light,  and  where  the  sweep  of  the  wind  was  too  furious 
to  let  the  drifts  gather  thickly  round  us.  Had  we  met 
the  storm  in  the  hollows  below,  we  should  all  have  been 
dead  men,  and  I  still  count  that  night's  work  one  of  the 
narrowest  of  my  many  escapes  from  death. 


THE  PET  CANARY. 

BY  LILLIE  E.  BAER. 

BOYS  talk  about  their  pet  dogs,  and  enlarge  upon  their 
tricks  and  manners  in  italics  and  big  O's.  True, 
other  animals  find  places  as  pets  with  them,  but  no  other 
species  is  so  universally  acknowledged  as  the  boy's  pride 
and  joy,  his  dear  friend  and  companion,  as  his  dog.  And 
all  that  the  dog  is  to  the  boy,  the  canary  is  to  the  girl,  and 
a  sweeter  pet  or  more  loving  one. cannot  be  found  than 
these  bits  of  animated  feathers,  with  their  sparkling  eyes, 
their  bonny  plumage,  winning  ways,  and  passionate  song. 

If  you  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  buy  a  bird  that 
is  wild,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  tame  it.  This  is  best 
and  soonest  accomplished  by  placing  the  bird  for  a  week 
or  two  ill  the  small  wooden  cage  in  which  they  are  usual- 
ly kept  in  the  stores.  The  cage  must  be  kept  on  a  table 
in  the  room  where  the  family  sit.  and  must  be  handled 
frcclv.  If  you  are  reading  or  sewing,  keep  it  beside  you. 
or  even  011  your  knee.  Remember,  however,  that  the  lit- 
tle prisoner  is  full  of  fears,  and  now  and  then  speak  lov- 
ingly to  him,  often  repeating  your  own  name  to  him,  and 
especially  so  when  he  calls. 

Give  him  fresh  water  and  seed  with  your  own  hands. 
and  once  in  a  while  offer  him  a  hemp  seed;  but  do  not 
drop  it  into  the  cage,  as  your  aim  is  now  to  accustom  your 
bird  to  the  hand.  At  first  he  will  fly  about  in  great  fear. 
But  do  not  be  discouraged.  In  a  week  or  so  he  will  have 
become  used  to  having  his  cage  handled;  then  place  him 
in  his  proper  cage,  and  go  through  the  same  course  with 
him.  as  more  room  is  apt  to  make  him  timid  again,  until 
you  can  lift  the  cage  at  any  time  or  put  your  hand  in  it 
without  causing  fear.  If  the  bird  be  very  wild,  take  it 
frequently  in  the  hand,  and  at  such  times  always  give  it 
something  to  eat.  Put  a  hemp  seed,  bit  of  apple  or  lettuce 
or  cake,  between  the  lips,  and  let  it  take  it  froro  your 
mouth,  and  soon  it  will  associate  its  tidbit  with  the  han- 
dling, and  become  fearless. 

An  excellent  time  to  begin  to  handle  or  put  your  hand  in 
the  cage  is  right  after  the  bird  has  taken  its  bath.  If  \  »u 
have  a  pair — and  male  and  female  are  happiest  together — 
begin  to  handle  the  female  first,  as  she  is,  as  a  rule,  tin- 
more  easily  tamed.  In  catching'  the  bird  be  perfectly 
fearless.  Take  it  lightly  but  firmly  in  the  hand,  letting 
its  claws  cling  to  one  of  your  fingers;  this  gives  it  a  sense 
of  security,  and  accustoms  it  to  the  finger  as  a  perch. 
The  length  of  time  it  takes  to  tame  your  bird  depends 


entirely  upon  the  amount  of  time  you  devote,  to  it  and 
the  regularity  of  your  attention.  To  be  very  de\  oti-d  one 
day  and  careless  the  next  is  a  poor  plan.  a:i:i  makes  the 
taming  process  a  very  tedious  one.  Give  the  little  pris- 
oner as  much  time  as  you  can,  and  never  go  into  the  room 
without  speaking  to  him. 

My  birds  have  an  especial  call  for  every  member  of  the 
family,  and  the  sound  is  so  like  our  names  that  we  can 
easily  distinguish  whom  they  are  calling.  This  was  at- 
tained by  each  of  us  repeating  our  own  name  whenever 
we  did  anything  for  them,  ami  as  each  had  some  particu- 
lar thing  to  do  every  day.  the  birds  soon  associated  us 
with  that  service  for  their  comfort  or  pleasure.  For 
example,  it  was  Edith's  duty  to  set  the  birds  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  she  would  always  say,  "Shall  Edith  set  Birdie 
and  Millie  in  the  sunshine  ;"  In  a  short  time  they  learned 
to  associate  her  with  the  sunshine,  and  called  her  to  set 
them  out  if  she  forgot  to  do  it. 

Bird- fanciers  tell  us  that  giving  birds  a  variety  of  food 
spoils  their  song.  I  have  never  found  it  to  be  the  case  in 
a  wide  acquaintance  with  birds.  I  had  a  mocking-bird 
that  came  to  the  table  with  the  family;  he  ate  everything 
except  butter,  and  would  drink  both  tea  and  coffee.  The 
neighbors  thought  his  nightly  songs  a  burden  hard  to  bear. 
As  a  matter  of  course  I  did  not  agree  with  them,  seeing 
that  he  was  my  bird.  The  birds  I  now  have  eat  every- 
thing they  wish  to,  coming  on  the  table  or  our  shoulders 
for  what  they  want,  and  scolding  in  the  most  charming 
way  if  not  served,  and  often  I  am  compelled  to  scold 
Birdie  to  make  him  hush  his  song.  I  had  an  English 
robin  which  not  only  ate  all  we  did,  but  also  kept  my  house 
clear  of  Croton-bugs,  going  in  among  the  pipes  under  the 
sink  and  all  through  the  presses;  one  of  my  canaries,  call- 
ed Fairy,  taught  him  to  go  in  and  out  of  her  cage,  and 
would  follow  him  wherever  he  went. 

In  winter  I  never  keep  my  birds  in  their  cages;  the 
doors  are  opened  in  the  morning,  and  they  go  where  they 
choose  in  the  room.  But  when  summer  comes,  unless  they 
are  to  build,  they  get  one  fly  a  day,  and  that  is  really  all 
that  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  cage-raised  bird.  Mine, 
even  in  winter,  spend  most  of  their  time  in  their  cages, 
seeming  to  prefer  them  to  the  larger  room.  They  should, 
however,  have  one  fly  a  day  for  health's  sake,  and  the 
mistress  should  be  the  one  to  let  them  out  of  the  cage. 
Leave  the  seed  and  water  in  the  cage;  they  will  soon  learn 
the  way  in  after  it,  and  they  seem  to  enjoy  the  power  to 
go  in  and  out  at  will. 

In  winter,  birds  should  not  be  hung  immediately  in  the 
window,  unless  there  is  no  draught.  Birds  are  so  sensi- 
tive to  draughts  that  they  easih  catch  cold.  What  really 
seems  to  us  to  be  hardly  the  suspicion  of  a  draught  is  often 
very  trying  to  a  bird,  and  coining  in  through  the  crevices 
of  the  window  causes  colds,  rheumatism,  asthma,  and  con- 
sumption. Have  the  standards,  if  the  birds  are  hung  up, 
so  placed  as  to  bring  the  cage  in  the  centre  of  the  window, 
but  not  too  close  to  the  glass.  They  must  have  light;  to 
hang  a  bird  in  a  dark  room  or  corner,  or  behind  drawn 
blinds,  is  as  cruel  as  to  keep  a  cat  in  the  same  house  with 
it ;  and  it  would  be  just  as  proper  to  keep  a  tiger  in  the  house 
with  a  helpless  babe  as  a  cat  with  birds.  Birds  must  have 
li'j'lit:  it  is  as  necessary  to  them  as  air  is  to  you.  God 
made  birds  for  the  light,  and  at.  no  time  does  their  song 
pour  forth  so  rapturously  as  when  in  a  bund  of  glorious 
sunshine:  so  hang  the  cage  in  the  li<rht.  low  down,  where 
you  can  speak  to  the  bird  easily  ami  it  can  see  you  with- 
out an  effort. 

If  your  bird  has  taken  cold,  ihere  arc  many  remedies 
to  be  bought,  but  I  have  more  faith  in  IK. me  made  cures, 
perhaps  because  I  have  tried  both,  and  always  I'oiind  the. 
home-made  ones  most  trustworthy  .  Take  a  lig  and  soak 
it  overnight  in  olive  oil;  then  si-rape  I  lie  seed  and  pulp 
into  a  saucer,  and  mix  it  thoroughly  with  finely  pounded 
rock  candy;  work  into  a  little  ball,  and  fasten  it  between 
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the  cage  bars  or  on  the  perch.  This  is  an  excellent  cure 
for  colds,  sore  throat,  or  hoarseness.  Another  excellent 
cure  for  cold  is  boiled  bread  and  milk,  with  a  little  hon- 
ey, say  half  a  tea-spoonful,  dropped  in  after  it  is  almost 
mill.  I  used  this  with  great  success  this  winter  when  one 
of  iny  birds  had  pneumonia.  I  blistered  her  chest  with 
camphorated  oil,  fed  her  on  bread,  honey,  and  milk,  with  a 
few  hemp  seed  pounded  flue  and  boiled  with  the  milk;  the 
hem])  acted  like  a  narcotic.  As  soon  as  she  began  to  mend 
I  soaked  her  bread  in  port-wine,  sprinkling  sugar  over  the 
bread.  On  this  and  cold  boiled  hominy  she  quickly  re- 
covered her  strength. 

The  camphorated  oil  is  very  good  as  a  blister,  but  use  it 
moderately,  and  only  in  extreme  cases,  as  it  is  a  cruel 
treatment  for  so  tender  a  creature  as  a  bird;  apply  it 
with  the  finger  by  gently  parting  the  feathers,  and  rub- 
bing it  in  on  (he  chest  or  bowels — wherever  the  inllamma- 
tion  is.  You  can  easily  tell  if  the  bird  is  suffering-  aente 
pain  in  the  chest:  the  breathing  will  be  short  and  hard, 
and  evidently  every  breath  causes  distress  ;  the  head 
droops  and  the  wings  hang  loosely,  while  the  little  crea- 
ture scarcely  seems  able  to  stand  up  or  be  still.  As  soon 
as  i  he  blister  is  applied,  be  careful  to  place  the  bird  in  a 
darkened  room  that  is  warm,  free  from  draughts  and 
steam  heat.  For  well  birds  steam  is  very  bad ;  for  sick 
ones  it  is  almost  death. 

If  your  bird  suffers  with  asthma — you  can  tell  when  this 
is  the  case  by  its  breathing  becoming  heavy  and  difficult 
before  damp  or  wet  weather— give  it  the  heads  of  the  herb 
' '  everlasting"  to  pick,  or  ' '  immortal"  flowers  are  also  good. 
Blistering  for  asthma  does  no  good.  Bryonia  will  help  a 
little.  One  drop  of  bryonia  in  its  water  will  be  enough. 
For  rheumatism,  bryonia  and  colchieum,  given  in  alternate 
doses,  is  a  sure  cure.  I  do  not  trust  to  their  taking  it  in 
their  water,  if  they  are  very  ill,  but  give  it  by  dropping  a 
little  into  the  mouth,  if  they  will  not  take  it,  every  two  or 


three  hours,  from  the  spoon.  Rheumatism  usually  at- 
tacks the  feet,  and  is  shown  by  swollen  red  joints. 

Birds  that  are  constantly  kept  in  the  cage  sometimes 
sutler  with  paralysis  of  the  legs.  The  quickest  and  best 
cure  for  this  is  to  take  the  affected  leg  in  your  mouth 
and  suck  it  until  the  foot  and  limb  are  in  a  glow  and 
quite  hot;  then  for  a  few  days — if  it  is  impossible  to  do 
so  every  day — let  the  bird  have  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
to  fly  about  the  room. 

Birds  are  very  grateful  for  attention  when  sick,  and 
seem  to  understand  the  words  of  pity  and  love  and  the 
acts  of  help  far  better  than  many  babies  do  (I  say  this 
with  all  due  respect  to  babyhood) ;  and  certainly  they 
never  forget  the  love  that  nursed  them  back  to  health. 

Talk  to  your  bird,  teach  it  to  understand  you  by  tell- 
ing it  what  you  are  doing  for  it,  and  soon  you  will  find 
that,  brilliant  as  brother's  dog  is,  he  is  not  more  loving, 
nor  does  he  know  more  tricks  than  your  bird  does,  for 
a  bird  that  you  make  a  companion  of  you  can  teach 
anything.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  have  love  and 
unbounded  patience  with  it,  and  in  a  little  while  no 
love,  no  money,  could  buy  your  pet  canary. 


CURIOUS  EFFECT  OF  ARCTIC  COLD. 

PERSON  who  has  never  been  in  the  polar  regions 
can  pi'obably  have  no  idea  of  what  cold  really  is; 
but  by  reading  the  terrible  experiences  of  arctic  travel- 
lers in  that  icy  region  some  notion  can  be  formed  of  the 
extreme  cold  that  prevails  there. 

When  we  have  the  temperature  down  to  zero  out-of- 
doors  we  think  it  bitterly  cold,  and  if  our  houses  were 
not  as  warm  as,  at  least,  sixty  degrees  above  zero,  we 
should  begin  to  talk  of  freezing  to  death.     Think,  then, 
of  living  where  the  thermometer  goes  down  to  thirty- 
five  degrees  below  zero  in  the  house  in  spite  of  the  stove. 
Of  course  in  such  a  case  the  fur  garments  are  piled  on 
until  a  man  looks  like  a  great  bundle  of  skins. 

Everybody  smiles  at  the  fib  told  by  Baron  Muuchausen 
about  the  cold  weather  he  experienced  when  he  said  he 
could  not  make  a  sound  on  his  hunting-horn,  because  the 
sounds  froze  before  they  could  get  out ;  but  that  when 
he  returned  home  and  hung  up  his  horn  by  the  fire-place 
the  warmth  thawed  out  the  sounds,  and  the  horn  played 
of  its  own  accord  all  the  tunes  the  Baron  had  blown 
into  it.  Of  course  the  writer  of  the  book  was  only  trying 
to  be  as  absurd  as  he  could,  and  he  was  absurd  enough; 
but,  after  all,  some  of  the  effects  of  cold  are  so  extraordi- 
nary that  there  is  no  need  to  exaggerate. 

Dr.  Moss,  of  the  English  polar  expedition  of  1875  and 
1876,  among  other  odd  things,  tells  of  the  effect  of  cold 
on  a  wax  candle  which  he  burned  there.  The  temperature 
was  thirty-five  degrees  below  zero,  and  the  Doctor  must 
have  been  considerably  discouraged  when,  upon  looking 
at  his  caudle,  he  discovered  that  the  flame  had  all  it  could 
do  to  keep  warm. 

It  was  so  cold  that  the  flame  could  not  melt  all  the  wax 
of  the  candle,  but  was  forced  to  eat  its  way  down  the 
candle,  leaving  a  sort  of  skeleton  of  the  candle  standing. 
There  was  heat  enough,  however,  to  melt  oddly  shaped 
holes  irf  the  thin  walls  of  wax,  and  the  result  was  a  beau- 
tiful lace-like  cylinder  of  white,  with  a  tongue  of  yellow 
flame  burning  inside  it,  and  sending  out  into  the  darkness 
many  streaks  of  light. 

This  is  not  only  a  curious  effect  of  extreme  cold,  but  it 
shows  how  difficult  it  must  be  to  find  anything  like  warmth 
in  a  place  where  even  fire  itself  almost  gets  cold.  The 
wonder  is  that  any  man  can  have  the  courage  to  willing- 
ly return  to  such  a  bitter  region  after  having  once  got 
safely  away  from  it,  and  yet  the  truth  is  that  the  spirit  of 
adventure  is  so  strong  in  some  men  that  it  is  the  very 
hardship  and  danger  which  attract  them. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  MARSHALLS. 

BY  MAEGAKET  EMMA  DITTO. 
II. 

OLD  Kentucky  an'  de  Marshalls  befo'  de  wall"  was 
a  text  from  which  old  Reuben  could  preach  almost 
any  kind  of  sermon.  Upon  this  subject  he  was  gifted 
with  great  freedom  of  speech  and  a  wealth  of  statement 
which  opened  long1  vistas  to  the  narrow-minded  and  un- 
imaginative people  among  whom  he  sojourned.  Amuse- 
ments were  scarce  in  Haddam  Lower  Landing,  and  the 
group  at  the  village  store  often  eked  out  their  scanty  ra- 
tions bv  drawing  out  the  old  darky  on  his  pet  topic.  This, 
being  Washington's  Birthday,  was  a  whole  holiday,  and 
its  tedious  length  of  nothing  to  do  and  nothing  particular 
to  talk  about  was  dragging  heavily  on  at  the  store  when 
Reuben  arrived. 

"Here  is  Kentucky  itself  coming  down  upon  us,"  said 
Hiram  Powell.  "Shuffle  yourself  in.  Uncle  Reuben. 
We're  glad  to  see  you.  Color  isn't  catching,  and  you're 
dyed  in  the  wool,  and  won't  rub  off." 

Hiram  was  the  store  clerk,  an  aspiring  youth,  who  rose 
early  and  toiled  late  at  his  small  puns  and  jokes,  and  al- 
ways kept  up  heart  wonderfully,  though  his  wit,  poor 
starveling,  did  not  turn  out  as  funny  as  he  expected  it  to, 
and  often  drew  blanks  instead  of  laughter. 

"  Come  up  to  the  fire,"  he  said,  with  a  nourishing  bow. 
"Tins  stove  draws  like  a  popular  preacher.  It  will  draw 
in  the  highways  and  hedges,  the  county  lines,  and  the 
Confederacy  next.  Gentlemen,  let  me  introduce  you  to 
Mr.  Marshall.  Never  heard  your  last  name.  But  of 
course  you  was  bom  a  Marshall,  and  never  got  over  it." 

''Das  so,"  said  Uncle  Reuben,  smiling  blandly  round 
upon  the  group.  "  You's  tole  de  troof  once.  De  bigges' 
liars  is  apt  to  hit  de  troof  sometimes,  w'en  it's  as  big  as  a 
farm,  an'  dey  is  stan'in'  in  de  middle  ob  it,  wid  no  range 
to  deir  gun — eh  ?  Co'se  I's  bohn  a  Marshall ;  dey  wa'ii't 


no  oder  way  to  be  bohn  on  dat  plantation  in  de  Gen'ral's 
time.  You'd  'a  run  some  chance  o'  bein'  a  man  yo'self 
ef  you'd  been  bohu  071  dat  plantation." 

The  laugh  was  against  Hiram,  but  he  rallied  promptly. 
"They  say  you  and  the  old  General  were  like  SKM 
twins — hey?     Now,  Reuben,  did  not  you  once  give  me  to 
understand  that?" 

"I  neber  gib  you  nothin'  to  uii'ei'stan',  Hiram;  das  too 
strainin'  011  you.  I  keeps  a  Sunday-school  for  weak-min' 
grasshoppers  in  de  summer-time  now  an'  again,  till  dey 
can  go  up- in  de  higher  branches,  but  I  neber  eben  ax  you 
to  come  to  dat,  cos  de  win'  ought  to  be  temper'  to  de  shorn 
lamb — eh  ?"  And  Uncle  Reuben  sat  composedly  down  on 
a  soap  box,  and  gazed  meekly  about  him,  while  Hiram 
had  business  on  the  other  side  of  the  store. 

"I  suppose,"  said  one  of  the  loungers,  "that  Washing- 
ton's Birthday  came  three  or  four  times  a  year  down 
South.  Didn't  they,  Reuben  ?'" 

"  Dat  got  roun'  tol'ble  spry  down  dar.  De  years  didn't 
break  deirselves  to  pieces  for  it.  but  dey  had  to  get  out  ob 
de  way  befo'  it  pretty  libely,  an'  de  fools  didn't  hab  no 
gret  chance  to  'cumulate  between- times,  like  dey  does 
somewhars,"  Reuben  replied,  witli  a  shrewd  glance  round 
the  circle  011  the  last  sentence. 

"Now  see  here,  Uncle  Reuben.  If  Washington  was 
the  father  of  his  country,  who  was  the  mother  of  it  ?" 

"  Mudder  Earth,  obco'se,"  said  the  old  darky,  promptly. 
"Das  plain  'nutf.  Fadder  Washington  go  'sleep  in  her 
buzzum  dis  long  time.  Mudder  Earth  she  stay  wide  awake. 
She  keep  right  on  supportiii'  de  fam'ly.  Dat  ole  man 
yent  much  'count  'longside  ob  de  ole  woman — eh  ?  Dey 
don't  neber  keep  her  birthday,  dough.  Das  queer." 

"  I  tell  you,  Reuben,  you'd  strike  a  sudden  acquaintance 
with  the  old  lady  if  you'd  try  riding  on  a  bicycle.  I  bet 
you'd  make  an  impression,  too — you're  a  solid  man,  you 
see.  Now  here  is  a  fine  instrument  left  for  sale  by  Fred 
Styles.  Don't  you  want  to  try  it  ?" 


'A   VOLLEY    OF    BALLS    CAME    PELTING    DOWN    FROM    THE    POINT    OF   VANTAGE    HELD    BY    THE    BOYS.' 
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"Oli,  I  yent  in  no  hurry,''  said  Reuben,  easily.  "You, 
:il  I  \  on  11  ns,  try  it  first,  eh?" 

"Oh,  we've  been  trying  it  before  you  came  in.  The 
getting  on  is  all  the  difficulty,  and  we  will  hold  on  to  it. 
till  you  are  mounted." 

"  \Vell,  hoi'  on.  an'  keep  hol'iif  on,"  said  thr  old  darky, 
maintaining  his  quiet  pose  on  the  soap  box,  as  immovable 
as  a  statue  of  solid  bronze.  "You  keep  hol'in'  on;  it 
shows  your  kin' In-art.  Don'l  go  for  to  be  rash 'boul  let 
tin'  go,  cos  1  vent  gwinc  to  !»•  rash  'bout  gettin'  on,  you 
see 

"  Why  not,  Uncle  Reub  ;" 

"Cos  dere  yent  110  right  make  up  to  a  bicycle;  di-  bi-.ss 
an'  de  big'es'  ob  'em  yent  got  bnl  two  wheels  to  'em,  an" 

( ib  dem  is,a  little  mean,  skimpin'  ting,  made  out  oh  de 

I. Ainu's   ob  de   big   one,  an'   a-tailin'    on    behiii'   like  a 
whipped  dog." 

"How  can  you  know  much  about  them  ?  You  never 
rode  on  one  ?" 

"  Das  so;  I  neber  rode  on  'em;  but,  you  see,  Fs  'Heeled 
on  'em,  an'  dat  goes  farder  an'  sees  mo'  dan  ridin'  on  'em, 
cos  'flections  got  de  inside  track  ebery  time.  Now,  dem 
bicycles  is  stingy  kin'  o'  lonesome  tings.  A  fellow  goes 
sbyin'  along  all  by  himself,  a-splittin'  de  air  wid  his  side 
I'aee.  an'  he  jess  like  Jim  Neely's  barber  sign— dat  slab 
man  a-stariu'  at  a  razor-strop  he  yent  see  dis  ten  year. 
Why.  den-  yent  no  bowels  or  mercies  to  dat  kin':  dey 
can't,  look  you  in  de  eye,  nor  no  oder  man,  cos  dey  yent 
no  humanity  in  a  bicycle. 

"Likewise  dey  yent  noways  nat'ral.  De  beeses  has 
four  foot;  folks  has  two  mos'ly.  an'  dey  walks  off  on 'em ; 
de  fowls  ol>  de  air  likewise,  an'  das  all  ri^ht,  But  dis  rid- 
in'  afoot,  as  ef  de  earth  wa'n't  trood  enough  for  yo',  an' 
de  sky  was  jess  to  rub  yer  cheek  ayin,  why,  dat  am  de 
allusion  ob  de  adversary  an'  de  conceitfulness  ob  riches. 

"  Likewise  dey's  proud  an'  lifted  up  tings.  Anybody 
wid  a  bicycle  tink  he  got  to  promulgate  lieself  t' rough  de 
town  mos'  promisc'ous,  like  he  was  a  trumpet  wid  a  proc- 
lamation. Eberybody  hab  to  see  'em,  'ce]i'  de  dead  in  de 
grabe-yard." 

A  crowd  of  boys — Port  Marshall  and  his  friends,  who 
had  been  making  good  use  of  Uncle  Reuben's  "  Old  Ken 
tucky  Shore"— now  came  storming  into  the  store,  stamp 
ing  the  snow  from  their  heavy  boots,  elbowing  and  jam- 
ming one  another,  talking  loud,  and  buying  taffy   and 
gum,  and  making  so  much  noise  that,  the  harmony  of  the 
occasion  was  destroyed.     The  quiet  interchange  of  thought 
ami  sent  i  men  I  u  Inch  had  been  going  on  between  the  men 
d,  the  group  broke  up,  and  one  by  one  the  village 
worthies  took  their  leave. 

Hiram  Powell.  extinguished  for  a  moment,  now  re- 
lighted his  wit,  and  blazed  forth  with  new  radiance.  It 
was  a.  practical  joke  this  time. 

"Don't  be -in  a  hurry,  I'm-h-  Reuben,  "he  said;  "don't 
get  up.  Sil  here  till  I  yo  to  dinner,  and  I  will  take  \on 
home  with  my  team.  1  have  just  got  to  nail  these  mack- 
erel casks,  to  be  sent  back  to  the  citj  .  '  He  made  a  irreal 
show  of  driving  the  nails  and  pounding  the  covers  in 
as  he  talked.  "I  always  liked  that  overcoat  of 
vours,  'specially  the  button  holes:  there  is  something  open 
and  free-handed  about  them;  they  look  as  if  you  could 
step  rij/ht  in  and  out  of  them,  with  no  latch-key,  and  no 
questions  asked,  nor  no  toll  money  eh?" 

I  'nele  lieu  I  ii-li  sat  in  an  attitude  of  deep  repose,  his  le'j'S 
crossed,  arms  folded,  and  his  head  sunk  upon  his  breast, 
while  an  expression  of  line  scorn  gathered  subtle  stremjih 
on  his  kind  old  face,  but  he  made  no  reply. 

"I  tell  you,  though,  that  before  the  spring  rain  sets  in 
you  ought,  to  have  that  coat  reshingled.  ]>»  you  hear  ." 

Here  Hiram  drove  a  nail  through  the  old  coat  tail  and 
fastened  it  to  the  soap  box,  with  a  shrewd  wink  at  the  one 
boy  who  stood  where  he  could  see  him  do  it. 

"I   wouldn't   mind  contributing  a  few  nails  and   any 


odd   hits  of  boards  we  might  have  lying  about  here,"  he 
went  on,  driving  home  another  nail  on  the  other  side. 

"Let  him  alone,  Hiram."  said  the  boy.  "Take  those 
out;  there's  no  fun  in  that  kind  of  thing.  Why  don't  you 
take  a  man  of  your  own  size  ?'' 

"Hold  on  to  your  advice,  Arthur  Grinnell,  till  there  is 
a  rise  in  the  market."  said  Hiram.  "  It  is  pretty  well  for 
a  whipper-snapper  like  you  to  be  telling  me  what  to  do  in 
my  own  store." 

"Your  own  store!  Oh  yes,  that's  a  good  one— that's 
good  enough  for  me!"  taunted  Arthur  in  return,  but  he 
edged  discreetly  toward  the  door  and  got  hold  of  the  latch. 

"Own  store?"  chimed  in  another  boy.  "Sweeps  out 
and  builds  fires — twenty  dollars  a  month.  Oh  yes!" 

"Sorts  old  cod-fish  and  rotten  potatoes,  and  makes 
Deacon  Sterns  stay  outside  and  hold  up  his  sign.  Course 
it's  his  own  store !'' 

"Clear  out  of  this  place,  every  one  of  you!"  shouted 
Hiram,  in  a  rage,  brandishing  his  hammer  and  throwing 
a  handful  of  nails  at  the  boys,  who  had  taken  position 
near  the  door,  and  were  measuring  their  chances. 

"Give  them  back  to  him  hot.  and  heavy,"  cried  they, 
pelting  back  the  hail  of  nails  at  their  enemy,  who  hadi 
now  massed  himself  behind  the  counter. 

"  Give  him  iron,"  cried  one.      "  It  is  strengthening." 

"Keep  your  powder  dry,"  called  another. 

"Walk  yourselves  out  of  that  door,  or  the  Deacon,  will 
prosecute  you — every  one  of  you,"  raged  the  clerk. 

"  The  Deacon  ?  Aha!  who  ever  heard  of  the  Deacon,  ?''" 
taunted  the  boys. 

"Leave  this  store !"  roared  Hiram,  fairly  jumping  up 
and  down  in  his  fury.  "  I  say,  leave  this  store  1" 

"We  had  reckoned  on  taking  it  with  us.  Mister-  Pow- 
ell,"said  Port  Marshall,  drawling  out  the  words  with  his 
easy  Southern  accent. 

"  If  you  give  me  another  word  out  of  your  rebel  mouth, 
I'll  fire,"  shrieked  Hiram. 

"Fire,  you  coward;  you  daren't  do  it,"  cried  Port, 
flinging  himself  out  in  front  of  the  group,  and  standing 
there  erect  and  defiant.  ' '  He  look  jess  like  a  young  glory- 
halellujah  a  llamin'  out  thar  by  hisself,"  old  Reuben  after- 
ward described  it. 

There  was  a  quick  gleam  of  bright  metal  behind  the 
counter,  a  whirl  of  flashing  steel  as  Hiram  flourished  his 
pistol  round  and  round  his  head  by  way  of  rousing  bis 
courage  and  getting  good  aim. 

Bang!  bang!  hang!  bang!  Old  Reuben  shot  up  from 
that  soap  box  as  if  it  had  been  a  torpedo;  he  flung  himself, 
arms  aloft,  in  front  of  his  beloved  boy;  lie  clasped  him  in 
a  wild  embrace  and  crashed  over  with  him,  carrying-  all  the 
adjacent  boys  with  them.  The  outlying  boys  were  dragged 
in  by  the  heels  or  otherwise  brought  under,  and  they  piled 
up  boys  upon  boys — an  accumulated  mass  of  promiscuous 
boy  such  as  the  world  has  seldom  seen.  It  was  mixed 
but  not  mingled.  No  limbs  being  broken,  and  no  centre 
of  gravity  to  be  maintained  by  anybody,  each  individual 
boy  made  a  quadruped  of  himself,  and  kicked  with  all 
fours  at  once,  squirming,  yelling,  and  howling. 

After  a  while  every  one  ynl  himself  sorted  out — he  stood 
on  his  own  legs  and  pulled  himself  together  and  took 
account  of  stock.  Hiram  had  discreetly  disappeared  by 
this  time.  Old  Reuben's  treacherous  coat  skirts  were 
found  adhering  to  the  soap  box.  The  old  darky  grimly 
wrapped  these  detached  members  about  his  nether  parts 
and  set  out  for  home,  somewhat  "curtailed,"  as  Arthur 
Grinnell  remarked. 

Hiram,  after  all,  had  only  fired  blank  cartridges,  having 
prepared  his  pistol  to  startle  old  Reuben  with.  So,  though 
nobody  could  prove  any  murderous  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  clerk,  the  feud  between  Hiram  Powell  and  the 
boys  was  successfully  inaugurated. 

"This  thing  has  only  begun  between  us  and  Powell," 
said  Arthur  Grinnell;  "and  I  am  for  fighting  it  out  to 
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the  end.  If  any  fellow  wants  to  go  over  to  the  enemy, 
let  him  do  it  now.  Hiram  will  give  you  candy  and  gum, 
and  give  you  a  hitch  now  and  again.  But  that  is  not 
what  I  am  after.  He  has  no  business  bossing  us  out  of 
that  store.  My  voice  is  for  open  war." 

"Hush  up,  then.  Your  voice  is  110  better  than  any- 
body else's  voice.  We  are  all  going  to  see  this  thing  to 
the  end,"  said  another. 

''We  can  snowball  him  whenever  we  see  him — that 
is  one  thing  we'll  agree  on." 

"Yes,  and  give  him  regular  good  ones." 

"And  splash  a  good  old  sloppy  wet  snow-ball  right 
into  that  best  shirt  bosom  of  his,  when  he  is  on  his  way 
to  see  Mary  Ann  Go  wans — eh  ?" 

"We  will  get  ready  for  him.  Let  him  show  his  face 
on  East  Hill  this  afternoon  if  he  dares !" 

Hiram  not  only  showed  his  face  at  the  desired  rendez- 
vous, but  presented  a  fine  open  front  for  attack  by  driving 
in  the  Deacon's  wagon-sleigh  a  spirited  span  of  horses 
along  the  Valley  road.  He  stood  erect  in  the  long  open 
sleigh,  and  made  a  shining  mark  of  himself,  in  full  view 
of  the  coasters  on  the  hill.  Port  Marshall  threw  the  first 
ball,  his  clear  voice  ringing  out  with  a  defiant  taunt, 

"Fire!  fire  at  me,  will  you,  Mister  Powell  ?" 

"  Fire  away,  boys !  Let  at  him!  Fire  away  !  Never 
mind  the  fellows  with  him;  they're  traitors.  Hit  'em!" 

"  Hurrah !  that  took  him  on  the  nose." 

"  Hit  him  again.     Give  it  to  'em." 

A  volley  of  balls  came  pelting  down  from  the  point  of 
vantage  held  by  the  boys.  They  smote  the  driver  hip  and 
thigli ;  they  whacked  him  roundly  under  the  ear;  they 
bit  the  horses.  There  was  where  the  mischief  came  in ;  for 
the  horses  broke  into  a  mad  gallop,  and  tore  on  through 
the  town,  sweeping  everything  before  them,  bringing  up 
at  their  stable,  two  miles  away,  with  the  pieces  of  a  broken 
sleigh  strewing  the  road  behind  them,  and  one  small  boy 
yelling  with  a  broken  collar-bone. 

Two  hours  after  this,  three  boys  were  under  arrest  in 
Haddam  Lower  Landing.  They  were  charged  with  dis- 
orderly conduct  resulting  in  a  runaway. 

Would  you  like  to  know  who  the  boys  were,  and  how 
a  young  hero  feels  when  he  finds  himself  in  the  lock-up, 
and  how  much  the  judge  fined  them  next  morning  ? 

You  would  have  found  that  in  the  New  York  Herald 
the  next  morning  if  you  had  looked: 

"Haddam  Lower  Landing. — Three  boys,  Davenport 
Marshall,  Harry  Smith,  and  Arthur  Grinnell,  were  arrest- 
ed yesterday  for  snowballing  a  team,  which  resulted  in  a 
runaway  and  much  damage.  Dismissed  with  a  repri- 
mand and  65  fine." 

This  item  went  into  a  chink  in  a  great  city  paper;  a 
hundred  thousand  people  read  it  or  skipped  it.  As  far  as 
I  know,  only  one  of  the  hundred  thousand  paid  any  at- 
tention to  it.  That  one  was  an  American  gentleman  tak- 
ing his  chop  at  a  Paris  cafe. 

"Davenport  Marshall!  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  that  is 
Mary's  boy;  she  had  one,  and  he'd  be  about  old  enough 
for  this  kind  of  stupidity.  And  he  is  named  after  me, 
too.  Haddam  Lower  Landing — that  must  be  in  Connecti- 
cut. I'll  try  a  letter.  No,  I'll  try  myself!" 

And  he  took  the  next  steamer  for  New  York,  and  if  he 
did  not  turn  out  to  be  the  rich  uncle  of  Mrs.  Mary  Mar- 
shall, as  glad  to  find  his  relations  as  they  were  to  find 
him,  and  a  good  deal  more  in  need  of  them  than  they 
were  of  him — for  all  his  money.  Of  course  there  was 
money  enough  after  this,  but,  after  all,  Port  Marshall 
had  to  make  a  man  of  himself. 

Old  Reuben  had  a  new  coat  and  a  cottage  of  his  own, 
and  still  lives  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  family,  whose 
newly  found  prosperity  he  attributes,  in  some  unaccount- 
able way,  to  the  "Spirit  of  the  Marshalls." 


VIOLINS  AND  THEIR  MAKKHS. 

r.Y  LUCY  C.  LILLIE. 

GOING  into  the  music  room  of  a  charming  counlrv 
houso  the  other  day, I  was  surprised  by  hearing  some 
delightful  strains  of  an  old-fashioned  minuet  played  on  a 
violin  ;  still  more  so  by  observing  that  the  musician  was  a 
little  girl  of  twelve,  my  hostess's  daughter,  who.  standing  in 
front  of  her  music  stand, held  the  instrument  with  charm- 
ing grace,  drawing  her  bow  deftly  back  and  forth,  while 
her  teacher  accompanied  her  on  the  piano.  When  we 

had  listened  to  K 's  lesson  with  much  interest  we  fell 

to  talking  of  the  instrument,  and  the  surprising  advance 
in  its  popularity  among  female  musicians. 

All  over  America  and  England  to-day  the  violin,  as 
an  instrument  for  girls,  is  coming  into  vogue,  and  with 
deserved  success,  since  it  is  more  graceful  and  attractive 
even  in  feminine  than  in  masculine  hands,  but,  like  the 
zither,  it  has  only  recently  been  regarded  as  a  "  womanly" 
sort  of  instrument  to  study.  To  learn  the  violin  success- 
fully, one  should  begin  very  young;  still,  good  instructors 
have  assured  me  that  much  can  be  done  with  it  by  pupils 
of  advanced  age,  and  it  affords  so  delightful  an  addition 
to  home  music  that  I  should  like  to  interest  all  my  read- 
ers in  its  history  as  well  as  in  its  study. 

The  story  of  the  violin  seems  to  me  full  of  picturesque. 
incident  and  tinged  with  a  poetry  all  its  own,  since  the 
makers  of  the  first  instruments  were  men  who  seemed 
ready  to  breathe  their  very  hearts  and  lives  into  the  wood 
they  labored  to  perfect,  the  strings  they  wrought  over 
seeming  to  produce  the  exquisite  capacity  for  sound  as 
though  by  magic,  or  by  the  influence  of  their  genius,  the 
spell  of  their  musical  inspiration.  Far  back  as  the  foot- 
prints of  tradition  lead  us,  we  hear  of  instruments  which  led 
to  the  violin,  at  least  of  something  in  wood  with  horse-hair 
stretched  across  it,  vibrating  when  struck,  and  producing 
a  weird  and  yet  musical  sound.  The  rebek  and  the  cronl/i 
were  instruments  somewhat  like  the  violin,  and  known 
since  the  ninth  century,  and  one  John  Morgan,  a  Welsh- 
man, was  noted  about  1720  for  his  performances  on  the 
crouth,  a  box-shaped  affair  with  strings  on  bridges,  upon 
which  he  played  to  the  great  delight  of  his  friends  and 
many  visitors  to  the  island  of  Anglesea,  where  he  lived 
and  died. 

The  rot.ta,  another  instrument  of  wood  with  strings,  also 
prefigured  the  violin,  and  we  know  that  viols  were  used 
everywhere  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries;  Inie.s 
were  also  in  favor,  and  citharas  had  some  resemblance  to 
the  violin. 

In  Italy  came  the  final  developments.  The  viol  was  an 
instrument  which  in  the  fifteen  ih  century  was  manufac- 
tured in  its  perfection  in  Brescia,  Venice,  and  Bologna, 
and  in  a  mediaeval  monastery  in  the  latter  town  I  have 
seen  two  fine  specimens  of  viols  made  in  1504.  They  rested 
in  niches  at  the  end  of  a  long  corridor  used  as  a  sort  of 
music-room,  and  seemed  to  me  like  guardian  spirits  of  the 
other  instruments  scattered  about,  all  more  modern  and 
perhaps  less  dignified  in  character. 

In  Brescia  lived  one  Gasparo  di  Salo,  whose  workshop 
for  musical  instruments  was  well  known.  Salo  is  sup- 
posed to  have  made  the  first  violin  on  record,  in  or  a.bout 
1566.  One  bearing  his  name  with  that  date  is  still  to  be 
seen:  a  narrow,  high-arched  instrument,  yellow-brown  in 
hue,  and  with  a  rich  tone,  not  so  sweet  as  some  which 
came  later,  but  yet  full  of  line  quality. 

Jean  Maggini  was  Salo's  most  famous  pupil,  and  the  few 
violins  to  be  found  to-day  bearing  his  name  are  almost 
priceless,  while  those  of  the  Marianis  and  other  Brescia 
makers  who  clustered  about  Maggini  show  the  elements  of 
the  fine  qualities  which  belong  to  what  is  known  all  tha 
world  over  as  the  famous  (.'re ia  school. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  while  Maggini  was  at  work  in 
Brescia,  a  tall,  dark-eyed,  and  melancholy-  looking  boy  ap- 
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poarod  ono  day 
in  his  workshop, 

and.  lookingon, 
oll'ereil  certain 
Mi^-M-cM  ions  in  re- 
gard to  tin-  man- 
ufacture of  tile 
violins.  Maggilli 
a!  lirst  scorned 
the  youth's  ad 
vice;  l>ut  a  daj 
or  two  later  the 
I  ad  returned,  and 
brought  with 
him  a  piece  of 
wood  which  he 
had  hern  at  work 
ii  I"  >n,  seasoning, 
ell-.,  mid  demon- 
strated clearly 
to  Maggini  the 
trntli  of  his  own 
Ilieory.  From 
time  to  time  the 
hoy  worked  on 
with  the  great  vi- 
olin-maker, but 
would  say  little 
of  himself.  He 
scarcely  ever  ad- 
mitted how  or 
where  he  lived, 
and  in  the  Italy 
of  the  sixteenth 
century  reserve 
of  this  kind  was 
possible.  The 
boy  performed 
his  duties,  disap- 
pearing- and  re- 
appearing at  cer- 
tain times,  and 
no  one  felt  the 
right  to  question 
who  he  was  or 
whence  he  came. 
Later,  when  the 
name  of  An- 
drea, Atnati  was 
known  through- 
out the  length 
and  breadth  of 
Italy  as  the 

founder  of  the  great  Cremona  school,  it  is  said  that  one 
of  his  fellow-workmen  recognized  in  the  famous  violin- 
maker  who  wielded  such  a  power  the  dark-eyed  and  som- 
bre-visaged  boy  who  had  offered  Maggini  such  valuable. 
advice,  and  worked  so  patiently  in  his  shop  at  Brescia. 

Nicolo  Amati,  the  grandson  of  Andrea,  born  in  1596,  was 
the  greatest  genius  of  the  family.  When  about  ten  years 
of  age,  it  is  said,  he  was  left  one  stormy  day  in  the  upper 
chambers  of  his  father's  workshop,  where  he  began  amus- 
ing himself  by  working  over  some  old  violins  left  there 
for  repairs.  The  result  pleased  the  boy  so  much  that  he 
absented  himself  from  his  playmates  the  next  day.  and 
for  many  days  following,  rushing  up  to  the  garret,  where 
he  toiled  in  secret.  One  day  the  strains  of  an  unusually 
fine  violin  reached  the  ears  of  the  workmen  below  (  >U1 
Amati  sent  to  see  who  was  in  the  garret,  and  judge  of  his 
surprise  when  the  messenger  returned  dragging  after  him 
the  unwilling  Nicolo,  who  expected  a  beating,  no  doubt, 
but  was  speedily  taken  into  his  father's  special  work  room. 
and  soon  outrivalled  all  others  of  his  name.  Two  of 
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the  Nicolo  Ama- 
ti violins,  the  one 
belonging  to  Al- 
lard,  the  French 
violinist,  the  oth- 
er to  Count  Co- 
zio,  an  Italian 
gentleman,  are 
examples  of  his 
skill,  exquisite- 
ly graceful,  and 
with  a  perfec- 
tion of  tone 
which  up  to  1668 
had  never  been 
achieved. 

At  the  same 
time,  however, 
there  was  com- 
ing into  promi- 
nence a  pupil 
of  Nicolo  Amati, 
whose  name  act- 
ually seems  to 
be  synonymous 
with  the  term 
violin.  I  refer 
to  the  famous 
Stradiuarius,  in 
whose  work  is 
united  all  that 
makes  perfection, 
in  tone,  power, 
sweetness,  and 
depth  in  the  in- 
strument he  toil- 
ed over  so  many 
years. 

It  would  seem 
when  any  art  is 
nearing  its  per- 
fection a  great 
genius  always, 
arises  ready  to 
take  up  the  ma- 
terials so  far  as 
they  have  been 
worked  into 
shape,  and  give 
the  crowning 
touch  of  inspi- 
ration and  skill 
which  means 

perfection.  One  hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  the  first- 
violin  was  made  by  Salo.  and  since  that  time,  as  you  have 
seen,  the  Cremona  school  had  arisen,  paving  the  way  for 
the  genius  of  Stradiuarius,  and  at  the  same  time  interest 
in  the  instrument  had  developed  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  world — especially  the  world  of  Italy — was  ready  for 
his  great  achievement.  You  know  that  during  the  same 
century  orchestral  music  had  been  developing,  and  from 
the  old  time  of  lutes  and  viols  there  had  come  a  need  for 
just  such  an  instrument  as  that  which  Stradiuarius  lived 
to  perfect:  so  we  find  that  in  the  history  of  any  art  all', 
things  seem  to  work  together.  Musical  composition  had 
taken  the  dramatic  form  which  demanded  fine  orchestra- 
tion, and  the  violin  was  ready  at  the  moment  of  need. 

The  life  of  Stradiuarius  is,  in  fact,  only  the  life  of  his 
violin.  We  know  but  little  of  the  man  save  what  is  as- 
sociated with  his  work ;  but  during  the  twenty  years  which 
he  devoted  to  the  perfection  of  his  work  we  have  pictures 
of  him  which  show  us  how  entirely  regardless  he  was  of 
evervthing  but  the  one  end. 
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The  maple  and  the  willow  tree  were  studied  by  him  in 
their  every  aspect;  woods  were  cherished,  seasoned,  tem- 
pered, labored  over,  every  fibre  speaking  to  him  of  what 
it  might  do  for  his  beloved  instrument.  And  the  whole 
of  the  world  seemed  to  him  responsive  only  as  it  suggested 
material  for  his  workshop,  or  assistance  in  carrying  out 


his  plans.  Night  after  night  he  is  said  to  have  spent  list- 
ening to  the  wind  sighing  through  the  trees,  and  innu- 
merable were  his  experiments  with  the  horse-hair  which  he 
used  for  his  bows.  Twenty  years  passed  in  this  way,  the 
domestic  life  of  the  man  drifting  by  scarcely  heeded  by 
himself;  he  was  never  seen  without  his  apron  of  white 
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leather;  the  working  cap  was  always  on  his  head.  Tall 
ami  thin  :ni(l  grave  of  eye,  though  very  gentle  of  speech, 
lir  lived  among  his  instruments,  quick  only  where  their 
needs  were  concerned. 

At  last,  in  1690,  he  produced  what  he  considered  a  work 
i>f  art,  and  for  ten  years  continued  to  manufacture  violins 
Midi  as  the  world  had  never  dreamed  of,  yet  were  only 
I'M  I  ing  the  way  to  the  final  instruments  which  from  1705 
to  1725  were  pronounced  beyond  rivalry. 

To  describe  a  Stradiuarius  is  a  difficult  matter.  Every- 
thing about  it  is  the  perfection  of  grace.  There  is  nothing 
stiff;  each  curve  is  a  line  of  beauty.  Every  smallest 
bit  of  wood,  every  smallest  slip  of  block  employed,  is 
considered  as  carefully  as  though  it  were  part  of  a  deli- 
cate mosaic,  and  so  thorough  is  the  workmanship  inside 
as  well  as  without  that  the  most  successful  forgeries 
were  discovered  in  taking  some  well-known  violin  to 
pieces. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  century  a  supposed  Stradiua- 
rius which  had  brought  an  enormous  price  needed  a  new 
bar,  and  accordingly  it  was  taken  apart.  Judge  of  the 
r's  surprise  when  rough  and  careless  inside  finish  was 
displayed!  The  violin  lost  caste  at  once,  and  was  cast 
into  obscurity  as  a  worthless  imitation,  for  investigation 
had  invariably  proved  that  the  interior  construction  of  all 

tl Id  "lute-maker's''  instruments  excelled  in  delicacy 

that  of  the  outside. 

Si  i-adiuarius  manufactured  many  other  instruments  dur- 
ing his  long  life.  The  leading  musicians  came  to  him  for 
guitars,  lutes,  and  viols,  and  his  opinion  was  asked  on  ev- 
ery occasion  when  there  was  any  question  as  to  the  com- 
parative purity  of  tone  in  any  celebrated  musical  instru- 
ments. Like  almost  all  violin-makers,  he  lived  to  a  great 
age,  dying  in  1737,  at  the  age  of  ninety-two.  During  his 
la-i  years,  feeling  that  his  hand  had  lost  its  cunning,  and 
his  eye  its  keenness,  and  his  ear,  no  doubt,  its  delicacy  of 
perception,  he  refused  to  label  any  of  his  violins;  but  he 
worked  hard  with  his  pupils,  and  two  of  them.  ISergonzi 
and  Guarnerius,  did  famous  work. 

There  is  a  carpet  warehouse  in.  the  Piazza  S.  Domenico 
in  Cremona  which  was  the  old  violin  -  maker's  last  resi- 
dence. There  for  years  was  his  workshop,  where  he 
had  gathered  about  him  violins  and  stringed  instruments 
of  all  kinds,  and  where  for  years  he  labored  and  medi- 
tated, and  where,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  re- 
ceived his  friends  with  a  sort  of  state,  delighted  to  be 
known  as  the  "  Lute-maker  of  Cremona,"  and  to  feel  that 
his  pupils  cherished  his  every  word. 


The  boy  Lulli,  a  reproduction  of  the  statue  of  whom  in 
his  sculliou's  dress  forms  the  illustration  to  this  article, 
had  a  brilliant  career  as  a  musician.  He  was  by  birth  an 
Italian,  and  received  the  rudiments  of  his  musical  educa- 
tion at  the  hands  of  an  old  Franciscan  monk  in  his  native 
cit\  of  Florence.  He  was  taken  to  France  as  a  young 
and  a  position  was  found  for  him  in  the  kitchen  of  the 

•  lishment  of  a  grand  lady  in  Paris.  Here,  he  v 
to  work  at  all  the  menial  duties  of  the  boj  of  all  work  to 
the  cooks  and  kitchen-maids  of  a  great  house,  and  it  may 
easily  be  imagined  that  the  clatter  of  pots  and  pans  was 
very  distasteful  to  one  whose  soul  was  filled  with  swi  .  i 
harmonies.  But  he  was  a  cheerful  lad.  and  he  bore  his 
ii resume  burden  with  light-heartedness,  for  he  found  his 
diief  delight  in  his  violin,  his  skill  with  which  was  so  -  real 
he  was  promoted  from  the  kitchen  t<>  a  place  in  his 
employer's  private  band,  and  soon  after  that  to  Kintr  Louis 
XlV.'s  band.  Thereafter  his  pr<>2T>"  was  rapid.  He 
grew  famous  as  a  violinist,  and  still  more  renowned  as  a 
composer,  for  he  produced  no  less  than  twenty  operas,  be- 
sides numerous  other  compositions  of  high  artistic  merit. 
It  is  sad  to  be  obliged  to  add  that  the  young  musician  gri  ,, 
up  to  be  a  very  disagreeable  man,  impatient  of  all  rivals, 
and  tolerated  only  on  account  of  his  genius. 


JO'S     OPPORTUNITY.* 

BY    LUCY    C.   LII.LIE, 
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CHAPTER  X. 

'S  dinner  party  for  Bertie  and  his  young  friends 
_  was  a  decided  success.  Miss  Grace  thoroughly  ap- 
proved of  her  niece's  doing  all  she  could  to  honor  the 
lad's  successful  school  examination,  and  the  hilarity  of 
the  party  of  young  people  was  in  no  degree  checked  bv 
the  presence  of  Aunt  Justiua  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benedict. 

Faith  was  in  radiant  spirits.  When  the  company  ad- 
journed to  the  long  drawing-room,  and  an  impromptu 
dance  was  suggested,  she  sat  down  to  the  piano,  playing 
her  gayest  waltzes,  and  smiling  approval  at  the  boys  and 
girls  as  they  whirled  past  her. 

"Won't  you  dance,  Faith?"  Bertie  called  out  once, 
but  Faith  shook  her  head.  She  enjoyed  seeing  their 
amusement,  and  somehow,  as  she  played  the  old  airs  she 
knew  so  well,  she  liked  to  think.  The  circumstances  of 
her  life  had  made  Faith  EmersonJn  some  ways  verv  old 
for  her  years  at  eighteen,  and  yet  it  was  a  child's  heart  in 
purity  and  simplicity  that  was  beating  that  night  in  time 
to  the  joyousness  and  content  about  her.  To-morrow  her 
"children"'  were  to  have  their  first  exhibition.  She  could 
fancy  Jo's  pleasure  on  hearing  what  was  in  store  for  her. 

And  then  suddenly  Roberts  appeared  with  a  note.  Faith 
stood  up  at  once  and  opened  it.  for  Roberts  said  the  messeii- 
ger  was  waiting  with  a  carriage.  It  was  from  Mrs.  Barker. 
Kitty  was  very,  very  ill.  "  Would  Faith  come  at  once?" 

The  little  company  broke  up  rather  sadly,  for  of  course 
Faith  did  not  hesitate  a  moment.  Indeed,  she  waited 
only  for  wraps  to  be  brought  down  to  her,  and  in  ten 
minutes  was  being  whirled  away  in  the  starlight,  think- 
ing how  singularly  the  happy  and  the  sad  parts  of  life 
seem  to  meet  each  other.  Kitty  had  not  been  well  for 
some  days,  but  such  a  change  was  the  farthest  from  the 
thoughts  of  any  of  them.  As  the  carriage  turned  into  the 
gateway,  Faith  saw  lights  shining  in  the  upper  and  lower 
windows  of  the  large  house,  of  which  Kitty  was  the  only 
child.  Could  it  be  that  merry,  light-hearted,  pleasure-lov- 
ing, and  good-natured  Kitty  was  on  her  way  toward  that 
valley  "  where  none  need  walk  alone''  ? 

Faith  was  met  in  the  hall  by  Mrs.  Barker's  sister,  who 
explained  that  Kitty  had  been  begging  for  hours  to  see 
Faith,  but  knowing  of  the  little  dinner,  they  had  post- 
poned sending  for  her;  but  now  poor  Mrs.  Judson  choked 
back  her  tears  as  she  led  Faith  up  the  staircase  softly  into 
the  sick  girl's  room.  Whether  the  change  that  had  come 
across  Kitty's  face  were  of  death,  or  only  suffering  to  be 
healed,  Faith  hardly  knew,  but  a  change  was  there,  some- 
thing that  in  all  the  girl's  sixteen  years  of  happy  life  no 
one  had  ever  seen;  it  awed  Faith  not  a  little.  She  sal 
down  near  the  bedside  and  took  Kitty's  little  burning 
hand  in  hers. 

So  it  came  about  that  when  Jo  Markham.  with  every 
nerve  keen  and  every  feeling  roused,  was  following  the 
men  toward  North  Street,  Faith  was  watching  at  Kitty's 
bedside,  a  mile  away  from  home,  and  leagues  distant,  so 
far  as  thought  or  dread  of  what  the  morning  would  bring 
forth  was  concerned.  Seven  o'clock  had  just  struck 
from  the  little  time-piece  in  Kitty's  room  when  Mrs.  Bar- 
ker was  summoned  into  the  hall.  Kitty  was  better,  d^ 
cidedly  so,  the  doctors  thought — better  for  Faith's  pre- 
sence, and  perhaps  really  on  the  mend;  so  Mrs.  Marker 
answered  the  call  quite  cheerfully.  But  in  a  moment 
she  returned  with  an  altered  look,  and  told  Faith  that 
Miss  Grace  was  there  waiting  for  her.  Something  had 

happened  in  North  Street. 

» 
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Faith  was  down-stairs  in  an  instant;  every  possible 
dread  seemed  to  rush  across  her  mind  before  she  reached 
the  parlor,  where  Miss  Grace,  very  white  and  tearful  and 
agitated,  was  standing. 

"My  dear  child,"  the  old  lady  began,  compassionately 
and  nervous!}',  "  I  know  it  '11  be  a  dreadful  blow  to  you — 
a  dreadful  blow — but  you  must  bear  it;  and  remember, 
Faith,  I  never  thought  you  ought  to  have  done  it." 

"  Aunt,"  cried  Faith,  desperately,  "what  do  you  mean  ? 
what  /.s  it?" 

"Oh,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  lady,  promptly,  "that 
dreadful  Jo  Markham  and  a  gang  of  men  tried  to  rob  the 
house  last  night!" 

And  having-  said  this,  Miss  Grace  sank  into  the  nearest 
chair. 

Faith  stood  perfectly  still.  She  was  so  long  accustom- 
ed to  self  control  in  the  presence  of  her  aunt,  or  when  any 
emergency  arose,  that  now  she  collected  her  thoughts 
after  a  certain  fashion  before  she  spoke,  and  yt  after- 
ward she  remembered  the  terrible  sense  of  confusion  that 
had  oppressed  her. 

Jo — her  Jo— a  thief!     Try  to  rob  her!     Impossible! 

It  was  a  lovely  morning.  All  the  fairness  and  sweet- 
ness of  June  seemed  to  flood  the  cheerful  room  in  which 
Faith  stood,  still  feeling  as  though  darkness  were  around 
her  as  she  tried  to  think  what  all  this  could  mean. 

"  How  do  you  know,  aunt  ?"  Faith  asked  at  last,  in  a 
very  cold,  dull  tone.  She  put  one  of  her  hands  for  suppi  >rt 
on  a  chair  near  her,  and  looked  at  Miss  Grace  with  a  fixed 
gaze.  ''Tell  me  just  what  yoirmean." 
.  But  Miss  Grace  could  not  be  coherent;  all  that  Faith 
could  gather  was  that  about  half  past  one,  Roberts,  hearing 
a  slight  noise  in  the  pantry,  suddenly  remembered  having 
left  the  old  Farnham  goblets  out,  and  started  down-stairs  to 
put  them  away.  He  was  in  his  stocking  feet,  and  so  made 
no  noise  in  crossing  the  back  hall  toward  the  pantry.  He 
turned  the  handle  of  the  door  leading  to  the  little  corridor 
where  Faith  had  been  that  morning  with  Jo,  and  there,  as 
Miss  Grace  said,  tragically,  "He  came  upon  tJiem /" 

"  Who  ?"  demanded  Faith,  with  trembling  lips. 

"A  horrible  man  was  just  lifting  that  Jo  in  through 
the  window,"  continued  Miss  Grace.  "There  was  no 
question  of  what  they  meant  to  do;  but,  unfortunately, 
only  the  wretched  girl  was  arrested;  the  men  escaped." 

"  Arrested !"  cried  Faith.      "Where  is  she  ?" 

Miss  Grace  groaned. 

"Safe  in  jail,  where  I  hope  she'll  stay,"  was  her  answer. 
"You  really  must  commend  Roberts  for  the  prompt  way 
in  which  he  acted,  Faith.  He  did  wonderfully.  In  five 
minutes  he  had  sent  for  a  policeman,  and  in  half  an  hour 
the  girl  was  in  jail,  and  a  search  out  for  the  men.  <  me 
good  thing,  she  gave  their  names  promptly  enough,  though 
she  refused  to  say  much  more,  but  kept  asking  for  you." 

It  seemed  to  Faith  that  she  never  could  get  home  soon 
enough,  and  meeting  the  servants  was  a  new  trial,  fur  all 
but  her  own  Jane  were  loud  in  denouncing  "  that  Jo." 

Roberts' s  voluble  explanations  were  checked  by  Faith's 
quiet  way  of  bringing  him  right  to  the  point  in  his  narra- 
tive; but  Mary,  the  cook,  insisted  upon  reminding  Miss 
Faith  of  the  morning  before, when, with  her  oicn  eyes,she 
saw  Jo  trying  the  window,  and  saying  how  easy  it  was 
to  go  up  and  down. 

"Easy  indeed!"  murmured  Miss  Grace. 

Bertie  was  on  the  scene  by  this  time,  and  when  Faith 
liad  taken  a  hasty  cup  of  coffee,  and  put  on  her  walking 
dress,  she  took  him  one  side,  explaining  that  she  wished  at 
once  to  go  down  to  the  jail.  The  boy,  of  course,  volim 
teered  to  go  with  her,  and  they  started  off,  Faith  strug- 
gling hard  to  maintain  the  composure  she  had  kept  up 
before  the  servants  and  her  aunt. 

Bertie  had  to  report  that  one  of  the  men  had  been 
'  caught  down  near  the  marshes. 

"  It's  that  sneak  Job  Martin."  Bertie  said,  indignantly— 


"the  one  that  stole  so  much  from  the  Sanford  yacht  two 
years  ago.  It  seems,  Faith,  he  has  something  pretty  bad 
to  say  of  poor  Jo." 

"Oh,  Bertie,"  cried  his  cousin,  looking  at  him  appeal- 
ingly,  with  her  eyes  full  of  sudden  tears,  "you  can't  be- 
lieve anything  really  against  her  \  i-t  !" 

Bertie  kicked  away  a  pebble  that  lay  shining  in  the  road 
before  him. 

"Faith,  my  dear,"  he  said,  with  a  wise  and  unhappy 
look,  "I  don't  know  iclial  to  think." 

CHAPTER  XI. 

ASHFIELD  jail  seemed  to  confront  the  cousins  with 
something  newly  terrible  about  its  heavy  door  and  barred 
windows  as  they  approached  it;  all  Faith  could  think  of 
was  that  somewhere  behind  those  bars  and  locks  Jo  was 
imprisoned,  and  it  almost  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  could 
feel  the  girl's  wistful  eyes  fastened  appealingly  upon  her. 

But,  in  truth,  at  that  moment  Jo's  eyes,  tired,  worn 
with  passionate  weeping  and  her  long  vigil,  were  closed 
in  sheer  exhaustion.  The  narrow  cell  in  which  she  had 
been  placed  was  very  dark,  in  spite  of  all  the  wealth  of 
sunshine  lavished  on  the  beautiful  green  earth  that  morn- 
ing. She  hardly  knew  how  she  had  come  there — where 
she  was;  but  at  every  sound  along  the  stone-flagged  gal- 
lery outside  she  would  start  up  for  an  instant,  straining 
her  eyes  and  her  ears  for  the  one  step,  the  one  voice,  the 
one  face,  she  was  waiting  for. 

They  came  at  last.  The  key  turned  in  the  door.  The 
jailer's  voice  said  to  some  one  outside,  "  You  can  go  right 
in,  Miss  Emerson." 

And  Jo,  standing  up  suddenly  with  a  wild  movement 
of  her  hands  and  arms,  thought  light  had  at  last  come  in 
upon  her.  Faith  was  there,  not  angry,  not  ready  to  cast 
her  off,  but  with  her  look — the  tenderness  of  her  eyes  just 
dimmed  by  pain  or  wonderment;  but  oh,  Jo  thanked 
Heaven,  not  turned  away  from  her,  not  cruel  or  cold! 
And  in  another  moment  she  was  on  her  knees  beside  her, 
sobbing  wildly  and  hysterically,  and  Faith's  hands — just 
as  they  had  been  long  ago  in  the  little  school-house — were 
gently  resting  on  her  head. 

For  Faith,  with  her  keen  instinct,  had  resolved  that, 
decide  what  she  might.  Jo  should  tell  her  story  first.  Two 
sides  there  are,  there  must  be,  to  everything,  and  it  is  mer- 
ciful that  even  when  His  creatures  blindly  see  but  one, 
God  knows  it  all — balances,  judges,  and  when  it  may  be, 
forgives  and  leads  back. 

They  talked  together  a  long  time  in  low  tones.  Bertie, 
pacing  the  gallery  outside,  caught  the  murmurs  of  the 
voices,  and  looked  in  to  see  a  picture  he  never  could  forget. 

Jo,  on  her  knees  but  leaning  back,  was  gazing  at  Miss 
Emerson  with  imploring,  eau<  r  eyes,  her  cheeks  tear- 
stained  and  flushed,  her  hair  in  voiiirh  waves  down  about 
her  shoulders ;  and  Faith  was  looking  at  the  girl  with  some- 
thing in  the  shining  sweetness  of  her  eyes  and  lips  that 
made  the  boy  feel  as  if  he  was  in  the  presence  of  an  angel. 

Faith  joined  him  soon  after  this.  Jo  had  told  her  story, 
and  Faith  believed  her,  but  just  then  it  seemed  wisest  only 
to  speak  of  it  confidentially  to  Bertie. 

Miss  Grace  was  waiting  in  the  library  windowfor  Faith's 
return,  full  of  excitement,  and  yet.  if  the  truth  were  told, 
a  certain  satisfaction  from  the  feeling  that  at  last  Faith 
Emerson  had  had  a  lesson.  MissCraee  approved  of  doing 
charity,  but  in  a  dill'erent  way.  At  certain  -easoiis  of  the 
year  she  would  give  out  warm  clothes,  tons  of  coal,  and 
soup,  if  necessary;  but  she  never  had  much  faith  in  trying 
to  do  anything  with  the  hearts  and  minds  and  natures  of 
"the  poor." 

Once  Faith  had  said,  to  her  aunt's  horror,  that  her 
"children"  were  like  her  garden. 

"They  want  just  what  the  flowers  do,  auntie— weeding 
and  tending  and  nourishing;  when  I  find  one  that  needs 
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the  hot-house  a  little  while,  I  try  and  find  a  place  for  it 
until  It  blooms,  or  if  it  needs  a  prop  to  learn  how  to  grow, 
I  have  to  put  in  a  stick  and  tie  it  up  carefully." 

Faith  coming  along  the  road  with  her  easy,  swinging 
gait  rather  baffled  and  annoyed  Miss  Grace:  why.  the  girl 
was  actually  smiling  up  into  Bertie's  face! 

"Well,  I  never!"  said  Aunt  Justina,  springing  to  her 
feet.  And  Faith  came  in,  still  with  the  traces  of  a  smile 
lurking  about  the  corners  of  her  mouth. 

It  was  rather  hard  upon  poor  Miss  Justina  to  obtain  no 
further  satisfaction  from  either  Faith  or  Bertie  than  their 
confident  assurances  that  it  ''would  all  turn  out  right"; 
and  to  discover  that  Faith  had  arranged  for  Jo's  tempo- 
rary freedom,  at  least,  was  an  absolute  blow  to  the  old 
lady.  Meanwhile,  dinner  over,  Faith  went  down  to  old 
Markham's  house  in  Sailors'  Row. 

Jo  was  at  home:  the  old  man,  as  usual,  smoking  in  his 
corner. 

At  sight  of  Faith,  Jo  sprang  forward,  and  at  once  ex- 
claimed to  her  grandfather,  "There,  grandfather!  1  lei-e 
i>  Miss  Emerson.  Now  won't  you  tell  her  that  what  Job 
Martin  says  is  a  lie — that  I  was  upstairs  all  yesterday 
evening  ?  You  saiv  me  in  bed." 

The  girl's  voice  was  piteous,  excited,  and  pleading. 

The  old  man  slowly  removed  his  pipe,  and  looking  with 
well-feigned  surprise  at  his  granddaughter. 

"  Josephine,"  he  said,  solemnly,  "you'd  oughter  be 
a^li.uned  to  stand  there  telling  those  lies.  I  don't  know 
iiothiii'  about  where  you  was  last  night.  I  was  out  fer  a 
long  walk." 

Jo's  eyes,  strained  and  burning,  turned  from  the  old 
man's  stony  face  to  Faith's.  A  dull  kind  of  despair  be- 
gan to  creep  over  her. 

"Mr.  Markham,"  Faith  said,  in  her  gentlest  tones,  "re- 


member that  you  are  putting  Jo  in  a  terrible  position. 
This  man  Martin  asserts  that  Jo  suggested  the  robbery  of 
my  house  to  them  in  a  talk  last  night  at  your  house.  Now 
you  must  know  and  you  must  say  whether  this  is  true  or- 
not.  You  must  know  where  Jo  was  during  the  evening." 

But  the  old  man  had  evidently  resolved  on  his  safest 
course  of  action. 

"Don't  know  iiothin'  more'n   I  tell  ye,"  he   replied, 
again  shaking  his  head  sagely.      "She  might  hev  talked  , 
with  them,  an'  she  mightn't.      She  'ain't  been  such  a  doo- 
tiful  granddaughter  to  me  that  I  had  oughter  expec'  much 
good  of  her  anyhow." 

And  no  more  would  he  say. 

Faith  was  frightened  by  Jo's  strange  looks  when  she 
left  her.  At  the  door  the  girl  put  out  a  shaking  hand,  and 
said. 

"  Will  they  put  me  in  there  again,  Miss  Faitli  :" 

Faith  paused  a  -moment,  and  long  afterward  regretted 
her  next  words. 

"Oh,  Jo,"  she  said,  piteously,  "what  are  we  to  do? 
Nobody  in  all  Ash  field  will  believe  you,  except  Bertie  and 
me — nobody,  now  that  your  own  grandfather  is  against 
you.  If  only  you  could  live  along  so  well  and  be  so  good 
they'd  have  to  believe  it." 

Jo  was  leaning  against  the  wood-work  of  the  old  door, 
her  face  turned  away  from  Faith's  a  little,  her  eyes  and 
lips  composed,  but  terribly  drawn  and  sorrowful. 

"No,"  she  said,  in  a  slow,  tired  way.  "I  suppose  not; 
there  isn't  any  one  would  believe  me." 

She  hesitated  a  very  little,  and  then,  wearily  moving 
her  eyes  toward  Faith's,  said,  quietly : 

"I'm  glad  you  do,  and  Mr.  Bertie,  and  I  won't  forget  it. 
Don't  be  too  ashamed  of  me,  if  you  can  help  it,  Miss  Faith."' 

[TO    BK    CONTINUED.] 
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LITTLE     FREDDIE. 

TO     FREDDIE     MILLS.                                                                            S.  B.  MILLS. 
—- -iv-p is  ^ 

When  lit -tie    Fred -die    went   to     bed,    He    al  -  ways  said  his  prayers  ;  He  kissed  mamma.and  then  pa-  pa,  And  straightway  went  up-stairs. 


Moderate. 


M ^l* "'  '  :~ — * 
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ed.  All  children  write  about  ih.-ir  pets,  but  I 
have  none  whatever,  six  friemls  ami  I  have  a 
little  club.  \Ve  meet  om-e  a  week  for  three 
hours.  During  the  first  two  hours  ^ix  an  !,n-\ 
with  fancy-work  and  one  reads,  and  tin-  last 
hour  is  spent  in  playing.  We  have  had  but  one 
meeting,  but  it  was  very  pleasant.  Would  you 
please  suggest  a  name  for  our  club?  I  am  vice- 
president.  I  should  like  to  i-o;  respond  with 
some  girl  of  about  twelve  years— my  age.  I  do 
not  care  if  it  is  from  the  United  States,  England,  or 
elsewhere.  I  think  the  new  serial,  ".In  ~  i  e  po 
tunity,"  is  very  interesting.  ALLIE  SCHERER. 

Would  Seven  Daughters  do  as  a  name  for  your 
little  club  ? 


Cl 


CUPID  PRACTISING  FOR  ST.  VALENTINE'S  DAY. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX.. 

39' CARROL  ROAD,  HII.HGATK  ROAD,  DARTMOUTH  PAKK, 
LONDON,  ENGLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  am  a  little  girl  twelve 
years  old.  I  go  to  school,  and  study  French.  ge- 
ography, '">tany.  grammar,  reading,  arithrnetic, 
writ  in_',  objects,  history,  dictation,  compos iti'  >n, 
singing,  drawing,  gymnastics,  drill,  and  needle- 
work. I  also  study  music  at  home,  which  I  like 
\  i,  much.  We  have  taken  HARPER'S  "i  >i  •->. 
I'mpi.E  from  the  first,  and  look  forward  with 
gr. -at  'leiight  to  the  time  when  the  next  part  will 
be  our.  I  have  often  wished  to  write  to  yon,  but 
have  never  found  time  until  just  now.  I  have 
two  brothers  (one  eighteen  and  the  other  four- 
teen years  oldi  and  young  sisters.  I  also  have 
two  pets,  the  cat's  name  being  Lady  Jane  and 
the  kitten's  Fidget. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  little  girls  would  like  to 
know  how  to  make  a  simple  but  pretty  mat.  To 
li,-giu  with,  you  must  first  get  some  mixed  Berlin 
\\ o  •  i  which  is  the  best),  or  some  other  colored 
wool,  but  it  must  be  Berlin.  You  mu.-t  tin  n  pro 
vi<l<  yourself  with  a  bone  crochet  hook  noi  very 
Then  make  five  chain,  but  take  can-  to 
join  them,  and  you  will  find  you  have  a  ring; 
then  inside  this  ring  make  ten  treble,  making  a 
chain  between  each,  and  this  will  complete  the 
tir-i  row.  Then  make  twenty  treble  in  tin.-  hole 
above,  also  making  a  chain  between  ea< 
this  will  complete  the  second  row.  Then  in  the 
thinl  row  make  one  chain,  and  make  this  into  a 

tivHe  stitch,  and  put  this  in  one  hole,  th tie 

chain,  and  then  make  two  treble,  and  put.  tliis  in 
anot  tier  hole,  and  so  on  until  you  finish  this  row. 
and  you  will  find  you  have  thirty-one  treble.  In 
til-  last  row  you  must  first  make  three  chain,  and 
make  this  into  a  treble  stitch.  then  two  more. 
then  a  chain,  then  three  more  treble  stitches,  all 
being  in  one  hole.  Then  make  one  chain,  and 
loin  it  on  the  top  of  a  treble  stitch  in  another 
hole,  then  do  the  same  as  the  first,  an<i 
uniil  you  get  round  the  mat,  and  you  will  tiii'l 
you  have  eleven  shells.  You  must  then  finish  it 
off  by  making  three  chain,  and  fasten  it  on  the 
back  of  the  mat  very  neatly.  Now  if  any  of  the 
link  girls  do  not  understand  it,  they  may  write 
.  and  I  will  try  to  send  them  a  pattern  mat. 

ANNIE  S(  OTT. 

You  were  kind  to  take  so  much  pains  with 
your  directions.  Thank  y<  >u  very  much. 


THI-RSO,  CAITHNESS,  SCOTLAND.  N     I.. 

Hi  MI  POSTMISTRESS,— I  have  taken  out  HAR- 
PER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  twelve  months.  I  like 
it  very  much.  I  was  going  to  bind  them,  but 
there  was  no  index;  I  wisti  that  you  would  pub- 
lish one.  We  had  four  canaries,  but  one  died.  I 
have  no  other  pets.  We  have  not  much  snow 
here.  I  take  out  no  other  book,  so  I  weary  until 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  <•  nmes.  This  is  the  firsl 
time  1  have  written,  so  I  hope  this  will  I 
lished.  THOMAS  S.  (aged  11  years  L 

Write  to  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  &  Co.,  188  Fleet 
Street,  London,  about  the  Index. 


JAMESTOWN,  NEW  YORK. 

My  home  is  in  Jamestown.  It  is  situated  at 
the  foot  of  Chautauqua  Lake,  about  eighteen 
mill's  from  Chautauqua,  where  the  great  Sunday- 
sen.  H  ,1  Assembly  is  held  every  year.  Dr.  Vincent 
comes  there,  and  also  many  "teachers  from  all 


parts  of  the  world.  They  have  a  miniature  Pal- 
estine, and  a  -Jewish  Temple,  and  many  interest- 
ing things  1  have  a  little  cousin  who  lives  there, 
and  I  hope  to  go  there  some  time,  if  I  am  well 
enough;  for  I  am  a  sick  little  boy  most  of  the 
time.  I  have  a  cat  and  a  dog  ;  they  are  both  yel- 
low. My  eat  will  put  his  fore-paws  around  the 
dog's  neek.  and  they  put  their  noses  together  as 
it  they  were  Kissing.  MEKIUTT  13. 


EALING,  LONDON,  ENGLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. —My  father  gave  me  HAR- 
ei  R'S  YorNi,  I'KOPLE  for  a  Christmas  present,  as 
I  am  very  ton'!  of  reading.  I  like  it  better  than 
any  book  I  ever  read.  I  like  all  the  tales  very 
much,  especially  "Rolf  House."  I  am  going  to 
lake  it  in  weekly  with  my  pocket-money.  What 
is  the  price  of  the  book  Nan?  as  I  want  to  get  it. 
I  am  twelve  years  old,  and  have  no  brothers,  and 
only  one  sisier.  I  should  like  very  much  i'<  see 
this  in  our  Post-office  Box,  as  it  is  my  first 

I  remain  ALBERT  \V.  S. 

The  price  of  .Van  is  one  dolla r  (or  t'i  uir  shillings), 
but  you  will  have  to  send  to  Messrs.  Harper  A; 
I it-others.  Franklin  Square.  New  York,  as  it  is  not 
published  in  England. 


DEAR  POSTM  i- ri:Lss.  My  auntie  has  sent  me 
HARPKI:  s  Yoi  NO  PKOI-LK  for  the  past  year:  she 
sends  it  to  me  every  month.  I  think  it  is  n  - 
did  paper.  I  like  to  read  the  letters  urymuch. 
I  live  in  Paris,  only  we  have  Come  to  the  country 
for  my  health.  I  have  been  ill  a  long  time,  and 
now  I  ha\e  eatight  a  cold  and  not  broiirliii  is 
Paris  is  a  beautiful  city.  We  live  by  the  Luxem- 
bourg i;arili-ii-  -ueh  a  nice  place!  There  are 
some  heaulitul  swans  there,  and  the  sparrows 
anil  pigeons  will  feed  out  of  people's  hands,  they 
an-  so  tame.  I  feed  them  very  often.  I  ha>.  e  a 
In-other  sixteen  years  old;  he  is  called  Clarence; 
he  is  living  in  England.  I  have  no  pets  except 
four  canaries  ami  one  goldfinch  ;  one  of  tin-  <-a- 
v.  ill  eome  and  eat  out  of  my  hand.  I  know- 
how  to  make  a  number  of  little  things,  and  if  this 
letter  reaches  you  I  shall  write  again,  and  I  may 
tell  you  how  to  make  a  few  things.  Perhaps  I 
shall  In-  in  England  the  next  time  I  write;  we  go 
to  see  my  grandpa  and  grandma  nearly  c\ery 
year.  With  love,  VIRGINIA  Ii. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  have  never  written  fort  lie  Post-office  IV  i\  In-- 
fore, but  lam  very  happy  to  do  SO.  Last  summer 
another  boy  and  I  rode  on  our  bicycles  to  Bryn 
Mawr.  wliieli  is  about  twelve  miles'  distance. 
While  \ve  were  passing  through  Fail-mount  Park 
my  friend's  bicycle  got  a  hot  box.  but  luckily  we 
were  near  a  fountain.  When  we  were  on  the 
Lam-aster  I'i,.e.  at  i  Jverbrook.  my  friend  took  a 
header.  I  jumped  off  very  quickly,  but  found  lie 
wasnot  hurt  very  badly.  We  went  on.  and  ivaeh- 
ed  our  destination  in  safety.  I  spent  a  very  hap- 
py Christmas  I  received  a  pocket-boo_k  with 
t  wo  dollars  in  it .  and  many  oth- r  per]  nice  pre- 

sents     [go  to  a  v<  M  - [school in Germantown, 

and  come  home  everj  week.    I  have  a  very  plea- 
sant time  there.    This  last  week  there  were  very 
'  ing  ami  coasting.  G.  H.  S. 


SOUTHAMPTON,  HAMPSHIRE,  ENGLAND. 

Papa  gave  me  HAUPER'S  YOUM;  PEOPI  K  for  a 
Christmas  present.  I  am  very  pleased  with  it. 
I  think  it  is  the  nicest  book  I  have  read.  This  is 
the  first  letter  I  have  written  to  you.  I  like  "Into 
Unknown  Seas"  and  the  Post-office  Box  very 
much.  I  have  one  sister  older  and  two  younger 
than  myself,  and  two  younger  brothers  also.  I 
have  sent  you  some  "pied  cities."  Your  loving 
GERTRUDE  H.  (aged  ten). 

Thank  you  for  the  "pi." 


NEW  ULM,  MINNESOTA. 

I  am  another  lover  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
I  have  often  coin-linied  to  write  to  you.  but  have 
written  only  one  letter,  and  that  was  not  priut- 


DAYTON,  OHIO. 

We  enjoy  this  lovely  paper  very  much,  and  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  writing  you  a  letter.  My 
younger  sister  is  writing  to  you.  and  one  younger 
still  would  do  so  too  if  she  could,  but  as  she  is 
the  pet,  and  only  seven  years  old.  she  has  never 
gone  to  school,  so  she  must  print  instead  of 
\\rhe  a  leiter.  I  am  twelve  years  old,  and  my 
sister  Lilah,  who  is  next  in  size,  is  eleven.  Some 
of  our  little  friends  were  here  Saturday  after- 
noon.and  we  played  Lotto.  I  havu  a  little  cook- 
ing stove  :  it  is  Called  the  "Jewel  Range,"  and 
is  really  a  jewel.  LOUISE  Mc.M.  II. 


We  are  much  obliged  to  Alice  for  her  letter 
and  for  her  papa's  verses. 

CRAFTON  STATION. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  have  taken  HARPER'S 
\  '  H  M;  PEOPLE  since  the  first  number,  but  this  is 
my  first  letter  to  you.  I  am  always  very  much 
interested  in  the  household  pets  described  in  the 
letter  box.  and  I  thought  others  might  be  inter- 
esied  in  mine.  Papa  wrote  a  piece,  of  doggerel 
about  them,  which  I  learned,  and  recited  in  school 
to-day.  I  send  it  to  you  as  a  good  description  of 
m>  doggies.  Your  friend,  ALICE. 

THE  TALE  OF  THE  DOGGIES. 
A  family  they  are  of  the  canine  kind  : 
A  better  selection  you  scarcely  could  find. 
Their  portraits  I'd  paint  if  they'd  only  be  still, 
For  they  wiggle  around  like  the  wheels  of  a 
mill. 

First,  Nero,  the  king,  he  is  curly  and  black, 
A  Newfoundland  is  he,  and  bos's  of  the  pack; 
\-  a  diiniitii-d  doggie  he  surely  is  chief. 
And   a   terror  to   bad  boys,  the  vagrant,  and 

thief. 

Next  in  importance.  Miss  Gypsy  I'll  name. 

As  a  setter  she's  Irish,  a  breed  known  to  fame, 

And  when  out  a-hunting  she's  staunch  on  a 

point 
As  a  common  plain  cur  to  a  juicy  beef  joint. 

Her  children  are  two.  one  white  with  a  spot, 
\\  hieh  L'ives  him  his  name;  the  other's  named 

Shot. 
Then  Linger,  a  Scotch  dog.  rough-haired   and 

black, 
With  stiff-looking  bristles  all  over  his  back. 

Now  comt-  the  house  dogs.    The  first  I  present, 
His  name  it  is  Nicky,  tor  on  mischief  he's  bent; 
He'-  now  being  taught  to  sit  up  and  speak— 
A  very  hard  lesson  to  learn  in  a  week. 

And  lastly,  not  leastly.  our  pet  dog  is  Snap, 
\\  iio's  as  cute  as   a  cricket  and   smart   as  a 

trap  : 
He  will  jump  through  a  hoop  and  speak  when 

he's  fed, 
And  he  knows  what  to  do  when  you  say  "Go 

to  bed." 

To  paint  all  their  vices  and  virtues  I'd  fail, 
so  tliis  is  the  end  of  our  little  dogs'  tale. 


STANHOPE,  DARLINGTON,  ENGLAND. 

I  am  a  little  boy  eight  years  old.  We  have  a 
canary  that  sings  beautifully,  and  it  always 
knows  me  when  I  whistle  to  it.  We  siNo  have  a 
i:  >r->  thai  ha-  four  white  feet,  and  a  nice  Welsh 
pony,  which  my  brother  and  I  ride,  and  it  is  such 
a  pet!  My  urn-le  made  me  a  Christmas  present 
of  HARPER'S  Y'OUNG  PEOPLE,  ajid  I  like  it  very 
much.  My  father  is  going  to  get  me  it  this  year. 
I  will  be  very  pleased  it  my  letter  is  published. 

TOM  L. 


NARRAGANSETT  PIF.K,  I:n    i  >    Ui  *-.!,. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— This  stormy  day  the  fog- 
horn is  blowing  very  hard.    Did  y .•  r  see 
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one?  The  one  at  Point  Judith  is  blown  by  steam, 
and'is  about  six  feet  long.  It  makes  a  dreadful 
noise  it  you  are  sleepy.  I  have  painted  some 
u-tper  dolls;  I  want  to  ..end  some  to  a  hospital 
where  there  are  sick  children.  Can  you  tell  me 
where  there  is  one 'r  1  am  nine  years  old.  Mam- 
ma teach,  s  me  at  home.  I  have  twenty-nine 
other  dolls,  besides  paper  ones.  We  have  two 
birds,  and  a  big  dog  named  Prince  I  send  you 
my  love.  LAURA  P.  b. 

Send  yom-paper  dolls  to  St.  Mary's  Free  Hos- 
pital, 409  West  Thirty-fourth  Street,  New  York 
City. 

TORQUAY,  PEVO\SHIRK,  EVGI.AN 


DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  hope  there  will  be  room 
for  mv  letter.  1  will  tell  what  pets  I  have  and 
have  had  We  had  a  dog  and  a  canary ;  the  dog 
cot  lost  and  the  canary  died.  We  haver"* 
iabbj  -cat,  and  she  had  two  kittens,  an 
a  white  spot  just  in  front,  like  a  brou. 


We  have  got  a  nice 
ud  she  has 

spot  just  in  tront,  iiKe  a  uruoch.  I  am 
ten' and  a  half.  I  go  to  school  in  the  summer, 
and  1  have  a  governess  in  the  winter.  A  friend 
takes  in  HAKI-KK'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  gives  it  to 
me  I  like  "Two  Arrows"  very  much.  I  have 
been  obliged  to  come  to  Torquay  lor  the  whole 
winter  as  I  am  not  strong  and  notable  to  go  out 
now  so  you  see  I  would  miss  HARPER'S  YOUNG 


now.  so  y__ 

PEOPLE  if  I  did  not  have  it. 


DONALD  G. 


LIMERICK,  IRELAND. 

I  am  a  little  girl  eleven  years  old.  There  are  sis 
Bisters  and  one  brother,  and  myself— that  makes 
eight  We  have  a  dear  little  kitten,  which  we 
dress  up  in  some  doll's  clothes.  I  don't  think 
she  minds  it,  much,  for  she  purrs  all  the  time,  and 
then  we  undress  her  and  put  her  to  sleep  in  the 
cradle.  She  looks  so  funny  asleep,  with  her  hand 
under  her  face.  I  am  not  American,  but  Irish. 
h-i\  c  never  left  Limerick  except  to  go  to  Kilkee,  a 
prettv  little  sea-side  place  in  Clare.  I  would  like 
to  see  this  letter  ill  HARPER'S  Yorx,.  PEOPLE.  I 
think  Nan  is  nicer  than  any  of  the  other  children 
in  "  Rolf  House."  Your  loving  little  friend. 

LENA  MACKEUN. 

p  s.— If  any  of  the  girls  would  write  to  me,  I 
should  like  it  Very  much. 


from  the  clouds  and  watered  me.    So  I  grew  to 
be  the  noble  cii-  >i  nm  tree  I  am  now. 

ELSIE  BOYD  (aged  ten). 


SOUTH  NORWOOD,  LONDON. 

I  am  nine  years  old.  Of  three  sisters,  I  am 
the  eldest.  We  have  a  great  many  nice  toys,  but 
oulv  one  pet.  a  bird.  I  once  had  one  ;  it  was  five 
years  ,,ld  when  it  died.  It  was  often  cross,  but 
it  sang  very  nicely.  The  one  we  have  now  does 
not  sing  'We  have  lessons  from  a  lady  who 

(•omcs  e\er>    morniiej       Ma\   I    !    si  ud\    IIIUMC. 

but  Enid  is  too  young.  MINNIE  O. 

ADAIR,  IOWA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  am  a  little  girl  twelve 
years  old,  and  like  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very 
much  It  was  given  to  me  for  a  Christmas  pre- 
sent this  year.  I  took  it  in  1881,  and  I  was  almost 
too  young  to  like  it  very  well  then,  but  I  could 
not  "et  along  without  it  now.  I  have  three  pets 
— api"eon.a  kitty,  and  a  dog.  My  pigeon's  name 
is  Hick  and  he  is  just  as  tame  as  he  can  be.  Kit- 
ty's name  is  Sprite,  and  she  is  a  very  affectionate 
kittv  ri'li.- dog's  name  is  Fritz;  he  isa  little  Skye 
terri.-r-  papa  brought  him  to  me  from  Chicago  in 
the  fall  My  mamma  has  eighteen  birds,  all  in  one 
ca"e  and  when  she  raises  some  this  spring.  I  am 
gone-  to  tame  one  as  the  articles  in  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE told  us  how.  If  you  wish  me  to.  I  will  tell 
you  how  I  succeed.  My  papa  has  been  Postmas- 
ter at  this  place  four  years.  I  would  like  to  cor- 
respond with  some  little  girl  in  Vermont  about 
my  a<re.  MAMIE  L.  SMITH. 

We  shall  be  interested,  of  course,  dear,  in  your 
success. 


I.K\\  L-HAM,  KENT,  ENGLAND. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  lion  that  could 
talk,  and  he  belonged  t"  a  King,  who  once  heard 
him  murmuring  something,  so'he  said  that  if  he 
knew  he  could  talk  he  would  kill  him.  This  is 
how  he  found  out.  He  put  him  in  a  large  build- 
ing like  a  circus, ami  a  man  in  the  middle.  Then 
they  let  the  lion  .,nt  upon  him.  The  man  began 
praising  him.  and  said,  "  What  a  massive  head  : 
what  a  long,  flowing  mane!  what  magnificent 
muscles  are  in  his  powerful  feet  and  legs!'1 
There  was  an  air  of  grandeur  and  strength  about 
him  which  compl,  l«  ly  enraptured  the  man.  The 
lion  thought,  he  would  wait  until  his  foe  was 
ready  for  him.  so  he  quietly  went  back  to  id- 
den.  He  did  not  kill  the  man.  because  he  had 
praised  him  so.  The  people  then  pulled  up  the 
man.  and  ga\e  a  joy. .us  shout,  and  said,  "The 
lion  iv  Miliiiiied  !  '  When  the  lion  heard  this.  In- 
rushed  out  in  great  rage,  and  shouted,  "I  am 
not '."  When  the  King  heard  this  he  had  the  lion 
killed,  and  this  w  as  i  he  end  of  that  lion. 

ERNEST  DIXON  (nine  years  old). 


have  had  several  exchanges  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  quite  recently,  and  have  the] -elon-  no 
cause  for  complaint.  It  is  ni  -\vr  po->jble  to  pub- 
lish an  exchange  in  the  week  of  its  receipt  at  this 

office,  a-  it  niu-t  await  ils  turn.  Please  Mate' 
definitely  what,  you  desire  to  receive  as  \\ell  as 
what  you  wish  to  exchange  --It.  (iilH'tlc,  s,<d^ 

wick  Institute:   riii  Cruise  uf  the  Canoe  Cl«: 
and  Tin  I'mim  mni  t/i'  Flying  /'/•»/  -.'.".cents),  both 
by  William  L.  Alden,  and  published  by  Harper 
&  Brothers,  New  York,  are  excellent  practical 
books  on  the  subject. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  NUT. 
I  was  once  a  nut.  I  lived  on  the  top  of  a  tall 
chest  nut -tree.  I  was  very  happy  then.  The 
winds  swung  me  to  and  fro  in  my  cradle.  Per- 
haps some  of  you  do  not  know  what  my  cradle 
was.  It  was  the  chestnut  burr.  The  outside  of 
the  burr  was  covered  with  sharp  thorns,  but  the 
inside  was  soft  as  silk.  The  birds  sang  sweet 
songs  to  me.  At  last  the  days  began  to  grow 
more  chilly  One  night  Jack  Frost  paid  our 
woods  a  visit.  He  turned  many  of  the  leaves 
yellow  That  night  suddenly  my  cradle  began 
to  --rack,  and  I  felt  myself  falling,  falling  to  the 
ground.  The  next  day  many  laughing,  rosy  chil- 
dren came  to  tin-  w Is  io  have  a  nutting  party. 

They  brought  bags  and  baskets  to  carry  the  nuts 
home  in  I  was  hidden  under  some  leaves,  so 
the  children  did  not  see  me.  The  next  day  there 
•was  a  heavy  rain,  and  I  Kit  my.-elf  sinking  a  lit- 
tle into  the  ground.  As  many  more  such  rains 
followed.  1  gradually  sank  down  so  far  that  I 
could  not  be  seen.  After  a  while  the  winter 
snows  began  to  tail,  and  soon  the  ground  was 
covi-r, 'd  with  a  soft  white  blanket.  The  days 
were  long  and  dreary  to  me  in  the  dark  ground. 
After  many  cold  days  I  felt  the  ground  grow 
\vanner.and  I  t'elt  that  I  wa^  going  once  more 
into  the  clear  air  again.  After  a  while  a  pale  lit- 
tle givi-n  sprout  was  seen  above  the  ground. 
The  sun  shone  on  me.  and  when  1  grew  too  warm, 
and  was  beginning  to  wither,  the  ruin  came  down 


WAYNESVILLE,  OHIO. 

I  am  going  to  writ-'  a  letter  to  you  to  let  you 
know  I  am  a  deaf  and  dumb  boy.  I  am  fourteen 
years  old.  I  have  one  pet;  it  is  my  shepherd 
dog;  I  call  him  Pompey.  I  have  a  metallic  life- 
ln.ai  and  a  canoe.  I  am  building  a  canoe  now  ; 
she  is  complete,  except  paint.  I  live  on  a  farm 
one  and  a  half  miles  from  Waynesville.  We  have 
throe  h"i-s,,v,  two  cows,  two  calves,  twenty  or 
thin y  hoi_'s  and  pins,  and  many  chickens.  I  am 
going  to  try  to  raise  chickens  and  sell  the  eggs 
next  summer.  My  mute  friend  wants  me  to 
camp  out  with  him  next  summer;  my  mother 
said  1  could  go  there  too.  I  have  one  sister.  I 
like  the  story  of  "Two  Arrows."  My  sister  takes 
the  Youth'*  <'i>ii/i,'inii>/i.  1  like  the  new  story  of 
"Jo's  Opportunity."  KION  H. 


BREAKFAST  ROLLS.  — I  wonder,  dear  Little 
Housekeepers,  if  your  mothers  will  let  yon  try 
your  hands  at  making  some  nice  breakfast 
rolls?  You  will  have  to  begin  them  the  night 
before  they  are  wanted,  and  this  is  the  way  to 
make  them:  Dissolve  in  a  pint  of  warm  milk  a 
table-spoonful  of  butter— let  it  heat  on  the  stove 
until  the  butter  is  melted  and  the  milk  tepid. 
Add  now  the  yolk  of  one  egg  well  beaten  and 
one  third  of  a  cake  of  compressed  yeast-,  with 
four  tea-spoonfuls  of  sugar  and  a  salt-spoonful 
of  salt.  Sift  three  cups  of  flour,  and  set  it  near 
the  range  to  get  warm ;  add  this  very  gradually 
to  the  milk  and  egg  already  prepared,  and  stir  it 
well,  beating  it  as  hard  as  you  can  for  ten  min- 
utes. Cover  it  with  a  thick  clean  folded  cloth, 
and  leave  it  in  a  warm  place  until  morning. 

Be  up  bright  and  early,  if  you  are  to  surprise 
papa  with  rolls  for  breakfast,  dress  neatly  and 
quickly,  and  run  down-stairs  to  beat  your  rolls 
again.  They  should  rise  a  half-hour  in  a  very 
warm  place,  and  should  then  be  dropped  into 
gem-pan",  allowed  to  rise  a  few  moments  longer, 
and  finally  should  be  baked  in  a  piping  hot  oven. 
They  arc  delicious,  and  not  so  hard  to  make  as 
you  may  fancy. 

In  following  a  receipt,  follow  it  e.ractly.  mind. 
It  is  ne»er  safe  to  change  anything  according  to 
your  own  judgment,  or  to  neglect  d<  ung  anything 
which  you  are  told  to  do  in  a  receipt.  Follow 
the  rule  exactly. 

CHOCOI.ATK  C.MIAMKLS.— For  the  girls  who  de- 
sire to  make  chocolate  caramels,  I  have  coined 
Mrs.  Mary  F.  Henderson's  receipt :  One  cupful  of 

the  best  syrup,  one  cupful  of  brown  sugar, 

cupful  of  white  sugar,  two  eupfuls  of  grated 
chocolate,  two  eupfuls  of  cream  vanilla,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  flour  mixed  with  cream.  Rub  the 
chocolate  to  a  smooth  paste  with  a  little  of  the 
cream.  Boil  all  together  half  an  hour,  and  pom 
intoflal  dishes  to  cool.  Mark  it,  with  a  knife  into 
litjle  squares  when  it  is  cool  enough. 
The  next  receipt,  by  Mi>s  I'arloa,  is  for 
CHOCOLATE  CANDY.— One  cup  of  molasses,  two 
of  sugar,  one  of  milk,  one-half  of  chocolate,  a 
piece  of  butter  half  the  size  of  an  egg.  Boil  the 
milk  and  niola-ses  together;  scrape  the  choc-o- 
ne, and  mix  with  just  enough  of  the  boiling 
milk  ami  molasses  to  moisten  ;  rub  it  perfectly 
smooth,  then,  with  the  sugar,  stir  into  the  boil- 
ing liquid,  add  the  butter,  and  boil  twenty  min- 
utes. Try  as  molasses  candy,  and  if  it  hardens. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

PUZZLER'S  CROSS. 
(To  all  Young  People.) 

Xnrtli  liiiiiiiini'l  -  i  A  letter,  a  A  fen.  3.  Low 
spirits  I  A  sorrower.  5.  An  animal.  6.  Placed. 
7.  A  letter 

Ku.-.t  liiniiioiifl.—t.  A  letter.  2.  To  take  up  with 
the  tongue.  3.  A  sign  of  the  zodiac.  4.  A  day  of 
rest.  5.  Idle  talk.  (i.  Consumed.  7.  A  letter. 

West  MiiiHiHul.—l.  A  letter,  2.  The  end.  3.  A 
kind  of  small  drum.  4.  One  who  eats  slowly.  5. 
Pushed  with  roils.  6.  A  color.  7.  A  letter. 

.si,,///,  liiiiiiiiiinl.—l.  A  letter,  2.  A  cloth  for 
cleaning  floors.  3.  Adapted  to  grind.  4.  A  war- 
rior. 5.  A  coloring  substance.  6.  To  prepare  for 
use  7.  A  letter. 

I ;  niml  Ntinare.—\.  A  rank  of  nobility.  2.  Fast. 
3.  Floats.  4.  A  musical  composition.  5.  Beds  for 
birds.  CHARLIE  DAVIS. 


No.  •-' 

BEHEADINGS. 

1.— 1.  I  am  a  word  meaning  to  check— behead 
me,  and  I  am  a  toy.  3. 1  am  a  word  of  interroga- 
tion—behead me,  and  I  am  an  article  of  dress. 
3.  I  am  a  trinket— behead  me,  and  I  am  a  sharp 
coiner.  4.  I  am  a  foreign  country — behead  me, 
and  I  am  a  sign  of  suffering.  5.  I  am  used  in 
making  the  toilet— behead  me,  and  I  am  in  a 
hurry.  IJ.  I  am  a  word  meaning  wise — behead 
me,  and  I  am  old.  7.  I  am  drawn  by  steam— be- 
head me.  and  I  am  water.  WILL  and  CARRIE. 

2.— 1.  An  ornament— behead  me.  and  I  am  a 
loud  noise.  2.  A  receptacle— behead  me,  and  I 
am  an  animal.  3.  A  seat— behead  me.  and  I  am. 
part  of  yourself.  4.  A  girl's  name— behead  me, 
and  I  am  still  a  girl's  name.  5.  Part  of  the  room— 

-  hi  id  me,  and  I  am  everything.  6.  Part  of  a 
window—behead  me.  and  I  am  a  tree.  7.  Twen- 
ty—behead me.  and  I  am  a  heart ;  again,  and  lam 
a'metal  in  the  rough  ;  still  again,  and  I  am  a  note 
on  the  scale,  s  A  garment— behead  me,  and  I 
am  a  grain.  U  Part  ot  a  dress— behead  me.  and  I 
am  a  liquid.  10.  A  path— behead  me,  and  I  am 
part  of  a  fence.  11  A  seat— behead  me,  and  I  am. 
used  by  carpenters.  HEENIE  BARNEY. 

No.  3. 

ENIGMA. 

In  brook,  but  not  in  sea. 

in  slave,  lint  not  in  free. 

In  lose,  but  not  in  find. 

In  heed,  but  not  in  mind. 

In  barn,  but  not  in  shed. 

In  black,  but  not  in  re  d 

In  hill,  but  not  in  mound. 

In  he-Id,  lint  in  a  in  bound. 
What's  the  answer?  can  you  say? 
'Tis  something  boys  much  like  to  play. 

LANE  JOHNS. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  326. 

No.  1.—  FROG 

i;    o    V  E 

ci    V    EN 

G   E    N   T 
No.  2.— 

Oh.  talk  not  to  me  of  the  names  great  in  story; 
The  days  of  our  youth  are  the  days  of  our  glory; 
And  the-  myrtle  and  ivy  of  sweet  two-and- 

twenty 
Are  worth  all  the  laurels,  though  ever  so  plenty. 


pour  into  a  buttered  dish, 
candy. 


Cut  the  same  as  nut 


Ernest    P.   T.  :    When  sending  a   puzzle,  you 
should  send  the  answer  also.— James  W. :  You 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  llarrv  Paterson.  c  I'  Sutt.m.  John  W.  Hun- 
ter Aubrey,  Dougall  MeliouLMll.  Miriam  M.  Butt, 
Bessie  I!  lim-Ati.  Annie  and  Katie  Smith.  Chris 
tine  YaiiL'er.  W  A  S.,  Jun..  James  McNider.  Ber- 
tram Towns,, ml.  cliff.  Cockade  City.  Walter  G. 
ml.  Harrison  Dickey,  I,  i:  Moffat,  W.  E. 
Uolies  \  Iiowninir,  Rowena  Grace  C.  Hayes, 
llarrv  Howard  Herastn  Swezey,  Will 

•mil  Carrie  X  N  .  Kddie  Haskett.  E  Estelle  Med- 
ben  Leona  1,'obbins.  Arthur  c '  Watson.  C.  Mont- 
gomery, Little  Forgetful  Girl.  Conrad  M.  Patten. 
Harvi",  i  Crafl  M  J.  A..  Willie  D.  Davis.  May 
i-  on,  !•:  i!  Van  i: .  Annie  sweet.  Llla  Dana, 
and  Margie  Paullisoli. 


[For  EXCHANGES,  eee  2rf  and  Zd  pages  of  • 
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]  •«.      T 

iict  an  ape  on  1  fie  top  of  a  tree 
dear!  can  itpo^ibly  be  , 
't  hij,  ridicLilou|  chrome*  —  • 
hnt  ^  marked 


within  loss  tlian  a  minute  there 
was  a  scrimmage  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  coat,  and  the 
boy  who  had  just  now  been  proud- 
ly guarding  his  post  with  extended 
legs  fell  suddenly  on  all  tours — a 
Colossus  of  Rhodes,  as  it  were,  over- 
thrown by  an  earthquake — and 
rolled  over  in  a  confused  mass  of 
coat,  dust,  and  boy.  When  the  dust 
had  cleared  away  the  boy  was  seen 
to  be  still  whole,  and  triumphant 
with  a  tine  live  rabbit  securely 
held  in  the  sleeve  of  the  overgrown 
coat. 

What  became  of  the  crab  is  not 
known,  but  he  probably  lost  no  time 
in  releasing  himself  from  service  as 
a  light-house,  and  made  himself  as 
comfortable  as  circumstances  would 
permit  in  the  rabbit's  deserted  home. 


earj 


resemblance 
tome  f  ' 


any 

@7 


A   NEW  USE  FOR  A  CRAB. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  an  English  paper  tells  of  a  novel 
mode  of  catching  a  rabbit  which  he  lately  witnessed  when 
out  shooting  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea. 

Two  small  boys  appeared  to  be  carefully  inspecting  the  rab- 
bit holes,  which  were  very  numerous,  and  having  decided  where 
In  ri'inmence  operations,  they  proceeded  as  follows: 

The  younger  boy  slid  out  of  his  coat — it  was  several  sizes  too 
large  for  him — and  drawing  a  piece  of  string  from  among  the 
Measures  contained  in  his  pocket,  he  tied  up  the  ends  of  the 
sleeves.  He  then  arranged  the  coat  so  as  to  cover  the  rabbit 
hole,  letting  the  sleeves  hang  loose,  and  fastened  the  coat  over 
the  Imle  by  I  he  simple  device  of  planting  his  feet  on  the  edges 
of  it  on  either  side. 

The  escape  of  the  tenant  of  the  hole  was  now  securely  cut 
off,  hut  how  to  induce  "Bun- 
ny" to  attempt  escape  (whieh 
would  he  certain  capture)  was 
a  diflienlty  which  the  elder 
boy  took  the  following  strange 
means  to  overcome: 

From  the  museum  of  antiq- 
uities which  he  would  call  his 
pocket  he  produced  in  rapid 
succession  a  nail,  a  button,  a 
razor-fish  shell,  a  few  matelics 
wrapped  in  newspaper,  an 
inch  of  wax  candle,  and  last- 
ly i  and  with  much  caution  in 
the  handling),  a  lively  speei 
men  of  the  common  era  I). 

Having  lighted  the  candle, 
the  ingenious  hunter  dropped 
some  of  the  hot  \va\  on  the 
middle  of  the  crab's  back, 
lirinly  fixed  the  candle  I  here- 
on,  anil  placed  the  creal  niv  at 
the  mouth  of  one  of  tin'  rabbit 
holes — not  the  one  which  his 
companion  was  guarding  with 
coat  and  outstretched  legs, 
but  another,  which  his  expe- 
rience taught  him  was  the 
entrance  to  the  same  rabbit 
mansion  as  the  guarded  hole 
was  the  exit  of. 

With  eager  and  sidelong 
gait,  the  crab,  with  the  flam- 
ing beacon  on  his  back,  made 
•for  the  friendly  darkness  of 
the  rabbit's  residence,  and 


POP-CORN. 

BY    GEORGE    COOPER. 

TINY  lumps  of  gold 
Rattling  in  the  pan. 
Merry  watch  we  keep ; 
Shake  them  all  we  can. 
See  them,  how  they  scatter, 
Leaping  o'er  the  top ! 
Hop,  corn ! 
Pop,  corn ! 
Pop!  pip!  pop! 

Dancing  eyes  that  gleam, 
Rosy  cheeks  that  glow ; 
Here  the  joyful  spring, 
All  without  the  snow. 
See  the  milk-white  blossoms, 
Everywhere  they  drop. 
Hop,  corn  ! 
Pop,  corn ! 
Pop!  pip !  pop! 
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VIOLET. 

HY  MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER. 
\\TK  called  her  Violet  for  her  eyes 
>V    (The  very  tint  of  April  skies), 
And  for  her  little  flower-like  face, 
So  like  a  violet  in  its  grace, 
Ami  for  her  looks  so  dainty  sweet. 
From  golden  head  to  rosy  feet- 
Dear  treasure  in  Love's  garden  set, 
Our  heart's  delight,  our  Violet. 

And  often  as  the  violets  shed 

Their  fragrance  in  the  paths  we  tread, 

Or  when  we  find  in  deep,  dim  woods 

The  nodding  of  their  azure  hoods, 

Or,  wafted  from  a  shady  nook, 

The  violet  odor  bids  us  look, 

And  seek  with  groping  fingers,  fain 

To  clasp  the  precious  prize  again. 

Well  named  we  deem  our  household  pet, 

Our  heart's  delight,  our  Violet. 

A  pensive,  musing  creature  she. 
Though  laughing  oft  in  childish  glee. 
She  coaxes  fretting  care  away. 
She  brightens  every  clouded  day; 
The  hasty  word  her  kisses  check, 
AVith  arms  around  her  father's  neck. 
"My  blessing,"  still  her  mother  says, 
So  sweet  the  child's  caressing  ways. 
Oh,  sad  were  life  without  our  pet, 
Our  heart's  delight,  our  Vinlri 

Though  storms  may  rave  and  rains  may  fall, 

Within  our  garden's  sheltering  wall 

The  violets  bloom  in  sun  and  shade, 

By  chilling  tempests  undismayed. 

And  violets  in  the  lonely  wood 

Have  little  care  though  winds  are  rude; 

So  timid,  yet  so  fearless,  still 

Their  message  is  of  God's  good-will. 

Of  God:  shall  we  His  grace  forget 

Who  gave  our  home  its  Violet? 


A  CIGAR-BOX  BANJO. 

BY  JOHN  RICHARDS. 

A  CIGAR-BOX  banjo   is  something  which  most  boys 
have  heard  of,  and  some  have  attempted,  with  more 
or  less  success,  to  make.     Possibly  their  older  relatives 
luivc  ridiculed  the  home-made  instrument,  and  it  has  had 
to  contend  against  prejudice,  which,  as  we  know,  is  almost 
fatal  to  success.    Nevertheless  such  a  banjo, 
if  carefully  made  and  properly  strung,  can 
IK-  made  to  give  forth  very  musical  tones, 
and  where  the  ''real  thing"  cannot  be  had. 
the  combination  of  cigar  box  and  broom- 
stick makes  a  good  substitute.    If  you  would 
like  to  try  your  hands  at  it,  I  will  tell  you 
how  to  go  to  work. 

Procure  a  cigar  box  eight  and  a  quarter 
inches  long,  four  and  three-quarter  inches 
wide,  and  two  and  a  quarter  inches  deep. 
This  is  the  ordinary  size  of  a  box  used  to 
contain  fifty  cigars. 

The  bottom  of  the  box  forms  the  head  of 
the  banjo,  thus  allowing  the  cover  to  be 
opened  or  shut.  In  each  end  of  the  box  cut 
two  round  holes,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  half  an  inch  from  the  top  and  an 
equal  distance  from  the  two  sides  of  the  box. 
With  a  lead-pencil  mark  off,  on  a  piece  of 
soft  wood  nineteen  inches  long,  four  inches 
wide,  and  half  an  inch  thick,  the  shape  of 
the  handle,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Before 
sawing  the  handle  out,  the  four  key-holes 
should  be  bored,  each  hole  being  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Then  shape  the 
FIG.  i.  handle  according  to  the  outline  of  the  dia- 


FIG.  2. 


FIG.  3. 


gram,  and  across  the  top  of  the  handle  cut 
a  groove  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  wide 
and  equally  deep  (A,  Fig.  1);  this  is  to 
hold  a  small  bridge  to  keep  the  strings 
from  touching  the  handle. 

In  the  side  of  the  handle  drill  a  hole 
half  an  inch  above  the  angle  (B,  Fig.  II  — 
this  is  to  hold  the  fifth  key :  and  just  be- 
low the  angle  a  groove  three-sixteenths 
of  an  inch  wide  and  equally  deep  should 
be  cut  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  small 
bridge  for  the  fifth  string  (C,  Fig.  1). 

From  an  old  broom  cut  a  piece  of  stick 
twenty-four  inches  long;  whittle  this  flat 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  side,  eight 
inches  from  the  end,  cut  the  stick  away  so 
that  it  will  slope  and  become  flat  at  the 
end  (Fig.  2).  Eight  and  three-quarter 
inches  of  the  other  end  of  the  stick  must 
be  cut  away,  so  as  to  fit  snugly  the  holes 
in  the  cigar  box,  the  end  projecting  slight- 
ly. This  broomstick  is  the  backbone  of 
the  handle,  which  is  fastened  to  it  by  two 
three -quarter -inch  screws,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  3. 

Five  keys  shaped  like  Fig.  4  can  be  cut 
out  of  tough  pieces  of  wood,  each  piece  be- 
ing half  an  inch  thick,  two  and  a  quarter  inches  long,  and 
one  inch  wide.  Make  those  belonging  to  the  key-board  fit 
tightly  in  their  holes.  The  key  for  the  fifth  string  can  be 
cut  half  an  inch  shorter  than  the  others.  Each  key  should 
have  a  hole  bored  through  it,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

The  small  bridge  is  a  piece  of  wood  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
high  and  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  wide,  which  is  made 
to  fit  the  groove  (Fig.  1,  A),  with  four  notches  cut  in  to 
conduct  the  strings.  A  similar  bridge,  with  only  one 
notch,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  will  answer  for  the 
fifth  string. 

The  large  bridge  is  made  of  a  piece  of  wood  two  inches 
long,  five-eighths  of  an  inch  wide,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick.  The  shape  of  the  bridge  can  be  seen  in  the 
illustration  of  the  finished  banjo.  Five  notches  an  equal 
distance  from  each  other  should  then  be  cut  in  the  top  edge 
of  the  bridge. 

The  tail-piece  is  the  piece  to  which  the  strings  are  at- 
tached at  the  lower  end  of  the  instrument.  It  is  made 
from  a  piece  of  hard  wood  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  wide,  and  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  thick.  Five  small  holes  an 
equal  distance  apart  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
from  the  end  of  the  piece  of  wood  must  first 
be  drilled,  and  through  the  small  end  two 
holes  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart  and  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  from  the  end 
should  be  drilled  to  allow  a  piece 
of  wire  about  six  inches  in  length 
to  pass  through  them.  A  piece 
of  tin  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long 
and  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
wide,  bent  so  as  to  fit  on  the 
edge  of  the  box,  will  be  required. 
Strings  can  be  purchased  at  al- 
most any  music  store. 

Having  purchased  the  strings, 
begin  to  put  the  various  parts 
together  by  fitting  the  handle 
through  the  holes  in  the  cigar  box  and  the 
small  bridges  in  their  respective  grooves. 
The  tail-piece  is  then  fastened  close  to  the 
end  of  the  box  by  twisting  the  wire  around 
the  projecting  piece  of  broomstick  and  stay- 
ing it.  Place  the  piece  of  bent  tin  on  the 
edge  of  the  box,  under  the  wire  holding  the  FINISHED. 


FIG.  4 
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tail-piece,  thus  preventing  the  wire  from  damaging  the 
box.  Fit  the  keys  in  the  key-board  and  the  short  key 
into  the  hole  in  the  side  of  the  handle.  Knot  the  strings 
before  threading  them  through  the  holes  in  the  tail-piece. 
Before  tightening  the  strings  the  last  bridge  is  placed  un- 
der the  strings,  two  and  a  half  inches  from  the  end  of  the 
box,  and  your  banjo  is  finished. 


JO'S    OPPORTUNITY.5 

BY    LUCY   C.   LILLIE, 
AUTHOR  OF  "  XAN,"  "  ROLF  HOUSE,"  ETC.,  ETC. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

rpHERE  was  no  such  feeling  in  Faith's  heart  or  mind 
JL  as  she  moved  away.  Somehow  she  meant  to  prove 
Jo's  innocence,  but  just  then  it  seemed  hard  to  do  it  in 
the  face  of  Ash  field's  contemptuous  pity  and  scarcely  re- 
pressed satisfaction  in  the  "exposure,"  as  they  called  it, 
of  "that  little  hypocrite,"  Jo  Markham. 

Jo  stood  in  the  doorway  some  time  after  Faith's  figure 
was  lost  to  view.  The  smell  of  the  salt-marshes  came  up, 
mingled  with  the  June  flowers  Miss  Faith  had  planted  in 
Jo's  garden  last  year.  Jo  had  learned  to  like  it  all — to 
like  the  mingling  of  spring  odors  with  her  garden  scents; 
and  now,  as  she  stood  there  framing  a  resolve,  she  began 
in  a  vague  way  to  wish  she  could  at  least  remember  all 
these  things  a  long,  long  time. 

As  I  have  tried  to  make  clear  to  you,  there  was  nothing 
romantic,  or  sentimental,  or  even  poetic  about  Jo;  but 
something  there  surely  was,  strong  and  brave — something 
of  a  deep-heartedness  which  made  her  cling  to  what  sug- 
gested the  better,  the  purer  influences  of  her  life. 

She  did  not  return  to  the  kitchen,  but  in  a  little  while 
went  up  to  her  attic,  and  sat  thinking— thinking  and  plan- 
ning. One  thing  had  become  clear  to  the  girl's  mind: 
Miss  Faith  must  not  be  bothered  with  her— must  not  be 
made  ashamed  of  her;  and  then  she  remembered  tin; 
sweet  voice  as  it  uttered  those  words,  "Nobody  would 
believe  you,  except  Bertie  and  myself." 

When  the  twilight  fell,  Jo  moved  about,  and  began 
with  tremulous  fingers  to  gather  up  a  few  of  her  belong- 
ings. Not  a  very  large  bundle  was  that  which  she  made, 
for  she  would  have  to  carry  it,  perhaps,  many  miles.  She 
was  at  work  in  this  way  when  she  heard  her  grandfather 
go  out,  and  at  once  she  slipped  down  to  the  kitchen  and 
hastily  put  up  some  bread  and  meat  and  cheese  into  a  lit- 
tle parcel,  which  she  carried  back  into  her  room,  and 
then,  before  the  darkness  set  in,  she  counted  up  the  small 
amount  of  money  she  had  saved — not  quite  two  dollars, 
but  to  Jo  it  seemed  a  little  fortune — and  fastening  it  se- 
curely inside  her  dress,  she  sat  down  in  the  window  of  the 
attic,  waiting  for  the  last  of  the  Sailors'  Row  people  to  go 
into  their  houses  for  the  night. 

Her  grandfather  did  not  return.  Jo  was  glad  of  that. 
Eight,  nine,  and  ten  o'clock  at  last  sounded.  It  was  a 
peaceful  night,  clear  and  starlight,  like  the  one  before  it. 
Jo  was  thankful  it  did  not  rain,  as,  taking  up  her  little 
bundle,  she  went  down-stairs  and  softly  out  of  the  house. 
There  was  no  irresolution  in  her  movements.  The  plan, 
rapidly  as  it  had  come  to  her,  was  too  well  laid  for  that. 
She  turned  her  steps  quickly  in  the  direction  of  Ashfield 
Two  Corners,  which  was  a  railway  station  three  miles 
from  the  town. 

Whether  she  had  any  regrets,  further  than  the  agon  izing 
one  of  leaving  Faith  Emerson,  Jo  scarcely  knew.  Her  one 
thought  was  to  leave  Ashfield,  where  she  would  only  make 
Miss  Faith  ashamed — where  nobody  would  believe  her. 
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Sometimes,  as  she  walked  along  the  country  road  in 
the  quiet  summer  night,  the  girl  lifted  her  face  to  the 
heavens,  with  their  wondrous  jewels,  and  tried  to  feel  that 
she  was  not  alone — to  remember  all  that  for  a  year  past 
Faith  had  been  so  tenderly  impressing  upon  her.  Her 
old  vagabond  life,  its  freedom  from  restraint  or  fear, 
stood  her  now  in  good  stead,  since  she  had  no  dread  of 
the  long,  lonely  walk,  no  thought  of  doing  anything  un- 
usual. But  feverishly  excited  as  she  was,  Jo  began  to  feel 
the  effects  of  the  last  two  days  before  her  destination  was 
reached.  It  was  rather  a  weary,  drooping  figure  that  at 
last  climbed  the  steps  to  the  solitary -looking  station, 
where  the  light  of  one  kerosene  lamp  showed  Jo  that  the 
place  was  entirely  deserted.  That  some  trains  left  there 
between  midnight  and  morning  she  knew,  and  her  plan 
had  been  to  wait  in  the  depot  for  the  first  one  going  out. 
It  mattered  nothing  to  Jo  ichere  she  went,  so  long  as  it 
was  away  from  Ashfield. 

The  ticket  agent  was  not  in  his  office,  but  Jo  did  not 
mind  being  alone  in  the  little  room.  Putting  her  bundle 
on  one  of  the  benches,  she  lay  down,  using  it  for  a  pil- 
low, afraid  to  sleep,  and  yet  glad  of  even  so  poor  a  chance 
to  rest. 

Perhaps  she  dozed ;  at  all  events  there  seemed  to  come 
back  to  the  girl  some  of  the  voices  and  sounds  she  had 
heard  in  the  jail,  and  she  roused  herself  with  a  start  to  find 
that  she  was  not  alone;  three  travellers  had  arrived:  a 
stout,  good-humored-looking  woman,  with  a  delicate  baby 
in  her  arms  and  a  little  girl  clinging  to  her  skirts,  was 
seated  opposite  the  bench  upon  which  Jo 'rested.  It  was 
evident  that  they  had  just  come  in,  for  the  good-humored- 
looking  woman  was  breathing  quickly,  and  the  baby  had 
a  suddenly  roused  or  startled  look,  as  though  something 
unexpected  had  taken  place. 

The  woman  looked  with  friendly  eyes  upon  the  little 
wanderer  opposite  her,  and  almost  directly  entered  into 
good-humored  conversation,  explaining  to  Jo  in  the  course 
of  the  next  five  minutes  that  she  had  been  spending  a 
week  at  a  station  beyond  the  Corners,  and  was  going  now 
to  her  home  some  fifty  miles  distant.  It  flashed  upon  Jo 
immediately  that  she  might  as  well  go  to  the  same  place, 
but  she  would  not  buy  a  ticket,  thought  the  girl,  with  the 
shrewdness  born  of  her  great  anxiety  lest  thereby  she  might 
be  traced. 

One  of  Jo's  few  "faculties"  was  for  "getting  on,"  as 
the  women  in  Sailors'  Row  called  it,  with  children — chil- 
dren, that  is,  of  her  own  class.  The  little  rosy,  chubby 
girl,  clinging  to  its  mother's  gown,  and  regarding  Jo 
with  shy,  half-laughing  eyes,  attracted  her  at  once,  and 
she  involuntarily  put  out  a  hand  beckoning  the  child 
over. 

"Go,  Rosy,"  said  the  mother,  administering  a  little 
push ;  and  looking  at  Jo,  she  added,  "  You're  going  all  by 
yourself,  are  you  ?" 

"  Yes,"  responded  Jo;  and  while  a  burning  color  came 
into  her  cheeks,  she  added,  "I'm  going  to  the  same  place 
you  are." 

"  Well,  ?ioio  .'"  said  the  woman  ;  "  what  for  ?  To  work, 
I  s'pose,  in  the  mills  ?  Got  any  friends  there  ?" 

She  asked  these  questions  rapidly,  but  Jo  had  time  for 
a  moment's  thought  before  she  said,  "Perhaps — no  'm,  I 
haven't  any  friends  there — goin'  just  to  try  my  luck." 

"  Well.'"1  ejaculated  the  woman  again.  By  this  time 
Jo  had  little  Rosy  on  her  lap,  and  the  child  and  she  were 
soon  talking  in  low  tones. 

The  ticket  agent  coming  in,  sleepy  and  cross,  suddenly 
roused  the  woman's  activity,  and  she  was  soon  at  the 
window  buying  her  ticket  and  having  a  great  deal  to  say 
about  how  long  it  would  take  to  go  to  Burnham.  Jo 
listened,  saw  that  she  paid  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  for 
her  ticket,  and  then,  putting  the  little  girl  down,  she 
stole  out  upon  the  platform  to  await  the  coming  of  the 
train. 
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•JO    STOOD    IN"    THE    DOOKWAY    SOilE    TIME    AFTEK    FAITH'S    FIGURE    WAS    LOST    TO    VIEW." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

1  r  \vas  four  o'clock  when  the  shriek,'the  glare,  thesudden 
SCUM-  of  confusion,  announced  the  arrival  of  the  train.  Jo 
followed  her  unknown  companion  into  the  car.  and  when 
tliev  were  seated  she  said,  a  little  timidly,'1' Would  you 
like  me  to  hold  the  baby  a  little  while  ?  I'd  just  as  lief." 

"  Well,  there,  now,"  was  the  answer;  "I  believe  you 
may.  for  I  declare  it's  been  a  regular  chore  carrying  that 
child  down  and  having  Rosy  hanging  on  too." 

Jo  liked  holding  the  baby;  somehow  it  took  away  much 
of  the  sense  of  loneliness  and  desolation  she  had  felt  to 
have  the  little  creature  in  her  arms;  and  seeing  that  she 
made  the  child  comfortable,  its  mother  put  her  head 
against  the  back  of  the  seat  and  placidly  fell  asleep. 

The  conductor  by  some  odd  chance  overlooked  Jo  when 
he  eame  around  for  tickets,  and  she  was  too  unused  to 
travelling  to  understand  it,  so  it  eame  to  pass  that  when 
at  seven  o'clock  the  train  stopped  at  Burnham.  in  the 
midst  of  a  thin  drizzle  of  rain,  she  found  herself  still 
holding  the  baby,  following  her  companion  and  little  Rosy 
out  on  to  the  platform  of  the  strange  place. 

"  Where  be  you  going  to  .'"  demanded  the  woman. 

Jo's  eyes  were  fastened  wistfully  on  the  broad,  good- 
humored  face  before  her. 

"I've  come  here  to  look  for  work."  she  said,  in  a  des- 
perate sort  of  way;  "an"  1  don't  know  where  just  yet." 

"  Well,"  she  said  at  last,  and  briskly,  "yon  want  \oiir 
breakfast.  I  guess,  anyway,  so  you  might  as  well  come  up 
to  the  store  with  me.  There's  the  'bus  now." 

And  in  a  moment  more  the  whole  party  were  seated  in 
a  rickety  old  yellow  stage  on  their  way  to  the  village. 

The  omnibus  rattled  up  along  a  marshy  road,  where  the 
waler  eame  clearly  in  view,  to  a  village  sjreet  of  good 
dimensions,  wide  and  well  shaded  by  tall  old  trees,  with 


breaks  here  and  there  where  some  houses  with  gardens  of 
their  own  stood  somewhat  apart  from  the  rest.  Shops 
and  one  or  two  public  buildings  occupied  the  principal 
portion  of  the  little  street,  and  at  angles  roadways  led  in 
different  directions.  At  the  end  of  one  of  these  lanes,  as 
I  might  call  them,  a  church  with  an  old-fashioned  steeple 
and  a  very  old-looking  grave-yard  was  standing  on  what 
seemed  to  be  the  brow  of  a  hill. 

It  looked  a  pleasant  place,  Jo  thought,  watching  her 
new  surroundings  with  tired  though  interested  gaze;  but 
she  was  attracted  chiefly  by  an  old-fashioned  brick  house 
with  a  box-walked  garden,  where  a  maid-servant  was  busy 
scouring  the  front  steps,  and  a  bright-eyed  old  lady  was 
looking  out  toward  the  sea. 

The  smoke  of  some  factories  dimmed  the  sky  to  the  west 
of  the  village  street,  and  as  the  stage  turned  down  a  side 
roadway,  the  quiet  of  the  morning  was  broken  in  upon 
by  the  sound  of  their  bells. 

"Here  we  are,"  said  Jo's  new  friend.  "Now  if  I  get 
out  first,  you  can  hand  me  the  baby,  and  then  Rosy." 

The  omnibus  had  pulled  up  rather  suddenly  in  front  of 
a  small  store  of  general  articles,  ribbons  and  laces  and 
some  simple  dry-goods  sharing  the  honors  of  the  large 
bow-window  with  some  old  ladies'  caps  and  infants'  hoods. 
A  side  door  led  into  the  house,  and  Jo  found  herself  in  a 
small  square  hall,  with  a  broad  chubby-looking  flight  of 
stairs,  and  at  the  lower  end  a  window. 

"Come  right  along,"  said  the  woman  ;  ''  I  guess  Rachel 
ain't  up  yet.  Rachel's  my  eldest  girl,"  she  explained, 
leading  the  way  into  a  room  back  of  the  store,  which  was 
a  sort  of  general  sitting-room,  not  overtidy,  it  must  be 
admitted,  but  looking  to  Jo  very  comfortable  and  home- 
like, for  there  was  a  long  window  with  a  deep  sill  over- 
looking a  little  garden,  a  big,  commodious  sofa,  besides  an 
easy-chair  or  two,  a  sideboard  full  of  china,  and  a  table  in 
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the  centre  of  the  room,  with  some  books  and  sewing 
materials  on  it. 

Back  of  this,  and  reached  by  means  of  two  steps,  was 
the  kitchen,  into  which  Jo  followed  her  hostess,  still  car- 
rying the  baby,  who  by  this  time  was  thoroughly  fretful. 

"There,  now.''  said  the  mother,  sinking  into  a  chair, 
"I  declare  I  b'lieve  that  child  knows  more'n  you'd 
think.  Kep'  up  without  a  sound  till  it  got  home,  where 
it  could  cry  comfortable.'' 

Rosy  evidently  felt  encouraged  by  this  to  try  her  own 
lungs,  but  an  interruption  luckily  diverted  her  mind. 

An  old  woman,  with  a  thin,  puckered,  and  woe-be- 
goue  looking  face,  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Dawsoii,"  she  said,  in  a  very  melancholy 
voice ;  ' '  back,  air  you  ?" 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Jones,"  was  Mrs.  Dawson's  brisk  response, 
"  I  am;  and  how've  you  and  Rachie  got  on  ?" 

"But  poorly  enough,"  was  the  reply.  "Rachel's  a 
sig'ht  worse  than  when  you  left." 

Mrs.  Dawson's  good-humored  expression  faded  at  once 
to  a  look  of  genuine  alarm. 

"Worse  ?  how  ?"  she  asked,  sharply. 

"Got  a  dreadful  cold  right  on  to  her  lungs,"  said 
Mrs.  Jones,  sitting  down  on  the  steps  dejectedly.  "  I've 
been  up  the  best  part  of  the  night  with  her,  and  I'm  that 
tuckered  out  I  must  go  home." 

"Dear!  dear!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Dawson,  standing  up 
in  a  helpless  way.  "Here,  my  dear,"  she  continued  to 
Jo,  who  had  been  trying  to  quiet  Rosy,  ' '  do  you  take  the 
baby  while  I  have  a  look  at  Rachel.  Yes,  Mrs.  Jones, 
go  home  and  have  a  rest.  I  guess  we'll  get  along." 

Mrs.  Jones  needed  110  second  bidding,  but  rose,  and 
mournfully  putting  on  her  hat  and  shawl,  was  soon  011 
her  way  up  the  street,  while  Jo  sat  alone  with  the  chil- 
dren in  the  little  kitchen,  wondering  what  was  to  happen 
next  and  where  she  should  go.  Her  horror  was  of  the 
jail — being  put  into  it  again,  and  a  second  time  having 
no  means  of  escape — while  her  heart-felt  longing  and  de- 
sire was  to  keep  away  from  "bothering"  Miss  Faith. 

She  looked  about  the  kitchen,  and  longed  to  be  able  to 
remain  there  at  least  for  a  day  or  two.  Perhaps  if  Mrs. 
Dawson  knew  how  well  she  could  cook,  she  would  keep 
her  a  few  days;  and  the  children — she  might  do  for  them 
as  well.  Many  thoughts  floated  past  Jo's  tired  mind  as 
she  sat  in  the  kitchen  window,  now  talking  in  low  tones 
to  Rosy  o-r  the  baby,  now  turning  her  eyes  to  the  gay  little 
garden  outside,  where  flourished  many  things  such  as  she 
had  tended  at  home,  in  Miss  Faith's  garden  as  well  as  her 
own. 

Ten  minutes  went  by  before  Mrs.  Dawson's  step  sounded 
in  the  corridor  and  through  the  little  sitting-room,  but  she 
came  in  looking  very  much  worried. 

"I  declare," 'she  said  at  once,  "I  dunno  what  to  do. 
Rachel's  real  sick — going  to  be  laid  up,  I  can  see,  with  one 
of  her  regular  colds;  and  there's  breakfast  to  be  got,  and 
the  children,  and — dear  me!  dear  me!"  ended  Mrs.  Daw- 
son,  in  genuine  distress. 

"  Please,  Mrs.  Dawson,"  said  Jo,  "couldn't  /  get  break- 
fast? I  can  cook  very  well.  I'm  older  than  I  look, "the 
girl  added,  a  sudden  wistful  pleading  coming  into  her  face 
as  she  spoke.  "I'm  fifteen  and  more;  I  can  mind  the 
children  too." 

Mrs.  Dawson  seemed  pleased.  "Why,  I  dunno  why  you 
shouldn't,"  she  said,  more  cheerfully,  "if  you  can  cook, 
and  have  a  mind  to  try." 

Five  minutes  later  Jo  was  in  possession  of  the  kitchen, 
with  bacon  frying  on  the  stove,  coffee  boiling,  while  the 
little  cook's  attention  was  divided  between  these  and  the 
children. 

The  baby  was  soothed  by  a  bowl  of  bread  and  milk, 
and  Rosy  evidently  enjoyed  watching  Jo's  performances, 
having  been  promised  a  good  breakfast  presently. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUKD.] 


AN    INTERESTED    AUDIENCE. 


FROGS  AND  TOADS. 

BY  SAKAH  COOPER. 

OST  of  you  perhaps  already  know  that  the  funny  lit- 
tie  tadpoles  in  our  ponds  and  ditches  turn  into  frogs. 
Let  us  now  notice  the  remarkable  changes  which  take 
place  before  tadpoles  can  pass  in  this  way  from  the  life  of 
a  fish  to  that  of  a  land  animal. 

We  will  begin  with  the  eggs,  which  are  little  black  specks 
not  larger  than  shot,  scattered  through  a  lump  of  clear 
white  jelly.  This  mass  is  called  "  frog  spawn."  and  it  is 
mostly  attached  to  sticks  or  grass  in  the  water  near  shore 
(Fig.  2).  The  jelly  holds  the  eggs  together  that  they  may 
not  drift  away,  and  it  also  supplies  nourishment  to  the 
young  animals  when  first  hatched. 

If  you  should  gather  some  of  this  frog  spawn  in  the 
spring,  and  put  it  in  a  vessel  of  water  with  a  few  water 
plants,  you  will  have  good  entertainment  for  several 
weeks.  First  the  round  black  specks  begin  to  lengthen, 
then  soon  to  wriggle  about.  Gradually  the  jelly  mass 
disappears,  and  the  young  tadpoles,  with  big  black  heads, 
dart  hither  and  thither,  rapidly  wagging  their  long  flat 
tails  as  they  swim  through  the  water— a  sight  with  which 
all  country  children  are  familiar. 

When  they  grow  a  little  larger  you  can  discover  fea- 
thery bunches  hanging  at  the  sides  of  the  head,  as  in  Fig. 
3,  a.  These  are  outside  gills.  After  a  time  the  wide  mouth 
appears,  and  we  find  the  tadpole  trying  to  nibble  at  tilings. 
Little  by  little  the  outside  gills  shrink  away,  and  the  tad- 
pole then  breathes  by  taking  water  in  at  the  mouth  and  al- 
lowing it  to  run  out  through  slits  in  the  neck.  In  this 
way  the  water  passes  over  internal  gills  the  same  as  in 
fishes.  Indeed,  there  is  but  little,  at  this  point  in  a  tad- 
pole's history,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  fish,  and  it  bears" 
little  resemblance  to  the  form  it  is  soon  to  develop. 

Eyes  and  nostrils  now  make  their  appearance  (Fig.  .3,  b), 
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and  soon  two  little  lumps 
come  on  the  sides,  which 
will  grow  some  day  into 
hind  legs  (Fig.  3,  c).  The 
front  legs  do  not  show 
until  later,  and  then  the 
tadpole  is  well  supplied 
witli  limbs,  having  four 
legs  and  a  broad  swim- 
ming tail,  as  you  see  in 
Fig.  3,  d. 

The  odd  creature  will 

now  be  found  spending  much  time  at  the  surface,  with  its 
mouth  out  of  water,  for  it  is  trying  still  another  plan  for 
breathing. 

While  these  changes  have  been  taking  place  on  the  out- 
side of  the  animal,  still  more  important  changes  have  been 
going  on  within  its  body.  Lungs  have  been  growing,  and 
as  the  tadpole  accustoms  itself  to  breathing  with  the  new 
lungs,  the  blood  gradually  changes  its  course,  and  rushes 
to  them  to  be  purified,  instead  of  going  to  the  gills  as  be- 
fore. Consequently  the  internal  gills  are  no  longer  need- 
ed, and  they  also  shrink  away. 

This  active  little  creature  now  deserves  the  name  of 
frog  (Fig.  3,  e).     It  swims  with  its  new  legs,  and  takes 
such  long  leaps  that  you  must  keep  a  close  watch  or  it  will 
jump  out  of  your  artificial  pond  and  escape  further  obser- 
vation.     As  the  tail  is  no 
longer  needed,  it  shrivels 
away  little  by  little,  like 
the  gills,  until  there  is  no 
trace  of  it  left. 

When  they  have  reach- 
ed this  period,  frogs,  in 
their  native  home,  are 
ready  to  hop  boldly  011 
shore,  although  most  of 
their  time  is  passed  in  the 
water,  perched  on  some 
stick  or  stone.  When  cold 
weather  comes,  they  drop 

to  the  bottom  of  the  pond,  and  spend  the  winter  in  a  tor- 
pid state. 

Do  you  see  in  the  frog's  skeleton  (Fig.  4)  how  much 
longer  the  hind  legs  are  than  the  front  ones  ?  This  ar- 
rangement answers  very  well  for  leaping,  and  those  long 
toes  are  usually  joined  with  a  web  to  assist  in  swimming. 
You  will  also  notice  that  there  are  no  ribs,  so  the  frog 
cannot  breathe  as  we  do.  Our  ribs  are  raised  each  time 
•we  breathe,  and  the  air  rushes  in  through  the  nose  and 
mouth  to  fill  the  empty  space  thus  made  in  our  chests.  But 
as  the  frog  has  no  ribs  by  which  to  enlarge  its  chest,  it 
simply  closes  its  lips  and  swallows  the  air  which  is  in  its 
mouth.  A  frog  has  no  other  way  of  breathing,  and  it  is 
possible  to  suffocate  one  by  fastening  open  its  mouth. 
The  long  tongue  of  these  animals  is  fastened  at  the  front 
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Fig..  3.— FBOM  A  TADPOLE  TO  A  FROG. 


Fig.  4. — SKELETON  OF  FROG. 


of  the  mouth, 
and  the  sticky 
point  is  turned 
over  so  that  it 
can  dart  for- 
ward instantly, 
then  fold  back 
to  snap  up  liv- 
ing insects. 

The  history  of 
toads  is  1  ike  that 
of  frogs,  except 
that  their  eggs 
are  laid  in  long 
strings  of  jelly 
(Fig.  5),  which 
may  be  found 

floating  on  ponds  and  ditches  in  the  spring.  As  their 
young  ones  can  live  only  in  water,  these  animals  lay 
their  eggs  either  in  the  water  or  on  trees  and  plants 
overhanging  a  pond,  into  which  they  are  washed  by  the 
rain.  Large  numbers  of  toads  thus  come  to  perfection 
about  the  same  time,  and  are  ready  to  leave  the  water  to- 
gether and  begin  a  new  life  upon  the  land.  This  they 
usually  do  after  a  shower,  when  all  the  surroundings  are 
moist  and  attractive  to  these  dwellers  in  the  marshes,  and, 
from  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  the  toads,  it  is  a 
common  belief  that  they 
have  fallen  from  the 
clouds  with  the  rain. 

The  Surinam  toad  has 
a  remarkable  way  of  car- 
ing for  its  young  ones. 
The  eggs  are  laid  in  the 
water,  and  the  father  at 
once  takes  them  up  and 
places  them  on  the  mo-  Fig.  5.— TOAD'S  EGOS. 

ther's  back,  when  the  skin 

rises  up  around  them,  forming  a  little  cell  for  each  egg.  In 
these  curious  nests  the  tadpoles  pass  through  their  various 
changes,  remaining  here  until  they  are  perfect  toads. 

Leading  this  double  life,  first  in  the  water,  then  on  the 
land,  frogs  and  toads  are  called  amphibious  animals.  They 
start  life  with  gills  and  a  tail,  both  of  which  they  lose,  and 
gain  in  their  places  new  lungs  and  a  full  set  of  legs. 


DOLLIVER'S  TRAVELS. 

BY  H.  C.  BTJNNER. 

THE  school  at  Gilead  Hill  was  known  as  a  "health  re- 
sort" when  I  went  there  as  a  boy,  though  they  did 
not  call  it  by  that  name.  Thin,  sickly  boys  were  sent 
there  to  get  flesh  and  strength  in  the  mountain  air,  and 
they  generally  got  what  they  came  for. 

Dicky  Dolliver  gave  out  that  he  had  been  sent  to  the 
school  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  that  wras  the  only 
possible  reason  we  could  find  for  his  being  there, although 
no  one  ever  discovered  just  what  was  or  had  been  the 
matter  with  him.  He  said,  vaguely,  that  he  had  just  got 
over  a  long  illness,  and  that  he  was  "out  of  condition." 
What  this  meant  we  did  not  know,  for  he  was  fat,  fat- 
ter than  the  fattest  boy  we  had  ever  seen,  and  he  never 
showed  signs  of  any  ailment  worse  than  natural  laziness. 

This  made  us  look  upon  Dolliver  as  a  humbug — a 
"fraud,"  you  boys  would  call  it  nowadays,  but  then  we 
did  not  use  the  word  in  that  sense.  And  in  other  ways 
he  was  unpopular.  For  one  thing,  he  was  only  a  day 
scholar,  and  for  another,  he  was  a  stranger  in  the  town. 
His  father  and  mother  were  new-comers,  a  shabby,  shift- 
less, mysterious  pair,  who  lived  at  old  Gorham's  Gili'ad 
Road  Inn.  No  one  knew  exactly  who  they  were,  or 
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where  they  came  from,  or  why  they  came  at  all.  Even 
tht-  towns-people,  who  were  not  above  asking  questions, 
could  not  find  out  what  Mr.  Dolliver's  business  was.  He 
said  that  he  "travelled,  "but  while  he  made  Gilead  his  head- 
quarters, he  was  never  known  to  travel  further  than  to  the 
cross-roads  grocery,  where  he  sat  all  day  chewing  a  straw. 

Then  Dicky  was  queer,  and  you  know  what  it  is  to  be 
the  one  "  queer"  boy  in  a  school  of  fifty.  He  was  too  ab- 
surdly fat  and  clumsy  to  join  in  our  games,  and  we  soon 
discovered  that  he  had  never  done  one  of  the  many  things 
that  all  boys  do.  He  could  not  run,  or  climb,  or  pitch  a 
ball,  or  swim,  or  make  himself  companionable  in  any- 
way. I  think  he  had  some  little  talent  for  nuunbly-peg, 
but  he  lacked  the  application  to  bring  it  out.  Most  of  the 
time  he  sat  in  some  comfortable  place,  with  his  hands  on 
his  knees  like  an  old  man,  and  stared  solemnly  at  us 
while  we  amused  ourselves. 

You  may  think  it  strange  that  we  had  such  a  boy  as 
that  in  the  school,  and  missed  the  chance  of  "  having 
some  fun"  with  him.  Well,  the  idea  occurred  to  us  at 
first,  but  we  afterward  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  one.  A  week 
after  Dolliver's  arrival,  Jimmy  Harris,  who  was  the 
champion  of  the  school,  said  that  he  was  going  to  make 
the  new  boy  toe  the  mark.  He  went  up  to  Dolliver  at 
recess  and  asked  him  if  he  wanted  to  fight.  Dolliver 
looked  at  him  with  a  wondering  smile  oil  his  big,  pale, 
flabby  face,  and  replied  that  he  didn't. 

"  You're  a  coward,"  said  Harris. 

Dolliver  only  looked  more  surprised,  and  said,  No,  he 
wasn't  a  coward. 

Jimmy  couldn't  make  him  out.  He  thought  perhaps 
the  new  boy  wasn't  accustomed  to  that  style  of  challenge, 
and  so  he  tried  him  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  He  put  a 
chip  on  his  own  shoulder,  and  invited  Dicky  to  knock  it  off. 

But  Dolliver  only  shook  his  great  head,  and  smiled  pa- 
tiently, and  said  he  didn't  want  to  knock  the  chip  of? 
Harris's  shoulder. 

We  all  hissed  then,  and  Dolliver  seemed  to  get  some 
notion  of  what  was  expected  of  him. 

"I  don't  want  to  hurt  you,  either,"  he  added. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  champion.  "  Hurt  me  /"  he 
howled,  and,  without  further  warning,  he  struck  Dolliver 
square  oil  his  broad,  pasty  cheek. 

It  did  not  stir  the  fat  stranger.  He  might  as  well  have 
struck  a  prize  Berkshire  pig.  But  it  settled  the  fight. 
Dolliver  stretched  out  his  huge  arms,  put  his  fists  togeth- 
er, and  made  a  rush  with  a  strength  and  nimbleness  which 
no  one  would  have  thought  possible  from  so  unwieldy  a 
creature.  Harris  had  his  guard  up;  but  he  and  his  right 
arm  went  down  together,  and  in  one  instant  Dolliver  was 
sitting  on  him  as  he  lay  on  the  ground. 

I  think  Dolliver  meant  to  make  him  apologize ;  but  Jim- 
my was  past  apologizing.  The  wind  was  knocked  out  of 
him,  and  he  was  half  stunned  by  his  fall.  And  when, 
after  a  minute  of  solemn  silence,  Dolliver  rose  and  walk- 
ed away,  we  had  to  work  for  half  an  hour  to  make  our 
champion  fit  to  appear  at  afternoon  recitation. 

Nobody  tried  to  have  any  fun  with  Dolliver  from  that 
time  on.  We  simply  let  him  alone,  and  had  as  little  to 
do  with  him  as  possible;  and  I  don't  think  we  could  have 
taken  a  cruder  way  of  ill-treating  him,  for  he  was  anxious 
to  be  friendly  with  us  all  after  his  own  queer  fashion. 

I  can  see  him  now,  as  I  look  back  to  those  days,  sitting 
under  a  dead  apple-tree  oil  the  edge  of  our  play-ground, 
his  hands  on  his  knees  like  a  Mexican  idol,  staring  hard 
at  us  as  we  played  three-old-cat  and  foot-ball,  and  did  all 
sorts  of  things  that  he  might  have  done,  I  suppose,  if  he 
hadn't  been  so  ridiculously  fat. 

The  winter  passed,  and  June  came,  and  the  boys  went 
home  for  vacation,  except  the  few  who  were  left  to  "board 
over"  through  the  summer.  I  was  one  of  these — that 
year  my  father  and  mother  went  South,  and  I  had  to  stay 
at  Gilead  Hill.  It  wasn't  so  bad,  after  all.  There  were 


eight  of  us,  including  Dolliver,  who  came  up  from  the 
town  every  day  to  get  the  two  hours'  of  summer  school- 
ing. We  had  most  of  the  day  to  ourselves,  and  we  got  a 
pretty  good  time  out  of  it — even  Dolliver,  for  he  had  a 
chance  to  become  more  intimate  with  us  than  we  had  ever 
let  him  be  before.  Of  course  he  couldn't  really  be  one  of 
us  at  base-ball,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  for  he  was  grow- 
ing fatter  and  fatter — he  did  not  even  walk  to  school,  but 
travelled  to  and  fro  in  the  wagon  that  carried  the  mail  be- 
tween the  school  and  Gilead  Station.  But  he  seemed  to 
be  perfectly  content  to  hang  around  with  us  and  listen  to 
our  conversation. 

As  September  drew  near  we  began  to  be  a  little  troubled 
about  this  intimacy.  We  had  an  uneasy  feeling  that 
when  the  boys  came  back  and  found  how  fat  and  helpless 
Dicky  had  grown,  they  would  make  fun  of  him  as  they 
never  had  before;  and  we  did  not  care  about  being  too  fa- 
miliar with  a  boy  who  would  be  the  guy  of  the  whole 
school,  so  we  felt  quite  relieved  when  Dicky  came  to  us 
one  day  and  told  us  he  was  going  away  "for  good." 

He  looked  rather  sad  about  it,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
had  an  important  air.  We  asked  him  where  he  was  go- 
ing, and  he  said,  "  Everywhere."  He  was  going  to  travel 
through  Canada,  and  would  see  the  Heights  of  Abraham 
and  Niagara  Falls  and  the  Suspension-Bridge.  He  was 
also  going  to  Boston  and  to  Buffalo  and  to  Albany  and 
to  Chicago  and  to  Philadelphia  and  to  Selma,  Alabama, 
and  perhaps  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  These  were  not 
all  the  places  he  mentioned,  either.  We  never  before 
knew  that  Dicky  remembered  so  many  names  out  of  the 
geography.  We  began  to  have  a  respect  for  Mr  .Dolliver, 
since  he  was  such  a  great  traveller,  and  was  so  kind  as  to 
take  his  son  everywhere  with  him. 

Dicky  Dolliver  went  away  before  school  opened  again. 
At  parting  he  gave  me  a  jackknife — or  rather  he  swopped 
it  with  me  for  a  button,  so  that  it  might  not  cut  friend- 
ship— and  he  promised  to  write  to  us  all  from  Boston. 

When  the  boys  returned  we  told  them  of  Dicky's  plans, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  were  laughed  at.  Jimmy 
Harris  talked  about ' '  Dolliver's  Travels, "  and  we  ourselves 
became  convinced  that  our  fat  friend  had  been  fooling  us. 

But  he  hadn't.  Pretty  soon  came  the  letter  from  Bos- 
ton. It  began,  "  My  dear  school-mates,"  just  as  if  he  had 
been  on  the  best  terms  with  us  all,  and  it  went  on  in  an 
old-fashioned  way,  telling  us  about  Boston,  and  explain- 
ing that  he  had  been  too  busy  to  go  and  see  the  wharf 
where  the  tea  had  been  thrown  into  the  water.  Then 
came  another  letter,  and  still  more  and  more;  all  through 
the  winter  they  came.  They  were  from  the  towns  he  had 
told  us  he  should  visit,  and  from  many  others — little  places 
that  we  could  not  find  on  the  school  maps.  All  through 
Canada  and  the  West  Dolliver  travelled,  and  once  a  week 
at  least  came  a  letter,  generally  with  a  picture  of  a  hotel 
at  the  top  of  the  sheet  or  on  the  envelope. 

We  all  changed  our  opinion  of  Dicky  Dolliver.  We 
saw  that  he  was  a  remarkable  boy  and  an  important  per- 
son. He  had  done  more  than  any  one  of  us,  and  we  were 
proud  of  him.  We  followed  his  course  on  the  map,  and 
talked  over  his  descriptions  of  the  cities  he  had  passed 
through.  When  a  new  boy  came  to  the  school  we  took  the 
first  chance  to  mention  the  wonderful  journey  and  to  say, 
"Oh,  you  weren't  here  when  Dicky  Dolliver  was  here,"  and 
we  felt  ourselves  superior  to  those  who  had  not  been  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  great  traveller  of  the  school. 

Another  winter  slipped  away  and  another  spring,  bring- 
ing the  end  of  the  school  year,  and  I  went  home  that  sum- 
mer. Dicky's  letters  had  begun  to  grow  rare.  He  had 
been  out  to  San  Francisco,  which  was  more  of  a  journey 
then  than  it  is  now,  and  he  was  slowly  getting  eastward 
again  by  way  of  the  Southern  States.  He  seemed  some- 
how to  have  lost  his  interest  in  writing.  I  don't  think  I 
heard  from  him  once  during  the  vacation ;  and  when  I 
went  back  to  Gilead  Hill  for  my  last  year  I  was  thinking 
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more  of  Caesar  and  that  mixed-up  bridge  of  his  than  of 
]  >icky  Dolliver. 

If  I  remember  rightly,  it  was  the  last  week  in  Septem- 
ber that  the  Senior  Class  was  taken  up  to  Hebron  Cornei-s, 
the  county  town,  to  see  the  Agricultural  Fair,  the  great 
event  of  the  year.  We  went  with  the  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics—his name  was  Culpepper,  but  we  always  spoke 
of  him  as  "Mattix."  He  was  popular  with  the  whole 
M-hool.  in  spite  of  Euclid  and  the  higher  arithmetic,  and 
lie  did  his  best  to  give  us  a  good  time.  We  saw  the  fat 
oxen  and  the  fat  pigs ;  we  risked  our  leys  riding  on  the  new 
mowers  and  reapers;  we  took  chances  in  the  raffle  for  tin- 
prize  quilt,  which  we  didn't  waul  in  the  least;  and  we  saw 
Sheriff  Gidley's  Hambletonian  colt  trot  a  mile  against 
time  in  2.47i,  which  was  a  great  thing  to  talk  about  in 
those  days. 

Then,  of  course,  we  wanted  to  go  into  the  great  tent 
outside  the  grounds  and  see  the  "Grand  European  Men 
agerie  and  Museum  of  Living  Curiosities."  "Mattix" 
hesitated  a  little;  but  lie  concluded  that  it  might  help  us  to 
understand  natural  history,  and  he  paid  for  us  himself, 
and  marched  us  into  the  tent.  We  filed  in  rather  quietly, 
somewhat  dazed  by  the  dim  light  and  the  queer  creatures 
about  us. 

The  living  curiosities  were  in  a  long  canvas  hall,  oil  a 


platform  that  stretched  down  one  side.  First,  as  we  went 
along,  was  the  Bearded  Lady,  then  came  the  Senegambian 
Dwarf,  then  the  Living  Skeleton,  and  then,  with  a  great 
painted  sign  over  him,  giving  his  name  and  his  age  and 
weight,  Dicky  Dolliver,  the  Champion  Fat  Boy  of 
America. 

He  saw  us  almost  as  soon  as  we  saw  him,  and  he  gave 
one  wild  howl,  just  like  a  little  dog  when  a  big  one  bites 
him,  and  he  rose  from  his  seat  and  put  his  hands  before 
his  face,  and  shuffled  quickly  off  the  platform  behind  a 
canvas  curtain.  A  big  man  with  a  black  mustache  and 
shiny,  curly  black  hair  followed  him,  flourishing  a  little1 
rattan  cane.  What  happened  behind  the  canvas  curtain 
we  never  knew,  for  "Mattix"  hurried  us  into  the  mena- 
gerie end  of  the  tent;  but  we  heard  Dicky's  crying  until 
the  tiger  began  to  roar. 

Half  an  hour  afterward,  when  we  passed  through  the 
"living  curiosity"  department  on  our  way  out,  Dicky 
Dolliver  was  not  on  the  platform;  but  Chippy  Weenis 
peeped  in  under  the  canvas  curtain,  and  saw  Dolliver 
there,  sobbing  hard,  with  his  face  hidden  in  his  hands. 
Chippy  also  told  us  that  there  was  a  great  black  whip  ly- 
ing by  Dicky's  side,  and  that  Dicky  was  "all  over  welts." 
But  theji  nobody  ever  believed  anything  that  Chippy 
Weems  said. 
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CARNIVAL    SCENES    AT    ST.    PAUL.— SEE  PAGE  2TO. 

1.  Grand  Sliile.       S.  Iiidian  IXWM  wiiite  Man.       3.  Mask  Ball.       4.  Ice  King  un  Parade.       5.  Parade  of  Winter  Clubs.       6.  Base-ball  on  Snow-shoes. 
~.  Initiation  of  Mtiubcr  into  Club.       K.  Indian  'IVj,.-,  s  on  (grounds.       II.  Tobogganing.        :0.  Opening  of  Ice  Palace.        11.  Ice  Statue. 
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A  FAMOUS  ICE  CARNIVAL. 

BY   N.  P.  BABCOCK. 

JAM  sorry  that  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  United  States 
could  not  have  enjoyed  at  least  a  portion  of  the  festivi- 
ties of  the  Ice  Carnival  which  recently  took  place  in  the 
city  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  There  was  so  much  to  enjoy 
— sucli  a  "double  wagon-load  of  fun,"  as  they  used  to  say 
in  Vermont — that  it  would  have  gone  quite  around  among 
all  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  country,  with  plenty  to  spare. 
Von  have  but  to  look  at  the  accompanying  picture  to  get 
an  idea  of  the  jollity  that  prevailed  up  there  in  that  thriv- 
ing city  of  the  Northwest  for  two  weeks  or  more. 

For  several  years  the  construction  of  a  splendid  Ice  Pal- 
ace has  been  one  of  the  features  of  winter  life  in  Montreal, 
and  thousands  of  Americans  have  journeyed  across  the 
border  to  gaze  upon  those  glistening  but  transitory  castles. 
Just  why  nobody  has  ever  before  thought  of  erecting  one 
on  this  side  of  the  Canadian  line  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
venture  to  predict  that  now  that  St.  Paul  has  found  out 
how  much  wholesome  merriment  may  be  obtained  during 
a  brief  midwinter  reign  of  King  Carnival,  the  keys  of  that 
city  will  in  the  future  be  given  annually  to  his  Majesty. 

The  centre  one  of  the  group  of  pictures  that  are  pub- 
lished on  another  page  is,  of  course,  the  famous  Ice  Pal- 
ace. I  will  not  weary  the  readers  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  with  particulars  as  to  its  dimensions.  It  was,  at 
all  events,  the  biggest  structure  ever  built  of  ice,  so  far  as 
history  recalls,  in  the  world,  and  it  was  situated  within  a 
large  snow-covered  park,  where,  throughout  the  progress 
of  the  Carnival,  all  manner  of  sports  and  spectacles  were 
constantly  occurring  by  day  and  night.  On  the  evening 
of  February  4  this  palace  was  the  scene  of  a  dreadful 
battle.  All  records  of  snow  forts  captured — of  which  ev- 
ery properly  educated  hoy  who  has  ever  lived  in  a  snowy 
country  must  have  a  score  or  more  in  his  memory — were 
eclipsed  by  this  furious  aft'air.  You  see,  the  Ice  King,  or 
King  Borealis,  as  he  was  called,  had  taken  possession  of 
the  palace,  and  was  preparing  to  make  a  merry  night  of  it 
within,  when  his  powerful  enemy,  the  Fire  King,  ap- 
proached and  demanded  the  castle's  surrender. 

The  streets  were  alive  with  people,  who  laughed  and 
chattered  in  the  frosty  night  air  until  you'd  have  thought 
the  whole  town  had  gone  mad,  or  that  all  the  grown  peo- 
ple had  become  children  again.  The  great  walls  of  the 
palace  loomed  up  in  the  darkness  like  walls  of  granite  on 
a  moonlight  night,  but  all  was  quiet  within.  Twice 
around  the  silent  castle  marched  the  army  of  the  Fire 
King,  pausing  at  each  of  the  four  gates,  and  demanding 
in  loud  tones  the  surrender  of  King  Borealis.  I  don't 
mind  telling  you  in  a  whisper  that  the  soldiers  of  the  Fire 
King  were  no  soldiers  at  all,  but  only  a  great  multitude 
of  respectable  gentlemen  dressed  in  blanket  suits  of  many 
colors,  and  belonging  to  various  snow-shoe  and  toboggan 
clubs  of  Minnesota  and  the  Northwest;  and  the  forces  of 
the  Ice  King  were  made  up  pretty  much  in  the  same  way. 
But  they  looked  none  the  less  warlike  and  magnificent, 
and  everybody  was  delighted  and  excited,  just  as  you 
would  have  been  had  you  been  there. 

King  Borealis  refused  to  surrender,  whereupon  there 
arose  from  the  ranks  of  the  attacking  party  such  a  vol- 
ley of  rockets  and  fiery  explosives  that  you  would  have 
thought  a  thousand  men  were  killed  at  least,  and  the  light 
of  which  turned  the  snow-covered  park  into  a  field  of 
silver,  and  made  the  beautiful  Ice  Palace  stand  out  like  a 
ghostly  thing  against  the  dark  background  of  the  winter 
sky.  The  next  instant  came  the  answering  volley  from 
the  Ice  King's  forces.  From  every  window  and  port-hole 
streamed  out  the  hissing  rockets  and  popping  balls  of  light 
from  furiously  shaken  Roman  candles,  and  up  over  I  lie 
walls  of  the  palace  went  huge  canisters,  which,  exploding 
in  the  air,  sent  showers  of  blue  and  purple  drops  of  fire 
falling  upon  the  heedless  heads  of  the  combatants. 


A  very  good  friend  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  was 
one  of  the  gallant  soldiers  engaged  in  the  defence  of  the 
palace,  and  I  am  sure  that  his  experience,  as  he  tells  it,  will 
be  read  with  interest.  ''I  am  a  Wakouta,"  he  writes, 
meaning  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Wakouta  Snow-shoe 
Club, "  and  we  muster  one  hundred  and  sixty  strong.  Our 
uniforms  are  white  and  blue  blanket  coat  and  knee-breech- 
es, red  and  blue  sash  and  toque,  blue  stockings  and  mocca- 
sins. Last  night  we  were  put  in  defence  of  the  Ice  Castle, 
with  several  other  clubs.  The  attacking  party  surrounded 
us,  and  fired  off  their  candles  and  crackers  in  great  quanti- 
ties, and  we  responded  from  the  inside  and  outside  with 
like  volleys.  It  was  while  standing  under  the  walls  of 
the  castle  during  the  mighty  onslaught,  with  a  squad  of 
others,  fighting  bravely  for  the  defence  of  the  Ice  King, 
that  I  .received  a  serious  wound.  A  canister  which  had 
been  thrown  into  the  air  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  and 
had  exploded  and  discharged  its  display  of  colored  lights, 
fell  on  me, and  cut  an  ugly  gash  in  my  forehead,  knocking 
me  down,  but  not  senseless.  Fortunately  my  regular  phy- 
sician, who  is  one  of  the  club,  stood  next  to  me,  and  bound 
up  my  forehead,  and  I  was  soon  all  right  again."  I  am 
glad  to  tell  you  that  this  unpleasant  experience  was  not 
the  lot  of  many  who  were  engaged  in  the  battle,  for  the 
whole  affair,  as  did  everything  else  connected  with  the 
Carnival,  passed  off  successfully,  and  with  scarcely  an  ac- 
cident. 

After  a  truce  had  been  declared  between  King  Bore- 
alis and  the  Fire-King,  there  was  a  triumphal  procession 
of  their  united  forces.  Indeed,  it  was  a  week  of  proces- 
sions, and  although  he  has  doubtless  done  the  best  that 
could  be  done,  the  artist  in  the  accompanying  pictures 
gives  you  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  splendor  of  all  these  Car- 
nival parades.  The  parade  of  the  toboggan  clubs  alone 
was  a  sight  to  do  one's  eyes  good.  Nobody  pretends  to 
know  how  many  clubs  were  represented,  but  the  whole 
city  swarmed  with  men  and  women  and  children  wear- 
ing toboggan  uniforms,  and  the  mingling  of  white,  blue, 
red,  orange,  and  black  produced  a  continuous  rainbow 
effect. 

Several  large  toboggan  slides  were  built,  the  most  im- 
portant one  being  represented  in  the  picture;  and  here's  a 
fact  for  boys  to  wronder  at:  the  Aldermen  of  the  city  actu- 
ally ordered  several  of  the  cross  streets  to  be  closed  to 
travel  during  the  Carnival  in  order  that  the  tobogganers 
might  have  a  longer  and  uninterrupted  slide.  What  does 
my  little  friend  who  was  recently  chased  home  by  a  big 
policeman  for  daring  to  slide  down  the  slanting  block  in 
front  of  his  father's  house  think  about  that  ? 

The  inhabitants,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  picture,  even 
went  so  far  as  to  play  base-ball  on  snow-shoes,  although 
it  must  be  confessed  they  did  not  make  out  very  well  at  it. 
Even  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest  caught  the  fever  of 
the  Carnival,  and  came  with  their  squaws  into  St.  Paul 
in  great  numbers,  and  pitched  their  tents  or  tepees  in  the 
grounds  belonging  to  the  Ice  Palace.  They  had  with 
them  a  quantity  of  dogs  broken  to  harness,  and  a  number 
of  curious  little  sleds  to  which  the  dogs  were  hitched,  and 
in  which  passengers  were  given  a  dog  sleigh  -  ride  at  a 
moderate  price. 

With  all  the  rest  of  the  merry  things,  there  were,  of 
course,  masquerade  and  fancy-dress  balls  and  skating 
parties  and  jolly  gatherings  at  the  rooms  of  the  several 
snow-shoe  and  toboggan  clubs  of  the  cit}*,  with  now  and 
then  an  initiation  of  a  new  member,  just  as  you  see  it  in 
the  person  of  that  frightened  young  man  who  is  being 
;  tossed  into  the  air  from  a  blanket.  All  through  the  city 
too,  during  the  Carnival,  were  exhibited,  wherever  there 
were  suitable  sites,  wonderful  pieces  of  ice  statuary,  like 
that  of  the  mounted  Indian  and  the  buffalo  shown  in  the 
illustration,  and  which  is  so  good  that  it  is  sad  to  think  it 
has  before  this,  in  all  probability,  like  the  brief  reign  of 
King  Borealis,  melted  away. 
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The  Clever  Student 

and  the 
/'Vaster  of  Black-Arts- 


BY     HOWARD     PYLE. 


rjlHERE  was  a  wood-chopper,  and  lie  had  a  sou  who  went 
_L  to  the  great  school  at  the  capital,  and  there  he  studied 
and  studied  until  he  became  the  cleverest  student  in  all 
the  world.  So  when  the  student  had  finished  his  studies, 
and  had  come  back  home  again,  he  began  talking  to  his 
father  as  sweetly  as  though  his  tongue  was  tipped  with 
silver.  See,  now,  why  should  they  waste  time  in  doing 
nothing  better  than  chopping  wood  ?  He  would  practise 
his  Black-Art.  He  would  change  himself  into  a  fine  dap- 
ple-gray horse,  and  the  wood-chopper  should  take  him  to 
town  and  sell  him  for  fifty  dollars. 

"But  there  is  one  thing  you  must  remember,"  said  he, 
"and  that  is  to  take  the  bridle  off  of  me  when  you  sell 
me,  for  as  long  as  it  is  on  me  I  must  remain  a  horse. 
The  great  Master  of  Black-Arts  would  like  nothing  better 
than  to  catch  me  in  such  a  trap  as  that,  for  his  books  say 
that  he  is  to  have  bad  luck  through  me,  and  he  has  been 
after  me  for  this  many  a  day." 

Then  the  Clever  Student  went  around  back  of  the  house 
and  changed  himself  into  a  fine  dapple-gray  horse.  The 
wood-chopper  slipped  a  bridle  over  his  nose,  and  then  off 
they  started  for  the  town,  both  of  them. 

Well,  they  went  on,  and  on,  and  on,  till  they  had  come 
to  where  two  roads  crossed,  and  there  stood  one  who  looked 
no  better  than  he  should  be.  This  was  the  great  Master 
of  Black- Arts  himself;  but  of  that  the  wood-chopper  knew 
no  more  than  the  chick  in  the  shell. 

"That  is  a  fine  horse  that  you  have  there,"  said  the 
Master  of  Black- Arts.  Would  the  wood-chopper  strike 
a  bargain  ? 

Yes,  indeed !  The  wood-chopper  had  no  two  minds  as 
to  that.  But  there  was  one  thing,  and  that  was,  he  would 
not  sell  the  bridle  along  with  the  horse. 

At  this  the  Master  of  Black-Arts  grinned  till  he  showed 
his  teeth  like  a  fox  in  frosty  weather,  and  what  should  he 
do  but  draw  a  bridle  out  of  his  pocket.  It  was  as  thin  as 
a  wire  and  as  light  as  silk ;  yet  I  tell  you  the  truth  when 
I  say  that  if  he  had  ever  gotten  it  over  the  nose  of  the 
Clever  Student  it  would  have  been  an  ill  thing  for  him. 

But  the  Student  had  his  eyes  open,  I  can  tell  you.  No 
sooner  had  his  father  taken  the  bridle  off  of  him  than 
whisk!  pop!  he  changed  himself  into  a  pigeon,  and  away 
he  flew  till  the  wind  whistled  behind  him. 

But  the  Master  of  Black- Arts  knew  a  trick  as  good  as 


that.  Whisk  !  pop !  and  he  became  a  hawk,  and  away  he 
flew  after  the  pigeon,  and  all  that  the  wood-chopper  could 
do  was  to  stand  and  look  after  them.  But  he  had  the 
fifty  dollars  in  his  pocket,  and  that  was  much  to  say. 

On  and  on  they  flew  till  they  came  to  the  shores  of  a 
great  sea.  And  that  was  a  good  thing  for  the  Clever 
Student,  for,  just  as  the  Master  was  about  to  lay  claws  on 
him,  he  dropped  to  the  water  and  became  a  fish,  and  away 
he  swam. 

But  the  Master  of  Black- Arts  knew  a  trick  as  good  as 
that,  too  —  that  he  did.  Down  to  the  water  he  dropped 
and  became  a  pike,  and  after  the  other  he  swam  till  the 
water  boiled  behind  him. 

On  and  on  they  swam  till  they  came  to  a  place  where  a 
beautiful  Princess,  as  white  and  as  red  as  milk  and  blood, 
was  walking  along  beside  the  shore  gathering  pretty 
shells  into  a  little  basket.  And  that  was  a  good  thing  for 
the  Clever  Student,  for  just  as  the  Master  of  Black-Arts 
was  about  to  catch  him,  he  changed  himself  into  a  ruby 
ring,  and  jumped  out  of  the  sea  and  into  the  basket  of  the 
Princess,  and  there  he  was  safe  and  sound. 

Presently  the  Princess  looked  down  into  the  basket,  and 
there  lay  the  ring.  "  Bless  me,"  said  she,  "  what  a  pretty 
ring!  And  how  came  it  here!"  She  picked  it  up  and 
slipped  it  on,  and  it  fitted  her  finger  exactly.  As  for  the 
Clever  Student,  he  liked  to  be  there,  I  can  tell  you. 

Well,  by-and-by  the  Princess  had  gathered  all  of  the 
shells  that  she  wanted,  and  then  she  went  home. 

When  she  had  come  there  and  to  her  own  little  room, 
you  can  guess  how  she  opened  her  eyes  when  a  tall,  good- 
looking  young  fellow  stood  before  her  all  of  a  sudden. 
That  was  the  Clever  Student  who  had  changed  himself 
back  into  his  own  true  shape  again.  At  first  the  Princess 
was  ever  so  frightened,  but  the  Student  talked  to  her,  and 
talked  so  pleasantly  that  she  began  after  a  while  to  think 
that  she  had  never  seen  such  a  nice,  clever  young  fel- 
low. 

But  the  Master  of  Black-Arts  was  not  for  giving  up  all 
at  once,  and  for  letting  the  scholar  alone.  No,  indeed! 
not  he!  he  was  far  from  being  at  the  end  of  his  tricks  yet. 
But  then  if  his  wits  were  clever,  the  Student  was  not  lack- 
ing either. 

"See,  now,  "said  he  to  the  Princess,  "the  Master  of  Black- 
Arts  will  be  coming  after  me  before  long.  When  he 
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comes  he  will  be  asking  for  the  ruby  ring,  and  he  must 
have  it,  but  I  have  a  trick  in  my  head  to  meet  that." 

50  what  did  he  do  but  cut  off  a  lock  of  his  hair,  and 
then  prick  his  arm  till  it  bled.      With  the  blood  he  wet 
the  hair,  and  by  his  arts  made  of  the  lock  just  such  a  ruby 
rinir  as  he  had  been  himself,  for  it  was  so  like  that  even  the 
Princess  herself  could  not  have  told  the  difference.     After 
that  he  turned  himself  into  a  necklace  of  carbuncles,  and 
the  Princess  liked  it  just  as  much  as  the  ring. 

Sure  enough,  before  a  great  while  the  Master  of  Black- 
Arts  came  to  the  King's  palace,  and  on  his  arm  he  carried 
a  basket,  and  in  it  was  a  little  black  hen.     He  stood  the 
little  black  hen  on  the  table.      "  Hickety-pickety !"  said 
he:  and  before  the  King  knew  what  to 
think  of  it,  the  little  black  hen  had  laid 
an  egg  all  of  pure  silver. 

Bless  me !  but  the  King  was  glad  to 
have  such  a  hen  as  that.  If  the  Master 
wanted  anything,  he  had  only  to  ask 
for  it,  and  it  was  as  good  as  his. 

Oh!  the  Master  of  Black-Arts  did  not 
want  anything  but  a  little  ruby  ring 
that  In- had  taken  a  fancy  to:  if  he  might 
have  that,  it  would  be  all  that  he  would 
ask  for.  ' 

51  i  the  pretty  Princess  was  sent  for, 
and  the  King  asked  her  if  she  would 
give  the  Master  of  Black- Arts  the  ruby 
ring  that  she  wore. 

<  Mi   yes;   the  Princess  said  that  the 

M:i>t>-r   might  have  that,  for  she  had 

grown    tired   of   it   long   ago.      So   she 

•  •  it  to  him,  and  off  he  went  the  way 

tii.it  he  had  come. 

A-  soon  as  he  had  reached  home  he 
pit  tin-  ring  into  a  mortar  and  ground 
it  up.  and  ground  it  up,  until  it  was 
u  1-1  mud  as  flue  as  flour  in  the  mill. 

"There!"'  said  he  to  himself,  "that  is 
an  end  of  the  Clever  Student,  at  any 
rate." 

After  that  he  went  back  to  his  books 
again,  and  began  to  read  them,  and  then 


he  soon  found  how  he  had  been  tricked 

he  Clever  Student. 

The  Princess  and  the  Clever  Student 
were  sitting  together.  "See,  now."  said 
the  Student,  "the  Master  of  Black-Arts 
will  be  coming  this  way  again  in  a  little 
while.  He  will  be  wanting  the  necklace 
of  carbuncles,  and  you  will  have  to  let 
him  have  it.  But  I  have  a  trick  for  his 
trick  yet,  so  we  shall  get  the  better  of 
him  in  the  end." 

So  the  Clever  Student  did  as  he  had 
done  before.  He  pricked  his  arm  till  it 
bled,  and  with  the  blood  he  wet  a  lock  of 
his  hair.  Then  he  changed  the  lock  of 
hair  into  just  such  a  necklace  of  carbun- 
cles as  he  himself  had  been.  After  that 
he  changed  himself  into  a  pearl  ear-drop, 
and  the  Princess  hung  him  in  her  ear, 
and  there  he  dangled. 

Sure  enough,  by-and-by  came  along 
the  Master  of  Black-Arts  with  another 
basket.  Up  he  came  to  the  King,  and 
then  he  opened  his  basket,  and  in  it  was 
a  white  drake.  He  stood  the  drake  oil 
the  table,  and  said,  "Spickety-lickety  I" 

"Quack!  quack!"  said  the  drake;  and 
every  time  it  said  "quack,"  a  gold  piece 
dropped  from  its  mouth. 

Hui !  if  the  King  was  pleased  with  the 
little  black  hen,  you  can  guess  how  glad  he  was  to  have 
such  a  drake  as  that!  Just  let  the  Master  of  Black-Arts 
ask,  and  he  might  have  whatever  the  King  had  to  give. 
Oh!  it  was  not  much  that  the  Master  of  Black- Arts  want- 
ed. The  Princess  had  a  necklace  of  carbuncles  that  he 
had  taken  a  fancy  to;  if  the  King  would  let  him  have  that, 
it  would  satisfy  him.  So  the  Princess  was  sent  for  with- 
out waiting  any  longer. 

Would  she  let  the  Master  have  the  necklace  of  carbun- 
cles that  she  wore  around  her  neck  ? 

Yes,  indeed,  that  she  would!  She  had  grown  tired  of 
it  long  ago.  So  she  took  it  off  of  her  neck  and  gave  it  to- 
the  Master  of  Black- Arts,  and  off  he  went  with  it. 


and  the  Princew 
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Well,  when  he  got  home  lie  put  it  into  the  mortar  and 
ground  it  up,  and  ground  it  up,  until  it  was  as  flue  as  the 
dust  on  the  shelf.  ''There!"  lie  thought,  "  that  is  an  end 
of  the  Clever  Student,  at  any  rate." 

Then  he  went  back  to  his  books,  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  found  that  he  had  been  tricked  again. 

''  See,  now.  "said  the  Student  to  the  Princess,  "the  Mas- 
ter of  Black- Arts  will  be  along  again  presently,  and  now 
I  can  make  no  inure  changes,  for  I  am  nearly  at  the  end 
of  my  arts.      He  will  be  wanting  your  ear- 
drop when  he  conies,  but  instead  of  giving  il 
to  him,  throw  it  against  the  wall  as  hard  as 
you  can.     After  that  we  shall  have  to  trust  to 
good  Mother  Luck." 

Yes ;  the-  Student  was  right  again,  for  it  was 
not  long  before  the  Master  of  Black- Arts  came 
along  with  his  basket  on  his  arm.  Up  he  went 
to  the  King;  he  opened  the  basket,  and  there 
was  a  gray  goose.  He  stood  the  gray  goose 
on  the  table.  "  Flickety-whickety  !"  said  he. 

"  Cackle !  cackle !"  said  the  gray  goose ;  and 
every  time  it  said  "cackle!"  a  bright  diamond 
dropped  on  the  table. 

When  the  King  saw  that,  he  rubbed  his 
hands,  and  rubbed  his  hands,  and  could  not 
say  enough  of  thanks  to  the  Master  of  Black- 
Arts.  And  what  would  the  Master  have  now  ? 
He  had  only  to  ask,  and  it  was  his. 

Oh!  it  was  little  that  the  Master  was  want- 
ing this  time,  either.  The  Princess  had  a  pearl 
ear-drop  that  he  had  taken  a  liking  to;  if  the 
King  would  let  him  have  that,  he  would  br 
quite  satisfied. 

So  the  Princess  was  sent  for,  and  this  time 
she  was  not  so  willing  to  let  the  Master  have 
what  he  wanted.  She  wept  and  begged,  and 
begged  and  wept ;  but  it  was  all  for  no  good. 
The  Master  of  Black-Arts  wanted  the  pearl 
ear-drop,  and  the  Master  of  Black-Arts  must 
have  it.  That  \vas  what  the  King  said.  So 
at  last  the  Princess  took  the  pearl  ear-drop  out 


of  her  ear,  but  instead  of  giving  it  to  the 
Master,  she  threw  it  against  the  wall  as 
hard  as  she  was  able,  just  as  the  Clever 
Student  had  told  her  to  do. 

And  then,  what  do  you  think  happened  ? 
"Win.  the1  Student  turned  himself  into  a 
ripe  melon,  so  that  when  it  struck  the  wall, 
it  burst  open,  and  the  seeds  that  were  in- 
side were  scattered  all  over  the  floor. 

But  the  Master  of  Black-Arts  knew  a 
trick  as  good  as  that.  He  changed  him- 
self into  a  great  red  cock,  and  began  peck- 
ing away  at  the  seeds,  and  gobbling  them 
up  as  fast  as  he  could. 

l!\  and  by  he  looked  around,  and  not 
another  seed  could  he  see,  whereupon  he 
hopped  up  on  a  chair,  and  shutting  his 
eyes  and  flapping  his  wings,  he  cried, 
1 '  Cock-a-doodle-doo !" 

Hut  listen!  one  melon  seed  had  rolled 
into  a  crack  in  the  lloor,  and  the  cock  had 
not  seen  it.  That  was  a  bad  thing  for  him, 
for  while  his  eyes  were  shut  and  he  was 
crowing  "Cock-a-doodle-doo,"  the  wise 
Student  changed  himself  from  the  melon 
seed  into  a  great  fox.  Up  he  jumped. 
Snip!  snap!  and  off  flew  the  cock's  head, 
and  there  was  an  end  of  it  and  of  the  Mas- 
ter of  Black-Arts. 

After  that  the  Student  turned  himself 
into  his  own  true  shape  again.     Then  he 
and  the  Princess  told  the  King  all  about 
the  business,  and  when  the  King  saw  how  fond  the  Prin- 
cess was  of  the  lad,  he  said  that  there  was  only  one  thing 
to  be  done,  and  that  was  to  call  in  the  minister. 

After  the  wedding  was  all  over,  the  Clever  Student  set 
out  for  his  father's  house. 

The  fagot-maker  went  back  with  his  son  to  the  fine 
house  that  the  lad  lived  in,  now  that  lie  had  married  a 
Princess.  There  everything  was  made  easy  for  him,  and 
he  always  had  a  warm  corner  to  sit  in  back  of  the  stove. 
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LITTLE  MAMMAS, 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

ALLACUTYA  STATION,  DIMBOOLA,  VICTORIA,  AUSTRALIA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— As  I  have  never  written 
before,  I  thought  I  would  like  to  write  to  the 
Post-office  Box.  We  all  liked  "An  Old  Boy's" 
letter,  and  thoroughly  agree  with  his  description 
of  butter -making.  We  suffer  from  droughts 
very  often  in  Australia.  I  am  sorry  to  say.  At 
present  Allacutya  is  looking  very  dry.  We  rare- 
ly see  any  kangaroos  about  here  now.  tint  1  be- 
lieve they  are  very  numerous  in  New  South 
Wains.  Great  flocks  of  them  are  still  found 
there.  The  Australian  foliage  is  really  beauti- 
ful :  si  ime  of  the  trees  are  eucalyptus,  oak  (she-oak 
and  bull-oak),  mallee,  pine,  etc.  There  are  some 
very  deep  caves  in  Allaeutya.  and  all  the  mouths 
of  these  caves  are  white  with  gypsum  ;  it  looks 
very  pretty  when  it  sparkles  in  the  sun.  All  the 
ground  sounds  hollow  tinder-foot  round  about 
them.  They  are  nearly  all  tilled  with  water. ami 
if  you  bend  down  and  listen  at  the  hole  you  can 
hear  the  roaring  of  the  water.  Papa  says  he  is  a 
citizen  of  America,  but  I  do  not  know  how  he 
came  to  be  one.  We  lived  in  the  township  of 
Dimboola  for  a  year,  but  we  did  not  like  it  at  all. 
We  like  living  up  here  best,  although  we  are  fifty 
miles  from  Dimboola  and  three  hundred  and  fifty 
from  Melbourne.  It  is  very  hot  in  summer  and 
cold  in  winter,  and  the  hot  winds  are  very  oppress- 
ive and  make  one  feel  so  languid.  On  the  Dar- 
ling. New  South  Wales,  they  frequently  have 
storms  of  dust  or  fine  red  sand  ;  they  are  termed 
"Darling  showers."  The  wild  dogs  (dingosi  ami 
rabbits  are  very  troublesome  lately.  The  squat- 
ters are  doing  everything  in  their  power  to  keep 
down  the  pests.  Australia  has  a  great  quantity 
of  different  kinds  of  birds.  Most  of  them  are 
really  lovely.  My  sisters  and  I  are  very  fond  <>t' 
birds— in  fact,  we  like  all  kinds  of  animals.  Both 
papa  and  mamma  sometimes  complain  of  the 
number  of  pets  we  have.  Of  course  they  take  up 
a  great  deal  of  our  time,  and  cause  us  to  feel  very 
anxious  about  them,  especially  when  they  are 
y<  HIII  g  and  need  care.  The  most  important  river  in 
Australia  is  the  Murray,  which  forms  the  bound- 
ary between  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria 
The  volume  of  the  rivers  varies  considerably  with 
the  seasons.  Long  periods  of  drought  reduce 
them  to  little  more  than  water-courses,  and  dry 
up  the  smaller  streams.  The  aborigines  are  of  a 
chocolate-color,  and  are  wandering  in  their  hab- 
its. Their  number  is  not  great,  and  is  rapidly  de- 
creasing. There  is  a  mission  station  twelve  miles 
from  Dimboola  I  pity  the  poor  blacks  very  much. 
We  have  beautiful  sunsets  and  after-glows  here. 
I  wi-h  an  artist  could  see  them.  The  scenery  of 
Australia  is  very  pretty,  perhaps  not  striking. 
There  are  some  very  high  sand  hills  in  this  dis- 
trict. In  spring  they  look  lovely,  covered  with 
all  the  most  lovely  flowers  imaginable.  My  In-o- 
ther often  goes  out  wild-cattle  shooting,  ir  iv  a 
sport  often  attended  with  danger,  more  so  when 
they  have  an  old  bull  "stuck  up."  Sometimes 
on  a  dark  night  they  almost  ride  over  one.  Of 
course  it  charges  them.  They  are  obliged  to 
have  active  horses,  or  else  they  would  be  gored 
to  death.  The  insects  are  very  numerous,  and 
we  are  very  much  afraid  of  them.  Papa  was  the 
first  person  in  Victoria  who  took  HARPER'S  YITNG 
I'EOIM.K  in.  and  he  has  recommended  it  to  many 
friends.  MILLIE  s.  ' 

Thank  you,  Millie,  for  giving  so  many  particu- 
lars of  life  in  your  Australian  home. 


GREETING  RRCTOBY,  NRKTIHAM  MARKET, 
SUFFOLK,  ENGLAND. 

It  was  on  the  18th  of  May.  1885.  that  I  started 
on  my  first  riding  tour  with  my  father  and  sister 
M.  The  weather  looked  rather  doubtful;  thesky 
wascloudy.  I  was  mounted  on  asweet  little  ki\ 
pony,  half  an  Arab  ;  its  mother  was  a  little  Ex- 


moor  pony  of  ours.  M. 
was  on  a  brown  pony, 
a  sister  of  mine.  We 
bad  fastened  tooursad- 
dles  our  valises,  which 
contained  a  complete 
change  of  clothes  and 
what  things  we  should 
want.  Besides  our  va- 
lises, we  each  had  a 
warm  coat  and  a  wa- 
ter-proof. Our  journey 
was  to  be  down  to 

C Park,  in  Sussex, 

and  we  calculated  that 
it  would  take  us  two 
days  and  a  half,  being 
118  miles  :  as  it  was,  we 
did  it  in  three  days  and 
a  half,  on  account  of 
the  weather.  Before 
we  started  we  looked 
up  in  a  map  the  places 
we  were  going  to  stop 
at.  So  we  started  off 
very  merrily,  deter- 
mined to  enjoy  our- 
selves, and  quite  pre- 
pared to  be  very  tired 
before  the  first  day  was 
over.  We  had  decided 
on  stopping  for  oui1  din- 
ner at  Stratford  St.  Mary,  which  was  twenty-one 
and  a  half  miles  from  home.  I  will  not  mention 
all  the  little  townsand  villages  we  passed  through. 
We  rude  through  little  lanes,  and  past  some  cot- 
tages from  which  little  boys  and  girls  ran  out  to 
stare  ;  some  began  to  laugh,  and  some  ran  away 
in  a  fright :  and  I  think  we  must  have  looked  very 
queer,  especially  to  the  eyes  of  Suffolk  peasants, 
with  our  great  valises  hanging  at.  our  saddles; 
they  were  big.  and  made  us  look  rather  like  pack- 
horses,  which,  I  dare  say,  the  peasants  imagined 
us  to  be,  judging  from  their  open-mouthed  stares 
of  astonishment.  The  valise  weighed  about  two 
and  a  half  stone,  and  my  saddle  one  stone,  so 
altogether  I  rode  about  nine  and  a  half  stone; 
and  my  pony  was  only  twelve  and  a  half  hands 
high,  and  just  three  years  old,  but  she  was  quite 
able  to  carry  me.  We  bad  ridden  about  ten 
miles,  when  it  began  to  rain.  Here  was  a  catas- 
trnphe!  We  certainly  had  no  intention  of  be- 
ing soaked  the  beginning  of  the  first  day,  so  we 
rude  on  a  little  way  until  we  came  to  a  small 
village,  and  there  we  saw  a  shed,  into  which  we 
rode,  determining  to  wait  there  until  the  shower 
should  be  over.  The  shed  was  a  very  small  one, 
and  hardly  large  enough  for  all  three  of  us;  we 
had  to  wedge  ourselves  in  beside  a  cart  with  a 
lot  of  squeaking  pigs  and  cackling  hens  that 
would  run  under  the  horses'  feet.  However,  we 
thought  ourselves  lucky  to  have  found  a  place 
to  keep  ourselves  dry  in;  but  we  weren't  sorry 
when  the  rain  stopped  and  we  were  able  to 
continue  our  journey,  after  having  thanked  the 
old  man  who  allowed  us  the  use  of  his  shed. 
When  we  had  ridden  twenty-one  and  a  half 
miles  we  reaelied  Stratford  St.  Mary,  and  began 
to  feel  ready  for  our  dinner ;  and  so  when  we 
Looked  about  us  for  a  place  where  it  was  likely 
we  could  get  some,  and  bait  our  horses,  all  we 
could  see  was  a  very  small  but  very  clean  look- 
ing inn,  so  we  rode  up  to  it  and  knocked  at  the 

'I '     A  very  stout,  rheumatic  old  man  opened 

tin-  door.  Father  said.  "Can  you  give  us  a  good 
dinner  and  feed  our  horses  for  us?"  "  Yes,  sir." 
"  What  can  you  give  us?"  He  put  his  hand  to  his 
bead  ami  Ite-au  MTateliing  vigorously  before  he 
could  find  an  answer.  "Well,  I  could  give  yer 
some  heggs  and  bacon  or  some  'am."  "Couldn't 
you  give  u-.  si  Hue  meat  ?''  Again  he  scratched  his 
head,  this  time  with  the  other  hand,  but  failed 
to  find  an  answer,  and  turning  round,  he  called, 
"  Missus,  this  'ere  gentleman  wants  to  know  if  we 
can  give  'im  some  meat :  can  we?"  A  very  tidy- 
looking  woman  appeared.  She  seemed  to  under- 
stand, and  said  she  could  let  us  have  some  chops. 
\Ve  thought  that  would  do  nicely;  so.  riding 
round  to  the  stable,  we  dismounted.  After  see- 
ing that  the  horses  were  comfortable  and  had 
plenty  to  eat,  we  went  back  to  the  inn.  The  wo- 
man a-ked  us  if  we  would  like  to  wash  our  hands, 
and  saying  we  should,  she  showed  us  upstairs 
When  we  came  down,  dinner  was  being  laid  in  a 
small  though  neat  little  room.  We  waited  half 
an  hour,  and  no  chops  appeared ;  so  at  last  we 
rang  the  bell,  and  a  small  girl  came,  and  when 
we  asked  her  when  dinner  would  be  ready,  she 
said  that  they  had  to  go  half  a  mile  to  the  butch- 
er to  get  the  chops,  and  that  the  boy  had  gone 
for  them,  and  they  would  soon  be  ready.  We 
waited  some  time,  and  father  went  out  to  see  if 
the  horses  were  eating  their  dinner.  My  little 
Coquette  (as  she  was  called)  had  eaten  ail  hers, 
and  was  quite  ready  for  some  more,  so  father 
ga\  .•  her  some.  We  wanted  them  to  eat  as  much 
as  they  would,  or  else  they  wouldn't  be  fit  to  car- 
ry us  all  the  way.  M.'s  pony  (Beauty)  had  eaten 
all  liers  as  well,  but  father's  mare  (Naomi  an 
Arab)  had  hardly  touched  hers ;  she  did  not  like 
the  strange  place.  When  he  came  back,  dinner 
was  ready.  They  had  allowed  us  one  dinner  nap- 
kin between  all  three  of  us.  It  was  put  in  the 
middle  of  the  table,  so  we  supposed  we  were  ex- 
pected to  share  it  with  one  another.  We  made 
the  best  n-e  of  it.  each  having  a  corner,  the  only 
difficulty  being  to  remember  which  was  your  oirn 


particular  corner.  Altogetherit  was  a  very  jolly 
dinner,  the  sharing  the  dinner  napkin  included, 
and  father  kept  us  in  fits  of  laughter  all  the  time. 
Our  sides  had  hardly  stopped  aching  before  we 
were  in  our  saddles  again,  at  3.30.  At  Colchester, 
which  was  seven  miles  from  Stratford  St.  Mary, 
my  sister  was  nearly  run  into  by  a  tipsy  man  in 
a  cart,  but  she  got  out  of  his  way  in  time,  while 
the  man  swore  at  her  dreadfully.  We  passed 
through  many  more  places ;  some  were  very 
pretty.  Two  places  were  lovely.  There  was  one 
house  in  particular,  with  two  long  avenues  of 
beautiful  trees  leading  up  to  it,  and  between  the 
avenues  there  was  a  lovely  moat  with  swans 
upon  it,  and  a  splendid  place  for  skating.  We 

Eassed  another  place  very  like  it,  but  if  anything 
irger,  and  full  of  splendid  trees.  When  we  got 
past  Stanway  the  road  was  very  dreary,  broad, 
plain,  and  straight,  with  nothing  but  telegraph 
wires,  the  monotony  of  which  would  have  been 
very  tedious  if  it  hadn't  been  occasionally  broken 
bysome  very  pretty  villages.  The  telegraph  wires 
were  our  chief  guide  to  the  way  all  along  the  Lon- 
don road,  and  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  follow 
them.  This  kind  of  road  lasted  about  twelve  and 
a  half  miles.  We  passed  some  very  funny-looking 
bouses,  which  looked  very  like  turnpike  houses; 
one  was  quite  round,  with  such  queer  windows. 
Within  about  five  miles  of  our  destination  for  the 
night,  Coquette  and  I  began  to  feel  very  tired. 
My  legs  ached  so  with  sitting  so  long  in  one  po- 
sition. The  poor  little  pony  began  to  feel  the  ef- 
fects of  the  extra  weight  and  long  distance.  So 
father  said  that  if  I  liked  he  would  walk  a  little 
while,  and  let  me  ride  on  Naomi,  which  I  did. 
Father  walked  for  about  a  mile,  which  rested 
Coquette  a  good  deal,  and  then  I  got  on  her 
again.  By  that  time  it  was  nearly  dark,  but  we 
had  only  four  miles  further  to  go,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  jolly  supper  and  a  night's  rest  (and  I 
dare  say  that  was  what  Coquette  was  thinking 
of).  We  were  not  sorry  to  see  the  lights  of  the 
town  in  the  distance. 

When  we  got  there  we  asked  if  there  was  a 
good  hotel  in  the  place,  and  they  directed  us  to 
the  White  Horse  Hotel.  The  town  seemed  a 
pretty  large  one  as  we  rode  through  it.  The 
White  Horse  Hotel  was  rather  large  too.  We 
asked  them  if  they  could  give  us  two  bedrooms 
and  a  private  sitting-room.  They  said  "Yes," 
and  showed  us  upstairs.  Svch  a  funny  old-fash- 
ioned house,  and  y/cft  queer  staircases  !  The  peo- 
ple were  in  a  bustle,  lor  it  was  really  a  commer- 
cial hotel,  and  they  weren't  used  to  such  visitors. 
They  showed  us  our  sitting-room  ;  and  when  they 
opened  the  door,  we  were  just  going  to  walk  in, 
longing  to  sit  down,  when  whom  did  we  see  but  a 
man  lying  on  the  sofa  reading  a  newspaper !  As 
soon  as  he  saw  us  he  sprang  up.  and  mumbling 
an  apology,  hurried  out  of  the  room.  The  hotel 
proprietor  had  gone  off  to  fetch  a  light  or  some- 
thing, and  we  were  taken  aback,  and  didn't  know 
what  to  say.  When  the  proprietor  returned,  we 
said  we  hoped  we  weren't  turning  the  gentleman 
out  of  the  room.  "Oh.  no.  miss.  He  isn't  really 
paying  for  a  private  room  at  all,  but  he  wanted 
to  be  quiet,  so  we  put  him  up  here."  It  was  rath- 
er disagreeable  for  us.  When  father  came  up 
from  seeing  that  the  horses  were  all  right,  we 
asked  for  a  fire  and  some  supper,  and  ordered 
our  valises  to  be  brought  up.  We  then  went  to 
look  at  our  bedroom,  only  divided  by  a  thin 
wooden  partition.  Father's  room  was  at  the 
end  of  the  house,  so  we  didn't  go  to  look  at  that. 
M.'s  and  my  room  was  a  very  nice  one,  and  next 
to  the  sitting-room.  After  supper  we  were  very 
glad  to  go  to  bed.  We  were  called  at  seven  the 
next  morning,  much  refreshed  by  our  sleep,  and 
quite  ready  for  another  day. 

HILDA  C.  V.  (aged  14  years). 


WAIHU,  MAUI,  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

I  have  been  wanting  to  write  to  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  a  long  time,  and  have  at  last 
taken  courage  to  do  so.  I  suppose  all  the  chil- 
dren who  read  HARPER'S  YOI-NG  PEOPLE,  and 
have  not  been  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  would 
like  to  hear  something  about  them.  The  island 
which  I  live  on  is  the  second  in  the  group.  We 
live  within  sight  of  the  largest  sugar  plantation 
in  the  world.  The  mill  has  twenty-one  chimneys, 
and  has  three  thousand  acres  of  cane  growing. 
The  plantation  has  five  or  six  trains  of  cars,  with 
good-sized  engines.  One  train  consists  of  about 
ninety  cane  cars,  but  they  have  one  or  two  trains 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty  cars.  These  trains 
are  used  in  hauling  the  cane  to  the  mill.  When 
the  whistle  blows  for  dinner,  we  can  hear  it  very 
plainly.  There  are  thirteen  plantations  on  the 
island.  The  island  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and 
is  joined  by  an  isthmus  ;  one  is  called  East  Maui 
and  the  other  West.  It  is  supposed  that  at  one 
time  they  were  separate  islands,  and  that  ships 
could  sail  between  them,  and  that  after  a  while 
an  isthmus  was  thrown  up  by  a  volcanic  erup- 
tion. I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  Honolulu, 
the  capital  of  the  islands.  It  has  about  15.000  in- 
habitants, and  is  the  principal  sea-port.  A  great 
many  ships  come  to  the  islands  with  coal  and  oth- 
er things,  and  take  away  sugar.  The  amount  of 
sugar  raised  on  the  islands  this  year  will  lie  a  limit 
S(i.nx)  tons.  We  live  within  sight  of  the  largest 
extinct  crater  in  the  world  ;  it  is  10.500  feet  a  In  ive 
the  level  of  the  sea.  and  in  winter  is  covered  with 
snow.  No  doubt  there  are  a  great  many  skating 
rinks  in  the  United  States.  There  are  a  few  rinks 
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here,  two  of  which  are  in  Honolulu.  We  have 
not  the  variety  of  fruits  that  you  have  in  the 
States,  but  we  have  a  stood  many  kinds,  such  as 
bananas,  mangoes,  oranges.  figs,  guavas,  citrons, 
grapes,  and  ohears  (which  we  call  mouutain- 
applfsi.  Sugar  is  the  chief  articleof  export  from 
the  islands. 


WILLIAM  D.  A. 


MY  FAVORITE  HERO. 

You  asked  the  boys  to  send  you  a  piece  on  the 
above  subject.  My  hero  is  Oliver  Hazard  Perry, 
who,  according  to  our  school-books,  was  born 
August  33.  1785,  at  South  Kingston,  near  New- 
port, Kboiie  Island.  When  fourteen  years  old  he 
entered  the  navy,  and  served  in  the  war  against 
Tripoli.  Returning  to  the  United  states,  he  was 
given  command  of  the  naval  forces  on  Lake  Erie. 
and  when  but  twenty-seven  years  old  be  gained 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  victories  of  the  war. 
Everybody  knows  wilh  what  bravery  he  fought 
in  the  Lawrence,  his  nag-ship,  until  of  her  one  hun- 
dred and  three  men  tit  for  duty  when  she  began, 
eighty-three  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  when 
his  crew  had  been  reduced  he  called  down  for 
the  surgeon's  assistants,  who  came  up  one  after 
another  to  help  him  fire  the  guns  until  no  more 
of  them  were  left.  "Can  any  of  the  wounded 
pull  a  rope?11  was  his  next  question,  and  a  few 
crawled  up  at  the  last  appeal,  and  then  with  ev- 
ery brace  and  bowline  shot  away,  and  the  hull  of 
the  Lnii'ivniv  riddled  with  bullets  and  shot  that 
went  completely  through  her,  and  every  gun  but 
one  dismounted  on  the  side  of  the  ship  engaged, 
Commodore  Perry  himself  fired  that  gun,  aided 
by  the  purser  and  chaplain  ;  and  then,  instead  of 
surrendering,  he  shitted  his  flag  to  an  open  boat, 
manned  by  his  brother  and  four  seamen,  and 
rowed  to  the  Xiayara.  The  memorable  despatch 
which  he  sent,  "  We  have  met  the  enemy,  and 
they  are  ours,"  will  live  forever.  Other  great 
naval  victories  were  won  during  the  war,  but 
Perry's  victory  still  holds  its  own  in  splendor 
ami  poular  appreciation.  WALTER  J.  FLTNN. 

N«»-  Y.iEK  CITY. 


STOHY  MILLS,  VIRGINIA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,  —  I  am  ten  years  old.  I 
live  in  the  country,  twelve  miles  from  town.  I 
go  to  school  at  home.  I  like,  the  country  very 
much.  Three  cousins  are  here  from  Europe ;  I 
have  nice  times  playing  with  them.  My  teacher 
gave  me  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  fora  prize.  I 
study  arithmetic,  geography,  reading,  spelling, 
and  writing.  I  had  a  eat,  but  she  ran  away.  The 
river  was  frozen  over,  and  we  gathered  ice  for 
the  summer.  The  ice  was  six  inches  thick,  and 
we  walked  on  it.  WILLIE  B. 

SPRINGBORO,  PBNNSYLVANIA. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  the  paper  for  nearly 
two  years.  I  am  nine  years  old.  We  have  fine 
fun  coasting;  our  hill  is  about  one  mile  long. 
I  have  two  brothers  and  a  little  baby  sister. 
My  little  sister  has  no  name  yet.  North  of 
Springboro  there  is  a  large  stock  farm.  I  rode 
Kitty  Golddust  down  there  on  an  errand  for 
papa.  Seven  years  ago  my  papa  gave  me  a  colt, 
and  we  named  her  Kitty  Golddust.  She  has  had 
two  colts  ;  one  is  named  Syndicate  and  the  other 
•Ivy.  My  brother  Ray  has  a  colt  just  like  mine  : 
her  name  is  Nellie  Golddust.  She  has  had  as 
many  colts  as  mine;  one  is  named  Norma  and 
the  other  Eva.  We  sold  Eva  for  one  hundred 
and  forty-two  dollars  when  she  was  four  months 
old.  Good-by.  FRANK  McL. 


OUR  COASTING  CLUB. 

"I'm  sure  she  looked  very  jolly." 

"  sin-  had  a  lovely  suit  on." 

"  I  hope  she  isn't  proper." 

"  Hush,  girls  !  here  she  comes." 

The  "  girls"  were  five  young  ladies  who  were 
being  instructed  in  music  and  the  languages,  his- 
tory, ami  literature  at  Madame  Brooke's.  The 
school  was  situated  in  the  country,  near  the  Hud- 
son, and  Madame,  her  three  assistants,  ;md  the 
girls  lived  happily  in  the  large  stone  house  with 
its  ample  grounds. 

"  she"  was  a  young  lady  who  had  arrived  from 
Albany  the  night  before,  and  as  she  was  the  only 
new  scholar  of  the  term,  we  were  busily  engaged 
in  talking  her  over  as  we  stood  around  the  regis- 
ter one  cold  January  morning. 

At  the  last  remark  Madame  made  her  appear- 
ance, accompanied  by  a  slight  girl  of  fifteen  in  a 
stylish  ml  and  brown  suit.  "Young  ladies," 
sai<l  .Madame,  in  her  stately  manner.  "  permit  me 
to  make  you  acquainted  with  your  future  school- 
mate. Miss  Sara  Carruthers.  Miss  May.  will  you 
introduce  these  young  ladies  to  Miss  Sara,  who 
will  share  your  room?" 

May  Homes  did  as  requested,  and  we  girls  were 
soon  chatting  with  Sara,  for  we  were  convinced 
that  she  was  jolly  by  her  dancing  brown  eyes  and 
her  short  brown  curls. 

"Have  you  seen  Mademoiselle?"  asked  Kate 
Grey,  suddenly,  and  as  Sara  replied  in  the  nega- 
tive, continued  :  "She  is  our  French  and  German 
teacher,  but  very  young  and  quite  charming.  I 
know  you'll  like  her.  Hut  there's  the  bell.  Come 
and  be  initiated,"  and  Kate  waltzed  down  the 
hall,  singing. 

By  evening  Sara  Carruthers  was  as  much  at 
home  as  though  she  had  known  us  always,  while 


we  were  enraptured  with  her.  That  evening,  as 
we  were  sitting  in  the  school-room  preparing 
some  lessons  for  the  next  day,  Sara  glanced  up 
from  her  work  and  asked,  "  What  exercise  do  we 
havr  here  ?" 

"  Why,  we  take  a  walk  every  day, "said  Doro- 
thy Percival. 

"  Young  ladies !"  said  Miss  Stone,  who  was 
presiding,  in  her  most  awful  voice.  So  nothing 
more  was  said  till  the  girls  had  adjourned  to  the 
drawing-room, and  wen-  hovering  round  the  fire, 
talking  lazily,  when  Sara  repeated  her  question, 
and  added.  "  Don't  you  have  any  skating  or— 
other  kind  of  fun  ?" 

"Oh  yes,  my  dear ;  we  have  every  day  a  walk 
three  times  around  the  garden,  or  the  piazzas  if 
the  weather  is  hail, "answered  Kate. 

"I  never  thought  of  it  before,  but  we  don't 
have  enough  exercise,"  said  Dora  Percival,  ear- 
nestly. 

"  How  I  wish  we  had  a  toboggan  slide  near 
lii-re  !  the  boys  over  at  the  Point  have  one, "con- 
tinued Sara. 

" Have  they  ?    IIo\vj<>lly!    I  didn't  know  it," 

"Yes,  Cousin  Ned  said  they  had  just  finished 
it." 

"Have  you  a  cousin  at  the  Point?"  we  chorused. 

There  was  a  boys'  academy  a  short  distance 
from  our  school. 

After  Sara  had  given  a  full  description  of  Cous- 
in Ned.  she  went  on,  musingly,  "Tobogganing 
would  be  good  too,  but  Madame  wouldn't  let 
us;  it's  too  danger,  ins.  But  we  might  coast  just 
as  well  as  not.  There  is  a  lovely  hill  back  in  the 
gn  Hinds  ;  I  saw  it  last  night." 

And  we  all  exclaimed,  "Let's  !" 

Well,  the  end  was  that  we  suddenly  discovered 
that  our  health  was  failing  rapidly,  and  would 
surely  be  undermined  for  life  if  we  didn't  go 
coasting  "  immediately,"  as  May  remarked. 

"  We  will  write  home  and  ask  our  friends  to 
write  Madame  how  important  it  is  that  we 
should  have  plenty  of  exercise,  etc.,  and  then 
we'll  ask  Mademoiselle  to  persuade  her,  and  we 
shall  certainly  be  victorious,"  said  Sara. 

We  were  much  taken  with  the  idea,  and  did  as 
directed,  adding  an  order  for  toboggan  caps  as 
fantastic  as  possible.  Mademoiselle  promised  to 
aid  us,  and  in  less  than  a  week  the  caps  and  re- 
quests for  "  as  much  exercise  for  the  young  ladies 
as  possible"  arrived,  and.  armed  with  the  latter. 
Mademoiselle  went  upstairs  to  have  an  interview 
with  Madame,  from  which  she  returned  flushed 
wilh  the  struggle,  but  victorious. 

This  was  Friday.  "  Leave  it  to  me,  mes  aifants. 
You  shall  have  a  coast  on  Monday,"  she  said. 

The  next  day  the  great  sleigh  in  which  we  al- 
ways went  to  church  appeared  at  the  door,  and 
we  were  summoned  by  Mademoiselle  "to  go  to 
town,"  with  Miss  stone  as  chaperon.  We  had  a 
gay  time  in  selecting  our  sleds,  which  were  very 
large  and  light. 

Monday,  instead  of  walking,  we  were  request- 
ed to  don  our  coasting  suits  and  accompany 
Mademoiselle  to  the  hill,  a  short  distance  from 
the  house.  She  had  been  as  good  as  her  word, 
and  the  long  hill  had  been  carefully  prepared 
and  smoothed,  whilf  at  the  top  were  the  sleds. 

"  Seven."  said  ( 'laire  Marston,  glancing  at  them. 
" There  are  only  six  ot  us." 

"  Merci!"  said  the  French  teacher,  with  a  little 
grimace. 

"  You  too,  Mademoiselle  !  What  a  dear  1"  cried 
the  chorus. 

We  all  stood  looking  down  the  white  expanse, 
when  Kate  said,  "  I'm  going  to  begin."  Throw- 
ing herself  on  the  long,  narrow  sled,  she  sped 
away,  making  a  pretty  picture  in  her  crimson 
dress,  with  its  dark  blue  jacket,  and  her  long 
brown  biai'l,  tird  with  red  and  blue  ribbons,  fall- 
ing from  beneath  her  toboggan  cap. 

"It's  delightful !  Come  on,  girls!"  she  cried; 
and  we  followed  her. 

It  was  splendid  sport,  and  we  kept  it  up  all 
that  winter  when  the  weather  would  permit. 

"I  am  going  to  write  Cousin  Ned  about  our 
Coasting  Club,"  said  Sara,  with  dignity. 

And  after  that  we  had  a  regular  club,  with 
Mademoiselle  fur  president,  lovely  little  sleds  for 
badges,  and  races  and  trials  in  steering.  We  had 
many  clubs  that  year,  but  none  were  so  popular 
and  long-lived,  and.  above  all,  accomplished  so 
much  good,  as  our  Coasting  Club. 


I  am  a  little  girl  eight  years  old.  I  got  a  lovely 
big  baby  doll  for  Christmas.  I  have  a  goat  that 
draws  me  on  a  toboggan  in  the  snow.  I  have 
two  sisters.  Maud  and  Mabel,  who  take  me  out 
coasting  every  day.  MART  ISABEL  B. 


WKST  CHKSTKR,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  am  writing  to  notify  the 
readers  of  this  pleasant  paper  of  the  rapid  de- 
struction of  hawks.  The  State  has  offered  a  petty 
buunty  for  each  one  of  these.  But  the  Legisla- 
ture cannot  know  much  about  natural  history, 
as  it  only  looks  on  the  worst  side  of  a  hawk.  Let 
us  look  at  the  right  side.  In  the  autumn  the 
sparrows  attack  the  fields  of  grain. eatingagreat 
deal;  the  farmer  cannot  stop  them,  but  the  hawks 
are  his  allies,  eating  two  or  three  of  the  little 
thieves  every  day  Ati'l  when  the  hawks  do  take 
a  fowl,  it  is  to  save  their  lives,  as  they  will  not  ap- 
proach the  houses  of  men  unless  under  dire  ne- 
cessity. In  summer  the  diet  of  the  hawks  is  prin- 


cipally insects ;  the  marsh  hawk  eats  nothing  but 
inserts.  I  hope  the  young  readers  will  see  to  this, 
and  look  on  the  right  side  of  the  matter— not  to 
kill  hawks.  T.  II.  M.,JUN. 

Dus  MOINKS,  low  -A. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  was  ten  years  old  hist 
November.  My  "Auntie  Florie,"  my  mamma's 
friend,  has  sent  me  this  nice  paper  for  t  wo  years, 
and  has  again  began  it.  for  me  this  year.  I  Inuc 
three  brothers  and  two  sisters.  My  brothers 
and  a  couple  of  my  playmates  enjoy  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  as  well  as  myself.  I  had  a  big 
dog  last  summer,  but  we  were  afraid  he  might 
go  mad,  and  he  was  shot.  GEORGE  ALFRED  B. 

Poor  doggie  I 


ALBANY,  NKW  YORK. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— This  is  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  year  during  which  we  have  taken  this 
very  nice  paper.  We  are  three  boys,  twelve, 
eight,  and  six  years  old.  Our  only  pet  is  our 
baby  brother  Garrett,  eight  months  old.  llur 
papa  does  not  like  cats  and  dogs,  and  we  can 
have  none  of  tln-m.  Two  of  us  cannot  read,  but 
the  paper  is  read  tons,  besides  many  '  it  her  books. 
W7e  have  a  great  many  books,  and  all  of  the  Wide 
Awakes  bound  from  the  first  volume  up  to  1885. 
The  letter  from  Waterlown  signed  Mabel  A.  S. 
was  written  by  a  little  girl  we  know,  and  who, 
with  the  rest  of  her  family,  visited  us  when  they 
came  home  from  England  to  live  in  Watertown. 
Lovingly  yours.  • 

EDGAR,  JAMIE,  and  BERTIE  V.  V. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

PIED  CITIES. 

l.Rkco.   2.  Gbunidrrli.    :i.  ( 'snwim,    4.  Drimad. 
5.  Plantinconsel.    6.  Yturcarnbe.    T  chestniwer. 
GERTRUDE  H. 

No.  a. 

BURIED    ENGLISH   TOWNS. 

1.  Eva  lost  her  glove,  so  we  walked  over  the 
hills  t,,  find  it.  x!  He  may  cry  or  kick,  but  be  will 
be  punished.  3.  Bring  your  ball  and  bat,  Henry  ; 
we  will  play  cricket.  4.  The  wind  sorely  hurt 
our  faces.  5,  We  rode  over  the  moor  and  over 
the  mountain.  MABEL  C. 

No.  3. 

TWO  DIAMONDS. 

1.— 1.  A  letter  in  ink.  a.  Not  old.  3.  A  rope.  4. 
A  city  in  America.  5.  A  herd.  G.  A  period  of 
time.  7.  A  letter  in  key. 

2.— 1.  A  letter.  3.  A  sheep.  3.  Part  of  the  verb 
todrive.  4.  Lands.  5.  A  tale  in  HARPER'S  YOUNQ 
PEOPLE.  6.  To  pay  too  much.  7.  To  verify.  8. 
To  be  in  debt.  9.  A  letter  in  does.  MABEL  C. 


No.  4. 

HEXAGON. 

1.  A  boy's  name.    a.  A  girl's  name.    3.  To  in- 
jure.   4.  Otherwise.    5.  A  boy's  name, 

CHARLIE  DAVIS. 


No.  5. 

RHOMBOID. 

Across.— 1.  Crushed  pulp  of  apples.  2.  The  place 
of  the  women  in  an  Oriental  house.  3.  Of  the 
breadth  of  the  hand.  4.  Spears  of  grass. 

/town.— 1.  A  letter.  3.  An  acclamation.  3.  A 
delineation  of  the  heavens.  4.  An  Arabian  horse. 
5.  A  cave.  6.  A  girl's  name.  7.  Mournful.  8. 
A  prepositive  particle.  9.  A  letter. 

CII.UILIE  DAVIS. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZI.ISS  IN  No.  327. 


No.  1.— 


ALPS 
LION 
POLO 
SNOW 

S 

R  I    P 

SILAS 

PAN 

S 


No.  3.— Trombone. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Edna  Davis.  Cockade  City,  Miles  Babb.  M 
Florence,  Maggie  Sue  liattail.-.  Lettie  M.  Mason, 
Minnie  S  .  i\  E,  simms.  Hubert  II.  Muller,  Helen 
L  C  J  Montgomery.  Melvin  Fowler,  Fred  Leser, 
F  <:  George  Pierson,  C.  0  Moulton,  Bertha  and 
Jean  Willie  Hutehings,  Minnie  A.  Graham,  Lucy 
\rrns  Rose  and  Violet  W.  W..  Gertie  Uttlejnfan, 
Willie  Wilson  (Jerry  Ballard.  Arthur  Stansbury, 
Morrill  Green.  Henry  M.  Rochester,  and  Harry 
Howard  Hemstreet. 

[For  EXCH  ANG  US.  .<, ,  3</  <n,d  :>,>/  p"tf/t  of  cover.} 
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"OH,  MAMMA,   THEKE'S    A    LIVE    PEN-WIIMCI!  :" 

A  DISAPPOINTED  SPIDER. 

BY  HARRY  BOLINGBROKE. 

SPIDERS  have  few  friends  or  admirers,  most  people,  indeed, 
regarding  them  with  intense  loathing  and  horror.     And  yet 
;is  a  general  thing  spiders   are   harmless,  timid   creatures,  and 


quite  as  anxious  to  got  oui  of  your  way  as  yoiv  may  be  to  get  ouf 

of  then--. 

Though  obliged  to  class  myself  among  I  he  number  of  those  to 
whom  tin-  spider  is  :i  repulsi\e  object.  I  can  seldom  come  upon 
an  exeept tonally  lari;c  spec i men  without  p;i using  to  regard  him, 
and  Mia  t  ch  a  tearful  joy  b\  gi  \  ing  him  a  lit  tie  anno\  a  me. 

The  fat  garden  spider  that  weaves  great  nets  in  the  angles  of 
balconies  and  fences  always  Lad  a  fascination  for  me,  not  only  on 
ace I  oi  his  skill  and  industry,  and  his  trick  of  making  him- 
self intisible  by  rapid  vibration  when  molested,  but  by  reason 
of  his  liger-like  beauty,  which,  of  course,  I  admire  at  a  distance. 

1  remember  one  such  which  had  his  net  in  an  angle  imderiieat  li 
my  chamber  \\  imlow,  where  I  could  easily  observe  his  inamcii- 
\  res.  One  (juiet,  suit ry  afternoon,  while  drowsily  watching  my 
conipaiiion.  the  spider,  which  appeared  to  he  taking  a  nap  in 
the  centre  of  his  web,  an  enormous  crane-fly  came  sailing  laxilv 
along,  and  blundered  right  in  among  the  glittering  in.  Mie>. 
\\  hen-  her  long  legs  soon  became  hopelessly  entangled. 

The  spider  did  not  immediately  pounce  upon  the  intruder, 
but  seemed  to  be  leisurely  rubbing  the  sleep  out  of  his  eyes  and 
strelching  himself  before  going  to  work,  as  though  IV,  ln^  so 
sure  of  bis  game  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  need  of  hurry 
on  his  part. 

••  Don't  be  too  confident,  old  fellow,"  I  said  ;  "you  may  be  mis- 
taken." For  I  saw  that  the  fly,  in  her  struggle's,  had  already 
succeeded  in  releasing  several  of  her  legs,  and  she  might  free 
them  all  in  a  few  seconds  more,  and  so  escape. 

1'resto!  1  did  not  see  the  spider  move;  1  only  saw  that  he 
had  vanished  from  the  centre  of  the  web,  and  was  now  near  its 
edge,  throwing  a  viscid  web  around  the  legs  of  the  crane-lly. 
The  action  was  so  swift  that  it  seemed  no  part  of  a  second;  it 
was  instantaneous.  He  could  not  have  been  asleep,  after  all. 

•'All !  poor  crane-fly,  you  are  gone  now,"  I  exclaimed.  There 
\\  as  no  hope  for  her.  Her  six  legs  were  hound  together,  hut  her 
In  id  \  was  yet  free,  and  her  wings,  by  which  the  fly  tried  in  vaiu 
to  extricate  herself. 

In  the  mean  time  the  spider  glided  up  the  web  to  his  dark 
corner,  where  he  attached  the  other  end  of  the  rope  that  held 
the  captive.  During  his  absence  a  strange  thing  happened; 
the  fly  made  several  wriggles,  and  then  one.  mighty  wrench, 
\\hich  gave  her  her  liberty,  but  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  /itr  legs. 
Yes.  there  they  were,  all  in  the  net,  but  the  fly  was  gone. 

Instantly  down  shot  the  spider.  He  looked  amazed  and  crest- 
fallen, lie  had  evidently  never  been  served  such  a  trick  before. 
I  Ie  looked  at  the  useless  bunch  of  limbs  a  second  or  two,  touched 
them,  tasted  them,  and  then,  in  a  disgusted  manner,  cut  them 
adrift  as  rubbish.  This  done,  he  retreated,  not  to  his  original 
position  in  the  centre  of  his  web,  hut  away  up  iu  his  dark  cor- 
ner, as  if  to  hide  his  disappointment.  He  evidently  was  con- 
scious that,  for  once  in  his  life,  he  had  been  completely  outwitted. 
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BUBBLES    AND    TROUBLES. 

MRS.  GIN'RAL  JACKSON.  "  Can't  I  go  out  a  minit  without  you  young  'uns  actin'  up?    What  you  been  doin'  ter  Gwagie,  Christopher  C'lumbus? 
C.  C.  "  Er— why— Gwagie  he  took  your  pipe,  and  was  a-goiu'  ter  blow  up  soap-bubbles  in  de  tub,  and  de  stool  tipped,  and  he  tumbled  in  !" 
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A  SIMPLE  POSTAL-CARD  CIPHER. 

BY  XENOS  CLARK. 

rPHE  use  of  perforated  cards  for  writing  secret  messages 
L    is  very  old,  having  been  described  by  a  German  in 
the  eighteenth  century.      But  his  cards  and  the  holes  in 
tin  in   ucre  square;  and  though  the  same  cards  have  re- 
cently been  arranged  for  writing  cipher  telegraph  mes- 
3,  they  still  remain  square  cards.      In  fact,  no  one 
before  has  discovered  how  to  make  an  oblong  cipher  card, 
witli  oblong  openings,  such  as  could  be  used  for  writing  a 
message  on  a  postal  card. 

The  plan  for  making  a  cipher- writer  is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
Cnl  out  of  Bristol-board  that  is  somewhat  thicker  than  a 
I » .sial  a  piece  exactly  the  same  size  as  a  postal  card.  Next 
draw  the  divisions  of  the  card  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
There  are  five  upright  lines  exactly  the  same  distance 
ap.-n-t,  and  eleven  horizontal  lines,  which  also  must  be  ex- 
aetly  the  same  distance  apart.  This  divides  the  card  in 
six  equal  upright  columns  and  twelve  equal  horizontal 
rpws.  The  middle  lines,  both  ways,  being  heavier,  divide 
the  card  in  quarters. 

You  may  now  letter  the  seventy-two  divisions  just  as 
they  are  lettered  in  the  figure,  and  then  the  card  is  ready 
for  cutting  out  the  holes.  For  this  a  sharp-pointed  knife 
will  be  required.  Use  a  rule  to  guide  the  knife,  and  in 
cutting  out  any  of  the  seventy-two  divisions — or  "boxes," 
as  I  shall  call  them — follow  carefully  the  lines  that  en- 
close them. 

The  following  rule  must  be  observed  in  cutting  out  the 
boxes.  You  will  notice  that  each  letter  from  a  to  r  occurs 
four  times  in  the  lay-out.  The  rule  is  to  cut  out  one  of 
each,  leaving  the  other  three  of  the  same  letter  uncut. 
Thus  you  cut  out  one  a  box,  then  one  b  box,  then  one  c 
box,  up  to  r.  There  will  then  be  eighteen  oblong  holes 
In  the  cipher  card.  The  holes  will  have  a  great  variety 
of  arrangements  on  different  cards,  as  different  persons 
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will  make  different  selections  of  boxes  for  cutting.  The 
rule  that  has  been  given  permits  each  letter  to  be  cut  in 
four  different  ways.  It  does  not  matter  which  one  of  the 
four  boxes  of  any  letter  you  may  cut,  provided  care  be 
taken  to  distribute  the  holes  so  that  the  card  will  not  be 
too  much  cut  up  in  any  one  part,  and  so  be  liable  to  be 
torn.  The  black  spaces  ill  Fig.  2  are  the  boxes  that  have 
been  cut  out. 

The  cipher  card  is  now  ready  for  use.  Mark  the  top 
and  bottom  of  one  side  A  and  B,  as  in  the  figure;  then 
turn  the  card  over,  and  mark  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
other  side  C  and  D.  Any  one  of  these  edges,  A,  B,  C,  and 


D,  may  be  brought  uppermost.  Fit  the  cipher  card  ex- 
actly over  the  postal,  first  with  edge  A  at  the  top.  Begin 
writing  your  message,  a  word  at  each  hole,  as  the  holes 
now  stand,  taking  each  horizontal  line  in  order  from  left 
to  right,  and  finishing  each  line  before  beginning  the  next. 
Thus  the  first  word  of  the  message  would  be  written  in 
the  right-hand  top  corner  of  Fig.  2,  but  the  blank  space 
under  and  adjoining  it  would  not  be  written  in  until  you 
came  to  the  fourth  word  of  your  message.  Having  filled 
all  the  holes,  turn  the  card,  bringing  edge  B  to  the  top. 
Continue  your  message,  as  before,  in  the  holes,  which  will 
now  stand  over  blank  spaces  of  the  postal.  Some  lines 
may  have  but  one  or  two  holes.  When  all  are  filled, 
turn  the  card  over,  and  bring  edge  C  to  the  top,  and  pro- 
ceed as  before,  and  at  last  do  the  same  with  edge  D.  If 
the  message  is  ended  before  all  the  holes  in  all  positions 
are  used,  fill  up  the  blank  ones  with  any  chance  words. 
This  done,  the  postal  is  filled  with  the  message  in  the 
most  irregular  order,  to  which  only  the  owner  of  the 
cipher  card  has  the  key. 

Of  course  the  other  correspondent  has  been  provided 
with  an  exact  copy  of  the  cipher  card,  and  he  reads  the 
message  simply  by  placing  this  card  over  the  postal,  first 
with  edge  A  at  the  top,  then  B,  then  C,  then  D.  This  gives 
him  the  words  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  written. 


JO'S    OPPORTUNITY.* 

BY    LUCY    C.   LILLIE, 
AUTHOR  or  "NAN,"  "ROLF  HOUSE,"  ETC.,  ETC. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

~\\  J  HEN  Mrs.  Dawson  came  down-stairs  again  she 
T  T  found  the  table  laid,  and  quite  a  tempting  though 
simple  breakfast  awaiting  her,  and  as  she  seated  herself 
and  asked  Jo  to  "draw  up  her  chair,"she  complimented 
her  on  her  "smartness." 

"  You  say  yon  want  a  place,  do  you  ?"  Mrs.  Dawson  re- 
marked, present] j1.  "Well,  I  should  think  you  could  get 
it.  Have  you  any  family  up  to  the  Corners,  or  friends?" 

Jo  hesitated,  but  her  glance,  fixed  on  Mrs.  Dawson,  was 
honest  and  clear.  "I  haven't  anybody  in  particular," 
she  said,  in  a  sad  tone;  "I'm  an  orphan,  you  see,  and 
grandfather  he's  very  old  and  feeble." 

A  long  time   after  this  Mrs.  Dawson  used  to  say  she 

*  Begun  in  No.  324,  HAKPEE'S  YOUNU  PEOPLE. 
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•wondered  how  it  was  she  never  thought  of  asking  Jo  fur- 
ther questions  as  to  references,  or  anything  of  the  kind, 
sucli  as  she  would  have  felt  necessary  with  a  Burnham 
girl  who  applied  for  work.  But  then,  as  she  would  ex- 
plain, Rachel's  being  so  sick,  and  Dawson  not  home  from 
Newfoundland,  and  the  baby  cross,  and  the  store  to  look 
after — a]l  these  things  unsettled  her,  and  Jo  seemed  to 
"  fall  right  in  and  take  a  hold.'1 

Why  Jo  did  "  take  a  hold"  was  later  a  source  of  won- 
der to  the  girl  herself.  But  you  see,  in  reality,  it  was  her 
first  emergency,  the  first  sharp  test  of  the  powers  Faith 
and  she  together  had  been  developing;  with  all  her  heart 
she  longed  to  hide  herself  and  work  her  way.  and  when 
Mrs.  Dawson  suggested  her  "staying  right  on  till  she  got 
a  place,"  the  girl  breathed  freely,  and  thanked  her  new 
friend  with  humble  gratitude.  The  thought  of  Ashfield, 
the  memory  of  that  terrible  night,  had  grown  dreadful  to 
her;  she  was  glad  to  be  where  no  one  would  ask  ques- 
tions, nobody  talk  to  her  of  those  last  days  at  home;  and, 
luckily  for  her,  Mrs.  Dawson  was  likely,  for  some  time  to 
come,  to  be  too  much  absorbed  iu  her  own  affairs  to  trou- 
ble herself  about  Jo's. 

"  I  declare  to  mercy,"  ejaculated  Jo's  hostess,  suddenly, 
that  morning,  "  if  I  'ain't  forgot  to  ask  your  name!" 

Jo  was  washing  the  dishes.  Her  back  was  turned  to 
Mrs.  Dawson,  and  she  had  time  for  a  moment's  thought 
before  answering.  Jo  knew*  what  no  one  else  in  Ashfield 
did,  and  what  never  had  seemed  of  the  least  consequence 
before,  that  her  real  name  was  Brooke,  and  not  Markham, 
the  old  man  being  her  mother's  father;  but  Sailors'  Row 
had  not  time  to  make  such  useless  distinctions.  As 
"Markham's  girl"  Jo  had  grown  up,  and  as  "Jo  Mark- 
ham"  she  had  been  quite  satisfied  to  be  known. 

But  now  suddenly  the  girl  realized  that  her  real  name 
would  be  of  service.  Josephine  Mary  Brooke  she  had 
been  christened  fifteen  years  ago.  Blessed  chance  that 
had  put  Mary  into  the  name  of  the  little  baby  who  had 
— though  she  knew  it  not — been  for  one  year  welcome, 
well  treated,  and  well  cared  for !  Her  name  had  been,  as 
I  say,  of  no  consequence  to  her  whatever,  although  she 
had  seen  it  scores  of  times  written  in  the  old  Bible  which 
her  grandfather  kept  in  the  upper  drawer  of  the  kitchen 
dresser.  It  was  her  mother's  name,  and  in  a  pretty  school- 
girlish  hand  it  had  been  written  on  the  fly-leaf — "Jose- 
phine Mary  Brooke." 

"  Everything's  so  upset,"  Mrs.  Dawson  continued,  stir- 
ring the  gruel  for  her  sick  daughter,  "I  never  thought  to 
ask  you — 

"My  name?"  said  Jo,  faintly;  "Mary  Brooke,  ma'am." 

"Brooke  or  Brooks?"  said  Mrs.  Dawson,  sharply. 
"Brooks  is  a  deal  easier  to  say;  comes  sort  o'  more  natu- 
ral; but  still  Mary's  a  handy  enough  name  too,  when 
you  once  get  at  it.  I  do  hate  these  names  that  takes 
your  time  all  up,  and  leave  nothing  for  what  you've 
got  to  say  afterward.  There's  Dawson — he's  Zachariah. 
Well,  I  declare  to  January,  by  the  time  I've  got  it  out 
full,  as  I  do  sometimes — the  hull  Zachariah — he's  up  and 
away  out  of  the  front  door,  and  like  as  not,  when  he 
comes  in  again,  I've  clear  forgot  what  I  meant  to  follow 
it  up  with.  So,  as  a  general  thing,  it's  '  Zack'  or  'Daw- 
sou'  when  there's  somethin'  pressin'  on  me  to  say.  I 
named  that  there  baby  Jo  'just  for  no  other  reason  in  the 
world  than  to  save  trouble  when  she  was  a-growin'  up. 
'Tain't  Josephine  nor  Joanna;  no,  Jo;  nothin'  only  just 
Jo.  She  kin  settle  on  to  something  for  herself  when  she's 
older,  if  she  likes,  and  has  friends  with  time  enough  to 
give  her  a  full,  long-legged,  spelled-out  name." 

Jo — our  Jo — had  not  half  listened  to  Mrs.  Dawson's 
long  speech  until  the  latter  part.  Jo!  There  was  another 
one,  then  ?  She  looked  at  the  baby,  who,  tied  in  its  high 
chair,  was  banging  the  table  with  a  spoon,  enjoyably,  feel- 
ing a  sudden  affection  for  her  unconscious  little  namesake. 

It  seemed  queer  to  think  of,  too— as  though   she  had 


given  her  name  away  to  the  baby  all  in  that  minute.  Jo, 
who  had  depths  of  real  womanliness  in  her  untried  na- 
ture, wiped  one  hand  on  her  apron,  and  putting  it  out, 
stroked  the  baby's  curly  hair  with  more  tenderness  than 
she  had  ever  displayed  before. 

"I should  like  to  stay,"  she  said  to  Mrs.  Dawson ;  "and 
I'd  work  real  hard,  too,  and  I  could  look  around  for  some- 
thing to  do  in  a  day  or  two,  I  suppose,  ma'am  ?'' 

"Oh,  we'll  see, "said  Mrs.  Dawson,  whose  mother's  eye 
had  not  failed  to  note  the  girl's  involuntary  caress — "  we'll 
see  how  you  get  on.  There — store !"  she  added,  as  a  bell 
tinkled ;  "just  run  out  and  see  what's  wanted,  my  dear." 

Jo  hastened  to  the  store,  feeling  her  way  through  boxes 
and  odds  and  ends  to  the  passage  behind  the  counter. 

The  bright-eyed  old  lady  from  the  brick  house  was  the 
customer. 

"  Mrs.  Dawson  home  ?"  she  inquired,  briskly. 

"  Yes,  'm,"  answered  Jo. 

"  Well,  you  ask  her  to  be  sure  and  not  fail  me  with  my 
cap  this  afternoon  by  half  past  five — not  a  minute  later." 

"That's  old  Mis'  Burton,"  said  Mrs.  Dawson,  when  Jo 
had  delivered  the  message.  "I'm  sure  I  hope  I'll  get 
a  minute  to  finish  her  cap.  Now,  Mary,"  she  added, "  I'll 
leave  you  to  see  to  the  things  here,  and  go  back  to  Rachel." 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Jo  certainly  "earned  her  way"  that  long  June  day; 
but  her  cooking  was  a  decided  success,  and  she  was  so  on 
the  alert  to  be  of  use  to  Mrs.  Dawson  that  she  proved  very 
satisfactory  in  more  ways  than  one.  The  habits  of  order 
and  tidiness  she  had  acquired  under  Faith's  constant 
teaching  came  into  excellent  service  here,  for  Mrs.  Dawson, 
good-natured,  kind-hearted,  and  always  active,  was  not  a 
very  methodical  housekeeper,  although  she  fully  appre- 
ciated what  was  done  for  her  by  others,  and  when  Jo  ' '  pickr  *, 
ed  up"  and  brushed  the  little  sitting-room,  Mrs.  Dawson 
declared  it  looked  "something  like,"  which  she  hadn't 
supposed  it  would  until  Rachel  was  around  again. 

The  morbid,  wretched  fancies  which  had  filled  Jo's 
mind  since  the  night  in  the  jail  seemed  less  hard  to  bear 
as  the  day,  full  of  home-like  occupations,  wore  on ;  and  Jo, 
after  all,  was  young  and  naturally  strong,  and  the  entire 
change  was  not  unwelcome  to  her. 

Mrs.  Dawsou  had  contrived  to  put  the  necessary  touches 
to  Mrs.  Burton's  cap,  but  when  it  came  time  to  send  it  she 
could  not  leave  the  house,  and  so  Jo  was  despatched  with  the 
little  bandbox,  glad  enough  to  walk  out  in  the  summer  aft- 
ernoon, and  glad,  she  knew  not  why,  to  see  the  brick  house. 

Once  there,  she  was  ushered  into  a  large,  dim  sitting- 
room,  where  everything  looked  cool  and  pleasant,  though 
very  prim,  and  as  though  only  elderly  people  occupied  it; 
but  Mrs.  Burton  came  in  briskly,  putting  back  a  curtain 
and  examining  the  cap  critically,  while  she  looked  at  Jo 
once  or  twice  with  an  inquiring  air. 

"  You're  new,  ain't  you,  up  there,  my  dear?"  she  said. 

Jo  said,  "  Yes,  'm,"  and  then  was  silent. 

"  Going  to  learn  millinery,  are  you  ?" 

Jo  said  "No,  "m,"  this  time,  and  again  was  silent.  The 
old  lady  seemed  rather  irritated  by  the  short  answers,  but 
Jo's  fear  of  discovery,  of  being  "taken  back,"  held  her 
tongue  in  such  check  that  Mrs.  Burton,  who  took  a  keen 
interest  in  everything  going  on  all  around  her,  failed  to 
extract  anything  more  satisfactory  from  the  stranger;  but 
her  last  attempt  had  a  certain  result  gratifying  to  Jo. 

"I  suppose  you  have  given  up  school,  my  dear,"  said 
the  old  lady,  in  a  kindly  voice,  "  if  you  are  out  at  work  .'" 

Jo  blushed  as  she  admitted  this  to  be  the  case. 

"  Well,  perhaps  you  would  like  to  attend  a  little  even- 
ing school  up  at  the  parsonage  three  times  a  week?" 

Jo's  eyes  kindled.  The  old  lady,  catching  the  gleam, 
felt  quite  encouraged,  and  as  at  that  moment  a  gentle- 
man's step  was  heard  in  the  hall,  she  called  out, 
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''Dyke,  come  in  here,  please,  a  moment." 

And  a  tall,  broad-shouldered,  middle-aged  man,  with  a 
face  grave  and  kindly,  good-humored  and  yet  firm  in  its 
lit:es,  stood  still  on  the  threshold  of  the  door. 

"Dyke,"  continued  the  old  lady,  "this  young  girl's  a 
stringer  here,  working  up  at  Mrs.  Dawson's,  and  I've  just 
been  telling  her  about  Mr.  Tone's  evening  classes.  What 
do  you  think  ?'' 

Mr.  Dyke  Burton  smiled  with  a  little  gleam  of  amuse- 
ment. He  knew  his  mother's  faculty  for  interesting  her- 
self in  everybody  else's  affairs,  l>ut  as  she  always  meant 
it  kindly,  and  was  full  of  generous  actions,  he  never 
tried  to  do  more  than  hold  her  in  judicious  check  once  in 
a  while  when  her  impulses  or  her  curiosity  led  her  too  far. 

He  looked  at  Jo.  Something  in  the  girl's  face  appealed 
to  him  strongly,  for  it  was  not  possible  for  Jo  to  hide  the 
sadness,  the  anxiety,  that  lay  so  deeply  in  her  heart;  and 
her  eyes,  always  wistful  of  late,  were  fixed  upon  him  with 
a  look  which,  for  some  reason,  Mr.  Burton  never  forgot. 

"I'm  sure  it  would  please  Mr.  Tone  to  have  a  new  pu- 
pil," he  said,  pleasantly.  "  What  is  the  name,  mother  .'" 

There  was  a  moment's  silence  before  .Jo  said,  with  a 
deepened  color,  "Mary  Brooke,  sir." 

"I  will  not  forget  to  mention  it,"  said  Mr.  Burton, 
smiling  and  passing  on. 

Jo  went  out  of  the  brick  liouse  feeling  as  though  she 
was  beginning  a  7iew  sort  of  life.  I  d<>  nut  think,  until 
this  sudden  wrenching  away  from  all  her  old  associations 
had  sharpened  her  mind  and  developed  some  new  feelings, 
that  Jo  had  realized  what  it  was  to  have  to  act  and  think 


and  decide  for  herself,  and  with  a  sense  of  duty  as  well  as 
of  patience  governing  1ier.  I  have  told  you  that  the  year 
with  Faith  had  been  like  five  in  its  power  over  the  girl's 
life,  and  in  such  natures  and  such  lives  as  poor  Jo's  it  is 
not  possible  to  drift  when  once  the  tide  changes.  The  new 
ideas  impressed  gradually  upon  Jo's  mind  and  heart  and 
soul  took  a  firmer  hold  upon  her  than  if  she  had  been 
living  in  luxury  and  ease,  where  one  day  seemed  just  to 
melt  delightfully  into  another.  The  realities  of  life  with 
people  like  Jo  make  this  easy  sort  of  growth  impossible. 

All  the  scents  and  fragrances  of  the  June  day  seemed 
to  be  in  the  village  street  as  Jo  walked  back  to  Mrs.  Daw- 
son's.  She  wondered  where  Miss  Faith  was,  and  what 
she  would  think  of  her  flight. 

"She  will  be  glad,  I  guess,"  thought  Jo,  as  she  n eared 
the  store;  "and  she'll  know  I'm  'trying'  somewhere." 

Mrs.  Dawson  greeted  Jo  from  behind  the  counter  of  the 
store  with  a  look  of  real  satisfaction. 

"I  declare,"  she  said,  good-humoredly,  "I  had  no  idea 
how  I  needed  help,  Mary.  I'm  as  glad  as  I  can  be  to  see 
you  back.  The  baby's  asleep,  but  I  wish  you'd  carry 
Rachel's  tea  up  to  her.  You  can  tell  her  anything  that 
happened  up  to  Mis'  Burton's,  too;  it  'II  amuse  her.  She 
and  Mis'  Burton  are  great  friends.  They  about  keep  the 
news  of  Burn  ham  agoing,  I  tell  'em." 

The  tray  was  ready,  and  Jo,  following  Mrs.  Dawson's 
directions,  carried  it  carefully  up  the  staircase  to  a  room 
at  the  back  of  the  liouse — a  comfortable,  cozy  bedroom 
with  a  pleasant  outlook,  where,  in  a  big  old-fashioned  bed- 
stead, the  sick  girl  was  lying,  propped  up  by  pillows. 
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She  was  a  girl  of  about  Jo's  age,  but  very  plump  and 
rosy  in  spite  of  her  cold ;  her  bright  blue  eyes  were  cheery, 
and  her  smile  brought  dimples  and  showed  the  prettiest 
of  white  teeth;  her  fair  hair  was  neatly  braided,  and  she 
wore  a  tidy  little  blue  flannel  dressing-gown,  in  which 
she  looked  very  trim  and  comfortable. 

Everything  in  the  room,  though  plain,  was  cozy,  and  if 
lacking  all  the  luxuries  of  Miss  Faith's  apartment,  yet  it 
was  home-like  and  very  pleasing  to  look  upon,  from  the 
bright  young  girl  among-  her  pillows  to  the  little  knick- 
knacks  on  the  bureau  and  above  the  book  rack.  There 
was  no  regular  carpet  on  the  floor,  only  some  gay-colored 
strips  at  the  bedside  and  before  the  bureau;  but  what  im- 
pressed Jo  as  she  stood  still  a  moment  in  the  doorway  was 
the  fact  that  up  here  in  Rachel's  room  the  order  and  tidi- 
ness lacking  down-stairs  was  complete.  No  wonder  Mrs. 
Dawson  was  anxious  for  Rachel  to  be  "  up  and  about." 

"Come  in,"  said  Rachel,  cheerfully.  "You  are  Mary 
Brooks,  I  suppose;  mother  told  me  about  you." 

She  looked  at  Jo  brightly  and  pleasantly.  "I  shall  be 
up  soon,  I  hope,  and  get  things  straight  down-stairs.  I 
suppose  everything  is  at  sixes  and  sevens,  isn't  it?  And 
do  the  children  bother  much  ?  There,  put  the  tray  on  the 
bed,  please.  Thank  you." 

Rachel  had  the  brightest  sort  of  voice,  so  that  Jo  did 
not  mind  being  asked  so  many  questions,  or  talked  to  so 
steadily,  and  Rachel  seemed  to  need  no  particular  re- 
sponse. She  went  right  on : 

"You've  been  up  with  Mrs.  Burton's  cap.  I  was  so 
sorry  not  to  be  able  to  take  it !  She  always  has  something 
new  to  tell  me.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Dyke  Burton  ?" 

She  waited  here  till  Jo  said  "  Yes,"  and  then  went  on : 
"He's  the  best  man  in  Burnham.  He  has  the  woollen 


mills  across  the  bridge,  and  if  you  want  a  place,  you'd 
better  go  to  him." 

"Oh,  would  he  give  me  a  place?"  said  Jo,  earnestly. 

"Well,  I  think  so,"  answered  Rachel.  "If  I  am  up 
to-morrow  I'll  go  and  see  him  about  it." 

But  all  of  Rachel's  eagerness  to  be.  "about  again,"  all 
her  energy  and  ambition,  did  not  avail.  That  night  Jo 
was  wakened  from  her  first  sleep  in  the  little  attic  room 
given  her  by  Mrs.  Dawson,  who  was  in  a  state  of  terror 
over  her  daughter's  condition.  Fever  had  set  in;  the 
poor  woman  was  sure  it  was  "  mania,"  and  Jo  was  hur- 
ried down  to  light  the  kitchen  fire  while  Mrs.  Dawson 
rushed  for  the  doctor. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  for  weeks  no  thought  of  Jo's 
leaving  occurred  to  Mrs.  Dawson.  Quiet,  but  prompt  and 
active,  the  girl  filled  all  sorts  of  little  "odd  and  even" 
places  in  the  household;  too  anxious  to  remain  some- 
where in  peace  and  security  to  care  what  she  did,  how 
early  or  late  she  toiled,  or  to  think  of  the  future,  and  in 
no  place  or  way  could  she  have  been  more  successfully 
hidden.  In  Mrs.  Dawson *s  employ,  Jo  Markham,  trans- 
formed into  Mary  Brooks,  passed  out  of  sight  or  hearing 
of  Ashfleld.  No  one  but  the  girl  herself  knew  how  some- 
times lying  awake  at  nighf;,  or  when,  on  rare  occasions, 
she  got  down  to  the  beach,  a  sudden  longing  to  see  the  old 
place — to  be  near  Faith  again,  if  only  for  five  minutes — 
would  come  over  her;  but  the  dogged  resolution  "not  to 
bother  her,"  and  to  try  somewhere  to  be  good  and  to  work, 
kept  this  feeling  in  check.  There  was  110  fear  so  long  as 
the  sky  of  her  life  continued  clear  that  Jo  would  go  back; 
no  fear  that  she  would  be  a  "  bother"  to  any  one  of  those 
she  had  left. 

[iO    BE    CONTINUED. ] 
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CANARY  HOUSEKEEPING. 

BY  LILLIE  E.  BARR. 

IK   son  would  have  real  joy  with  your  canary,  let  him 
uVm  housekeeping,  for  from  the  14th  of  February  to 
tin.  cn<l  of  May  his  heart  is  all  aglow  with  desire  to  be- 
Odin. •  a  nest-holder  and  assume  family  cares. 

"  But,  after  all,  it  is  all  in  the  baking,"  as  ladies  so  oft- 
en say  when,  telling  one  another  how  to  make  some  deli- 
cate  dish,  so  now  success  in  pet-bird  housekeeping  de- 
1s  entirely  upon  the  power  of  their  mistress  to  let 
them  alone.  She  can  sit  quietly  in  the  room  and  watch 
them  without  harming  or  disturbing  them,  but  she  must 
not  handle  the  cage,  or  move  it  in  the  least,  or  climb  up 
to  peep  in  the  nest.  Once  a  day  she  must  give  them  fresh 
food  and  water  and  greens;  then  let  them  alone,  until  the 
little  birds  are  feathered,  when  she  can  begin  to  handle 
them,  and  teach  them  to  know  and  love  her— an  ample  re- 
ward I'or  her  forbearance.  Unless  she  is  willing  to  deny 
herself  the  pleasure  of  peeping  into  the  nest  and  letting 
liei-  friends  do  the  same,  it  is  almost  useless,  even  with  the 
tamest  birds,  to  attempt  raising  young  ones. 

Taking  this  self-denial  as  a  foundation  for  success, 
next  notice  the  color  and  disposition  of  your  bird;  if  he  is 
gaj  ami  merry,  get  him  a  quiet  female;  if  he  is  inclined 
to  be  shy  and  retiring,  buy  him  a  wife  as  confiding  and 
merry  as  you  can  find;  and  be  sure  you  choose  for  your- 
self, without  much  regard  to  the  dealer's  advice,  unless 
he  is  a  man  you  are  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with,  and  you 
know  you  can  trust  him. 

Having  bought  your  female,  the  next  step  is  to  look 
after  their  food,  as  at  rnating-time  birds  require  rich  living. 
(iive  them  plenty  of  seed  mixed  with  hemp  and  millet, 
as  millet  is  excellent  for  the  voice,  and  prepare  an  espe- 
cial repast  for  them  each  day  of  rolled  milk  crackers  thor- 
oughly mixed  with  hard-boiled  egg,  using  both  the  yolk 
and  white;  this  food  must  be  given  from  the  time  of  mat- 
ing until  the  young  birds  are  fledged  and  can  crack  seed  for 
themselves,  as  it  is  the  food  upon  which  the  parent  bird  will 
feed  her  young.  Be  sure  it  is  fresh  every  day.  One  egg 
should  last  three  days;  simply  cut  off  a  piece,  and  put  the 
rest  in  the  ice-box  or  some  other  cool  place  for  future  use. 

Give  them  lettuce,  apple,  the  white  tops  of  celery,  or 
cress  every  day.  Lettuce  is  preferable  to  all  other  greens 
for  birds.  Above  all  things,  remember  to  put  a  bit  of  dry 
mortar  or  lime  in  the  cage  or  room  for  the  female  to  eat, 
so  that  her  egg-shell  may  be  hard ;  this  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. A  red-pepper  pod  hung  where  they  can  get  it  is 
also  very  good  for  them,  and  for  a  tidbit  a  bit  of  sponge- 
cake soaked  in  sherry  or  port  wine  is  thoroughly  enjoy- 
ed, and  helps  to  keep  the  female's  strength  up  while  build- 
ing and  sitting:  an  excellent  thing  to  do,  as  she  can  then 
at  tend  to  her  baby  birds  better,  and  is  not  likely  to  eat  her 
eggs — a  trick  ill-fed  birds  are  apt  to  indulge  in. 

As  soon  as  your  birds  have  become  acquainted,  put  them 
toe-ether.  At  lirst  for  a  day  or  so  they  may  light,  for  birds 
have  real  quarrels,  and  do  not  disdain  to  resort  to  sharp 
taps  with  their  bills,  but  this  will  not  last  long. 

If  you  have  an  empty  room  or  garret  that  is  light,  and 
that  you  are  sure  is  free  from  rats  or  mice,  turn  your  birds 
loose  in  it,  simply  nailing  the  nest  to  the  wall,  with  the 
material  for  building  loosely  tacked  in  a  bunch  just  al«>\  e 
it,  within  easy  reach  of  the  mother  bird,  as  she  likes  to  sit 
on  her  nest  that  is  to  be  and  pull  her  materials  down  to 
her  as  she  needs  them.  Hang  her  own  and  her  mate's 
cage  beside  the  nest,  as  they  will  go  to  bed  in  them  every 
niii'ht  until  she  begins  to  sit,  when  her  mate  will  sleep  in 
the  one  nearest  her, .or  on  a  perch  beside  her,  if  one  is  pro- 
vided for  him;  but  it  must  be  put  up  before  they  begin  to 
Imild.  He  is  very  jealous  of  her  now,  and  his  tender  de- 
votion to  her  is  beautiful  to  watch.  Sprinkle  plenty  of 
on  the  floor  beneath  the  nest,  put  the  seed  in  one 
dish  and  the  prepared  food  in  another,  and  use  the  cage 


cup  for  water.      Do  not  put  the  nest  too  high,  as  the  air  is 
close  near  the  top  of  a  room. 

If  you  have  not  an  empty  room  to  spare,  then  buy  a 
large  common  cage  with  a  wooden  back,  scald  it  all  over 
with  strong  soda-water  to  keep  lice  away,  rinsing  it  with 
hot  soda-water  also.  Then  secure  it  at  a  good  height  from 
the  floor,  but  not  so  high  that  you  will  shake  it  when  you 
renew  the  supply  of  food  or  water.  Cover  the  floor  thick- 
ly with  gravel,  for  the  cage  must  not  be  cleaned  again  un- 
til the  young  birds  have  left  the  nest;  then  place  the  food 
in  a  dish  small  enough  to  prevent  all  risk  of  shaking  the 
cage  in  taking  it  in  and  out  to  replenish  it.  The  water 
should  be  so  arranged  that  the  birds  cannot  wet  them- 
selves by  trying  to  bathe  in  it,  as  a  drop  of  water  will  de- 
stroy the  eggs. 

The  men  in  bird  stores  tell  us  that  a  wire  or  tin  cage 
covered  with  Canton  flannel  is  best.  I  have  always  found 
that  my  finest  broods  were  raised  in  small  open- work 
wicker  baskets.  One  of  my  birds  raised  an  exceptionally 
fine  brood  in  the  shuck  coveringof  a  wine-bottle,  cut  half- 
way down  and  tacked  to  the  side  of  her  cage.  She  worked 
two  whole  days  making  openings  all  round  and  under  it 
before  she  began  to  build.  They  are  building  now  in  a 
little  bonbon  basket,  and  seem  to  regard  it  as  the  most  de- 
sirable house  they  ever  had. 

Whatever  you  use  for  the  nest — wire,  tin,  or  wicker — be 
sure  and  secure  it  firmly,  and  where  it  cannot  be  shaken. 
I  never  use  the  flannel,  but  it  may  be  good  for  all  that.  I 
simply  get  a  bit  of  new  Manila  rope  and  a  bit  of  soft  cot- 
ton rope — less  of  the  latter — and  shred  it  up  as  finely  as  1 
possible,  then  secure  it  above  or  beside  the  nest.  Bits  of 
feathers  and  soft  linen  ravellings  form  good  materials  to 
line  the  nest  with. 

In  seven  or  eight  days  after  mating  commences,  the  nest    ] 
is  finished  and  the  first  egg  laid.     The  female  bird  usually 
lays  one  egg  every  day  until  she  has  laid  her  full  number, 
which  is  four  or  seven ;  then  she  begins  to  sit,  and  for  thir- 
teen days  the  little  creature  that  is  usually  so  active  and 
restless   sits   almost   motionless,  her    loving   little   heart    , 
throbbing  against  the  eggs,  and  her  feathers  and  life-heat    ' 
warming  them  into  existence.      Now  it  will  repay  you  to    ] 
sit  silently  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  and  watch  how 
tenderly  her  mate  feeds  her,  how  loving  he  is,  and  how    < 
willingly  he  takes  her  place  on  the  nest  while  she  stretches 
her  wings  and  limbs. 

If  all  goes  well,  and  they  are  not  disturbed,  at  the  end    i 
of  thirteen  days  the  first-laid  egg  is  hatched,  and  so  on    I 
each  day  one  egg  is  hatched,  until  the  whole  brood  of    • 
naked  blind  little  birdies  lies  helplessly  in  the  nest.     Now    ; 
you  may  take  a  look  in,  just  to  see  if  all  of  the  eggs  are    ' 
hatched.    If  not,  take  the  one  not  hatched  out  with  a  spoon, 
and  hold  the  egg  before  a  strong  light;    if  veins  show 
against  the  shell,  it  may  hatch  yet,  and  can  be  returned  to    ' 
the  nest,  but  if  it  is  transparent,  it  is  spoiled,  and  may  be    ' 
thrown  away. 

The  birds  want  to  be  and  must  be  let  alone  now  until    ; 
the  little  ones  are  feathered,  although  you  must  keep  a    ' 
sharp  lookout  from  a  distance  to  see  that  they  are  all  right, 
and  that  they  do  not  wiggle  out  of  the  nest,  and  that  all 
i  the  family  and  friends  do  not  run  for  a  peep  at  the  new 
birds.      I  lost  a  whole  brood  in  this  way.      I  kept  looking   ' 
at  them  and  showing  them  to  every  one,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  the  father,  evidently  with  the  mother's 
consent,  killed  the  whole  nestful.     A  friend  had  to  raise 
her  first  brood  herself,  because  the  father  and  mother  left 
them  when  troubled  by  people  peeping  into  the  nest.     She 
used  a  quill  for  the  purpose,  splitting  it,  and  placing  the 
cracker  and  egg  in  it,  she  gave  each  bird  three  or  four 
quillfuls  at  a  time,  feeding  them  once  an  hour. 

In  a  few  weeks  your  birdies  will  be  fledged;  then  you 
can  begin  to  handle  them,  and  teach  them  to  love  and 
know  you,  and  you  will  find  it  a  most  delightful  reward 
for  your  forbearance  during  their  housekeeping  time. 
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RENE. 

A  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY  STORY. 
BY  ESTHER  CARB. 
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ASTER,  it  is  the  Blessed  Lady  herself !"  a  boy's  sweet- 
toned  voice  exclaimed,  at  length  breaking  the  silence 
•which  for  some  time  had  been  uninterrupted. 

The  master  raised  his  hand  to  check  the  interruption, 
but  with  a  smile  on  his  lips,  and  went  on  with  his  task. 
The  room  in  which  he  worked  was  large  and  lofty,  its  ceil- 
ing vaulted,  the  arched  windows  at  some  feet  from  the 
ground  and  draped  on  one  side  of  the  room  with  a  heavy 
curtain  so  as  to  regulate  the  light.  An  enormous  fire- 
place with  stone  settles  inside  it  almost  filled  one  end,  and 
was  surmounted  by  a  high  and  elaborately  carved  oak 
cliinmey-piece.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  high-backed 
chairs  and  one  or  two  oak  chests,  the  room  was  bare  of 
furniture,  though  bits  of  rare  tapestry  and  Spanish  leather 
hung  here  and  there  on  the  walls,  here  and  there,  too, 
lances  and  swords  and  carbines.  Erect  and  grim  in  one 
comer  stood  an  entire  suit  of  armor,  and  near  it,  on  a 
wooden  block,  a  costly  war  saddle  and  housings. 

A  large  panel,  on  which  several  figures  were  already 
grouped,  stretched  half -way  across  the  room,  so  placed  that 
the  light  from  the  windows  on  the  left  fell  full  upon  it  on 
that  August  day  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  1420,  thus  showing 
that  the  apartment  was  a  painter's  studio;  and  the  middle- 
•aged  man  in  the  dark  woollen  robe  lined  with  red,  ;.:id 
confined  at  the  waist  by  a  leathern  belt — a  man  of  be- 
nign countenance,  regular  in  feature,  and  with  brown  hair 
touched  with  gray  falling  on  his  shoulders — who  stood, 
brush  in  hand,  before  the  canvas,  was  Hubert  Van  Eyck. 

The  figure  of  the  Virgin  he  was  painting  was  already 
sketched  in,  and  the  head,  which  had  caused  the  boy's  irre- 
pressible exclamation,  had  begun  to  live  beneath  the  brush. 
A  beautiful  and  placid  face,  with  long  fair  hair  bound  on 
the  forehead  by  a  glittering  diadem  of  jewels,  and  falling 
on  the  blue  drapery  of  her  robe,  her  eyes  thoughtfully  cast 
down,  and  looking  rather  beyond  than  on  to  the  book  she 
held  in  her  finely  moulded  hands — this  was  Van  Eyck's 
presentment  of  the  mother  of  our  Lord. 

But  he  was  not  painting  from  imagination.  On  a  raised 
platform  at  some  distance  from  him,  and  almost  as  im- 
movable as  the  picture,  sat  the  living  model  from  which 
he  painted,  a  girl  about  eighteen  years  old,  with  pure  face 
and  thoughtful  hazel  eyes,  fair  hair  falling  on  the  blue 
drapery  of  her  robe,  and  bound  back  on  her  forehead  by  a 
diadem  of  gold  set  with  glittering  gems.  This  model  was 
Margaret,  the  painter's  young  sister. 

Besides  the  painter  and  his  model,  the  only  occupants 
of  the  studio  were  two  boys  of  twelve  and  fourteen  years 
old;  the  former  (the  boy  who  had  spoken)  standing  in 
rapt  attention  beside  Van  Eyck,  while  the  latter  rubbed 
and  mixed  colors  for  the  master's  use,  interrupting  to  do 
so  his  own  work  of  copying  in  distemper  one  of  the  half- 
completed  figures  of  the  altarpiece. 

Beyond  the  raised  platform  oil  which  Margaret  Van 
Eyck  sat  there  was  an  arched  doorway,  and  through  this 
a  vista  appeared  which  made  in  itself  a  perfect  picture  of 
an  interior,  showing  another  room  two  or  three  steps  low- 
er than  the  studio,  wainscoted  with  oak,  and  rich  with 
carved  panels  and  furniture.  Patches  of  bright  color 
fell  through  the  stained  glass  of  a  mullioned  window 
on  which  the  sun  was  then  shining  —  through  all  but 
one  little  lattice  which,  standing  open,  let  in  the  sweet- 
scented  air,  and  showed  a  bit  of  tender  blue  in  the  sky 
above. 

Another  half-hour  passed  in  silence.  Then  the  boy, 
eager  in  his  curiosity  and  interest,  broke  in  again.  "To 
the  right  of  the  Christ  His  blessed  mother,  and  behind  her 
this  choir  of  angels  (you  have  put  my  face  among  them, 


oh !  rare  good  master) ;  to  the  left  St.  John  Baptist  in  this 
green  drapery,  you  have  faintly  touched  in,  and  beyond 
St.  John- 
Van  Eyck  paused  in  his  work.  "Beyond  the  Baptist, 
St.  Cecilia  playing,  and  with  her  angels  with  their  harps 
and  viols — the  last  group  on  this  side  of  the  picture,"  he 
answered. 

"And  the  base,  Master  Hubert,  the  base?"  the  boy 
went  on. 

"  Ah,  the  base — the  lower  panels  ?"  Van  Eyck  repeated, 
and  then  a  dreamy  look  passed  over  his  face,  and  for  a 
few  moments  he  remained  silent. 

"I  have  it  here,  monseigueur,"  lie  said  at  last,  touch- 
ing his  forehead,  "and  here,''  and  he  laid  his  hand  on  his 
breast.  "The  adoration  of-  the  mystic  Lamb,  the  altar 
draped  for  sacrifice;  angels  and  saints  and  men  of  all 
degrees  bowing  before  Him.  God  give  me  grace  to  show 
forth  my  thought!  But  what  I  may  fail  in,  my  brother 
will  supply.  Should  I  die  and  John  live,  the  'Agnus 
Dei'  will  still  be  finished." 

"Master!"  Rene  said,  clasping  Van  Eyck's  loose-hang- 
ing sleeve  in  both  his  hands,  and  pulling  him  gently  so 
that  he  was  obliged  to  look  in  his  face.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary to  say  more  than  that  one  word,  for  the  look  of  en- 
treaty in  the  blue  eyes  filling  with  tears  spoke  the  rest. 

"Nay,  nay,"  the  master  said,  smilingly.  "  I  speak  from 
no  foreboding.  But  a  true  artist's  first  thought  must  be 
for  his  work,  and  I  would  this  might  be  accomplished." 

As  he  spoke,  a  side  door  opened,  and  through  it  a  man 
entered  the  room,  and  with  quick  and  springing  step  ap- 
proached Hubert  Van  Eyck.  He  was  about  eight-and- 
thirty  years  of  age,  but  his  lithe  figure  and  quick  move- 
ments made  him  look  much  younger,  and  there  was  a 
vigor  in  the  expression  of  the  bright  eagle  eyes  and  in 
the  outline  of  the  high  features  which  gave  him  an  al- 
most boyish  look  compared  with  Hubert,  by  whom  he 
now  stood. 

"Well?"  the  latter  said,  looking  eagerly  up  at  him, 
and  putting  his  hand  on  his  brother's  shoulder. 

"Found!"  John  Van  Eyck  said,  triumphantly,  tossing 
the  cap  he  held  in  the  air.  "Success  at  last!" 

"Laudamus!"  Hubert  exclaimed,  a  look  of  reverence 
mingling  with  the  happy  light  that  passed  over  his  face. 
"I  knew  thou  wouldst  succeed  in  time,  John,  but  I  did 
not  know  it  would  be  so  soon." 

"Soon !"  John  echoed.  "  Think  of  the  months  of  thought 
I  have  given  it ;  think  of  the  many  failures.  But  at  length 
the  enamel  neals  and  the  glass  is  pure  white  beneath.  The 
flux  has  now  to  cool,  and  will,  I  hope,  not  have  to  pass 
through  the  furnace  again.  The  secret  is  surely  mine, 
and  to-morrow  I  trust  you  will  see  the  result.  Meantime 
no  one  must  enter  the  workshop;  dost  hear,  Margaret?" 
Margaret  Van  Eyck,  who  had  relaxed  her  pose  when  he 
came  into  the  room,  and  was  bending  forward,  eagerly  list- 
ening, assented.  "No,  nor  your  Highness  either,"  John 
said,  with  a  smile,  and  turning  to  Rene.  "Peter  Van 
Baerle,  I  know,  needs  no  telling,  for  he  is  too  absorbed 
with  his  colors  here  to  care.  That  arm  is  out  of  drawing, 
boy,"  he  added;  and  taking  up  a  piece  of  charcoal,  with 
one  stroke  he  corrected  the  fault,  and  the  patient  pupil 
without  speaking  proceeded  to  undo  his  own  work. 

But  now  from  the  belfry  near  by  the  mid-day  chimes 
rang  out  into  the  clear  air,  and  as  the  last  stroke  of  twelve 
vibrated  through  it,  Hubert  Van  Eyck  put  down  his  brush, 
and  signing  to  his  sister  that  the  sitting  was  over,  Marga- 
ret came  down  from  her  platform  and  laid  aside  her  blue 
drapery  and  the  diadem,  carefully  locking  the  latter  into 
one  of  the  oak  chests.  A  woman's  figure  dressed  in  the 
costume  of  the  Flemish  lower  orders— a  dark  woollen  gown 
tucked  up  over  a  red  petticoat,  and  a  white  lace  cap  rather 
high  in  the  crown  and  falling  with  long  flaps  over  the  ears 
— appeared  in  the  doorway  leading  to  the  inner  room. 
"  Dinner  is  served,"  she  said,  and  vanished. 
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"THROWING    THE    LATTICE    OPEN,   1IAEGAKET    VAN    EYC'K    LOOKED    OUT    TO    SEE    THEM    KIDU    AWAY.' 


Then  a  strangle  thins:  took  place.  With  a  low  bow  to 
tin-  l>o\  I \ene,  Hubert  Van  Eyck  repeated  tin-  \vords.and 
stood  aside  for  him  to  pass  first,  which,  without  demur,  the 
In i\-  did,  the  others  following  him  into  the  adjacent  room, 
\\hcre  the  table  for  the  midday  meal  stood.  Then  Rene 
scale, 1  himself,  a  priest  who  already  stood  near  the  table 
pronounced  a  Latin  grace;  Hubert  Van  Eyck,  cutting  a 
portion  from  the  principal  dish  on  the  table,  then  present- 
ed it,  kneeling  on  one  knee,  to  the  boy,  while  his  brother 
John  offered  a  snowy  napkin  in  one  hand  and  a  goblet  in 
tin-  other.  With  the  utmost  gravity  Rene  accepted  plate. 
goblet,  and  napkin  from  the  brothers  in  turn,  and  began 
to  eat.  Then,  with  a  gracious  bow  and  gesture  of  the 
hand,  he  signed  to  them  to  sit  down ;  and  Margaret  and 


the  priest  and  Pe- 
ter Van  Baerle, 
who  had  all  re- 
mained standing 
till  thisceremony 
w  as  over,  no  w  also 
took  their  places 
at  the  table,  the 
whole  scene  be- 
ing gone  through 
with  perfect  sim- 
plicity, and  as  a 
matter  of  course. 
For  this  boy,  art 
pupil  of  Hubert 
and  John  Van 
Eyck,  and  fellow- 
student  of  Peter 
Van  Baerle,  was 
also  Rene  of  An- 
jou,  Count  of 
Guise. 

Rene,  at  this 
time  twelve  years 
old.  second  son  of 
the  King  of  Sici- 
ly, who  had  died 
three  years  before, 
had  been  almost 
from  infancy  un- 
der the  guidance 
and  protection  of 
his  mother's  un- 
cle, the  Cardi- 
nal-Duke of  Bar, 
whose  palace  was 
the  boy's  home. 
Already  preco- 
cious with  the  pre- 
cocity of  princes, 
and  acquainted 
with  matters  of 
state,  though  so 
simply  childish  in 
other  ways,  Rene 
had  drawn  his 
sword  with  the  old 
Cardinal's  troops 
in  an  expedition 
against  the  ma- 
rauding bands  of 
robbers  and  de- 
serters who  in- 
fested the  Bar  do- 
minions and  Lor- 
raine. 

Already  Rene's 
future  destiny  had 
become  a  matter 

of  grave  state  interest.  Meantime  the  boy,  giving  promise 
in  all  that  came  under  the  head  of  the  "gentle  science," 
whether  poetry,  music,  or  art,  had,  so  long  as  three  years 
ago,  when  with  the  Cardinal  on  one  of  his  frequent  visits 
to  the  French  court,  become  the  pupil  of  the  Van  Eycks. 
And  whenever  the  chance  offered,  Rene  eagerly  resumed 
the  lessons  from  his  beloved  masters  in  that  art  which  he 
practised  during  all  his  after-life,  and  which  proved  of 
such  resource  to  him. 

When  they  had  finished  the  meal — which  the  young 
Prince  was  allowed  to  share  with  the  painter's  family,  so 
that  his  morning's  study  might  be  as  long  as  possible — Hu- 
bert Van  Eyck.  rising  again,  knelt  l>efore  the  boy,  holding 
in  both  hands  a  large  dish  of  repousse  silver  filled  with 
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water,  into  wliich  Rene  dipped  bis  fingers,  wiping  them  on 
ih,  napkin  John  held  out  for  his  use.  Ceremony  was  for 
ih,.  present  at  an  end,  and  the  boy,  getting  off  his  high- 
backed  chair,  chattered  away  to  Margaret  to  his  heart's 
ron i mi.  while  Peter  Van  Baerle,  whose  studies  were  more 
serious,  slipped  off  into  the  studio,  John  Van  Eyck.fol- 
hnving  him,  Hubert,  meantime,  and  the  priest,  Rene's  tu- 
tor, talking  together  on  the  other  side  of  the  room.  Mar- 
garet, whose  hands  were  rarely  idle,  had  taken  up  a  piece 
of  household  work  that  lay  ready  on  a  table  near,  while 
Rene  stood  beside  her,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  high- 
ly illuminated  missal— also  Margaret's  work. 

•  ( >nly  a  few  pages  more  to  finish,  Margaret,"  the  young 
Pi-hire  said,  admiringly.      "How  you  must  grudge  the 
time  to  such  work  as  that .'"— he  touched  the  linen  she 
held  in  her  hand  scornfully— "  or  even  the  hours  given 

i  ing  to  the  master,  when  you  can  paint  so  beautiful- 
ly as  this!" 

••  l'»>ih  necessary  work  in  their  way,  monseigneur," 
Margaret  answered,  smiling;  "and  Hubert's  art  is  better 
worth  furthering  than  mine.  Besides,  my  missal  is  near- 
ly linished,  and  I  am  only  eighteen.  If  I  live.  I  have 
time  before  me  for  much  work — real  pictures  even." 

•  •  I  f  \  ( iu  live !"  Rene  said,  impatiently.    ' '  You  are  copy- 
ing Master  Hubert's  words  of  this  morning.     Why  must 
von  both  make  me  sad  ?" 

"  We  make  your  Highness  something  more  than  sad," 
Mariraret  said,  laughing  at  his  cross  tone,  for  Margaret 
Van  Eyck  and  the  young  Prince  were  sworn  allies. 

"Yes,  cross,  too!"  Rene  said,  recovering.  "But  wait 
awhile,  Grethel,  till  one  of  the  suitors  Peter  tells  me  of 
carries  you  off  from  Master  Hubert  and  from  painting 
too!" 

"I  do  not  think  that  time  will  ever  come,  sir,"  Mar- 
garet answered,  quietly.  "  I  love  my  brother  and  my  art 
too  well  to  give  either  up  readily." 

"  All,  you  can  choose!"  Rene  said,  his  bright  young  face 
clouding.  "I  would  7  were  not  married  already — or  as 
good  as  married !  The  Cardinal  forgets  I  would  have  Art 
for  my  bride  if  I  had  my  will." 

"  But  it  need  not  interfere,  monseigneur,"  Margaret  said, 
soothingly.  "  Your  studies  will  go  on  as  usual,  and  when 
you  are  together  at  Nancy  you  can  teach  the  little  Prin- 
cess to  love  art  too.  And  think  what  a  pretty  pageant 
your  wedding  will  be — some  artist  should  have  a  picture 
of  that!" 

' '  \~oii  shall,  Margaret !"  Rene  cried.  "The  feast  at  my 
betrothal  was  good  sport  enough,  and  I  do  not  mind  my 
little  cousin ;  but  I  like  you  better,  and  I  wish  she  had 
been  called  Margaret  and  not  Isabella.  Some  day,"  he 
added,  with  all  the  gravity  of  his  twelve  years,  "I  shall 
call  one  of  my  daughters  Margaret  —  Margaret  of  Anjou! 
It  sounds  very  well."  Rene's  chatter  as  to  his  future  ar- 
rangements was  interrupted  by  the  Abbe  de  Lagny,  who 
now  told  the  Prince  that  his  Highness's  escort  was  ready. 

"  To-morrow,  dear  Master  Hubert.  Oh,  earlier  than 
this  morning!"  the  boy  exclaimed,  as  he  said  good-by. 
"  I  can  not  lose  a  day  while  we  stay  in  Ghent." 

Margaret  Van  Eyck  went  to  the  window  when  her  bro- 
ther had  followed  Rene  and  the  abbe  down-stairs,  and 
throwing  the  lattice  wide  open,  looked  out  to  see  them 
ride  away.  The  Van  Eycks'  house  in  the  Koey  Straat.  at 
the  corner  of  the  Vogel  Markt,  commanded  a  good  view 
of  the  town,  with  its  step-gabled  houses,  red  roofs  against 
the  blue  sky,  steeples  and  towers  of  churches  rising  among 

them,  whilg  the  sun  seemed  to  strike  one  sj ial  llame  of 

liirht  from  the  gilt  dragon  on  the  high  belfrv  tower. 
The  boy  had  already  mounted  his  pretty  Arab.  M.  De 
Lagny,  with  more  difficulty,  now  got  upon  his  steady 
though  rather  ponderous  Flemish  mare;  Rene,  looking  up 
at  the  window,  raised  his  plumed  cap  from  his  fair  hair, 
waved  it  to  Margaret,  and  smiling  rode  away. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


BILLY  TOWNER'S  FIRST  SKIRMISH. 

BY  JOHN  HABBERTON. 

BILLY  TOWNER  was  the  smallest  man  in  the  regi- 
ment which  Smith  County  sent  to  the  late  civil  war. 
Indeed,  he  was  not  a  man  at  all,  but  a  fourteen-year-old 
drummer  boy,  and  he  would  not  have  been  accepted,  even 
for  the  drum  corps,  had  not  his  father  begged  the  Colonel, 
who  was  a  friend  of  the  family,  to  take  the  boy,  for  the 
purpose  of  curing  him  quickly  and  thoroughly  of  the  war 
fever.  The  two  men  agreed  that  Billy  would  take  chills 
and  fever  soon  after  the  regiment  reached  the  South,  that 
homesickness  would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
then  Billy,  discharged  because  of  physical  unfitness  for 
his  duties,  would  gladly  return  to  his  home,  and  never 
again  want  to  leave  it. 

But  this  ingenious  plan  did  not  work  as  was  expected. 
Billy  did  not  take  the  chills  at  all.  Whether  he  was  fit 
for  the  service,  however,  the  Colonel  sometimes  doubted. 
Two  soldierly  qualities  he  quickly  developed  in  fine  style; 
one  was  an  enormous  appetite,  and  the  other  a  steady  ob- 
jection to  getting  up  in  the  morning;  but  neither  of  these 
was  of  any  special  service  to  the  Union  cause.  At  losing 
drumsticks,  tearing  his  clothes,  and  burning  his  shoes 
when  trying  to  dry  them,  he  had  not  an  equal  in  the  regi- 
ment. He  was  always  in  urgent  need  of  something  which 
could  not  be  had,  always  late  at  roll-calls,  and  on  inspec- 
tion his  knapsack  could  be  depended  upon  to  display 
more  disorder  and  trash  in  a  given  space  than  any  other, 
even  in  the  drum  corps.  And  yet  he  was  so  good-na- 
tured and  cheery,  so  full  of  chatter  about  the  boys  he  had 
left  behind,  that  the  fathers  and  brothers  of  these  same 
hoys  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  trying  to  keep  him  out 
of  trouble. 

Like  most  boys  of  that  period,  he  was  "spoiling  for  a 
fight,"  although  he  had  nothing  to  fight  with,  and  learn- 
ed, to  his  sorrow,  when  the  regiment  got  into  its  first  se- 
vere battle,  that  the  duty  of  drummers  was  to  stay  in  the 
rear  and  carry  the  wounded  to  the  surgeon.  But  this  first 
battle  was  long  in  coming,  and  Billy  made  quite  a  nui- 
sance of  himself  by  expressing  his  mind  as  to  the  slowness 
of  the  generals  and  the  unfitness  of  the  government  to 
manage  a  great  war.  Whenever  the  regiment  got  into  a 
skirmish  it  was  Billy's  luck  to  be  left  in  camp,  either  on 
duty  with  the  guard,  or  by  the  intention  of  his  Captain, 
who,  like  the  Colonel,  was  a  friend  of  the  boy's  family, 
and  did  not  want  to  have  to  write  sad  news  to  parents. 

But  the  coveted  opportunity  came  unexpectedly  one 
night.  The  company  to  which  Billy  belonged  were  on 
picket  duty,  and  Billy  was  with  them.  It  was  a  pleasant 
summer  evening,  and  the  reserve — the  men  not  actually 
on  post  at  the  time — were  lying  on  the  ground,  chatting, 
joking,  and  grumbling,  according  to  their  respective  tastes, 
when  crack!  crack!  crack!  went  some  rifles  on  the  picket 
line.  Up  sprang  the  reserve,  and  none  too  soon,  for  back 
through  the  underbrush  and  trees  came  the  pickets.  At 
first  there  seemed  more  of  them  than  had  gone  out;  then, 
by  the  moonbeams  that  straggled  down  through  the  tree- 
tops,  the  reserve  saw  that  the  greater  part  of  the  crowd 
wore  gray  uniforms.  It  was  not  a  time  to  ask  for  expla- 
nations, for  the  visitors  outnumbered  the  reserve  at  least 
ten  to  one,  so  there  was  a  lively  scrub  race  for  a  breast- 
work a  couple  of  hundred  yards  in  the  rear. 

Then  the  firing  became  very  lively.  The  enemy,  who 
were  apparently  making  a  strong  reconnoissance,  did  not 
care  to  charge  breastworks  in  the  dark,  but  they  kept  up 
a  steady  fire  from  behind  trees  and  logs  whenever  they 
saw  a  head,  and  the  pickets  returned  the  compliment 
when  they  thought  they  saw  a  gray  elbow. 

Finally  re-enforcements  reached  the  breastwork,  crossed 
it,  and  slowly  pressed  the  enemy  back.  In  half  an  hour 
the  shots  sounded  so  far  away  that  the  Captain  of  the 
picket  company  was  sure  that  no  scattering  shots  could 
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reach  his  men,  so  he  shouted:  "Fall  in,  men.     Sergeant, 
call  the  roll." 

The  roll-call  showed  that,  as  was  usual  during  night 
attacks  upon  pickets,  the  enemy's  hullets  had  done  more 
damage  to  trees  and  bushes  than  to  flesh  and  blood. 
Every  name  was  responded  to  until  the  sergeant  called, 
"Towner!" 

There  was  no  response.  The  sergeant  moved  a  little 
to  one  side,  and  shouted,  "  Billy  Towuer !" 

Then  the  Captain,  who  was  standing  near  the  sergeant, 
exclaimed,  "  Where  is  that  boy  ?  Does  any  one  know  ?" 

No  one  answered. 

"Go  on  with  the  roll-call,1'  said  the  Captain,  clasping 
his  hands  behind  him  and  sauntering  away.  The  remain- 
ing men  answered  to  their  names,  but  they  did  not  speak  as 
loud  as  the  others  had  done,  and  as  soon  as  the  company 
broke  ranks  there  was  a  general  interchange  of  opinion. 

"  I  hope  he's  merely  captured,"  said  old  Browley,  whose 
own  boy  had  been  at  school  with  Billy. 

"It  won't  take  long  to  find  out,"  said  the  Captain. 
"Attention!  Deploy  as  skirmishers;  forward  —  march! 
Go  slowly;  look  over  the  ground  carefully." 

There  were  very  ugly  thoughts  about  the  enemy  as  that 
skirmish  line  moved  forward.  Soon  after  leaving  the 
breastwork  one  of  the  men  stopped  and  stooped  down; 
several  others  were  about  him  at  once,  but  the  body  on 
the  ground  was  not  Billy's ;  it  was  that  of  a  wounded  Con- 
federate, who  begged  for  water  and  a  surgeon.  Some  one 
gave  him  a  canteen  as  the  line  moved  on.  Another  halt 
proved  a  false  alarm,  caused  by  an  overcoat  lying  on  a 
log;  but  a  moment  later  old  Browley 's  voice  was  heard 
from  one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other,  and  the  whole  com- 
pany felt  solemn  at  once;  for  what  Browley  said  was, 
"Oh!  isn't  this  awful  2" 

The  men  nearest  Browley  saw  the  old  man  kneel  and 
place  his  hands  on  a  figure  which  they  recognized  as  that 
of  the  little  drummer.  Billy  was  lying  on  his  breast,  his 
arms  outspread;  and  as  the  men  drew  near  they  heard 
Browley  say:  "Cold  and  stiff!  He  must  have  been  killed 
by  one  of  the  first  shots.  Oh,  boys,  this  is  awful!  He  was 
just  the  age  of  my  Tom ;  and  Tom  wanted  to  enlist  too." 

"Recall  the  line,"  said  the  Captain.  "Bring  him  to 
the  rear — carefully." 

Two  or  three  men  handed  their  guns  to  others,  and 
stooped  to  pick  up  the  body,  but  old  Browley  said,  "  One 
man  can  do  it  better  than  more."  Then  he  put  his  arms 
around  the  figure,  which  hung  limp  as  it  was  raised  from 
the  ground.  Suddenly  the  company  was  startled  by  a 
single  utterance.  It  came  from  Billy  Towner;  it  was 
pitched  very  high,  and  it  sounded  thus,  "  Ow-w-w-w-w!" 

"Only  wounded,  thank  Heaven!"  exclaimed  old  Brow- 
ley.  "Where  are  you  hit,  little  chap  ?" 

"I'm  not  hit, "said  Billy  Towner,  "but  I'm  squeezed 
almost  to  death.  It's  real  mean  to  tease  a  fellow  just  be- 
cause he's  sleepy." 

"He  doesn't  know  what's  happened,"  muttered  Brow- 
Jey.  "  He  fainted  as  soon  as  he  was  hit,  like  lots  of  them 
do.  Don't  get  excited,  boy ;  tell  us  where  it  hurts." 

"My  ribs!"  screamed  Billy.  "  You're  breaking  them. 
Let  go  of  me!"  and  the  supposed  corpse  wriggled  and 
kicked  until  it  got  out  of  Browley's  arms  and  upon  its 
feet,  where  it  stood  erect,  rubbed  its  eyes,  and  then  in- 
dulged in  a  long  yawn. 

"You  little  scoundrel!"  exclaimed  the  Captain,  seizing 
the  drummer  by  both  shoulders  and  shaking  him  sound- 
ly; "why  didn't  you  retire  with  the  rest  of  us  ?" 

"Retire  ?"  drawled  Billy;   "  when  ?" 

"When  the  enemy  advanced,  of  course." 

"  What  enemy  '." 

"The  only  enemy  there  is  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Didn't  you  hear  the  firing  ?" 

"What  firing?" 

The  Captain  made  an  impatient  gesture  and  exclaimed, 


"Don't  you  know  enough  to  wake  up  when  a  whole  bri- 
ade  tramples  on  you  ?" 

"  What  brigade  ?" 

"Attention,  company!"  roared  the  Captain,  abruptly; 
then  he  marched  his  men  back  to  the  breastwork. 

As  soon  as  arms  were  stacked  and  ranks  broken,  old 
Browley  seized  Billy's  arm  and  said,  "See  here,  little  fel- 
low, next  time  you  go  to  sleep  while  you're  with  the 
picket,  just  be  obliging  enough  to  lie  on  your  side,  won't 
you,  and  put  something  under  your  head  for  a  pillow, 
instead  of  sprawling  like  a  dead  man?  I  want  you  to 
understand  that  you've  nearly  killed  me. " 

"  And  the  rest  of  us  too,"  muttered  the  Captain. 


THE  ICE  KING  AT  WORK. 

BY  SOPHIE  B.  HERRICK. 

WE  have  seen  how  water  wears  away  the  land  in  one 
place  to  build  it  up  in  another,  how  it  carves  chan- 
nels for  itself  through  the  solid  rock,  and  builds  up  ne>v 
layers  of  rock  out  of  the  ground-up  material,  but  we  have 
not  seen  all  that  water  can  do.  In  its  solid  form,  as  ice, 
it  has  had  a  great  part  to  perform  in  world-making. 

I  am  sure  you  have  often  read  of  the  wonderful  gla- 
ciers of  Switzerland,  where,  between  the  rocky  sides  of  a 
mountain  gorge,  the  ice  seems  like  a  great  river  flowing 
downward.  Glaciers  are  found  in  many  countries— ev- 
erywhere, in  fact,  where  the  climate  and  the  formation 
of  the  land  are  both  favorable.  We  hear  more  of  Swiss 
glaciers  only  because  a  larger  number  of  people  visit  and 
write  about  Switzerland  than  about  the  other  countries 
where  they  are  to  be  found.  Greenland  and  Alaska  have 
many  glaciers  quite  as  wonderful  as  those  of  Switzerland. 

A  glacier  is  really  what  it  looks  like — a  river  of  ice  (Fig. 
]) ;  and  more  than  that,  it  is  a  moving  river.  It  does  not 
seem  possible  that  anything  as  solid  and  as  brittle  as  ice 
could  move  in  this  way  through  an  uneven,  rough  chan- 
nel, and  fill  it  as  a  glacier  does. 

The  beginning  or  source  of  the  glacier  is  snow  packed 
tightly  in  a  high  mountain  valley.  As  we  follow  its 
course  it  gradually  changes  into  a  solid  mass  of  whitish 
ice,  scored  all  over  with  cracks  and  crevices,  broken  up 
into  great  masses  and  blocks  of  ice  on  the  surface,  and 
covered  often  with  dirt  and  stones.  Finally  we  come  to 
a  place  where  the  weather  is  warm  enough  to  melt  the 
ice,  and  then  it  flows  off  as  a  stream  of  water. 

The  glaciers  had  been  for  a  long  time  under  suspicion 
of  moving,  but  it  was  not  generally  believed  till  a  man 
named  Hugi,  in  1827,  built  a  hut  upon  one  of  them.  Each 
year  it  was  found  that  the  hut  was  farther  down  the 
gorge. 

The  fact  was  proved,  and  people  became  interested  in 
finding  out  more  about  this  movement.  A  row  of  stakes 
was  set  up  in  the  ice,  straight  across  from  side  to  side  of 
the  glacier,  and  two  on  each  bank  to  mark  the  starting 
point.  This  row  of  poles,  as  it  moved,  did  not  remain 
straight;  it  bent  like  a  bow  in  the  middle,  curving  out 
toward  the  lower  end  of  the  glacier,  .showing  that  the  mid- 
dle part  moved  faster  than  the  edge.  This  is  known  to 
be  true  of  an  ordinary  river:  the  water  rubbing  against 
the  banks  and  against  the  bottom  of  its  bed  is  hindered, 
and  moves  more  slowly  than  the  water  in  the  middle  and 
on  top  does. 

The  glacier  ice  not  only  moves  where  the  channel  is  even 
and  smooth,  but  in  some  places  where  the  channel  narrows 
and  is  bordered  by  great  masses  of  rock  the  wide  sheet  of  ice 
squeezes  itself  through  the  narrow  gorge,  piling  itself  high 
in  mighty  blocks  in  obedience  to  the  tremendous  pressure 
behind.  Of  course  most  of  this  movement  is  in  summer; 
the  advance  of  the  rows  of  stakes  showed  this.  There  are 
two  very  wonderful  things  to  be  studied  out  about  this — 
the  cause  of  the  movement,  and  the  way  it  is  effected. 
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FIG.  1.— A    GLACIER. 


First  for  the  cause:  that  has  to  be  sought  in  the  high 
and  lonely  mountain  valleys.  Each  winter,  snow  piles 
ii^>-lf  high  on  the  mountain-top;  each  summer,  this  snow 
is  -oftened  and  made  slushy,  but  not  melted  entirely. 
The  soft  snow  sinks  and 
packs,  and  is  pushed 
down  into  the  easiest 
channel.  The  next  win- 
ter a  new  weight  ol  snow 
is  added,  making  a  great- 
er pushing  force. 

On  a  cold,  clear  win- 
ter's day  you  have  often 
picked  up  a  handful  .of 
snow  and  tried  to  make 
1 1  into  a  snow-ball,  and 
found  that  it  would  not 
park;  it  would  crumble 
up  in  your  hands.  By 
putting  a  little  water  on 
ii  \  mi  can  pack  it  into  a 
hard,  partly  clear  ball. 

If  moist  snow  is  put 
in  a  mould  and  squeezed, 
a  block  of  ice  the  shape 
of  the  mould  can  be  made. 
Your  hands  cannot  press 
the  snow  hard  enough  to 
make  it  into  ice,  but  the 
mould  can.  Snow  is 
nothing  but  ice  in  fine 
beautiful  crystals  with 
air  caught  in  its  meshes. 


When  you  squeeze  it  you  press  out  the  air  and  bring  the  ice 
particles  near  enough  together  for  them  to  freeze  solid.  A 
tiny  little  bit  of  water  added  runs  in  between  the  particles 
of  ice  and  pushes  the  air  out  before  it,  and  so  helps  to  make 
it  solid;  and  when  the  water  too  is  squeezed  out,  makes  it 
freeze.  Too  much  is  worse  than  none  at  all.  Each  win- 
ter's weight  of  snow  lies  during  the  cold  weather  without 
doing  much,  but  when  the  summer  warmth  begins  to 
soften  the  snow,  it  begins  to  pack,  as  the  moist  snow-ball 
does,  and  being  a  little  softened,  and  pressed  by  the  weight 
above,  to  push  its  way  down  through  some  valley.  It  is 
hindered  in  its  travels,  and  being  pushed  behind  and  hin- 
dered in  front,  it  packs  tighter  and  tighter  till  we  find  it, 
farther  down  in  its  bed,  a  mass  of  ice.  The  weight  is  get- 
ting greater  and  greater  behind  it  with  each  winter's  load, 
of  snow,  and  so  the  ice  is  forced  down,  no  matter  what 
is  in  the  way,  and  the  valley  is  finally  filled  with  the 
moving  river  of  ice. 

The  ice  is  not  soft  like  water,  or  even  mud ;  how,  then, 
can  it  fit  itself  to  the  channel  ?  That  has  puzzled  a  great 
many  wise  heads  before  yours.  Ice  is  one  of  the  brittlest 
things  in  the  world,  but  it  has  a  quality  that  we  do  not" 
often  have  occasion  to  notice.  It  melts  easily,  but  it  also 
freezes  easily.  Faraday,  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  science 
in  our  century,  and  one  of  the  noblest  and  simplest  men 
of  any  time,  discovered  this  quality  of  ice  in  a  very  com- 
monplace way.  One  hot  summer's  day,  in  a  restaurant, 
he  noticed  some  bits  of  ice  floating  in  a  dish  of  water. 
The  ice  was  melting,  and  yet  every  time  two  pieces  touch- 
ed they  froze  together.  Tyndall,  another  great  scientist, 
has  explained  the  movement  of  glaciers  by  this  simple 
principle.  It  was  he  who  found  that  ice  could  be  crushed 
out  of  one  shape  into  another,  and  that  the  broken  bits 
froze  at  once  together  and  made  a  solid  lump,  as  the  snow 
does.  Now  glacier  ice,  underneath  the  surface,  is  squeezed 
in  a  mould  made  of  its  bed  and  banks  and  the  heavy 
weight  of  ice  above;  the  moving  part  of  the  ice,  which 
fits  itself  to  the  channel-mould,  is  broken  and  ground  up 
into  bits,  but  these  bits,  being  pressed  together  again, 
freeze  into  the  new  mould  that  it  is  pushed  into — that  is, 
the  new  part  of  the  channel — just  as  Tyndall's  ice,  which 
was  first  squeezed  in  a  round  mould,  came  out  a  ball,  and 
being  squeezed  again  in  a  cup-shaped  mould,  came  out  a 
perfect  cup  of  ice. 


FIG.  e.-TRANSPORTATION    OF    ROCKS    BY    GLACIERS. 
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FIG.  3.— ROCK    SCRATCHED    BY    GLACIER. 

(From  Lyett's  "  Elements  of  Geology.") 

A  glacier  moves  so  slowly  that  it  freezes  to  fragments 
of  stone  in  its  bed  and  on  its  banks,  and  carries  them  along 
•with  it  (Fig.  2),  scratching  and  scoring  with  them  the 
stones  it  finds  lower  down  in  its  channel.  Where  the  end 
of  the  glacier  melts,  these  bottom  stones  are  left  in  a 
curved  heap.  When  from  change  of  climate  the  glacier 
ends  farther  up  the  slope  than  it  once  did,  two  lines  of 
stones  show  where  the  banks  were.  (Fig.  1.)  In  the 
picture  you  see  a  line  of  stones  down  through  the  middle 
of  the  glacier.  These  are  where  two  glaciers  have  joined, 
and  the  stones  mark  the  joined  edges.  These  stones  are 
always  worn  round  by  the  grinding  and  rubbing  they 
have  received,  and  are  called  "  niuttoiied'1  rocks  by  the 
French,  because  at  a  distance  they  look  like  the  round 
backs  of  a  flock  of  sheep;  they  are  scratched,  too,  in 
straight  lines.  (Fig.  3.) 

These  glacier  signs  are  very  important  in  studying  what 
the  Ice  King  has  done  in  bringing  the  earth  to  its  present 
state.  Long  before  there  were  any  people  to  write  about 


them,  the  glaciers  were  writing  little  scraps  of  their  history 
and  travels  on  the  stones,  as  the  savages  did,  and  this  his- 
tory we  can  read  to-day. 

Sometimes  may  be  seen  a  very  curious  effect  that  the 
stones  have  upon  the  ice.  which  they  protect  from  the 
melting  rays  of  the  sun.  Each  block  of  stone  rests  upon 
a  pillar  of  ice  of  its  own  making.  The  stone  is  like  the 
top  and  the  ice  pillar  like,  the  central  column  of  a  table. 
(Fig.  2.) 

Icebergs,  you  know,  are  great,  floating  mountains  of  ice: 
as  only  one-eighth  of  the  iceberg  is  above  water,  you  can 
guess  how  immense  some  of  them  are.  They  are  real- 
ly only  the  snouts  of  arctic  glaciers  which  have  pushed 
themselves  into  the  sea  without  melting,  and  been  broken 
off  by  the  tides  and  the  waves.  When  an  iceberg  gets 
afloat  it  sometimes  comes  as  far  south  as  Washington  be- 
fore it  is  broken  up  and  melted.  Usually  they  melt  in  the 
sea,  and  then  rocks  are  deposited  at  the  sea  bottom,  but 
sometimes  they  run  aground,  and  then  on  the  soil  of  coun- 
tries far  to  the  southward  arctic  rocks  are  dropped.  The 
icebergs  and  glaciers  of  the  far  past  have  mixed  up  things 
very  much  in  this  way. 

In  Greenland. no  rain  falls— only  snow;  there  are  no 
rivers  but  ice  rivers.  A  large  part  of  the  country  is  cover- 
ed by  a  great  sheet  of  ice,  nearly  half  a  mile  thick,  slowly 
travelling  to  the  sea,  and  there  launching  thousands  of 
icebergs. 

Strewed  all  over  the  northern  part  of  our  continent, 
over  mountains,  hills,  valleys,  and  plains,  is  a  layer  of  gla- 
cier stones,  scratched  and  "  muttoned,"'  different  from  the 
rocks  below  them,  showing  that  once  a  sheet  of  ice  cover- 
ed this  country  as  it  now  covers  Greenland.  This  broke 
up  into  separate  glaciers,  filling  the  valleys,  as  the  Hudson 
and  the  Susquehanna,  till  it  came  to  a  climate  warm  enough 
to  melt  the  ice. 

As  time  went,  our  part  of  the  earth  grew  warmer.  We 
do  not  know  why;  we  only  know  it  was  so.  The  glaciers 
were  driven  back  to  the  arctic  regions.  Our  country  was 
no  longer  a  wide  barren  ice  field,  but  was  getting  slowly 
ready  for  the  day  when  God  should  command  it  to  blos- 
som as  the  rose  and  be  a  home  for  His  children. 
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RIDING  HIS  HOBBY. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 


WEST  BBIGHTON,  ENGLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  have  just  begun  to  take 
HAKPEK'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  when  I  saw  the  let- 
ters in  Hi.'  Post-office  Box  I  thought  that  I  would 
like  to  wni e  one  too.  I  have  a  Waterlniry  watch, 
and  my  brother  and  sisters  think  that  they  would 
like  to  have  one.  I  am  a  boy  eleven  years  old, 
and  no  in  the  Brighton  Grammar  School :  it  has 
over  three  hundred  boys.  I  have  only  one  pet, 
whi'-h  is  a  kitten.  I  once  had  two  guinea-pigs 
and  a  rabbit,  but  they  are  dead.  I  like  HARPER'S 
Yorxo  PEOPLE  very  much,  and  I  recommend  it 
to  my  school-mates.  HAROLD  O.  L. 

ROCOMBR  VILLA,  TORQUAY,  ENGLAND. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  something 
about  me  ?  I  am  twelve  years  old.  tall  and  slight, 
with  dark  gray  eyes  and  bruwn  hair.  I  have  two 
dear  little  sisters  and  three  brothers;  I  am  the 
eldest,  and  the  names  of  the  others  are  Jack 
(eleven  years  old),  Hal  (nine),  Archie  (seven), 
li. ir.i  (three),  and  Maudie  (eighteen  months).  I 
wish  I  could  see  you,  deal-  Postmistress,  and  all 
tlie  little  friends  who  write  to  the  Post-office 
Box.  I  live  with  my  dear  grandparents  on  the 
top  of  the  highest  bill  near  the  beautiful  sea- 
port Torquay.  As  to  pets,  we  have  a  large  cat 
called  Peter,  and  used  to  have  a  dear  old  col- 
li.-  called  Peru,  but  he  got  so  old  that  he  had  to 
be  poisoned.  JJV  did  not  poison  him.  but  gave 
him  to  some  one  else  to  do  it.  I  go  to  a  very 
lolly  school  a  little  further  down  the  hill,  and 
like  my  governess  very  much.  MAT  F. 


DKNBY  LEIGH,  MIRFIELD,  ENGLAND. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old — I  shall  be  ten 
on  the  llth  of  next  month.  I  have  two  pet  chick- 
en*. I  like  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  much  ; 
I  had  it  given  me  for  getting  the  first  prize  at 
school  for  conduct  and  lessons.  This  is  the  fifth 
first  prize  I  have  gained  since  I  began  going  to 
school.  BERTIIA  B. 


WORSLBY  GARDENS,  MANCHESTER,  ENGLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  have  been  very  much  in- 
tei-Hsted  in  reading  the  letters  of  your  young  cor- 
respondents in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  The 
stories  are  very  good,  "Rolf  House"  especially. 
I  think  I  ought  to  be  amusing  as  well  as  amused. 
I  have  not  much  to  say  about  myself,  for  I  think 
I  am  in  most  respects  like  other  girls.  I  go 
t<>  the  day  school,  and  am  somel  nnes  good  and 
sometimes  naughty.  I  live  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. There  are  a  good  many  mines  about  hnv. 
and  of  course  there  are  lots  of  miners.  Some 
jn'ople  think  miners  are  poor,  but  if  they  were 
to  come  to  our  school  and  see  the  neatly  dressed 
juvtty  girls,  I  am  sure  they  would  think  different- 
ly. The  next  time  I  write  I  will  tell  you  an  anec- 
dote iu  the  Lancashire  dialect.  RUTH  U. 


EPSOM,  ENGLAND. 

DEAR.  DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  am  writingto  you 
to  ^ay  that  Spot,  our  dog,  had  four  puppies,  and 
1  iu-\  all  died  from  cold.  Don't  you  think  it  was 
a  pity?  I  wrote  this  all  by  myself. 

I  am  your  little  friend,  GEOUGET  B. 

Yes,  I  do  think  it  was  a  pity,  and  I  am  very 
sorry. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— Four  weeks  ago  I  sprain- 
ed my  ankle,  and  am  on  crutches,  and  will  be  for 


a  long  time.  Mam- 
ma.to  keep  me  quiet, 
bought  tne  bound 
volume  of  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and 
oh. it  has  made  Philip 
and  me  so  happy  ! 
It  is  jolly;  and  mam- 
ma says  she  will  get 
me  a  magazine  ev- 
ery weeK.  Philip 
says  that  will  be 
"flip  "  Doyouknow 
what  "flip"  means? 
Philip  is  my  brother. 
We  have  two  pets, 
a  big  Newfoundland 
dog  named  Sancho, 
and  a  snow  -  white 
kitten  named  Kitty 
Crab.  We  call  her 
Crab  because  she 
runs  sideways.  She 
boxes  Sancho's  ears 
whenhefussesround 
her,  and  when  she 
wants  anythingvery 
much  she  can  stand 
on  her  hind-legs  like 
a  dog.  At  my  school 
the  dog  understands 
French.  My  teach- 
ers are  French  lad- 
ies or  their  mother 
is  — that's  just  the 
same,  isn't  it?  Kit- 
ty Crab  got  lost  the 

other  day.  and  mamma  heard  her  crying  under 
the  floor  in  the  square  central  hall  upstairs,  and 
we  had  to  send  for  a  man  and  have  the  floor 
taken  up.  She  had  gone  in  at  an  opening  iu  an 
i  ild  cupboard  under  the  stairs,  and  run  up  the 
wall ;  wasn't  it  dreadful  ?  I  am  telling  mamma 
what  to  say.  She  says  this  is  too  long,  so  I  am 
your  LITTLE  EDTTH. 

No,  my  little  lady,  I  do  not  know  what  is  meant 
liy  ••Hip."  but  let  me  tell  you  something  quite 
interesting  about  Sancho,  your  dog,  namely, 
that  when  I  was  about  your  age  I  had  a  dog 
named  Saucho  myself. 


KENT,  ENGLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  am  twelve  years  old, 
and  I  have  just  begun  to  take  iu  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE.  I  like  it  very  much.  I  go  to  a  school 
near  Lymington,  in  Hampshire.  The  scenery 
there  is  most  beautiful.  I  am  going  to  have 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  sent  to  me  at  school.  I  am  very 

1 1  of  pet  animals  and  birds.    We  have  a  great 

mimlier  of  birds.  We  used  to  have  a  pug-dog, 
but  one  day  when  I  was  at  school  I  had  a  letter 
from  my  mother  to  say  that  he  had  had  a  fit.  and 
my  father  had  been  obliged  to  have  him  killed, 
as'the  dog  doctor  said  he  might  be  going  to  have 
hydrophobia.  We  also  had  a  beautiful  long-haired 
A'ngura  cat,  but  one  day  he  had  not  been  well, 
am!  he  was  turned  out  for  the  evening,  and  after 
a  little  while  our  cook  went  and  called  him  (his 
name  was  Tommy),  but  no  cat  came  in.  What 
became  of  him  we  cannot  think,  as  we  have  nev- 
er seen  him  since.  WINIFRED  K. 


NOKWALK,  OHIO. 

I  am  a  boy,  but  I  like  to  read  the  receipts  as 
well  as  any  girl.  I  saw  in  the  last  paper  that  you 
ask  for  a  receipt  for  molasses  candy,  and  as  I 
have  a  splendid  receipt,  1  thought  I  would  write 
and  send  it  to  you. 

Take  a  cup  or  a  pint  of  molasses,  and  nearly  a 
cup  or  pint  of  sugar;  boil  till  it  Is  brittle  when 
tried  in  cold  water.  When  it  is  hard  enough, 
take  a  tea-spoonful  of  soda  and  put  it  in  your 
candy  before  you  lake  it  off  the  stove  ;  stir  the 
soda  in  thoroughly,  and  then  pour  into  your  pans, 
which  must  be  well  greased.  When  it  is  cold 
enough  to  handle,  pull  it  till  it  is  an  old-gold 
color,  or  even  a  lighter  color  can  be  attained  by 
more  pulling.  This  receipt,  when  made  rightly. 
gives  the  nicest  houie!-made  molasses  candy  I 
ever  saw  or  ate. 

I  am  twelve  years  old,  and  will  be  thirteen  next 
summer.  I  would  like  to  see  this  in  print,  and  I 
would  also  like  to  hear  from  those  who  try  my 
receipt.  I  must  close.  Hoping  you  will  consider 
me  one  of  your  boy  knights,  I  am  your  loving 
friend,  E.  PALNAINI  E. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


NEW  MlDDLETON,  TENNESSEE. 

I  sent  you  some  puzzles  not  long  ago,  and  I 
was  very  proud  to  see  them  in  the  Puzzle  Box. 
I  am  going  to  school  now,  and  study  arithmetic, 
grammar.  Latin,  algebra,  history  of  the  world, 
mental  arithmetic,  and  word  analysis.  I  am  go- 
ing to  study  hard  and  get  the  first  medal.  I  board 
in  a  private  family,  very  near  the  school-house. 
Another  girl,  about  my  age,  boards  there,  and 
one  of  the  girls  of  the  family  is  my  age,  so  there 
are  three  of  us,  and  a  very  jolly  set  we  are.  too. 
I  keep  a  journal,  and  write' down  all  my  school 
happenings,  to  read  and  laugh  over  afterward. 
I  have  been  keeping  it  since  last  May.  I  come 
home  every  Friday  evening,  and  go  back  again 
Monday  morning.  I  take  music  lessons  also.  I 


was  fifteen  last  Christmas  Eve.  I  am  very  dark, 
and  very  plain,  and  very  tall— five  feet  five  inches. 
Hattie  B.,  one  of  my  friends,  is  taller  than  I,  and 
very  slender.  I  made  a  paper-holder  like  the  one 
in  "  Brightie's  Christmas  Club."  It  is  very  nice 
and  pretty.  I  made  some  pictures  of  the  boys  at 
school,  and  wrote  funny  names  under  them.  One 
is  very  fat,  and  we  wrote  "Jumbo"  under  his  ; 
another  is  very  tall,  and  we  wrote  "Giraffe"  un- 
der his.  The  boys  got  hold  of  them,  and  they  are 
always  teasing  us  about  them.  I  love  to  read 
better  than  anything  almost.  I  like  Little  Women 
best.  With  much  love,  I  remain  your  constant 
reader,  D. 


Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  following 
acknowledgments : 

E^GLBWOOD,  NEW  JERKEY,  February  I",  1886. 

I  have  received  up  to  this  date,  for  Fairfax 
Payne  :  From  Mrs.  Eugene  Pitliin,  $1 ;  Mrs.  Dun- 
can. §1  T5;  Herbert.  §1;  Mrs.  Shelton,  $1:  Miss 
Carlin,  $1 ;  Mrs.  S.  McR.  Chatu,  $1 ;  A.  E.  L..  $1. 
Total.  $7  75.  S.  McR.  CHATT. 

The  Postmistress  for  the  same  has  received : 
From  Mary  and  Helen  Beaman,  §3 ;  A  Friend,  $1. 

For  St.  Mary's  Free  Hospital,  from  Emily  T.  I. 
Bush,  gl. 

Mrs.  Chatu  promises  the  Post-office  Box  a  sec- 
ond letter,  giving  fuller  particulars  with  regard 
to  the  chapel  at  Monroe,  North  Carolina,  to  help 
build  which  little  Fairfax  Payne  dedicated  her 
gulden  hair. 

WINDSOR  Lbcus,  CONNECTICUT. 

I  like  very  much  to  read  the  letters  in  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE.  I  am  a  little  girl  eight  years  old. 
I  go  to  school,  and  study  arithmetic,  reading, 
spelling,  and  writing.  We  sing  every  day  too, 
and  I  like  that.  For  pets,  we  bare  three  rabbits, 
five  dogs,  two  horses  and  an  Indian  pony,  two 
cats,  two  squirrels,  and  a  bird  that  will  eat  sugar 
from  my  lips.  Don't  you  think  I  have  a  great 
many  pets?  I  ride  horseback  sometimes  in  the 
summer,  and  enjoy  that  very  much.  I  went  to 
the  country  a  few  weeks  ago  ;  it  is  a  nice  place 
to  go  to  in  the  summer.  We  used  to  live  there, 
and  go  every  summer.  There  is  a  mountain 
near  oy,  and  a  trout  brook  runs  through  the 
yard,  where  we  sometimes  catch  trout.  There 
are  only  two  houses  near  ours.  The  ground  is 
covered  with  snow,  and  the  sliding  is  fine.  I 
have  a  lovely  French  doll.  My  papa  gave  me  a 
little  violin  last  year  on  Christmas,  and  he  gives 
me  lessons  on  it.  LENA  B. 


WOODVM.LK,  MICHIGAN. 

I  am  twelve  years  old,  and  live  in  the  Michigan 

Emeries.  This  is  a  wild  country,  but  I  like  it 
ere.  I  attend  school.  Our  school-house  is  sur- 
rounded by  woods.  There  is  a  lumber  camp 
within  ten  rods  of  the  school -house,  where  a 
large  number  of  men  are  employed.  \Ve  are 
building  a  church  here  :  my  papa  is  the  minister. 
We  have  a  good  Sunday-school.  It  is  snowing: 
just  now.  but  it  is  not  very  cold  here  in  the 
woods.  In  summer  the  woods  a_re  full  of  wild 
flowers,  and  they  look  very  beautiful. 

HOWARD  R. 


VANCOUVKB,  WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

I  have  never  seen  a  letter  from  Vancouver,  so 
I  thought  I  would  write  one.  This  is  a  nice  little 
town,  and  there  are  large  barracks  here,  with  50O 
soldiers  and  a  light  battery.  I  go  to  the  public 
school,  and  am  nine  years  old.  I  like  to  go  iu 
swimming,  only  the  Columbia  River  is  so  cold 
and  dangerous.  I  am  sorry  we  have  not  had  any 
sno\v  this  winter,  as  I  am  so  fond  of  coasting. 
My  brother  Charley  goes  to  the  Holy  Angels'  Col- 
lege. He  is  thirteen  years  old.  He  has  a  dog- 
called  Cap,  and  we  harness  him  up  to  a  little- 
wagon  and  have  lots  of  fun.  Mamma  has  a  pony 
named  Daisy.  I  have  a  pure  white  cat  named 
Yurn-Yum.  It  rains  here  nearly  all  winter.  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  arrives  every  Monday,  and 
we  like  "  Two  Arrows"  so  much  !  Papa  says  the- 
drawings  of  the  Indians  in  that  story  are  very- 
good.  I  would  like  to  have  two  goats. 

A.  E.  D. 

A  FAIRY  TRICK. 

There  was  a  pretty  house  in  North  Wales  which 
stood  enclosed  in  its  own  grounds.  At  the  back 
of  it  was  a  flower  garden,  bordered  with  goose- 
berry and  currant  bushes,  and  enclosed  by  a  high 
wall,  and  from  this  a  side  gate  led  into  a  large 
extent  of  waste  ground  in  the  front  of  the  house. 
And  it  was  here  the  boys  loved  best  to  play— ex- 
cept when  the  currants  and  gooseberries  were 
ripe — for  they  could  run  such  endless  races  on 
the  uneven  ground,  and  were  even  allowed  to- 
dig  deep  holes  in  it,  if  they  filled  them  up  before- 
evening. 

The  boys  alluded  to  were  Hugh  and  Paul 
McAlpine,  and  their  races.  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
were  not  always  run  in  amicable  rivalry,  but  just 
as  often  in  hot  pursuance  of  each  other  with  in- 
tent to  inflict  bodily  hurt;  for  Hugh  was  of  a 
somewhat  quarrelsome  disposition,  and  Paul  of 
a  very  unyielding  one. 

The  mother  of  these  boys  was  dead,  and  their 
father  loved  his  eldest  sou  far  better  than  he  did 
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his  youngest,  and  would  usually,  by  some  mental 
process  which  seldom  failed  to  convince  his  con- 
science, argue  himself  into  the  belief  that  Paul 
•was  in  the  wrong,  when  he  happened  to  be  pre- 
sent at  any  of  iheir  quarrels ;  so  it  often  happened 
that  Paul  would  be  harshly  spoken  to,  or  even 
struck,  for  some  wrong  he  had  never  done  ;  for 
Paul  was  of  ajuster  and  gentler  disposition  than 
his  brother. 

Now  this  was  a  house  that  a  certain  goblin 
called  Pippino  loved  to  visit,  though  the  scenes 

|,r  \\illn-ssrd  there  would  sometimes  Vex  him  ill- 

most  to  madness;  for  he  was  a  passionate  goblin, 
and  he  would  often  have  screamed  with  rage  had 
he  not  been  bound  to  silence  in  the  haunts  of  men. 

But  to-day  Pippino  came  armed  with  full  pow- 
er to  punish  and  avenge,  and  his  heart  was  as 
light  as  a  butterfly's— it  that  insect  can  boast  a 
heart.  He  was  sure  of  finding  some  opportunity 
to  vent  his  feelings  ;  for  seldom  did  an  hour  of  the 
day  pass  at  Llewellan  Cottage  without  some  out- 
burst of  auger  or  malice  from  one  of  its  inmates, 
and.  in  opposition  to  the  mandate  which  forbids 
us  lo  let  tile  sun  go  down  upon  our  wrath,  the 
countenances  which  that  luminary  there  shone 
on  at  his  rising  were  often  as  fiery  as  his  own, 
from  the  effects  of  some  dispute  which  had  been 
left  over— not  to  cool— from  the  preceding  even- 
ing. 

But  now  Pippino  had  entered  the  garden  and 
looked  round  for  the  boys  in  vain ;  a  straw  hat 
lay  on  the  grass  and  an  open  book,  but  their 
owners  were  not  present  to  look  after  them, 
and  an  unusual  silence  prevailed.  Pippino  en- 
tered the  dining-room,  which  was  also  used  as  a 
school -room,  and  there  he  beheld  two  flushed 
faces  and  disordered  heads  bent  each  over  a 
sheet  of  note-paper,  and  two  pens  travelling 
heavily  and  slowly  over  the  white  surface.  The 
boys  were  writing  to  an  elder  brother  in  India, 
whom  they  both  agreed  in  making  an  idol  of. 

At  last  Hugh  spoke,  in  a  half-surly  tone,  for  a 
quarrel  had  only  this  minute  been  patched  up 
between  them.  "  I'm  going  to  tell  him  about  the 
Welsh  pony  papa  lias  promised  us." 

'•  Oh.  what  a  pity  !"  exclaimed  Paul,  in  distress. 
"I've  just  begun  to  tell  him  about  that." 

"Oh  but  you  can  easily  scratch  it  out,"  said 
Hugh.  "I  spoke  of  it  first." 

"But  I  won't  scratch  it  out,"  returned  Paul; 
and  seeing  a  suspicious  movement  on  the  part  of 
his  brother,  he  hastily  laid  his  little  soiled  hand 
over  the  page,  and  the  ink  being  wet  and  thickly 
laid  on,  the  consequence  was  that  the  few  sen- 
tences lie  had  so  laboriously  accomplished  were 
blotted  almost  beyond  recognition,  and  the  hand 
he  turned  in  dismay  toward  his  brother  was 
smeared  with  ink. 

But  instead  of  expressing  the  sympathy  Paul 
evidently  expected.  Hugh  only  burst  into  a  mali- 
cious laugh,  saying,  sneeriugly :  "You  see,  you 
had  to  rub  it  out.  I'm  so  delighted  !" 

"Then  I'll  do  something  to  your  letter  !"  cried 
Paul,  now  roused  almost  to  frenzy;  and  there 
•presently  ensued  a  chase  round  the  table,  the 
cover  of  which  was  almost  dragged  off  in  their 
rouu'h  contact  with  it.  Hugh  holding  his  own  let- 
ter all  the  time  aloft,  ;md,  confident  in  his  supe- 
rior  swiftness  and  dexterity,  experiencing  almost 
a  pleasant  feeling  of  excitement  in  the  race,  while 
poor  little  Paul,  las  heart  bursting  witli  Us  sense 
of  wrong  and  injury,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears 
he  could  scarcely  repress,  struggled  vainly  after 
him. 

But  there  was  another  party  in  the  chase,  of 
whom  neither  of  them  was  aware,  and  this  was 
Pippino  tiie  goblin,  who  capered  after  them  in 
•an  ecstasy  of  delight,  though  his  time  for  action 
had  m>t  yet  come. 

Could  anything  cure  boys  of  their  thoughtless- 
ness? Hugh  and  Paul  knew  that  their  father  was 
walking  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  dining-room 
windows  smoking  his  afternoon  cigar,  but  it  did 
not  occur  to  them  that  he  might  be  listening  with 
gathering  impatience  to  the  tumult  in  the  dining- 
room.  At  last,  throwing  wide  open  the  window, 
he  put  his  long  leg  over,  and  appeared  before  the 
noisy  culprits,  who  stopped  short,  Hugh  with  the 
letter  still  in  his  hand,  and  Paul  hot  and  exhaust- 
ed, but,  at  this  sudden  apparition  of  his  father, 
more  terrified  than  either, 

"  Whiit's  all  this  about?"  asked  Mr.  McAlpine, 
in  a  harsh  voice,  and  bending  his  brows  sternly 
on  Paul.  "  What  disgraceful  noise  was  that?"  he 
added,  more  threateningly,  on  receiving  no  an- 
swer ;  and  now  he  looked  at  Hugh. 

"Paul  wanted  to  blot  my  letter,"  said  Hugh, 
though  with  no  great  alacrity,  to  give  him  his  due. 

"  Because  he  made  me  blot  mine,"  Paul  put  in, 
tremulously. 

"Is  this  the  case?" demanded  Mr.  McAlpine  of 
his  eldest  son.  as  if  from  him  only  he  could  ex- 
pect to  hear  the  truth. 

"  NTo  ;  he  did  it  himself ;  I  only  wished  to  look 
at  it,"  said  Hugh,  though  with  even  less  alacrity 
than  before;  for  lie  saw  which  way  his  father's 
wnith  was  tending,  and  would  gladly  have  avert- 
e.l  it  from  Paul  if  he  could  have  done  so  without 
any  risk  to  himself. 

But  Mr.  McAlpine  was  looking  surprisingly 
angry,  considering  how  small  the  provocation 
had  'been  "This  is  not  the  first  time  you've 
offended  me  to-day,  sir."  he  fiercely  exclaimed, 
and  lifting  his  hand,  he  aimed  a  blow  at  Paul's 
head 

But  Pippino,  who  had  been  all  on  the  alert,  and 
Whose  time  had  now  come,  seized  the  blow  be- 


fore it  fell,  and  dealt  it  in  stunning  fashion  to 
Hugh,  who,  raising  his  hand  quickly  to  the  place, 
thought  his  eyes  must  have  deceived  him,  while 
Mr.  McAlpiue's  hand  fell  softly,  as  his  mother's 
might  have  done,  on  the  flushed,  tear-stained 
cheek  of  Paul,  who,  scarcely  believing  his  senses, 
turned  a  look  of  such  sweet  and  grateful  surprise 
upon  his  father  that  that  gentleman  was  sudden- 
ly touched  to  the  quick  with  a  sense  of  his  past 
unkindness  to  the  child. 

"Don't  let  me  ever  catch  you  bullying  your 
little  brother  again,  sir,"  was  all  he  said,  howev- 
er, addressing  Hugh,  who  was  still  holding  his 
hand  to  the  seat  of  the  blow,  which,  strange  to 
say,  had  left  not  the  slightest  mark.  "Pooh! 
pooh  :  that  wouldn't  have  hurt  a  fly,"  observed 
his  father,  as  if  in  answer  to  the  boy's  unspoken 
protest. 

"But  my  arm  must  have  been  bewitched,"  lie 
reflected  afterward,  feeling  not  a  little  bewilder- 
ed at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken. 

From  this  day  forth  began  a  new  state  of  things 
for  Paul,  who,  from  being  the  object  of  his  fa- 
ther's harshness  and  often  of  his  brother's  tyran- 
ny, became  a  most  considered  member  of  the  lit- 
tle household.  And,  strange  to  say,  the  incident 
we  have  recorded  had  also  a  wonderful  effect  for 
good  on  Hugh  ;  for,  so  far  from  becoming  jealous 
of  Paul  as  he  marked  his  father's  growing  affec- 
tion for  him,  he  was  pleased  at  the  change.  And 
henceforth  such  peace  and  happiness  reigned 
amongst  them  that  Pippino  soon  gave  up  his 
visits  to  Llewellan  Cottage,  having  no  more  oc- 
casion to  interfere  in  the  family  affairs  of  Mr. 
McAlpiue  and  his  sons.  PAULINE  W.  R. 

BlKKENHEAD,  E.M1LAND. 


MANCHESTER,  ENGLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  am  a  little  girl  eleven 
years  old— I  shall  be  twelve  in  May.  I  am  very, 
very  fond  of  pets.  I  have  a  cat  called  Poppy ; 
t  \v<>  chickens,  Princess  and  Ruby ;  and  two  hens, 
Snowflake  and  Blanche.  Poppy  is  very  pretty. 
We  used  to  have  three  white  rabbits,  but  they  all 
died.  I  have  one  sister,  Maud,  and  one  brother, 
Harold.  We  like  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very 
much  indeed;  we  take  it  in  weekly.  I  like  Louisa 
M.  Alcott's  stories.  We  get  it  every  Friday.  We 
have  a  nice  little  tricycle,  and  enjoy  riding  it  very 
much.  We  play  tennis  and  croquet  in  the  sum- 
mer. IDA  N. 


THANET,  ENGLAND. 

I  am  only  seven  years  old.  Once  I  had  a  little 
canary-bird,  but  one  day  I  went  to  look  at  it,  and 
it  was  gone.  Are  you  fond  of  little  children? 
Please  print  this  letter.  Good-by.  FAITH  T.  O. 


GDNSISON,  COLORADO. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— There  are  about  two  feet 
of  snow  here  this  winter,  and  the  snow-shoeing 
is  very  good.  I  have  a  pair  of  snow-shoes  nine 
feet  long  and  three  inches  wide.  They  slide  very 
fast  on  a  hill,  and  I  get  a  good  many  tumbles. 
As  soon  as  the  snow  melts  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  water,  and  then  the  wild-ducks  come.  I  like 
to  shoot  them  very  much,  as  they  are  very  good 
eating.  I  liked  the  story  of  "  Two  Arrows"  very 
much,  and  was  sorry  when  it  ended.  I  do  not 
like  to  fish,  although  we  have  plenty  of  trout 
here  in  the  summer.  GEORGE  A.  C. 


MANKATO,  MINNESOTA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. — I  am  a  little  girl  eleven 
years  old,  and  I  live  in  Mankato.  I  go  to  the 
State  Normal  School  here,  and  study  spelling, 
reading,  geography,  language,  writing,  music,  and 
botany  in  the  summer.  This  city  is  quite  large, 
and  there  are  a  great  many  people  here.  It  is 
very  cold  in  winter,  and  the  children  have  very 
nice  times  coasting  and  sleighing,  but  there  are 
not  any  very  good  places  near  for  skating.  There 
are  a  great  many  trees  and  woods.  I  like  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  much,  and  am  very 
much  interested  in  "Jo's  Opportunity,"  as  every 
one  calls  me  Jo.  I  remaiu  your  constant  reader, 

JOSIE  A. 


WEST  CHESTER,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

We  are  two  "bosom-friends,"  as  the  story- 
books say.  Emily,  or  Demmie,  is  the  eldest,  and 
will  be  fourteen  in  April ;  Bessie,  who  is  a  head 
the  taller,  is  two  months  the  younger  of  the  two. 
We  would  like  to  join  the  Little  Housekeepers, 
as  we  are  very  fond  of  cooking.  We  have  such 
funny  Mother  Hubbard  aprons  for  the  kitchen, 
which  are  so  long  they  almost  touch  the  ground. 
We  would  advise  every  girl  who  wishes  to  keep 
her  dress  clean  while  cooking  to  have  them.  We 
think  cooking  one  of  the  most  useful  tilings  a 
girl  can  learn,  and  we  think  the  Postmistress 
agrees  with  us;  does  she  not?  Often  while  one 
of  us  is  rolling  pie  crust,  the  other  reads  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  aloud.  We  like  to  read  the  letters 
in  the  Post-office  Box.  and  particularly  the  kind 
words  the  Postmistress  adds.  We  have  an  old 
pony  named  Nellie.  She  is  very  gentle,  but  some- 
times she  has  "  little  tempers."  She  does  not  like 
two  people  on  her  back.  One  day  we  both  got  on 
her  back  and  started  up  the  street.  Nellie  mean- 
while laying  plans  for  vengeance.  The  first  cross- 
ing she  cnnie  to  she  kicked  up  her  heels  and  threw 
us  off.  We  went  right  under  her  heels,  and  of 
course  we  thought  she  would  kick  us.  But  she 
didn't ;  she  waited  until  we  got  up,  and  then 


started  for  the  stable  on  a  gallop,  while  we  sat 
on  the  curbstone  and  laughed.  Our  cousin  Alice 
has  a  black  kitten  which  sleeps  with  her  every 
night.  It  feels  very  pleasant  on  the  cold  winter 
nights,  and  its  purring  puts  us  to  sleep.  We 
would  like  so  much  to  thank  Miss  Alcott  for  the 
good  her  books  have  done,  but  we  suppose  she  is 
bothered  enough.  DEMMIE  and  BESSIE. 


BLIIOMINGTOV,  NEBRASKA. 

I  am  eleven  years  old  ;  my  birthday  comes  on 
the  18th  of  November.  I  live  on  a  farm  near 
Bloomington.  I  walk  to  school  every  morning; 
I  study  geography,  grammar,  arithmetic,  hygiene, 
and  history.  I  have  a  brother.  Earl,  older  than  my- 
self. We  have  very  much  fun  coast  ing  on  the  hills; 
we  have  nice  sleds.  I  would  like  very  much  to 
see  you,  and  would  like  to  correspond  with  some 
little  girl  of  my  age.  I  like  this  paper  very  much, 
and  I  watch  for  it  every  week.  For  pets  I  have 
a  cat  and  some  pigeons;  my  cat  is  black,  and 
sometimes  is  very  naughty.  Can  I  belong  to  the 
Little  Housekeepers' Club? 

With  much  love,  I  am  LEOLA  E.  V. 

Of  course  you  may. 


OWEGO,  NEW  YORK. 

I  am  a  boy  fourteen  years  old,  and  take  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  I  think  it  is  the  best 
paper  I  ever  took.  You  may  think  it  is  absurd, 
hut  I  like  Howard  Pyle's  fairy  tales  very  much. 
I  was  born  in  Cracow.  Austria,  a  place  of  about 
60.000  population.  I  study  arithmetic,  grammar, 
word  analysis,  and  drawing.  I  have  passed  re- 
gents'examination  in  spelling  and  geography.  I 
would  like  to  have  some  boy  correspond  with 
me.  LEN  BANDLER. 


LEXINGTON,  MISSISSIPPI. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. —  My  brother  has  taken 
this  delightful  paper  since  1882,  and  likes  it  very 
much,  especially  the  story  of  "  Two  Arrows,"  but 
I  believe  I  like  "Rolf  House"  better  than  any 
story  I  ever  read.  I  think  that  was  just  splendid, 
as  are  all  of  Mrs.  Lillie's  stories.  I  have  two  bro- 
thers and  two  sisters.  I  don't  go  to  school,  but 
my  brothers  and  my  eldest  sister  go,  and  so  am 
I  going  in  March.  I  wish,  like  Fanny  B.  McP.. 
that  you  would  put  your  picture  at  the  top  of 
the  Post-office  Box  page  some  time.  I  wish 
some  little  girl  of  my  age  would  write  to  me  ;  I 
would  take  so  much  pleasure  in  answering  and 
reading  her  letter. 

KATE  F.  MEADE  (aged  eight  years). 


SALEM,  OREGON. 

My  favorite  authors  are  Lucy  C.  Lillie,  John  R. 
C'oryell.  and  Howard  Pyle.  I  live  with  my  grand- 
parents. We  reside  in  one  of  the  largest  houses 
in  Salem.  I  have  one  little  sister  eight  years  old ; 
her  name  is  Gussie.  I  am  thirteen  years  old. 

RITA  L. 


PUZZLES   FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 
A  DIAMOND. 

1.  A  letter.    2.  An  animal.    3.  A  girl's  name.    4. 
To  fasten.    5.  A  letter.  EVA  P.  BELLOWS. 


No.  2. 

THREE  SQUARES. 

1.— 1.  An  exhibition,  3.  Part  of  Alderney.  3. 
An  opinion.  4.  To  peruse. 

2,— 1.  A  kind  of  grain,  a.  Space.  3.  To  rend. 
4.  One  of  the  Channel  Islands. 

3.— 1.  A  small  sleigh.  2.  Crippled.  3.  A  girl's 
name.  4.  Deceased.  NAT  SUTHERLAND. 

No.  3. 
PI. 

Otw  eitllt  nskeitt,  eon  oysmrt  ghitn, 
Abgne  ot  aqurlre  nart  etnh  ot  ifhgt; 
Neo  ahd  a  umseo,  eht  eorht  adh  enon, 
Nda  hatt  aws  eht  awy,  ten  eulqarr  ugnbe. 

DIDYMUS. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  328. 


No.  1.—  THAN 
HIRE 
ARAB 
N  E  B  O 


No.  2.— 


L 

NAT 
LATIN 

T  I  N 

N 


HARM 
ASIA 
RIND 
MADE 

G 

ART 

G  KEEK 

T  E  N 

K 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  William  I'  ('one.  Arthur  Crabtree,  Walter 
P.  Crabtree,  F.  E.  Field.  Willie  D.  Davis,  Ethel 
Georgina  Jackson,  Edgar  Strong  Stow.  M.  P.. 
Edith  M  Bryant,  Henry  M.  Rochester,  Harry 
Howard  Hemstreet.  Eddie  M.  Baldwin,  Alice 
Bookstaver,  Emily  Jetson.  Anna  Payne,  Kitty 
Parrish,  Oliver  D.,  and  John  M.  Kalmia. 


[For  EXCHANGES,  s«  '3d  and  M  page*  of  cover.} 
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HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


VOLUME  VII. 


AN   A RROW  ESCAPE:    A    TALE   OF   A    IXMi    IN    AFRICA. 


(i.) 

[T  \v:is  a  gallant  sporting  man, 
And  lie  was  homeward  bound, 


And  as  lie  went  his  leather  trunk 
Fell  out   upon  the  ground, 


The  which  his  faithful   little  dog. 
Who  rail   behind   them,  found. 


' 


(4.) 

The  natives  of  that  country  were 
_A  very   barbarous  race, 


(5.) 

And  when  they  saw  the  leather  trunk 
Tlieir  arrows  fell  apace, 


Uloa 


1  C 


While  Toby — that's  t  lie  doggie's  name- 
Behind  it  hid  his  face. 


It  chanced  the  gallant   sporting  man, 
l'i  i  reiving  something  wrong. 


(8.) 

With  sailor-boy  retraced  his  steps- 
The  way   it   was  not  long. 


(9.) 

The  other  sailor  staid  behind, 
And  whistled  him   a   song. 


(10.) 

Tin;  sporting  man  he  iired  his  gun, 
With  aspect  stern  and  bold, 


(11.) 

And  then   the   lierce  barbarians 
1'eiveived  they  had  been  "sold." 


(12.) 

The  meeting  of  the  man  and  dog 
Was  touching  to  behold. 


(13.) 

A  narrow  'scape  in  truth  they  had, 
That  dog  and  that  valise ; 


(14.) 

And  as  they  sailed  for  home  that  day, 
My  story  now  must  cease. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE 
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HABPEE'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


VOLUME  VII. 


LIVING  LUNCH  BASKETS. 

BY  JOHN   R.  CORYELL. 

01-  course  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  you  should 
carry  your  lunch  with  you  when  you  are  going  to  be 
away  from  home  all  day,  but  think  of  an  animal  doing 
such  a  thing! 

There  is  the  camel,  for  instance.  Everybody  knows 
thai  it  carries  its  drinking  water  with  it,  but  it  does  more; 
il  . -arries  its  lunch  too.  That  hump  on  the  camel's  back 
is  not  a  curvature  of  the  spine,  as  it  may  seem,  but  a  mass 
of  fatty  material.  That  hump,  in  fact,  is  the  camel's 
lunch  basket. 

When  a  well-fed,  healthy  camel  starts  out  oil  a  jour- 
ney across  the  desert,  its  water  pouch  is  full,  and  its 
hump  is  big.  When  water  fails,  the  camel  has  only  to 
draw  on  its  reservoir,  and  when  food  is  wanting,  the 
hump  is  called  upon. 

Not  that  the  camel  helps  itself  to  bites  of  its  hump. 
That  would  be  a  decidedly  uncomfortable  way  of  getting 
a  meal,  and  very  likely  the  camel  would  rather  go  hun- 
iii-\  than  di>  that.  In  some  way  the  hump  is  gradually 
absorbed,  and  for  a  long  time  after  the  camel  has  been 
unable  tn  find  anything  to  eat,  it  can  get  along  very 
comfortably  on  what  its  hump  supplies  it  with.  By- 
aud-by.  of  course,  the  hump  is  used  up,  and  then  the 
camel  will  starve  as  quickly  as  any  other  animal. 

A  great  deal  more  like  a  genuine  lunch  basket  is  the 
bay  the  pelican  carries  its  food  in.  The  pelican  is  about 
as  ungainly  and  odd  a  bird  as  can  be  found,  and  yet 
is  a  very  interesting  one.  It  has  great  webbed  feet, 
short  legs,  big  body,  huge  wings,  and  an  enormous 
head. 

Its  head  is  mostly  bill,  and  on  the  under  part  of  the  bill 
is  a  llabby  bag  made  of  tough  skin.  That  bag  can  stretch 
and  stretch  until  it  can  hold  an  incredible  quantity  of 
lish,  for  it  is  in  that  bag  that  the  pelican  puts  the  fish  it 
catches  for  its  food.  When  the  bag  is  full,  the  pelican 
rises  heavily  from  the  sea,  and  with  broad  sweeps  of  its 
great  wings  flaps  slowly  to  the  shore,  where  it  alights 
and  prepares  to  enjoy  the  meal  it  has  earned.  One  by 
one  the  still  living  fish  are  tossed  into  the  air,  and  come 
down  head  first  into  the  wide-opened  mouth  of  the  hun- 
gry bird. 

Then  there  are  some  of  the  South  American  monkeys 
which  have  curious  little  lunch  baskets  in  their  cheeks. 
Everybody  must  have  seen  monkeys  stuffing  and  stuffing 
food  into  their  mouths  until  their  cheeks  were  bulged 
quite  out  of  shape. 

It  looks  as  if  the  greedy  little  fellows  were  merely 
cramming  their  mouths  full.  The  truth  is,  many  of  the 
monkeys  have  queer  little  pockets  in  their  cheeks  into 
which  they  can  stow  enough  food  for  a  meal.  Nor  do 
the  full  cheeks  interfere  at  all  with  the  chewing  of  the 
monkeys  any  more  than  if  the  pockets  were  outside  in- 
stead of  inside  of  the  mouth. 

But  there  is  a  little  animal  called  the  pouched  rat  which 
has  an  odder  way  than  this  of  carrying  its  food.  On 
each  side  of  its  face  is  a  pouch  which  looks  very  much 
like  a  kid  glove  finger  drawn  in  at  one  end.  These 
pouches  stick  straight  out  from  the  face,  and  can  be  made 
to  hold  a  large  supply  of  food. 

The  cow  and  deer  and  sheep  and  other  similar  ani- 
mals have  still  another  way  of  laying  in  a  supply  of  food. 
They  bite  off  grass  and  leaves  and  swallow  them  without 
chewing  at  all.  That  food  goes  into  a  special  stomach, 
there  to  stay  until  it  is  wanted.  When  the  animal  is 
ready  for  it,  a  ball  of  the  food  is  made  up  in  that  first 
stomach,  and  sent  up  into  the  animal's  mouth.  That  ball 
is  just  a  mouthful,  and  the  animal  can  chew  it  comfort- 
ably. After  it  is  chewed  and  swallowed  it  goes  into  the 
proper  stomach,  and  is  digested.  Eating  in  that  way  is 
called  ruminating. 


JO'S    OPPORTUNITY/ 

BY    LUCY   C.   LILLIE, 

AUTHOR  OF  "  NAN,"  "  ROLF  HOUSE,"  ETC.,  ETC. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
"  rpHERE!  if  my  life  depended  upon  it,  I  couldn't  go  up 

_1_    that  ladder  again  !" 

The  speaker  was  one  of  a  group  of  girls  who  had  been 
busy  all  a  certain  August  afternoon  decorating  the  school-  ; 
house  at  Burnham  for  its  annual  "teachers'  and  friends'  ] 
meeting." 

"I'm  all  tired  out,"  the  girl  continued,  sitting  down  and 
regarding  her  last  effort  with  complacency. 

"Where  is  Rachel  Dawsoii?"  said  a  second  voice — that 
of  a  slim,  active-looking  girl  of  about  fourteen,  who  joined 
the  group  with  a  very  earnest  and  preoccupied  manner. 

"  I  think  she  went  up  to  Mrs.  Burton's  for  something,"  ' 
was  the  answer;  "but  Mary  Brooks  is  here." 

The  name  was  no  sooner  spoken  than  a  voice  from  be-  ;1 
hind  a  pile  of  summer  vines  and  wild  flowers  said,  "Yes,  |  < 
I'm   here;"  and  a  tall  figure,  which  I  think  no  one  in  ', 
Ash  field  could  have  recognized  as  Jo  Markham's,  came  iu 
view,  its  owner  standing  up  above  her  work,  and  looking 
out  upon  the  other  girls  with  a  quiet  glance. 

In  the  fourteen  months  of  life  at  Burnham  Jo  had  al- 
tered surprisingly.     She   had  seemed  to  "shoot  up."  as 
Mrs.  Dawson  said,  into  a  tall  girl  of  sixteen  "almost  while 
you  looked  at  her";  but  with  the  childish  roundness  ,,r 
plumpness  Jo  had  lost  some  of  her  old  vigor.     The  brown 
tints  of  her  cheeks  and  hands  had  given  way  to  a  clear- 
toned   healthful  white,  but  the  outline  of  her  face  was 
delicate  now,  making  her  eyes  look  darker  and  more  wist- , 
ful  than  ever;  and  in  place  of  the  rough  masses  of  huir 
were  smooth  brown  locks,  brushed  back  as  Rachel  wore 
hers,  ignorant  of  "bangs,"  and  coiled  neatly  at  the  back, 
the    most  recent    touch    of   "girlhood's   new   beginning 
grace."     Rachel  Dawson  had  insisted  upon  this,  and  Jo, , 
conscious  of  her  height,  and  perhaps  of  the  seriousness  of  i 
the  face  which  looked  at  her  once  a  day  from  her  little , 
mirror,  yielded,  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  long  braids  of  hair; 
she  was  tired  of  caring  for  and  wearing  down  her  back. 

Jo  had  never  left  the  Dawsons.     During  Rachel's  ill- i 
ness  she  had  proved  so  efficient  a  helper   in   the  little 
household,  the  invalid  had  grown  so  fond  of  her  quiet, , 
orderly,  and  active  ways  that,  when  she  was  up  and  about 
again,  she  had  decreed  that  Jo,  or  "Mary  Brooks."  was  to 
remain  and  help  them  at  home,  attending  Mr.  Tone's  even- 
ing classes,  and  picking  up  the  sort  of  millinery  and  fan- 
ex   \\ork  for  which  Mrs.  Dawson  was  famous  in  Burnham. 

In  a  household  of  wealthier  or  idler  people  Jo  might  not, 
have  prospered,  nor  have  kept  her  Ashfield  story  so  secure- 
ly to  herself;  but  good-hearted  and  "homely, "in  its  best 
meaning,  as  the  Dawsous  were,  they  had  to  work  hard  late 
and  early,  so  that  Jo  found  plenty  of  occupation  of  a 
healthy  kind,  which,  mingled  as  it  was  with  a  sense  of 
security  and  a  pleasant  home,  where  she  was  treated  from 
the  first  like  one  of  the  family,  was  the  very  safest  and, 
best  thing  which  could  have  happened  to  Jo;  and  once  or 
twice  it  had  occurred  to  her  that  it  might  not  have  hap- 
pened if  she  had  started  forth  from  Ashfield  in  a  different 
frame  of  mind — been  at  heart  rebellious,  wicked,  or  only 
anxious  for  freedom. 

So  the  home-like,  constant  activity  was  good,  and  the 
companionship  of  a  cheerful,  bright  girl  of  her  own  age 
the  very  best  thing  possible,  while  much  of  the  tenderness 
which  was  so  deep  in  the  girl's  heart  was  lavished  on  baby 
Jo.  Never  was  she  too  tired  or  busy  or  down-hearted 
not  to  be  glad  of  the  child's  presence,  the  feeling  of  the 
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little  face  pressed  against  her  own,  the  tiny  arms  held  fast 
about  her  neck.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Dawson  was  given  to  good- 
natured  complaints  that  her  Jo  never  would  look  at  an y 
one  else  if  "  Mary"  was  around. 

So  Jo  had  put  her  shoulder  well  to  the  wheel,  and  all 
influences  had  worked  for  good,  not  the  least  important  of 
which  was  the  fact  of  Mrs.  Burton's  having  been  interested 
in  her  from  the  first.  That  lady's  son  also  had  been  better 
pleased  with  Jo  than  with  most  of  his  mother's  protegees, 
and  at  the  evening  classes  he  often  stopped  to  have  a  word 
or  two  with  the  anxious,  painstaking,  though  not  over- 
brilliant  scholar,  who  had  learned  at  last  to  read  and  write 
and  cipher,  and  keep  Mrs.  Dawsoii's  store  accounts  quite 
accurately.  To  give  all  the  details  of  Jo's  life  at  Burnliam 
would  be  impossible,  but  they  seemed  to  her,  looking  back 
a  long  time  afterward,  to  have  included  many  things  of 
greater  consequence  than  she  had  dreamed.  The  seed 
Faith  had  sown  and  seen  spring  into  life  was  tended  and 
nourished;  the  green  stem  and  the  first  leaflets  were  wait- 
ing for  a  time  of  bloom,  and  Jo  had  a  vague  feeling  often 
that  something  more  was  going  to  happen  to  her. 

The  Burnliam  young  people  had  accepted  Jo  as  Rachel 
Dawson's  friend,  and  always  included  her  in  school  treats 
and  picnics,  teachers'  festivals,  and  the  like;  but  the  girl, 
not  used  even  to  such  simple  "  society'1  of  girls  and  boys 
of  her  own  age,  shrank  from  anything  that  demanded  of 
her  more  than  to  be  a  "  helper,"  as  she  was  on  this  occa- 
sion— a  great  one  for  Burnliam,  since  people  had  been  in- 
vited from  far  and  wide. 

"Rachel  has  the  flag  we  want,  Mary,"  said  the  first 
speaker;  "do  you  mind  going  up  to  Mrs.  Burton's  for 
her  :" 

"I'll  go,"  answered  Jo,  readily.  She  came  out  from 
behind  the  tangle  of  greenery,  and  put  on  her  hat  and 
gloves.  One  strongly  characteristic  feature  of  "Jo  Mark- 
ham"  remained.  To  be  out  on  the  water,  walking  up  the 
hills  or  down  in  the  valley,  morning,  noon,  or  night,  at 
any  time,  in  any  weather,  was  still  her  delight,  and  much 
as  she  enjoyed  decorating  the  long  school-room,  she  was 
glad  of  the  chance  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  The  August 
day  was  very  warm.  Burnliam 's  main  street,  although 
well  shaded,  had  the  heavy  stillness  which  makes  a  sum- 
mer day,  in  spite  of  sweet  fragrance  and  the  abundant 
green,  seem  oppressive,  and  Jo  walked  slowly,  wishing 
that  a  breeze  would  come  up  before  evening  and  cool  the 
air,  or  else,  she  thought,  the  school-house,  with  so  many 
people  in  it,  would  be  stifling.  She  was  wondering  who 
were  the  strangers  from  a  distance  who  were  to  come,  re- 
calling the  different  names  she  had  heard,  none  of  which 
were  familiar  to  her.  But  the  large  square  house  was  in 
;  view,  and  just  as  Jo  roused  herself  from  her  dreaming 
she  saw  that  the  Burton  family  carriage  had  arrived,  evi- 
dently from  the  station,  with  some  of  the  visitors  whom 
1  the  old  lady  of  the  house  was  to  entertain  overnight. 

Jo,  somewhat  mechanically,  stood  still,  saw  the  door  of 
the  house  flung  open,  and  Mrs.  Burton  standing  smiling 
on  the  threshold,  while  her  son  sprang  from  the  carriage 
and  assisted  two  ladies  to  alight. 

The  smaller  and  elder  of  the  two  came  first,  and 
1  moved  toward  the  house.  Jo  took  little  heed  of  her. 
All,  it  seemed  to  her,  of  sight,  of  thought,  of  heart,  and 
soul,  for  that  moment,  was  concentrated  upon  the  second 
figure,  as  with  the  step,  the  uplifted  head,  the  fair  sweet 
glance  she  knew  so  well,  Jo  beheld  Faith  Emerson  pass 
through  the  low  gateway. 

It  was  the  work  of  but  one  moment,  yet  to  the  girl, 

standing  a  few  yards  distant,  with  one  of  her  hands  lean- 

1  ing  heavily  upon  the  railing,  the  other  tightly  clinched 

and  down  against  her  side,  it  seemed  as  though  she  had 

seen  and  thought  and  felt  what  might  have  occupied  half 

j  an  hour,  for   in  that  swift  recognition  of  Faith,  Jo  had 

detected  a  change   in  her.     Beautiful  and  gracious  and 

lovely  she  was — she  must  be  always — but  the  dear  face 


had  grown  white  and  thin,  the  hand  that  Jo  saw  held  out 
to  Mrs.  Burton,  in  its  dainty  white  silk  mitten,  was  like  a 
little  shadow,  and  the  hoop  of  pearls  was  no  longer  there. 
The  door  closed  upon  them — closed  upon  this  first  act- 
ual vision  from  Jo's  past,  and  the  girl  stood  still  in  a 
dazed,  bewildered  way,  conscious  of  an  aching  feeling  in 
her  heart  and  a  rush  of  blinding  tears  to  her  eyes.  What 
could  she  do  ?  At  first  she  thought  only  of  the  fact  that 
Faith  was  there — that  she  was  ill — and  with  it  came  the 
impulse  to  rush  in  and  see  her.  Indeed,  Jo  never  knew 
why  she  hesitated — what  dread  it  was  which  held  her 
ba'-k.  Instead  of  going,  as  was  her  custom,  to  the  front 
door,  she  hurried  around  to  the  kitchen  entrance,  sent  the 
message  to  Rachel,  and  then  sped  away,  her  heart  beat- 
ing, her  eyes  heavy  with  those  sudden  though  unshed  tears, 
her  chief  thought  being  to  reach  home  as  soon  as  possible. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

MRS.  DAWSON  and  the  children  were  in  the  parlor  back 
of  the  store,  and  Jo  called  ovit  from  the  doorway  to  her 
little  namesake,  who  toddled  forward  at  once,  eager  for 
"  Mary"  to  take  her. 

"Why,  Mary,"  said  Mrs.  Dawson,  "  you're  as  white  as 
paper.  Well,  this  is  a  hot  day." 

"I'm  tired,"  said  Jo,  wearily;  "but  I'd  like  to  take 
baby  upstairs  with  me;  you  know  I  never  mind  her." 

And  Jo  took  the  little  hand  in  her  own,  and  together 
they  slowly  made  the  ascent  of  the  stairs. 

Jo  shared  Rachel's  room  now.  She  had  her  own 
"side,"  with  a  little  bureau  and  washing-stand  and  a 
special  strip  of  carpet,  and  one  window,  a  small  one  with 
a  swinging  pane,  was  always  regarded  as  hers  by  right. 
In  this  room  was  a  low  chair,  and  Jo  seated  herself,  holding 
little  Jo  closely  in  her  arms,  and  resting  her  head  against 
the  side  of  the  window  while  her  thoughts  sped  on.  The 
little  child  was  tired  too,  and  soon  in  Jo's  comforting  arms 
fell  asleep. 

For  the  first  time  it  had  flashed  upon  her  mind  that 
perhaps  Faith  would  not  understand  why  she  had  run 
away.  In  the  last  fourteen  months  many  of  Jo's  simple 
points  of  view  had  been  slowly  changing,  influenced  by 
the  regular  home  life  with  its  straightforward  rules,  its 
very  commonplaceness.  Whereas  "Jo  Markbam"  had  no 
idea  whatever  that  any  duty  to  home  could  exist  in  Sail- 
ors' Row,  "Mary,"  living  day  by  day  in  the  cheerful,  home- 
like, though  simple  atmosphere  of  the  Dawson  family, 
had  gradually  learned  to  appreciate  what  the  daily  duties 
and  obligations  of  life  are,  and  to  think  vaguely  and  with 
many  fluttering  fears  of  going  back  to  Ashfield,  where  the 
thought  of  the  jail  still  came  over  her  with  sickening  fear, 
that  perhaps  she  had  no  right  to  run  away  as  she  did.  I 
speak  of  all  this  because  in  thinking  of  Jo's  story  it  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  God  helped  her  into  the  right 
places  so  tenderly, so  mercifully.  Could  any  two  years  and 
a  half  have  included  better  lessons  or  better  influences  ? 

"Why,  Mary,"  said  Rachel,  suddenly,  coming  into  the 
room,  "aren't  you  getting  ready  to  go  down  to  the  school- 
house  ?  You  know  Mrs.  Mason  asked  us  to  be  prompt 
there  by  six  o'clock.  Mrs.  Jones  is  coming  over  to  be 
with  the  children,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  Rachel."  said  Jo,  lifting  her  heavy  eyes.  "  I  don't 
think  I  can  go  down ;  perhaps  later.  I  don't  feel  a  bit 
well." 

Rachel  was  at  her  friend's  side  in  an  instant,  her  cheery, 
round  face  full  of  compassion. 

"You  do  look  white,"  she  said,  "and  your  eyes  are  as 
big  as  saucers.  Won't  you  try  and  sec  if  a  cup  of  tea 
helps  you?  Do  put  that  heavy  child  down;  I  should 
think  this  hot  day  was  enough  without,  that." 

But  Jo  held  her  little  charge  until,  Mrs.  Dawson  and 
Rachel  having  gone  off  in  great  spirits,  though  full  of 
sympathy  for  the  one  left  behind,  she  was  alone.  Then, 
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putting  the  baby  and  Rosy  to  bed,  she  went  down-stairs, 
wherevold  Mrs.  Jones  was  having  a  cup  of  tea,  and  asking 
hei1  to  "keep  an  ear"  to  the  children,  she  put  oil  her  hat 
and  went  out  of  the  house. 

Faith  and  Miss  Grace  would,  she  knew,  sit  with  the 
party  from  Mrs.  Burton's,  and  as  she  had  helped  set  the 
tables  that  afternoon,  she  knew  where  their  places  would 
be — directly  at  the  upper  end  of  the  longest  table,  close 
to  a  window,  which,  on  so  warm  a  night  as  this,  would 
surely  be  open.  So,  thought  Jo,  if  she  went  down  there 
a  little  later,  she  could  at  least  be  within  sight  and  sound 
of  her  beloved  friend;  and  perhaps  she  herself  was  so 
changed  Faith  would  not  know  her, -even  if  she  were  in 
the  room  helping  to  wait  on  the  table,  as  she  had  promised 
to  do.  Jo  had  taken  a  critical  look  at  herself  in  the  glass, 
noted  how  much  clearer  of  color  and  thinner  of  face  she 
was ;  but  she  had  only  the  faintest  idea  of  what  impression 
she  used  to  produce  on  anybody's  mind.  Looking  at  her 
quiet,  earnest  face,  with  its  frame- work  of  perfectly  smooth 
hair,  and  its  grave,  dark  eyes,  the  girl  had  asked  herself, 
with  a  wistful  smile,  what  did  "Jo  Markham"  look  like? 
She  felt  sure  it  was  not  quite  like  this. 

By  eight  o'clock  the  supper  party  would  be  assembled. 


Jo  loitered  about  the  beach 
road  while  the  summer  dusk 
gathered  and  the  evening 
closed  in.  The  warm,  still 
night  was  very  lovely  out- 
of-doors;  but  Jo  was  fever- 
ishly eager  to  see  Faith,  and 
as  soon  as  the  shadows  were 
close  enough  she  made  her 
way  to  the  school-house,  and 
around  to  that  end  where  she 
knew  the  window  opened 
upon  a  bit  of  lawn. 

Jo  stood  still  a  moment 
near  the  open  window.  She 
hardly  dared  go  farther;  but 
at  last  courage  came.  She 
knelt  down  on  the  soft,  dry 
grass,  and  keeping  in  shadow 
at  one  side,  looked  in. 

The  room  presented  the 
appearance  customary  on 
such  occasions.  A  large  dec- 
orated platform  at  the  upper 
end  was  deserted  now,  hut 
would,  as  Jo  knew,  soon  be 
occupied  by  the  performers 
and  speakers  of  the  evening. 
Meanwhile  there  was  anima- 
tion enough  in  the  scene  be- 
low. Three  long  tables  were 
filled  to  their  utmost  capacity 
with  the  school  committees  , 
from  different  neighboring  . 
towns,  as  well  as  those  of : 
Burnham  itself — with  teach- 
ers, friends,  visitors,  and 
"sympathizers."  Never  had 
Burnham  gathered  together 
such  a  company ;  but  the 
eyes  of  one  observer  sought 
one  face  and  figure  only,  and 
these,  with  a  quick  draw-1 
ing  in  of  her  breath,  Jo  had 
found. 

The  long,  narrow  table 
reached  to  the  very  farthest 
point  of  the  room,  and  was 
drawn  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  window.  At  the  head 

sat  Mr.  Burton,  his  broad  shoulders  almost  framed  by  the 
lintel,  but  at  his  right  was  Faith;  and  Jo,  crouching  in 
the  still,  cool  darkness  outside,  feasted  her  lonely  eyes 
eagerly  upon  her. 

Faith  was  talking  and  listening  with  a  look  of  soft 
pleasure  and  interest,  and  it  gave  her  cheeks  their  old 
pretty  pink  color  once  again.  Jo  took  in  every  detail  of 
the  dear  face,  every  detail  of  the  dress  she  wore:  the  soft 
white  muslins,  and  ribbons  of  creamy  satin ;  the  little  chip 
bonnet,  with  its  tuft  of  buttercups  and  delicate  green 
leaves.  How  pure  and  simple  and  like  Faith  it  all  looked ! 
Jo  strained  her  ears  to  listen  for  every  word  that  fell  from 
Miss  Emerson's  lips.  After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Bur- 
ton, 

"It  is  too  bad,"  Faith  was  saying;  "I  wish  I  might 
stay,  but,  you  see,  my  cousin  Bertie  is  so  interested  in 
this  trial,  as,  indeed,  every  one  in  Ashfleld." 

"  I  think  they  have  taken  a  long  time  to  find  the  mur- 
derer, "said  Mrs.  Burton.  "If  it  had  been  in  Burnham 
now,  dear  Miss  Emerson,  we  wouldn't  have  left  a  stone 
unturned." 

And  the  little  old  lady  laughed  quizzically,  while  hei 
sou  said,  "My  mother  means  she  would  have  taken  it  in 
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hand  herself.  I  don't  doubt  she  would  have  unearthed 
the  real  culprit." 

''The  chief  trouble,"  said  Faith's  soft  voice  again, 
"seems  to  be  that  the  very  witnesses  are  such  a  low  set 
it  is  hard  to  rely  upon  them  for  anything.  Still,  my 
cousin  Bertie,  who  is  studying  law,  you  know,  in  Mr. 
Hogencamp's  office,  maintains  that  he  believes  this  lad, 
Sandy  Martin,  is  not  guilty.  But  everything  is  against 
him.  He  was  seen  quarrelling  with  the  young  man  in 
the  afternoon,  and  threatening  him,  and  they  were  also 
seen  together  about  an  hour  before  the  man  was  mur- 
dered. The  boy  is  in  a  condition  of  the  most  abject 
terror.  "What  goes  chiefly  against  him  is  that  lie  ran 
away  directly  afterward,  and  has  only  just  now  been 
caught." 

"Dear  me!  dear  me!"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Burton. 

Faith's  voice  went  on  : 

"  You  see,  the  very  same  night  poor  young  Moxon  was 
murdered  there  was  an  attempted  robbery  at  our  house, 
and  so  the  village  constables  were  in  a  general  state  of 
confusion  the  next  day,  as  one  of  the  men  concerned  in 
the  robbery  was  an  old  offender,  and  they  had  been  on 
the  lookout  for  him  a.  long  time.  He  escaped,-and  was 
caught  again,  and  died  soon  afterward.  This  boy,  Sandy 
Martin,  was  his  son.  It  was  a  dreadfully  exciting  night 
for  Ashfielcl,  I  assure  you.  The  Rexfords'  yacht  was 
plundered,  and  the  robbery,  or  attempt,  at  our  house,  took 
place  precisely  at  the  hour  of  the  murder." 

"What  was  that  ?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Burton,  looking  to- 
ward the  window. 

A  sound  had  come  in  suddenly,  something  like  a 
moan  or  the  spasmodic  drawing  of  a  breath ;  but  Jo  had 
shrunk  back,  away  out  of  hearing  or  sight,  creeping  on 
like  some  wounded  creature  until  she  reached  a  place 
where  she  could  sit  down  in  the  darkness  alone,  and 
there,  clasping  her  arms  about  her  knees,  she  let  her 
head  fall  down  upon  them. 


She  had  thought  something  would  happen  ;  and  now 
it  had.  And  although  in  the  most  confused,  bewilder- 
ing fashion,  she  felt  sure  that  it  would  take  her  back  to 
Ashfleld  to  be  disgraced  forever.  The  poor  child  tried 
vainly  to  move  her  lips  in  prayer,  to  think  how  she  could 
avert  so  terrible  an  evil,  so  dark  a  future  as  that  which 
seemed  to  shape  itself  in  hideous  forms  before  her  closed 
and  aching  eyes.  She  had  crept  away  because  she  could 
not  listen  to  any  more;  she  had  heard  enough;  but  she 
felt  that  on  the  morrow  she  ought  to  seek  out  Faith  and 
tell  her  all. 

When  she  could  move  she  made  her  way  slowly  and 
very  wearily  back  to  the  store,  still  thinking  and  think- 
ing, and  trying  to  feel  sure  that  she  need  not  make  her- 
self known  while  Faith  and  Miss  Grace  were  here.  Oh, 
if  only  Faith  had  mentioned  her — Jo;  if  she  could  have 
formed  some  idea  of  her  former  benefactress's  feelings 
about  her  and  her  running  away!  And  then  poor  Jo 
wondered  if  she  was  forgotten. 

Mrs.  Jones  was  eager  to  hear  some  account  of  the  fes- 
tivity, and  disappointed  that  Mary  Brooks  had  nothing 
to  tell;  but  the  girl's  haggard  face  was  excuse  enough 
for  her  going  directly  to  bed,  where  little  Jo  in  the  crib 
at  her  side  was  a  sort  of  comfort  not  unmixed  with  pain, 
for  as  the  girl  bent  over  the  child  she  loved  so  truly  a 
pang  shot  through  her  heart.  When  they  "knew  all," 
would  they  ever  speak  to  her,  or  let  her  touch  or  kiss  little 
Jo  again  ? 

Ashfield  meant  disgrace  in  Jo's  mind,  and  yet  she  felt 
sure  that  to  Ashfield  she  must  go. 

Rachel  came  home  late  and  was  soon  asleep;  but  for  Jo 
the  hours  of  the  night  were  long  and  weary,  and  before 
sleep  her  resolution  had  come.  Early  the  next  day  she 
would  go  to  Mr.  Burton's  and  present  herself  to  Faith. 
What  would  the  latter  say  on  hearing  the  story  Jo  would 
have  to  tell  ? 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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A    FIFTEENTH. CENTURY    STOUY. 

BY  ESTHER  ('A Hit. 


THE  artist  household  in  the  Koey  Straat  was  early  in  its 
habits,  even  among  the  early-rising  Ghenters:  and  the 
following  mornini;-.  lln>ii-  .simple  breakfast,  over,  Hubert 
Vaij  Kyck  and  Peter  Van  Bacrle  were  already  in  the  stu- 
dio  l>v  six  o'clock  preparing  for  the  day's  work.  Mar- 
garet, busied  with  household  matters,  was  not  to  put  on 
her  precious  diadem  and  resume  her  sitting  till  two  or 
three  hours  later.  Hubert  had  plenty  to  work  at  mean- 
while. 

Suddenly  the  door  communicating  with  his  brother's 
workshop  burst  open,  and  John  Van  Eyck  rushed  into  the 
studio,  his  face  pale  with  dismay  and  anger.  In  his  band 
he  held  some  fragments  of  colored  glass,  and  striding  up 
to  whore  Hubert  stood,  threw  them  down  on  the  floor  at 
his  feet.  "Look!"  he  cried,  his  voice  choking  with  pas- 
sion. "Last  night's  work!" 

"What!"  Hubert  exclaimed,  in  equal  dismay;  "broken 
your  precious  enamel  1  But  how,  brother— how  ?" 

"  How,  indeed  ?"  John  answered.  "That  is  what  I  have 
come  to  discover!"  and  he  looked  from  Hubert  to  Peter 
Van  Baerle  and  to  Margaret,  who,  hearing  the  crash  of 
the  broken  glass  on  the  floor,  had  come  from  the  sitting- 
room  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  now  stood  aghast 
at  the  sight  before  her  and  her  brother's  anger.  "You 
heard  my  strict  orders,  Hubert,  yesterday,  that  no  one  was 
to  go  in  yonder" — he  pointed  to  the  door;  "Margaret 
and  Peter  heard  it  also.  This  studio  door  is  locked  every 
night,  and  no  one  has  access  to  it  or  to  the  inner  room 
but  ourselves.  The  glass  has  not  broken  itself,"  he  went 
on.  with  a  grim  smile.  "It  requires  not  to  be  one  of  the 
Wise  Men  to  say  that  some  one  has  broken  it — some  one 
has  destroyed  the  fruits  of  my  months  and  months  of 
thought  and  endeavor." 

The  inventor's  anger  was  quieting  down  to  sorrow. 

"Poor  John!  poor  brother!"  Hubert  Van  Eyck  said, 
patting  the  other's  shoulder  affectionately,  while  the  tears 
stood  in  his  own  eyes;  and  then,  as  if  by  mutual  consent, 
both  the  brothers  looked  at  Peter  Van  Baerle. 

"  Monseigneur,  at  any  rate,  is  safe  from  suspicion," 
John  said.  "He  left  soon  after  one  o'clock  yesterday. 
He  has  not  been  in  the  house  all  night." 

Could  any  suspicion  attach  to  the  boy  at  whom  they 
were  looking,  and  whose  usually  rather  stolid  face  now 
bore  an  expression  of  amazement  mixed  with  sorrow,  as 
he  stood  with  open  mouth  and  honest  round  eyes  staring 
at  his  masters,  apparently  unconscious  that  any  suspi- 
cion could  attach  to  him.  It  was  not  until  Hubert,  still 
looking  full  at  him,  put  the  direct  question,  "  Peter,  know 
you  aught  of  this  ?"  that,  with  a  start,  he  became  aware 
that  he  was  suspected. 

"I — /,  master!"  he  exclaimed,  and  the  earnest  denial 
that  followed  convinced  Margaret  of  his  innocence.  But 
the  very  haste  with  which  it  was  given,  making  the  boy 
stammer  and  grow  red,  had,  alas!  rather  the  contrary 
elt'eet  on  her  brothers.  And  yet  why  should  it  have  been 
Peter  Van  Baerle  ?  Or  if  Peter,  then  had  he  broken  the 
en.imel  only  by  accident?  for  a  pupil  whom  John  Van 
Eyck  had  treated  so  kindly  could  never  have  done  it  from 
malice.  It  had  been  caused  by  an  act  of  disobedience, 
perhaps  curiosity.  He  had  disobeyed  the  order  given, 
and  was  now  afraid  to  confess  it. 

"Peter  disobey?  Peter  afraid  I"1  Rene  of  Aiijou  ex- 
claimed, indignantly,  when,  arriving  hy-and-by.  he  was 
told  by  Margaret  of  the  misfortune,  and  found  the  little 
household  in  unusual  excitement.  "  1  would  answer  for 
Peter  with  my  life!"  aiid  quietly  taking  each  of  the  bro- 


thers aside  separately,  the  young  Prince  strove  earnestly 
to  plead  the  cause  of  his  fellow-pupil,  and  to  convince 
them  how  impossible  it  was.  first,  that  Peter  should  have 
disobeyed  sucli  strict,  orders;  secondly,  that  supposing  him 
to  have  disobeyed,  he  should  not  own  it. 

To  a  certain  extent  Rene  succeeded.  They  knew  Pe- 
ter's character  even  better  than  he  did,  and  until  now  they 
had  trusted  him  in  all  tilings.  They  were  anxious  not  to 
believe  him  in  fault,  and  that  has  much  weight  in  most 
judgments.  But  monseigneur  must,  see  that  the  evidence 
was  strongly  against  Peter.  If  he  had  not  destroyed  the 
fruit  of  all  John's  labor,  who  had  ? 

"  May  it  not  rather  be,  dear  Master  Hubert,"  Rene  said, 
lowering  his  voice  and  looking  over  his  shoulder  as  he 
spoke,  "  that  the  Prince  of  Darkness  himself  has  sent  some 
evil  spirit  to  work  this  mischief  '{  Does  he  not  know  that 
you  and  Master  John  are  forever  toiling  against  him  ;  that 
works  such  as  these" — he  pointed  to  the  paintings- before 
him — "are  works  of  light,  and  turn  men's  hearts  away 
from  him  ?  Oh,  believe  this  to  have  been  through  super- 
nal nral  agency  rather  than  through  Peter's  fault!" 

Hubert  smiled  sadly.  Not  that  he  questioned  the  pos- 
sibility of  .what  Rene  sug'gested,  but  the  evil  deed  might 
have  been  put  by  Sathanas  into  the  heart  of  Peter  Van 
Baerle  just  as  easily  as  it  could  have  .been  caused  by  the 
more  manifest  interference  of  an  evil  spirit. 

For  a  day  or  two  matters  went  011  quietly  and  much  as 
usual  in  the  Van  Eyck's  house — externally  at  least.  After 
his  first  anger  and  disappointment  had  subsided,  John  Van 
Eyck  had  set  to  work  at  once  to  repair  the  harm  done ;  and , 
as  his  brother  encouragingly  said,  it  was,  after  all,  only  a 
temporary  disappointment  and  a  matter  of  time.  He  had 
mastered  the  secret  of  the  enamel,  and  had  no  longer  diffi- 
culties of  discovery  to  contend  against.  Though  he  could 
not  show  the  first-fruits  of  his  labor,  the  second  might  be 
better  still.  John  was  less  confident.  What  if  no  one 
had  broken  the  glass,  and  it  was  the  natural  result  of 
the  chemicals  employed,  which  had  not  stood  the  test  of 
fire?  Of  course  he  must  begin  again.  John  had  not 
served  his  patient  apprenticeship  as  a  discoverer  in  vain. 
Had  not  he  and  Hubert  toiled  long  and  perseveringly  to- 
gether at  that  oil  medium  in  painting,  their  discovery  of 
which  was  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  art  ? — that 
oil  medium  which  would  set  at  defiance  the  damp  of  these 
northern  climates,  and  preserve  the  creations  which  in  the 
method  of  painting  used  at  that  time  ran  such  risks? 

No  extra  precautions  were  taken ;  indeed,  there  could 
not  be,  as  the  studio  door  had  always  been  locked  at  night, 
and  John  Van  Eyck's  workshop  could  only  be  reached 
through  the  studio,  while  the  windows  were  too  high  for 
the  room  to  be  entered  through  them.  Neither  was  Peter 
Van  Baerle  watched  by  the  brothers.  They  would  trust 
him  still,  and  if  a  doubt  existed  as  to  the  accident,  he  should 
have  the  benefit  of  it.  But  though  outwardly  quiet,  the 
peace  of  the  little  household  had  been  disturbed.  Peter 
looked  gloomy  and  depressed.  Margaret  often  caught 
herself  looking  at  him  and  wondering-,  though  she  always 
reproached  herself  for  the  doubt.  Rene  of  Anjou  alone 
was  firm  in  his  unshaken  trust  in  the  boy. 

But  this  calm  did  not  last  long.  One  morning  when 
John  Van  Eyck's  second  attempt  at  enamelling  011  glass 
wTas  near  completion  he  found,  on  opening  the  workshop, 
that  his  hidden  enemy  had  been  at  work  again,  and  had  de- 
stroyed for  the  second  time  the  result  of  his  anxious  labors. 
"I  must  lose  my  night's  rest,  then,  it  seems,"  John  Van 
Eyck  said,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  By  this  time  anger 
and  disappointment  had  given  way  to  the  determination 
not  to  be  foiled  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  character  of 
every  real  pioneer.  "  Whoever  the  secret  enemy  may  be, 
he  will  have  to  be  wary  to  escape  me.  I  shall  watch  to- 
night." And  as  he  spoke  he  looked  sternly  at  Peter  Van 
Baerle.  It  was  absurd  to  doubt  any  longer.  It  could  be 
no  other  than  this  boy  (alas  that  he  should  be  forced  to 
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think  it!),  this  traitor  whom  they  had  treated  as  their  own 
flesh  and  blood. 

That  night  and  the  next — his  third  attempt  recommenced 
in  the  workshop — John  Van  Eyck  watched  as  he  had  said, 
watched  at  the  open  door  between  the  two  rooms,  so  that 
he  could  at  the  same  time  command  the  entire  length  of 
the  studio.  But  he  watched  in  vain.  Neither  Peter  nor 
any  one  else,  human  or  spiritual,  appeared.  Once,  in- 
deed, his  attentive  ear  caught  within,  not  outside  the  room, 
a  slight  sound,  and  he  listened  eagerly,  prepared  to  dart 
out  upon  the  offender,  be  lie  who  he  might.  But  it  was 
not  repeated,  and  it  had  been  so  slight  that  it  might  have 
been  a  bat  at  the  window,  or  the  creaking  of  one  of  the 
oak  chests  in  the  studio;  it  might  even  have  been  merely 
the  sound  of  his  own  loudly  beating  heart,  exaggerated  by 
the  silence  of  the  night. 

It  was  Monday,  the  llth  September,  1420.  For  only  a 
few  days  longer  was  Rene  of  Anjou  to  profit  by  the  les- 
sons of  his  beloved  masters  before  going  back  to  Bar  with 
the  Cardinal.  On  that  day  he  had  spent  the  afternoon 
instead  of  the  morning  in  the  studio,  and  John  Van  Eyck, 
"  John  the  Painter, "  as  he  was  perhaps  best  known,  was  n  ow 
correcting  a  copy  the  young  Prince  had  been  attempting  of 
Margaret's  head,  as  pain  ted  by  Hubert  in  the  Virgin  of  the 
"Agnus  Dei."  It  had  seemed  to  the  little  group  in  the 
studio  that  the  stir  and  bustle  of  the  city  sounded  unusu- 
ally loud.  There  was  a  murmur  of  voices  sometimes  raised 
to  angry  tones,  and  a  tumult  which  the  ordinary  traffic  of 
the  day  scarce  accounted  for.  And  when  hurried  steps 
were  heard  ascending  the  stairs,  and  the  Abbe  de  Lagny, 
agitated  out  of  his  usual  calm  manner,  came  hastily  into 
the  studio,  the  cause  of  this  disturbance  was  known. 

Evil  tidings  had  come  to  the  Comte  de  Charolais,  and 
the  abbe,  being  then  at  the  castle,  had  heard  them — tidings 
of  horror,  indeed.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  as  Rene  knew, 
had  gone  to  meet  Charles  the  Dauphin  at  Montereau,  and 
there  the  Duke  had  been  treacherously  murdered,  almost 
at  Charles's  feet.  Of  the  ten  knights  who  had  accompa- 
nied the  Duke  on  to  the  bridge,  eight  were  wounded  and 
taken  prisoners,  one  lay  dead,  and  the  Sire  de  Neufchatel 
alone  had  escaped  and  brought  the  news  to  Philip  of  Cha- 
rolais. The  whole  palace  was  in  terrible  commotion  and 
distress,  Philip  about  to  take  horse  at  once  for  Malines  and 
the  Hague  to  advise  with  the  Bishop  of  Liege  and  other 
friends,  so  that  he  might  at  once  avenge  his  father's  death. 

All  this  the  abbe  related  to  the  peaceful  workers  in  the 
studio  with  as  full  particulars  as  his  haste  and  breathless 
condition  would  allow.  "The  poor  Countess  Michelle  is 
dreadfully  overcome,"  the  abbe  went  on.  "Alas!  is  she 
not  the  Dauphin's  sister?  Meantime  Master  John,  the 
Count  desires  your  presence  at  the  castle.  He  would  see 
you  before  he  sets  out." 

"And  the  young  Prince  ?"  Hubert  said,  anxiously,  look- 
ing from  De  Lagny  to  John  Van  Eyck,  who  had  already 
started  up  to  leave  the  house:  "has  anything  been  de- 
cided about  him  ?  I  would  not  alarm  him  or  you,  M. 
1'Abbe.  but  an  extra  escort  should  be  sent  for  him  this 
evening.  Our  people  of  Ghent,  when  they  are  once 
aroused — you  hear  them  now  ?"  (the  noise  without  was 
increasing;  bells  were  tolling  from  the  various  churches, 
feet  hurrying  into  the  Place  close  by;  the  sound  that  had 
lately  seemed  but  a  murmur  of  voices  was  now  becoming 
an  angry  roar)  — "are  not  easily  quieted.  Our  little 
Prince  in  all  reason  cannot  be  suspected.  But  there  is 
no  reason  in  an  angry  mob;  and  his  sister  is  Dauphiuess 
of  France." 

"/fear  nothing,"  the  boy  said,  haughtily,  laying  his 
hand  on  the  little  sword  at  his  side. 

"Your  caution  is  a  right  one,  Master  Hubert,"  the  abbe 
answe7-ed,  with  a  respectful  gesture  to  the  boy,  "and  af- 
fects no  one's  courage.  The  Cardinal  in  his  anxiety  for 
the  Comte  de  Guise  has  already  thought  of  this  necessary 


precaution.  He  bade  me  ask  you  of  your  courtesy  to  let 
the  Prince  remain  here  till  late  in  the  evening,  by  which 
time  he  trusts  the  tumult  may  have  ceased.  He  will  then 
send  an  escort  for  him." 

But  now  Margaret  Van  Eyck  hesitatingly  drew  near, 
and  murmured  something  to  her  brother. 

"The  Blue  Chamber,  Margaret  ?  Yes;  the  thought  is  a 
good  one. — My  sister  suggests,  M.  1'Abbe,  that  if  his  Emi- 
nence would  so  far  honor  us  as  to  allow  the  Count  to  be 
our  guest  for  to-night,  and  he  did  not  disdain  to  accept 
our  humble  hospitality,  we  have  a  room  ready  to  receive 
him." 

"And  one  adjoining  it  for  M.  1'Abbe  also,"  Margaret 
hastened  to  add,  eager  for  the  offer  to  be  accepted.  "  And 
this  would  avoid  the  necessity  for  his  returning  through 
the  streets  at  all  till  to-morrow." 

"Dear  Margaret,  good  Master  Hubert,  how  delight- 
ful!" Rene  cried,  jumping  about  the  studio,  and  clapping 
his  hands  in  a  very  unprincely  way.  "Yes!  yes!  yes! 
M.  1'Abbe,  a  capital  plan  !  Say  yes  at  once.  I  am  in 
great  danger  of  being  cut  to  pieces  by  the  mob;  I  am 
afraid  of  everybody  and  everything;  I  do  refuse  to  leave 
Master  Hubert's  house  to-night.  Tell  my  uncle  what  a 
coward  I  have  grown,  say  anything  you  like,  but  let  me 
stay  here— do!  do!  do!"  And  Rene,  having  finished  his 
dance,  rushed  up  to  the  abbe,  and  flinging  himself  down 
on  his  knees,  threw  his  arms  round  M.  De  Lagny's  legs  so 
as  very  much  to  imperil  the  priest's  dignity. 

The  suggestion  chimed  in  very  well  with  the  abbe's 
own  opinion,  and  it  seemed  a  harmless  pleasure  to  ac- 
cord his  pupil,  should  the  Cardinal's  consent  be  obtained. 
He  would  therefore  accompany  John  Van  Eyck  to  the 
castle,  and  if  the  Cardinal  agreed  would  return  presently 
with  the  few  necessaries  that  Rene  and  he  required  for 
the  night.  (No  attendant,  Rene  begged— for  once  let  him 
be  free.) 

The  abbe  and  John  the  Painter  left  the  house,  Margaret 
went  off  to  prepare  for  her  distinguished  guests,  while 
Hubert  Van  Eyck  settled  to  work  again,  Rene  also  making 
a  useless  attempt  at  doing  so.  But  he  was  too  much  excited 
to  persevere  in  anything  for  long,  and  unable  to  follow  the 
good  example  of  Peter  Van  Baerle,  who  plodded  on  at  his 
copy,  undisturbed  by  the  unusual  interruption  to  the  daily 
habits  of  the  house  in  the  Koey  Straat. 

The  evening  was  as  delightful  to  the  young  Prince  as  he 
had  anticipated.  The  Cardinal's  permission  had  been  ob- 
tained, and  M.  De  Lagny  had  returned  to  accept  the  Van 
Eycks'  hospitality,  and  to  tell  Hubert  that  his  brother  was 
detained  at  the  castle.  For  this  Hubert  was  well  pre- 
pared, for  it  was  not  only  as  a  favorite  painter  that  Philip 
of  Charolais  regarded  John  Van  Eyck:  he  was  person- 
ally fond  of  his  society,  and  John  was  the  Count's  secret 
councillor  on  more  than  one  occasion.  Now  Philip,  hav- 
ing set  out  on  his  mission  of  revenge,  had  commanded 
John  the  Painter  to  remain  for  the  night  at  the  palace, 
and  use  his  influence  to  restore  quiet  among  the  house- 
hold. 

The  evening  meal  over,  Master  Hubert  and  the  abbe 
returned  to  the  studio,  which  they  paced  in  earnest  con- 
versation on  the  one  great  topic  of  the  day,  the  murder  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  treachery  of  the  Dauphin, 
who  was  in  the  secret  of  this  vengeance  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  for  the  share  John  the  Fearless  had  had  years  ago 
in  the  murder  of  the  Duke's  father.  And  now  this  fresh, 
assassination ! 

Meantime,  through  the  open  door  the  fair  young  figure 
of  Margaret  could  be  seen,  seated  at  the  organ  that  occu- 
pied one  side  of  the  inner  room,  while  Rene,  kneeling  on 
one  knee  beside  her  in  an  attitude  of  almost  devotion, 
rested  his  head  on  the  back  of  her  chair,  completely  ab- 
sorbed by  the  grand  sweet  tones  of  the  music  Margaret 
played.  This  picture — framed  by  the  door  and  excluding 
the  figure  of  Peter,  who  was  blowing  the  organ  on  the 
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•THE    FAIR    YOUNG    FIGURE    OF    MARGARET    SEATED    AT    THE    ORGAN,   AND    HfiNfi    KNEELING    BESIDE    HER" 


further  side — caught  the  artist  eye  of  Hubert,  and  he 
paused  for  a  moment  and  looked  at  it.  Had  Margaret  not 
:ili-''adv  sat  for  his  Madonna,  here  was  a  St.  Cecilia  rt-ndv 
to  his  hand! 

Then  Rene's  clear  voice  sang  one  of  the  chants.  Ihe  girl 
playing  a  few  chords  in  accompaniment,  and  when  Ihe 
music  ceased,  music  of  another  sort  echoed  at  intervals 
through  the  doorway,  the  sound  of  fresh  young  voices 
and  ringing  laughter. 

"It  is  good  for  him.  an  evening  like  this,"  the  abbe 
said,  as  he  heard  Rene's  laugh — "good  for  him  to  feel 
free,  like  any  other  boy  of  his  years,  and  to  be  with  young 


people  nearer  his  own  age.  Tl\e  Cardinal  is  an  old  man. 
and  I — well,  I  am  not  a  very  young  one."  And  it  had 
been  good  for  M.  De  Lagny  too,  who  had  thoroughly  en- 
joyed his  talk  with  Master  Hubert.  But  what  neither  the 
painter  nor  the  abbe  had  overheard  was  the  whispered 
talk  between  Rene  and  Peter  Van  Baerle,  which  had  taken 
place  not  many  minutes  before.  Indeed,  Margaret  had 
not  heard  it  either.  But  Rene's  eyes,  brimful  of  excite- 
ment and  importance,  might  have  told  the  elders,  had  they 
been  on  the  alert,  that  something  was  in  the  wind,  for 
even  Peter's  stolid  face  showed  signs  of  animation. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.") 
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HOW  To  MAKE  A  TENNIS  NET. 

BY  CHARLES  LEDYARD  NORTON. 

•  HERE  is  a  great  demand  for 
nets  nowadays.  They  are 
wanted  for  tennis  and  badminton 
and  hammocks,  not  to  mention 
the  miles  of  seine  that  fishermen 
use.  They  are  even  used  for  decora- 
tive purposes,  and  I  have  lately  seen 
several  rooms  successfully  draped  with 
sea-stained  fathoms  of  old  net.  How 
is  it  made  ?  Well,  by  far  the  greater 
portion  is  made  by  machinery,  but 
every  fisherman  must  know  the  hand- 
stitch  in  order  to  repair  rents  made 
by  the  wear  and  tear  of  daily  use. 
And  it  is  a  convenient  art  for  any  one  to  know.  Last 
summer  a  stray  calf  played  the  mischief  with  Nell's  ten- 
nis net.  anil,  as  I  was  passing,  I  saw  her  trying  to  tie  it 
together.  As  she  made  rather  poor  patchwork  of  it,  I 
asked  her  to  let  me  try,  and  in  ten  minutes  I  had  mended 
it  so  that  twenty  feet  away  you  would  not  know  it  had 
been  broken.  Nell  learned  the  stitch,  and  is  now  making 
a  hammock  in  variegated  colors  for  fancy-work. 

The  meshes  can  be  made  with  the  fingers  alone,  but  if 
much  work  is  to  be  done,  a  netting-needle  and  a  mesh- 
stick  are  necessary.  These  are  shown  in  the  initial  letter 
with  which  this  article  begins.  The  needle  is  filled  by 
winding  the  twine  around  the  tine  in  the  eye  of  the  needle, 
then  down  one  side  through  the  notch  at  the  other  end, 
up  the  other  side,round  the  tine  again,  and  so  on  until  the 
needle  is  full.  The  mesh-stick  may  be  square  or  round, 
or  in  fact  any  shape,  and  eight  or  ten  inches  long.  For  a 


Fio.  1. 

mesh  measuring  one  inch  and  a  half  on  each  side,  a  stick 
three  inches  in  circumference  is  necessary.  In  other 
words,  the  mesh  is  just  twice  the  size  of  the  stick. 

The  knot  is  the  same  for  all  kinds  of  netting.  It  is  va- 
riously known  to  sailors  as  a  "fisherman's  bend,'  a 
"  becket  hitch,"  or  a  "  sheet-bend." 

Now  it  is  very  easy,  with  the  tools  in  hand  and  the 
learner  looking  on,  to  show  how  this  hitch  is  made,  but  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  make  it  plain  with  nothing  but  pen  and 
pencil. 

Suppose  we  tie  together  the  ends  of  a  piece  of  twine  of, 
say.  a  foot  long,  and  hang  it  over  a  hook  or  a  door  knob, 
or  anything  that  will  hold  it  firmly.  (See  a,  Fig.  1.) 

In  this  figure  R  and  L  represent  the  right  and  left 
hands.  Pass  the  needle  up  through  the  loop  o,  and  hold 
tlir  I  u  int.-  with  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  at  L.  Throw 
a  turn  of  the  twine  so  that  it  will  rest  on  and  over  the  left 
hand  and  wrist,  and  over  the  loop  b.  Then  pass  the  nee- 
dle up  through  the  space  marked  x. 
Pull  it  up  and  through,  and  "haul 
taut"  slowly  (e).  The  knot  will  take 
the  form  shown,  which  is  the  same 
as  that  seen  in  Fig.  2,  and  only  needs 
tightening  to  make  it  firm.  A  mod- 
erate amount  of  practice  will  enable 

"Loose.         Tight.          one  to  go  through  these  motions  very 
Fig.2.-AB«oKET-HiTou.      rapidly  and  easily. 


FIG.  3. 


Such  is  a  single  stitch.     Now  let  us 
see  how  to  make  a  net,  say  a  tennis  net, 
to  begin  with.     Tighten  the  knot  c,  Fig. 
1.  and,  holding  the  mesh-stick  in  the 
left  hand,  lay  the  twine  over  the  stick, 
the  knot  resting  just  at  its  edge  (Fig.  3). 
Pass  the  needle  up  through  the  loop, 
draw  the  twini-  tightly  around  the  stick, 
and  then  throw  the  turn  over  the  wrist, 
and  make  the  same  knot  as  in  Fig.  1. 
Pass  the  twine  once  more  around  the  stick,  and  take  still 
another  stitch  through  the  original  loop.     Now  slip  the 
whole  affair  off  from  the  mesh-stick,  and  you  have  two 
half  meshes  fast  to  the  original  loop.     These  are  marked 

1  and  2  in  Fig.  4. 

Holding  the  stick  as  before,  make  No.  3  in  the  bight  of 

2  (bight  is  the  proper  term  for  the  end  of  a  loop)  just  as 
1  and  2  were  made  in  the  original  loop.      Then  make  No. 
4  in  No.  1.     This  mesh,  numbered  4,  is  the  first  complete 
one  made,  and  forms,  in  fact,  the  corner  mesh  of  the  net. 
No.  5  is  also  made  through  No.  1,  the  knots  resting  one  on 
top  of  the  other. 

The  rest  of  the  meshes  follow  in  order  as  numbered, 
and  when  a  few  rows  have 
been  made  back  and  forth, 
the  work  may  be  stretched 
out  with  the  hands,  and 
will  be  found  quite  like  the 
real  thing. 

The  operation  of  taking 
two  stitches  through  the 
last  mesh  of  each  row  is 
in  fact  "widening."  It  is 
kept  up  for  the  entire  length 
of  the  net  on  the  edge 
which  represents  the  top. 
On  the  other  edge,  however 
— the  one  which  is  to  form" 
the  end  of  the  net — it  must 
be  changed  to  narrowing 
as  soon  as  the  full  width 
—  three  feet  —  has  been 
reached. 

Narrowing  is  done  by 
passing  the  needle  and  tak- 
ing the  stitch  through  tlie 
last  two  meshes  of  the  pre- 
ceding row.  (Fig.  5.) 

When  the  full  length  has 
been  made,  the  narrowing 
takes  place  on  both  edges, 

and  the  fourth  corner  is  finished  off  by  taking  the  stitch 
through  the  last  two  meshes,  and  tying  them  fast. 

In  making  the  body  of  the  net,  care  must  be  taken  to 
narrow  or  widen  at  the  right  edges,  and  to  guard  against 
mistakes  it  is  well  to  tie  in  a  bit  of  colored  ribbon  as  a  re- 
minder at  the  top  or  narrowing  edge. 

Boys  will  like  to  know  that  scoop-nets  are  worked  in 
precisely  this  way.  A  small  square  is  made  at  first,  and 
then  the  work  is  continued,  going  round  and  round  the 
edges  of  the  square,  narrowing  whenever  necessary,  but  at 
regular  intervals,  until  the  net  is  done.  This  is  the  only 
kind  of  net  that  cannot  be  made  by  machinery. 

In  tying  the  knots  tight,  the  fin- 
gers become  chafed  unless  a  glove 
is  worn,  or  unless,  which  is  the  bet- 
ter way,  the  needle  is  pointed  direct- 
ly at  the  knot  last  tied  when  the  final 
pull  is  given.  This  brings  the  strain 
lengthwise  of  the  needle,  and  as  the 
hand  grasps  both  needle  and  twine, 
there  is  no  danger  of  chafing  the  skin 
or  breaking  the  needle.  FIO.  5. 


FIG.  4. 
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When  a  new  needleful  is  to  be  attached,  take  the  usual 
stitch  on  top  of  the  last  knot  made,  but  be  sure  and  make 
it  particularly  firm,  and  do  not  cut  off  the  ends  too  close 
until  the  net  is  finished,  and  everything  sure  to  hold  fast. 

I  once  knew  of  a  netting  club  where  the  members— they 
were  all  girls — spent  several  pleasant  afternoons  making 
lawn-tennis  nets.  When  they  had  as  many  tennis  nets 
.as  they  needed,  they  set  to  work  at  hammocks,  and  long 
before  the  hammocks  were  ready  to  be  swung  they  found 
•out  that  the  prettiest  and  most  useful  things  in  the  world 
would  be  little  net-work  apron  pouches  to  hold  the  extra 
tennis  balls  when  the  first  "  service"  should  happen  to  be 
•a  good  one.  These  pouches  were  of  colored  twine,  and 
made  a  pretty  addition  to  a  tennis  costume. 


A  SHIPWRECKED  CREW  : 

AX  ADVENTURE  IX  THE  EASTERX.  SEAS. 
BY  DAVID  KER. 

YOU  were  talking  just  now  of  having  seen  lakes  and 
palm-trees  in  the  desert,  which  melted  away  as  you 

•came  closer  to  them,"  said  Captain  G ,  as  we  paced  the 

•quarter-deck  together.  ' '  Well,  I  can't  say  that  I  have  ever 
seen  that,  but  I  once  saw  something  just  as  queer  in  the 
tropical  seas.  It  was  when  I  was  making  my  first  voyage 
in  command  as  master  of  the  old  Sea-Queen,  a  trading 
bark  that  used  to  run  between  Liverpool  and  Singapore  in 
the  old  sailing-ship  days,  when  steamers  were  just  begin- 
ning to  be  heard  of. 

"Among  my  passengers  was  a  young  captain  in  the 
English  army,  who  was  going  out  to  join  his  regiment. 
A  very  pleasant  young  fellow  he  was,  and  capital  com- 
pany on  a  long  voyage  like  that — always  laughing  and 
telling  good  stories,  and  quite  ready  to  enjoy  a  joke  even 
when  it  went  against  himself. 

"  Of  course — as  always  happens  when  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors get  together — we  were  constantly  disputing  whether 
the  redcoat  or  the  bluejacket  was  the  better  man;  and 
whenever  anything  went  wrong  with  either  of  us,  the  other 
would  say,  '  Ah,  that's  just  like  a  sailor,'  or  else,  '  Soldiers 
are  always  doing  things  like  that.'  But  it  was  all  done 
in  good-humor,  and  we  weren't  a  bit  the  worse  friends 
for  it. 

"Well,  one  fine  evening,  when  we  were  almost  across 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  bowling  along  with  a  fair  wind 
right  for  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  I  and  the  passengers  were 
sitting  on  deck  under  the  awning,  and  Captain  Elliot  was 
telling  us  how  he  and  his  men  had  once  scrambled  up  a 
steep  ridge  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains  (with  the  mist  so 
thick  that  they  could  hardly  see  Where  they  were  going), 
to  attack  some  native  tribe  or  other  that  had  been  misbe- 
having- itself. 

"  'We  were  picking  our  way  along  as  best  we  mlirlit.' 
said  he,  'with  the  cold  gray  cloud  all  around  us  like  a 
wall,  when  suddenly  there  loomed  up  just  in  front  of  us 
the  dim  outline  of  a  large  body  of  armed  men  advancing' 
through  the  mist  to  attack  us.  The  alarm  was  given  in- 
stantly, and  we  opened  fire  upon  them  at  once.  We  had 
let  fly  three  volleys  before  we  began  to  notice  that  they 
didn't  return  our  fire,  and  then  we  discovered  that  what 
we  had  been  firing  at  was  simply  the  reflection  of  <>nr 
own  figures  upon  the  mist,  like  that  thing  in  Germany 
that  they  call  the  Spectre  of  the  Brocken.' 

"  '  Well,'  said  I.  when  we  had  done  laughing,  '  it's  just 
in  cases  of  that  sort  that  we  have  the  advantage  of  you 
landsmen.  A  sailor's  eye,  now,  would  have  seen  through 
that  thing  at  once.' 

"'Yes,'  answered  the  Captain,  who  was  one  of  those 
fellows  that  are  never  at  a  loss  for  an  answer,  'a  sailor's 
eye  must  be  good,  for  if  I  may  judge  by  the  tales  I've  heard 
of  sea-serpents  and  all  that,  it  sometimes  sees  what  don't 
exist  at  all.' 


"And  then  they  all  laughed  again,  and  I  felt  rather 
foolish. 

"  Early  the  next  morning  I  was  having  a  look  all  round 
through  my  glass  as  usual,  when  all  at  once,  a  good  bit 
away  on  our  starboard  bow,  I  saw  something  very  much 
like  a  boat.  I  took  another  look,  and  sure  enough,  as  well 
as  I  could  make  out,  it  was  a  small  boat  with  four  men  in 
her,  seemingly  making  little  or  no  way  through  the  water, 
from  which  I  judged  that  she  must  have  lost  her  oars,  or 
else  that  her  crew  were  too  weak  to  work  them. 

"I  must  say  I  rather  wished  that  they  had  met  some 
other  ship  than  mine;  for  by  going  out  of  our  course  to 
help  them  we  should  lose  our  fair  wind,  and  delay  our- 
selves a  good  deal  just  when  we  were  in  a  hurry  to  reach 
Singapore.  But  I  wasn't  so  mean  as  to  think  of  forsaking 
the  poor  fellows  just  for  that,  especially  as  the  only  land 
near  them  was  the  north  end  of  Sumatra,  and  you  know 
what  a  savage  place  that  is;  so  I  tacked  and  stood  right 
for  them. 

"By  this  time  all  the  passengers  were  up  alongside  of 
me,  staring  at  the  shipwrecked  boat  with  all  their  eyes; 
and  Captain  Elliot  had  just  taken  my  glass  to  look  at 
her,  when  he  burst  out  with  a  roar  of  laughter  that  seemed 
as  if  it  would  shake  him  all  to  bits.  And  well  he  might; 
for  when  I  looked  through  the  glass  again  I  saw  that  my 
'  shipwrecked  boat'  was  only  an  old  tree,  and  that  the  '  four 
men'  were  its  four  branches  sticking  up. 

"  '  How  about  a  sailor's  eye  nou\  Captain  ?"  said  Elliot. 
'It  seems  to  me  that  you  didn't  exactly  see  through  that 
thing  at  once.  Anyhow,  I  hope  that  after  this  you  won't 
despise  us  poor  soldiers  quite  so  much.1 

"And  you  may  be  sure  I  didn't.'1 


THE  DRAWING  CLUB. 

BY  ALICE  DONLEVY. 

IT  was  Leonard  Lee  who  proposed  it,  and  Leonard,  aid- 
ed by  his  three  aunts,  always  succeeded  in  anything 
not  needing  two  strong  feet,  for  Leonard  was  lame. 

Like  Leonard,  Edith  and  Rosa  had  taken  drawing  les- 
sons. The  cousins  lived  near,  and  spent  part  of  every 
day  together. 

"The  Drawing  Club  will  give  us  something  different 
to  do,"  said  Edith,  when  the  subject  was  proposed. 

"  It  will  be  fun  to  manage  ourselves,"  said  Rosa. 

"  Whom  shall  we  have  in  the  club  ?"  asked  Edith. 

"All  our  friends  who  can  draw, "said  Leonard. 

"We  ought  to  ask  Norman,"  exclaimed  Edith.  "He 
is  always  cutting  cats  and  tigers  and  lions  out  of  black 
paper." 

"Well,  that  is  drawing.  My  teacher  tells  us  that  any 
way  of  expressing  form  is  drawing,"  said  Leonard.  "  Peo- 
ple kept  record  of  battles,  before  the  alphabet  was  invent- 
ed, in  picture  characters.  My  drawing  teacher  drummed 
that  into  my  ear  for  a  year.  I  will  call  your  attention," 
he  continued,  imitating  a  lady's  voice,  "to  this  fact:  you 
draw  what  you  see;  you  write  what  you  know.  This  box 
has  four  sides,  you  know.  You  see  two  sides;  you  draw 
two  sides." 

"Rosa,"  said  Edith,  "do  you  remember  the  Picture 
Day,  when  we  looked  at  other  people's  drawings  of  dogs 
of  different  countries  and  different  centuries  ?" 

"  Yes,"said  Rosa.  "Let  us  have  a  Picture  Day  for  our 
club." 

• '  Tell  Clarita  to  send  that  drawing  she  made  last  summer 
of  the  boat-house  to  admit  her  to  the  club,"  said  Leonard. 

"How  often  shall  we  meet,  Leonard?"  asked  Rosa. 

"The  club  shall  meet  Saturday  mornings,  and  we  will 
draw  from  nature;  no  copying  allowed.  Each  one  must 
bring  paper,  pencils,  and  knit'c." 

"But,"  said  Rosa,  "if  you  ask  Clarita  to  send  in  a  draw- 
ing, why  not  ask  everybody  .'" 
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i  "  STes,  i  if  course;  everyone  must  bring 

•BY/9^1       ;l  'I'M  \\  i  in;'."  said  Editli. 

B^F\    |  ' '  I  will  write  the  terms  of  admission  in 

B       \    ^H       the  invitations,  and  the  admission  draw- 

m       ings  shall  belong  to  the  club;  then  the 

^&  club  will  start  life  with  some  property." 

^B  Leonard's  aunt   Ida   now   looked   up 

B         ^H        from   her  embroidery.      "Will  not  the 

•HL.    4BH      size  of  your  room  limit  the  number  in 

\l  your  club?" 

"Why,  we  had  forgotten  about  the 
ROSA'S  LEAF.          room ;  but  I  think  mother  would  let  us 
have  the  dining-room.     It  has  a  long  ex- 
tension-table, which  we  could  all  sit  at,"  said  Rosa. 
"  How  many  can  sit  around?"  inquired  Aunt  Ida. 
I '.c  fore  they  could  answer,  Dr.  Lee,  who  had  heard  part 
of  the  discussion  about  the  club,  came  in  with  two  Japa- 
nese l rays.      One  was  smaller  than  the  other.     One  held 
a  half  sheet  of  sand-paper,  and  the  other  a  file. 

"  I  present  the  Drawing  Club  with  two  pencil-dust  hold- 
ers." said  Dr.  Lee.  "The  coarse  file  will  sharpen  the 
wood,  the  fine  file  will  point  the  black-lead." 

' '  Oh.  uncle,  how  nice !  How  did  you  think  of  it  ?"  asked 
I,1'  isa 

"  I  remembered  seeing  files  used  for  sharpening  pen- 
cils in  Mr.  Nast's  studio,"  said  the  Doctor.      "  The  cork 
handle    is    my    own    addition.      These    trays    will   help 
to  keep  your  club-room 
clean." 

'  We  haven't  a  club- 
room  y  e  t .  Rosa  proposes 
our  dining-room,  but," 
said  Editli,  hanging  her 
head,  ''when  the  girls 
from  school  came  to  sew 
for  a  fair,  they  left  the 
room  in  such  a  mess  that 
mother  said  she  would 
have  no  more  societies  at 
our  house." 

"Then  I  will  be  your  landlord,"  said  Dr.  Lee, 
condition." 

'•  What  is  it  ?"  they  all  asked. 

"  I  will  tell  the  club  at  its  first  meeting." 

t 

Saturday  morning  came.  Dr.  Lee's  door-bell  rang  sev- 
i  it  i  iiucs  long  before  nine  o'clock.  Precisely  at  nine  the 
ninth  member  of  the  club  hung  his  hat  in.  the  hall. 

"We  are  to  have  the  back  room,"  said  Leonard,  "be- 
cause it  has  a  north  window,  and  the  sun  will  7iot 
shine  in  our  eyes  while  we  draw."  Leonard  knocked 
at  a  partly  open  door. 

"Come  in."  Dr.  Lee 
was  standing  near  one 
window  where  all  the  in- 
side shutters  kept  out  the 
light.  The  upper  half  of 
the  inside  shutters  of  the 
second  window  was  folded 
back,  letting  in  the  light 
from  the  top.  The  lower 
half  of  the  shutters  was 
closed.  "lam  glad  to  see 
all  my  new  tenants;  for 
the  members  of  the  Draw- 
ing Club  are  my  tenants 
if  I  am  the  landlord,  and  I 
let  the  club-room  on  con- 
dition that  you  leave  ev- 
erything in  the  room  as 
you  found  it." 

"Those  are  easy  terms, 
NORMAN'S  DRAWING.  sir,"  said  Norman. 


MARION'S  SPUR;. 


'  on  one 


CLAKITA'S  RESULT. 


"I  hope  to  see  the  club 
fully  organized  next  Sat- 
urday. Good-morning." 
The  Doctor  left  the  r<  >om , 
and  the  club  proceeded  to 
organize  itself,  the  first 
thing  to  be  settled  being 
the  choice  of  seats.  The 
room  was  a  bedroom,  from 
which  the  bed  had  been 
removed,  and  it  contained, 
besides  the  ordinary  furni- 
ture of  such  a  room,  one 
or  two  other  pieces  which 
the  thoughtful  "landlord" 
had  foreseen  would  be  use- 
ful. Finally  it  was  settled 
that  Marion,  Norman's  sis- 
ter, should  have  the  pine 
table,  Rosa  a  little  square 
one,  Clarita  (as  being  a 
more  advanced  student 
than  the  other  girls)  the 
desk,  while  Norman  po- 
litely removed  the  wash-bowl,  and  made  room  for  Dora 
at  the  wash-stand.  The  rest  sat  at  a  long  table  in  the 
middle  of  the  room. 

' '  Leonard,"  whispered  Edith,  ' '  not  one  has  brought  rub- 
ber. Clarita  is  the  only  one  who  has  paper." 

"Suppose  we  draw  with  pen  and  ink  this  morning, 
then,"  said  Leonard.  "I  have  plenty  of  smooth  paper 
and  some  pens,  which  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the 
club." 

"Every  pen-holder  is  different  in  looks,  length,  and 
thickness,"  exclaimed  Dora. 

"That  was  Aunt  Ida's  idea,"  explained  Leonard. 
"Here's  more  of  her  work,"  pointing  to  the  top  of  an- 
other low  book-case.  There  were  nine  bottles  filled  with 
wet  sand;  in  each  stood  a  sprig  of  holly  leaves.  On  the 
mantel  stood  ten  tiny  easels,  each  holding  a  half-sheet  of 
commercial  note-paper.  The  ruled  lines  went  down,  not 
across.  Exactly  in  the  middle  of  each  paper  a  single 
sprig  of  holly  was  pinned. 

"Now,"  said  Leonard,  "  each  choose  a  sprig  to  draw." 

Norman  had  been  told  by  Leonard  what  to  do,  so  he  be- 
gan to  cut  a  holly  leaf  out  of  black  paper  with  scissors. 
Then  Leonard  placed  an  easel  back  of  Norman's  bottle  of 
holly.  The  leaves  looked  sharp  against  the  white  paper. 
While  Norman  was  cutting  out  his  leaf,  Leonard  took  a 
stick  of  India  ink  and  rubbed  it  with  water  into  nine  clam 
shells.  Then  Norman  laid  his  black  paper  leaf  on  the 
smooth  white  paper,  and  drew  around  it  with  his  pen, 
making  the  leaf  black  with  the  pen. 

"Wait;  that  scratches,"  said  Leonard,  immediately 
bringing  two  vases  from  the  top  of  the  book-case,  smell- 
ing of  camphor.  "Here  is  a  brush  with  a  tooth-pick 
handle.  That  is  better  for  laying  the  ink  on  thick." 

The  brushes  were  such  as  druggists  sell. 

"Can  you  give  every  one  a  brush?" 
asked  Editli. 

"Yes:  I  bought  them  on  purpose," 
laughed  Leonard.  "Here,  Marion,  take 
the  brush  to  make  the  back  leaf  darker." 

"Why,  time  is  up,  and  I  haven't  fin- 
ished this  one  holly  leaf,"  said  Edith. 
"  I  have  only  begun." 

"  Well  begun  is  half  done,"  said  Nor- 
man, laying  down  his  brush,  and  the  club 
adjourned  until  the  next  Saturday,  not 
having  accomplished  much  in  actual 
drawing,  but  having  at  least  made  a 
start,  and  become  interested  in  their 
work.  EDITH'S  SKETCH. 
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BABY'S  QUIET  TIME. 

BY  JULIE  SI.  LIPPMANN. 

THE  clock  on  the  nursery  mantel 
Is  ringing  a  low,  sweet  chime, 
Its  six  strokes  telling-  plainly 
It's  baby's  quiet  time. 

The  big  French  doll  in  the  play-house 

Is  dreaming,  I  suppose, 
Of  the  merry  times  in  Paris, 

Of  her  hair  and  dainty  clothes. 

And  the  woolly  lamb,  and  the  lap-dog, 
And  the  donkey  that  can  bray, 

Are  falling  asleep  by  the  fire 
In  a  quiet,  peaceful  way. 

And  mamma  is  telling  a  story 
Of  the  bean-stalk  Jack  did  climb, 

And  the  golden  head  is  nodding, 
For  it's  baby's  quiet  time. 


'f  \  V.    J 


"(Ill 
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A  GO-AS-YOU-PLEASE  RACE-FKEE  TO  ALL. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

ROCKY  COMFORT,  ARKANSAS. 

DK4R  POSTMI.STIIESS,— I  will  tell  about  a  mock- 
in"--bird  that  1  saw  as  I  was  coming  fruin  church 

,,,,,.  , -ning     n  was  mi  the  ground, and  had  a 

large  \viii-iii  in  its  bill,  anil  was  striking  it  against 
!li.  j round  as  if  to  kill  it.  and  as  it  saw  me  it  Hew 
i. IV  ,i  litile  way  and  began  as  before.  I  thought 
thai  it  was  trying  to  kill  it  before  it  carried  it  to 
its  little  ones  in-  its  wife.  The  other  day  as  I  was 
practising  I  heard  a  noise  at  the  fire-place,  and 
i. ii  going  there,  what  do  you  think  I  found?  Why. 
a  l,.t  of  little  birds  (swallows)  that  had  fallen 
down  the  chimney;  and  as  it  was  raining,  I  pick- 


ed them  up  and  wrapped  them  warmly,  until  it 
stopped  raining,  and  then  I  put  them  up  the  chim- 
ney as  tar  as  I  ruiild.  and  lei  them  stay  all  night. 
Hut  the  old  ones  would  not  feed  them,  so  I  took 
tin-in  down,  and  one  was  dead,  and  the  others 
looked  as  if  tb'ey  were  nearly  starved.  I  was 
greatly  bothered  about  them,  and  did  not  know 
what  to  ,lo  :  but  at  last  I  thought  about  putting 
them  up  the  chimney  upstairs,  and  I  did  so,  but 
with  little  hope  of  the  old  ones  feeding  them,  and 
I  was  so  certain  that  they  would  die  that  I  would 
in  t  g- 1  to  look  at  them  for  fear  they  would  be  dy- 
ing and  calling  for  something  to  eat.  But  the  old 
ones  came  and  fed  them,  and  I  hear  them  chirp- 
ing every  day.  JANET  A. 

JBFFKRSOV  COL-STY,  KRHTI-CKY. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  read  in  No.  323  an  ac- 
count of  field-mice  storing  away  their  winter 
supply  of  nuts  in  granaries  of  their  own  build- 
ing, written  by  Harper  R.,  of  Harper.  Iowa, 
suppose  that  the  nuts  were  the  hazel  or  wild 
filbert.  I  wish  to  ask  Harper  if  he  ever  discover- 
ed any  unsound  or  worthless  nuts  among  those 
thus  gathered.  It  seems  that  God  has  taught  by 
instinct  all  animals  that  it  is  useless  to  put  away 
things  that  are  of  no  value.  In  my  boyhood,  be- 
fore our  beautiful  beech  forests  were  cut  away, 
I  have  often  examined  after  the  immense  flocks 
of  wild  pigeons  that  came  to  feed  on  the  beech 
mast  or  nuts,  and  although  they  would  fly  over 
each  other  and  gather  the  nuts  from  under  the 
haves,  they  would  move  so  fast  that  a  good  run- 
ner could  not  move  as  fast  as  they,  yet  I  could 
never  discover  a  single  sound  nut  left  in  their 
track  ;  and  in  the  thousands  that  we  would  kill 
(to  save  the  mast  for  our  hogs)  and  would  dress 
for  our  tables,  I  have  never  found  in  their  crops 
a  single  decayed  or  faulty  nut.  We  might  learn 
a  useful  lesson  from  these  birds  and  little  ani- 
mals in  regard  to  putting  away  and  keeping  use- 
]c-s  articles.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  ;  have  taken  it  for  my  chil- 
dren for  several  years.  They  have  all  of  tin  ir 
numbers  nicely  kept,  and  will  have  them  bound. 

OLD  HOY. 


NBW  YORK  CIT- 

We  are  Dr.  Douglas's  little  girls,  and  our  dear 
papa  was  General  Grant's  beloved  physician. 
Our  names  are  Josie  and  Flattie,  and  we  are 
eleven  and  ten  years  old.  We  have  taken  within 
the  past  few  months  the  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE, and  I  cannot  tell  you  the  great  pleasure  it 
has  given  us.  or  how  very  much  we  have  enjoyed 
it.  Dear  mamma  reads  the  stories  to  us  often  in 
the  evening  as  we  sit  around  the  fire,  and  we  oft- 
en say  that  we  are  sorry  we  have  never  taken 
the  magazine  before,  for  I  think  all  the  stories 
an-  very  good.  Our  dear  papa  is  away  now  for 
his  health.  Ever  since  General  Grant  died  he  has 
not  been  well,  for  he  was  up  day  and  night  with 
him.  and  it  made  papa  very  ill.  When  he  wenl 
i  iff.  last  week,  to  Cuba,  and  we  stood  on  the  wharl 
watching  the  Niagara  sail  away  with  my  dear 
papa  and  sister.  I  thought  he  looked  exactly  like 
s  nita  Claiis.  for  he  bad  just  bought  a  new  skull 
cap  for  his  head,  and  he  did  look  so  lovely  in  it 
that  I  thought  I  would  like  to  introduce  him  to 
our  kind  Postmistress  some  day. 

JOSIE  and  UATTIE  D. 


How  very  interesting  the  account  of  St.  Mary's 
Hospital  was,  and  how  delighted  the  dear  little 


ones  must  have  been 
with  their  Christmas 
gifts!  I  suppose  we 
can  hardly  imagine 
their  joy  and  pleasure 
\\hrn  tin-\  found  the 
silver-quarters  and  oth- 
er nice  gifts  that  the 
kind,  thoughtful  sis 
ti-rs  had  for  each  little 
sufferer.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  they  are  sorry 
to  leave  such  a  plea- 
sant home  and  kind 
friends  when  they  re- 
cover and  could  enjoy 
themselves. 

Dear  little  Fairfax 
Payne!  What  a  sweet 
little  girl  she  must  be, 
and  how  good  of  her 
to  make  so  great  a  sac- 
rifice !  I  am  going  to 
see  if  we  cannot  add 
something  at  least  to  the  purse.  I  think  it  would 
ie  very  pleasant  for  us  all  if  Cora  <  rtiver  M.  would 
ivriteand  tell  us  more  about  her  Poll.  I  am  glad 
hat  Harry  F.  had  such  a  happy  Christmas,  and 
lope  by  next  Christmas  he  will  be  well. 

Our  town  is  a  very  pretty  one,  and  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  beautiful  scenery.  By  walking  or 
Iriving  a  mile  up  the  Delaware  you  come  to 
vhat  is  known  as  Pot  Hock.  It  is  a  great  flat 
rock,  with  every  here  and  there  little  round 
loles  or  pots,  as  they  are  called,  worn  in,  it  is 
supposed,  by  little  stones  having  been  whirled 
•oiind  and  round  by  the  river,  which  of  course 
at  one  time  covered  tin-  whole  rock.  It  is  a 
harming  place  to  go  picnicking.  L.  H. 


it  being  seven  miles  long  and  five  miles  wide 
We  are  fifty  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  We 
have  a  nice  flower-garden  in  summer.  We  have 
horses,  and  I  like  to  ride  on  ho  I'M-  back  very  much. 
I  should  very  much  like  to  correspond  with  May 
McN.,  who  lives  in  Adelargo,  Grenfell,  New  South 


., 
Wales. 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 

I  have  no  pets  except  three  dolls,  named  Pansy, 
Rose,  and  Ruth.  Pansy  is  a  small  wax  doll  with 
ii-own  eyes  and  golden  hair ;  Hose  is  a  large  rag 
doll  with  flaxen  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  rosy  cheeks ; 
Hiith  is  a  French  doll  twenty-two  inches  high, 
with  golden  hair  and  very  jarge  blue  eyes.  I  go 
to  a  private  school  on  Madison  Avenue,  and  like 
it  very  much  ;  I  study  spelling,  definitions,  histo- 
ry, grammar,  arithmetic,  French,  and  Latin  :  I 
also  take  drawing  lessons.  ELIMITA  A.  F. 


BROOKLYN,  NHW  YORK. 

I  thought  I  would  write  a  letter  to  you,  because 
I  have  been  wanting  to  do  so  for  a  long  time. 
I  have  a  book  entitled  The  Buys  o/'7U.  all  about 
the  war  between  America  and  England,  and  now 
Washington  encouraged  his  men,  and  how  they 
fought  and  fought,  and  made  the  British  lay  down 
their  arms.  I  liked  it  so  much  I  read  it  once  and 
am  reading  it  again.  I  am  eight  years  old.  I 
live  in  Putnam  Avenue,  and  there  is  an  electric 
light  on  the  corner  of  Bedford  and  Putnam  Ave- 
nues. RCSSELI.  A.  C. 

1  wonder  if  Russell  would  be  surprised  if  I 
should  whisper  to  him  that  I  think  I  knew  his 
pretty  golden-haired  mamma  when  she  was  just 
the  age  he  is  now. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Little  Deborah— or  Ora.  as  she  is  called— is  three 
years  old.  While  travelling  to  meet  her  father, 
the  train  passed  over  a  very  high  trestle-work 
bridge.  Ora  looked  out  of  the  window  until  she 
gn-w  pale  with  fright,  then  quietly  turned  to  her 
mot  her  and  -aid.  "  My  papa  wouldn't  like  to  have 
me  here."  Her  mother  read  to  her  those  of  the 
little  letters  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  that  she 
could  understand.  Soon  after,  she  brought  the 
enclosed  scrap  of  paper,  on  whieh  she  had  drawn 
a  baby,  and  said.  "  Here  is  Ora's  letter  too."  Her 
mother  said.  "Read  it  to  me."  Ora  looked  at  the 
drawing,  and  said,  in  a  measured,  reading  tone  : 
"  This  baby  has  long  clothes.  This  baby  is  laugh- 
ing. This  baby  wakes  up  when  you  take  her  up. 
There,  that's  all."  For  a  first  letter  we  thought 
it  quite  creditable. 

Ora's  devoted  auntie, 

AMANDA  SHAW  E. 


NKW  YORK  CITY. 

I  have  three  pets— a  German  blackbird,  an  Eng- 
lish thrush,  and  a  bullfinch.  I  go  to  school  and 
study  reading,  writing,  spelling,  grammar,  his- 
tory, drawing,  and  other  lessons.  I  have  taken 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  ever  since  it  has  been 
published.  I  went  to  a  boarding-school  in  Da- 
rien,  Connecticut,  where  my  papa  always  sent  it 
to  me,  and  I  was  always  glad  to  receive  it.  I  am 
twelve  years  old.  ROSITA  MARIE  G. 


DOHA  HENLEY. 


DKDHAM,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

I  had  six  hens,  but  a  dog  killed  all  but  two  of 
them,  and  a  rooster  and  pullet  were  left.  They 
were  so  lonesome  that  I  sent  them  to  live  at  my 
grandmamma's  with  my  uncle's  hens,  but  when 
spring  comes  he  will  give  them  back  to  me,  and 
I  shall  have  some  more  to  live  with  them. 

Last  summer  I  went  to  Bethel,  in  Maine.  It 
is  a  country  place,  with  trees  and  woods  and 
mountains  all  around.  There  were  wild  straw- 
berries in  a  field  near  the  house,  and  I  picked  a 
great  many  of  them.  A  deer  came  out  of  the 
woods  near  the  house,  and  ate  some  of  the  grass 
there.  Mr.  V.,  the  gentleman  who  kept  the  house, 
saw  the  deer.  There  were  six  springs  near  the 
house,  and  one  was  a  mineral  spring.  I  went 
fishing  with  my  papa,  and  caught  ten  trout.  I 
had  a  very  nice  time,  and  hope  I  shall  go  to 
Bethel  next  summer. 

I  am  six  years  old,  and  go  to  a  Kindergarten 
school.  My  mamma  has  written  this  letter,  be- 
cause I  cannot  write  very  much  myself.  I  have 
a  baby  brother,  Ned,  and  my  brother  Harry  and 
I  take  the  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  together. 
Good-by  from  FREDERIC  W.  H. 

BIORRISTOWN    NEW  JKRKKY. 

I  live  in  the  country,  and  enjoy  skating,  coast- 
ing, and  all  country  sports.  In  the  summer  we 
go  to  my  grandmamma's  cottage  at  the  sea-side. 
It  is  not  very  far  from  Red  Bank,  and  I  read  the 
story  of  the  "Ice-Yachts  on  the  Shrewsbury" 
with  a  good  deal  of  interest,  and  next  summer  I 
will  write  you  all  about  the  Life-saving  Station, 
which  is  near  our  cottage.  One  of  the  crew  gave 
me  a  pretty  little  kitten,  and  I  named  him  lu-n- 
jamin.  after  the  man  who  gave  him  to  me.  but 
we  call  him  Bennie.  I  brought  him  home  with 
me,  and  he  has  grown  to  be  a  large  cat,  but  is 
very  playful,  and  comes  up  very  early  in  the 
morning  and  plays  with  me  in  bed.  F.  G.  T. 


I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  two 
years,  and  like  it  very  much.  1  think  "The  Ice 
Queen"  and  "Rolf  House"  were  splendid.  My 
home  is  near  the  village  of  Springdale,  fifteen 
miles  from  Pittsburgh,  in  the  Allegheny  Valley, 
and  in  the  natural  gas  region.  A  great  many 
persons  here  use  gas  for  fuel,  and  also  for  heat- 
ing and  lighting  some  of  the  churches.  There  is 
an  ice-pond  abouta  mile  from  my  home,  ami  per 
sons  are  allowed  to  skate  upon  it,  providing  they 
do  not  spit  upon  the  ice.  I  go  to  school,  and  like 
it  very  much.  I  am  seventeen  years  old.  and 
wish  some  of  the  girls  about  my  age  would  cor- 
respond with  me.  ALICE  SI.  M. 

AL-  CHALET  BLANC,  MONVILLK,  FRANCB. 

MT  DEAR  LITTLE  FRIENDS.— This  is  the  first  let- 
ter I  have  written  to  the  Post-office  Box.  and  I 
think  I  cannot  do  better  than  begin  to  tell  you 
about  my  pets.  We  have  six  rabbits,  and  not 
long  ago  had  ten,  but  sad  to  relate,  a  cat  ate 
them.  They  were  about  a  week  old.  and  one 
morning  we  went  to  feed  them,  and  there  was 
only  the  poor  mother  left.  We  found  two  of 
them  in  the  hutch,  and  the  other  two  we  could 
not  find.  We  have  thirteen  fowls,  fourteen 
pigeons,  two  doves  that  are  very  tame  (they  fly 
about  the  orchard,  and  always  come  back),  a 
canary,  and  a  dog  named  Laddie  (he  is  a  very 
good  dog ;  if  we  are  in  the  woods  and  a  tramp 
comes  up  to  us,  we  have  to  hold  the  dog  lie  is 
so  fierce).  A  week  ago  we  had  snow  a  foot 
deep  ;  we  had  rare  fun  with  it.  We  had  a  sledge, 
and  spent  most  of  our  time  in  sliding  and  snow- 
ball fights.  I  do  not  like  France  so  well  as  I  do 
England.  I  can  speak  French  as  well  as  English 
now.  I  have  been  here  nearly  two  years.  I  wish 
I  could  remember  how  to  speak  Italian.  When 
I  first  came  to  England  I  never  spoke  English. 

DAIST. 


COVSLO,  CALIFOBM. 

I  live  in  Round  Valley,  which  is  surrounded  by 
nn  untains.  There  is  a  small  town  called  Covelo 
three  miles  away.  The  school  that  I  go  to  is 
two  miles  away.  I  go  on  horseback.  We  live 
about  a  hundred  miles  away  from  any  railroad. 
Tin-  n  iads  are  very  bad  in  the  winter,  and  some- 
times there  is  a  week  that  we  cannot  get  any 
mail.  There  are  a  good  many  wild  animals  in 
the  mountains  around  here,  such  as  bears,  wild- 
cats, panthers,  coyotes,  and  deer.  This  valley  is 
called  Round  Valley  because  it  is  so  nearly  round, 


STILLWATEE,  MIKKMOTA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  thought  you  would  like 
to  hear  from  a  girl  away  up  North,  where  the 
snow  is  deep  all  winter.  I  live  in  Still  water, 
which  is  not  very  large;  it  is  about  eighteen 
miles  from  St.  Paul,  which  is  the  capital,  and  a 
very  lovely  city.  They  are  having  an  ice  palace 
there  this  winter.  It  is  made  entirely  of  ice. 
They  are  using  snow-shoes,  and  have  a  toboggan 
coast.  We  are  going  to  have  a  toboggan  coast  in 
this  city,  which  will  be  grand.  Everybody  has  a 
toboggan  suit.  They  are  made  mostly  of  white 
blankets,  and  are  very  pretty.  They  manufac- 
ture the  toboggans  at  the  prison,  which  is  next 
to  my  home.  My  papa  is  warden  of  the  prison. 
There  are  four  hundred  men  and  eleven  women  : 
all  came  because  they  were  bad.  To  go  back  to 
the  toboggans  :  they  are  just  a  flat  board  curved 
up  at  the  end,  and  some  are  cushioned.  When 
done,  they  cost  all  the  way  from  four  to  ten  dol- 
lars. I  a'm  not  very  strong,  so  I  do  not  enjoy 
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winter  sports  as  much  as  some  girls  and  boys  do. 
Last  summer  I  went  with  my  papa  and  iimuima 
to  Lake  Superior  ;  Ashland  was  the  name  of  the 
town.  It  is  quite  a  summer  resort  for  hay-fever 
patients  and  others.  I  had  a  very  pleasant  visit 
indeed,  the  people  were  all  so  agreeable,  and  it 
was  such  a  beautiful  place.  The  hotel  looked  off 
on  the  bay.  and  from  my  window  I  could  see  the 
boats  as  they  came  in.  and  the  passengers  come 
on  the  dock.  There  is  an  iron  dock,  where  they 
load  iron,  which  comes  from  the  hills,  a  short 
distance  away.  I  should  like  to  go  again  next 
summer.  NELL  R. 


A  WILD-CAT'S  CUNNING. 

It  was  a  gloomy  wet  day  in  October,  with  a 
slight  mist  rising  from  the  ground— for  it  had 
been  raining  for  several  days — when  four  or  live 
of  us  boys  started  on  a  hunt  for  a  wild-cat.  The 
place  we  hail  chosen  for  our  hunting  ground  was 
a  large  bottom  i-oven-d  wit  hratie-bnikr  ;md  bush- 
es, and  extending  from  the  junction  of  a  small 
stream,  called  Short  Creek,  with  the  Buffalo,  and 
divided  by  a  long  high  ridge,  about  two  miles 
back.  After  riding  for  about  half  an  hour  we 
came  to  the  place  where  we  were  to  begin  the 
hunt.  One  of  the  party  then  started  off  among 
the  bushes  with  the  dogs,  while  the  rest  of  us 
ascended  the  ridge  and  rode  along  slowly,  wait- 
ing impatiently  for  the  hounds  to  start  a  cat.  At 
last  we  heard 'a  prolonged  yelp  off  to  the  right, 
followed  by  another  and  another,  until  the  whole 
pack  had  joined  in.  Upon  hearing  them  we  im- 
mediately rode  to  a  high  point  some  two  hundred 
yards  farther  on,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
bottom  below.  Tlie  trail  seemed  to  be  very  hot, 
but  the  dogs  were  going  round  in  a  circle,  as  they 
did  m  it  leave  tin-  lame  t  lii'-ket  into  which  they  had 
driven  the  cat.  We  at  once  understood  the  trick: 
tin-  c-:it  intended  to  go  around  several  times,  and 
then  dart  suddenly  out  to  the  right  and  make  off 
up  the  bottom,  while  the  hounds  would  keep  on 
going  round.  In  anticipation  of  this,  we  descend- 
ed the  hill  and  rode  out  into  the  bottom,  hoping 
to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  Mr.  Cat.  Sure  enough, 
after  a  few  minutes'  waiting,  a  slight  rustling  of 
leaves  about  thirty  yards  in  front  announced  its 
approach,  and  the  next  second  it  bounded  into 
view.  We  stopped  our  horses  perfectly  still,  and, 
as  we  were  among  the  bushes,  the  cat  didn't  see 
us.  After  running  a  few  paces  he  mounted  the 
trunk  of  an  old  oak  which  had  been  blown  al- 
most to  the  earth  by  a  storm,  and  trotted  rapid- 
ly up  to  the  other  end.  Here,  to  our  surprise,  in- 
stead of  jumping  off,  he  swung  round  under  the 
end  of  tlie  log,  and  crawling  back  a  few  feet,  he 
squeezed  himself  into  a  small  crevice  that  partly 
concealed  him.  and  lay  still.  In  the  mean  time 
the  dogs,  which  tlie  cat  had  left  in  ttie  thicket 
down  tin'  river,  had  understood  the  trick,  and  by 
the  time  the  cat  had  hidden  himself  we  heard 
them  coming  at  full  tilt.  On  they  came,  until 
they  reached  the  tree  trunk  ;  here  they  paused  a 
moment,  and  then,  one  after  another,  they  leaped 
upon  the  trunk,  running  in  Indian  me  up  to  the 
other  end.  where  they  jumped  off.  They  were 
completely  fooled,  as  they  had  thought  the  wild- 
cat had  jumped  off  the  end  of  the  log.  Finally, 
after  running  about  in  a  confused  manner  for 
some  minutes,  they  started  off  on  the  back  track. 
As  soon  as  the  dogs  had  gone  about  half  a  mile, 
the  cat  jumped  down,  and  would  have  made  off, 
bad  not  a  shot  from  one  of  the  party  changed  his 
course.  T.  K. 

I  am  almost  sorry  he  did  not  escape. 


NAVAIMO,  B.  C. 

I  live  in  a  small  city  called  Nanaimo.  on  Van- 
couver Island.  Coal-miuing  is  the  principal  oc- 
cupation in  this  place.  My  father  is  a  gold 
miner.  He  is  now  up  in  the  Big-  Bend  claims. 
He  and  my  uncle  own  quite  a  number  of  quartz 
ledges,  and  have  taken  shares  in  a  gold  mine.  I 
passed  for  the  High  School  when  I  was  nine  years 
of  age.  W.B. 


WINNIPEG,  MANITOBA. 

I  am  a  little  boy  nine  years  old.  I  have  never 
before  written  a  letter  to  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE, and  I  intend  to  write  one  now,  which  I  hope 
you  will  print.  I  go  to  school,  and  am  in  the  Sen- 
ior Third  Hi  ii  ik.  It  is  very  cold  here  ;  it  was  fifty 
degrees  below  zero  this  morning.  Last  Christ- 
inas \vi-  had  a  Christmas  tree.  I  have  two  little 
brothers  and  a  sister,  named  Clara,  Henry,  and 
Archie.  On  ( 'liristmas  Eve  papa  and  mamma 
were  very  busy  fixing  tlie  tree.  There  were  a 
lot  of  ornamental  candies,  some  oranges,  and 
hairs  of  candies  on  the  tree.  My  little  brother 
Archie  got  a  rattle  and  a  little  doll;  he  is  only 
one  year  old.  Henry  got  a  little  wooden  horse, 


a  drum,  a  little  bell  on  wheels,  a  horn,  and  a 
lot  of  candies.  Clara  got  a  big  wax  doll,  a  set 
of  dishes,  and  a  little  kitchen  with  a  fire-place  in 
it.  Before  Christmas  Henry  and  I  saved  up  all 
our  money  to  buy  mamma  and  papa  Christmas 
presents;  papa  got  two  silk  handkerchiefs,  and 
mamma  a  cream  fascinator  and  a  plush  satchel. 
I  like  HARPEK'S  YOTNII  PEOPLE  very  much  ;  my 
papa  has  just  subscribed  for  it.  This  is  my  own 
writ  ing,  and  if  you  print  this  I  will  write  another. 
Good-by.  GEORGE  G. 


ST.  Louis,  MISSOURI. 

I  have  taken  the  paper  for  over-five  years,  and 
have  never  written  before.  I  like  it  very  much. 
My  favorite  authors  are  Lucy  C.Lillie,  David  Ker, 
William  O  Stoddard,  Howard  Pyle,  and  Jimmy 
Brown.  Hiked  "Two  Arrows" and  "Rolf  House" 
very  much,  and  I  think  "Jo's  Opportunity"  is  1:0- 
ing  to  be  nice  also.  I  have  two  brothers  and  one 
sister;  their  names  are  Ella,  Scott,  and  Lanham. 
Lanham  is  two  years  old,  and  the  baby  and  pet ; 
he  is  my  only  pet.  I  love  to  read,  and  I  read  a 
great  deal.  I  would  like  some  little  girl  eleven 
years  old  (my  own  age),  living  in  Europe,  to  write 
to  me  and  tell  about  some  of  the  cities  there. 

MAUD  JUNKIN, 
1409  Glasgow  Avenue. 


ST.  GKORI-.K,  BERMUDA. 

I  am  a  Bermudian  boy  eight  years  old.  My 
papa  was  in  the  war.  He  was  with  General 
C'usterand  General  Sheridan.  WILLIE  M. 


UPPER  ALTON, 

A  little  boy  named  Dixon  was  in  the  habit  of 
running  away.  One  evening  his  parents  missed 
him.  They  hunted  for  him  everywhere,  and  ev- 
erybody in  town  had  heard  about  his  missing. 
His  father  and  sisters  hunted  in  the  streets  every 
place  they  could  think  of.  and  as  there  happened 
to  be  gypsies  in  tin-  town  at  that  time,  his  sisters 
were  afraid  they  had  taken  him.  At  last  they 
met,  and  agreed  that  whoever  found  him  should 
ring  a  bell.  At  last  they  thought  they  would  go 
home,  and  see  if  anything  hail  been  heard;  but 
just  as  they  got  home  his  aunt  found  him  in  an 
outer  shed  fast  asleep.  There  was  great  rejoicing 
in  the  family.  The  little  boy  has  never  run  away 
since.  BLANCHE  VAN  B.  (aged  11  years). 


NEBRASKA  CITY,  NEBRASKA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  thought  I  would  write 
a  letter,  as  my  other  one  was  not  printed.  I 
am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.  We  are  having 
snow  about  fifteen  inches  deep.  For  a  pet,  I 
have  a  dog  named  Sport.  I  have  lived  here  all 
my  life.  Papa  and  mamma  came  here  about  six- 
teen years  ago,  and  when  they  came  they  got  a 
little  baby  wolf,  and  when  there  was  a  fire  in 
town  it  would  always  howl  about  fifteen  minutes 
before  the  fire-bells  rung,  and  when  it  saw  an 
Indian  it  would  sit  upon  its  box  and  howl  at  him, 
and  scare  him  away.  Afterward,  papa  got  a  pet 
'coon,  and  once  he  escaped  from  the  yard,  and 
when  we  saw  it  the  dog  was  bringing  it  home 
in  his  mouth,  just  as  a  cat  does  her  kittens,  but 
when  he  got  to  the  fence  he  dropped  the  Voon. 
jumped  the  fence,  and  tried  to  coax  it  through 
the  lence,  but  the  'coon  would  not  come. 

Yours  truly,  GERTRUDE  S.  W. 


OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 

My  brother  takes  your  delightful  magazine,  but 
I  assure  you  I  enjoy  reading  it  as  much  as  he 
does.  We  live  just  across  tlie  bay  from  San 
Francisco,  and  take  a  trip  there  about  once  a 
week  at  least.  Our  only  pets  are  a  dog  and  a 
cat,  but  neither  is  very  satisfactory,  for  the  cat 
is  seldom  at  home,  and  the  dog  is  a  little  too  affec- 
tionate. We  are  very  fond  of  pets,  but  have  no 
proper  place  to  keep  them.  Close  to  us  is  a  love- 
ly little  lake,  called  Lake  Merritt ;  being  salt,  it 
of  course  never  freezes,  and  as  snow  is  very 
scarce  indeed,  we  cannot.  I  presume,  have  half 
the  good  times  in  winter  that  our  Eastern  i-ous 
ins  have.  Nevertheless,  we  are  proud  of  our 
glorious  climate,  and  I  fancy  the  Eastern  people 
like  to  escape  from  their  cold  weather,  for  many 
of  them,  especially  invalids,  spend  their  winters 
here.  ELLA  G. 

CHALKT  BLANC,  MONVILLB,  FRANCE. 

I  felt  greatly  interested  in  L.  S.  B.'s  letter  fn  >m 
Venice,  and  the  description  of  St.  Marco.  I  was 
there  twelve  years  ago,  and  daily,  at  two  o'clock, 
a  thousand  pigei  >us.  called  by  a  bell,  came  to  feed 
in  the  St.  Marco's  Square,  for  in  Venice  a  pigeon 
is  never  killed  ;  it  is  considered  as  sacred.  I  think 
Venice  a  lovely  place  ;  so  quiet,  with  only  a  con- 
stant splashing  of  oars  to  break  the  stillness. 
Going  in  the  gondolas  is  a  great  enjoyment,  and 
a  funeral  on  the  water  is  a  most  solemn  service. 
We  were  in  Turin  when  the  tunnel  through  Mont 
Cenis  was  opened.  It  was  a  grand  fete  —  fire- 
works, illuminations,  etc.— and  when  we  came  to 
England  we  came  through  the  tunnel,  which  is 
seven  and  a  half  miles  in  length.  It  was  night- 
time, and  it  seemed  as  if  daylight  would  never 
make  its  appearance.  I  was  greatly  interested 
with  the  account  of  "  Jumbo."  I  have  often  giv- 
en him  a  bun.  and  my  sister  has  had  a  ride  on  his 
back.  I  feel  so  sorry  his  death  should  have  been 


such  a  sad  one.  I  am  afraid  I  am  trespassing  b 
writing  too  long  a  letter,  so  will  close.  Muc 
love  to  the  Postmistress  and  readers  of  ou 


journal,  young  and  old,  from 


A.  I.  P. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTKIIIUTOKS. 

No.  1. 

TWO   EASY   SQUARES. 

1.— 1.  Scent.    2.  A  native  of  northern  Europe. 

3.  One  time.    4.  To  stagger. 

2. — 1.  A  piece  of  paper     2.  A  drug.    3.  A  flower. 

4.  An  animal  EMPIRE  CITY. 

No.  3. 

ENIGMAS. 

1.— My  first  is  in  cake,  not  in  pie. 
My  second  is  in  boil,  not  in  fry. 
My  third  is  in  wrap,  not  in  cloak. 
My  fourth  is  in  tack,  not  in  rope. 
My  whole  on  the  map  of  Ireland  is  found  ; 
To  find  it  you'll  travel  around  and  around. 
DAISY  M.  PETTIGREW. 
2. — In  family,  not  in  house. 
In  August,  not  in  March. 
In  come,  not  in  go. 
In  ship,  not  in  boat. 
In  help,  not  in  harm. 
In  January,  not  in  September. 
In  grass,  not  in  hay. 
In  December,  not  in  July. 
I  am  as  useful  as  useful  can  be. 

EDDIE  D.  SCOFIELD. 

3.— My  first  is  in  white  and  not  in  black. 
My  second  is  in  tiny  and  not  in  large. 
My  third  is  in  water  and  not  in  wine. 
My  fourth  is  in  west  and  not  in  east. 
My  fifth  is  in  year  and  not  in  month. 
My  sixtli  is  in  path  and  not  in  road. 
My  seventh  is  in  hate  and  not  in  love. 
My  eighth  is  in  camel  and  not  in  dove. 
My  whole  is  a  celebrated  poem. 

ANNA  R.  B. 

4.— My  first  is  in  bought  and  also  in  sold. 
My  second  is  in  zinc,  but  not  in  gold. 
My  third  is  in  bin,  but  not  in  wheat. 
My  fourth  is  in  sofa,  but  not  in  seat. 
My  fifth  is  in  town,  but  not  in  State. 
My  sixth  is  in  Susie,  but  not  in  Kate. 
My  whole  is  something  we  often  '-at 

FREDERICK  A.  CLEVELAND. 


No.  3. 

BEHEADINGS. 

1.  I  am  part  of  a  bird— behead  me,  and  I  will 
restore  order.  2. 1  am  a  boy's  name — behead  me, 
and  I  am  a  color.  3.  I  mean  to  boast — behead 
me,  and  I  am  a  bit  of  cloth.  4.  I  am  found  in  a 
lady's  work-basket — behead  me,  and  I  am  a  small 
pond.  5.  I  am  a  fruit— behead  me.  and  I  am  of 
use  in  the  kitchen.  (5.  I  am  an  article  of  dress — 
behead  me,  and  I  am  a  useful  garden  tool.  7.  I 
am  a  boy's  name — behead  me,  and  I  signify  to 
change.  FREDERICK  A.  CLEVELAND. 


No.  4. 

ELISIONS. 

1.  A  snake — cut  off  my  first  syllable,  and  I  am 
imprisoned.  2.  A  plant— cut  off  as  before,  and  I 
am  a  mass  of  stone.  3.  A  bird — cut  off  one  sylla- 
ble, and  I  am  a  preposition.  4.  Original— cut  off 
as  before,  and  I  am  a  girl's  name.  POCAIIONTAS. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  329. 

No.  1—  M 

BOG 

B  L  U  E  S 

MOURNER 

GENET 

N        SET        S 

TIP    BAR  ON    LAP 

T  A  B  O  R  A  P  A  C  i:  L  I  B  R  A 

NIB  BLERAFT  SAB  BATH 

POLEDOCTETPRATE 

RED        NESTS         ATE 

R  MOP  II 

MOLAR 

SOLDIER 

PAINT 

RET 

R 

No.  2.— S-top.  W-hat.  B  angle.  S-pain.  B-rush. 
S-age.  T-rain.  B-racket.  B-ox.  C'-hair. 
D-ella.  W-all.  S-ash.  S-core.  c-ore, 
o-re.  C-oat.  T-rain.  T-rail.  S-tool. 

No.  3.— Base-ball.        

Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 

Irom    Mil,,    Bobbins,  Cockade  city.  Edith  May 

Bryant.    Poi-almntas.    lie    Forest     Hicks.    Felix 

M.iilhird.  Whitney  Livingston.  La  Sonnambula, 

1  Emily  Peterson,  Rhoda  Kissam.    Rodney   Fair- 

I rn    George   McCheyne,   Alexander  Cannon, 

and  K.T.  X.  

[for  EXCHANGES,  fee  ad  and  M  paries  of  carer.} 
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THE  TAG  PUZZLE. 

HERE  are  two  things  to  be  done  w  ith  this  nuzzle  :  first  make 
it :  then  do  it.  It  is  \  cry  easily  made,  and  more  easily  done 
— provided  you  happen  to  do  it  ;  if  not,  you  may  rack  your  brains 
for  an  hour,  and  then  be  no  nearer  to  the  solution  than  before. 

To   make   the   puzzle,  get   a   patent    parcel   or  baggage  tag, 
made  of  tough  paper,  such  as  expressmen  use.      Ill  the  centre 


A    COMING    PKIMA    DONNA. 


A  LAUGHING  CHORUS. 

BY  MARGARET  EYTINGE. 

OH.  such  a  commotion  under  the  ground 
When  March  called,  "Ho,  there!  ho!" 
Such   spreading  of  rootlets  far  and  wide, 

Such  whispering  to  and  fro! 
And,  "Are  you  ready?"  the  Snow-drop  asked; 

"  "fis  time  to  start,  you  know." 
"Almost,  my  dear,"  the  Scilla  replied; 

••  I'll  follow  as  soon  as  you  go." 
Then,  "Ha!  ha!  ha!"  a  chorus  came 

Of  laughter  soft  and  low 
From  the  millions  of  flowers  under  the  ground — 

Yes,  millions — beginning  to  grow. 

"I'll  promise  my  blossoms,"  the  Crocus  said, 

"When  I  hear  the  bluebirds  sing." 
••And  straight  thereafter,"  Narcissus  cried, 

••  M\   silver  and  gold  I'll  bring." 
•'And  ere  they  are  dulled,"  another  spoke, 

••The  Hyacinth  bells  shall  ring." 
And  the  Violet  only  murmured,  "  I'm  here," 

And  sweet  grew  the  air  of  spring. 
Then.  "Ha!  ha!  ha!"  a  chorus  came 

Of  laughter  soft  and  low 
From  the  millions  of  flowers 

under  the  ground — 
Yes.  million* — beginning  to 
grow. 


FIG.  l. 

of  it  cut  a  slot  two  inches  long  by  three-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  wide,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Then  take  apiece  of  blue  rib- 
bon five  and  a  half  inches  long  by  half  an  inch  wide,  double 
it  so  as  to  make  a  loop,  and  stitch  the  two  ends  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  tag,  taking  care  to  turn  in  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of 
each  end,  so  that  the  stitches  may  hold  well.  This  done,  pro- 
cure a  piece  of  yellow  cigar  ribbon  about  fourteen  inches  long; 
pass  one  end  through  the  round  hole  in  the  upper  end  of  the  tag, 


then   through    the    looped   blue 

ribbon,  then   back  through   the 

round  hole  (see  Fig.  2).     To  the 

two  ends  of  the  yellow  ribbon 

sew  pearl  buttons,  or  rings,  or  small  coins  with  holes  in  them, 

provided  they  be  too  large  to  pass  through  the  round  hole. 

The  puzzle  is  now  made.  The  thing  to  be  done  is  to  remove 
the  yellow  ribbon  from  the  blue  without  tearing,  breaking,  cut- 
ting, or  otherwise  defacing  any  part  of  the  puzzle. 


Oh,  the  pretty,  brave  things! 

Through  the  coldest  days, 

Imprisoned     in     walls     of 

brown, 

Tin  \  ne \erlost heart, though 

the  blast  shrieked  loud, 

And  the  sleet  and  the  hail 

came  down, 
But  patiently  each  wrought 

her  beautiful  dress 
Or  fashioned  her  beautiful 

crown, 
And  now  they  are  coming  to 

brighten  the  world 
Still  shadowed  by  winter's 

frown  ; 
And  well  may  they  cheerily 

laugh,  "Ha!  ha!" 
In  a  chorus  soft  and  low, 
'The  inillions  of  flowers  hid 

under  the  ground — 
Yes.  millions — beginning  to 
.  grow. 


GIVING    HIM    HIS    MONEY'S    WORTH. 

UNCLE  CHARLIE  Ito  Ntddie,  who  is  makinr/  a  ttirinc  noistt.   "You,  Neddie!    Didn't  you  promise  to  play 

when  I  gave  you  the  nickel?    And  now—" 
NEDDIE.  "Yes,  Uncle  Charlie,  and  I  have  been  quiet  five  cents'  worth.    G'lang  !" 
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A    FIFTEENTH-CENTURY    STORY. 
BY  ESTHER  CAUR. 


43avt 

T\HV  carillon  in  the  belfry,  chiming  three-quarters  past 
eleven,  echoed  through  the  profound  stillness  of  the 
ni-rhi  in  the  artist's  house.  M.  De  Lagny,  sleeping  the 
sleep  of  a  man  with  a  good  conscience — snoring  a  little, 
perhaps— heard  it  not.  Neither  was  Margaret  disturbed  by 
the  loud  clanging  of  the  bells  as  she  lay  asleep  in  her  little 
u  bite  •  •in-tamed  room,  dreaming  of  angels  in  blue  robes, 
and  saints  with  golden  aureoles  which  were  to  illuminate 
her  MS.  And  Hubert,  who  had  determined  in  his  brother's 
absence  to  keep  faithful  watch  in  the  studio  over  the  great 
object  of  that  brother's  interest— alas !  good  Master  Hu- 
l.i  1 1.  worn  out  with  the  day's  work  and  excitement,  with 
his  unusually  late  conversation  with  the  abbe,  had  suffered 
fatigue  to  overcome  his  good  resolution. 

(  }qod  Hubert  Van  Eyck,  abandoning  himself  to  reflec- 
tion in  'bis  nwn  room  before  beginning  his  night  watch, 
\\  a>  now  sitting  in  that  room,  with  his  head  bent  forward 
and  resting  on  his  arms,  fast  asleep,  forgetful  for  the  time 
of  any  danger  to  John's  work  from  his  mysterious  enemy, 
regardless  if  the  danger  came  from  without,  of  the  risk 
Philip  of  Charolais'  precious  loan,  the  jewelled  diadem, 
might  run  from  midnight  robbers. 

As  the  carillon  ceased,  the  door  of  the  studio  in  the  Van 
Eyck's  house  was  noiselessly  opened  by  a  cautious  hand. 
Then  a  figure  slipped  as  noiselessly  into  the  room,  followed 
by  another,  and  the  door  was  gently  pushed  to  but  not 
closed.  Both  figures  approached  the  heavy  woollen  cur- 
tain hanging  over  the  window. 

"  He  is  asleep,"  the  foremost  of  the  two  said  to  his  com- 
panion in  a  scarcely  audible  whisper.  "I  saw  him  in  his 
room  as  I  passed  down  the  stairs.  A  better  chance  for  us, 
Peter.  At  dear  Master  Hubert's  age,  you  know,  men  rarely 
see  spirits  from  tire  other  world;  and  ice  may  be  useful 
to  night.  This  is  the  very  hour — just  before  midnight. 
Watch  well.  Peter,  and  pray  while  you  watch."  And 
leaving  sufficient  space  to  keep  the  door  of  the  workshop 
well  in  view  from  their  post  of  observation,  Rene  of  Anjou 
and  Peter  Van  Baerle  vanished  behind  the  curtain,  and 
like  two  knights-elect,  began  their  vigil. 

Five  minutes  passed,  and  five  minutes  more.  Perfect 
silence  reigned  in  the  studio,  and  the  two  boys  remained 
immovable  on  their  watch.  Then  a  sound  so  faint  as  to 
be  scarcely  a  sound  fell  upon  Rene's  ear,  and  made  his 
heart  beat  rapidly.  But,  Rene  remembered,  the  noise  that 
John  Van  Eyck  had  once,  and  once  only,  heard  had  not 
been  louder  than  this.  It  was  repeated.  Could  it  be 
Hubert,  roused  from  his  sleep,  and  coming  down  to  his 
neglected  watch  ? 

No:  the  sound  came  from  the  wide  stone  fire-place  which 
I  have  described  at  one  end  of  the  room.  A  third  time 
Rene  heard  it.  and  then — the  moonlight  from  the  upper 
and  uncurtained  windows  falling  full  and  bright  upon 
the  spot — Rene  distinctly  saw  something  move  in  the  great 
open  chimney.  He  grasped  Peter's  arm,  and  Peter,  by  a 
significant  pressure  in  return,  showed  that  he  too  had 
seen  the  movement.  A  foot  now  distinctly  appeared — a 
leg — then  another — and  then,  without  sound,  aud  as  light- 
l\  as  if  made  of  air.  a  grotesque  figure  perched  on  the 
hearth,  which  a  sudden  light,  other  than  the  moonlight, 
illuminated. 

"A  gnome '."Rene  whispered.  The  carillon  rang  out 
four  quarters,  and  the  great  belfry  clock  slowly  struck 
midnight. 

The  figure  so  strangely  revealed  by  the  mysterious  light 
shining  from  the  chimney,  aud  casting  rays  far  into  the 
room,  was,  indeed,  an  exact  representation  of  the  gnomes 


or  earth  sprites  of  the  fairy-tales.  Not  more  than  four 
feet  in  height,  its  thick  body,  and  the  enormous  head  set 
by  a  short  neck  on  its  broad  shoulders. seemed  quite  out  of 
proportion  with  the  legs  and  feet  that  had  first  appeared. 
It  -was  dressed  from  head  to  foot  in  red,  and  as  it  stood 
immovable  with  the  light  playing  round  it,  it  seemed  to 
the  two  boys  watching  from  behind  the  curtain  like  some 
fire-spirit  that  had  been  suddenly  kindled  on  the  hearth. 

Motionless  it  stood,  and  in  a  listening  attitude,  its  head  a 
little  on  one  side,  and  the  light  falling  on  its  repulsively 
ugly  features,  wicked  lips,  and  beady  black  eyes,  till  the 
echo  of  the  last  stroke  from  the  belfry  bad  quite  died 
away.  Then  it  descended  from  the  hearth  and  cautious- 
ly, noiselessly,  and  yet  with  incredible  swiftness,  glided 
across  the  floor  of  the  studio  toward  the  door  of  the  work- 
shop. 

Rene  touched  Peter  again  with  an  imperative  gesture. 
Gnome,  fire-spirit,  imp  of  darkness,  whatever  it  might  be, 
there  was  only  one  thing  for  them  to  do.  As  noiselessly 
(they  had  taken  the  precaution  to  come  without  shoes)  and 
almost  as  swiftly  as  the  figure  itself,  the  two  boys  slipped 
from  their  concealment  and  followed  it,  the  light  that 
came  from  this  strange  will-o'-the-wisp  showing  the  way 
through  the  door  of  John  the  Painter's  workshop. 

Evidently  it  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  misshapen 
visitant  had  entered  it.  Without  an  instant's  hesitation 
he  made  for  the  spot  where  the  precious  enamel  was  laid. 
The  light,  as  Rene  and  Peter  now  perceived,  came  from  a 
lantern  slung  round  his  waist,  which  he  deposited  on  a 
bench  near.  Then,  raising  a  heavy  hammer  that  hung 
from  his  belt  above  poor  John  Van  Eyck's  last  work,  he 
paused  again  to  listen.  But  the  blow  never  fell. 

"In  the  name  of  the  Agnus  Dei!"  Rene's  soul  cried: 
he  had  not  power  for  spoken  words.  With  a  spring  for- 
ward he  grasped  the  uplifted  arm  with  botli  hands.  It  did 
not  melt  into  air;  it  was  solid,  whether  human  or  not, 
and  the  arm  was  endowed  with  enormous  strength. 
Wrenching  itself  away  from  the  boy's  hold,  and  quick  as 
lightning,  it  turned  the  hammer  into  a  weapon  of  defence, 
which  in  a  moment  more  would  have  descended  with  full 
force  011  Rene's  head;  but  Peter  Van  Baerle,  stronger  aud 
heavier  than  the  little  Prince,  had  been  on  the  alert,  and 
throwing  himself  on  the  ground,  clung  round  the  dwarf's 
legs  with  such  tenacity  that  in  another  instant  the  three 
figures  were  all  rolling  in  one  confused  mass  011  the  floor. 
So  rapid  and  absorbing  had  been  the  attack  and  defence 
that  the  strange  scene  had  been  hitherto  quite  noiseless, 
but  with  the  fall  the  spell  of  silence  seemed  broken. 

"A  moi!  a  moi!"  Rene's  voice  rang  out  with  the  well- 
known  battle  cry. 

"  Help!  help! — stop  thief!"  the  burgher  spirit  of  Peter 
Van  Baerle  shouted  out,  while  inarticulate  noises,  between 
hissing  and  screaming,  like  the  cries  of  a  demoniac,  issued 
from  the  misshapen  throat  of  the  dwarf.  Meantime  the 
moving  ball  of  humanity,  legs,  arms,  and  heads  singular- 
ly mixed,  rolled  on  through  the  doorway  aud  into  the 
middle  of  the  studio,  the  dwarf  exerting  all  his  strength 
to  escape,  while  the  boys  clung  to  him  with  desperate  de- 
termination. Then  the  whole  house  seemed  to  wake  at 
-one  and  the  same  moment.  Hurried  footsteps  sounded 
down  the  creaking  oaken  stairs,  doors  were  flung  open. 
Together,  Hubert  Van  Eyck,  rudely  wakened  from  his 
nap,  M.  De  Lagny, scarcely  yet  awake,  and  having  hastily 
clothed  himself  in  a  long  black  cassock,  appeared  at  one 
door,  while  Margaret,  in  flowing  white  drapery  put  on  with 
equal  haste,  stood  in  the  arched  doorway  of  the  inner  room, 
holding  high  above  her  head  a  little  lamp  of  antique  pat- 
tern, whose  light  flickered  on  her  fair,  dishevelled  hair. 

"For    goodness'    sake,    what    is    the    matter.'"    and   ; 
"  Avauut!"  the  two  men  cried  at  the  same  moment,  be- 
wildered at  the  extraordinary  scene  only  partially  visible 
in  the  uncertain  light  of  the  room.     Then,  as  Margaret 
advanced,  and  the  rays  from  her  lamp  fell  on  the  strug- 
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gling  group,  "The  Comte  de  Guise — Peter!"  each  cried 
out,  rushing  to  the  rescue. 

"We  have  him!  we  have  him,  Master  Hubert!"  Rene 
panted  out.  "Neither  gnome  nor  fire-spirit;  real  flesh 
and  blood.  Ha!  wouldsf.  thou  bite?  Then  take  that!" 
and  grasping-  the  dwarf  by  the  collar  with  one  hand,  while 
Peter  held  him  tight,  with  the  flat  of  his  little  sword  Rene 
belabored  the  dwarf  soundly  across  the  back,  the  pliant, 
finely  tempered  steel  acting  almost  as  well  as  an  ordinary 
cane  would  have  done,  and  with  telling  ett'ect,  to  judge 
from  the  howls  of  rage  and  pain  that  proceeded  from  the 
subject.  But  with  a  sudden  wrench,  and  kicking  himself 
free  from  Peter  Van  Baerle's  grasp,  the  dwarf  at  last  broke 
away,  and  with  lightning  speed  made  for  the  chimney. 

"Seize  him!  seize  him,  M.  1'Abbe!"  Rene  cried,  as  he 
dashed  after  him,  followed  by  Peter,  who  had  regained  his 
footing. 

"Hans  Gulden,  Meining's  hideous  dwarf,  as  I  live!" 
Hubert  Van  Eyck  exclaimed,  as  he  saw  the  dwarf's  whole 
figure  revealed.  "Here,  at  this  time  of  night  !  Oh,  I 
begin  to  understand!  Stop  him,  Peter;  let  him  not  es- 
cape!" 

But  though  now  known  not  to  be  supernatural,  their 
nocturnal  visitor  seemed  gifted  with  almost  supernatural 
powers  of  movement.  Before  he  could  be  stopped  he  had 
sprung  on  to  the  hearth,  closely  followed  by  the  two  I » >y  s : 
but.  better  acquainted  than  they  with  its  intricacies,  he 
darted  up  the  dark  chimney  with  incredible  celerity,  and 
though  Rene  succeeded  in  grasping  one  little  red  leg  as  it 
was  disappearing,  its  owner  struggled  so  violently  to  dis- 
engage it  that  all  that  remained  in  the  captor's  hand  was 
a  pointed  red  shoe — a  scrambling  noise  up  the  wide  chim- 
ney telling  them  that  the  chase  was  over  and  the  quarry 
had  escaped. 

"Straw!  straw!  fire  the  chimney!"  the  excited  boys 
screamed,  furious  at  their  defeat;  "bring  the  imp  down 
again  !  Oh,  Master  Hubert,  it  is  he  who  has  done  it  all ; 
he  who  has  spoiled  the  enamel  before !  We  caught  him 
at  his  vile  work.  Help  us  to  smoke  him  out." 

"Nay,  nay,"  Hubert  Van  Eyck  said,  laying  his  hand  on 
the  Prince's  arm;  "better  so,  monseigneur,  believe  me. 
The  dwarf  has  had  a  good  drubbing,  and  been  well  terri- 
fied, and  we  should  have  had  sorry  work  with  him  on  our 
hands  through  the  night.  I  fear  me,"  he  added,  gravely, 
and  turning  to  the  abbe,  "  he  is  but  a  tool,  though  a  will- 
ing one,  and  spiteful  enough  to  enjoy  the  dirty  task  as- 
signed him.  At  any  rate,  I  saw  him  plainly  enough  to 
identify  him,  and  make  his  master  reckon  with  me  to- 
morrow morning — as  reckon  he  shall !"  Hubert  said,  in  a 
lower  tone,  but  one  of  concentrated  anger. 

"And,  besides,  we  hold  the  imp's  shoe  in  evidence.      I 

have  known  for  long  that  my  brother  was  regarded  with 

envy  by  Meiniiig,  and  that  he  has  grudged  us  each  discov- 

1  ery  in  art,  every  favor  shown  us  by  the  court;  but  I  did 

not  think  envy  would  have  driven  him  to  such  lengths 

of  criminal  dishonesty,  such  practical  spite.     But  now, 

:   forewarned,  forearmed,  indeed.      Your  Highness  has  put 

:   me  under  a  deep  obligation  to-night,"  he  went  on,  turning 

to  Rene,  "and  in  John's  name  and  my  own  I  thank  you. 

'   And.  Peter,  my  pupil,  Master  Hubert  asks  you  to  forgive 

!  us  botli  for  the  unworthy  thought  with  which  we  have 

sinned  against  you.     My  boy,  will  you  forgive  ?"  and  the  I 

artist  held  out  his  hand  to  Peter  Van  Baerle. 

Years  afterward,  when  Rene  was  King  of  Sicily,  when  1 
he  held  in  his  Provencal  capital  tournaments  and  courts  I 
of  the  Joyeuse  Science,  loving  art  always  in  the  midst 
of  happiness  or  sorrow — years  afterward,  when  Peter  Van 
!   Baerle— known  in  art  as  Petrus  Cristus — followed  in  the 
|  footsteps  of  the  Van  Eycks,  did  the  recollection  of  that 
I  night  call  up  a  smile— that  night  of  their  first  vigil,  and 
i  of  the  solid  and  ugly  form  in  which  John  Vail  Eyck's  evil 
genius  had  appeared  ? 


THE  SAILOR'S  ODD  BOOT. 

BY    DAVID    K  E  It. 

rPHERE  was  no  smarter  frigate  than  the  A  riidlin'  in  the 
_L  whole  British  navy  during  the  old  fighting  days  of 
Admiral  Nelson,  and  there  was  no  better  officer  than  her 
stout  Captain,  Sir  Richard  Oakley,  or,  as  he  was  generally 
called,  "Dashing  Dick."  Strict  though  he  always  was, 
Sir  Richard  was  a  great  favorite  both  with  his  officers  ami 
his  crew,  who  were  well  aware  that  he  never  punished  any 
one  without  good  reason.  The  sailors  never  forgot  how 
"Dashing  Dick"  had  once  torn  his  own  shirt  into  band- 
ages for  the  wounded  after  a  hard  fight;  and  if  he  had 
taken  it  into  his  head  to  steer  right  into  the  middle  of  a 
French  fleet,  there  was  not  a  man  on  board  who  would 
not  have  followed  him  to  the  death. 

One  morning  Captain  Oakley  was  pacing  the  deck  as 
usual,  the  very  picture  of  an  old  sailor,  when  a  big  "top- 
man,"  with  a  face  as  brown  and  hard  as  the  Captain's 
own,  came  up  and  touched  his  forelock  in  salute. 

"  Well,  uiy  man,  what  is  it  ?"  asked  Sir  Richard,  recog- 
nizing Bill  Hawkins,  one  of  his  smartest  seamen,  who  had 
saved  his  life  from  the  stroke  of  a  French  cutlass  only  a 
few  months  before. 

"  Please  your  honor,  some  chap's  been  and  stole  a  lot  o' 
my  things,"  answered  Bill,  as  hesitatingly  as  if  he  had 
been  confessing  the  theft  himself. 

Dashing  Dick's  bold  brown  face  darkened,  for  a  theft 
aboard  his  ship  was  something  quite  new  to  him. 

"Stolen  ?"  echoed  he,  through  his  clinched  teeth.  "Are 
you  quite  sure  of  what  you  say,  my  lad  ?  It's  a  very 
awkward  thing,  remember,  to  charge  any  one  of  your 
messmates  with  being  a  thief." 

But  Bill  was  quite  certain  that  he  could  not  be  mis- 
taken. On  the  eve  of  their  departure  from  England,  a 
few  days  before,  he  had  bought  himself  a  new  "kit,"  and 
had  then,  as  he  said,  "stowed  it  away  for'ard."  Next  day 
several  of  the  smaller  articles  were  missing,  and  no  one 
seemed  to  know  anything  about  them. 

As  the  Captain  listened,  his  eyes  glowed  as  they  were 
wont  to  do  when  an  enemy's  ship  appeared  in  the  offing. 
In.  a  trice  all  hands  mustered  on  deck  at  the  call  of  the 
boatswain's  whistle,  and  Sir  Richard,  bidding  them  look 
him  full  in  the  face  and  listen  to  what  he  was  going  to 
say,  addressed  them  as  follows : 

"My  lads,  I'm  very  sorry  to  find  that  there's  some  one 
among  us  mean  enough  to  steal  from  his  messmates — a 
thing  which  I  could  never  have  expected  of  British  sea- 
men. Now  I  don't  choose  to  have  that  sort  of  thing  go- 
ing on  aboard  any  ship  that  I  command,  and  I'm  going  to 
stop  it,  once  for  all.  I've  got  my  eye  upon  the  thief  at 
this  moment — 

Here  he  paused,  and  shot  a  glance  at  the  wondering 
crew  which  (as  one  of  the  men  said  afterward)  "seemed 
to  go  right  through  you  and  out  at  the  other  side." 

"I  hope  your  honor  don't  think  it's  me,''  said  a  gray- 
haired  cockswain  in  the  front  rank. 

"  Or  me,"  "  Or  me,"  echoed  several  voices  at  once. 
"  I  don't  say  it's  anybody  yet,"  answered,  the  Captain, 
with  a  grim  emphasis  on  the  last  word ;  "  but  I  do  say  that 
the  thief  is  looking  me  full  in  the  face  at  this  moment, 
and  that  I  am  looking  at  him,  and  he  knows  it  as  well  as 
I  do." 

This,  after  all,  was  hardly  surprising,  inasmuch  as  the 
whole  ship's  company  were  looking  straight  at  him  in 
obedience  to  his  own  orders;  but  tin1  announcement  and 
the  solemn  tone  in  which  it  was  made  caused  a  visible 
sensation  among  the  crew. 

"Now, "pursued  Dashing  Dick,  "I'll  give  him  till  to- 
night to  bring  back  what  he  has  taken ;  but  if  all  the 
things  stolen  from  William  Hawkins  are  not  restored  this 
very  night,  to-morrow  morning  the  man  who  stole  them 
shall  have  the  best  flogging  that  I  ever  gave  any  man." 
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\Vlini  the  sun  rose  next  morning,  all  the  missing  arti- 
cles  wen-  iii  their  place  again,  no  one  knew  how. 

This  detective  feat  earned  for  Captain  Oakley  the  un- 
bounded admiration  of  the  simple  Jack  Tars,  some  of 
\vlnpin  could  only  explain  it  hy  saying  that  the  Captain 
must  have  stolen  the  things  himself,  in  order  to  have  a 
chance  of  giving  his  crew  a  lesson.  But  apparently 
the  lesson  was  not  altogether  effectual,  for  scarcely  had 
the  Ariadne  been  three  days  at  anchor  in  Portsmouth 
1 1  arbor,  after  hercruise  up  and  down  the  Channel,  when  a 
snoemaker,  whose  shop  lay  close  to  the  anchorage,  came 
on  board  with  a  charge  of  theft  against  our  friend  Bill 
I  lau'kins  himself! 

At  this  sudden  change  of  the  robbed  man  into  the  rob- 
IHT.  Captain  Oakley  hardly  knew  what  to  think,  for  he 
had  always  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  Bill.  However, 
he  repressed  his  astonishment,  and  ordered  the  shoemaker 
to  tell  his  story. 

It  was  soon  told.  He  had  been  making  a  pair  of  sea 
boots  a  few  days  before,  and,  having  finished  one,  had 
just  gone  to  work  upon  the  other,  when  the  completed 
boot  suddenly  disappeared,  and  the  shoemaker — a  crabbed, 
suspicious  old  fellow — set  down  the  theft  to  one  of  those 
very  sailors  out  of  whom  he  made  his  money. 


"Whoever  took  that  boot,"  muttered  he,  "knows  that 
the  other  one's  no  use  by  itself,  and  means  to  come  back 
presently  and  buy  it  cheap,  and  so  make  up  the  pair;  but 
when  he  does  come,  I'll  be  ready  for  him,  or  my  name's 
not  Timothy  Tompkins." 

Sure  enough,  three  days  later,  Bill  Hawkins,  after  look- 
ing hard  at  the  odd  boot  in  the  window,  stepped  into  the 
shop  and  called  out: 

"Hello,  my  hearty!  d'ye  sell  odd  boots?  How  much 
for  that  one?" 

What  more  proof  could  any  man  want  ?  Mr.  Tomp- 
kins pounced  upon  him  at  once,  and  brought  him  before 
Captain  Oakley  as  the  thief. 

"  Well,  Hawkins,"  asked  Sir  Richard,  "  what  have  you 
to  say  to  all  this?" 

"Please  your  honor,"  answered  Bill,  undauntedly,  "  I 
didn't  take  t'other  boot,  and  I  don't  know  nothing  about 
it;  and  as  for  that  'un  as  I  wanted  to  buy,  I  only  meant 
to  give  it  to  my  old  chum,  Sam  Stokes,  the  pensioner." 

"  But  what  on  earth  could  he  do  with  one  boot?" 

"  Why,  your  honor,  he's  only  got  one  leg." 

Sir  Richard  glanced  toward  the  shoemaker;  but  all  that 
could  be  seen  of  him  was  the  skirt  of  a  coat  vanishing  like 
lightning  through  the  doorway. 


BY     JESSIE     McDERMOTT. 


OTI.  sixty  years  ago  to  a  day 
Three  maidens  lived — so  the  grandmothers  say — 
In  a  farm-house  under  an  old  elm-tree, 
And  they  were  as  busy  as  maids  could  be, 
And  as  fair  as  busy— the  grandmothers  say- 
On,  sixty  years  ago  to  a  day. 


For  Molly  could  spin,  and  Dolly  could  bake, 
And  Polly  had  all  the  butter  to  make, 
And  never  an  idle  moment  had  they 
To  spend  with  the  village  girls  at  play; 
For  Molly  must  spin,  and  Dolly  must  bake, 
And  Polly  had  all  the  butter  to  make. 
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Those  were  good  old  times — so  the  grandmothers  say — 

Oh,  sixty  years  ago  to  a  day, 

When  bread  was  baked  in  the  proper  way, 

And  butter  was  sweet  as  new-mown  hay, 

And  yarn  was  yarn — so  the  grandmothers  say— 

Oh,  sixty  years  ago  to  a  day. 
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Now  who  were  these  maidens  so  clever  and  quick, 
Who  never  were  idle,  or  naughty,  or  sick, 
Who  were  busy  and  healthy  and  handsome  and  gay, 
Oh,  sixty  years  ago  to  a  day? 

I  think  you  will  not  have  to  go  very  far 

Before  you  find  who  these  maidens  are: 

Your  grandmother's  one,  and  my  grandmother's  one, 

And,  in  fact,  every  grandmother  under  the  sun 

Was  one  of  the  Mollys  or  Dollys  or  Pollys 

Who  did  such  wonderful  things,  they  say, 

Oh,  sixty  years  ago  to  a  day. 


SHEEP-HUNTING  IN  THE  HIMALAYAS. 

BY  ERNEST  INGERSOLL. 

OVIS  AMMON"  is  the  scientific  name  of  a  wild 
sheep  with  enormous  horns  whose  home  is  among 
the  rocky  summits  of  the  Himalayas.  To  hunt  and  kill 
these  animals,  which  are  agile,  surefooted,  and  watchful  to 
the  highest  degree,  tries  the  sportsman's  skill  and  endur- 
ance very  greatly,  and  is  often  attended  with  real  peril. 

Two  English  officers  not  long  ago  resolved  to  give 
themselves  a  few  days  at  the  sheep,  and  travelled  with 
their  cooly  servants  to  a  point  in  the  interior  of  the  great 
range  almost  at  the  highest  limit  of  timber  growth,  where 
they  pitched  their  camp  in  a  pleasant  ravine  sheltered 
from  the  strong  wind  that  blows  every  afternoon. 

By  six  o'clock  the  next  morning  one  of  the  officers, 
with  liis  Hindoo  hunting  companion,  or  "shikaree,"  had 
mounted  to  the  desolate  plateau  above  the  trees.  Cross- 
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ing  it  to  -one-  higher  ground  beyond,  the  shikaree  sud- 
deiih  pointed  straight  ahead,  where  were  a  herd  of  five 
sheep,  so  near  the  color  of  the  rocks  they  were  resting 
ami'iii:  as  io  be  almost  indistinguishable.  Throwing 
themselves  flat  down,  the  hunters  crept  back  out  of  sight, 
and  then  making  a  long  roundabout  climb,  succeeded  in 
getting  quite  near  to  and  above  their  game  on  the  other 
side.  Peering  cautiously  around  the  edge  of  the  little 
ridge,  the  officer  found  the  herd  still  there,  but  was  sur- 
prised to  see,  not  two  hundred  yards  away,  an  old  senti 
nel.  who  was  looking  around  him  very  suspiciously,  but 
presently  went  back  to  the  rest.  The  hunters  were  about 
to  advance  a  little,  when  a  noise  in  the  rear  caused  them 
to  look  back  and  behold  a  band  of  wild  horses  snilling 
and  staring  at  the  visitors.  An  instant  later  the  horses 
rushed  down  the  slope  like  a  charge  of  cavalry,  where- 
upon the  sheep,  catching  the  alarm,  trotted  out  of  sight. 

Following  quickly  to  where  the  herd  had  disappeared 
(first  taking  off  his  boots  to  save  the  noise  of  tramping 
over  the  loose  slaty  rock),  the  hunter  reached  the  edge  of 
a  clitf,  and  saw  the  herd  below  him,  about  one  hundred 
and  ti  ft y  yards  away.  They  were  circling  about  uneasily, 
and  might  be  off  any  moment:  so  picking  out  one  old 
ram  which  had  splendid  horns,  the  ollicer  let  fly  at  him, 
aiming  right  between  the  shoulders. 

The  whole  herd,  crowded  close  together,  flew  up  the 
opposite  slope  and  out  of  sight.  The  shikaree  declared 
the  shot  must  have  been  a  miss,  but  when  the  officer  had 
drawn  on  his  boots  and  dashed  down  the  slope,  he  found 
blood  stains  on  the  ground,  showing  that  the  bullet  had 
hit.  It  was  a  painful  climb  to  the  top  of  the  rough, 
steep  slope  the  sheep  had  galloped  up  so  nimbly,  and  on 
top  was  another  bare  plateau,  across  which  the  track  of 
the  fleeing  animals  could  be  traced  by  occasional  drops  of 
blood. 

At  the  other  side  the  plateau  fell  away  into  a  broad 
depression  surrounded  by  rocky  slopes,  and  right  in  the 
middle  of  this  basin,  lay  the  ram,  evidently  badly  wounded, 
but  by  no  means  helpless.  Leaving  him  where  he  was, 
the  hunters  got  out  their  little  tea-making  apparatus,  and 
devoted  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  breakfast. 

This  over,  they  arose  and  prepared  to  have  another 
shot,  but  the  noise  made  in  descending  the  stony  slope 
frightened  the  wary  sheep,  which  hobbled  away  to  a  clus- 
ter of  rocks  and  hid  himself.  It  was  evidently  necessary 
to  make  a  wide  detour  in  order  to  get  him,  and  this  meant 
half  an  hour  of  the  roughest  kind  of  climbing;  but  at 
last.  l>y  the  greatest  care,  and  disregard  of  scratches  and 
bruises,  they  crawled  within  range.  Only  the  horns  of 
the  ram  were  visible,  but  the  officer  took  aim  at  where 
the  shoulders  ought  to  be,  and  when  the  smoke  cleared 
away,  the  horns  had  gone  down. 

He  proved  to  be  a  magnificent  fellow,  with  perfect  I  v 
coiled  horns.  Taking  his  tape,  the  sportsman  began  mea- 
suring them,  when  suddenly  the  old  ram  sprang  up,  butted 
furiously  at  the  shikaree  (whom  he  sent  flying  on  to  a 
heap  of  stones,  where  he  lay  groaning  that  all  his  ribs  had 
been  smashed  in),  and  made  a  dash  for  liberty.  As  he 
passed,  the  Englishman  caught  one  of  the  horns  and  held 
on  fora  minute,  struggling  to  get  out  his  knife;  but  before 
he  could  do  it  the  ram  gave  him  a  dig-  which  doubled  him 
up  and  sent  him  on  to  a  pile  of  sharp  rocks  about  as  badly 
used  up  as  the  shikaree. 

As  soon  as  he  could  pick  himself  up.  gather  together  his 
watch,  rifle,  and  various  scattered  belongings,  the  sports- 
man ran  on  in  pursuit  of  his  late  antagonist,  who  was  not 
so  dead  as  he  looked.  He  found  him  .standing  quite  Mill. 
and  was  just  about  to  fire  at  him  again,  when  ( >vis  Am- 
mo n  suddenly  pitched  forward,  "dead  as  a  door-nail." 

This  chase  was  long  and  glorious  enough  for  one  day  : 
and  by  the  time  they  had  carried  the  fine  head  back  to 
camp  as  a  trophy,  both  sportsmen  were  willing  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  in  rest. 


UNCLE  JACK'S  HOBBY. 

BY  GEORGE   F.  JONES. 


U'XCLE  JACK  had  come  in  to  dinner,  and  was  telling 
them  how  he  had  bought  a  steam-engine. 

"What  do  you  want  an  engine  for?"  said  Mrs.  Dudley, 
his  sister.  "  You  haven't  any  railroad  to  run  it  om." 

"No,''  said  Uncle  Jack,  "it  is  a  stationary  engine." 

"Stationary  means  that  it  won't  go,  doesn't  it  T"  said 
Walter.  Walter  was  a  young  man  in  knee-breeehes. 
Mrs.  Dudley  was  his  mother.  He  sat  next  to  her,  and 
Uncle  Jack  sat  on  her  other  hand.  Mr.  Dudley  sat  oppo- 
site her,  arid  made  up  the  party  of  four. 

Uncle  Jack  had  not  finished  his  soup,  so  Mr.  Dudley 
answered  Walter;  and  as  he  thought  the  question  rather 
a  stupid  one,  he  said : 

"Don't  take  for  granted,  Walter,  that  your  uncle  is- a 
fool.  Any  one  who  would  buy  an  engine  which  would 
not  go  •would  be  a  fool.  A  stationary  engine  is  one 
which  does  not  travel  round  oil  a  track,  but  it  turn*  a 
wheel  round,  and  goes,  just  as  a  sewing-machine  goes. 
You  don't  say  that  a  sewing-machine  won't  go  simply  be- 
cause it  won't  trot  into  another  room  by  itself.  The  en- 
gine stands  in  one  place,  but  it  does  its  work." 

It  was  a  little  hard  011  Walter  to  give  him  such  a  lec- 
ture as  this  for  a  remark  which  was  not  meant  to.be  ill- 
natured.  Walter  was  quite  taken  down,  and  to  reassure 
him  Uncle  Jack  said : 

"Really,  Walter,  I  think  you  would  like  to  see-  my 
engine,  it  is  so  compact  and  simple,  and  goes  so  fast  and 
so  smoothly." 

Then,  turning  to  Mrs.  Dudley,  he  went  011:  "It  is  to 
run  our  repair  shop,  you  know.  The  old  way  was>  when 
we  wanted  to  make  any  repairs  at  night  in  th®'  mill,  to 
run  the  water-wheel  and  all  the  shafting  just  to  keep  one 
machine  going.  Now  we  have  this  little,  engine  in  the 
machine  shop,  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  turn  e>»  the 
steam,  and  there  we  are." 

As  he  was  speaking,  he  took  a  card  out  of  his  pocket 
and  handed  it  to  his  sister.  It  was  a  blue  eai'd  with  a 
picture  on  it  in  white. 

' '  There, "  said  he,  "  that's  one  of  the  drawings,  it  was  built 
from.  It  is  the  simplest  engine  I  ever  saw.  Even  you  and 
Walter  can't  have  any  difficulty  in  understanding  it." 

Mrs.  Dudley  looked  at  it  and  sighed.  "  I  never  under- 
stood any  of  these  things,"  said  she.  "I  think  I  am 
altogether  too  stupid  to  understand  thena.  But  I  hope 
Walter  will  understand  it,"  and  she  passed  it  on  to  him. 

Walter  looked  at  it  hard  for  a  moment,  and  then  passed 
it  on  to  his  father.  Mr.  Dudley  was  cawing  a  duck,  so 
he  laid  the  card  on  the  table,  and  the  subject  dropped. 

After  dinner  Walter  staid  hi  the  dining-room.  He 
was  still  a  little  grieved  by  his  father's  snubbing,  and  he 
wanted  to  comfort  himself  with  a  few  more  grapes.  As 
he  was  helping  himself  quietly  he  saw  the  blue  picture 
lying  by  his  father's  plate. 

It  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  if  he  could  ask  his  uncle 
Jack  to  tell  him  how  the  engine  worked,  he  could  tell  his 
father,  and  show  him  that  he  really  did  know  something. 

So  he  ate  the  grapes  he  had  in  his  hand,  and  picking 
up  the  blue  picture,  he  ran  into  the  parlor.  Mrs.  Dudley 
was  sitting  on  one  side  of  the  fire  with  her  crochet-needle 
and  a  lapful  of  wool.  Mr.  Dudley  was  sitting  on  the  oth- 
er side  reading  a  newspaper.  Uncle  Jack  was  standing 
with  his  back  to  the  fire,  smoking  a  cigar. 

Walter  went  up  to  him  slowly.  "Reallv,"  said  he — 
"  really.  Uncle  Jack,  I  should  like  to  know  how  it  goes." 

Uncle  Jack  took  his  cigar  out  of  his  mouth  and  knock- 
ed the  ashes  into  the  fire,  and  smiled  at  Walter. 

"I  should  like  to  tell  you,"  he  said,  "but  I  am  afraid 
ihat  I  can't  without  making  }-ou  some  drawings." 

Then  he  put  his  cigar  back  into  his  mouth,  and  his 
hands  behind  his  back,  and  smiled  down  on  Walter  again. 
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He  was  a  handsome  young  man,  and  his  smile  was  good- 
natured.      So  Walter  said : 

"Oh,  do  tell  me.  I  think  I  can  understand  without  any 
drawings." 

Uncle  Jack  took  his  cigar  out  of  his  mouth  again  and 
looked  at  the  glowing  end  of  it.  Then  he  put  it  back,  011 
the  other  side  of  his  mouth.  "You  must  first  clearly  un- 
derstand what  the  engine  is  for,"  he  remarked. 

"Well,"'  said  Walter,  ",you  said  it  was  to  run  your 
repair  shop,  and  papa  said  it  was  to  turn  a  wheel  around." 

"  The  tilings  are  practically  the  same,''  said  Uncle  Jack. 
"  Do  you  know  how  a  sewing-machine  is  run  ?" 

"Why,  yes,"  said  Walter;  "you  work  the  treadle  up 
and  down,  and  the  needle  goes." 

"That  is  a  general  and  somewhat  indefinite  way  of  put- 
ting it,  Walter.  You  do  work  the  treadle  up  and  down. 
Do  you  know  what  part  of  the  machine  the  treadle  moves  ?" 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Walter.  "There's  a  stick  fastened  at 
one  end  to  the  treadle,  and  at  the  other  end  to  the  wheel. 
You  work  the  treadle  up  and  down,  and  that  moves  the 
stick  up  and  down,  and  that  makes  the  wheel  go  round." 

"That's  hetter,"  said  Uncle  Jack,  "  but  a  little  indefi- 
nite still." 

"I  think  it  is  extremely  definite,"  said  Mrs.  Dudley, 
looking  up  from  her  crochet.  "I  never  saw  as  much  to 
a  sewing-machine.  I  put  my  feet  on  the  treadle,  and  the 
needle  goes.  If  it  doesn't  go,  I  send  for  Walter;  if  he 
can't  mend  it,  I  send  for  the  sewing-machine  man ;  but  am 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  whole  process." 

"That  is  because  you  have  never  sat'on  the  floor  and 
watched  it  go,"  said  Walter. 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Dudley,  "I  don't  think  I  ever  have." 

"I  am  glad,''  said  Uncle  Jack,  after  he  had  relighted 
his  cigar,  which  had  gone  out  during  the  talk — "I  am 
glad,  Walter,  that  you  have  sat  on  the  floor  and  watched 
the  machine  go.  It  shows  an  inquiring  mind.  I  will, 
however,  suggest  that  you  call  the  'stick,'  to  which  you 
refer,  a  'connecting  rod.'  It  connects  the  treadle  with  a 
pin  in  one  of  the  spokes  of  the  wheel,  and — 

"A  pin?"  said  Walter.  "Do  you  mean  that  sort  of 
peg,  stuck  into  the  spoke,  that  the  stick  is  fastened  to  ? 
It  looks  a  great  deal  bigger  than  a  pin." 

"  They  call  it  a  pin,"  said  Uncle  Jack,  "  and  it  may  be  j 
almost  any  size.      On  locomotive  engines  they  are  some-  j 
times  five  inches  thick  or  more.     But  we  are  forgetting  i 
the  main  thread  of  our  talk.     Your  foot  moves  the  treadle  ! 
up  and  down;  the  treadle  moves  one  end  of  the  connect-  ' 
ing  rod  up  and  down.     The  other  end  tries  to  go  up  and  | 
down,  but  it  is  fastened  to  this  pin.     The  pin  is  fast  in  j 
the  wheel,  so  this  end  of  the  rod  can't  go  in  a  straight 
line,  but  it  pushes  and  pulls  the  wheel,  and  makes  that 
go  round  with  it." 

"Why,  "said  Walter,  "our  grindstone  works  something 
like  it.  There  is  a  big  crank  on  one  side  that  you  turn  by 
hand,  but  on  the  other  side  there's  a  little  crank  that  has 
what  you  call  a  connecting  rod  fastened  to  it,  and  a  trea- 
dle something  like  a  sewing-machine.  But  it  is  a  crank 
and  not  a  pin  stuck  into  the  stone.  In  our  sewing  ma- 
chine  there  is  a  pin." 

''It  is  the  same  thing  in  principle,"  said  Uncle  Jack. 
"The  pin  we  are  talking  about  is  called  the  crank-pin, 
and  the  spoke  and  pin  form  a  regular  crank.  But  so  far 
yi  >n  are  only  turning  that  big  wheel  under  the  table  of  the 
sewing-machine.  How  does  that  make  the  sliding  part 
of  the  machine  go?" 

"Oh,  I  know  that,''  said  Walter;  "there's  a  sort  of 
round  leather  rope  that  goes  round  the  big  wheel  and  up 
through  the  table,  and  makes  a  little  wheel  go  round  up 
there.  That's  what  makes  the  needle  go." 

"Yes,"  said  Uncle  Jack,  "that's  all  right.  The  leather 
rope  is  what  we  call  a  belt,  and  all  our  machines, down  at 
the  shop  are  run  by  belts,  just  as  the  sewing  part  of  the 
sewing-machine  is  run." 


"Are  the  belts  like  the  one  on  the  sewing-machine?" 

"Not  very  much.  They  are  flat,  like  a  regular  leather 
belt,  but  they  answer  the  same  purpose.  Now,  then,  here's 
rather  a  hard  one.  The  treadle  moves  up  and  down  and 
turns  the  wheel  around:  now  if  you  should  take  off  the 
treadle  and  lift  up  one  end  of  the  rod  and  hold  it  in  vour 
hand,  do  you  think  you  could  move  the  wheel  with  it  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Walter;  "if  I  could  once  start  the  wheel, 
I  think  I  could  push  and  pull  on  the  end  of  the  rod,  and 
keep  the  wheel  going-." 

"Bravo!"  said  Uncle  Jack.  "That  is  just  what  the 
engine  does.  Look  here  on  the  picture  (Fig.  1).  Here  is 


FIG.  1 


the  wheel,  and  here  is  the  pin:  I'll  mark  it  P.  This  is 
the  connecting  rod;  that  I'll  mark  1\.'' 

"But  what  is  the  funny  thing  that  looks  a  little  like  a 
square  cross  ?"  said  Walter. 

"That,"  replied  his  uncle,  "I  will  mark  C  H;  it  is  the 
cross-head ;  it  slides  between  these  two  lines.  You  see, 
the  steam  pushes  it  backward  and  forward,  and  it  moves 
the  rod  backward  and  forward,  and  the  wheel  goes  round. 
There  is  a  belt  on  the  wheel,  just  as  there  is  on  the  sew- 
ing-machine wheel,  and  that  drives  the  machines  in  the 
shop." 

After  a  moment  Walter  said.  "That's  all  very  nice,  hut 
how  does  the  steam  do  it  ?" 

"  Did  you  ever  have  a  squirt,  Walter  ?" 

"Yes;  it  was  a  beautiful  syringe,  but''— and  here  he 
whispered  in  his  uncle's  ear — "they  took  it  away  from 
me  at  school." 

Uncle  Jack  smiled  for  a  moment.  "Did  you  ever  take 
it  apart  ?"  said  he. 

"Oh  yes,"  replied  Walter;  "I  could  unscrew  the  top, 
and  the  handle  would  come  out.  There  was  a  round 
thing  about  as  big  as  a  two-cent  piece  on  the  end  of  the 
handle,  fastened  on  like— like — 

' '  As  the  foot  of  a  goblet  is  fastened  to  the  stem  ?" 

"Yes,  just  like  that,"  said  Walter.  "It  fitted  in  quite 
close;  and  when  you  filled  it  with  water" — and  here  he 
whispered  again — "  I  could  squirt  across  the  room." 

Uncle  Jack  smiled  again,  as  if  he  remembered  doing 
something  of  the  kind  himself. 

"  The  part  that  fitted  so  close  you  must  call  a  piston," 
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said  he,  "and  the  handle,  or  the  goblet  stem,  you  must 
call  a  piston-rod." 

"Piston  and  piston-rod."  repeated  Walter. 

"  Now,  then,"  said  Uncle  Jack,  "  we  are  going  to  make 
an  engine  of  your  squirt,  and  we  are  going  to  keep- the 
water  out  of  it." 
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"It  would  have  been  a  good  thing-  for  Walter,"  said 
Mrs.  Dudley,  "if  he  had  kept  the  water  out  of  it." 

"I  was  only  trying  to  get  the  water  out  of  it,"  said 
Waller. 

"  Now,  Walter,  if  you  should  put  a  rubber  pipe  on  the 
nose  of  your  squirt,  and  blow  into  it,  what  would  happen  ?" 

"I  never  tried,"  said  Walter:  "but  I  suppose,  if  you 
blew  hard  enough,  you  could  blow  the  piston  into  the  oth- 
er end  of  the  syringe." 

"Thai's  right.  Now,  if  you  made  a  hole  in  the  other 
end.  and  fastened  a  rubber  pipe  to  that  ?" 

"Well,  I  suppose  you  could  blow  the  piston  and  the 
handle  luck  again,  but  you'd  have  to  blow  hard." 

' '  And  suppose  you  have  a  big  squirt  fastened  to  a  chair, 
and  the  end  of  the  handle  fastened  to  the  connecting  rod 
of  your  sewing-machine." 

"Oh,"  said  Walter,  "  is  that  the  way  it  goes?" 

"Yes."  replied  Uncle  Jack;  "and  I  must  draw  a  pic- 
ture of  that,  or  I  am  afraid  you  won't  understand  it."  So 
he  drew  the  picture  (Fig.  2)  while  Walter  looked  over  him. 

"Here's  your  squirt. "  said  he;   "and  here  are  the  pipes 


coming  up  to  where  you  can  blow  into  them.  Here  are  the^ 
piston  and  the  piston-rod;  that  is  the  handle  of  the  squirt, 
you  know.  On  the  other  end  you  have  the  rest  of  your 
engine — the  wheel  with  its  pin  and  the  connecting  rod. 
Now  just  fasten  this  outer  end  of  the  connecting  rod  to 
the  handle  of  your  squirt  and  begin  to  blow  in,  and  what 
will  happen  ?" 

"Why,  the  air  will  push  the  piston  forward,  and  that 
will  pull  the  rod,  and  that  will  pull  the  wheel." 

"  Yes,  "said  Uncle  Jack,  "that  will  pull  the  wheel  half- 
way round.  Then  you  can  blow  into  the  other  end,  and 
that  will  push  the  piston  back,  and  the  wheel  will  go  the 
rest  of  the  way  round,  if  you  get  it  started  right.  You  see 
the  piston  and  the  piston-rod  keep  going  backward  and 
forward  just  as  the  treadle  went  up  and  down,  and  that 
makes  the  wheel  go,  after  it  has  got  well  started.  But  I 
haven't  said  a  word  about  the  valve  yet,  and  that's  a  most 
important  thing  in  an  engine,  and  I  must  go  now.  Come 
down  to  the  mill  to-morrow  at  about  four  o'clock,  and  I'll 
show  you  more  about  it.  Good-by." 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


•AIN'T    YOU    ASHAMED    OP    YOURSELF?" 
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TIIK  KdSK-fUKSTED  COCKATOO,  AND  HOW  TO 
FEED  AND  CAKE  FOR  PARROTS. 

BY  UNCLE  JOE. 


beautiful  and  interesting  member  of  the  parrot 
1  family  comes  from  Australia,  whence,  indeed.  come 
moM  of  the  crested  parrots.  It  is  of  medium  size,  and 
m;iv  l>e  easily  distinguished  from  others  of  its  kind  by 
its  soft  rose-tinted  white  plumage  and  remarkable  crest, 
which  it  can  at  will  raise  and  project  in  fan-shaped  form 
over  its  head  or  throw  back  on  to  its  neck.  The  feathers 
of  i  lie  crest  are  long  and  pointed,  with  brilliant  crimson 
at  I  he  base,  next  a  band  of  golden  yellow,  then  a  stripe  of 
.unison,  the  ends  being  tipped  with  white.  The  feathers 
of  the  neck,  breast,  and  sides,  and  under  the  wings  and 
tail,  are  deep  crimson-colored. 

This  bird  is  very  fond  of  being  noticed  and  admired, 
and  will  resort  to  many  amusing  ways  to  attract  atten- 
tion. When  intruded  on  by  those  with  whom  it  is  not  on 
familiar  terms,  as  in  the  case  of  puss,  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration,  or  when  moved  by  pleasant  emotion, 
lie  will  elevate  his  crest  like  a  gaudy  fan,  moving  it  back- 
uard  and  forward,  ruffling  his  feathers,  and  dancing  on 
his  perch. 

Now  in  regard  to  poor  puss.  You  need  not  banish  her 
from  the  house  for  fear  she  should  molest  the  large-sized 
parrots,  for  she  has  a  very  wholesome  respect  for  Poll's 
strong  beak;  and  as  to  the  small  birds,  were  it  not  for 
puss,  rats  and  mice  would  be  likely  to  destroy  them,  not- 
withstanding the  greatest  care  being  taken  for  their  safety. 

If  you  will  take  the  trouble,  you  can  teach  a  cat  to  treat 
birds  with  distant  respect  when  in  then-  cages  by  cany- 
ing  out  the  following  instructions:  When  you  see  puss 
intently  watching  a  bird  and  moving  stealthily  toward 
it,  take'  hold  of  her  with  both  hands,  and  let  some  one  else 
hold  the  cage  in  which  the  bird  is;  then  rub  the  cat's  nose 
several  times  briskly  on  the  bars  of  the  cage.  A  few  such 
lessons  will  be  sufficient  to  restrain  her  from  meddling 
with  the  birds  when  caged.  But  if  you  desire  to  let  the 
birds  loose  and  allow  them  to  fly  around  the  room,  there 
is  but  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  is  to  banish  puss  entirely. 

The  paroquets,  lorikeets,  cockatoos,  short  -tail  or  true 
parrots,  macaws,  love-birds,  and  nearly  the  entire  family 
of  parrots,  may  be  taught  to  repeat  words  and  short  sen- 
tences. and  the  more  intelligent  birds  of  the  various  groups 
seem  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  many 
words.  They  will  learn  to  talk  quicker  and  more  plainly 
if  their  lesson  is  given  them  in  a  dark  room  in  the  even- 
ing, leaving  them  to  con  it  over  without  interruption  un- 
til next  morning.  Parrots  learn  more  easily  from  children 
than  from  adults,  the  high  pitch  of  young  voices  being 
more  in  accord  with  the  tones  natural  to  these  birds. 

A  foolish  as  well  as  false  idea  is  held  by  some  persons 
that  it  is  necessary  to  cut  or  split  the  tongue  of  a  parrot 
to  enable  it  to  talk.  This  is  not  only  cruel,  but  it  destroys 
its  power  of  articulating  distinctly.  Bird-fanciers  and 
others  entertain  another  idea  equally  foolish,  which  is 
that  parrots  do  not  need  water  to  drink.  They  should 
have  water  in  moderation  once  or  twice  a  day,  accoiding 
to  the  season,  the  cup  being  removed  in  the  interval,  so 
that  they  may  not  overdrink,  and  that  the  water  may  be 
fresh  and  clean.  You  must  also  supply  them  with  good 
clean  gravel,  which  they  require  for  digestion,  particular]  v 
when  fed  oii  seeds. 

The  food  suitable  for  the  cockatoo  is  the  same  as  that 
required  for  parrots  generally  —  hemp  and  canary  seeds, 
cracked  corn,  unhulled  rice,  biscuit  or  bread  soaked  in  a 
little  water,  coffee,  or  milk.  Be  careful  not  to  let  soft 
food  become  sour  in  the  cage.  Give  occasionally  fruits, 
carrots,  nuts,  etc.  ;  also  hang  a  red-pepper  pod  in  the  cage, 
and  provide  the  birds  with  good  clean  gravel. 

T>o  not  leave  any  poisonous  things  within  the  reach  of 
the  birds.  I  once  lost  a  most  valuable  talking  sulphur- 


crested  cockatoo,  which  died  from  eating  the  phosphorus 
from  some  matches  that  he  picked  up. 

Parrots  are  hardy  birds,  and  often  live  to  a  great  age. 
They  should  be  frequently  allowed  to  bathe  in  lukewarm 
water.  Too  much  rich  or  greasy  food  will  cause  at  times 
an  irritation  of  the  skin,  to  ease  which  the  bird  will  pull 
out  his  feathers.  When  you  observe  this  you  must  alter 
the  diet,  and  give  fruits,  carrots,  bananas,  oranges,  and 
cooling  food  generally.  For  sore  or  swelled  feet,  soak  in 
warm  water  and  Castile  soap.  Do  not  use  metal  perches, 
for  they  give  the  birds  cramps  in  their  feet.  Put  a  small 
branch  of  a  tree  with  bark  on  in  the  cage  for  the  bird  to 
bite  on,  and  he  won't  be  likely  to  cut  up  his  perch. 


1JIT3  OF  ADVICE. 

BY    AUNT    MARJORIE    PRECEPT. 


A  GOOD  STAIiT. 

I  WANT  all  my  nieces  and  nephews  to  stop  whatever 
else  they  may  be  doing,  and  listen  to  me  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, while  I  talk  to  them  about  the  importance  of  a 
good  start.  Yes,  Charlie  and  Bertie,  Ollie  and  Mary,  I 
mean  you;  and  it  is  because  you  happen  to  be  where  you 
can  start  well,  if  only  you  will,  that  I  shall  wait  until  you 
are  ready  to  pay  attention  before  I  begin.  There !  I  see 
your  bright  eyes  lifted,  and  the  right  listening  look  on 
your  faces,  and  I  will  proceed. 

I  heard  a  certain  lad — I  will  not  mention  names  just 
now — ask  the  maid  one  evening,  not  long  ago,  to  be  sure  to 
call  him  when  she  should  rise  in  the  morning.  "  I  have 
work  to  do,"  he  said,  "  and  I  must  be  up  an  hour  earlier 
than  usual."  Let  me  whisper  here  that  sometimes  a  good 
start  for  the  day  is  gained  by  beginning  the  night  before. 
For  example,  it  is  a  much  better  thing  to  finish  all  the 
school-work — lessons,  themes,  exercises— before  going  to 
bed,  than  to  leave  it  to  the  chance  of  rising  an  hour  earlier 
than  the  accustomed  time.  It  makes,  you  see,  the  differ- 
ence between  a  certainty  and  an  accident. 

In  the  case  of  my  young  friend  the  good  start  he  had 
counted  upon  was  lost  by  the  fact  that  the  maid  forgot 
his  request,  and  never  thought  of  it  until  she  rang  the 
bell  to  awaken  the  rest  of  the  family.  Many  another  boy 
loses  his  good  start  by  not  getting  up  when  he  is  called. 

I  think  if  young  people  knew  how  much  needless  trou- 
ble they  give  their  elders  by  just  this  one  vexatious  habit 
of  going  to  sleep  again  after  they  have  been  called  in  the 
morning,  they  would  turn  over  a  new  leaf. 

When  I  have  ordered  breakfast  at  an  hour  much  earlier 
than  suits  my  own  convenience,  that  Mollie  and  Marty 
may  eat  it  in  comfort,  and  have  plenty  of  time  to  set  out 
for  school,  I  am  not  in  the  most  cheerful  of  moods  if  I  am 
obliged  at  least  half  a  dozen  times  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  to  call,  "Mollie!  Marty!"  the  call  making  no  im- 
pression. It  is  hardly  fair — is  it  ? — that  if  they  do  not  care 
for  making  a  good  start  in  the  day  for  themselves,  they 
should  spoil  mine  for  me. 

One  thought  leads  to  another.  Children,  believe  me 
that  no  day  is  started  well  if  it  begins  with  cross  looks 
and  fretful  words.  There  is  a  homely  proverb  about  hav- 
ing the  black  dog  on  your  shoulder,  which  simply  means 
that  you  are  hateful  and  horrid  and  disagreeable.  Let  us 
be  careful  never  to  be  horrid  on  purpose.  Perhaps  we 
cannot  help  being  slow  or  stupid,  but  we  all  can  help 
being  peevish  and  perverse. 

In  starting  out  in  a  new  study — Latin  or  algebra  or 
botany — the  rate  of  your  progress  will  depend  greatly  upon 
the  thoroughness  of  your  beginning.  You  would  call  that 
man  a  foolish  builder  who  forgot  to  look  after  his  founda- 
tions, and  I  am  sure  it  is  quite  as  absurd  to  build  badly  in 
a  new  study.  Get  a  good  start,  boys.  You  will  then  go 
on  without  failing  in  the  end. 
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JO'S    OPPORTUNITY.* 

BY    LUCY    C.   LILLIE, 
AUTHOR  OF  "  NAN,"  "  ROLF  HOUSE,"  ETC.,  ETC. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

JO  slept  late  the  next  morning-,  and  awoke  to  find  the 
sunlight  streaming  into  her  room,  and  Rachel  stand- 
ing beside  her  with  her  breakfast  on  a  tray. 

Rachel  laughed  merrily.  "  Well,  Mary,"  she  exclaim- 
ed, "so  you  have  waked  up  at  last!  Do  you  know  it  is 
ten  o'clock  ?" 

Rachel  seated  herself  on  the  side  of  the  bed  with  spark- 
ling eyes. 

"  Oh,  howl  wish  you  had  been  there  last  night!'' she  con- 
tinued; "it  was  perfectly  delightful.  That  lovely  Miss 
Emerson  from  Ashfield  was  there.  Mrs.  Burton  has 
talked  so  much  of  her  I've  just  been  wild  to  see  her,  and 
she  came  and  talked  to  us  girls,  oh!  so  beautifully — told 
us  lots  of  interesting  things.  And  what  do  you  suppose  ? 
She  is  going  to  give  a  large  party  for  us  in  September. 
It  is  all  arranged  with  Mr.  Burton :  cars  to  be  chartered, 
and  a  splendid  time  all  around.  Fanny  Lee  has  seen 
her  place  at  Ashfield;  she  and  her  mother  once  spent  the 
day  there,  and  she  says  it  is  a  lovely  house,  and  Miss  Em- 
erson's own  room  is  fit  for  a  princess.  Why,  what's  the 
matter,  Mary  ?" 

For  Jo,  feeling  faint  and  trembling,  had  turned  very 
white. 

"'Nothing."  she  answered,  trying  to  look  cheerful  and 
interested.  "Go  on,  Rachel;  tell  me  more  about  Miss 
Emerson." 

("Oh!  she  is  so  lovely!"  cried  Rachel,  enthusiastically. 
"But  unfortunately  she  is  very  delicate,  and  in  October 
she  is  to  go  South  or  to  Europe  for  her  health.  Her  old 
aunt  seems  rather  anxious  about  her.  She  sang  for  us, 
too.  I  wish  you  could  have  been  there,  Mary." 

Rachel  darted  away,  hearing  the  store  bell  ring,  and 
Jo  locked  her  hands  together  in  fresh  agony.  Oh  !  the 
shame  and  misery  and  sorrowfulness  of  it  all !  Over  and 
over  again  came  back  Faith's  own  words.  No  one  in 
Ashfield  would  believe  in  her;  yet  she  must  face  them, 
must  see  Faith,  and  submit  to  whatever  punishment  or 
disgrace  followed.  And  they  all,  as  Rachel  said,  would 
go  to  Ashfield  and  be  with  Faith,  see  her,  talk  to  her; 
while  she,  Jo,  perhaps  would  be  behind  prison  bars! 

Never  had  the  little  room  she  and  Rachel  shared  looked 
so  cosy  and  home-like  to  Jo  as  on  this  morning;  never 
had  the  house  seemed  so  cheerful,  the  store  so  attractive, 
Mrs.  Dawsoii  so  kind,  or  Rachel's  voice,  as  she  sang  gay- 
ly  over  her  work,  so  bright  and  tuneful.  Little  Jo  clung 
to  her  skirts  as  soon  as  she  was  down-stairs,  and  she 
caught  the  child  in  her  arms,  kissing  the  little  chubby 
face  and  soft  neck  twenty  times,  while  Mrs.  Dawson  look- 
ed up  smiling  to  say,  "You'll  hev  that  young  one  so 
spoiled,  Mary  Brooks,  the  house  won't  hold  her  binie-by." 

' '  May  I  go  up  street  a  little  while,  Mrs.  Dawson  ?"  asked 
Jo;  "I  want  to  speak  to  Mr.  Burton." 

"  Why,  yes,  of  course,"  was  the  answer;  and  as  Jo  de- 
parted she  continued  to  Rachel,  "I  declare  Mr.  Burton 
told  me  he  wanted  to  see  Mary  this  morning-,  and  I  forgot 
all  about  it." 

Jo  walked  hurriedly  up  the  village  street.  The  day 
was  lovely  after  the  torrid  heat  of  yesterday,  with  little 
soft  breezes  moving  the  green  leaves  above  her,  rocking 
the  boats  that  were  moored  along  the  narrow  stream  that 
divided  the  town,  and  touching  everything-  with  a  sweet 
sense  as  of  new  life  and  exhilaration.  Where  house  win- 
dows stood  open,  the  rooms  within  looked  very  cheerful, 

*  Besun  in  No.  3-24.  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


and  in  the  very  faces  of  passers-by  was  something  that 
went  to  Jo's  heart,  making  the  girl  wild  to  cling  to  this 
new,  bright,  peaceful  life  which  had  grown  so  dear  to  her 
for  months  past.  For  among  the  Dawsons'  class  Jo  had 
made  friends;  she  had  been  cheerful  and  happy  at  times, 
always  looking  forward  to  seeing  Faith  some  day,  and 
meanwhile  being  too  young  and  vigorous  not  to  be  at 
times  light-hearted.  Her  young  friends  in  the  evening 
school,  it  is  true,  thought  her  very  quiet  and  grave,  and  a 
great  deal  too  anxious  to  learn,  but  at  home  with  bonny, 
gay -hearted  Rachel  her  voice  and  step,  even  her  laughter, 
had  gained  much  of  the  sweetness  and  gayety  belonging 
to  her  years;  although  her  joyousuess  had  always  a  tinge 
of  something  quieter  and  calmer  than  Rachel's,  yet  it  shone 
forth  in  her  eyes  and  had  softened  the  girl's  whole  face. 

The  sense  that  it  was  all  to  be  changed  now  hastened 
Jo's  steps ;  all  the  happy,  familiar  sights  and  sounds  jarred 
upon  her,  and  she  only  longed  to  hurry  toward  Mr.  Bur- 
ton's house.  Her  lips  trembled  as  she  put  the  important 
question  to  the  servant  at  the  door,  "Can  I  see  Miss  Em- 
erson, please  ?" 

Mr.  Dyke  Burton  was  crossing  the  hall,  and  on  sight 
of  "Mary  Brooks,"  who  was  a  decided  favorite  of  his 
mother's,  he  stopped  and  answered  her  query. 

"Miss  Emerson  left  by  an  early  train  this  morning," 
he  said,  and  added,  "  Cotne  in,  Mary,  won't  you  ?" 

"Left!"  cried  Jo. 

She  moved  into  the  large  hall  and  stood  still  a  moment, 
looking  imploringly  at  the  kind-hearted  gentleman.  ''Oh, 
Mr.  Burton,"  she  said,  sinking  down  on  the  bench  near  the 
door,  "what  am  I  to  do  ?" 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

MR.  BURTOX  was  accustomed  to  having  the  young  peo- 
ple of  Jo's  class  in  Burnham  apply  to  him  for  counsel, 
but  he  saw  at  once  that  in  the  present  case  there  was 
something  unusual. 

"Come  into  my  study,  Mary,"  he  said,  quickly,  and 
opened  the  door  of  the  room  to  which  Jo  had  often  gone 
on  pleasant  errands,  and  which  she  entered  now  feeling 
that  she  was  to  bid  it  good-by  forever. 

Mr.  Burton  pushed  forward  a  wicker  chair,  and  when 
Jo  sat  down  he  said,  in  his  kindest  voice,  "  What  is  it,  my 
dear?  You  seem  in  trouble." 

"Oh,  yes,  sir."  cried  Jo;  "oh,  if  only  she  had  staid!  I 
wanted  to  see  Miss  Faith,  to  tell  her  everything!" 

The  girl  paused,  her  voice  too  choked  for  utterance. 
Then  suddenly  she  stood  up  and  resolved  to  tell  it  all  to 
Mr.  Burton.  She  had  learned  to  feel  it  not  right  to  act  on 
her  own  judgment  only.  She  felt  that  to  some  one  the 
whole  story  must  be  told,  and  advice  asked  and  given. 

"I  don't  know  how  to  tell  you, sir,"  Jo  said,  piteousiy, 
and  standing  a  little  distance  from  Mr.  Burton,  who  was 
seated  by  his  table.  "  I  don't  know  what  you  will  think 
or  say.  You  may  tell  me  I  am  not  fit  to  be  here.  I  don't 
know.  But  I'm  determined  to  go  back  to  Ashfield;  yes, 
I  must.  If  she  had  been  here  it  would  have  been  easier. 
Last  night  I  was  outside  the  window  of  the  school-house. 
I  knew  she  was  there,  and  I  went  just  to  look  at  her  and 
hear  her  speak  again.  Then  I  heard  her  telling  about 
the  trial  that  is  to  be  in  Ashfield.  I  know  that  Sandy 
Martin.  Mr.  Burton,  and  I  know  he  is  not  the  murderer." 

There  was  dead  silence  in  the  room  for  perhaps  half  a 
minute. 

Jo  had  no  idea  of  the  effect  of  her  words  upon  Mr.  Bur- 
ton, nor  how  much  of  herself  she  had  revealed  to  him  in 
those  few  distressed  sentences. 

At  breakfast  that  morning  Faith  had  said  to  him  that 
she  and  Bertie  were  trying  everywhere  to  find  the  girl 
who  had  been  implicated  in  the  robbery — a  girl  in  whom 
she  had  taken  a  great  interest,  but  who.  on  being  released 
from  prison  on  her  bail,  had  run  away. 
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•I    DON'T    KNOW   HOW   TO   TELL    YOU,  SIR,'  JO    SAID,  PITEOUSLY." 


Keen  man  of  the  world  as  Mr.  Burton  was,  in  a  flash 
lie  understood  that  this  protegee  of  Miss  Emerson  and  the 
girl  lie  had  known  for  a  year  and  a  half  as  "  Mary  Brooks" 
were  one  and  the  same. 

"You  know  ?"  he  exclaimed.  "  And  then  you,  Mary, 
are  the  girl  Miss  Emerson  told  me  of  this  morning?'' 

A  wave  of  scarlet  color  swept  over  Jo's  white  face.  She 
let  her  head  droop,  and  said,  in  a  choked  way,"  What  did 
she  say.  sir?  Oh,  did  she  think  me  very  wrong?" 

Mr.  Burton  began  to  pace  the  floor.  "  She  spoke  very 
sorrowfully,"  he  answered.  "She  said  she  was  terribly 
disappointed  in  you." 

Jo  lifted  her  face,  from  which  all  the  burning,  shameful 
wave  had  died  now,  and  looked  at  Mr.  Burton  with  a  gaze 
the  unutterable  sadness  of  which  went  to  his  heart. 

"  I  didn't  mean  her  to  be,"  the  girl  said,  in  a  low  tone; 
"I  only  meant  to  save  her  trouble  and  bother;  and  she 
said  no  one  in  all  Ashfield  would  believe  in  me,  or  believe 
what  I  could  tell  about  that  dreadful  night.  But  oh,  sir. 
I  see  now — I  think  I've  seen  for  a  long  time — I  was  wrong. 
All  I  want  now  is  to  go  back  and  do  whatever  is  right. 
I  suppose  they'll  put  me  in  prison  again,  but  what  I'll  say 
will  be  the  truth,  and  I  think" — Jo  looked  earnestly  at 
Mr.  Burton — "I  think  they'll  believe  what  I  have  to  say 
about  Sandy,  because,  sir,  every  one  in  Ashfield  or  in  Sail- 
ors' Row  knows  we  never  were  good  friends,  and  how  we 
used  to  fight,  and  how  I  hated  him." 

Mr.  Burton  ceased  walking  a  moment.  The  confidence 
in  Jo,  which  had  been  dashed  by  what  she  had  said,  to- 
gether with  Faith's  communication,  was  beginning  to  re- 
turn ;  but  he  felt  that  the  case  was  one  which  required 
careful  thought,  although,  no  doubt,  very  speedy  action. 


"I  think,  Mary,"  he  said,  finally,  and  sitting  down 
again,  "  you  had  better  tell  me  the  whole  story.  Then  I 
shall  know  what  had  best  be  done,  and  how  we  can  do  it." 

His  tone,  the  "  we"  spoken  with  kindly  emphasis,  re- 
assured poor  Jo.  She  moved  forward,  and  taking  the  chair- 
by  the  table,  began  her  story  slowly,  and  with  an  evident 
desire  to  be  accurate  and  particular  as  to  time  and  place. 

Much  she  told:  first  of  Faith's  goodness  and  care; 
something  of  her  life  with  her  old  grandfather;  and  then 
went  on  to  the  principal  events,  in  which  Mr.  Burton 
was  now  specially  interested.  There  was  not  the  slight- 
est effort  to  make  things  seem  well  for  herself  in  any 
way.  As  he  listened,  Mr.  Burton  became  entirely  con- 
vinced that  Jo  was  telling  him  only  the  simple  truth,  and 
that  with  every  wish  to  see  her  old  foe  Sandy  done  com- 
mon justice. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

WHEN  Jo  had  finished,  and  Mr.  Burton  had  cross-ques- 
tioned her  in  various  ways,  the  morning  was  far  advanced. 
To  botli  speaker  and  listener  the  time  had  flown,  but  never 
afterward  could  Jo  forget  the  look  of  the  cheerful  study 
that  August  day — the  sunshine  coming  in  pleasantly;  the 
books,  chairs,  and  tables  so  cosily  arranged;  the  pictures 
she  had  always  cared  for  catching  gleams  of  light  or  melt- 
ing under  shadows.  Outside,  the  lawn,  with  its  fine  cedar- 
trees  dappled  over  with  spots  of  light  and  shade,  the  hum 
of  bees,  the  occasional  sweet  note  of  a  robin  sounding  in, 
her  ears  while  she  spoke ;  and  with  all  was  a  curious  feel- 
ing, more  like  a  real  sensation  than  Jo  had  ever  known, 
that  she  was  to  be  shut  out  forever  from  these  sounds  and 
sights  of  the  outside  world  she  loved  so  well,  and  the  peace- 
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fulness  and  content  of  the  home  life  she  had  learned  to 
value  and  care  for. 

Jo's  eyes  had  wandered  toward  the  sunny  picture  out- 
side the  low  French  windows,  but  now  she  turned  tln-ni 
gravely  hack  to  Mr.  Burton's  thoughtful  face. 

"You  say,  sir,  you  don't  know  what  they  will  do  with 
me  ?"  She  asked  the  question  quietly,  yet  with  a  note  in 
her  young  voice  that  sounded  like  a  sob. 

"  No,  Mary,''  Mr.  Burton  answered,  in  a  perplexed  way. 
"I  can't  tell  yet.  Whatever  is  right,  I  hope;  but  if  you 
are  brave  and  tell  all  the  truth,  you  may  hope  for  the  best. 
Now  I  think  you  had  better  remain  here  while  I  arrange 
for  our  journey  to  Ashfield.  I  will  make  it  all  right  with 
Mrs.  Dawson.  We  can  start  by  the  three-o'clock  train." 

Jo's  heart  beat  furiously  a  moment,  and  then  stood  still. 
Must  she  go  without  one  word  of  good-by  ?  But  she  dared 
not  oppose  Mr.  Burton's  plan.  When  he  looked  up  from 
his  study  of  the  time-table  he  noticed  no  change  in  the 
•wistful,  earnest  face,  the  attitude  of  anxious  waiting. 

"Best  to  get  there  at  once,"  he  said.  "But  you  can- 
not go  to  Miss  Emerson's.  She  is  not  strong  enough  to 
bear  the  excitement  of  an  interview  before  you  appear  in 
court.  Besides  that,  it  will  not  do  to  have  any  one  but 
Mr.  Hogencamp,  who  is  this  Martin's  lawyer,  know  you 
are  there.  But  I  have  a  friend  who  I  am  sure  would  re- 
ceive you  kindly;  she  has  a  small  hotel  now,  a  quiet  place, 
where  you  would  be  comfortable." 

She  was  to  go;  Mr.  Burton  would  be  with  her;  she  was 
to  go  into  court,  to  tell  every  one  who  might  be  there  all 
that  she  had  related  this  morning,  and  it  would  set  her  old 
enemy  Sandy  free,  and  might  close  the  prison  doors  upon 
her.  Well,  it  must  be  right  somehow.  It  seemed  right 
even  if  it  was  cruel.  Jo's  heart — nay,  let  me  now  say  her 
soul — took  this  in,  and  it  was,  I  have  always  thought,  her 
first  actual  hour  of  heroism,  the  first  real  sign  and  fra- 
grance of  the  flower  part  of  the  girl's  life. 

But  it  appealed  to  her  with  no  delicate,  poetic,  or  ro- 


mantic suggestiveness.  I  doubt  if  Jo  had  ever  heard  of 
any  heroes  or  heroines  or  martyrs  to  any  cause.  AY  hat 
she  had  chosen  to  do  was  from  the  very  depths  and  force 
of  that  divine  part  of  her,  her  conscience,  which  Lad  wak- 
ened to  tell  her  what  lay  before  her  with  the  first  compre- 
hension of  Faith's  words  that  night  in  the  school-house; 
but  I  have  often  thought  that  in  the  face  of  the  young  girl, 
white,  dry-eyed,  and  still,  which  Mr.  Burton  observed  so 
compassionately  that  August  morning,  he  might  have  seen 
that  "shadow  of  God's  messenger"  which  we  are  told  to 
look  for  as  if  it  were  a  glory. 

"If  you  don't  object,  Mary,"  Mr.  Burton  went  on,  "I 
will  tell  my  mother  that  I  have  to  go  with  you  to  Ashfield 
on  business.  I  assure  you  she  can  keep  a  secret  admira- 
bly; and  as  some  one  must  know  it,  it  had  better  be  she. 
I  think  it  wisest."  And  seeing  Jo's  mute  look  of  assent, 
Mr.  Burton  went  away,  returning  in  a  few  minutes  to  say 
that  Mrs.  Burton  wanted  Jo  to  have  a  little  dinner  before 
they  started. 

The  old  lady  was  subdued  and  very  gentle  in  manner, 
kindly  pressing  all  sorts  of  excellent  food  upon  Jo.  who, 
however,  with  difficulty  made  a  slight  meal.  Now  that 
the  excitement  of  telling  her  story  was  over,  she  felt  only 
impatience  to  be  off,  and  she  could  not  talk,  could  scarcely 
hear  what  was  said;  she  felt  even  in  one  sense  too  lifeless 
to  ask  Mr.  Burton  how  he  had  contrived  to  "  make  all 
right"  with  the  Dawsons. 

That  he  had  done  so  successfully  she  felt,  sure,  but  only 
when  they  were  on  the  train,  steaming  away  toward  Ash- 
field, with  a  terrible  pang  of  separation.  She  was  going — 
going  forever,  no  doubt — from  those  dear,  dear  friends! 
Oh,  was  it  worth  while  ?  Had  she  been  wise  to  speak,  and 
bring  all  this  upon  herself?  And  then  came  back  to  the 
still  simple  and  childish  mind  what  Mr.  Burton  had  said 
to  her.  It  would  be  like  "  bearing  false  witness"  to  go  on 
living  with  that  silence  as  sinful  as  speech  on  her  niind. 

[TO    BK    COSTl.MKD.] 
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One  O'clock- 


e  of  the  C7<?c£,and  silence  deep 
'hen "up  the  Stairway,  black  and  steep 
The  old  House-Cat  comes  creepy-creep 
With  soft  feet  goe  s  from  room  to  room 
Her  green  eyes  shining  through  th^  * 


K..R 


well-earned  right 
I"  present  it  in  her 
own  name.  There 
are  twenty  -  five 
C07nmunicants, 
in'  iM  •  4'them young 
married  people 
with  growing  chil- 
dreTi. 

1  Imve  received 
for  the  fund  since 
my  last  letter  : 
From  Mrs.  E.  T. 
Lewis.  $1  ;  Harry 
and  Norman  Dit- 
man,  S2:  Le  ""> 
and  Eddie  Pitkin. 
88  lUeoi-fteH.  Kirk- 
land.  §1. 

Very  truly, 
8.  Melt-  CUATEK. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

Wol'LD  you  believe  it,  chicks,  that  some  of 
you  actually  take  the  trouble  to  find  out 
the  puzzles,  wrinkling  up  your  pretty  brows  and 
inking  your  chubby  fingers,  and  making  out  the 
nieest  espies  of  squares  and  diamonds  and  acros- 
tics, and  then,  after  all,  forget  to  sign  your  names  ? 
The  Postmistress  would  remember  your  writing 
if  she  could,  but  she  is  so  muchiike  the  old  woman 
who  lived  ina  shoe,  and  had  so  many  children  she 
didn't  know  what  to  do,  that  she  cannot  possibly 
do  it.  You  should  see  how  vexed  and  disappoint- 
ed she  looks  when  she  peers  over  a  sheet  of  pa- 
per, and  searches  in  every  corner,  and  finds  no 
It's  not  kind  of  you,  pets.  And  if  you 
don't  see  your  name  among  the  bright  children 
who  answer  puzzles,  do  not  blame  me. 

As  for  young  gentlemen  who  send  exchanges 
and  neglect  to  sign  them  with  full  name  and  a 
full  post-office  address,  I  am  not  a  bit  sorry  for 
their  disappointment — not  a  single  bit.  When 
they  are  so  very  unbusinesslike,  they  ought  to 
l)i-  disappointed.  And  if  a  lad  chooses  to  send 
an  exchange  in  pencil  on  a  postal  card,  he  need 
never,  never  expect  to  see  it  in  HARPER'S  YOTM; 
PKOPLE,  for  it  will  never,  never,  never  be  there. 
There  is  no  objection  to  postals,  but  write  with 
ink. 


Evr.i.KWOop,  NEW  JERSEY,  Ffbruary  22, 1886. 

DEAF.  POSTMISTRESS, — I  have  to-day  received  a 
letter  from  Monroe,  giving  some  of  the  state- 
ni'-nis  asked  for  in  reference  to  the  eliap-'l  in 
that  place.    Monroe  is  a  country  town  of  2(XM) 
people.     The  Church   people  bought  a  lot  on 
which  was  a  small  building  originally  intended 
a^  a  leniperance  hall.    They  erected  on  one  end 
of  Hi''  buil. ling  a  tower,  repaired  it  inside,  and 
' oivd  to  make  it  look  as  church-like  as 
P  i^iUe.  with  as  little  expense.    They  paid  nine- 
tv  dollars  for  a  bell,  but  have  no  communion- 
baptismal  font,  and  still  the  repairs 
of  the  chapel  to  pay  for.    They  have  a  service 
iiin-f  a  month.    Any  one  wishing  further  partic- 
•  n  v  to  address  Kev.  E.  A.  Osborne, 
lie.  Xorrli  Carolina.     I  think  the  money 
collected  for  this  fund  would  be  very  appropri- 
ately applied  to  the  Imvini:  of  a  communion-set, 
which  might  be  given  to  Fairfax  Payne,  with  the 


STI-TTGART, 

GutlUKY. 

DEAR  Po~ i  M i- 
TRESS. — I  have  been 
livingat  Rochester, 
in  England,  within 
walkingdistanee,  if 
Gad's  Hill  Place, 
whieh  I  dare  say 
you  may  remember 
as  the  residence  of 
Charles  Diekens.  I 
have  often  walk- 
ed there,  and  have 
seen  a  good  many 
of  the  places  which 
are  mentioned  in 

his  I ks    There  is 

a  slab  put  up  to  his 
memory  in  the  Ca- 
thedral. 

I  like  Stuttgart 
very  much.  A  lit- 
tle way  out  of  the 
town  is  a  place 
called  Denkendorf, 
where  there  is  a 
monastery  which 
was  built  by  the 
old  Knights  Temp- 
lars. It  is  very 
pretty,  but  some 
part  of  it  is  used  as 
a  mustard  manu- 
factory. My  sister 
and  I  are  collecting 
stamps.  I  would 

be  glad  if  some  of  your  little  readers  would 
send  me  a  few  American  stamps,  in  return  for 
which  I  should  be  pleased  to  send  them  any  Eng- 
lish, German,  or  Indian  stamps.  I  am  going  to 
school  at  Easter,  when  I  am  also  going  to  the  Con- 
servatoire ;  but  at  present  we  (my  sister  and  Hare 
having  German  lessons  from  a  governess.  I  like 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  much.  I  think  the 
piet  nrex  are  so  pretty.  My  favorite  stories  are 
••The  Lost  city,"  "Kolf  House."  and  "Two  Ar- 
rows"; the  last  I  am  very  much  interested  in. 
My  uncle  sends  me  the  paper  every  month,  and 
I  think  mother  likes  it  as  well  as  I  do.  I  have 
but  two  pets  :  one  is  a  kitten  called  Jet.  and  the 
oilier  a  bird  named  Bijou.  I  am  fourteen.  I 
should  very  much  like  to  correspond  with  some 
little  girls  of  my  own  age,  or  older. 

KOSIE  CARTER. 

ST.  MICHAEL'S,  LAGOA,  AZORES. 

I  am  ten  years  old,  and  I  have  a  brother  and 
two  little  sisters.  One  of  my  sisters  is  six  and 
the  other  two  years  old,  and  my  brother  Jacitho 
is  eleven.  We  live  five  miles  from  town,  where 
Grandmother  M.  lives.  She  is  very  kind  to  us. 
She  invites  us  to  dinner  every  Thursday,  and 
takes  us  for  walks  and  visits  and  to  see  all  nice 
things.  She  asks  father  to  let  us  stay  until  half 
past  nine,  she  lias  nine  sons  and  twenty -one 
grandchildren.  Some  play  the  piano  very  well, 
and  the  younger  ones  play  every  kind  of" game, 
and  enjoy  it  all  very  much.  We  have  some 
pigeons  and  four  blackbirds ;  one  of  the  latter 
whistles  like  a  man.  I  have  been  studying  Eng- 
lish for  the  last  seventeen  months  with  mamma. 

CLARA  M. 


PARIS,  FRANCE. 

I  am  an  American  boy  aged  twelve.  I  come  to 
Europe  every  year,  in  May.  and  go  home  in  No- 
vember :  but  this  time  we"  did  not  go  home,  and 
will  not  be  in  America  until  next  November.  I 
com,,  from  New  Y'ork  city.  Papa  hires  a  deer 
forest  up  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  named  Bal 
macaan.  It  is  very  good  shooting.  We  go  there 
every  August.  Wekilled  fifty-six  stags,  five  hinds, 
forty-five  roe-deer,  and  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
live  pheasants,  besides  about  five  hundred  grouse 
and  a  lot  of  black-game,  snipe,  woodcock,  and 
plover.  I  do  not  shoot,  being  too  young,  and  not 
having  been  blessed  with  a  good  sight.  I  have 
a  pony  in  Scotland,  but  seldom  ride  it.  I  study 
Latin,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geography,  spelling. 
French,  and  music.  In  the  winter,  in  America,  I 
study  four  hours  and  thirty  minutes,  not  count- 
ing dancing  and  writing.  1  never  have  gone  to 


school,  always  having  had  a  tutor.  I  have  crossed 
I  he  Atlantic  nine  times  ;  the  first  time  I  crossed 
on  the  liiitaiuiic.  and  was  shipwrecked  off  the 
coast  of  Ireland  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  We 
were  in  a  fog  at  the  time,  and  when  it  cleared  off 
w.  -aw  the  land.  We  had  to  throw  over  most 
of  our  cargo,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  sewing- 
machines  and  cheese.  At  first  we  could  not 
launch  our  boats,  but  at  last,  after  one  had  been 
broken,  we  got  them  in  safely.  We  were  at 
id:  troin  there  we  went  to  Dublin,  I 
have  been  all  over  England,  and  I  have  been  in 
Edinburgh,  which  is  a  very  pretty  place.  I  have 
been  through  the  Caledonian  Canal.  I  have  been 
all  over  Switzerland,  and  liked  it  very  mueh. 
especially  Chamouni.  We  staid  one  night  to  see 
the  top  o'f  Mont  Blanc.  I  came  back  to  America 
that  year  in  the  Gtrnuntic.  when  we  had  a  very 
bad  passage,  having  a  snow  .storm,  and  not  being 
allowed  on  deck  for  three  days.  I  like  crossing 
the  Atlantic  very  much  :  sometimes  I  am  seasick 
and  sometimes  not.  Our  deer  forest  has  fifty 
thousand  acres,  not  counting  the  grouse  moor 
and  the  home  beat,  where  papa  raises  every  year 
one  thousand  pheasants,  which  they  shoot  at  the 
covert,  shooting  about  the  second  week  in  No- 
vember. We  have  some  pretty  scenery  here, 
being  situated  about  two  miles  from  Loch  Ness. 
We.  looking  from  our  drawing-room,  see  the 
trees  to  the  lake,  and  then  a  blue  strip  of  water 
and  hills  for  a  background,  and  at  one  side  the 
old  castle  all  in  ruins  ;  then  on  the  other  side  the 
pier,  and  the  rocky  hills  on  each  side,  with  a  few 
lonely  thatched  houses,  with  a  little  patch  of 
potatoes  or  something  else,  and  at  the  top  of  the 
mountains  dark  green  tir-trees.  B.  M.,  JUN. 


OOKALA.  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — We  are  two  little  Chero- 
kee girls,  who  have  received  your  paper  for  a 
year,  and  like  it  very  much.  We  have  had  a 
snow  that  drifted  to  the  tops  of  the  fences  this 
winter— the  deepest  we  ever  had.  Our  school- 
house  is  built  on  a  hill,  and  the  bell  can  be  heard 
a  mile  or  two.  Several  of  our  little  school-mates 
are  subscribers  to  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and 
we  were  all  interested  in  the  story  of  "Twer  Ar- 
rows," for  it  describes  the  Indians  farther  West, 
who  are  so  different  from  us.  and  yet  are  of  the 
same  race.  1  should  think  it  would  be  better  for 
them  to  be  educated.  I  feel  sorry  for  them  ;  and 
the  history  of  the  Indians  is  all  sad. 
Your  little  Indian  friends, 

Vic  and  LOLA  L. 

DOLLY'S  SANTA  CLAfS. 

A  CHRISTMAS  STORY. 

It  was  just  two  days  before  Christmas.  The 
snow  was  falling  fast,  and  the  pretty  feathery 
flakes  were  alighting  on  the  sidewalks,  and  slow- 
ly but  steadily  building  up  a  thick  platform,  and 
everything  and  everybody  seemed  to  be  full  of 
the  coining  holiday.  But  no,  not  everything. 
Dolly  Ashton's  little  face  was  just  the  reverse 
of  happy  as  she  gazed  moodily  out  of  the  parlor 
window,  wishing  that,  she  too  might  be  out  en- 
joying the  snow-storm.  Dolly  was  only  seven, 
sti'll  a  little  child,  but  yet,  unlike  other  children, 
she  never  counted  the  days  until  Christmas. 
Dolly's  mother  was  dead,  and  her  papa  had  been 
for  three  years  fighting  the  Indians  out  West, 
leaving  his  little  girl,  who  did  not  remember  him 
at  all,  with  her  uncle.  This  uncle  knew  nothing 
about  children.  He  was  not  married,  and  spent 
a  good  deal  of  his  time  away  from  home  on  busi- 
ness, leaving  Dolly  alone  with  the  servants,  who 
took  as  good  care  of  her  as  could  have  been  ex- 
pected. Dolly  knew  very  few  children,  and  her 
life  was  a  sad,  lonely  one.  Santa  Claus  never 
visited  her.  though  many  and  many  a  time  she 
hung  up  her  stocking  by  the  fireplace;  she  was 
always  disappointed,  and  found  it  the  next  moni- 
ing  as  limp  and  empty  as  when  she  had  taken  it 
off  the  night  before. 

This  Christmas  her  uncle  was  away,  and  Dolly 
was  feeling  very  unhappy  and  depressed.  She 
had  a  cold,  and  was  therefore  kept  in  the  house. 
Dolly  was  watching  two  children,  a  little  boy 
and  a  little  girl,  who  were  playing  outside. 
They  were  taking  turns  in  drawing  each  other 
up  and  down  on  a  rude  kind  of  sled,  and  though 
it  was  plainly  to  be  seen  by  their  clothes  that 
they  were  poor  children,  they  looked  so  happy 
and  gay  that  Dolly  really  envied  them.  It  was 
the  little  boy's  turn. to  be  seated  on  the  sled,  so 
his  sister  took  the  cord  and  set  off  on  a  lively 
run.  Dolly  was  looking  on  full  of  inter,  st.  won- 
dering if,  in  her  haste,  the  little  girl  would  notice 
the  man  who  was  hurrying  up  the  street  in  time 
to  turn  out  of  his  way.  A  minute  more. and  when 
she  looked  again  the  little  girl  was  lying  on  the 
sidewalk,  the  man  was  standing  scolding  by  her 
side,  while  the  little  boy  looked  on  in  mute  dis- 
tress. Then  the  man  walked  on,  and  Dolly  heard 
the  girl  say. 

"Oh,  Johnuyl  my  leg  hurts  so  I'm  afraid  I 
can't  walk." 

"I  don't  think  I  could  drag  you  all  that  way. 
It's  more  than  fifty  blocks,"  answered  the  little 
brother,  doubtfully  ;  and  then  there  was  a  short 
silence. 

Dolly  waited  a  moment,  deciding  what  she 
would  do,  and  then  rushing  into  the  hall,  she 
flung  open  the  front  door,  and  stood  upon  the 
stoop.  A  few  minutes  later  the  little  brother 
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and  sister  were  seated  comfortably  in  Mr.  Ash- 
ton's  pleasant  parlor,  talking  eagerly  with  their 
little  hostess. 

"You  see, '' explained  Johnny,  "it  was  a  holi- 
day to-day,  because  it  is  so  near  Christmas,  so 
mother  said  we  might  just  come  up  here  an' 
draw  our  sled,  because  the  streets  are  so  narrow 
down  where  \ve  live,  an'  she  gave  us  live  cents  to 
get  home  in  the  cars  with,  an'  she  said  Maggie 
could  go  in  an'  sit  down,  an'  that  I  could  stand 
on  the  step  an'  they  wouldn't  send  me  oft;  an' 
we  were  having  a  splendid  time,  hut  then  Maggie 
fell  down  an'  hurt  her  foot.  Didn't  you,  Maggie'" 

••  Yes."  answered  Maggie,  very  brightly  for  one 
who  had  received  a  serious  injury.  "  But.  oh  ! 
to-inorrow  will  be  better  even  than  to-day,  for 
then  we  shall  hang  up  our  stockings,  and  Santa 
Clans  will  fill  them,"  she  added,  turning  to  Dolly. 
"An1  that's  fun.  isn't  it.  Johnny?" 

"Yes."  answered  the  little  fellow,  merrily. 

"  Santa  Claus  doesn't  come  here,"  said  Dolly, 
sorrowfully. 

Johnny  looked  at  her  with  mingled  pity  and 
surprise.  "Doesn't  come  here?"  he  echoed.  "I 
wonder  why  not.  Perhaps  it's  because  there  is 
only  one  child,  an'  he  doesn't  think  it's  worth  the 
trouble." 

"I  wish  I  had  a  sister,"  said  Dolly,  sadly.  "I 
always  wished  so  before,  but  now  1  do  more  than 
ever.  What  does  Santa  Claus  bring  you  ?" 

"Mother  says  he  brings  things  just  where 
they're  most  needed:  so  last  year  I  got  this  nice 
red  hood,  an' Johnny  got  his  tippet,  an'  we  each 
got  a  pair  of  mittens,  besides  a  doll  an'  a  kazoo 
an'  some  goodies,"  answered  Maggie,  brightly. 
"I  wish  you  were  with  us,  to  see  what  fun  it  is 
looking  in  the  storking*.  I'm  sure  you'd  like  it." 

And  so  the  children  chatted  on,  until  at  last 
Maggir  said  :  "  I  guess  we'd  better  go  now,  John- 
ny. ~  My  Irg  is  so  much  better,  an'  if  you  draw  me 
to  the  corner,  I  can  get  into  the  car,  and  walk 
down  our  street." 

"Do  you  have  to  go?"  cried  Dolly,  heartily 
wishing  she  need  not  lose  her  bright  little  com- 
panions so  soon. 

The  next  day  Dolly's  cold  was  better,  but  the 
maid  said  she  must  stay  in  at  least  for  the  morn- 
ing, and  so  Dolly  stationed  herself  again  at  the 
parlor  window,  hoping  to  see  her  little  friends  of 
yesterday.  About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
it  stopped  snowing,  and  Dolly  went  to  find  Betsy, 
to  ask  if  she  might  go  out.  But  Betsy  was  not  in 
the  nursery  nor  in  the  bedroom,  and  at  last  Dolly 
ran  down  stairs  into  the  laundry  to  ask  the  laun- 
dress if  she  knew  where  her  nurse  was,  and  there 
she  received  the  disappointing  intelligence  that 
Betsv  had  gone  out  to  lunch  with  a  friend,  think- 
ing her  little  mistress  could  not,  with  her  cold, 
venture  out  in  the  snow-storm.  This  meant  an- 
other sad,  lonely  afternoon  for  poor  Dolly,  and 
she  walked  back  sorrowfully  enough  into  the 
parlor.  There  she  caught  sight  of  a  little  piece 
of  paper  on  which  Maggie  had  written  her  ad- 
dress, and  she  began  to  think  whether  she  really 
might  not  go.  Betsy  was  out,  so  there  was  no 
one  to  stop  her,  and  without  any  more  hesita- 
tion Dolly  ran  upstairs  and  put  on  her  hat  and 
coat.  Then  she  took  her  purse  in  her  hand,  and 
thus  fully  equipped,  she  left  her  room  and  slipped 
out  into  the  street  without  being  seen.  She  hail- 
ed a  passing  car,  and  was  soon  carefully  watch- 
ing the  numbers  of  the  streets.  At  last  the  car 
passed  No.  3,  and  then  No.  1 ;  so,  stopping  the 
car.  she  descended,  and  was  soon  left  standing 
alone  on  the  sidewalk.  She  started  off.  looking 
carefully  at  the  numbers  of  the  houses  that  were 
"written  on  the  doors,  and  when  she  came  to  No, 
58  she  walked  up  the  stoop  and  peeped  into  the 
hall.  The  door  was  ajar,  so  she  pushed  it  open 
and  walked  in.  There  was  an  old  rickety  stair- 
case leading  up  to'the  first  story,  so  Dolly,  re- 
membering that  Maggie  had  told  her  that  she 
and  her  brother  lived  on  the  second,  chose  that 
as  her  road,  and  began  to  toil  up  it.  When  she 
had  gone  up  two  flights  she  saw.  as  Maggie  had 
said  she  would  see,  an  old  piece  of  paper  with 
tbe  name  "O'Brien"  on  it,  pasted  up  on  one  of 
many  doors.  Dolly  went  up  to  the  door  that 
held  the  sign,  and  knocked  rather  timidly. 

Maggie  herself  opened  the  door,  and  very  sur- 
prised and  glad  too  she  was  when  she  saw  who 
Was  the  visitor. 

Doliy  sat  down  by  the  fireplace  with  Johnny 
and  Maggie,  and  talked  for  a  little  while,  and 
then  played,  and  by  eight  o'clock  they  were  all  so 
sleepy  that  Maggie  and  Johnny  were  glad  to  get 
into  their  beds,  and  Dolly  to  lie  across  two  chairs, 
witli  Mrs.  O'Brien's  shawl  for  a  pillow.  Good 
Mrs  O'Brien  never  doubted  but  that  her  little 
visitor  had  a  perfect  right  to  be  where  she  was, 
and  as  soon  as  she  could  make  sure  that  the 
thivr  children  were  asleep,  she  went  up  softly  to 
the  little  old  rhimm-y  where  the  two  stockings 
were  hung,  anil  U-irun  to  fill  them  with  the  few 
things  she  had  been  able  to  buy.  Asslir  glanrrd 
at  little  Dolly,  she  wished  that  she  had  something 
with  whifh  to  fill  the  child's  stocking,  for  she  had 
heard  of  th-  forlorn  home,  and  of  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  any  Santa  rlaus.  She  knew,  too,  that 
her  own  darling*  would  willingly  give  up  a  por- 
tion cil'  thrir  gifts,  but  then  there  was  nothing 
which  would  be  suitable  for  a  rich  child  like 
Dolly,  who  could  have  anything  that  money 
could  huy.  but  nothing  more. 

So  thought  Mrs.  O'Hrien  as  she  finished  filling 
one  stocking  and  turned  to  the  other.  When  her 
Work  was  done,  she  herself  lay  down  to  rest,  ami 


not  a  person  within  the  waUs  of  the  tiny  apart- 
ment of  two  rooms  stirred  again  till  about  ten 
o'clock  that  same  evening,  when  Maggie  woke 
up,  and  gave  a  little  scream  at  the  sight  of  the 
well-filled  stockings.  A  moment  more,  and  she 
had  awakened  her  two  companions,  who  were 
soon  as  wild  as  herself.  Thestockings  were  soon 
examined,  and  just  as  the  children  laid  down  the 
last  present.  Mrs.  O'Brien  emerged  from  the  next 
room,  and  they  heard  a  church  clock  strike  ten 
solemn  strokes  to  their  great  amazement. 

"How  early  Santa  clans  came  !"  was  the  first 
cry  of  Johnny  and  Maggie,  but  Dolly  stood  with 
a  scared  look  on  her  face"  and  cried  out  piteously  : 

"  Oh  dear  !  what  will  they  think  at  home  ?  I 
ought  not  to  have  come  at  all.  I  must  go  right 
away  !" 

Her  three  friends  looked  very  much  surprised. 

"  Why,  don't  your  people  knowyou  are  here?" 
asked  Mrs.  O'Brien,  kindly. 

"  No,"  answered  Dolly.  Visions  of  Betsy's 
scoldings  had  risen  before  her  with  frightful  viv- 
idness. "I  must  go  right  away  !" 

So  a  few  minutes  later  Dolly  vvas  sitting  again 
in  a  street  car.  with  Mrs.  O'Brien  by  her  side, 
being  borne  swiftly  toward  her  own  home,  and 
by  half  an  hour  more  she  was  standing  in  the 
hall  of  her  uncle's  house  with  Betsy,  who  was 
pulling  her  toward  the  parlor  door.  Dolly  was 
greatly  surprised  to  see  her  uncle  in  the  room, 
but  when  he  saw  her  he  took  her  in  his  arms,  and 
gave  her  the  wannest  kiss  she  had  ever  yet  re- 
ceived from  him.  Then  she  saw  that  his  face 
was  very  white  and  pale,  and  his  voice  trembled 
when  he  asked  hrr  where  she  had  been.  When 
she  finished  her  little  story  he  said,  very  earnest- 
ly, "Dolly,  I  hope  if  I  live  you  will  never  go  so 
far  again  to  find  Santa  Claus."  Dolly  did  not 
then  quite  understand  just  what  her  uncle  meant, 
but  she  knows  that  ever  since  then  Santa  Claus 
has  come  to  her  just  the  same  as  to  any  other 
child,  and  that  she  is  the  happiest  little  girl  with 
the  kindest  uncle  in  Ashton.  and  she  is  quite 
ready  to  believe  when  her  uncle  tells  her  that  she 
owes  all  her  happiness  to  little  Johnny  and  his 
sister,  who  are,  as  Dolly  often  says,  her  real 
Santa  Claus.  LOUISA  SIIAW  B.  (aged  ]2  years). 

ROME,  ITALY. 


NEW  YOEK  ClTV. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. — I  read  S.  McR.  Chafer's 
letter  in  Our  Post-office  Box,  and  felt  so  sorry 
for  the  dear  little  girl  who  sacrificed  her  hair. 
I  thought  I  would  try  what  I  could  do  toward 
helping  to  fill  the  purse,  so  I  got  my  cousins  and 
some  of  my  friends  to  give  what  they  could.  I 
am  eleven  years  old,  and  cannot  do  "much,  but 
mamma  says  every  little  is  a  help.  My  cousin 
Frank  began  to  take  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
with  the  first  number,  and  we  are  still  taking  it, 
so  you  may  know  how  well  we  like  the  paper — 
we  are  old  friends  now.  We  have  some  numbers 
bound,  and  often  read  the  first  ones  over  again, 
because  we  are  older  now  and  they  are  new  to  us. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  my  cousins  and 
friends,  and  what  each  gives:  Serena  I.  Coy,  40 
cents:  William  Starrett.  10  cents;  Bertie  Star- 
rett, 20  cents ;  Heydon  L.  Starrett,  25  cents ;  Viola 
M.  Haff .  30  cents ;  Gertie  E.  Payne.  20  cents :  Gus- 
sie  Jones.  25  cents  ;  Millir  Jones.  X7>  i-.-nts  ;  Nrllir 
S.Fulton,  25  cents;  Mat  tie  Moore,  SO  cents;  Edith 
Smith,  10  cents;  Hettie  schiff,  30  cents:  Tottie 
Sisson,  25  cents ;  Sereuo  Moore,  10  cents  ;  Total, 
83.15. 

Will  you  kindly  see  that  S.  McR.  Chater  gets 
the  money  ?  It  did  not  say  in  the  paper  how  we 
were  to  send  it.  I  have  been  going  to  write  to 
you,  so  will  combine  the  two.  I  know  you  will 
be  sorry  to  hear  I  lost  my  papa,  grandmamma, 
and  oldest  aunt,  all  in  one  week,  last  December. 
It  would  make  me  very  happy  if  you  let  me  know 
you  received  the  money.  One  of  your  loving  lit- 
tle readers,  SERENA  COT. 

The  money  came  safely,  and  has  been  sent  to 
Mrs.  Chater.  The  fund  now  amounts  to  $20. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

I  am  just  eight  years  old  to-day.  My  birthday 
presents  were  very  pretty.  The  tally-ho  my 
father  sent  me  from  New  York  was  jolly.  I  have 
been  taking  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  a  year, 
and  get  a  great  deal  of  information  from  it.  I 
like  the  story  of  "  Two  Arrows"  very  much.  One 
of  my  presents  was  a  box  of  carpenter's  tools.  I 
appreciate  it  very  much.  Every  Saturday  I  go 
to  an  industrial  school,  and  am  learning  a  car- 
penter's trade.  1  am  very  fond  of  reading. 

HUSSELL  LOWELL  G. 


Lillian  M.  M..  H.  P.  1!.,  Louise,  George  Barnes  H., 
Fiiiinii-  W..  Sadie  and  Etta,  Annie  A.  It..  Libbie 
JlcK.,  W .  S.  1)..  Wilbur  C.  I.,  X.  H.,  M.  A.-  B.,  Cor- 
iiie  J.  S.,  Carrie  L.  McF.,  Hatlie  A.,  Mngsie  It., 
Klsa  W.,  H.  L.  W.,  Maggie  G.  S.,  Emily,  Anna  li. 
Floyd.  Florence  F.  W.— Constance  Louisa  F.:  Your 
story  of  the  selfish  and  greedy  son  who  refused 
to  share  a  meal  with  his  poor  old  father,  and  was 
punished  by  having  a  toad  fora  constant  attend- 
ant, is  quite  ingenious.  Try  again  some  time, 
and  see  what  else  you  can  do  in  this  line. — Belle 
Illinium).  Box  311.  Middleton.  Connecticut,  would 
like  to  receive  a  letter  from  Marie  D.,  of  Jackson- 


ville, Florida.  Belle  will  kindly  pardon  delay  in 
the  insertion  of  this  request.— E.  H.  B. :  Your  lit- 
tle fairy  tale  contains  a  moral.  Did  you  know 
it?  There  is  really  no  such  thing  as  luck,  good 
or  bad.  The  lucky  or  fortunate  person  is  the  one 
who  works  hard  and  is  brave  and  honest,  and 
the  unlucky  person  is  almost  always  to  blame 
for  his  misfortunes,  because  he  is  careless,  idle, 
orself-willed.  A  wise  old  woman  named  Madam 
Experience  told  me  this  long  ago.— J.  Walter  S. : 
You  have  met,  I  regret  to  say,  with  the  usual 
fate  of  obliging  people  who  lend  books  and  pa- 
pers. Few  persons  are  so  careful  as  they  ought 
to  be  to  return  what  they  borrow  promptly  and 
in  good  order.— Bessie  C.  D. :  i  hope  you  will  en- 
joy your  new  home  in  Dakota.— Grace  Lee  H. : 
Write  again,  dear  — not  iu  pencil  next  time, 
please,  but  in  black  ink.— I  am  sorry  not  to  have 
room  for  Minnie  C.'s  letter. 


PUZZLES  FKOM  YOUNG  CONTIUBUTOK8. 

No.  1. 

ENIGMA. 

My  first  is  in  game,  but  not  in  fruit. 
My  second  is  in  pipe,  but  not  in  flute. 
My  third  is  in  small,  but  not  in  big. 
My  fourth  is  in  sheep,  lint  not  iu  pig. 
My  fifth  is  in  iron,  but  not  in  steel. 
My  sixth  is  in  straw,  but  not  in  meal. 
My  seventh  is  in  salt,  but  not  in  meat. 
My  eighth  is  in  grain,  but  not  in  wheat. 
My  ninth  is  in  apple,  but  not  in  berry. 
My  tenth  is  in  grape,  but  not  in  cherry. 
My  eleventh  is  in  Ida,  but  not  in  May. 
My  whole  is  a  river  in  North  America. 

STELLA  MAY. 


No.  2. 

THREE   DIAMONDS. 

1.— 1.  A  letter.  2.  Human  beings.  3.  Cold.  4. 
The  end  of  a  pen.  5.  A  letter.  MATT  MERRY. 

2.— I.  A  letter.  2.  An  article.  3.  To  defraud. 
4.  To  consume.  5.  A  letter. 

3.— 1.  A  letter.  2.  A  beverage.  3.  A  vegetable. 
4.  A  conclusion.  5.  A  letter.  C.  E.  SIMMS. 


No.  3. 

ACROSTIC. 

1.  A  small  piece.  2.  A  musical  drama.  3.  Part 
of  a  ship.  4.  A  weight.  5.  A  river  in  Asia.  6. 
Something  used  in  fishing.  —  Primals  give  the 
name  of  an  American  city.  V.  G. 


No.  4. 

EAST    SQUARE. 

1.  Something  found  in  a  mine.    2.  To  stare.    3. 
Liquors.    4.  A  conjunction.      MERRILL  GREEN. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No  330. 

No.  1.— Cork.  Edinburgh.  Moscow    Madrid.  Con- 
stantinople.   Canterbury.    Winchester. 
No.  2.— Dover.  York.  Bath.  Windsor.  Audover. 
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BLAST 
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P   ( I    M    A    C    10 
11    A    ]{   E   M    S 
P    A    I.    M   A    R 
BLADES 


No.  3.— 


No.  5.— 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Arthur  stansbury,  Lucy  Arms.  Henry  M. 
I,'."  b.-ster.  Lrttir  M.  Mason.  Mrrrill  Green,  James 
McNider,  (irarr  <;.  Kidd.  Cockade  city,  Fel.  C. . 
Montgomery.  Ida  Kullymer.  E.  D.  and  A.  R.,  Wil- 
lie D.  Davis.  Klovsir  Jarnian.  Ivv  and  Cleopatra, 
Gwendoline  O'Brien,  James  W.  W.  Lauber,  C.  M., 
Maggie  P.  Coppens,  B.  Newbold,  Otto  C.  Kahn,  J. 
I'  Karle.  Mabel  ('rail.  Bertha  C.  Newbold,  Dotty 
Adams.  (.  11  and  L.  George,  E.  Roberts,  and 
James  S.  Whitley.  

[For  EXCHANGES,  see  3d  and  3d  pages  of  cover.} 
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die  letter  from  and  then  have  only  a  useful  aud 
familiar  article  ? 

(3.)    Si  mon  tout  yous  fait  peur, 
Arrachez  nioi  le  coeur, 
Kt  VMUS  aurez  un  automate 
Qui  va,  ayant  ni  pied  ui  patte. 

Seek  now  for  a  word,  and  not  a  thing.  It  is 
frequently  used,  but  does  not  refer  to  anything 
that  exists. 

(4.)    Impossible  de  me  trouver, 

Je  sais.  je  crois,  te  le  prouyer: 

On  peut  me  comparer  au  vide. 

Si  de  me  voir  ton  regard  est  avide, 

Oecupe  tui  du  mot,  quant  a  la  chose,  non ! 

Quand  tu  cberches  en  vain  tu  prononces  mon  nom. 

What  is  it  the  wisest  book  cannot  be  without, 
and  yet —  But  there ;  it  is  easy  enough,  fur  ex- 
artly  the  same  play  upon  the  words  cau  be  made  in 
English  as  in  French. 

(5.)    Tout  ecrivain  est  soumis  4  ma  loi ; 

De  Schiller  eut  it  le  genie, 
II  ne  saurait  jamais  faire  un  livre  sans  moi, 

Dans  un  tout  autre  sens,  lecture,  je  signifie 
Un  jeune  adolescent  qu'oii  tnmve  dans  les  cours, 
Et  qui,  plein  de  malice,  aime  a  jouer  les  tours. 

This  is  rather  longer  than  any  of  those  going 
before,  but  not  more  difficult. 

(6.)    Je  suis  avec  la  reine  et  la  simple  bergere ; 

Tu  devras  i  la  fin  du  jour; 

Me  cherches  ainsi  qu'en  amour. 
Jamais  dans  1'amitie,  je  lui  reste  ttrangere. 
Le  prince  en  me  quittant  irait  au  coin  du  feu, 

Et  sa  cour  par  le  nienie  jru 
Deviendrait  la  colonne  on  siege  notre  tete. 
Etranges  changements  que  mon  pouvoir  apprete. 
Prive  de  mon  appui  1'argeut  n'est  plus  metal; 
Le  tigre  change  aussi  et  devient  vegetal. 


A    NATURAL    CURIOSITY. 

LITTLE  BESS  (w ho  is  so  in  itch  accustomed  to  seeing  baby  crefj)  that  she  thinks  it  his  natural 
modeoftrai-elling).  "Oh,  mamma,  come  quick:    Baby  is  standing  on  bis  hind-legs." 


MARCH  AND  APRIL. 

BY  WILLIAM  II   IIAYNU. 

MARCH  is  a  boisterous  fellow, 
And,  undeterred  by  fear, 
With  many  pranks  proclaims  himself 
The  tomboy  of  the  year. 

Sweet  April  is  his  sister; 

Her  eyes  are  often  dim. 
Pained  by  the  thought  that  he  is  dead, 

She  sheds  her  tears  for  him. 


PUZZLES  FROM  PARIS. 

A  LARGE  number  of  our  readers  are  of 
course  studying  French,  and  many  of 
them  must  be  quite  familiar  with  that  lan- 
guage. Some,  we  know,  have  had  French 
nniM  .,  anil  governesses  from  babyhood;  aud, 
iinli-fd.  in  tin-  far-off  land  of  France  itself 
Y'MMi  I'KOPLE  is  well  known,  and  is  as 
great  a  favorite  with  many  little  folk  as  it 
is  among  its  larger  audiences  in  the  great 
English-speaking  countries  of  America  and 
Great  Britain.  All  who  have  made  any  prog- 
Tess  in  what  is  called  "  the  court  language 
of  Europe"  will  be  delighted  with  some 
French  enigmas,  charades,  and  word  puzzles 
that  we  propose  to  offer  them.  They  are 
not  so  difficult  as  they  seem. 


£  N  I  G  M  E  S. 

Bring  out-  your  dictionaries,  put  on  your 
thinking-caps,  and  see  if  you  can  tell  me  the 
name  of  this  renowned  captain  : 

1  '  .IP  snis  le  oapitaine  de  vingt-cinq  soldats. 
Sans  moi  Paris  serait  prift. 

What  useful  creature  is  this  that  helps  us 
•write  without  pencils? 

(2.)    Cinq  voyelles.  une  consonne 

En  Frangais  composent  mon  nom, 
Et  je  porte  sur  ma  personne 
De  quoi  l'£crire  sans  crayon. 

What  terrible  word  shall  we  take  the  mid- 


'fkf^^^^r^ 
/^   * 

XBZLUEWX^ — Ww*/  jAtyJ-n    » 


"COME    BACK.    RHODY:    FOR    PITY'S    SAKE,    COME    BACK  I      HE'S 
LOOKING   AT    YOU." 
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HIS  FIEST  CRUISE.-By  Frank  H.  Converse 


HEN  Mrs.  John   Darling'  finally  consented 
to  let  her  Dan  make  an  experimental  voyage 
to  the  West  Indies  with  her  brother.  Captain 
Zenas  Bangs,  master  of  the  fruiting  brio-  Dennis 
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she  liail  a  double  purpose  in  view.  The  principal  one,  of 
course,  was  that  tin  '  iapl  .  n  would  naturally  have  a  care 
for  Dan's  welfare  which  a  stranger  would  not  feel.  And 
tin-  si-mud,  that  as  Captain  Bangs  was  called  a  rather 
unpleasant  ship-master,  her  Dan  might  thereby  become 
cured  of  his  sea-fever. 

Km-  though  willing  to  yield  her  own  wishes  in  the  mat- 
ter if  it  must  be  so,  Mrs.  Darling  thought  there  were  al- 
ready enough  sailors  in  the  family.  Her  father  was  the 
oldest  quartermaster  in  the  navy;  her  brother  Joe  was  a 

pilot;  Zenas,  as  we  have  seen,  was  master  of  a  brig; 
ami  her  husband,  Captain  Darling,  had  been  in  the  South 
Pacific  trade  without  once  returning  home  since  Dan  was 

years  old.  in  which  time  the  boy  had  shot  up  into  a 
sturdy  \  oung  fellow  of  fifteen,  with  good  principles,  con- 
siderable natural  ability,  and  an  excellent  common-school 
education.  And  Captain  Darling  himself  was  sick  of 

•  nig.  "At  last  I  have  a  prospect  of  getting  a  char- 
ter I'm  the  States,''  he  had  written  in  his  last  letter  from 
Calcutta,  "and  if  I  get  home  all  right,  I  shall  stay  for 
good  :  I'm  tired  of  living  away  from  my  family." 

Hut.  as  I  have  said,  Mrs.  Darling,  though  wanting  to 
keep  Dan  ashore  if  possible,  was  willing,  if  it  must  be  so, 
to  -aerilice  her  own  wishes.  And  so  she  had  consented 
to  the  experimental  voyage,  and  with  rather  more  than 
the  usual  amount  of  tears  and  blessings  on  the  one  side, 
and  kisses  and  promises  on  the  other.  Dan  left  the  com- 
forts of  home-life  for  the  discomforts  of  sea-life. 

Now  ( '-.iptain  Bangs,  who  was  a  genuine  old  sea-dog, 
surly  and  single,  with  a  weather-beaten,  puckery  face  the 

of  underdone  beef,  gray  hair  like  a  scrubbing-brush, 
and  a  perpetual  scowl,  disliked  all  boys  on  general  princi- 
ples, and.  from  the  very  first  day  out,  Dan  saw  that  his 
berth  in  the  Dennis' s  forecastle  would  be  anything  but  a 
bed  of  roses.  Mind  you,  Dan  was  too  sensible  to  look  for 
favoritism  on  shipboard,  and  too  manly  to  desire  it.  But 
he  knew  well  enough  that  a  boy  who  shows  by  his  action* 
that  coming  to  sea  means  business  with  him  may  not  only 
lie  treated  with  ordinary  civility  by  the  officers  without 
being  "favored."  but  can  also  be  given  little  chances  of 
learning  the  nicer  points  of  seamanship  without  its  inter- 
fering in  the  least  with  his  other  duties. 

Not  that  Dan  was  abused,  but  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  crew  he  had  to  stand  any  amount  of  harshness, 
which  came,  so  to  speak,  second-hand  from  Captain  Bangs 
through  Mr.  Dempsy,  the  chief  mate,  who  was  a  coarse, 
loud  voiced  Nova  Scotian ;  and  what  was  worse,  Dan's  un- 
cle didn't  seem  to  care  whether  he  learned  the  rudiments  of 
a  sea  education  beyond  the  ordinary  knowledge  of  how  to 
"  hand,  reef,  and  steer"  or  not.  When  not  thus  employ- 
ed, the  most  of  his  watch  on  deck  for  some  four  weeks  of 
an  uncommonly  long  passage  was  passed  sitting  aloft  in 
a  bowline  swinging  between  sea  and  sky  in  company  with 
a  tar  or  grease  bucket. 

But  by  the  time  the  Dennis  had  fairly  entered  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  Dan  had  learned  to  stow  the 
llying-jib  or  fore-royal  unaided,  was  always  first  at  the 
Mer  earing,  could  pick  out  the  running  gear  in  the 
darkest   night,  and  took  a  very  good  trick  at  the  wheel. 
i in   Hangs,  who  could  not  but  help  seeing  all  this, 
might,  had  he  chosen,  have  given  his  nephew  an  occa- 
sional  word   of  encouragement,  if  not  of  kindness;  but 
\\  hether  it  was  that  his  nature  was  completely  soured,  or 
that  lie  had  taken  a  decided  dislike  to  Dan  above  all  other 
boys,  certain  it  is  that  he  never  vouchsafed  him  the  slight- 
iotice,  excepting  in  the  way  of  fault-finding.     And 
when  in  rounding  the  outer  headland  of  Kingstown  Har- 

11  the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  the  set  of  the  current 
swung  the  brig's  head  off  a  point,  Captain  Bangs,  whose 

'  i^-.ige  had  made  him  more  crusty  than  ever,  sound- 
ly boved  Dan's  ears  as  he  stood  at  the  wheel,  the  young 
fellow  Celt  that  this  was  indeed  the  last  feather. 

no  spokes  with  a  look  more  expressive  even 


than  words,  Dan  marched  silently  forward  to  the  forecas- 
tle, which  he  entered  without  heeding  the  Captain's  angry 
recall.  Ordinarily  this  would  not  have  been  allowable. 
But  Captain  Bangs,  perhaps  thinking  he  had  gone  rather 
too  far,  let  it  pass,  and  in  the  confusion  of  coming  to  an- 
chor Dan  was  forgotten. 

"Send  Dan  here  to  set  me  ashore,  "called  Captain  Bangs, 
who,  after  the  sails  were  stowed  and  the  decks  cleared  up, 
appeared  on  the  quarter  in  a  much-wrinkled  go-ashore 
suit  and  an  inflexible-looking  stove-pipe  hat. 

'"E  went  hashore  'arf  an  hour  since  with  'is  close- 
bag  in  the  darky  boat  as  brought  hoff  the  fruit  an'  wege- 
tables,  sir,"  called  'Enery,  the  cockney  steward,  from  the 
galley. 

Captain  Bangs  looked  rather  disturbed  as  he  was  being 
rowed  to  the  landing  by  one  of  the  men.  "  Wimmiii  are 
so  plaguey  unreasonable!  I  suppose  his  mother  would 
blame  me  if — anything  happened,"  he  grumbled  as  he 
stepped  ashore,  where  subsequent  search  and  inquiry  fail- 
ed to  throw  any  light  upon  the  possible  whereabouts  of  his 
nephew.  For  when  Dan  (whose  open  departure  from 
the  brig  was  unnoticed  in  the  hubbub  of  anchoring)  was 
set  ashore  with  his  clothes-bag,  he  did  not  meet  a  living 
individual  on  his  way  up  from  the  beach,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  was  Kingstown's  noonday  siesta  ;  in  other 
words,  Kingstown  was  dozing  in  its  own  shade. 

Under  a  cluster  of  the  palm-trees  bordering  the  main 
street,  which  itself  follows  the  immediate  curve  of  the  har- 
bor shore,  was  a  large  stone  tank  into  which  the  water, 
conducted  down  by  pipes  from  the  mountain  behind  the 
town,  was  falling  with  a  cool,  refreshing  sound — pleasant 
to  the  ear  when,  as  on  that  particular  day,  the  mercury 
indicated  98°  in  the  shade. 

Seating  himself  on  the  curb,  with  his  clothes-bag  at  his 
feet,  Dan,  with  a  feeling  of  decided  relief  at  his  new-found 
freedom,  uttered  a  pleased  exclamation  as  he  began  look- 
ing about  him. 

What  wonder  ?  The  still  surface  of  the  harbor  reflected 
with  the  fidelity  of  a  mirror  the  encircling  gray-green 
cliffs  rising  three  and  four  hundred  feet  in  air.  Dilapi- 
dated stone  windmills,  overrun  with  vines  and  creepers  at 
different  intervals  along  the  face  of  the  heights,  had  all 
the  romantic  effect  of  ruined  castles.  On  the  right-hand 
summit  stood  a  fortress  and  barracks  looking  at  the  dis- 
tance as  though  intended  for  a  regiment  of  toy  soldiers. 

Overhead  was  a  sky  of  no  less  dazzling  blue  than  the 
outspread  waters  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Behind  the  sleep- 
ing town  rose  the  slope  of  a  mountain  whose  intensity  of 
green  verdure  blended  insensibly  into  a  purple  haze  to- 
ward the  summit,  making  a  pronounced  background  for 
the  cream-tinted  flat-roofed  houses  and  buildings  which 
rose  gradually  above  each  other  a  short  distance  up  the 
incline.  The  drowsy  silence  was  unbroken  save  by  the 
occasional  monotonous  cry  of  a  cake  or  sweetmeat  vendor 
in  the  almost  deserted  street,  or  the  creaking  of  a  heavy 
bullock  cart  toiling  up  the  mountain  road. 

"What  a  lovely  spot  to  live  in!"  mused  Dan,  happily 
unconscious  of  the  ignorance,  superstition,  unhealthiuess, 
and  general  moral  and  physical  uncleanness  hidden  by 
the  fair  exterior.  Not  that  Dan  had  come  ashore  with 
any  foolish  " runaway"  notions  in  his  head;  he  was  far 
too  sensible  for  that.  He  had  simply  resolved  not  to  go 
back  to  the  States  in  the  Dennis,  but  find  a  chance  in 
some  one  of  the  numerous  vessels  lying  at  anchor  in  the 
harbor. 

"Unless  I  have  to,  I  don't  set  foot  on  board  of  i/on 
again.''  muttered  Dan,  whose  ears  still  tingled,  and  with 
the  words,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  he  shook  his  fist  rather  spite- 
fully in  the  direction  of  the  distant  Dennis. 

"You  not  much  like  those  brig,  eh?"  said  a  smooth 
foreign  voice  so  near  him  that  Dan  started.  Turning 
about,  he  met  the  steady  gaze  of  a  pair  of  very  sharp  black 
eyes  belonging  to  an  olive-complexioned,  middle-aged 
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man  with  a  heavy  mustache  (through  which  a  set  of  even 
white  teeth  showed  in  an  agreeable  smile),  who,  sitting 
on  the  opposite  curb,  was  rolling  a  cigarette  skilfully  be- 
tween his  muscular  brown  fingers. 

"Why.  I  don't  know,"  stammered  Dan,  staring  with 
all  his  might  at  the  stranger's  picturesque  attire,  which 
did  not  seem  altogether  out  of  keeping  with  the  man  him- 
self or  his  surroundings.  For  he  wore  a  wide-brimmed 
Panama,  a  white  shirt  with  a  most  elaborately  embroid- 
ered front,  white  linen  trousers  belted  with  a  crimson 
sash  of  silk  net,  low  Spanish  leather  shoes,  and  scarlet 
silk  stockings,  and  had  a  general  air  of  having  just 
stepped  off  an  operatic  stage. 

"  Maybe  p'haps  you  run  away  from  vessel  ?"  suggested 
the  mysterious  unknown,  who,  having  lighted  his  cigar- 
ette, was  calmly  eying  Dan  and  his  clothes-bag  through 
the  thin  clouds  of  blue  smoke  breathed  through  his  lips  j 
and  nostrils. 

"No,"  returned  Dan,  not  caring  to  enter  into  particu- 
lars: "  I've  only  left  her.  I  want  to  get  a  chance  to  the 
States  in  some  other  vessel;  that's  all." 

"Um!"  was  the  response.  And  then,  after  a  short 
pause,  in  which  the  speaker  seemed  to  be  choosing  his 
words  with  considerable  care,  he  continued:  "My  name 
Capitaii  Manuel  Despardo;  my  vessel  there" — with  an 
airy  wave  of  his  muscular  fingers  toward  a  handsome 
eighty-ton  schooner  painted  white,  with  a  bead  of  black 
following  the  graceful  curve  of  her  bends — "she  boun' 
to-morrow,  bime-by,  for  Bos'n.  I  want  smart  'Merican 
fellow  to  make  up  crew,  for  dem  black. mans  no  good"- 
pointing  disdainfully  to  a  couple  of  negroes  slumbering 
placidly  in  the  shade — "so  s'pose  you  get  good  pay, 
good  grub,  my  schooner  Donna  carry  you  back  home 
quicker  than  steamer." 

It  was  the  concluding  sentence  that  did  the  business. 
"Blessed are  the  homesick,"  writes  theGerman  poet,  "for 
they  shall  go  home."  And  all  at  once  it  came  to  Dan 
that,  beautiful  beyond  compare  as  were  his  present  sur- 
iroundings,  it  was  as  nothing  compared  with  his  mother's 
front  door-yard.  He  glanced  critically  at  the  Donna. 
The  days  of  "the  long,  low  schooner,  with  raking  masts 
and  tapering  spars,"  once  familiar  to  readers  of  nautical 
fiction,  are  past,  or  Dan  might  have  almost  been  inclined  to 
question  the  peaceable  calling  of  the  schooner  whose  sym- 
metrical lines  and  general  appearance  rather  suggested 
;the  privateering  or  buccaneering  vessels  of  other  days. 

"Coaster  or  trader,  perhaps,"  thought  Dan,  carelessly, 
and  dismissing  the  subject  as  of  110  particular  consequence. 
As  long  as  she  was  bound  to  the  States,  Dan  made  up  his 
mind  at  once. 

"I'll  go.  When  do  you  want  me  aboard,  sir  ?"  he  said, 
briefly. 

"Oh,  bime-by;  send  'shore  to  the  quay  for  you  some 
'time  'fore  dark,"  was  the  reply,  given  in  an  easy  tone, 
-.hough  inwardly  Captain  Despardo  exulted,  as,  being  tol- 
in-ably  well  known  in  Kingstown,  he  had  always  found 
jreat  difficulty  in  completing  his  crew  there. 

Rising  to  his  feet  as  he  spoke,  the  Donna's  commander, 
-Hitting  his  fingers  to  his  lips,  executed  the  shrill  whistle 
jf  the  stage  outlaw  who  thus  summons  his  trusty  follow- 
ers to  his  side.  In  obedience  to  the  signal  a  heavily  built, 
swarthy-faced  fellow,  in  the  universal  tow  shirt  and  trou- 
pers of  the  tropics,  who  had  been  sitting  on  the  landing 
-tage  steps,  where  the  Donna's  boat  was  fastened,  made 
lis  way  toward  them.  Giving  him  a  brief  order  in  a  sort 
pf  mongrel  Spanish,  the  fellow,  after  favoring  Dan  with 
i  stare  of  unqualified  astonishment,  picked  up  the  clothes- 
>au\  and  placing  it  upon  his  head,  retreated  therewith  to 
ihe  boat. 

"Now  I  sure  you  come  aboard,"  tranquilly  observed 
-'aptaiu  Despardo,  as  Dan  looked  a  little  surprised  at  this 
•ool  way  of  obtaining  security,  so  to  speak,  for  his  appear- 
'mce  at  the  appointed  time  and  place.  And  tranquilly 


lighting  another  cigarette,  the  Captain,  with  a  curt  adios, 
walked  down  to  the  boat,  leaving  Dan  in  a  state  of  bewil- 
dered doubt  as  to  whether  he  had  not  been  a  trifle  hasty 
in  his  decision. 

But  it  was  rather  too  late  for  such  reflections,  and  leav- 
ing the  watering-place,  he  strolled  listlessly  across  the 
street  to  the  shady  side,  where  some  few  signs  of  a  gradual 
awakening  from  the  noontide  siesta  were  beginning'  to 
show  themselves.  Yet  Kingstown  has  little  of  interest 
for  even  New  England  eyes.  The  one  and  two  story 
houses  were  dreary  jail-like-looking  structures  with  iroii- 
grated  windows  and  a  stable  at  the  end  of  the  spacious  hall. 
The  principal  articles  of  traffic  in  the  dingy  shops  seemed 
to  be  for  the  most  part  gaudy  dress  stuffs,  cheap  jewelry, 
baker's  bread,  cigars,  and  spirituous  liquors.  The  passage 
along  the  irregular  pavement  was  disputed  by  burly  ne- 
groes in  linen  drawers,  Creole  dandies  in  white  linen,  na- 
tive soldiers  in  blue  and  buttons,  droves  of  burden-bearing 
coolies,  and  ladies  of  color  upon  whose  erect  heads  were 
balanced  trays  of  various  edibles.  The  heated  air  was 
redolent  of  the  fumes  of  steaming  soup  from  kettles  cook- 
ing on  charcoal  braziers  at  the  edge  of  the  street,  at  one  of 
which,  by  an  outlay  of  fourpence  ha'penny,  Dan  succeed- 
ed in  satisfying  the  cravings  of  a  very  healthy  appetite. 
He  reached  the  landing-stage  at  sundown,  just  in  time  to 
miss  meeting  Captain  Bangs,  who,  after  an  unsuccessful 
shore  search,  had  been  pulled  back  to  the  Dennis,  where, 
sitting  under  the  quarter-deck  awning,  with  a  cigar  in  his 
mouth,  he  was  wondering  what  had  become  of  "the  young 
fool,"  as  he  called  his  missing  nephew,  and  at  the  same 
time  admiring  the  graceful  proportions  of  the  Donna, 
which,  with  her  anchor  at  the  cathead,  and  sails  hoisted, 
was  just  catching  the  light  land  breeze  as,  forging  slowly 
ahead,  she  passed  close  under  the  Dennis's  quarter. 

"  Good-by,  Captain  Bangs,"  called  out  one  of  the  crew, 
stepping  to  the  rail  and  taking  off  his  coarse  straw  hat. 
"I'm  going  back  to  the  States  in  the  Donna.  Sailing 
with  a  fellow's  relations  don't  pay." 

Captain  Bangs  sprang  to  his  feet.  "Going  to  the 
States!"  he  echoed.  "Good  gracious!  Mr.  Dempsy,  that 
Despardo  has  managed  to  toll  Dan  aboard  his  vessel  by 
telling  him  he's  bound  to  the  States.  Dan!  DAN!"  he 
bellowed,  running  to  the  rail  and  gesticulating  violently; 
but  the  schooner  was  beyond  the  reach  of  his  voice. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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next  day  Walter  rode  on  his  pony  down  to  the 
\  river,  where  his  uncle's  mill  was.  It  was  a  little  mill, 
as  mills  go,  where  they  made  flannel.  He  had  been 
through  it  once,  but  he  hadn't  understood  much  of  it. 

He  tied  his  pony  at  the  gate,  and  went  into  the  office, 
which  was  a  little  building  separate  from  the  mill.  He 
found  his  uncle  talking  to  one  of  the  overseers — a  stout 
man  in  a  white  apron. 

As  Walter  entered,  his  uncle  gave  him  three  blue  pic- 
tures, one  of  which  was  the  one  he  had  shown  him  the 
evening  before. 

"  Sit  down  for  a  little  while,"  said  he,  "and  see  if  you 
can  make  anything'  out  of  these." 

So  Walter  sat  down  and  looked  at  the  new  pictures. 
Walter  saw  at  once  that  Fig.  3  was  a  picture  of  the  same 
engine,  only  with  the  cylinder-  this  was  the  syringe  part 
— cut  through  so  that  he  could  see  the  piston  and  the  pis- 
ton-rod. Then  the  connecting  rod  and  pin  and  wheel  were 
represented  just  as  they  had  been  in  the  first  picture. 

The  other  picture,  Fig.  4,  he  couldn't  understand  at  all 
till  his  uncle,  who  had  been  watching  him,  came  across 
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WHAT    A    VERY    GREAT    PITY    SHE    DIDN'T    HAVE    TWO! 


the  room  and  said  to  him:  ''That  is  a  sort  of  map  of  the 
engine.  It  is  just  as  it  would  look  if  you  cut  it  through 
the  middle  of  the  cylinder  and  then  looked  at  it  from  the 
top." 

Then  Walter  saw  plainly  the  piston  and  piston-rod  and 
the  connecting  rod  and  the  wheel  and  axle,  hut  he  could 
make  nothing  of  a  part  marked  S  C  on  one  side  of  the 
cylinder.  He  could  see  what  looked  like  curved  passages 
leading  into  the  two  ends  of  the  cylinder,  and  he  supposed 
that  it  was  through  them  that  the  strain  was  blown  in. 
But  that  was  all  he  could  understand. 

His  uncle  was  so  busy  with  the  overseer,  however,  that 
lie  didn't  like  to  trouble  him,  and  the  clerks  kept  staring 
at  him,  which  made  him  feel  uncomfortable,  so  that  the 
time  passed  very  slowly,  till  at  last  the  overseer  went 
away,  and  his  uncle  called  him  and  showed  him  another 
picture  which  he  had  been  drawing  himself  (Fig.  5K  Wal- 
ter looked  at  it,  and  could  make  out  two  cylinders,  each 
with  a  piston  and  a  piston-rod,  and  the  strange  thing 
marked  S  C,  but  the  piston-rods  were  broken  off,  and  there 
were  no  connecting  rods  or  wheels. 

"I  thought,"  said  Uncle  Jack,  "that  it  wasn't  worth 
while  to  put  in  the  connecting  rod  and  wheel  again.  You 


have  them  pretty  firmly 
fixed  in  your  head  by  this 
time,  haven't  you  ?" 

"Oh  yes,  I  think  I  un- 
derstand them,"  said  Wal- 
ter. 

"And  you  understand 
how  the  engine  will  go  if 
only  the  piston  moves  back 
and  forward,  don't  you  ;" 
"Yes." 

"Now.    then,    Walter, 
you  remember  about  those 
rubber  tubes  that  we  fast-|l 
ened  to  the  ends  of  the 
squirt  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Walter; 
"you. have  put  them  in 
that  picture,  marked  S 
W." 

"  That's  right  ;  S  W 
stands  for  steam  -  way. 
Here  they  are  made  of 
iron,  and  you  can  see  how 
they  are  curved  up  around 
the  cylinder,  so  as  to  get 
their  ends  close  together." 

"Just  as  if  I  wanted  to  I 
take  both  the  rubber  pijies 
into  my  mouth  at  0110-," 
said  Walter. 

"That's  just  it,  my  buy. 
Now  you  know  there  is  all 
pipe  in  your  throat  that 
comes  up  into  your  mouth, 
and  when  you  are  blow- 1 
ing  into  one  of  these  pipes 
you  hold  a  good  deal  of 
air  in  your  mouth." 

"It  comes  out  of  your 
mouth  with  a  flop  when 
you  lilt  your  cheeks."  said 
Walter.    "And  is  this  pipe  i 
my  windpipe  ?" 

"Precisely."  said  Uncle 
Jack:  "and  here  it  is  a 
steam-pipe  coming  from 
the  boiler  into  this  iron 
box  on  the  side  of  the  cyl- 
inder. You  can  see  the 

pipe  with  its  top  broken  off  in  Fig.  3.  with  a  little  wheel 
on  it." 

"Is  the  iron  box  the  thing  marked  South  Carolina.'" 
asked  Walter. 

"S  C  stands  for  steam-chest.''  replied  Uncle  Jack,  se-  \ 
verely.  "and  not  South  Carolina,  in  this  instance.      The 
steam  is  held  in  the  steam-chest  just  as  you  hold  the  air  in 
your  mouth.      Now  these  two  steam-ways  in  the  ends  of  : 
the  cylinder  both  lead  from  the  steam-chest,  as  you  see. 
and  there  is  a  passage  between  them  that  leads  straight 
out  into  the  open  air.      Have  you  ever,  when  you  have 
been  passing  a  mill,  seen  a  pipe  coming  out  of  the  wall  or 
of  the  roof,  and  steam  puffing  out  of  it  ?" 
"  Oh  yes,"  said  Walter. 

"That's  the  pipe  that  leads  from  the  middle  passage. 
You  can  see  the  beginning  of  it  in  the  picture,  marked  E., 
and  it  is  called  the  exhaust." 

"But  if  there  are  three  ways  that  steam  can  get  out  of 
the  steam-chest,  and  they  are  all  open,"  remarked  Walter, 
"I  should  think  that  the  steam  would  just  blow  out 
through  the  middle  hole,  and  the  engine  wouldn't  go  at 
all." 

"So  it  would."  said  Uncle  Jack,  "  if  they  were  all  open 
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FIG.  3. 


at  the  same  time,  but  they're  not.  In  fact,  the  valve,  about 
which  I  spoke  to  you  before,  is  so  fixed  that  it  can  shut  all 
the  passages  up  at  once;  and  though  you  can  slide  it  so 
that  you  can  open  one  of  these  steam-ways  into  the  cylin- 
der at  a  time,  you  can  never  open  both  of  them  at  once, 
and  you  can  never  let  the  steam  from  the  steam-chest  into 
the  exhaust  passage." 

"Then  the  valve  is  a  sort  of  door,"  said  Walter. 

"Yes,"  said  Uncle  Jack,  "  it  is  a  sliding  door  and  a  sort 
of  vestibule  combined.  But,  as  I  said,  it  will  only  slide 
far  enough  to  open  one  of  these  steam-ways  at  once." 

"Is  the  valve  in  your  picture?"  asked  Walter. 

"Yes;  it  is  marked  V." 

"I  see,"  said  Walter.  "  in  this  Fig.  5  it  is  pulled  back, 
so  that  the  steam  can  come  in  in  front  of  the  piston." 

' '  That's  it ;  when  the  valve  is  back,  the  steam  pushes 
the  piston  back ;  then,  if  you  pull  the  valve  forward  as  it 
is  in  Fig.  6,  the  steam  will  come  in  at  the  back  way  and 
push  the  piston  forward  again.  The  valve  is  always  mov- 
ing back  and  forth  a  little  ahead  of  the  piston,  and  the 
big  lumbering  piston  is  always  following  it.  For  every 
little  stroke  that  the  valve  makes  the  piston  makes  a  big 
one." 

"Well,"  said  Walter,  dubiously,  "if  the  valve  is  just  a 
door  to  let  the  steam  in,  what  is  it  humped  up  in  the  mid- 
dle for,  like  a  measuring-worm  ?" 

"That  is  to  let  the  steam  out  of  the  cylinder,"  said  Un- 
cle Jack.  "If  you  remember,  you  are  so  far  only  letting 
steam  in  with  your  valve.  Now  if  you  didn't  let  it  out 
again,  you  would  presently  have  both  ends  of  your  cylin- 
der full  of  steam,  and  the  piston  wouldn't  know  which 
way  to  go." 

"Besides,"  said  Walter,  "you  said  that  the  steam  came 
out  of  the  exhaust,  and  I  said  I  had  seen  it  coming  out  of 
pipes  on  mills." 

"That's  just  where  it  does  go  out,  and  if  you'll  look 
carefully  at  Fig.  5  again,  you  will  see  how." 

So  Walter  took  the  picture. 

"The  valve  is  back,"  said  he,  slowly,  "so  the  passage 
in  front  is  open,  letting  steam  in  in  front  of  the  piston 
where  those  arrows  are,  and  moving  it  back." 

"Now  where  does  the  steam  behind  the  piston  go?" 
asked  Uncle  Jack. 

"Why,  it  lias  got  to  go  out  of  the  back  steam-way,  I 
suppose,"  said  Walter.  "But  the  valve  is  shutting  that. 
Oh  no,  it  isn't;  the  steam  can  go  right  up  into  the  hump  on 
the  valve,  and  come  back  through  the  exhaust  passage." 

"That's  just  the  way,"  said  his  uncle;  "you  have  the 
mystery  of  the  hump  now,  and  you  can  see  how  the 
steam  gets  into  the  air.  Suppose  you  put  in  some  more 
arrows  to  show  jusrt  how  the  steam  goes  ?" 

So  Walter  put  in  the  arrows  that  you  see  in  the  picture. 


Fro.  4. 


"But  how  does  the  valve  move?"  said  Walter.  "I 
don't  see  how  you  can  get  at  it,  all  shut  up  in  that  box  of 
hot  steam." 

"Why,"  said  Uncle  Jack,  "the  valve  has  a  valve-rod 
fastened  to  it  just  as  the  piston  has  a  piston-rod  fastened 
to  it.  You  can  see  it  in  Fig.  4,  marked  V  E." 

"  It  is  bent,"  said  Walter. 

"Yes,"  said  Uncle  Jack.  "Now  this  valve-rod  is  fast- 
ened to  a  valve  crank-pin,  just  as  the  main  rod  is  fastened 
to  the  valve  crank-pin;  but  there  is  this  difference:  the 
piston  moves  the  main  rods,  and  they  move  the  main 
crank-pin,  but  the  valve  crank-pin  moves  the  valve-rod, 
and  that  moves  the  valve." 

"I  don't  quite  understand  that,"  said  Walter. 

"I  am  trying  to  say  too  much  at  once,"  said  Uncle 
Jack.  "You  know  how  the  piston  moves  the  wheel. 
Now  if  you'll  look  at  Fig.  4  you'll  see  that  there  is  a  little 
crank-pin  fastened  to  the  other  side  of  the  wheel,  just  as 
the  treadle  crank  is  fastened  to  the  grindstone.  It  is 
marked  V  P." 

"So  the  wheel  has  two  cranks,  just  as  the  grindstone 
has,"  said  Walter;  "a  big  one  on  one  side,  and  a  little  one 
011  the  other." 

"Just  so,  and  this  bent  valve-rod  is  fastened  to  the  lit- 
tle crank.  Have  you  ever  noticed,  Walter,  how  the  treadle 
seems  to  go  of  itself  when  you  turn  the  big  hand  crank  on 
the  grindstone  .'" 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Walter;  "the  little  crank  makes  it  go." 

"Now,"  said  Uncle  Jack,  "it  is  just  the  same  here. 
Of  course  when  the  engine  moves  the  wheel,  this  little 
crank  will  move  the  valve,  just  as  the  other  little  crank 
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moved  the  treadle.  So  as  long  as  there  is  steam  in  the 
steam-chest  the  steam  will  make  the  wheel  go,  and  the 
wheel  will  make  the  valve  go,  and  the  passages  will  open 
and  shut  like  Jack  Robinson." 

"Do  you  mean  that  the  engine  makes  itself  go?"  said 
Walter.  "And  that  when  it  once  gets  going  the  piston 
moves  the  wheel,  and  the  wheel  moves  the  valve,  and 
then  the  valve  moves  the  piston,  so  that  it  never  stops  ?" 

"Oh  no,"  said  Uncle  Jack;  "it  doesn't  run  itself:  the 
steam  runs  it.  All  the  engine  does  is  to  open  the  door  at 
the  right  time  for  the  steam  to  walk  in  and  push  the  pis- 
ton." 

' '  Then  what  does  the  engineer  have  to  do  ?"  asked 
AValter. 

"He  turns  the  steam  on  and  off  with  that  wheel  there 
is  oil  the  steam-pipe  in  Fig.  3,  just  as  you  turn  water  on 
and  off  with  a  faucet.  Then  he  keeps  the  engine  clean,  and 
oils  her  up,  and  that's  all.  Come  down  and  see  her." 

So  they  went  across  the  mill-yard  to  the  repair  shop. 
It  was  all  quiet  there  except  for  an  apprentice  who  was  at 
work  at  a  vise,  whistling. 

He  stopped  as  they  came  up. 

"  Where  are  all  the  rest  of  you  ?"  said  Uncle  Jack. 

"They're  all  up  in  the  weaving-room,  putting  up  one 
of  the  new  looms." 
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"All  right,"  said  Uncle  Jack.  ''Just  start  up  the  en- 
gine for  us;  I  want  Walter  here  to  see  it." 

So  they  crossed  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  shop. 
There  stood  Uncle  Jack's  hobby,  in  its  bright  black  and 
shining  steel. 

"Start  her  up,"  said  Uncle  Jack,  and  the  apprentice 
turned  on  the  wheel  on  the  steam-pipe  a  little  at  first  as 
the  rod  came  slowly  forward,  and  then  slowly  back,  and 
then  he  turned  on  more  and  more  steam,  until  the  wheel 
began  to  spin  and  the  rods  to  fly. 

And  Walter  stood  and  watched  it,  and  wished  it  were 
he  who  was  allowed  to  start  it  and  stop  it. 


j  stone  (?)  walls  to  make  yards,  with  pasteboard  troughs 
and  gates  cut  from  pasteboard  to  imitate  bars,  made  th 
whole  thing  a  very  cunning  and  accurate  picture  of  tliei 
father's  stock-yards. 

The  lambs  and  sheep  were  not  so  accurate,  of  course 
but  they  did  very  well,  and  furnished  amusement  an< 
occupation  for  many  hours. 

And  the  corn  that  was  not  made  into  balls,  or  sheep,  o 
fences,  or  sheds,  or  crystallized,  or  eaten  fresh  from  thi 
popper,  they  put  into  the  coffee-mill,  and  after  it  waii 
ground  they  moistened  it  with  cream  and  sweetened  i 
with  sugar  to  make  no-cake.  Ever  eaten  any  ?  Try  it. 


OUT  OF  THE  POPPER. 

BY  JESSIE  W.  MORTON. 

T  UCY  HAYES  tipped  out  a  popperful  of  corn  just  as 
J_J  her  mother  entered  the  room. 

"How  very  pretty  it  is,  mother!"  she  said,  offering  a 
heaping  handful. 

Her  mother  smiled  and  nodded.  Then  she  went  to  the 
closet  and  brought  Lucy  two  little  packages,  one  of  pink 
and  one  of  blue  sugar.  "These  were  left  from  the  last 
birthday  celebration,"  she  said.  "There  is  not  enough 
left  to  decorate  a  cake,  but  plenty  to  color  pop-corn." 

If  well  done,  crystallized  pop-corn  is  as  nice  as  candy. 
Have  your  corn  well  popped,  no  hard  kernels  of  unpopped 
corn  in  it. 

Boil  a  cup  of  sugar  in  a  third  of  a  cup  of  water  until  it 
strings  from  the  spoon.  Drop  in  a  little  essence  of  any 
kind,  and  pour  it  all  over  the  dish  of  corn,  having  some 
one  else  tossing  it  about  with  two  forks  while  you  do  it. 
When  cool,  it  should  be  dry  enough  to  put  in  candy  bags, 
each  bursting,  flower-like  grain  glittering  with  its  sugar 
coating.  The  children  made  a  dish  of  the  white  corn 
first;  then  colored  half  of  the  remaining  candy  with  pink 
sugar,  and  half  with  blue,  as  their  mother  had  suggested; 
then  tossed  them  all  together  in  a  glass  platter,  and  piled 
it  high  with  glistening  red,  white,  and  blue. 

' '  (jive  me  a  dozen  of  your  largest  ones, "  said  Mrs.  Hayes. 
"My  embroidery  scissors  too,  and  the  sharp  penknife  in 
my  work-basket.  Then  bring  me  your  paint-box." 

She  looked  over  the  handful  of  pop-corn  eagerly  ten- 
dered her,  and  selected  one  with  five  petals,  or  branches, 
as  you  might  call  them. 

The  middle  one  turned  up,  and  the  four  others  made 
clumsy  little  legs  to  support  the  rounded  top. 

Two  snips  of  the  scissors,  a  little  trimming  of  the  sharp 
penknife,  and  the  front  of  the  popped  corn  looked  some- 
thing like  a  lamb's  head.  The  legs  were  made  more 
shapely  too,  and  then  a  few  touches  of  brown  and  pink 
paint  made  eyes  and  nose  for  a  very  small  sheep  indeed. 

The  children  shouted,  "Mother!  how  cunning!"  and 
watched  with  eager  interest  as  she  made  a  dozen  more, 
and  set  them  in  a  little  bunch  together. 

"You  must  make  great  flocks  of  them,  children.  It 
will  take  more  than  one  rainy  day  to  get  enough.  Part  of 
you  can  work  at  the  flock,  and  the  rest  must  build  sheds 
and  pastures  of  those  brown  kernels  that  didn't  pop  well." 

"  But  how,  mother  ?"  exclaimed  Lucy.  "See,  they  are 
as  slippery  as  if  they  were  varnished." 

Her  mother  sent  in  to  the  kitchen  for  some  flour  and 
water,  and  mixed  them  into  a  stiff  dough. 

"This  is  our  mortar,"  she  said,  gayly. 

On  a  board  she  laid  out  a  long,  narrow  shed  with  dough, 
gently  pressing  in  the  kernels  of  corn  afterward.  A  tiny 
pinch  of  dough  here  and  there,  and  the  corns  irregularly 
placed,  laid  endwise,  sidewise,  on  end,  and  flat,  made  a  very 
pretty  imitation  of  a  stone  wall.  When  finished,  it  was 
put  into  a  slow  oven  until  the  dough  was  stiff  and  hard. 

Roofing  with  pasteboard,  with  imitation  shingles  paint- 
ed on  it,  and  surrounding  the  open  sheds  by  similar 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 
rpHE  21st  of  August  was  an  exciting  day  for  Ash  field. 
L  No  trial  had  ever  interested  the  place  or  any  of  its 
people  so  much  as  that  of  Sandy  or  Alexander  Martin 
for  the  murder  of  young  George  Moxon  on  the  night  of 
May  30,  fifteen  months  before. 

The  murder  had  no  doubt  been  a  cruel  and  revengeful 
one,  but  that  was  not  the  main  reason  for  the  general  de- 
sire to  bring  the  murderer  to  justice.  Ashfield  "society" 
would  not  have  been  so  much  interested  but  for  the  sur-( 
rounding  circumstances,  the  other  events  which  had  be- 
longed to  the  same  period. 

Various  small,  but,  as  Mrs.  Keith  had  expressed  it,  "  an- 
noying" robberies  had  been  committed  in  the  town,  and} 
the  night  of  the  30th  of  May  was  marked  first  by  the  mur-l 
der,  then  by  an  attempted  robbery  at  Miss  Emerson's 
house,  and  the  complete  plundering  of  a  very  fine  private 
yacht  whose  owners  were  away,  and  which  for  the  night 
had  been  left  in  charge  of  one  sailor  only. 

Naturally  enough,  the  constables  of  the  town  and  de- 
tectives from  a  larger  city  were  speedily  at  work;  but  the 
most  curious  part  of  it  all  was  that  the  very  men  who  had 
been  most  strongly  suspected,  and  who  had  evidently  been 
ringleaders  in  the  general  villainy  of  the  night,  could  not 
be  found.  Job  Martin,  it  is  true,  was  tracked,  but  only 
at  his  death-bed  ;  Ryerson  and  Tucker  were  hunted  down 
and  imprisoned  for  as  long  a  term  as  the  nature  of  any 
offence  proven  against  them  would  admit;  but  the  one  on 
whom  all  suspicion  of  being  the  murderer  rested,  Sandy 
Martin,  had  just  been  discovered  in  the  mining  country  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  now  in  Ashfield  on  trial  for  his  life. 

Sandy,  of  course,  had  protested  his  innocence,  but  at  least 
a  dozen  witnesses  had  been  called  to  prove  the  contrary, 
and  among  them  these  facts  had  been  made  very  clear: 

Sandy  and  young  Moxon  had  been  seen  together  iniar- 
relling  on  the  beach  road  at  half  past  ten  or  eleven  oVl.  «-k ; 
various  people  testified  to  having  heard  the  angry  words 
and  threats  used  by  Sandy,  and  added  to  all  this  was  the 
fact  that  the  slung-shot  used  as  a  weapon  by  the  murderer 
was  proven  to  have  been  Mai-tin's — one  which  he  had  pur- 
chased in  Bayberry,  the  neighboring  village,  and  which 
lie  had  been  heard  to  say  would  "make  a  corpse  of  some 
one  in  Ashfield  before  he  was  a  week  older." 

That  Sandy  was  one  of  a  reckless,  lawless  family  also 
told  against  him;  that  he  had  no  friends  among  the  belter 
kind  of  people  in  the  town  was  also  hard;  and  when  Miss 
Emerson  had — privately,  it  is  true— engaged  a  lawyer  for 
his  defence,  she  had  not  dared  even  admit  as  much  to  her 
aunt,  nor  to  allow,  even  to  herself,  that  her  chief  reason 
for  so  doing  was  because  she  felt  almost  sure  of  Sandy's 
innocence,  and  surer  still  that  the  course  of  the  trial  would 
bring  something  of  her  long-lost  Jo  to  light. 
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For  Faith  had  been  convinced  for  a  year  past  that  Jo's 
flight  had  something  directly  to  do  with  the  murder.  She 
had  not  in  the  least  appreciated  what  the  tortures  of  her 
twenty-four  hours'  imprisonment  had  been  to  the  girl; 
not  in  the  least  understood  the  terrible  impression  made 
by  her  own  parting  words  upon  Jo's  already  overstrung 
and  excited  mind.  How  astonished,  therefore,  would  she 
have  been  had  she  known  that  her  own  chance  words  at 
the  Burnham  festival  gave  Jo  the  first  knowledge  of  San- 
dv's  capture,  arrest,  or  supposed  crime.  Equally  surprised 
would  Faith  have  been  to  know  that  on  the  morning  of 
the  oOth,  while  she  and  Miss  Grace  lingered  at  breakfast 
discussing  the  probable  result  of  the  trial  that  day,  Jo  was 
not  half  a  mile  distant,  in  the  little  upstairs  sitting-room 
of  good  Mrs.  Joyce's  hotel,  waiting  for  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Burton,  who  was  to  conduct  her  to  court. 

Jo  could  not  have  said  why  she  felt  so  strangely  still 
and  silent.  She  had  no  doubts  of  herself.  She  felt  sure 
she  could  answer  whatever  "they"  chose  to  ask  her;  but 
for  the  present,  until  she  had  to  move  or  speak,  the  girl 
could  only  keep  very  still. 

"You'd  better  try  and  eat  a  bit  more,  my  dear,  I'm 
thinking,"  said  the  kind-hearted  Scotch  landlady,  pouring 
!  out  a  large  cup  of  tea  and  glancing  regretfully  at  Jo's  un- 
tasted  breakfast.  "  It  won't  do  you  any  good  to  go  yon- 
der fasting.'' 

Jo  was  in  the  window,  with  her  bonnet  and  gloves  on, 
i  all  ready  for  her  summons,  but  she  turned  to  Mrs.  Joyce, 
shaking  her  head. 

''I  couldn't  eat,  thank  you,  ma'am,"  she  said,  quietly; 
and  then  continued  to  watch  the  sunny  street  for  the  first 
token  of  Mr.  Burton's  coming. 

"I'm  wondering-  what  the  creature  '11  say  in  court  the 
day  ?"  said  Mrs.  Joyce,  down-stairs  in  her  own  parlor,  to 
her  lame  daughter,  who  was  her  confidante,  and  so  had 
understood  that  Mr.  Burton  brought  this  "Mary  Brooks" 
as  a  witness  for  the  defendant  in  the  murder  case  so  ex- 
citing to  them  all.  "If  she  doesn't  rouse  up,  there'll  in  it 
be  much  good  to  be  had  out  of  her.  There  she  sits,  with 
those  great  mournful  eyes  of  hers  fixed  and  so  sad-look- 
ing! Eh,  but  she  makes  me  think  of  somebody,  and  I 
can't  tell  just  who  it  is." 

"What  like  is  she,  mother  ?"  queried  Jeanie  Joyce,  with 
much  interest. 

"Oh,  a  tall,  well-made  lassie,  about  sixteen  year  old,  I 
should  say;  fairish,  with  pretty,  glossy  brown  hair  as 
neatly  combed  back  as  you  please,  and  a  nice,  simple 
young  face.  But  it's  her  eyes  that  puzzle  me.  I've  met 
their  look  somewhere  before.  I'm  bound  to  think  it  out." 
And  Mrs.  Joyce,  who  was  determined  to  attend  this  all- 
important  day  of  the  trial,  went  about  the  work  of  her 
household  with  a  perplexed  air.  Whose  eyes  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Burton  had  been  closeted  an  hour  with  Mr.  Hogen- 
camp  and  Bertie  that  morning.  The  evening  previous 
the  old  lawyer  had  put  Jo  through  her  story,  and  been 
convinced,  as  was  Mr.  Burton,  of  the  entire  truthfulness 
of  what  the  girl  said. 

"  I  believe  you  are  telling  the  truth,  my  dear,"  he  had 
said,  as  Jo  finished. 

The  young  girl  looked  at  him  in  quiet  wonderment. 

"Why,  what  else  did  I  come  here  for,  sir  ?"  she  said, 
softly. 

To  Jo  it  seemed  strange  that  any  one,  even  a  perfect 
stranger  and  a  fine  gentleman  like  Mr.  Hogencamp,  should 
suppose  she  would  wish  to  put  herself  in  such  a  terrible 
position  if  it  were  not  for  the  sake  of  truth.  But,  as  I 
have  said,  there  was  nothing  "romantic"  about  Jo;  she 
had  no  desire  to  be  considered  a  "  heroine." 

Bertie  Farnham's  state  of  mind,  as  may  well  be  ima- 
gined, was  one  of  great  excitement,  but  it  was  very  hard 
not  to  be  able  to  tell  Faith  at  once;  but  Faith,  not  ill  from 
any  cause  that  she  or  tlie  doctor  could  detect,  must  not, 
they  all  said,  have  any  "shock"  or  excitement.  Dr. 


Wraxall,  the  old  physician  of  Ashfield,  as  he  looked  at  the 
sweet  young  face  with  its  gradually  fading  bloom,  its 
deepening  lines,  and  ever-growing  tenderness  and  soft- 
ness, would  shake  his  head,  recalling  the  mother  who  had 
died  when  Faith  was  a  baby;  and  the  elderly  people  of 
Asliiield  said  among  themselves  that  Faith  never  had 
been  vigorous,  never  really  strong,  forgetting  the  many 
seasons  when  her  step  had  been  lightest  and  freest  among 
Ashfield  maidens,  her  voice  gayest,  her  laughter  that  of 
healthiest,  happiest  youth. 

No,  it  was  to  be  broken  quietly  to  Faith  after  the  trial 
was  over — told  her  in  a  careful  way.  Meanwhile,  no  one 
of  the  three  people  who  knew  of  Jo's  presence  in  Ashfield 
suspected  for  one  instant  what  was  really  likeliest  to  hap- 
pen—  that  quietly  and  from  some  secluded  part  of  the 
court-room  Faith  would  be  a  spectator  of  the  summing  up 
of  a  trial  in  which  she  had  so  keen  an  interest. 

So  Faith  and  Jo  really  set  out  unconsciously  to  meet 
each  other  at  the  same  hour. 

Mr.  Burton  came  for  Jo  in  a  carriage,  and  as  they  were 
driven  to  the  court-room  he  gave  her  a  few  words  of  gen- 
eral advice  as  to  what  she  ought  to  do  and  say ;  but  Mr. 
Hogencamp  and  Bertie  had  both  urged  that  the  girl  be 
left  to  give  her  testimony  in  her  own  way;  and  that 
Mr.  Burton's  most  impressive  remarks  fell  rather  short  of 
their  purpose  was  proved  by  the  way  in  which  Jo  turned 
and  asked,  seriously,  "Will  she  be  there,  sir — Miss  Faith, 
I  mean  ?"  showing  that  this  seemed  to  her  of  more  im- 
IHirtance  than  almost  anything  else;  but  the  fact  was 
that  .To  would  have  wished  to  spare  Faith's  beholding  her 
public  disgrace. 

The  usual  crowd  had  collected  about  the  court-house, 
and  Jo,  had  she  thought  of  such  a  thing,  would  have  rec- 
ognized some  of  her  old  friends  among  them,  but  she  saw 
or  heard  nothing  clearly — all  seemed  in  a  sort  of  maze 
until  she  found  herself  in  a  room  adjoining  the  court,  and 
some  one,  it  seemed  to  be  Mr.  Bertie  Faruham,  speaking 
to  her. 

"You  mustn't  be  frightened,  Jo,"  he  was  saying,  his 
honest  young  face  full  of  compassion.  "You  are  to  wait 
here,  you  know,  until  you  are  called  in  for  your  turn." 

"Yes,  Mr.  Bertie, "said  Jo,  quietly. 

She  took  the  seat  they  gave  her,  folded  her  hands,  and 
waited. 

The  shuffling  in  of  the  crowd,  the  sounds  that  told  of 
the  opening  of  the  court,  the  monotonous  voices  of  the  of- 
ficials, reached  Jo,  as  she  sat  there,  like  the  voices  and 
sounds  of  a  dream.  Then  at  last  Mr.  Hogencamp's  clerk 
and  Bertie  appeared.  Jo  rose  at  once  to  her  feet,  know- 
ing instinctively  that  her  time  had  come. 

In  another  moment  she  found  herself  being  almost  lift- 
ed into  the  witness-box,  where  for  one  instant  she  stood 
still,  looking  about  her  in  a  stony,  terrified  way.  The 
faces  of  the  crowd  seemed  swaying  back  and  forth.  The 
judge  and  jury,  the  lawyers  and  clerks  and  reporters,  all 
seemed  blending  in  a  sort  of  mist,  out  of  which  Jo,  trying 
to  steady  her  gaze,  gradually  made  out  the  yellow  locks 
and  freckled  face  of  her  old  foe.  Sandy — the  lad  whose  life 
she  had  come  here  to  save — who  would  doubtless  jeer  at 
her  on  her  way  to  prison  on  the  morrow. 

One  awful  moment  of  a  sort  of  despair  came  over  her 
as  she  met  his  sullen  though  panic-stricken  gaze.  What 
might  have  followed,  Jo  used  to  wonder  later,  had  it  not 
been  that  almost  at  the  same  moment  her  glance  shifted, 
seemed  to  drift  across  the  sea  of  faces,  to  meet  one  look — 
an  earnest,  joyous,  solemn  look — straight  from  Faith's 
eyes  into  her  own. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

FAITH  and  her  aunt  had  found  themselves  compelled 
to  take  rather  prominent  seats  among  the  audience  in  the 
court-room  at  Ashfield;  but  several  ladies  of  the  town 
were  there,  for  young  Moxon  had  once  been  an  interest- 
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'YOU'D    BETTER   TRY    AND    EAT    A    BIT    MORE,   MY    DEAR.'" 


ing1  boy  to  many  good  people  in  the  place,  and,  moreover, 
the  trial  was  of  consequence,  because  it  had  brought  to 
light  various  of  the  small  robberies  which  had  been  puz- 
zling- the  community  for  a  long  time  previous  to  the  fa- 
mous 30th  of  May. 

Mrs.  Keith  fondly  hoped  to  recover — how  she  did  not 
know — a  long-lost  enamel  brooch  with  her  great-aunt's 
hair  in  the  back  of  it;  and  Bertie  Farnham,  anxious  to 
have  Jo's  return  create  the  proper  sort  of  excitement,  had 
assured  her  the  day  before  she  ought  to  be  present.  Also 
this  ingenious  youth  had  impressed  the  fact  upon  the 
Barkers.  Applebys,  and  Colvilles,  so  that  when  Faith  and 
Miss  Grace  entered,  many  of  their  Nortli  Street  neighbors 
greeted  them  with  that  mixture  of  solemnity  and  disap- 
proval which  they  considered  fitting  for  such  an  occasion. 

Mrs.  Keith  leaned  across  Kitty  Barker  to  whisper  to 
Faith, 

"Bertie  Farnham  says  there  is  to  be  a  ne\v  witness 
from  Burnham,  a  very  interesting  one,  too,  a  young  girl 
who  has  something  special  to  tell." 

Faith  smiled  and  nodded  in  reply.  Then  followed  the 
usual  opening  of  the  case,  the  examination  of  some  final 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  during  which  time  Sandy's 
wretched  countenance  grew  more  and  more  dejected. 

It  would  have  been  hard  not  to  pity  him.  in  spite  of  his 
misguided  youth,  his  defiant,  careless  conduct.  Brought 
to  trial  for  his  life,  the  lad  was  completely  stunned  and 
terrified,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  remembrance  a  sense 
of  disgrace  had  come  over  him,  which,  mingled  with  the 


fear  of  the  scaffold,  had  wrought  a  change  in  every  line 
of  the  boy's  dull  face.  From  the  first  he  had  no  hope, 
for  the  fact  that  the  "pleece"  had  actually  caught  him, 
that  he  was  on  trial  for  murder,  that  his  record  in  Ash- 
field  was  so  poor  a  one,  was  enough  to  convince  one  of 
his  weak  mind  that  every  one  was  bent  on  hanging  him, 
and  there  "wasn't  110  one  as  ud  say  a  good  word." 

He  had  thought  of  Jo,  but  he  knew  that  she  too  had 
escaped  from  Ashfield,  and  he  rejoiced  in  the  fact,  for 
that  she  would  do  anything  to  help  him  out  of  trouble 
never  once  had  occurred  to  his  mind.  Such  generosity, 
and  from  a  girl,  he  could  not  have  understood.  Had 
Sandy  forgotten  that,  with  all  her  rough,  wild  ways,  Jo 
Markham  had  always  been  the  "  champion"  of  Sailors' 
j  Row  ?  When  had  the  distressed  or  imposed  upon,  be  it 
child  or  dog  or  even  half-starved  cat,  come  to  her  in  vain  ? 
And  the  childish  days  of  Sailors'  Row  were  past ;  the  "new 
witness"  who  stood  so  still  and  white  in  the  little  box,  gaz- 
ing fixedly  at  poor  Sandy,  was  another  being. 

Bertie  had  tried  to  give  Faith  a  quiet  word  of  prepara- 
tion, as  soon  as  he  had  perceived  her  between  Kitty  Barker 
and  her  aunt,  but  it  had  only  bewildered  her;  then  had 
followed  the  preliminary  of  introducing  a  new  witness. 
Straining  her  gaze.  Faith  saw  the  little  side  door  opened, 
and  a  tall  girl  come  in  at  Mr.  Burton's  side ;  but  a  moment 
had  gone  by  before  she  fully  understood  that  the  neatly 
clad  young  figure,  the  fair,  thin  face  and  large  dark  eyes, 
belonged  to  no  other  than  her  long-lost  Jo. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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MORNING-GLORY    MUSIC.— BY  MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER. 


OUR  dainty  little  Gypsy, 
The  dearest  houseliold  pet 
That  ever  in  the  household  chain 

Was  like  a  jewel  set. 
To  her  pet,  Madam  Pussy, 
Oft  prattles  by  the  hour, 
And  thus  I  heard  her  thoughts  about 
The  morning-glory's  flower. 


"Hush,  pussy — hush  and  listen? 

The  fairies  to  and  fro 
Are  dancing  on  the  dewy  grass 

When  morning-glories  blow; 
They  trip  along  the  trellis, 

And  pipe  the  sweetest  things. 
And  flit  from  airy  bell  to  bell 

With  shining,  gauzy  wings. 
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It  you'd  lie  serious,  Kitty, 

I'd  lei  you  go  with  me, 
And  then,  if  you  were  very  good, 

A  fairy  you  might  see. 
We'd  peep  into  the  trumpets— 

I'd  hold  you  up  myself— 
And  wouldn't  it  be  fun  to  find 

A  cunning  little  elf? 

"But,  puss— my  naughty  pussy- 
She  strokes  the  velvet  fur, 

And  smiles  as  puss  returns  her  love 
With  such  a  gentle  purr. 

"Now  just  be  sober,  pussy; 
If  you  should  spring  away, 

You'd  frighten  all  the  fairy  troop 
For  ever  and  a  day. 

"  And  when  the  wind  is  stirring 

So  softly  from  the  south, 
We'd  never  hear  the  music  from 

Each  morning-glory's  mouth; 
The  tiny,  tiny  trumpets, 

We'd  never  hear  them  blow; 
And  that  would  be  a  dreadful  thing, 

My  pussy — don't  you  know?" 

Thus  plays  the  childish  fancy; 

The  morning-glory's  light 
Is  on  the  sweet  coquettish  face, 

So  arch,  so  coyly  bright. 
God  bless  our  little  Gypsy! — 

The  dearest  household  pet 
That  ever  in  the  household  chain 

Was  like  a  jewel  set. 

Among  the  morning-glories 

The  merry  footsteps  stray, 
Herself  a  morning-glory 

As  beautiful  as  they; 
So  made  for  smiles  and  kisses, 

We  write  her  sweet  pet  name, 
And  wreathe  her  flowers  around  her, 

A  picture  in  a  frame. 


MARBLES  AS  PLAYED  IN  NEW  YORK. 

I  TEXAS  boy  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun 
j\  recently  asking  him  to  be  so  kind  as  to  print  in  his 
paper  the  rules  for  playing  marbles,  and  the  following- 
article  on  the  various  games  played  by  New  York  city 
boys  is  what  the  Sun  printed  in  accordance  with  the  Texas 
boy's  request: 

"In  playing  the  hull  ring,  a  ring  three  feet  in  diameter  is 
made  on  level  ground.  The  marbles  are  grouped  in  the  centre 
of  the  ring,  or  put  in  a  small  hole  about  two  inches  in  diameter 
by  one  and  a  half  deep.  The  player  shoots  from  the  edge  of  the 
11111;,  and  is  allowed  to  shoot  as  long  as  he  knocks  a  marhle  <>ni 
without  sending  his  own  marble  over  the  line.  If  his  shooter 
goes  over  the  line,  the  next  player  takes  his  turn,  and  so  on 
through  the  game. 

'•  The  Yank  or  Yankee  game  is  also  a  favorite.  It  is  played  in 
a  ring  about  a  foot  in  diameter.  Straight  lines  are  drawn,  quar- 
tering the  ring.  It'  there  are  two  players,  one  marble  is  placed 
on  the  right  and  one  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  ring.  It'  a 
number  of  players  take  part  in  the  game,  the  marbles  are  placed 
on  the  ring  and  cross  lines.  A  mark  is  made  about  a  doxen  feet 
from  the  ring.  The  first  player  knuckles  down  at  the  mark  and 
shoots.  If  he  happens  to  knock  out  a  marble,  he  shoots  again, 
and  so  on  until  he  misses,  in  each  case  shooting  from  the  posi- 


tion which  liis  marble  has  assumed.     If  there  is  a  good  oppor- 
tunity, when  the  second  player  shoots  he  tries  to  hit  the  first  !  but  if  wrong,  the  other  player  gets  them  all." 


player's  marble.  If  he  succeeds,  he  takes  all  the  marbles  the 
first  player  has  knocked  out  of  the  ring.  If  he  hits  the  first 
player's  marble  a  second  time,  he  puts  the  player  out  of  the 
game,  lie  then  shoots  for  marbles  in  the  ring,  taking  care  not 
to  leave  his  marble  near  the  line  or  tie,  so  as  to  give  the  next 
pla.M-r  a  elianee  to  hit  it.  A  player  must  always  shoot  across 
the  ring  on  his  first  shot,  and  should  keep  his  marble  as  far 
away  from  the  other  players'  marbles  as  possible,  so  as  to  force 
them  to  a  long  shot.  The  other  players  are  equally  as  wan .  as 
neither  wants  to  I.e  forced  from  the  game.  They  lay  for  each 
other  until  one  ventures  a  shot.  The  game  is  thus  played  until 
only  one  p layer  is  left,  unless  all  the  staked  marbles  are  Unocki-d 
from  the  ring.  The  players  combine'  against  the  one  who  has 
knocked  the  most  marbles  from  the  ring,  and  he,  hard  pressed, 
l'rec|iiently  bribes  one  of  his  antagonists  to  knock  the  last  slaked 
marble  from  the  ring,  thus  insuring  all  that  he  has  won.  The 
game  sometimes  lasts  an  hour  or  more.  Each  player  may  win 
Mi,  marbles  and  lose  them  again  before  it  closes.  The  player 
who  gets  put  out  first  is  the  last  shot  in  the  ensuing  game,  and 
the  one  who  gets  put  out  second  is  next  to  the  last,  and  so-on. 

"A  game  called  the  'stand-up  ring'  is  played  with  a  ring  two 
feet  in  diameter,  and  about  half  a  foot  from  a  house  or  fence. 
The  marbles  being  placed  in  the  ceutre,  a  mark  is  made  about 
I i-ii  feet  away,  from  which  the  players  stand  and  shoot.  They 
al  way  s  stand  up,  and  hold  their  shooters  about  two  inches  below 
the  right  eye.  A  player  continues  to  shoot  as  long  as  he  suc- 
ceeds in  knocking  the  marbles  out. 

"The  Paterson  or  Fat  game  is  played  similar  to  the  Yankee 
game,  only  a  player  is  not  put  out  when  his  shooter  is  hit. 

••Another  game,  called  'mig-in-a-hole,' is  played  with  three 
holes  about  three  feet  apart,  and  so  small  that  if  a  marble  is 
shot  with  great  force  it  will  roll  out  of  the  hole.  The  player,  in 
taking  his  first  shot,  knuckles  down  at  the  edge  of  the  end  hole 
and  shoots  for  the  middle  hole.  If  he  goes  into  the  middle  hole, 
In-  is  allowed  to  take  a  span  the  length  of  his  hand  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  hole,  and  to  shoot  from  the  span.  He  shoots  for 
i  he  nest  hole,  and  so  on  until  he  misses.  Then  the  next  player 
shoots.  If  he  goes  in  the  ceutre  hole,  and  the  next  player's 
shooter  is  near  enough,  he  takes  a  span  and  shoots  at  his  mar- 
ble. If  the  marble  is  hit,  he  is  allowed  to  place  his  own  marble 
in  the  next  hole.  If  they  are  playing  for  marbles,  he  wins  one 
whenever  he  hits  the  other's  shooter.  He  then  takes  a  span 
from  where  his  marble  lies,  and  shoots  back  for  the  centre  hole. 
If  lie  misses  this,  the  next  player  takes  his  turn,  w  ith  better  or 
worse  luck,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  idea  of  the  game  is  to  get 
'king' first,  which  is  done  by  going  backward  and  forward  in 
the  holes  three  times.  The  player  who  does  this  first  is  made 
king  of  all  the  holes,  and  when  any  of  the  players  miss  going 
into  a  hole,  the  king  is  allowed  to  take  one  foot  and  a  span  from 
the  first  hole,  two  feet  and  a  span  from  the  second  hole,  and 
three  feet  and  a  span  from  the  third  hole  before  shooting  at  the 
other  marbles.  Sometimes  he  knocks  them  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  from  the  hole.  It  is  hard  for  the  unlucky  player  to 
get  near  the  hole  again,  as  the  king  hits  him  every  time  he  fails 
to  make  it.  Another  player  may  shoot  and  miss,  and  receive 
the  same  punishment.  The  game  lasts  until  all  are  kings,  or 
until  it  breaks  up  in  a  fight. 

"Another  game  is  known  as  'followiugs.'  The  first  player 
throws  his  marble  in  the  street,  and  the  second  player  shoots  at 
it.  If  he  hits  it,  he  gets  a  marble  and  has  another  shot,  and  so 
on  through  the  game. 

"  The  '  bridge'  is  played  nowadays  more  than  any  other  game. 
In  place  of  a  ring  a  thin  piece  of  wood  is  used.  It  is  about  a 
foot  long  and  two  and  a  half  inches  wide,  with  a  handle  at  one 
end.  Several  square  holes  are  cut  in  the  lower  edge  of  the  stick, 
and  numbered  from  one  up,  according  to  the  number  of  holes. 
A  player  knuckles  down  several  feet  away  from  the  bridge,  and 
attempts  to  shoot  through  the  holes.  If  he  succeeds,  he  gets  as 
many  marbles  as  the  number  of  the  hole  his  marble  passes 
through  calls  for;  if  he  misses,  he  loses  his  marble. 

"No  matter  what  the  game  may  be,  these  words  are  always 
heard:  'Histin's!'  'Roundin's!'  'Cleariu's!'  'Knucklin's!'  'Fen 
everythings!'  'Fen  grindin's!'  'Fen  swipin's!'  'Feu  punchin's!' 
'  Fell  dubbs !'  '  Tribs !'  and  '  Fen  babyiu's !' 

"  A  new  game  has  recently  been  imported  from  France.  Two 
players  will  contribute  an  equal  number  of  marbles,  anywhere 
from  ten  to  fifty.  These  are  taken  by  one  of  the  players  and 
thrown  at  a  hole,  which 'is  usually  a  half-circle  in  the  ground, 
against  a  house  or  fence.  When  the  player  throws  the  marbles 
he  cries, '  Head !'  meaning  that  an  even  number  of  the  marbles 
will  stay  in  the  hole.  If  he  is  right,  he  takes  all  the  marbles, 
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Peterkin  and  th 


Little  CJaj/Hare 


BY     HOWARD     PYLE. 


rilHERE  were  tliree  brothers  who  went  out  into  the 
J_  world  to  seek  their  fortunes.  The  two  elder  lads 
were  smart  fellows  enough ;  as  for  Peterkin,  why,  nobody 
thought  much  of  him. 

By-and-by  they  came  to  a  great  black  forest,  where 
hunger  met  them,  and  that  was  the  worse  for  them,  for 
there  was  nothing  at  all  to  eat.  After  a  while,  what  should 
they  come  across  but  a  little  gray  hare  caught  in  a  snare  ''< 
Then,  if  anybody  was  glad,  it  was  the  two  elder  brothers. 

But  Peterkin  had  a  soft  heart  in  his  breast.  Said  he, 
"  It  would  be  a  pity  to  take  its  life,  even  though  our 
stomachs  do  grumble  a  bit." 

So  he  begged,  and  begged,  and  begged,  until  at  last  the 
two  others  said  that  they  would  let  the  little  gray  hare 
go  free  if  Peterkin  would  give  them  the  two  pennies  that 
he  had  in  his  pocket.  Well,  Peterkin  let  them  have  the 
pennies,  and  they  let  the  hare  go,  and  glad  enough  it  was 
to  get  away,  I  can  tell  you. 

"  See,  Peterkin,"  said  the  hare,  "you  shall  lose  nothing 
by  this.  When  you  are.  in  difficulty,  whistle  on  your 
fingers,  thus,  and  perhaps  help  will  come  to  you."  Then 
it  thumped  its  feet  on  the  ground,  and  away  it  scampered. 

So  by-aud-by  they  came  to  the  town,  and  there  Peter- 
kin's  brothers  went  to  a  good  inn,  for  they  had  the  mon- 
ey. As  for  Peterkin,  he  had  to  go  and  sleep  in  the  straw, 
for  one  cannot  spend  money  and  have  it  both.  So  the 
brothers  were  eating  broth  with  meat  in  it,  and  Peterkin 
went  with  nothing. 

''I  wonder,"  said  he,  "  if  the  little  gray  hare  can  help 
me  now  ?"  So  he  whistled  on  his  fingers  just  as  it  had  told 
him.  Then  who  should  come  hopping  along'  but  the  little 
gray  hare  itself.  "What  do  you  want,  Peterkin  'f  it  said. 

"I  should  like,"  said  Peterkin,  "to  have  something  to 
eat." 

"Nothing  easier  than  that. "said  the  little  gray  hare; 
and  before  one  could  wink  twice,  a  fine  feast  fit  for  a  king 
was  spread  out  before  him,  and  he  fell  to  as  though  he 
had  not  eaten  a  bite  for  seven  years.  After  that  lie  slept 
like  a  flat  stone,  for  one  can  sleep  well,  even  in  the  straw, 
if  one  only  has  a  good  supper  within  one. 

When  the  next  morning  had  come,  the  two  elder  bro- 
thers bought  them  each  a  good  new  coat  with  brass  but- 
tons. But  Peterkin  knew  a  way  out  of  that.  Back  of 
the  house  he  .went,  and  there  he  blew  on  his  fingers. 

"  What  will  you  have  T~  said  the  little  gray  hare. 

"  I  should  like,"  -,aid  Peterkin,  "to  have  a  fine  new  suit 
of  clothes." 


"Oh,  that  is  an  easy  thing  enough,"  said  the  little  gray 
hare,  and  there  lay  the  finest  suit  of  clothes  that  Peterkin 
had  ever  seen.  So  he  dressed  himself  in  his  fine  clothes, 
and  you  may  guess  how  his  brothers  opened  their  eyes 
when  they  saw  him. 

Off  they  went  to  the  King's  house,  and  the  King  look- 
ed at  Peterkin,  and  thought  that  he  had  never  seen  such 
fine  clothes.  Did  they  want  service  ?  Well,  the  oldest 
brother  might  tend  the  pigs;  the  second  might  look  after 
the  cows.  As  for  Peterkin,  he  was  so  spruce  and  neat  he 
might  stay  in  the  house  and  open  the  door  when  folks 
knocked:  that  is  what  his  fine  clothes  did  for  him. 

So  Peterkin  had  the  soft  feathers  in  that  nest. 

Well,  one  day  who  should  come  to  the  King  but  the 
two  elder  brothers.  There  was  a  giant  over  yonder,  they 
said,  who  had  a  gray  goose  that  laid  a  golden  egg  every 
day  of  her  life.  Now  Peterkiu  had  said  that  he  could  get 
the  gray  goose  whenever  the  King  wanted  it.  This  tickled 
the  King's  ears;  so  off  he  sent  for  Peterkin,  and  Peterkin 
came. 

Hui  !  how  Peterkin  opened  his  eyes  when  he  heard 
what  the  King  wanted.  But  it  was  of  no  use  for  him  to 
talk ;  the  King  wanted  the  gray  goose,  and  Peterkin  would 
have  to  get  it.  If  he  brought  the  gray  goose,  he  should 
have  two  bags  of  gold  money;  if  he  did  not  bring  it,  he 
should  have  a  good  whipping. 

"Perhaps,"  said  Peterkin  to  himself,  "the  little  gray 
hare  can  help  me."  So  he  blew  a  turn  or  two  on  his  fin- 
gers, and  the  little  gray  hare  came  hopping  and  skipping 
up  to  him. 

See!  the  King  wanted  him  to  get  a  gray  goose,  and  Pe- 
terkin knew  no  more  about  it  than  a  red  herring. 

Oh,  well,  just  let  Peterkin  go  to  the  King  and  ask  for 
three  barrels  of  soft  pitch,  a  bag  of  barleycorn,  and  a  pot  of 
good  tallow,  and  then  they  would  see  what  could  be  done. 

Well,  the  King  let  him  have  all  that  he  wanted,  and 
then  the  little  gray  hare  took  Peterkin  and  the  three  bar- 
rels of  soft  pitch  and  the  bag  of  barleycorn  and  the  pot 
of  good  tallow  on  its  back,  and  off  it  went. 

After  a  while  they  came  to  a  river,  and  then  the  little 
gray  hare  said,  "Brother  Pike,  Brother  Pike,  here  are  folks 
would  like  to  cross  the  wide  river." 

Then  up  came  a  river  pike,  and  on  his  back  he  took 
Peterkin  and  the  little  gray  hare  and  the  three  barrels  of 
pitch  and  the  sack  of  barleycorn  and  the  pot  of  good  tal- 
low, and  away  he  went  till  he  had  brought  them  from 
this  side  to  that. 
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Then  Peterkin  took  the  barrels  of  soft  pitch  and  made  a 
•wide  pathway  of  it.  After  that  he  smeared  his  feet  all 
over  with  the  tallow,  so  that  he  stuck  to  the  soft  pitch  no 
more  than  water  sticks  to  a  cabbage  leaf.  When  he  had 
done  tins  he  shouldered  his  bag  of  barley- 
corn and  went  up  to  the  giant's  castle. 
He  hunted  around  until  he  had  found 
where  the  gray  goose  was;  then  he  scat- 
tered the  barleycorn  all  about,  and  when 
the  gray  goose  saw  that,  it  came  and  be- 
gan to  eat  the  grains  as  fast  as  it  could 
gobble.  But  Peterkin  did  not  give  it 
much  time  for  this,  for  he  caught  it  up 
and  off  he  went  as  fast  as  he  could  scam- 
per. Then  the  gray  goose  flapped  its 
wings  and  began  squalling:  ''Master! 
master!  Here  I  am!  here  I  am!  It  is 
Peterkin  who  lias  me!" 

Out  ran  the  giant  with  his  great  iron 
club,  and  after  Peterkin  he  came  as  fast 
as  he  could  lay  foot  to  the  ground.  But 
Peterkin  ran  over  the  pitch  road  as  easily 
as  though  it  were  made  of  good  stones, 
because  his  boots  were  smeared  with  tal- 
low. As  for  the  giant,  he  stuck  to  it  as  a 
fly  sticks  to  butter. 

Then  the  hare  took  Peterkin  up  on  its 
back,  and  when  it  had  come  to  the  river 
the  pike  took  them  on  its  back,  and  away 
tln'.v  went  till  they  came  to  the  other  side. 

So  the  King  got  the  gray  goose,  and 
was  as  glad  as  could  be.  And  Peterkin 
got  the  bags  of  gold,  and  was  glad  also. 
And  now  it  was  Peterkin  here  and  Peter- 
kin  there,  till  Peterkin's  brothers  were  as 
sour  as  bad  beer  over  the  matter. 

So  one  day  they  came  to  the  King  and 
said  that  the  giant  had  a  silver  bell,  and 
every  time  that  the  bell  was  rung  a  good 


dinner  was  spread  ready  for  the  eating. 
Now  Peterkin  was  saying  that  he  could 
get  that  bell  for  the  King  just  as  easily  as 
he  had  gotten  the  gray  goose.  At  this 
the  King  sent  for  Peterkin  to  come  to 
him,  and  Peterkiu  came. 

See,  now,  the  King  would  like  Peterkiu 
to  get  that  bell  for  him,  for  he  wanted  it. 

Peterkin  talked,  and  talked,  and  talked ; 
he  had  never  said  anything  of  the  kind. 
But  it  was  no  use;  he  only  wasted  his 
breath:  the  King  wanted  the  silver  bell, 
and  the  King  must  have  it.  If  Peterkin 
brought  it,  he  should  have  half  of  the 
kingdom  to  rule  over;  if  he  did  not  bring 
it,  he  should  have  his  ears  clipped,  so  there 
was  an  end  of  that  talk. 

Off  Peterkin  went  and  blew  on  his  fin- 
gers, and  up  came  the  little  gray  hare. 

"  Well,"  said  the  little  gray  hare,  "and 
what  is  the  trouble  with  us  now  ?" 

Why.  the  King  was  wanting  a  little  sil- 
ver bell  over  at  the  giant's  house,  and  he 
had  to  go  and  get  it  for  him ;  that  was  the 
trouble  with  Peterkin. 

Well,  all  that  was  wanted  was  a  little 
wad  of  tow,  and  that  was  not  much.  So 
Peterkin  got  the  wad  of  tow,  and  then  he 
sat  him  on  the  little  gray  hare's  back,  and 
away  they  went  till  the  wind  whistled  be- 
hind his  ears.  When  they  came  to  the 
river,  the  little  gray  hare  called  on  the 
pike,  and  up  it  came  and  carried  them 
over  as  it  had  done  before.  By-and-by 
they  came  to  the  giant's  house,  and  this  time  the  giant  was 
away  from  home. 

Peterkin  climbed  into  the  window  and  hunted  till  he 
had  found  the   little   silver  bell.     He  wrapped  the  tow 
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around  the  clapper,  and  away  he  scampered  to  the  little 
gray  hare.  He  mounted  on  its  back,  and  off  they  went 
till  the  wind  whistled  behind  his  ears. 

Dear!  dear!  but  the  King  was  glad  to  get  the  silver 
bell;  as  for  Peterkin,  he  was  a  great  man  now,  for  he 
ruled  over  half  of  the  kingdom. 

But  now  the  two  elder  brothers  were  less  pleased  than 
•ever  before;  and  the  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that  they 
went  to  the  King  for  the  third  time.  Peterkin  had  been 
bragging  and  talking  again.  This  time  he  had  said  that 
the  giant  over  yonder  had  a  sword  of  such  a  kind  that  it 
gave  more  light  in  the  dark  than  fourteen  candles,  and 
that  he  could  get  the  sword  as  easily  as  he  had  gotten  the 
gray  goose  and  the  little  silver  bell. 

After  that  nothing  would  satisfy  the 
King  but  for  Peterkin  to  go  and  get  that 
.same  sword.  If  he  could  bring  it  to  him, 
he  might  have  the  Princess  for  his  wife; 
if  he  came  back  empty-handed,  he  should 
have  a  good  thong  of  skin  cut  off  of  his 
back  from  top  to  bottom.  That  was  what 
the  King  said. 

So  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  for  Pe- 
terkin to  whistle  on  his  fingers  for  the  lit-' 
tie  gray  hare  once  more. 

This  time  Peterkin  must  borrow  one  of 
the  Princess's  dresses  and  her  golden  comb. 
So  Peterkin  went  to  the  King  and  said  that 
he  must  have  the  dress  and  the  comb,  and 
the  King  let  him  have  them.  Then  he 
mounted  on  the  little  gray  hare,  and — 
whisk!— away  they  went  as  fast  as  be- 
fore. 

Well,  they  crossed  the  river,  and  came 
to  the  giant's  house  once  more.  There 
Peterkin  dressed  himself  in  the  Princess's 
dress,  and  combed  his  hair  with  her  golden 
comb.  And  as  lie  combed  his  hair  it  grew 
longer  and  longer,  and  the  end  of  the  mat- 
ter was  that  he  looked  for  all  the  world 
like  as  fine  and  strapping  a  lass  as  ever 
you  saw.  Then  he  went  up  to  the  giant's 
house  and  knocked  at  the  door.  The  giant 
was  in  this  time,  and  he  came  and  opened 
the  door  himself. 


Perhaps  the  pretty  lass  would  come  in  and  sit  down 
for  a  bit,  he  said. 

Oh  yes;  that  suited  Peterkin.  So  in  he  came,  and 
then  he  and  the  giant  sat  down  to  supper  together. 
After  they  had  eaten  as  much  as  they  could,  the  giant 
laid  his  head  in  Peterkin's  lap,  and  Peterkin  combed  his 
hair  until  he  fell  fast  asleep.  Then  Peterkin  rose  up 
softly  and  took  down  the  sword  of  light  from  the  wall. 
After  that  he  went  out  on  tiptoes,  and  mounted  the  little 
gray  hare,  and  away  they  went  till  the  chips  flew  behind 
them. 

By-and-by  the  giant  opened  his  eyes,  and  saw  that 
Peterkin  was  gone,  and  what  was  more,  his  sword  of 
light  was  gone  also.  Then  what  a  rage  he  was  in ! 
Off  he  went  after  Peterkin  and  the  little  gray  hare, 
seven  miles  at  a  step.  But  he  was  just  a  little  too  late, 
though  there  was  no  room  to  spare  between  Peterkin  and 
him. 

''  Is  that  you,  Peterkin  ?"  said  he. 

"Yes,  it  is  I,"  said  Peterkin. 

"And  have  you  stolen  my  sword  of  light  and  my  lit- 
tle silver  bell  and  my  gray  goose  ?"  said  the  giant. 

Yes,  Peterkin  had  done  that. 

"And  what  would  you  do  if  you  were  me  and  I  were 
you  ?"  said  the  giant. 

"I  would  drink  the  river  dry,  and  follow  after,"  said 
Peterkin. 

"That  is  good,"  said  the  giant.  So  he  laid  himself 
down  and  drank,  and  drank,  and  drank  until  he  drank  so 
much  that  he  burst  with  a  great  noise,  and  there  was  an 
end  of  him. 

The  King  was  so  pleased  with  the  sword  of  light  that 
it  seemed  as  though  he  could  not  look  at  it  and  talk  about 
it  enough.  As  for  Peterkin,  he  got  the  Princess  for  his 
wife,  and  that  pleased  him  also,  you  may  be  sure.  The 
Princess  was  pleased  too,  for  Peterkin  was  a  good  smart 
tight  bit  of  a  lad,  and  that  is  what  the  girls  like.  So  it 
was  that  everybody  was  pleased  except  the  two  elder  bro- 
thers, who  looked  as  sour  as  green  gooseberries.  But  now 
Peterkin  was  an  apple  that  hung  too  high  for  them  to 
reach,  and  so  they  had  to  let  him  alone. 
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Two  O'clock- 


jjlhe  Black  Cock  crowed^ 
_  I  The  Moon  was  bright; 
The  Red  Cock  answered 
Through  the  night.  @ 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

FORT  STANTON,  NEW  MKXICO. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  am  a  boy  ten  years  old. 
I  live  on  a  "  dairy  ranch,"  three  miles  from  the 
fort  and  thirty-five  miles  from  the  Indian  agen- 
cy of  the  Mes.  Apache  Indians.  We  sometimes 
see  some  of  them  when  they  go  to  the  fort  or 
come  here  to  sell  baskets  (made  of  "  soap-weed") 
nies.  There  are  four  or  five  companies  of 
soldiers  at  the  fort,  and  they  occasionally  go  out 
on  an  expedition  if  the  Indians  are  restless  and 
troublesome.  Only  the  cavalry  go  out;  the  in- 
fantry stay  at  the  fort.  It  is  a  pretty  place,  about 
one  hundred  miles  from  the  railroad,  but  we  have 
a  daily  mail,  and  there  is  a  telegraph  line,  so  we 
do  not  feel  so  far  away,  though  it  is  a  long  stage- 
ride.  I  have  an  Indian  pony,  on  which  I  ride  aft- 
er i  mr  cows,  taking  my  dog  with  me,  and  we  have 
fine  fun.  Sometimes  I  see  coyotes  or  other  ani- 
mals. I  have  no  neighbor  boys  (there  are  some 
at  the  fort),  but  two  sisters  and  a  brother  keep 
me  company;  one  sister  and  the  brother  are 
twins  four  years  old.  I  used  to  live  in  Denver, 
Col<  .ritdo.  I  get  HARPER'S  YOUNO  PEOPLE  in  our 
Sunday  mail.  WINNIE  P.  C. 


PoRTRrsH,  IRELAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— We  are  two  little  girls 
eleven  years  old.  We  go  to  school  together, 
and  are  great  friends.  We  live  near  the  Giant's 
c.mseway,  and  have  been  there  a  great  many 
times  A  great  number  of  people  come  to  Port- 
rush  in  the  summer,  but  it  is  very  dull  in  the  win- 
ter. There  are  some  islands  lying  about  three 
miles  from  the  land,  which  are  called  the  Sker- 
ries, and  <m  cleardaysyou  can  see  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  and  Donegal  Mountains.  A  steamer 
was  wrecked  on  the  tuns,  which  are  sand-banks 
near  the  mountains.  One  day  in  the  summer,  at 
tea  oYK>ck.  we  drove  through  the  glens  of  An- 
trim to  Cushendoll,  where  we  had  lunch,  and 
when  we  had  finished  we  again  proceeded  on 
our  journey  to  Carnloug,  where  we  had  tea  at  a 
hotel.  We  then  went  up  to  see  Garrontower. 
which  is  a  beautiful  place  that  belongs  to  Lord 
Londonderry.  After  we  had  looked  through  a 
•  f  the  rooms  we  started  for  home,  and  ar- 
rived at  half  past  nine.  We  had  a  very  pleasant 
drive  KATIE  D.  and  MAGGIE  S. 


FLATBUSH,  ULSTER  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK. 

I  am  eight  years  old.    I  attend  both  day  and 
Sunday  school  in  the  summer  ;  I  study  reading, 


writing,  spelling, 
arithmetic,  and  ge- 
ography. \\  e  have 
a  (lot;,  two  cats,  a 
canary-bird,  three 

llol>es.     tWO      COltS, 

one  calf,  and  three 
cows.  1  have  a  sis- 
ter and  VL  brother. 
My  brother  Ernie  is 
six  years  old.  Min- 
nie '  is  my  sister's 
name ;  she  is  twelve. 
I  live  on  a  farm 
about  seven  miles 
from  Kingston.  On 
Wednesday,  Febru- 
ary 10,  papa  took 
mamma,  grandma, 
si-ter.  brother,  and 
me  down  to  the 
Hudson  River  to 
see  the  ice  com- 
panies gather  ice. 
There  are  two  ice- 
houses close  togeth- 
er; papa  says  that 
one  lieli  'i:i.rs  to  the 
New  Jersey  Ice 
Company,  and  holds 

H'I tons,  and  the 

other  to  the  Newark 
City  Ice  Company, 
and  holds  28,000 
tons  \Ve  went  out 
to  t he  pond,  where 
we  saw  them  plough 
the  ice  in  squares 
so  as  to  make  them 
bar  or  break  easily 
into  cakes.  We  saw 
the  men  saw  the  ice 
and  bar  it  off  in 
large  fields,  and 
float  the  fields  to 
the  large  or  main 
canal,  where  they 
take  a  horse  and 
tow  a  number  of 
these  fields  to  the 
house.  We  all  took 
a  sail  on  one  of 
them.  I  think  it 
was  delightful  fun 
—don't  you  too?— 
to  take  a  sail  on  a 
field  of  ice  in  the 
winter-time.  When 
we  were  quite  near 
the  house  we  got 

off,  and  saw  them  break  these  fields  into  smaller 
cakes  and  push  them  to  smaller  canals.  Then 
the  men  push  them  to  a  man  near  the  elevator. 
called  the  feeder ;  then  the  cakes  are  carried  up 
by  the  elevators  into  the  different  rooms,  where 
the  men  store  it.  Uncle  Frank,  one  of  the  State 
Senators,  sends  me  this  paper,  and  I  like  it  very 
much  ;  I  can  hardly  wait  from  one  week  until  the 
next.  This  is  the  third  year  my  uncle  has  taken 
it  for  me.  My  sister  reads  St.  Nicholas. 

SADIE  F.  II. 


Turned  in  bed, 
And  tossed  her  arms 
Above  her  he  ad  .       3 

The  old  Hound  stretched, 
And.breathing  deep, 

He  settled  down 

Again  to  sleep.          © 


parish  church  is  a  fine  old  place,  but  it  has  been 
so  many  times  restored  that,  not  very  much  of 
the  older  part  remains.  The  executioner  of 
Charles  I.  is  supposed  to  be  buried  here.  We 
have  also  the  prison  where  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
was  confined  during  part  of  her  imprisonment, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  town  is  built  on  what 
used  to  be  the  park  in  her  time.  Huskin's  cele- 
brated museum  is  just  out  of  Sheffield,  and  to 
get  there  is  a  very  nice  walk.  Do  not  you  think 
it  would  be  very  nice  if  we  had  a  reading  club, 
so  that  every  member  might  lia\e  to  read  an  in- 
structive book  for  a  given  time  every  day '! 

B.  M.  G.  W. 

To  read  a  little  in  some  instructive  book  every 
day  would  be  a  good  exercise  for  you  all,  and  I 
think  might  be  managed  without  a  club,  which 
would  be  rather  too  large  if  composed  of  all  the 
correspondents  and  their  friends. 


MATLOCK  BRIDGE,  DERBYSHIRE,  ENGLAND. 

I  like  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  much. 
My  brother  takes  it,  and  he  lets  me  read  it.  I 
have  a  little  baby  sister,  who  was  born  on  the 
5th  of  November  I  have  a  little  kitten,  and  my 
brother  has  a  rabbit.  My  eldest  sister  teaches 
me,  and  I  study  geography,  grammar,  history, 
arithmetic,  French,  etc.  I  am  nine  years  old. 
One  of  my  sisters  and  a  brother  are  writing  to 
you.  I  have  three  sisters  and  two  hrntlicrv  I 
would  like  to  see  you  very  much.  We  feed  the 
birds  every  morning  with  crumbs.  TBIXIE  K. 


ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI. 

I  am  a  little  boy  nine  years  old.  I  go  to  school, 
and  study  reading,  writing,  geography,  arithme- 
tic, language,  and  spelling.  My  sister  is  writing 
this  letter  for  me,  as  I  do  not  write  very  well.  I 
had  this  paper  as  one  of  my  Christmas  presents, 
and  my  sister  took  it  last  year.  I  hope  my  letter 
will  be  printed,  as  I  never  wrote  to  you  before. 
Although  I  am  so  young,  I  have  worn  glasses  for 
two  years,  as  I  do  not  see  very  well  without  them 
A  good  many  people  call  me  Professor.  Don't 
you  get  tired  of  getting  so  many  letters? 

HAROLD  G.  B. 

Not  at  all ;  especially  when  they  are  written  so 
legibly  as  yours,  little  Professor. 


CLECKHKATON,  YORKSHIRK,  ENGLAND. 

I  send  you  a  valentine,  and  I  hope  you  will  put 
my  letter  in  the  box.  I  have  such  a  kind  gov- 
erness; she  never  scolds  me  except  when  I  am  a 
naughty  girl.  I  am  doing  this  letter  all  by  myself. 
I  am  seven  years  old,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  any  of 
the  little  girls  will  write  to  me.  My  auntie  reads 
tlie  I, •tier-,  in  your  paper  to  me.  and  the  short 
tales,  that  I  like  very  much.  With  much  love 
from  LAURA. 

I  am  sure  your  governess  very  seldom  scolds 
you.  Thank  you  for  the  valentine.  If  any  little 
girl  wishes  to  write  to  Laura,  she  may  send  her 
letter,  with  a  five-cent  stamp  upon  it,  enclosed 
in  one  to  the  Postmistress,  who  will  complete 
the  address  and  forward  it. 


Mr  DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. —My  little  brother  lias 
taken  HARPER'S  YIU'NI;  PEOPLE  for  more  than  a 
year,  and  now  he  has  had  the  first  volume  bo 
and  is  very  proud  of  it.  Should  you  ever  come  to 
Sheffield.  I  do  not  think  you  would  be  very  charm- 
ed with  the  town.  We  have  no  very  nice  buildings, 
and  not  many  places  of  public  amusement.  The 


LA  FALAISK,  DINARD,  ILLE-KT-VII.AINE,  FRA>CE. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  am  a  boy  eleven  and  a 
half  years  old.    I  study  my  lessons  at  home,  but 

Eerhaps  I  shall  go  to  school  next  summer.  My 
ome  is  in  London,  but  we  have  been  here  nearly 
two  years.  I  hope  you  will  print  my  letter,  as  it 
is  the  first  I  have  written  to  HARPER'S  Yoc.xo 
PEOPLE.  I  like  it  very  much  indeed.  I  have  only 
just  begun  to  take  it  this  Christmas,  but  on 
Christmas  my  brother  had  last  year's  volume, 
bound.  BEIITT  C. 

BEAUTIFUL  SNOW. 

Slowly  and  softly  the  snow  came  down. 

The' beautiful,  beautiful  snow  : 
To  wrap  the  earth  in  a  pure  white  gown, 

Came  the  beautiful,  beautiful  snow. 

Faster  and  thicker,  like  an  angel  it  came, 

Wrapt  in  the  purest  of  white  ; 
Spotless  and  pure,  so  free  from  stain — 

Oh,  'twas  a  charming  sight ! 

Still  faster,  still  thicker,  more  lovely  to  me, 
Came  the  beautiful,  beautiful  snow, 

'Till  the  scene  was  one  charming  to  see, 
Made  by  the  beautiful  snow. 

Then  thicker  and  faster  still  it  came. 

Till  it  gently  slackened  its  pace  ; 
Then  finally  stopped— to  gain 

Breath,  as  if  running  a  race. 

Then  the  earth  lay  robed  in  her  whiteness— 
The  whiteness  of  beautiful  snow — 

And  the  sun  shone  out  in  its  brightness. 
To  gleam  on  the  beautiful  snow. 

Emblem  of  purity,  stainless  and  white. 

Oh  that  my  heart  were  but  so  • 
Spotless  from  sin.  from  wickedness'  stain. 

Like  the  beautiful,  beautiful  snow  ! 

ETHEL  HARRIS. 


A  LITTLE  KUNAWAY. 

"  Yes,  I  must  go  away,  because  papa  and  mam- 
ma are  too  poor  to  keep  me.  Of  course  they 
innst  not  know  till  after  I  am  gone,  and  then  of 
course  they  will  miss  me.  If  they  knew  I  was 
going,  they  would  not  let  me  go.  Oh.  it  will  be 
such  fun  to  run  away,  as  Uncle  Frank  did  !  I 
must  go  away  before  mamma  gets  up." 

Flora  Graham  was  ten  years  old.  and  lived  a 
few  miles  from  the  village  of  T .  It  was  be- 
tween four  and  five  in  the  morning  when  Flora 
\voke  up  and  was  thinking  this.  So  she  sprang 
out  of  bed  and  dressed  as  quickly  as  possible, 
got  her  little  basket,  and  started  off  like  "  Uncle 
Frank."  of  whom  she  had  heard. 

Flora  ran  on  and  on  until  she  came  to  the  vil- 
lage, and  by  that  time  she  was  very  hungry,  and 
began  to  think  about  mamma's  nice  breakfast, 
when  a  lady  said  : 

"Here,  little  girl,  take  this  message  down  to 
that  house  on  the  corner,  please,  and  I  will  pay 
you." 

"Yes.  ma'am."  cried  Flora. 

The  lady  L'ave  her  a  silver  piece  for  doing  the 
errand,  and  this  filled  her  basket  with  bread  and 
fruit.  Then  she  thought,  "Oh,  if  mamma  and 
papa  could  only  have  some  of  this !  I  believe 
I'll  just  go  right  back  home  again."  So  ^h,. 
turned  her  steps,  as  she  thought,  homeward,  and 
travelled  on  and  on  till  the  afternoon  ;  then  she 
sat  down  by  the  road-side  and  looked  about  her. 
Tired  and  foot-sore,  she  was  lost ! 

"  Oh.  how  late  it  is  !  What  shall  I  do  V"  Then 
she  cried,  bravely,  "I'll  just  keep  on  till  I  get 
home,  that's  what  I  will  do."  So  she  started  on 
once  more.  Presently  she  saw  a  gentleman  com- 
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ing  toward  her.  lie  laid  his  Land  kindly  on  her 
shoulder,  and  said  : 

••  My  little  girl,  what  is  the  matter,  and  what  is 
your  name?'' 

Flora  looked  up,  and  said, "  I  am  lost,  and  my 
name  is  Flora  Graham." 

There  is  no  room  for  the  remainder  of  Edith 
T.'s  pretty  little  story,  which  concluded  very 
happily  in  her  finding  her  uncle,  and  his  caring 
for  her,  buying  her  a  pretty  doll,  and  taking  her 
safely  home. 

All  the  same,  she  was  a  naughty  girl,  and  de- 
served to  be  punished  for  running  away,  and 
making  her  poor  mother  anxious. 


ROCOMBK,  TORQUAY,  ENGLAND. 

In  reading  a  book  about  birds  I  came  across  an 
anecdote  which  interested  me  very  much,  and  I 
thought  perhaps  it  might  please  the  readers  of 
Our  Post-office  Box. 

On  the  Cheshire  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Dee  runs  a  ridge  of  three  small  rocky  islands,  and 
at  the  southern  extremity,  at  a  somewhat  great- 
er distance,  t'i  inning  the  termination  of  the  ridge, 
a  small  island  called  the  Little  Eye.  At  low  water 
the  passage  between  these  rocks  and  the  main- 
land is  extremely  dry.  At  this  time  it  is  there- 
fore a  resort  of  duck-shooters  who  cared  to  take 
the  chance  of  a  single  shot.  They  took  posses- 
sion of  a  sort  of  excavated  hovel,  where,  under 
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of  a  shot.  On  one  of  the  expeditions  a  duck- 
shooter  met  with  a  perilous  adventure.  Mount- 
ed on  his  mud  pattens,  he  was  traversing  one  of 
the  numerous  oozy  plains,  and  being  intent  only 
on  his  game,  suddenly  found  the  water  rising 
with  the  tide.  His  retreat  was  cut  off;  he  was 
surrounded  with  the  flowing  sea,  and  death  stared 
him  in  the  face.  In  this  desperate  situation  an 
idea  struck  him  which  might  be  the  means  of  his 
preservation.  He  observed  that  a  small  portion 
of  the  mud  desert  was  higher  than  the  rest,  and 
hastening  toward  it,  he  fixed  the  stock  of  his  long 
gun  into  the  ooze,  resolving  to  hold  fast  by  it  as 
a  prop  to  secure  himself  against  the  Imffeting  of 
the  waves,  which  had  already  reached  his  feet, 
hoping  that  even  if  he  could  not  endure  the  cold 
of  six  hours'  immersion,  his  body  might  be  found 
by  those  of  his  friends  who  might  venture  out  to 
seek  him ;  for  the  tide.'he  had  reason  to  suppose, 
would  only  reach  his  waist.  Unfortunately  he 
had  not  taken  into  account  the  state  of  the  wind, 
which  not  only  brought  the  waters  up  more  rap- 
idly than  usual,  but  also  added  to  their  height. 
After  haying  first  felt  the  chill  and  deadly  sensa- 
tion of  ripple  after  ripple  now  covering  his  feet, 
then  bathing  him  knee-deep,  then  advancing  be- 
yond his  waist,  he  was  horror-struck  at  finding 
that,  instead  of  receding,  it  still  crept  upward, 
and  reached  his  shoulders.  The  spray  burst  over 
his  head.  On  another  minute's  rise  or  fall  of  the 
tide  his  life  depended.  In  this  awful  moment  of 
suspense,  on  looking  downward,  he  thought  he 
saw  the  uppermost  button  of  his  waistcoat  be- 
ginning to  appe:ir.  At  length  hopes  gave  rise  to 
certainty;  button  after  button  rose  into  view; 
the  height  of  the  tide  was  over,  and  now  on  the 
ebb.  This  welcome  promise  cheered  his  droop- 
ing spirits,  though  chilled  with  cold  and  almost 
fainting,  and  acting  like  a  cordial,  enabled  him 
to  endure  the  remaining  hours  of  his  fearful  im- 
prisonment. M.  F. 


SHARBOW,  SHEFFIELD,  ENGLAND. 

I  am  ten  years  old,  and  go  to  school,  and  I  study 
history,  grammar,  Scripture,  geography,  arithme- 
tic, writing,  and  drawing.  I  have  four  sisters 
and  two  brothers.  We  keep  two  mice  (their 
names  are  Gonville  and  Cains),  four  birds,  and 
twocats(the  latter  are  named  Sandy  and  Sphinx). 

PAUL  E.  W. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.  As  I  am  in  bed 
with  rheumatism,  and  it  is  a  pouring  wet  day,  I 
thought  I  would  write  to  you.  I  think  the  new 
serial  story.  "Jo's  Opportunity,"  is  lovely,  and  I 
only  wish  that  it  came  out  oftener  than  once  a 
week.  I  can  hardly  wait  till  Wednesday  even- 
ing for  tliis  lovely  paper  to  come  home.  I  want 
to  know  so  much  what  Jo  is  going  to  do.  and  1 
am  so  sorry  for  her.  I  hope  it  will  turn  out  all 
right.  I  am  very  fond  of  reading.  My  favorite 
books  are  .1  Little  Country  Girl,  by  Susan  Coo- 
lidge;  "The  Gypsy  Breyton  Books,  by  Phelps 
and  Us"  ;  and  The  Ctickao  Clock,  by  Mrs.  Moles- 
worth.  I  have  two  bound  volumes  of  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  I  am  never  tired  of  reading 
them.  MAKGAUETTA  W.  H. 


In  reading  over  the  letters  in  this  delightful 
paper,  I  see  some  of  the  little  house-keepers  want 
a  real  gooil  receipt  for  molasses  candy.  As  I  have 
one  which  is  much  liked  by  my  friends,  I  will 
send  it.  If  the  Little  House-keepers  try  it,  will 
they  please  write  and  tell  me  how  they  succeed- 
ed? I  will  wateh  in  the  Post-office  Box  for  their 
letters.  I  would  much  like  to  know  the  dear 
Postmistress,  for  I  think  she  must  be  lovely,  she 


writes  such  sweet  things  in  the  Post-office  Box 
to  her  readers.  I  hope  she  will  accept  much  love 
1  n mi  me. 

RECEIPT  FOB  MOLASSES  CANDY.— Three  cups  of 
molasses,  one  and  three-quarter  tablespoonfuls 
of  vinegar,  eight  lumps  of  sugar,  and  butter  three- 
quarters  the  size  of  an  egg.  As  it  begins  to  boil, 
if  the  sugar  does  not  melt,  push  it  dow_n  with 
a  spoon.  This,  if  hard  when  dropped  in  cold 
water,  is  to  be  flavored  to  your  taste.  It  does 
not  make  a  very  large  quantity,  but  may  be 
doubled.  Put  it  in  buttered  tins  to  cool.  When 
quite  cool,  pull  until  white  with  the  tips  of  the 
fingers  ;  it  is  best  to  pull,  if  possible,  before  it  be- 
comes really  cold.  Then  pull  it  out  into  a  long 
string,  and  cut  into  little  pieces.  J)o  not  twist 
while  pulling,  as  it  t,,..  soon  becomes  hard. 

Yours  devotedly,  PANSY. 

The  Postmistress  returns  your  affectionate 
greeting  most,  cordially. 


HOT  SPIUVGS,  ARKANSAS. 

DEAK  POSTMISTRESS,— I  send  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  a  Chinaman  wrote  us,  and  which  will,  I 
think,  interest  some  of  the  little  people  who  read 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  Tom  is  a  poor  man 
who  earns  his  living  by  washing.  He  washed  for 
us  three  years,  and  in  that  time  I  learned  to  be 
very  fond  of  him  and  to  respect  him.  A  little 
more  than  a  year  ago  he  went  home  to  China  for 
a  visit.  We  sent  him  a  letter  while  there  by  an- 
other Chinaman  who  was  going  to  the  same  place. 
He  tried  to  answer  it  in  Hong-Kong,  but  he  had 
no  pens,  and  found  it  very  hard  to  make  the  let- 
ters with  a  Gamers-hair  pencil,  which  is  what 
the  Chinese  use  in  forming  their  characters ;  but 
when  he  got  to  San  Francisco  he  wrote  us  this 
letter.  The  handwriting  is  beautiful,  but  the 
spelling  is  sometimes  a  little  peculiar.  All  the 
instruction  Tom  had  was  what  lie  could  get  in 
one  hour,  Sunday  nights,  when  a  kind  lady  taught 
him  and  some  other  Chinamen.  I  wonder  how 
many  of  our  little  readers  would  do  so  well  as 
Tom  if  they  but  had  one  hour  of  school  in  a 
week,  and  even  that  not  regularly. 

JULIA  A.  S. 

Here  is  Tom's  letter: 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA,  January  K-.  !•**. 

Mr..  Mrs.  S.,  and  Middle  S.  : 

Mr  DEAR  FRIEND,— I  would  like  to  write  a  let- 
ter to  you,  and  tell  you  all  about  it,  since  I  went 
back  to  China,  but  I  am  not  study  long,  not  spell 
and  write  very  well,  how  can  I  do  it,  but  I  try 
best  I  can.  I  received  your  welcome  letter  by 
King  Lee  in  Hong-liong.  he  give  it  to  me.  I  am 
read  thet  letter  very  well  and  very  glad  to  hear 
from  you.  On  thet  time  I  did  send  a  little  paper 
with  a  few  words,  and  two  China  letter  on  en- 
velope, do  you  get  it.  I  am  very  sorry  Mrs.  S.,  she 
lame  not  well,  but  I  hope  she  be  back  to  Some 
Hot  Spring,  she  arms  and  leg  all  well.  God  will 
bless  her,  for  she  was  very  kind.  I  not  able  to 
write  in  any  more.  I  will  close  no  this  time,  if 
you  get  this  letter  I  hope  you  answer.  Wish  you 
happy  new  year  and  well.  Good-by. 

Your  friend,  TOM. 


EDINBURGH,  SCOTLAND. 

I  live  in  Edinburgh,  but  we  spent  this  winter 
in  Bournemouth,  in  the  south  of  England.  For 
pets  I  have  a  little  black  terrier  dog  called  Ben, 
which  I  love  very  much.  I  hope  my  letter  will 
be  printed,  as  I  have  never  written  to  you  be- 
fore. Good-by.  C.  H.  L. 


DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  have  just  begun  to  take 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  like  it  very  much. 
I  enjoy  "Jo's  Opportunity"  immensely,  but  it 
sometimes  stops  in  the  most  exciting  places,  and 
you  can  hardly  wait  for  the  next  number.  Last 
night,  at  about  eleven.  I  woke  up  with  a  start, 
and  a  strange  feeling  came  over  me  ;  then  I  could 
hear  my  little  brother  crying  in  the  next  room. 
I  jumped  up  and  ran  in  there  to  see  what  was  the 
matter,  and  found  his  head  was  under  the  pillow. 
When  I  pulled  him  out  and  asked  him  what  was 
the  matter,  he  said  burglars  had  tried  to  get  in 
the  room,  and  were  scratching  at  the  door.  As 
soon  as  I  went  in  the  hall  I  felt  something  jump 
on  me.  Of  course  I  thought  I  was  going  to  be 
killed,  and  gave  a  yell.  Then  out  came  my  bro- 
ther Onion  (he  is  fifteen,  and  just  the  age  to 
think  he  can  do  anything),  and  running  into 
my  little  brother's  room,  he  found  it  was  only 
our  dog  Prince,  who  wished  to  get  in,  and  had 
scratched  at  the  door.  I  fear  I  shall  nevermore 
have  peace,  for  Guion  is  all  the  time  saying. 
"Poor  little  Gladys:  was  she  frightened?"  I  tell 
him,  "I  fancy  you  would  have  been  frightened  if 
you  had  gone  out.  in  the  dark  hall  and  felt  Prince 
come  against  you  with  all  his  weight." 

GLADYS  C.  (13  years  old). 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  1. 

BEUEADING. 

1.  Behead  spotted,  and  leave  a  fruit.  2.  Behead 
a  color,  and  leave  a  liquid.  3.  Behead  a  tree,  and 
leave  to  exist.  4.  Behead  a  circular  motion,  and 
leave  a  useful  instrument ;  again,  and  leave  a 


preposition.  5.  Behead  hearty,  and  leave  a  strong 
liquor.  6.  Behead  a  precious  stone,  and  leave  a 
door.  KATIE  WARD. 

NO.  •; 

TWO  DIAMONDS. 

1.— I.  A  letter.  2.  An  animal.  3.  Relating  to 
birth.  4.  A  sailor.  5.  A  letter. 

8.— 1.  In  rose.  '2.  A  witch.  3.  To  involve.  4.  A 
jewel.  5.  In  love.  MATT  MERRY. 


No.  3. 

SQUARE. 

1.  The  spleen.    2.  Notion. 
Shakespeare.    4.  A  weed. 


3.  A  character  iu 
MATT  MERRT. 


No.  4. 

ENIGMAS. 

1. — My  first  is  in  snow,  but  not  in  flake. 
My  second  is  in  choose,  but  not  in  take. 
My  third  is  in  hold,  but  not  in  keep. 
My  fourth  is  in  scold,  but  not  in  sleep. 
My  fifth  is  in  orange,  but  not  in  date. 
My  sixth  is  in  Lillie,  but  not  in  Kate. 
My  whole  is  a  place  that  bad  children  hate. 

2. — In  dance,  not  in  play. 
In  fan,  not  in  floor. 
In  plant,  not  in  gr«  *\v. 
In  urn,  not  in  dish. 
In  bud.  not  in  flower. 
In  paper,  not  in  book. 
My  whole  is  a  river  of  Europe. 

KATIE  SMITH. 

No.  5. 

NUMERICAL   ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  8  letters,  and  am  a  city  in 
Japan. 

My  2, 5. 7  is  to  make  request. 

My  1,  4.3  is  a  horse. 

My  5,  8, 1, 3  is  to  utter  musical  sounds. 

My  6, 1  is  an  article.  HELENE  W. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  331. 


No.  1.— 


No.  2.— 

FAIR 
A  L  D  E 
IDEA 
READ 


M 

CAT 
MARIE 

T  I  E 
E 

CATS 
AREA 
TEAR 
S  A  R  K 


SLED 
LAME 
EMMA 
DEAD 


No.  3.— 

Two  little  kittens,  oiu  stormy  night, 
Began  to  quarrel  and  then  to  fight; 
One  had  a  mouse  and  the  other  had  none, 
And  that  was  the  way  the  quarrel  begun. 


The  answers  to  enigmas  on  page  334.  No.  333, 
are:  1.  Lettre  A:  Without  me  Paris  would  be 
//)•<.-•  itaken).  S.Oiseau.  3.  Monstre.  4.Rien.  5. 
Page.  6.  The  letter  R. 


ANSWER  TO  TAG  PUZZLE. 


Pull  the  yellow  ribbon  until  the  loop  of  the 
blue  one  has  followed  it  through  the  hole  in  the 
tag,  and  then  detach  the  yellow  ribbon. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Francis  Imandt,  Ivatie  Thome,  Cockade 
City.  Mamie  Klotz.  Fred  Demmlek,  Helen  W 
Gardner,  Dimple  Dodd.  Nocturna,  Lillie  G.  Law 
son,  Whitney  Livingston,  O.  L.  Montgomery 
Flora  and  Hattie,  Lina  Beach,  Michael  Pinner 
Fred  W  Deinnniek.  Ethel  Betts,  Maud  Miller 
Hamilton  E.  Fala,  Rose  M.  Benedict,  Parke  L. 
Mas.  ,n.  May  Harper.  Gertie  Littlejohu,  Theodore 
Rici  .  Phil.  Rawson,  Jennie  Fox.  Jerome  Prentiss, 
Lulu  Bates,  and  Annie  and  Aggie. 


[For  EXCHANGES.  *<€  2d  and  3d  pages  of  cover.'} 
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MAMMA'S  SPECS. 

BY    MARGARET    JOHNSON. 

TRY  my  glasses,  Baby,  would  you, 
While  the  morning  bath  yet' lingers? 
You  could  see  me  better,  could  you? 
Break  the  cord,  you  mischief,  would  you, 
Pulling  with  impatient  fingers? 


What  patriotic  symbol  is  this  f 

(2.)    Mon  premier  sert  &  vetir ; 

Mon  dernier  a  vous  refraichir ; 

Mon  tout  souvent  conduit  a  la  victoire 

Celui  qui  suit  le  chemin  de  la  gloire. 

Of  this  let  boys  who  want  to  go  to  sea  beware: 

(3.)    On  a  vu  mon  premier  flanquer  cles  citadelles; 
Moti  dernier  est  metal ; 

Sur  mer  les  vents  du  nord  au  pilote  rebelles 
Font  souvent  mon  entier. 

Whoever  loves  pet  birds  will  guess  this: 

(4.)    Mon  second  est  deux  fois  en  terre  ; 
Mon  premier  est  un  bon  guteau  ; 
Mon  troisieme  est  dans  la  riviere; 
Et  mon  tout  est  un  tendre  oiseau. 

Here  is  a  lesson  for  some  great  statesman  of  the  future : 

(5.)    II  est  rare  qu'en  politique 
De  sincerite  1'on  se  pique, 
Souvent  aussi  dans  mon  entier 
L'orateur  qni  fait  mon  premier 
En  rueme  temps  fait  mon  dernier. 

One  of  our  future  major-generals  will  guess  this: 

(6.)    Mon  entier  pour  le  militaire 
Est  un  effet  d'equipment; 
On  voit  dans  mon  premier 
Plus  d'un  vaisseau  de  guerre  : 
Dans  mon  second  la  fetnme  serre 
Son  mouchoir  et  son  argent. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  some  wise  mathematical  head  who 
shall  bring  all  nations  to  use  the  same  weights  and  measures: 

(7.)    Avant  qu'on  fit  en  France  1'invention 
Du  systtime  decimal 
Le  fruitier  mesurait  le  charbon 
Au  moyen  de  mon  total ; 
Le  stere  du  nouveau  systrme 
Mesure  aujour  d'hui  mon  premier, 
Et  le  decalitre  lui  meme 
Doit  remplacer  mou  dernier. 


There!  your  bonny  brow  up- 
turning. 

On  the  daintiest  of  noses 
Put    them.      What   a   look   of 

learning 

For  that  dimpled  face  upturning 
Its  cherubic  smiles  and  roses! 

Peep  with  starry  glances  through 

them, 
Laugh   and   kick   and   crow 

with  pleasure. 

Do  you  take  so  kindly  to  them? 
Looks    the    sunshine    brighter 

through  thrmv 
Am  I  fairer,  too,  my  treasure  ? 

Ah!  you  think  it.  most  amusing, 
Wearing  glasses;   don't  you, 

Baby? 

When  their  aid  there's  no  re- 
fusing, 

Then,  my  pet,  this  game,  amus- 
ing, 
Will  not  be  so  funny,  maybe. 


PUZZLES  FROM  PARIS. 

LAST  week  we  amused  our- 
selves with  some  French 
enigmas.  This  time  we  will 
try  charades.  I  wonder  who 
ran  tell  just  what  the  distinc- 
tion isf  An  enigma  is  a  word 
puzzle  the  answer  to  which  is 
contained  in  a  single  word  or 
thought ;  a  charade  is  a  word 
puzzle  in  which  each  syllable 
contains  an  enigma.  This  seems 
much  more  difficult  when  we 
think  of  the  foreign  language 
in  which  we  are  working.  Yet 
I  fancy  many  wise  little  heads 
will  guess  the  following  cha- 
rades with  very  little  trouble. 

CHARADES. 

Whoever   can   make   a  nice 
salad  will  guess  this: 

11.)   Quanrt   mon  premier  est  mon 

dernier, 
II  a  le  goftt  de  mon  entier. 


YOU    CAN'T    TELL    HIM  ANYTHING. 
'  Always  use  plenty  of  water,  or  the  blacking  won't  stick." 
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THAT  DISREPUTABLE  CAT. 

BY  ALLAN  FORMAX 

NOBODY  knew  where  lie  came  from,  and  certainly  no- 
body invited  him  to  come.      He  walked  into  the  din- 
ing-room one  summer  evening  through  the  open  window, 
and  Happing  one  mangled  ear,  or  rather  the  fragment  of 
an  car,  which  remained  a  silent  witness  of  many  a  hard- 
'nt  hattle,  he  surveyed  the  family  calmly,  and,  curl- 
iiiir  up  on  the  sofa,  went  to  sleep. 

I  .ook  at  that  disreputable  cat !"  exclaimed  mother,  and 
the  entire  family  joined  in  a  chorus  of  "Scat!"  But  he 
did  not  "scat";  he  simply  opened  his  remaining  eye, 
winked  good-naturedly,  aud  went  to  sleep  again.  His 
impudence  was  so  cool,  so  determined,  that  we  were 
speechless,  and  he  was  allowed  to  remain  until  we  had 
tinished  dinner,  when  father  said  to  Tom:  "Take  that 
disreputable  cat  out  into  the  back  yard  and  give  him 
something  to  eat  and  let  him  go." 

But  the  disreputable  cat  had  no  idea  of  going.  He  h;id 
come  to  stay.  When  the  servant  opened  the  door  in  the 
morning,  he  walked  calmly  in  aud  took  up  his  place  on 
i  in'  sofa,  where  we  found  him  when  we  assembled  at  the 
breakfast  table.  As  the  various  members  of  the  family 
entered  the  room,  his  catship  was  treated  to  a  shower  of 
"  -rats"  aud  exclamations  which  would  have  disconcerted 
a  less  self-possessed  cat.  But  it  had  not  the  slightest  effect 
niii MI  him;  he  simply  yawned,  winked  blandly  with  his 
single  eye.  and  went  to  sleep  again.  The  fact  that  he 
was  unwelcome,  or  that  his  general  appearance  was  not 
such  as  to  warrant  an  enthusiastic  reception  into  a  re- 
spectable family  circle,  never  seemed  to  strike  him,  or,  if 
it  did,  he  did  not  mind.  He  hung  around  the  house  for 
a  day  or  two,  until  one  morning  mother  gazed  at  him, 
asleep  on  the  sofa,  and  exclaimed,  in  despair: 

"  What  are  we  going  to  do  with  that  disreputable  cat  .'" 

"  What  is  he  going  to  do  with  us?  you'd  better  say,''  re- 
plied father,  sarcastically.  "He's  taken  possession." 

"  But  he  looks  so  much  like  a  tramp,"  objected  mother, 
faintly. 

"  He  does  look  like  a  hard  case,"  replied  father,  laugh- 
ing. And  there  the  subject  was  dropped. 

The  cat  had  won  by  his  impudence ;  and  from  that  day 
he  was  recognized  as  a  humble  member  of  the  family. 
\Yc  tried  to  christen  him,  and  called  him  Tom  until  our 
own  Tom  objected,  then  it  was  Mose  and  Rough  and 
Tramp  and  half  a  dozen  other  appropriate  names,  all  of 
which  he  accepted  with  the  same  easy  philosophy  which 
distinguished  all  his  actions. 

But,  after  all,  we  found  it  easier  to  refer  to  him  as  "that 
disreputable  cat" — a  title  which  he  recognized  by  blinking 
his  lone  eye  aud  pricking  up  the  fragment  of  ear  in  a 
most  ridiculous  fashion.  He  grew  fat  and  healthy,  but 
no  amount  of  prosperity,  of  good  dinners,  and  comfortable 
naps  could  restore  his  lost  eye  or  ragged  ear ;  he  only  look- 
ed more  like  a  tramp.  He  never  seemed  to  have  any  de- 
sire to  be  petted,  though  he  endured  stroking  from  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  blinking  in  a  half-contemptuous  way 
at  any  evidence  of  kindness  on  our  part.  He  slept  most 
i  if  t  lie  time ;  in  fact,  I  never  saw  a  cat  which  spent  so  much 
of  its  life  in  dreamy  repose. 

He  would  dream  too,  and  often  surprised  the  family  by 
suddenly  starting  up  from  the  sofa  with  most  unearthly 
howls,  and  then  calmly  turning  over  to  sleep  again.  Pros- 
perity, however,  developed  two  annoying  traits  of  character 
in  "that  disreputable  cat."  One  was  a  most  decided  ob- 
ui  to  being  put  out  hi  the  yard  at  night  (and  he  would 
quietly  sneak  off  and  hide  in  the  most  unheard-of  places 
when  bed-time  came) ;  the  other  was  a  most  intense  hatred 
of  any  one  outside  of  our  own  family.  When  visitors 
came,  he  would  arch  his  back,  fluff  out  his  tail,  and  spit 
and  growl  at  them,  and  several  times  it  was  with  the  great- 
est difficulty  that  he  was  restrained  from  flying  at  them. 


Beggars  were  his  especial  aversion,  or,  in  fact,  any  one  who 
did  not  come  tip  to  his  standard  of  elegance  of  attire.  This 
trait  was  sometimes  funny,  but  oftener  annoying,  and  we 
daily  debated  plans  for  getting  rid  of  him. 

Finally.  <  me  afternoon  when  we  could  stand  it  110  longer, 
Tom  and  I  bundled  him  into  a  basket,  took  him  far  out  be- 
yond the  Park,  and  let  him  loose.  He  gave  us  one  re- 
proachful look  from  his  single  eye  as  he  jumped  from  the 
basket,  and  sped  across  the  fields,  and  we  returned  home 
feeling  triumphant,  but  somewhat  guilty. 

As  we  went  in  to  dinner  the  cook  said,  "Master  Tom,  I 
thought  you  tuck  that  cat  away  this  afternoon  C 

"We  did,"  replied  Tom,  shortly. 

"Well,  I  think  it  was  about  an  hour  before  you  got 
home  that  I  saw  him  shoot  in  through  the  back  door  and 
up  the  stairs." 

A  search  was  made.  No  sign  of  the  cat  was  found, 
and  it  was  decided  that  cook  must  be  mistaken. 

That  night,  about  twelve  o'clock,  a  slight  noise  was 
heard  upstairs,  followed  by  a  most  unearthly  yowling, 
mingled  with  muttered  oaths.  Father,  Tom,  aud  I  ap- 
peared in  the  hall  at  the  same  moment,  and  saw  a  man 
dashing  down-stairs,  about  six  steps  at  a  time,  with  "  that 
disreputable  cat"  clinging  tightly  to  his  shoulders,  scratch- 
ing and  spitting  and  growling  with  all  his  strength.  He 
was  nearly  at  the  bottom,  when  he  gave  a  yell  of  pain  and 
fell.  We  ran  down,  secured  him,  called  for  the  police, 
and  had  him  taken  to  the  station-house.  The  next  day, 
in  court,  he  explained  how  he  had  effected  his  entrance 
through  the  scuttle,  and  was  softly  descending  the  attic 
stairs,  when  something  suddenly  landed  on  his  shoulders 
with  a  horrible  yell,  and  began  to  make  vicious  scratches 
at  his  eyes.  He  was  trying  to  escape,  when  we  caught 
him.  The  cat  had  bitten  through  his  ear,  and  the  pain 
caused  him  to  stumble  and  fall. 

That  night  the  "disreputable  cat"  was  asleep,  as  usual, 
oil  the  sofa  in  the  dining-room,  and  took  all  our  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  with  his  old  philosophical  indifference. 
From  that  time,  however,  no  thought  of  getting  rid  of  him 
was  ever  expressed.  He  is  getting  older  and  fatter  and 
lazier  now,  but  not  a  bit  more  respectable  in  appearance. 
Despite  a  good  home  and  all  the  comforts  the  most  luxu- 
rious cat  could  desire,  he  preserves  his  tramp-like  appear- 
ance and  air  of  cool  impudence.  He  will  never  be  any- 
thing but  "that  disreputable  cut.'' 


JO'S    O  P  P  O  R  T  U  N I T  \Y 

BY    LUCY    C.   LILLIE, 
AUTHOR  OF  "  NAN'."  '•  ROLF  HOUSE,"  ETC.,  ETC. 


CHAPTER  XXII.— (Continued.) 

EVERY  eye  was  fixed  upon  the  girl  as  she  stood  there, 
with  that  mute  appeal  in  her  gaze,  which,  however, 
no  one  understood  as  coming  from  her  fear  that  she  would 
not  be  believed;   but  only  Faith's  eyes  met  hers  with 
recognition. 

The  questioning  began.     What  was  her  name  : 

Jo  faltered  an  instant,  but  said,  in  a  low,  clear  voice, 
"Josephine  Mary  Brooke." 

"How  old?" 

"Sixteen  last  month,  sir;  born  in  Bayberry.     Father 
was  in  the  United  States  navy;  both  parents  dead"  (in  , 
answer  to  questions). 

She  was  to  state,  if  she  pleased,  her  knowledge  of  the 
events  of  the  30th  of  May.  187- . 

The  color  flamed  into  Jo's  face  for  an  instant,  deep  a* 
the  very  heart  of  a  damask  rose,  and  as  quickly  faded, 

*  Beguu  in  No.  324.  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
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leaving'  the  girl  winter  than  before;  but  her  voice,  low 
as  it  was,  faltering  sometimes,  and  with  that  suppressed 
note  of  a  sob  in  it  once  or  twice,  went  on,  reaching  every 
listener;  her  eyes  gradually  drifting — as  they  all  remem- 
bered later — for  the  most  part  away  from  Faith,  away 
from  the  audience,  judge,  and  jury,  toward  the  open  win- 
dow, beyond  which  was  a  stretch  of  the  lovely  country 
and  the  line  of  the  shining  summer  sea. 

"Miss  Emerson  knows,  I  think,  sir.1' Jo  said,  looking 
for  a  moment  at  the  lawyer  who  had  questioned  her, 
"that  I  went  to  her  school  a  long  time,  and  she  was  very 
good  to  me,  and  I  was  sick  once  for  five  weeks,  I  think,  at 
her  house.  So  I  knew  all  the  ways  of  the  house;  that  is. 
where  her  rooms  were,  you  know. 

"I  was  up  there  one  day— it  must  have  been  that  30th 
of  May  you  were  talking  about,  sir — and  I  was  with  Miss 
Faith  in  a  little  hall  where  she  had  shelves  for  different 
things.  I  had  been  helping  her  put  labels  on  some  jars. 
We  were  talking,  and  I  remember" — for  a  second  Jo's 
glance  sought  Faith's,  resting  there  while  she  smiled 
faintly — "she  said  I  was  very  small  for  my  age.  I  was 
working  at  the  window-sash  at  the  time,  and  I  said  it 
seemed  very  loose." 

"  Did  any  one  interrupt  your  conversation  ?" 

Mr.  Hogencamp  put  this  question. 

"Yes,  sir;  Mary,  the  cook,  came  and  talked  about  the 
dinner  party.  I  don't  remember  much  more  of  that  day. 
except  that  we  put  flowers  in  the  dining-room,  and  I  saw 
Miss  Faith  dressed  for  the  party." 

Jo  paused,  with  a  slight  quiver  of  her  lip. 

"At  what  hour  flo  you  think  you  left  the  house?" 

The  lawyer  put  the  question  very  gently. 

"It  was  about  six  o'clock,  I  think,  sir,  for  I  know  I 
met  some  of  the  mill-hands  going  home.  I  met  George 
Moxon." 

The  very  mention  of  the  name  sent  a  thrill  through 
the  whole  court-room. 

"I  met  him  at  the  corner  of  the  bridge." 

"How  did  he  seem?" 

"He  was  in  a  bad  temper,  I  thought.  He  stopped  me 
and  asked  me  if  I  knew  where  Sandy  Martin  or  his  father 
•were.  I  said  I  didn't.  I  remember  his  saying  he'd  find 
Sandy  before  night.  I  was  in  a  hurry,  and  I  went  right 
on.  Shall  I  tell  you,  please,  just  as  I  did  Mr.  Burton  ?" 

"Go  right  on;  tell  all  that  you  remember  from  that 
point  until  the  next  morning." 

Jo  steadied  herself,  putting  one  hand  on  the  railing 
before  her,  and  then  went  on. 

"  When  I  got  home  I  glanced  in  the  window,  and  saw 
three  men  at  the  table  talking.  My  grandfather  was  in 
his  own  chair  by  the  fire.  I  knew  the  men ;  they  were 
Rycrson  and  Tucker  and  Job  Martin.  I  knew  they 
couldn't  mean  any  good.  I  can't  remember  just  what  I 
heard  them  say;  it  was  something  about  'to-night  being' 
the  best  for  the  game.'  I  slipped  around  to  the  back  of 
the  house  until  they  went  away,  and  then  I  went  in,  and 
asked  grandfather  what  he  let  them  come  there  for.  He 
put  me  off,  but  said  something  about  Miss  Emerson  hav- 
ing fine  jewelry  and  silver  and  such  like,  and  somehow  it 
frightened  me.  I  felt  almost  sure  harm  was  meant.  I 
was  upstairs  in  my  room  all  the  evening.  I  heard  the 
men  come  back,  and  they  talked  a  great  deal,  and  I  heard 
them  ask  if  grandfather  thought  I'd  'help  the  job  along,' 
and  he  said  no — he  knew  I  wouldn't.  Then  he  said  he'd 
go  upstairs  and  see  if  I  was  asleep.  I  got  in  under  the 
clothes,  for  I  was  afraid  if  he  found  me  up  something 
dreadful  would  happen.  He  came  to  the  door  and  looked 
in.  I  kept  my  eyes  shut,  and — and  prayed  he  wouldn't 
catch  me  or  beat  me.  He  went  down,  after  looking  in  for 
•a  minute;  and  then.  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  I  turned 
sick  and  faint,  like  I  used  to  get  up  at  Miss  Emerson's. 
Seemed  as  if  I  must  have  fallen  asleep  or  something. 

"When  I  did  rouse  up  it  was  a  great  deal  later.     The 


men  had  gone  and  come  back  again.  I  knew  thev  meant 
mischief  for  Miss  Emerson,  for  I'd  heard  words  about  tin- 
party  going  on  there.  I  watched  out  of  the  window  in 
my  room,  and  when  I  saw  them  all  stealing  out  of  the 
house  I  slipped  down  and  out  of  the  door,  and  I  crept 
after  them." 

Jo  paused  again.  It  seemed  to  her  as  though  she  was 
once  more  speeding  along  in  the  darkness  of  that  long- 
ago  summer's  night;  once  more  trembling  as  she  shrunk 
into  a  doorway,  or  watched  the  three  figures  stealthily 
walking  on  ahead  of  her. 

"They  went  up  the  old  beach  road,"  Jo  continued, 
"and  I  followed  as  near  as  I  dared.  Just  before  they 
reached  the  corner  where  the  road  goes  clown  the  cliff, 
one  of  the  men  stood  still.  It  was  Job  Martin.  I  was 
afraid  he  was  going  to  turn  back,  but  he  only  stood  still 
while  the  others  went  slowly  on.  I  hung  back,  afraid  of 
Job's  seeing  me.  Then  I  saw  he  was  waiting  for  some 
one.  It  was  a  bright  night,  and  where  I  stood  I  could 
see  everything  plainly.  I  saw  George  Moxoii  and  Sandy 
Martin  come  up  the  cliff  together." 

The  silence  in  the  court-room  was  such  that  the  sound 
of  Jo's  voice  seemed  to  grow  more  and  more  distinct. 
The  sunshine  outside  and  the  distant  echoes  from  the 
street,  the  shadows  flickering  from  a  maple-tree  near  the 
window  at  one  end  of  the  room,  all  seemed  fixed  after- 
ward upon  Faith's  mind  as  belonging  to  just  that  mo- 
ment; and  when  she  thought  of  it  there  seemed  to  her 
something  solemn  in  the  face  and  figure  of  the  girl  who 
was  making  this  anxious  silence;  for  all  of  Jo's  heart  and 
soul  seemed  to  come  into  her  voice  and  eyes  as  she  went 
on,  only  striving  to  make  her  story  believed  and  to  save 
Sandy's  life. 

"Sandy  spoke  to  his  father.  I  could  not  hear  all  that 
he  said,  but  he  spoke  of  some  yacht,  and  Job  answered, 
angrily,  I  think,  lie  hadn't  anything  to  do  with  it.  I  dis- 
tinctly heard  Moxon  say,  'You're  bent  on  other  game,' 
and  Job  seemed  to  draw  him  one  side  to  whisper.  They 
went  down  the  cliff  together." 

"And  Sandy  Martin  ?" 

"Sandy  stood  still  a  moment,  and  then  joined  the  oth- 
ers. I  knew,  from  what  I  heard  them  say  later,  that  Job  had 
told  him  to  tell  them  to  wait  at  the  cross-roads  for  him." 

"Did  they  wait?" 

"I  think  they  may  have  waited  two  minutes — not 
more." 

"Did  anything  happen  ?" 

"I  thought  I  heard  low  voices  below  the  cliff,  and  I  ran 
on  a  little  way.  I  thought  I  could  get  around  by  the  side 
road  ahead  of  the  men  and  alarm  the  house,  but  as  I  was 
turning  off,  my  foot  caught  in  something,  and  I  fell.  The 
men  saw  me.  It  took  about  a  minute  for  me  to  get  lip 
again,  and — I  don't  know  how  it  came  into  my  head,  but 
I  thought  all  of  a  sudden  of  a  plan." 

Jo  looked  at  Faith,  and  quickly  away  again. 

"I  remembered  the  loose  window  in  the  hall.  I  tried 
to  speak  in  the  roughest  way,  like  they  were  used  to  with 
me,  and  I  said  I  could  help  'em  into  the  house  a  better  way 
than  they  had  thought  of." 

Any  one  watching  the  prisoner's  face  would  have  seen, 
by  the  way  it  lighted  from  time  to  time,  that  his  memory 
confirmed  every  statement  Jo  made;  but  the  eyes  of  the 
two  rarely  met.  Jo  went  on,  a  little  hurriedly:  "I  thought 
if  I  got  into  the  house,  you  see,  any  sort  of  way,  I  could 
rush  and  alarm  every  one  at  once;  so  I  went  on,  and  kept 
pretending  to  be  friendly.  I  was  friendly  even  to  Sandy." 
The  color  came  and  went  again  in  Jo's  white  cheeks. 
"Everyone  knew  how  I  fought  with  him;  we  were  never 
good  friends;  every  one  in  the  Row  knew  that.  I  told 
them  of  the  window,  and  I  sa-d  if  they'd  help  me  in  I 
could  unfasten  the  side  door.  I  remember  I  laughed,  and 
said  it  wa's  a  good  thing  after  all  I  was  so  little  of  my  age. 
We  were  near  the  orchard  g-ate  then,  and  once  in  a  while 
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Sand}1  spoke  to  me  or  I  to  him.  Once,  I  know,  he  said  it 
was  a  mean  job,  and  lie  wouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with 
it,  if  he  was  me.  I  remember  what  he  said  particularly," 
continued  Jo,  looking  intently  at  Mr.  Hogencamp's  anx- 
ious, kindly  face,  "because  it  made  me  feel  so  horrible 
even  to  seem  to  be  doing  anything  mean  or  to  hurt  her. 
I  said  to  Sandy,  why  didn't  he  give  it  up,  and  he  said  he 
would  only  he  was  afraid  of  his  father.  I  remember  lie 
said  he  had  tried  to  get  off,  but  he  daren't  show  his  face 
to  his  father  if  he  did;  but  he  declared  he  wouldn't  touch 
a  thing  once  we  were  in  the  house." 

As  Jo  spoke,  it  was  strange  to  all  the  rest  to  see  the 
face  of  her  old  enemy  grow  pale  and  red,  and  soften  in  a 
way  that,  had  she  seen  it,  would  have  helped  her;  but,  as 
I  have  said,  Jo  rarely  looked  at  him.  But  if  any  one 
doubted  her  words,  they  had  the  confirmation  straight 
before  their  eyes  in  the  changes  passing  across  Sandy's 
haggard  countenance. 

"  When  we  got  to  the  window,"  Jo  went  on,  hurriedly. 
"  they  easily  opened  it.  I  was  in  great  haste  to  be  in ;  but 
we  were  startled  by  the  striking  of  the  stable  clock." 

There  was  a  pause,  a  breathless  silence  for  au  instant, 
until  Mr.  Hogencamp  said,  bending  eagerly  forward, 
"  What  hour  did  it  strike  ?" 

"One  o'clock;  I  remember  it  was  just  one  stroke." 

"And  then?" 

"The  next  thing  I  remember  is  Ryerson  lifting  me  in 
the  window,  and  seeing  Peters  come  in  the  door  at  the 
end  of  the  passage." 


Jo  waited.  She  knew 
well  enough  that  the  main 
point  of  her  evidence  in 
Sandy's  favor  had  been 
given.  While  the  lawyers 
talked  together,  while  a  low 
murmur  of  comment,  sug- 
gestion, exclamation,  etc., 
went  around  the  court- 
room, she  sat  down  in  the 
chair  placed  for  her  and 
rested  her  head  upon  her 
hand.  She  wondered,  in  a 
dreary  sort  of  way,  what 
was  to  come  next.  They 
knew,  she  supposed,  how 
no  one  of  those  who  had 
crowded  around  her  that 
night  would  allow  her  to 
speak — how  she  had  been 
hurried  off  to  jail.  WTas  it 
necessary  for  her  to  tell  the 
rest  ? 

Jo  raised  her  eyes,  and, 
looking  for  the  first  time  to 
the  left  of  the  court-room, 
met  an  unexpected  sight. 

Mrs.  Dawson  and  Rachel 
and  Mrs.  Bui-ton  sat  togeth- 
er— anxiety,  interest,  on  all 
three  fapes ;  so  far  no  hor- 
ror or  contempt  of  her. 
But  oh,  now  came  the  worst 
of  all.  Must  she  go  on, 
and  be  to  these  dear  friends 
disgraced  forever  ? 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

"WHERE,  then,"  said  the 
voice  of  Mr.  Hogencamp, 
bringing  Jo  back  to  her  task 
again — "where  did  you  last 
see  Alexander  Martin  ?" 

"He  was  by  the  window  among  the  men,  but  he  had 
disappeared  before  they  took  me  away.  I  believe  no  one 
at  Miss  Emerson's  knew  he  had  been  there." 

"Do  you  remember  giving  him  anything  to  hold  for 
you  ?" 

Jo  reflected.  "  As  I  was  being  lifted  in,"  she  said,  slow- 
ly, "I  think  the  handkerchief  I  had  tied  around  my  ankle, 
where  I  hurt  it,  came  off.  I  think  I  remember  Sandy's 
picking  it  up." 

"Describe  it." 

Jo  did  so.     The  lawyers  exchanged  glances. 

"Exactly  as  he  describes  it." assented  one  of  the  jury- 
men, who  had  been  listening  with  great  enjoyment  and  in- 
terest to  Jo's  story. 

"  He  was  gone,"  Jo  went  on,  in  answer  to  a  cross-exam- 
ining question.  "I  never  saw  him  since  until  to-day." 

"I  believe" — this  from  the  State  lawyer — "I  believe 
you  spent  the  next  day  in  jail?" 

Jo  spoke  clearly,  but  in  a  low  voice.  "Yes,  sir.  She 
came — Miss  Emerson.  I  told  her  I  never  meant  to  harm 
her.  I  told  her  how  it  was."  There  was  a  silence;  then 
Jo  said :  "She  promised  to  believe  me,  but  said  no  one  else 
in  all  Ash  field  would." 

' '  And  so,  when  Miss  Emerson  obtained  your  release,  you 
ran  away  ?" 

Jo  could  not  lift  her  eyes.  She  said,  "Yes,  sir."  And 
then  added:  "I  knew  I'd  only  bother  and  vex  her.  I 
couldn't  stay  and  be  in  jail,  and  know  I'd  never  meant  to 
hurt  her;  but  that  every  one  would  laugh  at  her  and 
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bother  her  for  being  good  to  me."  The  dark  sad  eyes  of 
the  girl  were  raised  now.  They  seemed  to  hold  burning 
tears,  though  none  fell  on  her  white  cheeks.  "  I  couldn't 
do  it.  I  thought  it  would  be  better  to  go  away  where  she'd 
never,  never  need  to  know." 

"And  did  you  hear  nothing  of  Moxon  being  murdered  ?" 

"No,  sir.  The  day  they  let  me  out  of  jail  I  didn't  stir 
from  the  house.  That  night  I  ran  away." 

Again  came  one  of  the  pauses  during  which  sounds  and 
sights  grew  painfully  bewildering.  Had  Jo  understood 
the  case,  known  more  than  that  the  main  point  at  issue 
was  the  proof  that  Sandy  Martin,  and  not  his  father,  was 
with  the  burglars  at  one  o'clock  that  night,  she  would  have 
understood  that  they  were  all  favorably  impressed,  and 
discussing  what  should  be  done  next ;  that  a  general  air  of 
relief  pervaded  the  court-room;  that  some  one  had  leaned 
over  and  whispered  a  word  in  Sandy's  ear  which  made  the 
young  man's  rough  face  kindle  with  joy.  But  to  Jo  it  all 
seemed  only  a  painful  waiting  for  some  sort  of  sentence  to 
be  pronounced  upon  herself. 

It  was  something  of  a  relief  when  she  was  told  to  leave 
the  box,  when  some  one  led  her  out  into  the  next  room. 

She  went  instinctively  to  the  window,  sat  down,  and 
being  left  alone  for  a  moment,  crossed  her  arms  upon  the 
sill  and  leaned  her  head  wearily  upon  them.  All  that  she 
cared  for  now,  it  seemed  to  her,  was  to  be  taken  away  soon, 


to  have  it  all  over,  to  know  the  worst.  But  her  head 
ached ;  her  eyes  were  tired  with  the  confusion  of  faces,  the 
glare  of  the  sun,  the  holding  back  those  hot  tears  which 
hung  upon  her  eyelids,  now  were  all  but  falling-  down  her 
cheeks. 

When  she  was  summoned  back  for  a  slight  further  cross- 
examination  she  saw  at  once  that  Faith  and  Miss  Grace 
had  disappeared,  and  it  was  harder  to  speak  without  the 
protecting-  sense  of  her  nearness;  but  the  fact  was  that  the 
day  had  proven  almost  too  much  for  Faith.  When  Jo 
was  dismissed  the  first  time,  Miss  Emerson  had  been  called 
upon  for  such  testimony  as  she  could  give  which  would 
confirm  Jo's  story,  but  immediately  afterward  Dr.  Wraxall 
had  ordered  her  home. 

The  time  of  waiting  seemed  endless  to  Faith.  Bertie 
had  promised  to  bring  her  the  earliest  news  of  the  verdict, 
which,  it  was  supposed,  would  be  given  without  difficulty 
that  day;  but  the  afternoon  was  well  advanced  before 
Faith,  lying  on  the  sofa  in  the  library,  heard  her  cousin's 
step,  quick,  elastic,  impatient.  Almost  before  he  entered 
she  knew  what  he  had  to  say. 

"Not  guilty,  Faith!"  he  exclaimed,  joyfully.  "And 
oh,  isn't  it  fine  ?  As  you  said  once,  our  Jo  did  it." 

And  Bertie  turned  away  toward  the  window,  half 
ashamed  of  the  tears  that  sprang  into  his  eyes. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.  ] 


DING-DONG    BELLS. 


PARLOR  PARTERRES. 

BY    GEORGE    A.   BARTLETT. 

"\7ERY  enjoyable  performances  can  be  prepared  without 
V  trouble  in  any  room,  and  with  the  simple  materials 
which  any  house  can  furnish,  and  they  will  give  as  much 
pleasure  in  their  preparation  as  in  their  performance  if 
some  one  directs  them  who  has  taste  and  skill  in  such  mat- 
ters. Many  a  cold  or  stormy  day  may  be  thus  turned  into 
sunshine  for  the  little  ones,  who  can  easily  carry  out  for 
themselves  the  simple  directions  that  I  shall  give  below. 

The  costumes  and  furniture  will  be  described  with  each 
scene,  and  nothing  will  be  called  for  which  cannot  easily 
be  obtained  with  little  trouble  or  expense. 

THE  FLOWERY  BANK. 

This  lovely  scene  represents  a  green  bank  covered  with 
bright  flowers  through  which  the  laughing  faces  of  little 
children  are  peeping.  It  is  made  by  placing  across  the 
back  of  the  room  a  large  dining-table  with  a  box  on  it  at 
the  middle,  and  a  second  box  upon  the  centre  of  the  first. 
Little  girls  stand  upon  the  table  and  boxes  in  a  row,  which 
will  of  course  be  higher  in  the  centre  than  at  the  sides. 
Two  strips  of  wood  are  sawed  just  long  enough  to  reach 


the  ceiling,  and  a  curtain  of  green  cambric  is  tacked  upon 
them  across  the  room  between  the  table  and  the  audience. 
As  many  little  girls  as  possible  crowd  together  on  the  floor 
and  upon  the  table,  kneeling,  standing,  or  lying  down. 
Holes  are  cut  through  the  cambric,  through  every  one  of 
which  a  child's  face  is  thrust,  and  around  it  petals  or  flow- 
ers are  painted  or  sewed,  of  cloth  or  paper,  from  which 
they  can  be  cut  very  easily,  as  the  roughest  imitation  will 
produce  a  very  fine  effect.  Sunflowers,  roses,  or  any  large 
flowers  are  best  for  this  purpose,  and  the  closer  they  can 
be  placed  together  the  better.  A  little  taste  in  color  will 
enable  children  to  blend  them  effectively,  and  where  a 
space  occurs  the  outlines  of  leaves  can  be  drawn  in  chalk 
in  imitation  of  any  common  leaf.  The  tables  and  boxes 
are  placed  as  close  behind  the  green  curtain  as  possible. 

DING-DONG  BELLS. 

A  row  of  bells  are  seen,  the  heads  of  which  are  those 
of  little  girls,  who  sing  and  march  about,  forming  a  very 
funny  as  well  as  a  pretty  performance.  They  may  be 
of  graduated  heights  if  convenient,  and  of  any  number 
from  three  to  seven.  The  songs  may  be  found  in  any  col- 
lection of  nursery  airs,  or  may  be  of  a  more  serious  nature, 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  singers.  The  bells  are  made 
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very  easilj  l>\  lirst  making  two  rings  of  wire,  one  about 
two  and  a  half  aucl  the  other  three  and  a  half  feet  in 
diameter,  which  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  heights  of  the 
children.  The  smaller  ring  hangs  from  the  shoulders  of 
liild,  the  arms  being  held  close  1<>  the  sides:  the  other 
rin -_r  hangs  from  her  belt  by  four  cords.  A  cover  of  bronze 
( .r  dark  green  cambric  is  cut  in  gores  to  form  the  sides  <  if  t  he 
bell.  The  tones  of  the  bells  may  be  made  outside  by  strik- 
ing a  bar  of  steel,  or  by  a  glass  globe  which  is  struck  by  a 
!  covered  with  cloth.  These  costumes  are  also  very  use- 
ful for  a  fancy-dress  party,  or  any  occasion  where  a  quaint 
disguise  is  desired. 

HONOR  TO  ART. 

Three  girls,  dressed  in  white  cheese-cloth  arranged  with 
baby  waists  and  clinging  skirts,  are  bearing  upon  their 
shoulders  a  marble  bust.  Two  of  the  bearers  stand  with 
faces  toward  the  front,  and  the  third  stands  between  them 
a  hi  lie  in  advance,  with  her  face  turned  over  her  right 
shoulder.  The  bust  is  personated  by  a  young  lady  whose 
head  and  shoulders  alone  are  visible  above  the  round 
board  which  she  holds  on  her  forearms  and  the  flat  of 
her  hands  turned  upward.  This  board  must  be  light,  and 
covered  with  white  cloth  on  top,  and  have  a  piece  of  dark 
cloth  tacked  on  the  front  edge  long  enough  to  touch  the 
floor  and  hide  the  young  lady  who  stands  behind  it  on  a 
box  high  enough  to  make  the  board  seem  to  rest  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  bearers.  This  board  has  a  hole  on  the 
back  edge  large  enough  to  fit  around  the  shoulders  of  the 
bust  when  the  arms  are  held  close  to  the  body.  The  shoul- 
ders t  >f  the  lady  who  personates  the  bust  are  draped  in  plain 
folds  of  white  cloth,  her  face  is  chalked  white,  and  her  hair 
covered  with  white  cotton  wadding,  with  coils  and  braids  of 
the  same  material.  A  dark  curtain  or  door  behind  the  bust 
ad.ls  to  the  effect,  which  is  very  line  and  easy  to  produce. 

"Zephyrs   bviglit  on  breezy  wing 
Change  chill  winter  intu  sprin;_'." 

A  table  across  the  room  is  first  covered  with  green  cam- 
bric, over  which  a  fur-lined  cloak  or  a  fur  robe  is  thrown 
to  hide  the  green.  Upon  this  tin-one  a  figure  stands  draped 
ill  a  long  cloak,  the  head  covered  with  a  felt  hat,  and  snow 
made  of  cotton  batting  is  plentifully  scattered  over  the 
throne  and  its  occupant,  who  stands  leaning-  on  a  staff, 
his  long  hair  and  flowing  beard  (which  are  both  fastened 
to  the  hat)  being  made  of  yarn  or  flax.  Four  little  girls, 
each  dressed  in  tarlatan  muslin  of  various  colors,  enter, 
one  from  each  corner,  and  circle  around  him,  blowing 
with  all  their  might  long  trumpets  of  card-board  covered 
with  silver  paper.  Soon  Winter  melts  away,  and  in  his 
place  a  little  girl  is  seen  dressed  in  white  muslin  adorned 
with  pink  roses.  Winter's  cloak  and  hat  being  thrown  off 
together,  fall  behind  the  table,  the  cover  of  which  is  at  tin- 
same  moment  pulled  off  in  front  by  a  boy  who  has  been 
concealed  under  it,  and  who  draws  it  beneath  the  green  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  little  girl  upon  the  table  strikes 
an  attitude,  bending  forward  and  pointing  upward  with 
her  right  hand,  in  which  she  holds  a  lily,  which  was  fast- 
ened in  her  belt.  Then  the  four  Zephyrs  advance  and  kneel 
in  homage. 
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Don nn,  with  everything  set   and  drawing,  was 
heading  well  out  to  the  open  sea  before  Dan  Darling 
had  much  opportunity  of  looking  about  him. 

Two  or  three  things  rather  out  of  the  ordinary  caught 
his  attention  at  once.  The  schooner  herself,  which  was 
in  ballast,  appeared  of  much  broader  beam  and  lighter 
draught  than  he  had  supposed.  Through  the  open  hatch 
he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  great  mass  of  rigging  of  all  sizes 


and  kinds  lying  on  the  ballast  below — immense  purchase 
blocks  and  heavy  ground-tackle,  hawsers  and  mooring 
chains  in  endless  variety.  Instead  of  the  ordinary  ship's 
boat,  the  Donna  carried  two  long,  sharp  whale-boats — one 
slung  at  the  stern  davits,  the  other  upturned  on  the  main- 
deck. 

"And  thirteen — fourteen  men,''  he  mused,  glancing 
at  the  motley  dark-skinned  crew  of  hardy-looking  French 
and  Spanish  Creoles  who  were  grouped  here  and  there, 
gesticulating  and  chattering  in  a  peculiar  patois,  while 
one  or  two  of  them  would  turn  their  restless  black  eyes 
in  his  own  direction  from  time  to  time. 

Supper  was  duly  announced  by  a  gigantic  negro  cook, 
and  Dan  was  not  long  in  joining  the  port  watch,  into 
which  he  had  been  chosen,  as  they  gathered  about  the 
windlass  in  the  soft  on-coming  twilight,  every  man  being 
provided  with  the  sailor's  tea  equipments  of  tin  pan,  pot, 
and  spoon.  There  was  the  usual  coffee,  sweetened  with 
molasses,  and  a  large  wooden  kid  containing  an  olla  po- 
drida  of  beans,  salt  fish,  Chili  peppers,  yam,  plantain,  gar- 
lic, and  sweet  oil  stewed  together  into  one  savory  whole. 
Dan  was  too  hungry  to  be  critical,  and  the  relish  with 
which  he  ate  his  own  share  of  the  repast  seemed  to  please 
his  new  shipmates,  who  smiled  approvingly  as  he  helped 
himself  to  a  second  portion. 

"Say,  Juan,"  said  Dan  to  the  young  Creole  sitting  next 
him,  "what  is  the  Donna — a  trading  vessel?" 

The  Creole  stared,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  without 
replying,  repeated  the  question  in  his  own  language  to  the 
others.  More  staring  and  shoulder-shrugging',  followed 
by  a  general  laugh. 

"  Quien  sabe  ?"  (who  knows?)  was  Juan's  characteristic 
answer. 

But  old  Matteo,  a  scarred  sailor  with  a  fiercely  twisted 
gray  mustache,  was  more  communicative.  "No;  no 
coasting.  El  Donna  what  you  'Merican  call  '  wrecker'," 
he  briefly  explained,  to  Dan's  excessive  surprise  and  alarm. 

And  yet  it  was  possible  that  Captain  Despardo  might 
have  business  in  the  States,  for  all  that.  He  surely  could 
not  have  lied  to  him  so  coolly.  But  when,  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  Dan  took  his  first  wheel  from  eight  to  ten, 
a  glance  at  the  compass  not  only  dispelled  his  lingering 
hopes,  but  deepened  his  feeling  of  alarm.  S.S.E.  was 
hardly  the  course  for  the  Florida  capes;  yet  the  Donna, 
close-hauled  on  the  wind,  was  thus  heading,  and  Dan 
looked  up  inquiringly  into  the  face  of  Captain  Despardo, 
whose  gay  attire  of  the  previous  day  had  been  laid  aside  for 
a  flaming  red  shirt,  dingy  duck  trousers  held  in  place  by  a 
sailor's  belt,  with  knife  and  sheath  attachment,  a  dilapi- 
dated slouch  hat,  no  stockings,  and  faded  carpet  slippers. 

"No  talk;  watch  you  steering!"  growled  the  Captain, 
who  had  evidently  laid  aside  his  smooth  shore  manners 
with  his  fine  clothes.  And  Dan  was  obliged  to  choke 
back  his  words,  which,  after  all,  would  avail  nothing. 
Here  he  was,  and  here  he  must  stay  till  the  Donna  put 
into  port,  and  then — 

But  unfortunately  the  days  drifted  by,  and  there  were 
no  signs  that  the  vessel  was  seeking  a  port  of  destination. 
With  a  lookout  kept  continually  aloft,  Captain  Despardo 
sailed  the  swift-winged  Donna  hither  and  thither  over 
the  blue  of  the  Spanish  main,  very  much  as  his  possible 
ancestor,  Captain  Brand,  of  the  freebooting  schooner  Cen- 
tijii'ile,  had  done  something  like  half  a  century  before. 

Fair  weather  or  foul,  apart  from  the  necessary  duties  of 
taking  in,  making,  or  trimming  sail,  the  Donna's  crew  led 
a,  listless,  idle  life.  They  lay  about  deck,  or  in  their  berths 
below,  smoked,  slept,  played  cards,  or  squabbled  at  their 
pleasure,  unchecked  by  the  officers,  who  during  the  day  took 
turns  with  a  powerful  glass  in  the  topmast  cross-trees. 

Some  twenty-five  miles  from  Six-pound  Key  light  lies 
a  small,  low  group  of  coral  keys,  called  Los  Palnias,  pre- 
sumably from  the  fact  that  a  solitary  palm-tree  on  the 
larger  of  the  group  is  a  notable  landmark  for  navigators 
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in  that  vicinity.  Inside,  or  to  the  westward,  the  water 
shoals  from  five  fathoms  to  breaking  reefs ;  outside,  a  deep- 
sea  lead  can  scarce  find  bottom. 

The  sun  was  hiding  its  flaming  face  in  a  cloud  study  of 
purple  and  old  gold  as  the  Donna,  with  the  dropped  peaks 
of  her  sails  swaying  leisurely  in  the  declining  sea-breeze, 
lav  hove  to,  gently  rising  and  falling  on  the  long,  lazy 
swells,  a  cable's  length  or  so  distant  from  Los  Palinas. 
Several  of  the  crew,  among  whom  was  Dan,  stood  idly  at 
the  rail,  watching  with  evident  interest  three  of  their 
number  who.  having  landed  from  the  whale-boat  on  the 
largest  of  the  group,  were  standing  together  under  the 
tall  palm-tree,  into  the  leafy  top  of  which  a  fourth  had 
aseended  by  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  climbing  irons,  and  was 
attaching  a  block  through  which  a  line  was  rove  to  the 
end  of  a  broken  spar  projecting  arm-like  from  among  the 
broad  leaves.  Having  brought  the  end  of  the  line  down 
with  him,  a  large  signal  lantern,  with  a  red  glass  front 
and  powerful  radiator  at  the  back,  was  lighted  and  run 
aloft,  where,  moved  by  a  clock-work  arrangement  in  the 
base,  it  began  very  slowly  and  deliberately  to  turn  round 
and  round. 

"For  signalizing  some  vessel,  eh,  Matteo  ?"  carelessly 
asked  Dan,  with  a  vague  hope  that  in  some  way  it  might 
presage  a  return  to  port. 

"Sig — nalize!  Oh  si,  Americano;  certain,"  replied 
Matteo,  with  a  short  cough,  as  the  four  men  returned  with 
the  boat,  which  was  left  towing  astern,  and  the  Dun  mi. 
writh  her  sails  flattened  down,  was  put  off  on  the  port  tack, 
while  Captain  Despardo,  who  had  been  aloft  nearly  all 
the  afternoon  watching  the  upper  sails  of  a  square-rigger 
bound  to  the  northward  and  westward,  slowly  descended, 
and  went  below  for  another  look  at  the  chart. 

The  short  tropical  twilight  gave  place  to  a  soft  darkness, 
against  which  overhead  the  stars  glistened  like  diamonds 
against  a  background  of  bluish-black  velvet.  Astern,  the 
dull  red  glow  of  the  signal  lantern  alternately  appeared 
and  disappeared,  and  as  Dan  took  the  wheel  at  eight  bells 
the  thought  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  it  would  be 
both  natural  and  easy  for  a  vessel  to  mistake  it  for  the  red 
revolving  light  on  Six-pound  Shot  Keys;  and  with  this 
thought  came  another,  which  made  him  turn  suddenly  pale 
and  catch  his  breath  at  the  mere  supposition. 

But  ridiculing  himself  for  his  folly,  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  his  duty,  which  really,  with  the  smooth  sea  and 
light  southerly  breeze,  the  Donna  needed  only  the  merest 
touch  of  a  spoke  now  and  then  to  keep  her  on  her  course. 

Ricardo,  the  mate,  nervously  chewing  at  the  end  of  an 
unlighted  cigar,  stood  with  Captain  Despardo  staring  in- 
tently over  the  quarter  rail  into  the  darkness,  neither  of 
them  speaking  for  a  long  time.  Suddenly,  with  a  mut- 
tered exclamation,  he  brought  his  hand  down  heavily  on 
the  Captain's  shoulder. 

' "  She  is  trapped — by  the  bones  of  St.  Anthony,  Capita  n  .'" 
he  exclaimed,  exultantly ;  and  as  with  a  muttered  response 
in  Spanish  Captain  Despardo  hurried  forward,  followed 
by  the  mate,  Dan,  across  whose  mind  flashed  the  possible 
meaning  of  the  exclamation,  quickly  turned  his  eyes  in 
the  direction  indicated.  Broad  on  the  starboard  beam 
of  the  schooner,  which  was  heading  about  E.S.E.,  two 
tiny  pencil  points  of  light— the  one  green  and  the  other 
red — appeared  against  the  background  of  darkness.  Then 
all  was  plain  to  the  quick-witted  young  New-Englander. 

"The  square-rigger  we  saw  at  sundown,''  he  said,  under 
his  breath,  as  he  glanced  back  at  the  compass,  "and  run- 
ning straight  for  the  shoals  inside  that  false  light.'' 

"  Keep  full  there !"  interrupted  the  deep  voice  of  Despar- 
do, who,  with  the  entire  schooner's  company,  was  standing 
on  the  main-deck  intently  watching  the  approaching  sail. 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir!"  was  the  reply,  as,  pushing  the  wheel  up 
a  spoke  or  two,  Dan  proceeded  with  a  fast-beating  heart 
to  act  upon  a  sudden  thought  which  had  come  to  him  like 
an  inspiration.  Slipping  his  feet  out  of  his  shoes,  he 


stepped  softly  to  the  taffrail,  where,  grasping  the  painter 
of  the  towing  boat,  he  lowered  himself  over  the  stern  and 
slid  down  into  the  boat  itself  with  inconceivable  rapidity. 
Cutting  the  line  with  his  sheath-knife,  i>an.as  the  boat 
drifted  astern  in  the  shadowy  gloom,  shipped  the  rudder, 
stepped  the  light  mast,  shook  out.  the  sail,  which  set  with 
an  ordinary  sprit,  and  springing  lightly  into  the  stern 
sheets,  trimmed  aft  the  she,-t.  seized  the  tiller,  and  in  an- 
other moment  the  boat  was  standing  off  on  the  opposite 
tack  ill  such  a  way  that  a  few  short  tacks  would  enable 
Dan  to  intercept  the  coming  vessel  if — 

Out  of  the  darkness  sounded  a  hubbub  of  voices,  fol- 
lowed by  the  slatting'  of  sails,  some  angrily  shouted  com- 
mands, and  a  moment  or  two  later  a  great  splash  in  the 
water,  as  though  the  remaining  whale-boat  had  been 
picked  up  bodily  and  tossed  over  the  side.  Then  came 
the  noisy  ejaculations  of  the  men.  and  the  clattering  of 
oars  in  the  rowlocks.  For  one  brief  moment,  as  he  list- 
ened to  it  all,  and  heard  the  exulting  yell  which  a  little 
later  followed,  as  probably  they  caught  sight  of  the  whale- 
boat's  sail,  Dan's  heart  sank  within  him. 

But  the  Yankee  boy  was  fertile  in  expedient.  "They 
haven't  caught  me  yet,"  he  muttered  between  his  teeth,  as, 
putting  up  the  helm  and  slacking  the  sheet  a  bit,  he  let  the 
boat's  head  fall  off  till  she  had  the  wind  abeam,  when,  set- 
ting the  tiller  in  its  notch,  he  slipped  noiselessly  over  the 
gunwale,  and  as  the  boat  went  dancing  off  uuguided,  Dan, 
in  his  linen  shirt  and  trousers  only,  struck  boldly  out  for 
the  bark,  which  was  now  near  enough  for  him  to  make 
out  her  rig. 

Five  minutes  of  easy  swimming  brought  Dan  alongside, 
and  as  her  progress  was  slow,  the  sea  smooth,  and  the  bark 
deep  in  the  water,  he  easily  caught  one  of  the  niizzeu 
chain-plates,  and,  assisted  by  the  upward  "send"  of  the 
swell,  Dan  lifted  himself  into  the  mizzen  channels,  from 
whence  he  sprang  into  the  quarter  gangway,  dripping  like 
a  young  sea-god,  and  panting  for  breath. 

"Mermaid  come  aboard,  sir."  said  Jerry  Allen,  the 
helmsman,  in  a  matter-of-fact  voice  to  the  tall,  gray-beard- 
ed captain,  who,  with  a  rather  puzzled  expression  oil  his 
face,  wras  watching  the  slowly  revolving  light,  now  a 
couple  of  points  on  the  weather  bow. 

But  before  the  master  of  the  bark,  who  wheeled  sudden- 
ly round,  could  speak,  Dan,  recovering  his  wind,  exclaim- 
ed, excitedly, 

• '  That's — a — false — light — sir — the  wrecking  schooner — ' 

"Ah,"  interrupted  the  Captain,  sharply,  though  with 
no  outward  show  of  excitement  —  not  being  given  that 
way — "Jerry,  hard  over  your  wheel  QUICK — keep  her  off 
N.N.E."  Springing  to  the  break  of  the  quarter,  he  con- 
tinued, in  the  same  breath : 

"All  hands  to  starboard  braces!  Mr.  Martin,  slack 
away  to  port,  fore  and  aft!  Round  in  litely,  lads— LIVE- 
LY !  Well  that— well  all !  Belay  !" 

It  being  the  dog-watch  nearly  all  hands  were  on  deck, 
and  as  the  bark's  head  fell  off,  the  yards  were  swung  like 
magic,  but  before  the  rattle  of  blocks  and  creaking  of 
truss-arms  had  died  away,  Mr.  Martin,  who  was  excitable, 
sprang  into  the  fore  rigging. 

"Hard  up!  hard  up!"  he  yelled — just  one  moment  too 
late!  The  schooner  Donna,  whose  boats  had  just  come 
alongside,  was  lying  without  side  lights  directly  in  the 
changed  course  of  the  deep  loaded  bark,  which  struck  her 
a  glancing  blow,  or  the  schooner  would  have  been  cut  to 
the  water's  edge. 

"  Cra-a-a-a-ck  !"  and  one  of  the  boats  was  smashed  like 
an  egg-shell.  "  C-r-r-r-ash  !"  and  the  schooner's  bowsprit 
snapped  inside  the  cap  like  a  pipe-stem,  and  with  another 
crash  down  came  the  foivtopmu.st.  gaff  topsail  and  gear 
hanging  in  hopeless  wreck,  while  the  bark's  fore-yard,  pok- 
ing through  the  Donna's  foresail,  tore  it  into  shreds. 

For  some  twenty  minutes  or  so  the  dire  confusion  at- 
tendant upon  a  collision  at  sea,  tven  under  the  most  fa- 
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vorable  conditions  of  wind  and  weather,  ensued.  On 
board  the  Donna  was  a  perfect  chaos,  as  every  one  was 
giving  orders  at  once.  But  on  board  the  bark  braces  and 
running  gear  were  let  go,  men  ran  out  on  the  yards,  sys- 
tematic orders  were  given,  and  the  two  vessels  began  to 
swing  slowly  apart.  An  inquiry  from  the  quarter  as  to 
whether  the  schooner  wanted  assistance  was  met  with  a 
surly,  not  to  say  savage,  negative  from  Captain  Despardo, 
to  whom  Dan  called  out  politely  from  the  quarter: 

"  Adios,  Capitan  ;  guess  you  won't  make  much  out  of 
this  cruise";  to  which  Captain  Despardo,  banging  his  hat 
madly  down  on  deck,  yelled  back  something  that  sounded 
very  savage,  though  fortunately  it  was  in  Spanish,  and  in 
another  moment  the  Donna  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
darkness. 

"  It's  the  wrecking  schooner  that  hung  out  the  light, 
sir,"  Dan  explained,  as,  obeying  a  sign  from  the  tall  Cap- 
tain, he  followed  him  down  into  the  cabin,  where,  while 
the  latter,  without  answering,  began  to  pull  out  some  dry 
things  from  the  slop  chest  for  the  still  dripping  new- 
comer, Dan,  with  eyes  as  big  as  gooseberries,  stood  staring 
at  an  oil-painting  of  a  pleasant-faced  lady  screwed  against 
the  wall  of  the  cabin. 

"Good  gracious!"  said  Dan,  half  aloud,  "that's  mother !" 

The  Captain,  hearing  the  exclamation,  but  not  distin- 
guishing the  words,  rose  to  his  feet,  with  a  couple  of  shirts 
and  a  pair  of  trousers  over  his  arm,  and  seeing  Dan's  aston- 
ished gaze  fixed  on  the  picture  as  he  stood  staring  at  it  with 
parted  lips,  he  observed  quietly,  by  way  of  explanation: 

"My  wife.  Native  artist  in  Calcutta  copied  it  from  a 
photograph.  Nice  picture,  eh,  youngster?" 


If  Dan  had  yielded  to  impulse,  I  should  here  have  to- 
record  that  "throwing  himself  upon  the  breast  of  the  as- 
tonished Captain,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  choked  with 
sobs,  'Father,  oh,  father!'"  etc.  But  suddenly  recalling 
the  coolness  and  self-possession  so  important  to  the  sea- 
farer, Dan  pulled  himself  bravely  together  and  nodded. 

"Exactly  so,  sir,"  he  said,  steadying  his  voice  with  a 
tremendous  effort;  "and  it's  my  mother  too,  for  I'm — 

"Dan!"  interrupted  Captain  Darling,  dropping  the 
clothes  on  the  floor  and  himself  into  the  nearest  chair.  And 
then,  forgetting  himself  for  a  moment,  two  tears  as  large 
as  marrowfat  peas  rolled  down  his  weather-beaten  face. 

Surely  there  is  no  life  like  that  of  the  seafarer  for 
strange  coincidences.  When,  some  fourteen  days  later, 
the  bark  Gladys,  Darling  master,  arrived  safely  in  Bos- 
ton from  Calcutta  vid  the  Windward  Passage,  with  a  car- 
go valued  at  over  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  first 
man  to  step  on  board  was  Captain  Zenas  Bangs,  who, 
while  shaking  hands  with  Captain  Darling,  uttered  a  fer- 
vent "  Thank  the  Lord !"  (for  the  first  time  in  his  life),  as 
Dan  suddenly  bobbed  up  through  the  after-companion  way, 
like  the  ghost  in  Hamlet.  And  Dan  concluded  the  story 
of  his  adventures  by  remarking  to  Captain  Bangs: 

"On  the  whole,  Uncle  Zen,  sailing  with  a  fellow's  rela- 
tions does  pay." 

For  very  much  to  Mrs.  Darling's  disappointment,  her 
husband,  who  himself  proposes  to  retire  from  a  seafaring 
life,  thinks  it  better  that  Dan  should  follow  the  calling  for 
which  he  seems  so  well  adapted ;  and  when  the  Gladys, 
again  sails,  Dan  goes  with  her. 
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VOLUME  VII. 


IN    THE   SADDLE. 

BY  COLONEL  THEODORE  A.  DODGE,  U.S.A. 


CANNOT  remember  the  time  when  I  was  first  put 
upon  a  horse.  At  six  or  seven  years  old,  when  riding 
:>i  came  an  every-day  duty,  I  was  already  familiar  with 
what  a  big  horse  felt  like  between  my  tiny  legs.  I  lived 
with  my  grandfather,  a  clergyman,  near  Lake  Winni- 
pi>cogee.  Twice  a  day  the  mail  had  to  be  fetched  from 
the  post-office,  a  mile  aud  a  half  from  the  parsonage.  Old 
I'ni.lence  was  a  Morgan  mare,  worthy  her  name  when 
between  the  thills  of  the  old-fashioned  shay,  but  keenly 
conscious  of  her  pedigree  if  you  but  showed  her  the  veri- 
est tip  of  a  birch  twig.  She  knew  her  duty  well  when 
flic  venerable. pastor  gathered  up  the  reins  and  spoke  to 
her  in  his  gentle  voice.  But  I  fancy  she  relished  not  less 
the  companionship  of  his  livelier  grandson.  I  used  to 
climb  into  the  manger  and  sit  and  fondle  her,  and  tell  her 
my  dearest  secrets  by  the  hour  together;  and  many's  the 
apple  Prue  and  I  went  halves  in.  I  quite  believed  that 
she  could  climb  the  apple-tree  I  often  reached  by  standing 
on  her  back,  if  she  but  tried;  it  is  certain  that  she  would 
rear  up  to  reach  the  coveted  fruit  I  held  down  from  above, 
sometimes  till  she  stood  all  but  perpendicular.  She  would 
follow  me  anywhere,  and  I  used  to  wake  up  in  the  night 
an.l  wish  I  could  cuddle  up  to  Prue.  For  the  dear  old 
mare  had  comforted  me  many  a  time  and  oft,  aud  floods 
of  mv  s;ilt  tears  have  trickled  down  her  nose  when  I 
sought  relief  from  boyish  tribulations  by  laying  my  cheek 
against  her  broad  and  kindly  face. 

From  the  manger  it  was,  too,  that  I  always  took  off 
her  halter  and  bridled  her;  then  she  would  follow  me  out 
to  the  wood-shed,  where  a  convenient  girder  enabled  me 
to  mount.  Upward  from  the  parsonage  ran  the  pretty 
road  a  little  stretch  ;  then  the  brow  of  the  hill  concealed 
us.  Prue  knew  that  till  then  she  must  be  sedate,  lest  the 
master's  eye  should  see  her  unclerical  pranks.  But  no 
sooner  there  than  she  forgot  her  years,  if  she  was  really 
old — as  I  doubt — and  a  lively  enough  scamper  we  had 
of  it  till  within  sight  of  the  rambling  village  store,  whose 
owner  was  everything  from  postmaster  to  justice  of  the 
peace.  I  have  always  believed  that  my  secure  seat  is 
traceable  to  old  Prudence's  bareback  lessons.  Other  in- 
structors than  horses — and  horse  books — I  have  never 

had. 

Iii  the  South  boys  learn  to  ride,  and  girls  too,  bare- 
back and  without  even  a  bridle.  A  mere  stick  to  guide 
the  horse  with,  and  equilibrium  often  as  clever  as  a 
rope-dancer's,  suffice.  Most  Southern  boys  and  girls 
would  laugh  at  the  idea  of  learning  how  to  ride.  They 
never  know  how  or  when  they  learn.  It  is  part  of  their 
lives. 

The  first  advice  an  old  horseman  can  give  you  boys 
is  to  learn  bareback.  The  best  as  well  as  the  most  ar- 
tistic seat  on  a  horse  in  the  world  is  shown  in  the  pro- 
cession oil  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  sculptured  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ago,  when  every  man  rode  bare- 
back. 

An  old  English  huntsman's  advice  to  his  young  master, 
just  taking  his  first  lessons  in  fox-hunting,  condenses  into 
its  blunt  phrase  all  the  science  of  riding.  "'Amis  and 
'eels  low,  'ead  and  'eart  'igh,  Master  Fred,  aud  you'll  soon 
ride  like  t1  old  squire,  rest  his  soul!"  Now  if  you  have 
ever  ridden  bareback,  you  will  remember  that  though  at 
first  you  may  want  to  clasp  your  horse  with  your  heels, 
you  soon  find  out  that  comfort  and  safety  make  you  set- 
tle down  in  a  sort  of  loose  way,  and  let  the  leg  below 
the  knee  hang  naturally,  and  that  if  your  horse  shies  or 
jumps,  you  grip  him,  not  with  the  heels,  but  with  the 
knee  and  the  upper  part  of  the  calf;  to  do  which  best 


you  have  to  get  your  heels  well  down.  And  this  is  not 
because  you  have  stirrups  to  keep  your  feet  in  place,  but 
because  it  is  the  natural  way  to  get  a  stout  hold.  This 
bareback  seat  is  the  one  for  you  to  learn  and  stick  to. 
The  less  you  forget  of  it  when  you  get  into  the  saddle, 
the  better  rider  you  will  be.  This  is  the  old  huntsman's 
'"eels  low." 

When  you  feel  entirely  at  home  on  your  bareback 
mount,  you  should  vise  a  doubled  up  blanket  and  surcin- 
gle for  a  few  weeks,  and  later  oil  a  saddle  with  the  stirrups 
taken  out.  You  will  think  that  it  is  a  mighty  slippery 
business  at  first,  this  sitting  on  a  pig-skin  saddle,  but  after 
a  day  or  two  it  will  grow  to  be  natural  enough.  Don't 
put  in  your  stirrups  too  soon —not  until  you  can  ride  at 
every  gait,  and  rise  to  a  trot  with  perfect  comfort,  without 
them.  It  is  better  to  sit  down  to  your  trot  for  many  weeks 
before  you  begin  to  rise  to  it.  It  settles  you  into  your 
seat,  i.  e. ,  gets  you  close  to  the  horse.  When  you  put  your 
stirrups  in,  let  them  be  long  enough  not  to  alter  this  seat, 
with  heels  well  down  and  the  ball  of  the  foot  in  the  iron. 
Sit  in  the  middle  of  your  saddle.  Only  a  steeple-chaser 
needs  a  very  long  seat. 

I  always  like  to  see  a  boy  in  a  saddle  without  leathers. 
I  can  see  a  capital  horseman  growing.  For  his  position 
is  natural  and  unconstrained,  and  not  stiff,  like  the  young 
swell  who  thinks  he  needs  no  such  teaching.  A  boy  may 
learn  to  ride  by  beginning  with  a  full  rig,  and  he  may 
not.  But  I  never  knew  a  brave  boy  who  did  not  make  a 
good  horseman  if  he  learned  my  way.  Besides,  this  is 
the  one  way  to  learn  to  hold  on  only  by  the  thighs  and 
knees.  There  is  nothing  so  unhorsemanlike  as  to  hold 
on  by  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  and  show  daylight  under 
the  knees.  Remember  this.  "'Eels  low,"  then,  means 
an  easy,  secure  seat  close  to  the  horse.  This  should  never 
be  altered,  except  in  rising  to  a  trot. 

Now  as  to  the  "  'ands  low."  To  stick  to  a  horse  is  only 
half  the  battle.  You  must  make  the  horse  subject  to  your 
will.  The  first  rule  in  doing  this  is  patience.  Never  lose 
your  temper  with  a  horse;  or  if  you  lose  it,  never  let  him 
know  it.  The  next  rule  is  patience.  Be  sure  your  horse 
understands  what  you  want  before  you  expect  him  to  do 
it.  The  third  rule  is  patience.  If  your  horse  is  awk- 
ward or  blunders,  don't  scold;  try  again.  Strong  and 
nervous  as  a  horse  is,  he  is  one  of  the  most  affectionate  of 
animals.  Gain  his  affection,  and  he  will  do  anything 
and  everything  you  want  him  to  do.  He  must  get  a  clear 
idea  of  what  you  want,  but  when  he  does  get  it,  he  will  do 
it  always  and  at  once,  and  will  take  pleasure  and  pride 
in  doing  it.  But  you  might  as  well  try  to  mop  back  the 
Atlantic  as  to  force  him.  The  tricks  many  horses  have 
almost  always  come  from  loss  of  patience  and  attempts  at 
force. 

Of  course  I  cannot  tell  you  much  of  how  to  train  a 
horse.  You  will  learn  that  when  you  are  older.  You 
have  probably  been  given  a  well-broken  pony  or  small 
horse  to  ride.  Suppose  we  call  him  Don.  If  you  cannot 
have  a  pony,  you  can  learn  on  any  horse.  And  a  big  one 
has  some  decided  advantages  over  a  little  one.  Don,  I 
have  no  doubt,  knows  how  to  walk,  trot,  and  canter  at 
will. 

When  you  feel  perfectly  at  home  on  Don's  back,  so  that 
you  do  not  hold  on  by  the  reins  in  the  least  degree,  you 
have  learned  the  first  lesson,  and  can  come  to  the  next 
one— how  to  manage  him.  But  you  must  bear  in  mind 
that  you  will  never  be  a  horseman  if  your  seat  is  not 
strong  and  secure  at  any  gait  with  the  reins  lying  on  his 
neck.  You  ought  to  ride  at  first  with  a  snaffle-bit  and 
single  rein.  Perhaps  Don  pulls  on  your  hands.  This  is 
unfortunate,  because  it  is  apt  to  get  you  in  the  habit  of 
j  pulling  on  his  mouth,  and  you  may  grow  to  be  a  "  three- 
legged  rider."  A  soft-mouthed  pony  is  much  better  for 
you  to  learn  on. 

There  are  two  ways  for  you  to  guide  Don.      One  is  to 
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hold  a  rein  in  each  hand,  using  them  just  as  you  do  in 
driving.  This  is  very  simple.  You  can  also  learn  to  do 
this  with  the  reins  in  one  hand,  turning  the  wrist  to  draw 
either  rein.  The  other  way  is  to  teach  Don  to  guide  by 
the  neck.  This  is  what  the  cavalryman  does,  because  he 
must  keep  his  right  arm  for  his  sword.  If  Don  knows 
both  ways,  you  can  ride  with  one  or  both  hands,  as  you 
like.  Still  it  is  well  to  use  both  hands  a  good  deal,  be- 
cause this  keeps  your  shoulders  square.  But  don't  pull 
Don's  head  too  far  round  to  turn  him.  Teach  him  to 
mind  a  slight  pull,  and  keep  your  hands  close  enough  to- 
gether to  shorten  rein  readily. 

The  place  for  your  hands  is  just  above  the  pommel  of 
the  saddle.  Only  by  keeping  your  hands  low  can  you 
possibly  control  Don  to  advantage.  If  you  throw  up  your 
hands  when  he  starts  or  plays,  you  will  lose  control  of 
him.  Always  remember  this — your  hands  must  be  light 
and  low. 

There  are  two  other  means  of  guiding  Don — the  voice 
and  the  legs.  If  you  accustom  Don  to  listen  to  your  voice, 
he  will  get  very  fond  of  it,  and  pay  a  great  deal  of  heed 
to  you.  I  discuss  all  manner  of  knotty  points  with  my 
Patroclus  and  Diomed  and  Penelope.  They  are  capital 
listeners,  and  very  helpful.  You  have  no  idea  how  much 
Don  will  understand.  If  he  shies  or  is  playful,  talk  to 
and  laugh  at  him.  Never  strike  him  in  anger.  He  will 
learn  to  be  much  more  safe  and  companionable  by  kind- 
ness. I  assume,  of  course,  that  Don  is  a  lively  little  fel- 
low. There  are  some  ponies  who  have  no  more  life  than 
pigs.  But  you  might  as  well  expect  to  become  a  bold 
rider  astride  the  saw-horse. 

Your  legs  can  be  made  of  more  use  than  your  hands  in 
guiding  your  pony.  Your  seat  only  requires  your  leg 
down  to  the  knee;  and  if  your  leg  hangs  easily  below  the 
knee,  you  can  use  that  part  of  it  to  guide  and  control  Don. 
I  will  tell  you  how  by-aud-by. 

"  'Ands  low,"  then,  means  not  only  that  you  must  keep 
your  hands  well  down,  and  not  pull  on  Don's  mouth  for 
your  support,  but  that  you  must  try  to  keep  control  of 
him  without  allowing  him  to  pull  on  you ;  and  use  your 
voice  and  legs  besides. 

'"'Ead  'igh"  means  that  you  must  neither  lean  forward, 
nor  back,  nor  one-sided,  but  sit  straight  in  your  saddle, 
without  being  stiff.  A  man  who  is  stiff  can  never  ride. 
You  must  sit  as  easily  as  if  in  a  chair,  and  not  let  your 
grip  disturb  the  close  seat  you  learned  bareback.  Your 
backbone  must  be  erect,  but  not  rigid.  Your  arms  must 
hang  quite  naturally,  and  your  whole  position  must  be  so 
easy  that  you  can  lean  back  far  enough  almost  to  lie  upon 
the  horse,  or  can  move  sidewise  or  forward  on  the  waist, 
with  perfect  ease.  You  should  be  able  to  put  either  leg 
up  in  front  of  you  on  the  pommel,  and,  in  fact,  do  any- 
thing you  could  do  in  a  chair.  "'Ead  'igh"  means  per- 
fect ease,  security,  and  confidence  in  the  saddle. 

Last,  but  all-important,  is  the  "  'eart  'igh."  No  coward 
ever  rode  well.  You  may  be  timid  for  a  day  or  two  if 
you  have  never  been  on  a  horse.  But  you  will  soon  find 
that  riding  is  easy  and  natural.  And  unless  you  are  quite 
fearless,  you  may  be  sure  that  Don  will  know  it,  and  never 
obey  you.  Of  course  any  boy  can  mount  a  pony  who  is 
perfectly  quiet,  and  ride  a  few  miles  without  falling  off. 
But  to  become  a  horseman  a  boy  must  feel  sure  that  he  is 
stronger  and  more  able  than  his  pony,  and  can  manage 
him  and  make  him  do  anything  within  reason.  Then  he 
will  learn  fast.  If  he  is  timid  he  will  never  learn.  And 
remember  that  it  is  not  the  bragging,  bullying,  fighting 
boy  who  is  always  brave.  I  have  been  where  true  cour- 
age came  to  the  fore,  and  have  more  often  found  it  in  the 
quiet,  steady,  and  often  small  and  pale-faced  boy  than  in 
the  swashbuckler.  Such  a  lad  was  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  and 
he  was  a  famous  horseman  from  his  youth  up.  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  truly  brave  of  men. 

[lO   BE   CONTINUED.] 


IN  THE  ORCHARD. 

BY    FEANK    DEMPSTER    SHERMAN. 

O  ROBIN  in  the  cherry  tree. 
I  hear  you  carolling  your  glee. 
The  platform  where  you  lightly  tread 
Is  lighted  up  with  cherries  red, 
And  there  you  sing  among  the  boughs, 
Like  Patti  at  the  opera-house. 

Who  is  the  hero  in  your  play 
To  whom  you  sing  in  such  a  way? 
And  why  are  you  so  gayly  dre--ed. 
With  scarlet  ribbons  on  your  breast? 
And  is  your  lover  good  and  true? 
And  does  he  always  sing  to  you? 

Your  orchestra  are  winds  that  blow 
Their  blossom  notes  to  me  below, 
And  all  the  trembling  leaves  are  throngs 
Of  people  clapping  for  your  songs. 
I  wonder  if  you  like  it  when 
I  clap  for  you  to  sing  again. 


GETTING  RID  OF  AN  OFFICE-SEEKER. 

BY  DAVID  KER. 

"  "\rOU  seem  to  have  a  curious  way  of  doing  business 

JL  in  Russia,  Pavel  Petrovitch"  (Paul,  son  of  Peter), 
said  I  to  my  travelling  companion,  looking  up  from  the 
Moskovskiya  Nyedomosti  (Moscow  News).  "  Listen  here: 

"  'Official  Accuracy.  A  lady  attached  to  the  Moscow 
opera,  wishing-  to  go  abroad,  recently  called  upon  M. 
Basistoff  to  obtain  the  necessary  permit.  The  oflicial 
magnate  received  her  very  politely,  and  asked  for  her 
written  petition.  "I  have  none,"  she  cried;  "I  never 
knew  that  it  was  needful."  "Not  needful,  madam ?  why, 
nothing  can  be  done  without  it."  "What  am  I  to  do, 
then  ?"  "  Nothing  easier — just  take  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 
write  as  I  dictate."  The  petition  was  written,  signed,  and 
folded.  "  And  now,"  said  he,  "you  have  only  to  deliver 
it."  "To  whom  ?"  "To  me,  of  course,"  replied  the  bu- 
reaucrat, with  a  pitying  smile  at  her  ignorance.  Then, 
putting  on  his  spectacles,  he  carefully  read  over  his  own 
composition,  endorsed  and  filed  it,  and  then,  turning  to 
the  impatient  artiste,  said,  with  a  low  bow,  "Madam,  I 
have  read  your  petition,  and  deeply  regret  being  obliged 
to  tell  you  that  I  cannot  grant  it.'" 

"  Well,"  said  the  Russian,  laughing,  "  it  strikes  me  that 
I've  heard  of  public  business  being  transacted  rather  slow- 
ly even  in  England.  Somebody  told  me  once  of  a  law- 
suit there  between  two  ladies  for  the  right  of  bringing  up 
an  infant,  and  by  the  time  it  was  decided  the  infant  was 
a  Captain  in  the  Guards.  But  talking  of  Basistoff,  did 
you  ever  hear  how  he  once  got  rid  of  an  office-seeker  ?" 

"No." 

"Well,  it's  worth  hearing.  He  had  been  terribly  both- 
ered by  a  knavish-looking  man  with  red  hair,  who  came 
every  day  to  ask  for  some  place  or  other;  and  it  didn't 
take  long  for  a  sharp  fellow  like  Basistoff  to  guess  that 
the  porter  must  have  been  bribed  to  let  this  creature  in. 
So  one  day  he  said,  in  passing, 

"'Misha  [Mike],  what  a  good-hearted  fellow  you  must 
be  to  admit  that  red-haired  man  as  you  do!' 

"'Why  so,  your  Excellency?'  faltered  the  dismayed 
porter. 

"  'Why,  don't  you  know  that  he  wants  me  to  dismiss 
you  and  make  him  porter  in  your  place?' 

"The  next  time  the  office-seeker  appeared,  he  got  the 
soundest  thrashing  that  the  porter's  full  strength  could 
inflict,  and  Basistoff  listened  to  his  yells  with  a  smile  of 
quiet  happiness." 
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THE  DRAWING  CLUB. 

BY  ALICE  DONLEVT. 
II. 


OR  Saturday  meetings  the  club 
confined  itself  to  drawing 
single  leaves  without  stems, 
from  the  calla,  begonia,  Chi- 
nese primrose,  and  geranium 
plant  that  grew  in  Dr.  Lee's 
bow-window. 

Norman  was  very  anxious  to  draw  a  small  bunch  of 
ivy  that  had  rooted  in  a  bottle  of  water.  So  he  kept  on 
drawing  ivy  leaves,  and  following  Aunt  Ida's  advice,  he 
never  drew  the  same  leaf  twice.  He  had  attempted  to 
cut  out  the  ivy's  portrait  in  black  paper,  but  had  always 
found  that  the  slender  steins  were  torn  before  the  larger 
leaves  could  be  cut  out,  so  he  made  up  his  mind  to  stick 
to  drawing  ivy  leaves. 

He  had  bought  with  his  own  spending  money  some 
white  ink,  a  bottle  of  black  American  drawing  ink,  and 
a  sable  brush,  and  had  practised  every  day  making  the 
veins  of  the  ivy  leaf  on  black  paper  with  white  ink. 
These  "black  and  whites"  he  had  brought  to  the  club 
meeting,  and  every  member  had  given  an  opinion. 

At  the  sixth  Saturday  meeting  Norman  said, 

"Leonard,  I  think  I  know  the  ivy  leaf  by  heart,  but  I 
wish  you  would  help  me  to  draw  the  bottle." 

"Very  well,"  said  Leonard.  "You  will  want  my  T 
square  to  measure  with." 

"I  see  you  can  draw  the  straight  neck  of  the  bottle," 
said  Edith,  "but  how  will  you  manage  with  the  bowl 
part  of  the  bottle  ?" 

"I  shall  use  my  compass  for  that,"  said  Leonard,  "and 
if  I  had  not  a  compass  I  could  take  a  plate  and  draw  around 
that." 

"The  top  of  a  teacup  would  be  nearer  the  size,"  said 
Edith.  "If  you'll  wait,  I'll  ask  Aunt  Ida  for  one." 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  Marion,  "that  as  we  are  draw- 
ing from  nature,  we  ought 
not  to  measure,  but  draw 
by  the  eye.     Do  you  think 
measuring  is  fair?" 

"  Why  not?"  demanded 
Norman,  indignantly. 

"Well,  measuring  seems 
to  me  like  cheating,"  re- 
turned poor  Marion,  who 
could  see  that  the  opinion 
of  the  club  was  against  her. 

"You  don't  call  it  cheat- 
ing when  the  clerk  in  a  store 
measures  the  ribbon  he 
sells  you,"  said  Rosa. 

"Well,  he  might  give 
you  short  measure,  you 
know,"  said  one  of  the 
sisters,  whereat  the  club 
laughed. 

"The  whole  point  of  the 
thing  is  this, "said  Leonard, 
who  was  a  little  fond  of  lay- 
ing down  the  law,  it  must 
be  confessed :  "  if  you  do  it 
for  the  purpose  of  deceiv- 
ing anybody,  it  is  cheating ; 


Fig.  2.— NORMAN'S  IVT. 
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but  no  one  expects  you  to 
draw  perfect  circles  with- 
out a  guide  of  some  sort, 
any  more  than  you  are  ex- 
pected to  scale  a  high  wall 
without  a  ladder.  The 
compass  or  teacup  is  just 
a  ladder,  that's  all." 

"Well,  then,  here  comes 
Edith  with  the  ladder," 
said  Norman,  as  that  young 
lady  entered  with  a  teacup, 
which  was  none  the  less 
pretty  because  it  had  lost 
its  handle. 

Leonard  selected  a  soft 
pencil  with  a  sharp  point, 
and  drew  a  circle  with  an 
unbroken  line.  Then  he 
laid  his  T  square  so  that 
its  two  sides  touched  the 
circle  at  two  points,  and 
drew  two  straight  lines  by 
the  side  of  the  square,  mak- 
ing a  right  angle.  Rosa 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  help, 
so  the  square  and  pencil 
were  handed  to  her,  and 
she  placed  the  square  so 
that  one  of  its  sides  was 
exactly  on  the  short  drawn 
line,  and  drew  the  third 
line.  The  fourth  was  add- 
ed by  Norman,  and  the 
square  was  completed.  The 

club  had  learned  one  thing  at  least,  namely,  that  in  order 
to  rule  correctly  with  a  T  square,  the  edge  of  the  square 
must  be  close  to  a  straight  line. 

Another  thing  they  learned,  and  that  was  that  a  "guid- 
ing line"  should  be  drawn  in  the  centre  of  the  paper  for 
other  measuring  lines  to  be  drawn  from  it,  because,  as 
one  of  the  members  remarked,  paper  is  not  always  cut 
straight, 

The  important  business  of  the  T  square  and  the  guiding 
line  having  been  made  clear,  Clarita  attempted  to  draw 
a  square,  and  succeeded  in  making  one  at  least  as  perfect 
as  the  joint  production  of  Leonard,  Rosa,  and  Norman. 

"That's  very  good,  Clarita,"  said  Marion,  when  her 
friend  had  finished;  "but  if  the  circle  had  not  been  drawn 
first,  you  would  not  have  known  how  large  to  make  your 
square." 

"I  always  use  little  scraps  of  paper  to  measure  by,'" 
said  Clarita;  "it  saves  so 
much  rubbing  out  on  the 
final  drawing." 

This  reminded  one  of 
the  quiet  sisters  of  her 
rubber,  which  she  pro- 
duced from  the  finger  of 
an  old  glove,  a  bit  of  care- 
fulness which  Leonard 
praised,  because,  as  he 
said,  it  kept  the  rubber 
clean  and  dry. 

"Before  you  rub  out 
any  of  the  lines,  I  want 
to  draw  the  neck  of  the 

bottle,"  said  Clarita;  and  laying  the  T  square  on  the  paper 
so  that  its  thick  part  was  against  the  base-line,  she  drew  a 
line  from  the  upper  line  of  the  square.  Then  the  ques- 
tion arose  as  to  the  length  of  the  neck.  Dora  declared 
that  it  was  as  long  as  the  height  of  the  square,  and  Marion 
was  equally  certain  that  it  was  not,  while  Norman  just. 


Fig.  3.— CLARITA'S  BEET. 
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.escaped  committing  himself  when  he  remarked  that  the 
bottle  was  "  built  on  the  giraffe  plan." 

"  If  all  the  members  of  the  club  have  made  their  guess- 
•es,  we  will  measure  it,"  said  Leonard,  and  this  he  did 
with  a  knitting-needle,  dropping  it  into  the  bottle. 

Norman  took  the  drawing  of  the  straight  lines  and  cir- 
•cle — the  scaffolding, as  it  were, of  the  bottle  he  was  to  draw 
— and  carefully  drew  the  outline,  in  doing  which  he  had 
to  trust  to  his  eye  to  a  great  extent.  When  the  outline 
was  finished,  he  filled  in  the  bowl  and  neck  of  the  bottle 
with  his  brush  and  black  ink,  and  waited  for  the  ink  to 
•dry  before  beginning  to  draw  the  tiny  roots  in  white  ink. 
"Very  pretty  the  tiny  rootlets  looked  in  the  transparent 
bottle,  spreading  out  like  the  veins  of  a  leaf,  and  twining 
in  the  water  as  gracefully  as  the  stems  do  in  the  air. 

"After  all,"  remarked  Marion,  as  they  watched  them, 
'"roots  are  only  underground  stems." 

"I  vote  that  we  draw  roots  next  time, "said  Clarita. 
Leonard,  who  had  left  the  room,  now  returned,  and  call- 
ed Norman  to  the  door,  and  they  both  went  out. 

"I  know,"  said  Edith,  as  the  other  girls  looked  curi- 
•ously  after  the  retreating  boys,  and  then  at  one  another. 
"Leonard  has  gone  to  his  room  for  his  black-board  and 
•easel.  He  got  them  for  one  of  his  birthday  presents." 

Presently  the  two  boys  returned  with  the  black-board 
-and  its  belongings,  and  Leonard  said: 

"  I  think  I  heard  Clarita  say  she  wanted  to  draw  roots. 
Now  if  Edith  will  ask  Aunt  Ida  for  a  beet,  and  if  a  beet  is 
:good  enough  for  Clarita,  we  will  get  to  work." 


"Will  this  do?"  cried  Edith,  returning  a  minute  later 
with  a  good  round  beet. 

"The  very  thing,"  said  Leonard,  approvingly. 

Clarita  was  not  new  to  the  work  before  her.  Hei- 
di-awing teacher  at  school  made  a  great  deal  of  use  of 
black-board  drawing,  and  the  girl  was  one  of  the  cleverest 
of  her  younger  pupils.  It  was  Leonard's  account  of  this 
that  suggested  to  Aunt  Ida  the  present  of  the  black-board. 

Clarita  took  the  T  square,  and  drew  a  square,  the  inside 
of  which  she  made  white  with  chalk.  Next  she  drew  the 
tapering  end  of  the  beet.  "I  leave  the  black-board  as  a 
background,"  she  explained. 

"But  how  shall  you  show  the  tiny  roots?"  asked  some 
one. 

"I'll  show  you  soon,"  replied  the  girl,  and  taking  a 
sponge,  she  wiped  out  a  crescent-shaped  space  on  the  board. 

"That  is  the  shade,"  said  Leonard,  who  was  honestly 
pleased  with  the  intelligent  manner  in  which  Clarita  had 
gone  to  work.  "  Now  for  the  little  roots." 

The  young  artist  handled  a  fine-pointed  crayon  with 
such  skill  and  delicacy  that  the  little  rootlets  soon  began 
to  stand  out  strong  and  distinct  on  the  black  ground,  as 
you  see  them  in  the  illustration,  and  each  member  of  the 
club  seemed  as  much  delighted  with  the  result  as  if  it  had 
been  his  or  her  own  work. 

"I  think  this  has  been  the  best  meeting  yet,"  said  Nor- 
man,when,  soon  afterward,  the  club  broke  up.  "We  had 
some  fun  with  that  old  T  square,  and  we  have  seen  how 
Clarita  can  make  beets  grow  on  black-boards." 


HOME    TALENT    IN    CROWTOWN. 

RimxG-MA9TEn.  "  Hey,  dar,  Cooper !  tu'n  de  hoop  rouu'  on  t'udder  side ;  lie's  skeered  at  de  picter,  I  guess.    Whoa-er,  yo'  ole  mule,  yo  !    Whaz 
de  mattah  wid  yo' ?" 
VOICES  FROM  THE  AUDIENCE.  "  Blin'fol'  him  !"  etc. 
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he  Rooms  v/ere  coldjheHeartb  wasgrey: 
Asleep  in  the  ashes  theKolcld  lay. 
The  Board  Floor  creake  d ,         ^ 
The  Grey  Mouse  squeake  d, 

And  the  J&^oWdreamedits  ear  he  tweaked. 

He  wrinkled  up 

His  Forehead  and  Nose, 
And  smiled  in  his  sleep, 

And  curled  his  Toes.  C 


«T.des. 


A   JTEiV   SRItUI,. 

In  the  next  number  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE will  be  printed  the  first  chapter  of  a  serial 
story,  entitled  : 

SILEN  T     PETE; 

OR,  THE  STOWAWAYS. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Toby  Tyler,"  "  Tim  and  Tip." 
"  Raising  the  '  Pearl,' "  etc. 

This  story  will  be  found  to  be  fully  equal  in 
interest  to  the  best  of  this  popular  author's  pre- 
vious works,  so  lifelike  are  the  characters  and  so 
sympathetically  is  the  moving  tale  related  of  the 
adventures  of  the  young  hero  and  his  n<>  less  he- 
roic companion.  The  scene  opens  in  New  Or- 
leans, from  which  city  it  is  soon  transferred  to 
the  brig  Clio,  thence  in  due  course,  and  after 
many  adventures,  to  the  streets  of  New  York 
City. 

The  illustrations  will  be  drawn  by  Mr.  W.  P. 
SNTDER. 

OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

MANY  of  the  children  who  read  the  Post-office 
Box  have  visited  the  beautiful  Japanese  vil- 
lage which  was  for  some  time  in  New  York,  and 
has  now  been  removed  to  another  city.  I  think 
they  will  be  interested  in  a  little  girl's  bright  de- 
scription of  the  odd  and  pretty  things  she  saw 
when  it  was  exhibited  in  San  Francisco.  The 
thousands  of  little  people  who  have  not  been 
visitors  of  the  clever  Oriental  workmen  will  be 
equally  delighted  with  this  contribution  : 

OUE  VISIT  TO  THE  JAPANESE  EXHIBITION 
IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

This  exhibition  represents  a  Japanese  village, 
in  which  each  workman  is  employed  at  his  own 
trade 

After  buying  our  tickets,  we  passed  through  a 
large  doorway,  and  saw  in  front  of  us  the  "  Fine 
Art  Exhibition."  There  were  some  beautiful  cab- 


beautifi 


Passii 
all  an>u 


d  carvings  there,  and  one  particularly 
1  fire-screen,  made  of  blank  lacquer  and 
ited  with  mother-of-pearl  flowers. . 
gon.  we  saw  that  the  hall  had  platforms 
id,  on  which  the  Japanese  were  working. 


At   "tie  side  of  each  platform  were  the  queer 
braided  straw  slippers  which  the  Japanese  wear, 


which  they  take  off 

before        gOing        OTl 

tin- platforms.  The 
.Japanese  have  no 

chairs  in  their  ev- 
•  i  \  day  life,  so  they 
sit  on  their  feet, 
which  are  covered 
with  queer  mitten- 

liki     M  i  Makings. 

iin  the  lirst  plat- 
form was  a  carpen- 
ler's  shop,  where 
tin'  workmen  were 
making  a  cabinet. 
InMrad  of  pushing 
the  plane  forward, 
us  our  carpenters 
do,  they  pull  ic  back, 
and  the  shavings 
l..ok  like  silk,  so 
thin  are  they.  The 
MH'  i  T  tools  the  Jap- 
anese use  are  hung 
on  the  sides,  on 
nails. 

On  the  next  plat- 
form were  the 
bronze  finishers, 
who  take  the 
bronzes  from  the 
casting,  and  clean 
and  color  them. 
Next  came  the 
bronze  modeller. 
First  he  took  a  clay 
vase  and  covered  it 
with  wax.  which  he 
kept  in  a  basin  of 
wateroverthe  coals 
in  a  funiaee.  Then 
he  patiently  made 
all  the  ornaments 
of  the  same  kind  of 
wax  and  put  them 
on  the  vase.  When 
he  had  finished  or- 
namenting it,  the 
vase  was  covered 
with  clay,  all  the 
crevices  in  the  wax 
being  filled,  until 
the  whole  looked 
like  a  large  lump  of 
clay.  When  the  clay 
was  hard  enough  to  handle,  the  lump  was  held 
over  a  fire  and  carefully  turned  until  the  wax 
was  melted.  Then  the  molten  bronze  was  poured 
in  the  hollow  where  the  wax  had  been.  When 
the  bronze  had  cooled,  the  outer  clay  was  broken 
off.  the  inner  clay  dug  out,  and  there  was  the 
bronze  vase,  ready  to  be  given  to  the  bronze  fin- 
ishers. 

On  the  next  platform  were  the  men  who  paint 
the  beautiful  Satsuma  ware,  which  was  formerly 
used  only  by  the  Mikado  and  the  nobility.  The 
vase  or  saucer  is  first  gilded,  and  then,  with  a  fine 
brush,  is  painted  on  it  a  beautiful  design.  Then 
i'ne  Ota  decorators.  They  painted  so  rapid- 
ly that  they  seemed  to  take  no  pains,  but  nothing 
was  spoiled,  and  all  the  pictures,  when  finished, 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  painted  with  the  great- 
est care. 

Passing  on,  we  saw  the  potter,  with  his  deli- 
cately balanced  wheel,  which  he  kept  whirling 
by  means  of  a  stick.  First  he  took  a  large  lump 
of  clay  and  put  it  on  the  middle  of  his  wheel. 
Then,  after  whirling  the  wheel,  he  drew  up  some 
of  the  clay  from  the  side  of  the  lump  and  shaped 
it  with  his  fingers,  and  cut  the  vase  off  the  lump 
with  a  thread",  and  put  it  on  a  board  by  his  side. 
On  Saturdays  these  vases  were  given  to  the  chil- 
dren who  watched  him  make  them. 

We  had  now  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  and 
on  a  platform  higher  than  the  rest  we  saw  a  pret- 
ty Japanese  tea-house.  Ongoingto  the  door  we 
were  met  by  a  pretty  little  Japanese  woman  with 
a  lacquer  tray  in  her  hand,  on  which  were  some 
cups  of  tea.  The  cups  had  no  handles,  ami  I  lie 
tea  had  no  sugar  or  cream  in  it,  and  tasted  like 
green  tea. 

Down  the  middle  of  the  hall  we  saw  the  process 
of  making  the  Japanese  crape.  There  was  an  old 
man  weaving.  His  wife,  a  pretty  little  woman, 
was  near  him.  with  their  cunning  baby  in  her 
arms.  I  had  taken  some  marigolds  with  me, 
which  the  Japanese  seem  very  fond  of,  so  I  gave 
each  one  or  two  flowers.  When  I  gave  the  baby 
one,  he  smiled  and  tried  to  put  it  in  his  mouth. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  hall  were  some  more 
Satsuma  painters,  and  then  some  silk  embroid- 
erers. The  silk  was  held  in  frames,  and  the  nun 
pushed  the  needle  in  and  out  in  a  very  queer 
manner,  it  seemed  to  me.  Next  came  the  Shippo 
"i  cloisonne1  manufacturers.  First,  on  a  copper 
vase  one  of  the  men  drew  a  design  :  then  another 
spread  a  kind  of  liquid  over  it  and  stuck  wires  on 
the  lines  of  the  design  ;  another  placed  the  colors 
on  the  vase  and  put  it  in  a  furnace,  where  it  was 
burnt.  Then  it  was  polished,  and  put  on  a  stand 
to  be  admired. 

On  the  next  platform  were  the  Bishu  porcelain 
decorators;  next  the  screen-makers,  the  tailor, 
and  the  barber.  The  latter  does  not  stay  in  any 
one  plaei  \  Inn  -  >es  around  and  shaves  those  who 
may  wish  it,  and  dresses  their  hair.  Here  we 
found  we  had  reached  the  "  Fine  Art  Exhibition" 


again.  At  this  end  of  the  hall  was  the  panorama 
of  the  famous  places  in  Japan  Anmn^  the  pic- 
tures was  one  of  Fuji-Yatua,  the  .varreil  mount- 
ain of  Japan. 

When  we  went  out,  we  felt  as  if  we  hail  1 n 

in  another  country,  and  it  -et  rnnl  Mraiii.re  to  see 
any  but  Japanese  faces  in  the  streets 

LUCBETIA  POPE. 


HI- 


DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— As  I  have  never  yet  seen 
a  letter  from  Hungary  in  our  dear  paper.  I  think 
I  will  write  to  you.  Till  now  I  have  nearly  al- 
ways been  in  winter  in  Yi< -nna.  as  papa  and 
mamma  had  also  a  house  there,  and  only  in  sum- 
mer we  were  in  the  country,  in  my  native  place, 
called  Nagy  Appony.  This  winter  we  all  remain- 
ed here,  and  I  as  well  as  my  brothers  and  sisters 
find  it  very  amusing.  We  are  six— three  boy-  and 
three  girls.  My  eldest  brother  is  twelve,  and  lam 
eleven,  and  the  youngest  of  my  brothers  is  a  dar- 
ling baby  of  one  year.  He  was  born  on  New- 
year's  Day;  isn't  it  nice?  I  have  a  large  doll, 
but  I  do  not  play  with  it  much.  I  want  to  tell 
you  about  the  library.  My  grandfather  built  it. 
There  are  24.000  books  in  it,  and  galleries  and 
slain  ases  where  we  run  up  and  down  ;— that  is 
great  fun.  My  younger  brother  takes  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE";  I  like  it  very  much  too,  ami  my 
favorite  story  is  "Two  Arrows."  I  am  afraid 
my  letter  is  getting  too  long,  but  as  I  have  still 
many  things  to  tell  you.  I  shall  soon  write  again, 
if  you  will  kindly  permit  it 

Your  very  attentive  reader,      THERESA  A. 

The  little  brother  was  a  very  charming  New- 
year's  gift.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  again 
from  you.  

GLASGOW,  SCOTLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— My  mamma  laughs  very 
much  at  the  comic  pictures  in  the  paper.  I  must 
tell  you  that  my  last  summer  holidays  were  spent 
at  Aberfoyle.  the  land  of  Rob  Roy.  There  are 
some  beautiful  lochs  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Aberfoyle.  I  live  in  the  central  part  of  Glasgow. 
I  study  at  the  school  reading,  grammar,  geogra- 
phy, sewing,  writing,  drawing,  and  singing.  1  am 
doing  some  plain  needle-work  for  an  industrial 
exhibition  which  is  to  be  held  in  Edinburgh 

ANNIE  D.  taged  nine  years). 


For  little  Fairfax  Payne's  chapel  fund  tie  f,il- 
lowing  contributions  have  been  received:  Pre- 
viously reported.  $16  75;  Mrs.  A.  M.  Hunter, 
Pelham  Manor,  $10 ;  Sunnyside  School.  East- 
on,  Pennsylvania,  $1  S5;  Mrs.  Blakie,  $1;  Mr. 
MeCutcheon,  30  cents;  Mrs.  De  Rende.  $1 ;  total 
amount  received,  $30.  S.  McR.  OHATER. 

Englewood,  New  Jersey. 


HAMMERSMITH,  LONDON.  MIDDLESEX,  ENGLAND. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
writing  a  letter  to  you,  and  I  hope  you  will  be 
able  to  find  a  corner  for  it.  I  have  taken  in  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  one  year  and  a  half.  I 
like  it  very  much.  I  read  the  letters  e\  ery  week, 
and  like  them  very  much.  The  stories  also  I  like 
very  much  indeed.  I  am  taught  at  home  with 
my  two  brothers.  I  learn  arithmetic,  reading, 
history,  grammar,  geography,  and  am  just  start- 
ing in  algebra;  history  is  my  favorite  study.  My 
brother  has  four  pairs"  of  pigeons,  and  they  are  so' 
tame  that  they  will  eat  out  of  his  hands,  and  my 
mamma's  also  :  we  let  them  fly  about  intheopeu 
air.  always  coming  back  at  night  to  their  house, 
which  is  always  open.  I  am  twelve  years  old, 
and  a  little  English  boy.  Dear  Postmistress.  r;m 
I  write  another  letter  and  tell  you  about  our  dog? 

CLAUDE  A. 

You  may  certainly  write  again.    I  should  like 
to  hear  about  your  dog. 


NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE. 

I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.  I  have  just  be- 
gun to  take  this  beautiful  paper,  and  like  it  very 
much.  I  have  a  brother  twelve  years  old  and  a 
little  sister  seven.  I  live  in  the  suburbs  of  Nash- 
ville, and  have  a  large  shady  yard.  We  have 
three  swings:  a  baby  one  at  the  end  of  a  long 
porch,  for  Josephine  and  her  little  friends;  a 
rope  one  in  a  noble  old  poplar,  for  the  boys  ;  and 
a  wooden  one  father  made  for  me  himself,  all  of 
cedar,  with  iron  bolts,  and  not  a  rope  about  it. 
the  seat  so  wide  that  three  little  girls  can  easily 
sit  in  it.  We  have  lots  of  fun  in  the  summer  play- 
ing all  the  out-of-door  games.  Then  I  have  a 
large  tea-set,  and  we  have  tea  parties  under  the 
trees.  Mother  says  it  is  a  pretty  sight  to  see  us 
and  our  little  friends.  Our  dear  cousin  Mina 
teaches  us  at  home.  We  have  a  real  little  school, 
and  I  try  to  learn  all  I  can,  for  I  lost  linn-  last 
year  because  I  had  weak  eyes.  1  have  to  recite 
poetry  one  Friday  and  write  a  composition  the 
next.  I  have  just  learned  Alice  Gary's  "Order 
for  a  Picture."  I  read  a  great  deal,  ami  have 
read  all  of  Miss  Alcott's  books.  H /,/, .  n'nl,  World, 
Lamp-lighter,  and  a  great  many  inoie.  I  am  very 
proud  of  being  a  double  cousin  of  Charles  Kirh-Tt 
Craddock.  Imean  to  write  some  day  too  I  have 
a  cooking-stove  (like  the  nne.I  suppi  >*c.  .1  '.In  night 
for  Dasie  in  Little  3Ien\  a  safe,  a  set  of  furniture, 
and  everything  complete  for  doll  house-keeping. 
Sister  and  I  have  seventeen  dolls  ;  sin.1  has  fnrni- 
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bird's  song  For  fear  I  tire  you  I  will  close,  ask- 
in  c  some  of  tli.'  girls  who  wish  a  correspondent 
tu  write  to  me  arid  direct  to 

LEELA  BKTAX  MANEY, 

Nashville,  Tennessee. 
Care  of  Cherry  &  Morrow  Co. 


RENSSELAKRVILLK,  Nnw  YORK. 

DEAF.  POSTMISTRESS.— My  papa  gave  me  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  a  Christmas  present.  I 
am  eight  years  old.  and  go  to  school.  I  read, 
write  and  spell.  I  have  a  little  brother  six  years, 
and  a  little  sister  three  years  old.  We  have  a 
cat  :  her  name  is  Keturau.  Pupa  and  mamma 
read  my  paper  more  than  I  do.  Please  print  this, 
for  it  is  the  first  I  ever  wrote.  BERTIE  G. 


ST.  JOHN,  XKW  BRUNSWICK. 

MY  DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— A  kind  friend  sends 
mi-  this  paper,  and  I  like  it  very  much  ;  she 
lives  in  Lowell,  and  has  a  little  boy  named  Gor- 
don He  is  two  days  older  than  I  am,  and  I  was 
ten  last  May :  his  godfather  was  the  great  gen- 
eral, and  Gordon  says  he  is  going  to  be  a  hero 
just  like  him.  I  have  no  pets,  as  I  see  all  the 
boys  and  girls  have  who  write  to  you.  I  have 
never  been  strong,  but  I  have,  a  nice  little  room 
all  fitted  up  for  a  church,  with  a  prayer -desk 
and  a  lectern,  and  a  table  with  the  cross  on 
it  My  sister  worked  one  pretty  cover,  and  it 
looks  'just  like  a  real  church.  She  made  me  a 
surplice,  and  I  have  matins  and  evensong  as  often 
as  I  can.  Some  day  I  am  going  to  be  a  mission- 
ary I  always  read  your  paper  very  soon,  and 
send  it  to  the  Home  for  Indian  Children,  and  Mr. 
Wilson  says  they  all  like  it  very  much,  and  miss 
it  when  it  does  not  come.  Two  of  the  Indian 
boys  were  at  our  house  once  with  their  mission- 
ary and  they  were  well  behaved,  sung  Indian 
hymns,  and  read  very  well.  Tbey  had  only  been 
out  of  the  woods  two  years.  One  boy  wrote 
such  a  funny  little  note  to  my  sister,  and  said,  "  1 
send  you  my  photographer,  and  want  you  send 
your  photographer."  lie  is  learning  to  be  a  mis- 
sionary, and  is  going  to  teach  his  own  people.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  boys  and  girls  who  may  see 
this  to  send  these  poor  children  any  spare  books 
or  magazines,  or  papers  with  pictures  in  them  ; 
they  are  so  thankful  to  get  them.  The  boys' 
home  is  Shingwauk.  and  the  girls'  is  Wawanosh. 
They  are  ,-upported  by  kind  people  who  take  an 
interest  in  these  poor  Indians.  Many  Sunday- 
schools  support  one  boy  or  girl.  The  address  is 
Reverend  E  F.  Wilson,  Shingwauk  Home,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Ontario.  Now  I  will  say  good-by. 
Your  little  friend,  RALPH. 


HOOGHTON,  L.  S.,  MICHIGAN. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  live  in  Houghton,  near 
the  copper  mines.  I  am  six  years  old,  and  I  am 
just  learning  to  read  and  write.  I  have  three 
brothers  and  one  sister.  For  pets,  I  have  two 
alligators,  two  kitties,  five  birds,  and  one  dog. 
Twi .  of  my  bn  >thers  are  in  college  at  Beloit.  Wis- 
consin. My  sister  has  gone  to  visit  at  the  Calu- 
met Mine,  and  we  feel  very  lonely.  We  had  a 
great  deal  of  snow  up  here.  We  have  lots  of  fun 
with  our  sleighs  and  toboggans.  With  much 
love,  DAISY  G. 


A  STORY  OP  THREE  LITTLE  FAYS. 

In  a  lovely  wood,  a  long  time  ago,  there  lived 
three  little  fays,  whose  names  were  Fay,  Gay, 
and  Hay.  Fay  was  very  mischievous,  and  used 
to  play  all  sorts  of  tricks  on  every  creature  he 
met :  Gay  was  a  very  merry  little  chap,  and  loved 
dancing  better  than  anything  else  ;  Hay.  who  was 
not  at  all  like  his  brothers,  was  rather  sober,  and 
much  smaller  than  they  were,  but  he  had  a  kind- 
er heart,  and  when  he  saw  people  in  distress  he 
used  to  help  them  all  he  could,  and  try  to  make 
them  happy  again .  Although  Hay  was  very  good- 
natured  to  his  brothers,  they  used  to  tease  him 
and  call  him  names,  such  as  Tiny.  Little  Fellow, 
Stumpy,  and  say  all  kinds  of  unkind  things  to 
him.  merely  because  he  was  smaller  than  they 
were.  Little  Hay  did  not  mind  them  some  times, 
but  at  others  it  made  him  very  unhappy. 

One  day.  after  they  had  been  teasing  more  than 
usual,  and  had  been  calling  him  Stumpy  before 
some  chaffinches,  he  lost  his  temper. 

"I'll  go  right  away  from  you,  that  I  will,"  he 
said . 

*'Do!"  replied  Fay.  ''Go  and  live  with  our 
friend  the  raven ;  I  am  sure  he  will  be  very 
pleased  to  see  you."  (Now  you  must  know  that 
Fay  could  not  have  said  a  more  insulting  thing, 
as  a  fay  dislikes  a  raven  very  much,  and  would 
not  live  with  one  to  save  his  life.) 

"  I  will  £O  now,  and  never  come  back  anymore  ; 
so  good-by ;"  and  Hay  ran  off,  leaving  his  brothers 
rather  astonished  that  their  words  had  taken  so 
much  effect  upon  him. 

He  ran  :i  ir 1  way  without  stopping,  until  at 

last,  quite  out  of  breath,  he  threw  himself  down 
on  a  bank  of  moss,  and  began  thinking.  "  Why- 
should  they  be  so  unkind  to  me? "  he  sighed.  "I 
can't  help  being  small.  Never  mind  ;  I  will  not 
go  back  any  more.  I  wonder  where  I  am?"  he 


went  on.  "  I  have  never  been  in  this  part  of  the 
wood  before.  I  must  have  run  a  King  way. 
What  is  that?"  he  exclaimed,  as  a  low  kind  of  a 
whine  fell  upon  his  ears — "something  in  pain,  I 
am  sure." 

So  saying,  he  sprang  up.  and  began  peering 
about  him.  After  looking  for  some  time,  he  at 
length  espied  a  black  rabbit  caught  in  a  trap,  and 
very  nearly  dead. 

'•  Poor  little  Bunny  !"  he  said  ;  and  pulling  with 
all  his  might  at  the  spring  of  the  trap,  he  man- 
aged to  get  the  rabbit  out.  Then  filling  his  little 
cap  with  water  from  a  tiny  stream  close  by,  he 
began  to  bathe  its  face. 

After  a  little  while  she  revived  enough  to  thank 
him.  "  I  shall  never  forget  the  service  you  have 
rendered  me,  all  my  life,  and  will  try  to  repay 
your  kinilii'.-s."  She  soon  afterward  hopped  off 
into  tiit-  \\ ooii. 

Hay  sat  a  little  longer,  then  got  up  and  went 
on.  Thus  he  wandered  for  several  days,  doing 
deeds  of  kindness  wherever  he  went,  helping  ev- 
ery creature  that  was  in  trouble,  and  being  loved 
by  all  around  him. 

One  night,  as  he  was  fast  asleep,  he  felt  some- 
thing touch  him.  Waking  up,  he  saw  a  bright. 
light  just  in  front  of  him  ;  suddenly  it  gn'W 
brighter  still,  and  he  saw  the  Fairy  Queeu,  sur- 
rounded by  her  fairies. 

She  smiled  graciously  at  him,  and  said  :  "  Little 
Hay,  I  have  for  a  long' time  been  watching  you, 
and  have  been  very  pleased  at  the  way  you  bore 
your  brothers'  taunts  and  have  helped  my  sub- 
jects when  they  have  been  in  distress.  Come, 
therefore,  with  me,  and  you  shall  be  my  little 
page,  and  go  with  me  wherever  I  go." 

Little  Hay  was  at  first  so  surprised  that  he 
could  not  speak ;  at  last,  falling  at  the  Queen's 
feet,  he  began  thanking  her. 

"  l"i>."  said  tin-  i;u.'en  ;  "  we  must  be  going  to 
my  palace ;"  and  taking  Hay  by  the  hand,  she 
made  him  sit  beside  her  in  her  chariot.  So  they 
flew  away,  and  were  soon  out  of  sight. 

The  Queen  changed  Hay's  name,  and  called 
him  Pinkey.  which  was  at  that  time  a  very  hon- 
orable name  at  the  fairy  court,  and  as  he  was  al- 
ways with  the  Qneen,  he  lived  as  long  as  she  did, 
and,  for  all  I  know,  he  may  be  living  now. 

As  for  Fay  and  Gay,  Fay  was  killed  by  a  fall 
from  a  tree,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  forest 
were  very  glad.  Gay  went  on  dancing  all  day 
long,  and  night  too,  in  spite  of  all  his  friends 
could  say,  until  one  morning  they  found  only  his 
little  red  cap  where  the  night  before  he  had  been 
dancing.  After  they  had  inquired  about  him  for 
some  time  and  could  get  no  news  of  him.  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  danced  him- 
self away.  And  so  he  had  !  A.  E.  R. 


PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  am  a  little  girl  about 
nine  years  old.  I  live  in  smoky  Pittsburgh,  but 
my  papa  says  the  natural  gas  now  in  use  will 
soon  make  it  a  mu<-h  (.-Inaner  city.  I  take  II  A u- 
PER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  enjoy  reading  it  very 
much.  I  have  a  little  sist'-r  three  years  old  ;  her 
name  is  Lala,  and  we  have  nice  times  together 
playing  with  our  pets.  We  have  a  little  pug-dog, 
a  poll-parrot,  a  canary-bird,  and  a  donkey. 

FLOSSIE  E.  W. 


Last  spring  there  came  to  the  Postmistress  one 
day  a  budget  of  letters  from  a  school-room  in 
Plainfield,  Pennsylvania,  the  kind  teacher  having 
selected  the  best  from  those  written  by  her  class, 
and  sent  them  for  publication.  This  year  the 
class  decided  again,  as  one  of  its  weekly  exer- 
cises, to  write  to  the  Postmistress,  and  this  time 
all  the  letters  were  sent.  They  are  all  very  good, 
and  do  the  little  writers  credit,  but  as  all  cannot 
be  published,  I  have  thought  a  good  way  would 
be  to  gather  the  class  around  me,  and  have  a  lit- 
tle talk  with  them,  here  in  this  corner.  They 
may,  if  they  choose,  fancy  that  we  have  drawn  a 
screen  around  my  arm-chair,  and  that  they  are 
on  footstools  and  rugs  at  my  feet,  as  cosy  and 
quietly  snug  as  possible.  And  first,  why  did  you, 
dear  J.  H.  Y.,  not  sign  your  Christian  name  in 
full,  for  I  confess  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
you  are  Johnny  or  Jennie.  I  think  you  must 
have  fine  times  playing  by  the  creek.— Nathaniel 
B,  has  gone  regularly  to  school  the  winter  through, 
and  enjoyed  it.— Lillie  M.°  P.  is  a  girl  of  good 
sense,  and  I  fancy  has  rosy  cheeks.  She  enjoys 
herself  very  much,  coasting,  and  is  always  sorry 
when  she  reaches  the  foot  of  the  hill.  "  Flying 
Moments  of  Pleasure"  must  have  delighted  her. 
— Ilosa  V.  C.  likes  blindman's-buff.— I  wonder  if 
Rosa  V.  C.  is  the  seat-mate  of  Anna  M.  F.  One  of 
these  girls  has  dark  and  the  other  has  bin. 
and  both  arc  full  of  fun. — I  have  just  been  told 
by  a  little  bird  that  it  is  Hnrliel  I!,  who  sits  with 
Rosa,  and  that  they  share  in  both  work  and 
play.— Harry  B.,  Charles  0.,  and  H.  B.  Y.  have 
written  very  agreeable  letters.— Xora  B.  H.,  Graoe 
K,,  and  G,  H.  E.  have  also  done  well. — Does  G. 
stand  for  Gertrude,  Gustavus.  Grace,  or  George  ? 
Initials  are  very  confusing,  my  dears.— Mary  E.  S. 


tells  about  her  calla-lily,  and  W.  11.  E.  (Willie  or 
Winifred)  is  taken  to  school  every  day  in  a  little 
wagon  by  papa. — I  am  much  obliged  to  these 
dear  children  and  to  their  teachi't-  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  them  again  at  some  other 
time.  There  are  many  little  school-rooms  into 
which  I  would  dearly  luve  to  peep  if  I  could. 


PUZZLES  FUOM  YOUNG  CONTKLBUTOKS. 

No  1. 

A  CURIOUS  WORD. 

A  word  of  five  letters, 

V\ 'hi'.'ii  all  will  agree 
On  man.  woman,  or  child 

X<'i:e  loveth  to  see. 

But  if  you  behead  it, 
'Tis  worn  by  the  good  ; 

I  think  that  it's  counted 
A  kind  of  a  hood. 

And  if  you  curtail  it, 

It  surely  will  float— 
A  word  of  four  letters. 

Which  maketh  a  boat. 

Take  the  first  two  letters 
Away  from  the  word. 

And  no  doubt  you  will  see 
The  name  of  a  bird. 

Both  behead  and  curtail  it, 
And  then  you  will  find 

An  animal  useful 
And  gentle  and  kind. 

P.  L.  BLATCHFORD. 


No.  3. 

VERY  EASY  SQUARES. 

1.— I.  A  month,  a.  A  unit.  3.  A  word  of  affirma- 
tion. B.  S.  GIBSON,  Jus. 

2.— 1.  To  dry  leather.  3.  Devoured.  3.  A  boy's 
name.  BESSIE  C. 


No.  3. 

TWO    EASY    i:\iriHAS. 

1.— In  short,  not  in  long. 
In  carol,  not  in  song. 
In  look,  not  in  seen. 
In  king,  not  in  queen. 
My  whole  you  have  heard 
As  the  name  of  a  bird. 

MAY  L.  HAMMER. 

2.— In  John,  but  not  in  Kit. 
In  slap,  but  not  in  hit 
In  why,  but  not  in  can. 
Whole  is  a  bird  by  night  and  day; 
Tell  me  his  name  ere  he  flies  away. 

A  SUBSCRIBER. 

No.  4. 

BURIED  CITIES. 

1.  Did  you  ever  stamp  a  handkerchief?  2.  We 
brought  home  a  pretty  fern,  and  in  a  lovely  vase. 
3.  There  are  some  sweet  water-lilies  in  the  par- 
lor. 4.  She  went  home  rested.  5.  The  water 
looked  very  deep.  6.  She  is  reading  in  her  room. 
7.  I  tried  to  carry  Rachel  across  East  Street.  8. 
The  trees  were  all  banyans.  9.  She  gave  Helen  a 
lovely  basket  of  flowers.  1C.  We  saw  the  dove 
Rover  had  killed.  11.  The  sale  mentioned  was 
large.  13.  At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Super,  I  ordered 
the  cake.  GRACE. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  333. 


No.  1.—  ODOR 
DANE 
ONCE 
REEL 


CARD 
ALOE 
ROSE 
D  E  E  R 


No.  3.— Cork.    Mucilage.    Hiawatha.    Onions. 

No.  3. — C-law.    F-red.    B-rag.    S-pooI.    O-ran^e. 
S-hoe.    W-alter. 

No.  4.— Ser-pent.  Sham-rock.   Rob-in.  Pri-mary. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Robert  II  Midler,  nllie  Doherty,  B.  S.  Gib- 
Son,  Jun..  Addie  and  Edward  Claflin.  Nellie  J. 
Battaile,  Willie  Gross.  Nannie  B.  Owen.  Cockade 
City.  Charlotte  C.  Ketcham,  Nagitsoc,  James 
MoNider,  Harry  Howard  Ib'm-tn-et.  Jamie  L. 
Kapp,  Mary  and  Helen  Granger  \\  illie  C.  Hun- 
toon,  Arthur  W.  Spencer,  Lillian  Hawthorn, 
Amanda  T-,  C.  J.  Montgomery.  Elmer  Holloway, 
Ellie.  Ellie  and  Harry  Moody.  Reynolds  L.  Nichol- 
son, May  L.  Hammer.  Wal'ter  Manthon.  Blithe- 
dale,  Gertrude,  and  Herbert  Holmes,  Zele  B., 
Anna  l{.  B..  C.  Miner  Bailey.  Willie  S.  Kimball, 
Charles  L.  M.  Keehan.  Willie  D.  Davis,  Carrie 
Shelley,  Bessie  C.,  and  Eleauor  Blaker. 


[For  EXCHANGES,  fee  3d  and  M  pages  of  cover.] 
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SILENT  PETE;  OR,  THE  STOWAWAYS, 

1JY   T1IE  AUTUOK  OF 

'ToBT  TYLER,"  "MR.  STCBBS'S  BROTHER,"  "RAISING  THE  'PEARL,'"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  I. 
JERRY'S    PLANS. 

'  what's  the  use  of  Hanging  round  here  ?  Pete 
allows  that  we  could  make  more  money  if  we  were 
in  a  bigger  city,  and  he's  about  right.  Somehow  it  seems 
as  if  the  folks  don't  want  to  hear  music;  but  if  they  do, 
I  here  ain't  any  danger  of  fellows  being  loaded  down  with 
too  much  money  for  playing." 

"But  where  are  you  going?  It  costs  something  to 
travel  round  like  regular  nobs,  and  if  you  can't  earn 
enough  for  your  living,  what  will  you  do  ;" 

"Look  here,  Felix  Dompaire,  did  you  ever  see  any  fel- 
lows that  thought  Jerry  Hicks  couldn't  take  care  of  him- 
self, and  Pete  too,  if  there  was  any  need  for  it  ?" 

"  Xo,  Jerry,  I  never  did;  but,  you  see,  living  here  is  one 
thing,  and  starting  off  to  try  to  get  North  is  another. 
Suppc  >sing  you  should  get  'way  up  to  New  York,  what  could 
you  do  with  Silent  Pete?  Why,  the  boys  there  would 
just  about  tease  him  to  death  when  they  saw  him  mooning 
round  with  that  fiddle  he  calls  Sweetness,  and  not  even 
saying  a  word  to  anybody  when  one  of  his  fits  of  playing 
comes  on  to  him." 

"  Where  do  you  suppose  I'd  be  if  any  fellows  should  try 
to  pick  on  Pete  ?  Do  you  remember  what  happened  to 
Nigger  Jim  when  he  did  that  same  thing  last  winter  ?" 

"Yes;  but  you  might  run  across  some  fellows  that  you 
couldn't  lay  out  as  easy  as  you  did  him." 

"  It's  got  to  be  a  mighty  tough  fellow  that  could  rough 
it  into  Pete  very  long  if  I  was  anywhere  around.  Just 
move  off  a  little  ways,  so's  he  won't  hear  us.  There,  stand 
behind  this  lamp-post,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it.  You 
see.  Pete  he's  getting  awful  lonesome  and  homesick  like, 
and  that's  why  I'm  going  to  start  North.  I  thought  he'd 
kinder  forget  about  his  father  being  drowned  and  his  mo- 
ther dying;  but  it  seems  as  if  the  longer  ago  it  was,  the 
worse  he  feels.  He's  got  some  folks  up  in  New  York,  and 
he  thinks  he  can  find  'em  if  he's  there." 

"Suppose  he  does  find  'em,  and  then  gives  you  the  shake, 
what  '11  you  do  'way  off  where  you  don't  know  nobody  ?" 

"He's  got  the  right  to  shake  me  if  he  wants  to;  that's 
nobody's  business  but  his.  You  see,  his  mother  was  so 
good  to  me  that  time  I  was  sick  that  when  she  died  I  said 
I'd  look  out  for  Pete,  and  I'll  do  it — don't  you  forget  that! 
There  ain't  a  better  fellow  in  New  Orleans  than  poor  little 
Silent  Pete.  You  see,  the  reason  why  he  don't  talk  very 
much  is  that  he's  keeping  up  such  an  awful  thinking  all 
the  time  that  he  don't  have  any  chance  to  speak.  All  he 
wants  is  just  to  fiddle,  and  when  we're  round  nights,  he 
playing  and  I  trying  to  sing,  he  enjoys  himself  even  if  we 
don't  get  any  money.  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Felix  Dom- 
paire, if  you  can  find  anybody  who's  got  as  much  music 
in  his  whole  body  as  Pete's  got  in  his  little  finger,  you  let 
me  know,  and  I'll — I'll — well,  I'll  give  you  my  share  of  the 
St.  Charles  Hotel." 

The  speakers  were  Jerry  Hicks  and  Felix  Dompaire, 
and  they  were  standing  near  the  corner  of  Canal  and 
Royal  streets,  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  The  two  were 
old  friends — that  is  to  say,  they  had  been  acquainted  near- 
ly a  year,  and  when  it  was  rumored  that  Jerry  Hicks  was 
about  to  take  a  trip  North  in  company  with  Silent  Pete, 
the  little,  quiet  fellow  who  played  on  the  violin  in  the 
streets  while  Jerry  sang,  Felix  at  once  left  his  fruit  stand 
in  the  care  of  a  friend,  and  started  out  to  learn  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  the  report. 

Perhaps  none  of  the  boys  except  Jerry  knew  that  the 
little  street  musician  whom  they  called  Silent  Pete  claimed 


the  name  of  Peter  Marquand.  They  all  knew,  however, 
that  Pete  had  formerly  lived  in  New  York;  that  shortly 
after  his  parents  came  to  New  Orleans,  four  years  pre- 
viously, his  father,  while  working  on  a  vessel  at  Algiers, 
had  fallen  overboard  and  been  drowned,  and  that  his  mo- 
ther had  died  of  yellow  fever  nearly  a  year  before  this 
conversation  between  Jerry  and  Felix  had  been  held. 
The  boys  were  also  aware  that  the  citizens  spoke  of  Pete 
as  a  wonderfully  good  performer  on  the  violin;  but  they 
had  no  very  great  appreciation  of  his  powers,  since  they 
knew  that  Pete's  music  drew  more  praise  than  pennies, 
even  from  his  admirers. 

"Well."  said  Felix,  after  a  moment's  silence,  "Jerry, 
if  you've  made  up  your  mind  to  take  Pete  on  a  voyage  for 
his  health,  I  suppose  that  settles  it ;  but  I  reckon  that  you'll 
wish  you  was  back  before  you  get  very  far." 

"Perhaps  I  shall,"  replied  Jerry,  as  he  looked  around 
again  to  satisfy  himself  that  Pete  could  not  hear  him; 
"but  I'll  be  showing  that  I  was  willing  to  try.  You  see," 
he  added,  as  his  voice  sank  to  a  most  confidential  whisper, 
"Pete's  mind  don't  run  on  anything  else  but  getting  up 
North — I  mean  when  he  ain't  playing  on  Sweetness — and 
I'll  get  him  there  if  I  can.  I  won't  say  that  I'd  think  of 
such  a  thing  if  it  wasn't  for  him,  for  I  never  was  in  any 
other  place  than  this  city,  except,  of  course,  across  to  Al- 
giers or  out  to  the  Lake,  and  between  you  and  me  I  don't 
think  much  of  New  York;  but  Pete  is  just  set  on  it,  and 
he's  going  if  I  can  get  him  there." 

"When  will  you  start  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.  I'll  look  round  to-day,  and  if  I  see  half 
a  chance  we'll  skip." 

"  Well,  I'm  sorry  you're  leaving,  Jerry,  but  I  won't  say 
anything  about  it,  because  you'll  do  just  as  you  want  to,  I 
suppose.  If  you  can,  I  wish  you'd  let  me  know  when  you 
start;  but  if  you  can't,  and  I  don't  see  you  again,  you  know 
that  if  you  get  busted  and  can  get  back,  I'm  the  one  that 
will  help  you  just  as  much  as  I  know  how." 

"I'm  sure  of  that,  Felix,  and  perhaps  I'll  have  to  ask  you 
to  stake  me  some  day,  but  I  think  now  that  I'll  get  along 
all  right." 

Meanwhile  Pete,  a  slender,  delicate-looking  lad,  hardly 
more  than  twelve  years  old,  whose  flaxen  hair  hung  neai'- 
ly  to  his  shoulders,  and  whose  large  brown  eyes  had  a 
preoccupied  look  in  them  that  was  almost  painful  to  see, 
sat  on  a  box  fingering  the  strings  of  his  violin  with  a 
touch  so  light  as  to  be  almost  a  caress.  He  paid  110  atten- 
tion to  two  little  colored  boys  who  were  busily  engaged  in 
alternately  making  faces  at  him,  and  darting  around  the 
corner  whenever  it  appeared  as  if  Jerry  might  see  them; 
but  with  Sweetness  pressed  very  close  to  him,  he  seemed 
to  be  unconscious  even  of  the  noise  and  bustle  everywhere 
around  him. 

It  was  not  until  fully  ten  minutes  after  the  fruit  mer- 
chant had  left  him  that  Jerry  aroused  himself  to  the  full 
importance  of  the  work  he  had  before  him. 

"You  stay  here  till  I  come  back,  Pete,"  he  said,  as  he 
approached  the  little  musician,  and  then  he  hurried  away 
in  the  direction  of  the  levee. 

Little  Pete  remained  silent  and  motionless,  save  as  his 
fingers  moved  softly  over  the  strings  of  his  violin,  his 
thoughts  wandering  away  to  the  far-off  city  of  the  North, 
his  heart  hungry  to  meet  those  who  had  loved  the  parents 
he  had  lost,  while  now  and  then  a  half-suppressed  sob  told 
of  the  pain  of  utter  loneliness.  The  negro  boys,  embold- 
ened by  Jerry's  absence,  pressed  nearer  to  the  little  fellow, 
whose  quiet  ways  alone  made  him  the  object  of  their 
mirth,  and  played  the  most  extraordinary  antics  express- 
ive of  derision,  directly  in  front  of  him,  without  attract- 
ing his  attention. 

Jerry,  meanwhile,  had  gone  directly  toward  the  water 
front  of  the  city,  as  if  carrying  out  some  plan  he  had 
formed  immediately  after  Felix  had  left  him.  He  walk- 
ed down  Canal  Street  to  the  levee,  turned  abruptly  to  the 
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left,  and  continued  on  toward  the  French  Market,  until 
a  large  square  of  canvas  hoisted  to  the  mast  of  a  small 
brig  caused  him  to  come  to  a  full  stop.  On  this  canvas 
had  been  painted  in  hlack  letters  the  words 

CLIO, 

FOR    NEW    YORK. 

Jerry,  who  had  always  been  an  interested  spectator  of 
the  business  done  along  the  levees,  knew  from  this  notice 
that  the  vessel  before  him  was,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
advertisements  he  had  often  read,  "the  fast,  able,  and 
stanch  brig  CV/o,"  and  that  she  was  ready  to  take  such 
freight  as  might  be  offered  for  New  York — a  method  of 
getting  a  cargo  which  would  render  the  time  of  her  de- 
parture >very  uncertain. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  he  would  have  hesitated 
about  going  on  board,  for  he  knew  from  past  and  painful 
experience  that  neither  the  officers  nor  the  crew  of  ves- 
sels were  very  anxious  to  receive  calls  from  boys.  But 
on  this  occasion  he  felt  reasonably  certain  of  being  al- 
lowed on  deck,  even  though  he  was  not  very  warmly  re- 
ceived, and  he  clambered  on  board  in  what  he  thought 
was  a  business-like  way. 

"Well,  what  do  you  want  ?''  asked  a  gruff  voice,  before 
his  head  was  fairly  above  the  rail  of  the  vessel. 

"Are  you  the  Captain?"  and  Jerry  was  undecided 
whether  lie  should  conclude  his  business  while  he  was  in 
such  a  position  that  he  could  easily  jump  on  shore  again. 
or  if  lie  should  venture  boldly  over  the  rail. 

"Yes,  I'm  the  captain — of  the  galley,"  the  man  added, 
with  a  laugh;  "and  I  reckon  that's  as  much  of  a  captain 
as  you  want  to  see." 

"  Oh,  you're  the  cook,  are  you  ?"  and  all  Jerry's  assur- 
ance returned,  now  that  he  knew  to  whom  lie  was  speak- 
ing. "  Well,  I  want  to  see  the  Captain  of  the  brig." 

"  He's  at  Baton  Rouge;  but  if  you'll  please  to  step  into 
the  cabin,  General,  I'll  send  a  messenger  after  him.  You 
won  t  have  to  wait  more  than  a  couple  of  days." 

"I  suppose  it  would  'most  break  his  heart  if  lie  didn't 
see  me,"  replied  Jerry,  with  a  grin,  as  he  assumed  an  easy 
position  on  the  vessel's  rail ;  "but  the  Mayor  never  would 
forgive  me  if  I  should  stay  here  so  long.  I  only  dropped 
round  to  see  about  hiring  this  'ere  craft  to  take  me  and 
my  pardner  up  to  New  York." 

"  You'd  better  make  some  arrangement  for  a  steamer, 
you  had.  for  this  brig  is  altogether  too  small  for  such  a 
swell  as  you.  Now  tell  me  what's  wanted,  you  young 
monkey,  or  I'll  knock  you  into  the  water." 

The  captain  of  the  galley  was  evidently  in  no  mood  for 
further  banter,  and  recognizing  this  fact.  Jerry  swung  him- 
self over  the  rail  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  him  to  beat 
a  hasty  retreat  in  case  the  cook  should  lose  his  temper. 

"This  is  just  what's  wanted,  and  if  you'd  try  to  help  a 
fellow,  you  can't  think  how  much  good  you'd  be  doing." 

Then  Jerry  told  the  cook  about  Pete,  where  he  wanted 
to  go,  and.  in  fact,  all  the  particulars  concerning  him, 
concluding  by  saying  :  "Now  you  see  how  it  is,  and  if  I 
could  only  get  a  chance  for  him  to  go  to  New  York,  I'd 
be  willing  to  do  any  kind  of  work  to  pay  for  his  going, 
and  I'd  give  up  all  the  money  I  could  raise." 

"  And  how  much  might  that  be  ?" 

"  Well,  I'm  'most  sure  I  could  scrape  up  three  dollars, 
for  I  know  Felix  and  the  rest  of  the  fellows  would  do 
what  they  could  to  help  us." 

"  Three  dollars!  Why,  that  wouldn't  pay  for  the  salt 
you'd  eat." 

"  I'd  get  along  without  salt.  Here,  now,"  Jerry  added, 
as  he  perched  himself  011  the  rail  once  more,  "I'll  agree 
not  to  eat  anything  if  the  Captain  will  take  us,  and  let  Pete 
have  what  he  wants.  That  wouldn't  be  very  much,  either, 
for  he  don't  eat  scarcely  nothing  at  all.  See  here,  now,  lie 
'ain't  had  any  dinner  yet,  so  you'd  think  he  ought  to  make 
a  good  square  meal;  but  you  just  let  me  bring  him  down 


here  and  show  you  how  much  he  does  eat.  WThy,  a  slice 
of  bread  is  a  regular  Christmas  dinner  for  him,  and  three 
dollars  would  keep  him  in  grub  till  next  Fourth  of  July." 

The  cook  did  not  seem  to  think  that  an  exhibition  of 
Pete's  feebleness  in  the  way  of  eating  would  be  any  in- 
ducement to  take  him  as  a  passenger  on  the  Clio,  and  he 
said,  after  a  short  pause : 

"  It's  too  bad  your —     Can  he  fiddle  pretty  good  ?" 

"Fiddle?  Why,  he  can  play  all  around  anybody  you 
ever  saw.  To  look  at  him  you  wouldn't  think  he 
amounted  to  very  much;  but  you  set  him  down  once, 
without  saying  a  word  to  him,  and  if  he  don't  waltz  around 
a  fiddle  better' n  men  fourteen  times  his  size  could,  then  I 
don't  want  a  cent." 

"I  allers  like  to  have  somebody  on  board  that  can 
fiddle,  and  I  reckon  you  could  be  a  right  smart  lot  of  help 
to  me  in  the  galley ;  but,  you  see,  Captain  Sproul  won't 
take  passengers  at  any  price,  and  you  might  just  as  well 
butt  your  head  agin  the  foremast  as  to  ask  him." 

"  Is  he  ugly?" 

"  Bless  you,  no;  he's  just  like  a  Southdown  lamb  when 
he's  on  board.  He's  too  easy  for  his  own  good,  he  is;  but 
all  the  same  he  won't  take  you,  and  I  know,  for  I've  sailed 
with  him  off  and  on  for  the  last  ten  years,  to  say  nothing 
of  our  being  brought  up  in  the  same  town." 

"  See  here,  now,"  and  Jerry  leaped  from  the  rail  io  the 
deck,  looking  around  cautiously  to  make  sure  that  no  one 
was  near,  "I  could  help  you  an  awful  sight  if  I  was  on 
this  vessel." 

"Of  course  you  could,  if  you  know  anything  about 
cooking." 

"I'd  make  out  eating  better'n  I  would  cooking,  I  sup- 
pose; but  it  wouldn't  take  me  very  long  to  break  in,  and 
I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do:  you  show  me  and  Pete  a  chance 
on  board  here  where  we  can  hide,  and  after  the  vessel  has 
started  I'll  come  out  and  take  any  kind  of  a  licking  the 
Captain  wants  to  give  me." 

"It  wouldn't  do  no  way." 

"Why  not?  After  we're  011  board  he  can't  help  him- 
self, and  I'm  willing  to  stand  anything  if  I  can  only  get 
Pete  to  New  York.  I've  heard  of  fellows  who  got  off  in 
vessels  that  way." 

"So  have  I ;  but  no  good  ever  comes  to  a  stowaway,  and 
I  wouldn't  help  you  do  anything  of  the  kind." 

"Say,  just  let  me  bring  Pete  down  here,  so's  you  can 
hear  him  fiddle  once.  And  look  here" — Jerry  stepped  very 
close  to  the  cook  as  he  added,  in  a  whisper,  "  I'll  give  you 
the  three  dollars  if  you'll  hide  us  on  board  so's  we  can  go 
in  the  vessel." 

"  I  don't  want  your  money,  and  I  tell  you  honest  that 
I'd  like  to  have  you  on  board,  'cause  I've  allers  been  egging 
the  Captain  on  to  hire  a  boy;  but  it's  no  use  for  you  to 
talk  to  me." 

"  Now  suppose  you  was  a  poor  little  fellow  like  Pete,  and 
was  down  here  without  any  place  to  sleep  in  sometimes, 
and  pretty  near  all  the  time  without  half  enough  to  eat, 
and  you  had  folks  in  New  York  that  would  fix  you  up 
nice  if  you  could  only  find  'em,  wouldn't  you  think  I  was 
kinder  rough  on  you  if  I  wouldn't  help  you  to  hide  on 
this  vessel  ?" 

"But  I  'ain't  got  any  business  to  help  stowaways." 

"And  supposing  you  felt  bad  all  the  time  'cause  your 
father  was  drowned  and  your  mother  was  dead,  wouldn't 
you  think  it  was  tough  if  you  couldn't  even  get  a  chance 
to  work  a  passage  up  to  the  place  where  you  could  lind 
your  own  folks?" 

"Why  don't  you  talk  to  some  of  the  steam-boat  men  ?" 

"They  won't  listen  to  me  at  all.  I  tried  yesterday,  and 
I  couldn't  even  get  on  board  to  talk  to  anybody." 

"  But  you  might  find  some  captain  who  would  be  glad 
to  have  you  go  with  him." 

"Yes,  and  I  might  find  a  hundred  dollars;  but  I  don't 
reckon  I  shall.  Now  all  you've  got  to  do  is  just  to  let  me 
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know  when  to  sneak  on  board,  and  I'll  do  all  the  rest.  No- 
body won't  know  you  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  it'll 
pay  you  when  you  see  how  tickled  poor  little  Pete  '11  be 
to  have  a  chance  to  find  his  folks.  If  you'd  been  in  a  big 
city  all  alone,  and  your  father  and  mother  had  died,  and — 

"Hold  your  tongue,  will  you?  I'll  toss  you  over  the 
rail  if  you  don't  shut  up!"  And  the  cook  walked  toward 
the  galley,  trying  to  act  as  if  he  was  in  a  towering  rage. 

"  Will  you  help  us  to  hide?"  insisted  Jerry. 

"The  Captain  will  just  about  break  every  bone  in  your 
body  when  he  finds  you." 

"He  may  knock  me  around  as  much  as  he  wants  to  if 
I  can  only  get  Pete  to  New  York." 

"Then  come  down  here  to-morrow  night  about  seven 
o'clock,  and  I'll  stow  you  two  away.  But  remember,"  he 
added,  as  he  shook  his  fist  in  Jerry's  face,  "  if  you  let  on 
in  :ui\  liody  that  I  had  anything  to  do  with  bringing  you 
on  hoard,  I'll  smash  you  all  up,  and  then  I'll — I'll  boil  you 
like  I  would  a  piece  of  salt  beef." 

As  he  finished  speaking,  the  cook  darted  hi  to  the  galley, 
closing  the  door  behind  him,  and  Jerry  wisely  concluded 
that  it,  would  be  better  not  to  attempt  to  thank  him  for  the 
promised  assistance;  so  he  ran  at  full  speed  to  tell  the  joy- 
ful news  to  the  little  musician. 

"  We're  going  to  New  York  to-morrow,  Pete!"  he  said, 
excitedly,  as  he  rushed  up  to  his  friend. 

"Are  you  sure?"  asked  Pete,  as  he  turned  quickly,  his 
face  lighting  up  as  with  a  flood  of  great  joy. 

' '  Of  course  I  am.    I've  got  it  settled,  and  if  we  don't  travel 


like  nobs,  Pete,  we'll  get  there 
all  the  same.  I  would 'a  hired 
three  state-rooms  for  you  on 
one  of  the  big  steamers,  but 
the  Captain  and  I  couldn't 
exactly  agree;  so  we'll  try 
our  luck  on  a  brig  I  found, 
and  if  you  don't  have  every- 
thing nice,  you  can't  have  it 
much  worse  than  it's  been 
here  sometimes." 

Pete  looked  at  his  friend 
in  silence,  as  if  it  was  difficult 
for  him  to  understand  that 
his  dearest  wish  was  to  be 
gratified,  and  when  he  did 
realize  it  all  he  laid  his  hand 
affectionately  on  Jerry's 
rather  dirty  cheek,  while  a 
great  sob  of  joy  prevented 
him  from  speaking. 

"We're  going  to  stow  away 
in  a  brig,"  explained  Jerry, 
"and  we've  got  to  be  on  board 
at  seven  o'clock  to-morrow 
night.  The  cook  of  the  ves- 
sel is  going  to  help  us,  and  I'll 
fix  it  all  right  with  the  Cap- 
tain after  we  get  to  sea.  We'll 
go  to  New  York,  old  man, 
and  after  we've  found  your 
folks  I'll  sell  my  bonds,  and 
people  will  think  we're  a  cou- 
ple of  sugar-planters  come 
up  North  to  see  the  sights." 
"You  won't  get  yourself 
into  trouble  for  the  sake  of 
hrlpin'  me  to  New  York,  will 
you,  Jerry  ?" 

"Of  course  not.  "What 
ever  made  you  think  of  such 
a  thing?  The  Captain '11  be 
awful  glad  when  he  finds  that 
we're  on  board;  but  I'll  go 

on  deck  before  you  do,  'cause  he  might  be  tickled  to  death 

if  he  found  out  all  at  once  that  we  was  both  with  him." 
"I  know  what  you  mean,  Jerry,"  said  Pete,  in  a  low 

tone,  "and  I  know  what  may  happen  when  the  Captain 

sees  us.     I  shall  go  on  deck  when  you  do." 

"See  here,  Pete,"  cried  Jerry,  almost  fiercely,  "didn't 

you  agree  allers  to  do  just  what  I  told  you  ?" 

"Yes;    but  I  didn't  mean  it  when  things  were  what 

they  may  be  on  the  vessel." 

"  You've  got  nothing  to  do  with  talking  to  the  Captain, 

and  if  you  don't  promise  me  now  that  you  won't  go  on 

deck  till  I  tell  you,  I'll  take  a  rope  with  me  and  tie  you 

down  so's  you  can't  even  wink.      Then   you'll  have  to 

stay  below,  and  be  making  a  lot  of  trouble  for  me  besides." 
"  But  if  the  Captain  is  angry  when  he  finds  that  we've 

stowed  away,  I  can't  let  you  go  alone  to  meet  him." 

"That's  just  what  you've  got  to  do,"  was  the  reply,  "or 

I'll  tie  you  down,  as  true  as  my  name's  Jerry  Hicks." 
"But,  Jerry — 
"Now,  Pete,  promise  me  that  you'll  do  as  I  tell  you. 

Be  a  good  fellow,  and  give  me  your  word." 

"  I  don't  like  to,  Jerry;  but  I  will  if  you  say  so,  though 

it  seems  as  if  I'd  be  a  coward.     But  if  he  should  beat. you, 

I'd  come  on  deck,  anyway." 

' '  Well,  I  tell  you  what  you  can  do.    If  he  wipes  the  deck 

with  me,  and  you  see  that  I'm  coming  all  to  pieces,  you  can 

fetch  a  broom  to  sweep  me  up  into  some  kind  of  shape; 

but  that's  all.     Now  come  on,  and  let's  tell  Felix  about  it. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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EASTER-EGG  NOVELTIES. 

BY  ADELIA  B.  BEARD. 
"  In  marble  walls  as  white  as  milk, 
Behind  a  curtain  soft  as  silk, 
Within  a  crystal  fountain  clear, 
A  golden  apple  doth  appear. 
There  is  no  door  to  this  stronghold, 
Yet  thieves  break  through  and  steal  the  gold." 

LONG  ago,  when  children's  toys  were  simpler  than  they 
now  are,  and  our  young  people  were  less  exacting,  the 
colored  eggs  dyed  with  logwood  were  hailed  with  delight 
at  Easter-tide;  but  nowadays,  however,  something  more 
elaborate  is  required,  and  novelties  are  demanded  by  the 
young  as  well  as  the  old.  It  is  to  help  supply  this  demand 
that  these  Easter  novelties  made  of  egg-shells  are  now  in- 
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Fig.  1.— DIAGRAM  OF  HUMPTY  DUJIPTT. 


troduced.  They  are  simple  in  their  construction,  and,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  sketches,  are  comical  little  creatures 
when  completed. 

Let  us  begin  with  Hurnpty  Dumpty,  who  may  with  ease 
sit  upon  any  wall ;  and  should  he,  like  the  Humpty  Dumpty 
of  old, get  a  great  fall,  all  the  King's  horses  and  all  the  King's 
men  could  not  put  this  Humpty  Dumpty  together  again. 

The  diagram  (Fig.  1)  shows  the  frame  of  this  little  fellow 
and  how  it  is  joined  together.  A  large  egg  should  be 
chosen;  and  when  the  contents  have  been  blown  from  the 
shell — which  is  done  by  boring  a  small  hole  in  each  end 
of  the  shell  with  a  needle,  placing  one  end  to  the  lips,  and 
blowing  steadily  until  the  egg  has  all  run  through  the 
hole  at  the  other  end — four  holes  must  be  pricked  in  the 
shell  for  the  arms  and  legs  to  pass  through,  as  shown  in 
the  diagram.  These  limbs  are  made  of  rather  fine  bonnet 
wire,  the  piece  used  for  the  arms  being  about  eight  inches 
long.  The  hand  is  made  by  bending  up  one  end  of  the 
wire  as  in  diagram,  and  with  softened  beeswax  covering 
the  loop  thus  formed.  When  one  hand  lias  been  finished 
off  in  this  way,  the  other  end  of  the  wire,  still  straight, 


Fig.  2.— HDMPTT  DUJIPTT  COMPLETE. 


should  be  passed 
through  one  of 
the  holes  near 
the  small  end  of 
the  shell  and  out 
through  the  one 
opposite,  then 
bent  up  into  a 
hand  and  arm  in 
the  same  manner 
as  described. 

The  wire  for 
the  legs  and  feet 
must  be  ten  inch- 
es long.  The  dia- 
gram shows  how 
it  is  bent  to  form 
the  feet.  On  this 
frame  wax  can 

easily  be  modelled  to  look  like  a  foot;  a  coating  of  red 
paint  will  add  to  the  appearance,  as  red  boots  look  well 
with  the  costume  to  be  worn.  The  wire  for  the  legs  should 
be  bent  in  a  curve  in  the  middle  (see  diagram)  before  it  is 
passed  through  the  shell.  Again,  as  with  the  hands,  one 
foot  must  be  finished  and  the  legs  fastened  on  before  the 
other  foot  can  be  made. 

The  figure  of  Humpty  Dumpty  being  thus  prepared,  his 
face  must  be  painted;  water-colors  are  the  best  for  this 
purpose.  The  jollier  the  expression  of  his  face,  the  funnier 
the  little  man  will  look. 

Patterns  for  trousers,  jacket,  and  hat  are  shown  in  the 
diagrams.  The  trousers  should  be  cut  from  white  cotton 
cloth  two  and  a  half  inches  long  and  six  inches  wide.  A 
slit  an  inch  and  a  half  long  cut  in  the  middle  separates 
the  legs  of  the  trousers,  which  must,  of  course,  be  sewed 
up.  Dotted  lines  at  top  and  bottom  show  where  a  gather- 
ing thread  should  be  run,  the  bottom  gathers  forming 
ruffles  around  the  ankles.  White  should  also  be  used  for 
the  jacket,  cutting  it  three  and  a  half  inches  long  and  five 
inches  wide.  The  shape  of  the  jacket  may  be  seen  in  the 
diagram,  dotted  lines  showing  where  the  sleeves  are  to  be 
gathered  around  the  wrist.  Collar  and  pockets  of  red — 
the  patterns  of  which  are  given — finish  the  little  garment. 
A  white  hat  four  inches  around  the  brim  and  two  inches 
high  is  decorated  with  a  band  of  red,  which  should  be 
sewed  on  the  edge  and  turned  up. 

When  dressing  Humpty  Dumpty  fasten  his  garments 
on  to  his  body  here  and  there  with  glue,  which  will  hold 
them  securely  in  place.  The  hat  also  should  be  glued  to 
his  head,  as  it  is  difficult  otherwise  to  keep  it  on. 
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Fig.  3.— DIAGRAM  OF  Miss  ROLLY-POLY. 
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Little  Miss  Roily-poly,  who 
decidedly  refuses  to  lie  down, 
always  regaining   an   upright 
posture,  no  matter  in  what  po- 
sition slie  is  placed,  is  made  in 
the  following  manner:    After 
the  contents  have  been  blown 
from  the  shell,  the  hole  in  the 
small  end  is  enlarged  gradual- 
ly until  it  is  about  a  half-inch 
in  diameter;  the  shell  is  then 
placed  in  an  upright  position 
(a  box  with  a  hole  cut  in  it  just 
large  enough 
to    hold    the 
egg      firmly 
makes  a  good 
stand),     and 
melted    seal- 
ing -  wax     is 
poured  in :  on 

top  of  this  melted  lead  is  poured,  all  the  while  care  being 
taken  to  keep  the  shell  perfectly  steady,  that  the  weight 
may  fall  exactly  in  the  centre  and  make  a  perfect  balance. 
A  small  quantity  of  lead  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  as 
the  shell  is  so  very  light. 

M  iss  Hi  )lly-poly  requires  no  limbs ;  when  her  babyish  face 
is  painted  she  is  ready  for  her  costume.  The  dress  is  simply 
made  of  a  strip  of  colored  cloth,  and  is  two  inches  long  and 
seven  inches  wide.  The  white  apron  is  fastened  to  the 


Fig.  4.— Miss  HOLLY-POLY  COMPLETE. 


Fig.  5.— DIAGRAM  OF  OWL. 

dress  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  Sleeves  are  made  of  pieces 
of  the  dress  material  about  one  inch  long  and  one  and  a 
half  inches  wide.  They  are  rolled  up  and  fastened  with 
needle  and  thread,  then  sewed  on  to  the  dress  in  the  position 
shown  in  the  diagram.  Pockets  are  made  for  the  apron, 
and  the  ends  of  the  sleeves  tucked  in  them,  which  makes 
it  appear  as  though  the  hands  were  hidden  in  the  pockets. 
The  cap  is  made  of  the  same  material,  or  of  a  color  har- 
monizing with  the  dress,  is  four  inches  around  the  brim. 

and  one  inch  high ;  it  is 
sewed  together  at  the  two 
ends,  and  gathered  into  a 
pompon  on  top,  as  is  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines  in  the 
diagram  (Fig.  3).  A  little 
glue  should  also  be  used 
to  fasten  this  dolly's  dress 
and  cap  on. 

To  turn  a  hen's  egg  into 
an  owl  has  not  before,  I 
imagine,  been  thought  pos- 
sible, yet  it  is  easy  enough, 
and  requires  but  a  very 
short  time  to  accomplish 
this  transformation  when 

Fig.  G.-OWL  COMPLETE.  one  knows  Just  how  to  SO 


to  work.  No  incubator  is  needed  to  hatch  this  bird,  as  only 
the  shell  is  used,  the  contents  having  been  disposed  of  in 
the  manner  before  described .  We  commence  the  formation 
of  the  little  owl  by  making  two  holes  near  the  large  end  of 
the  shell  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  5.  By  looking  at  the 
next  diagram  the  manner  of  making  the  feet  and  legs  may 
be  seen.  A  short  piece  of  wire  is  bent  in  the  shape  given, 
and  is  wrapped  on  to  the  longer  wire  with  strong  thread, 
thus  forming  three  toes,  which  are  quite  enough  for  a  bird 
that  will  never  walk.  One  foot  made,  the  wire  is  passed 
through  the  shell,  having  first  been  bent  into  a  curve,  as 
in  the  description  of  Humpty  Dumpty.  When  the  last 
foot  has  been  fastened  on,  the  wire  should  be  pushed  back 
into  the  shell,  allowing  but  little  of  the  legs  to  show.  The 
wings  are  cut  by  the  pattern  given,  and  are  painted  to  re- 
semble feathers  as  much  as  possible.  Brown  is  the  best 
color  to  use.  By  the  diagram  may  be  seen  how  the  head 
and  body  are  painted. 


BITS  OF  ADVICE. 

BY    AUNT    MARJORIE    PRECEPT. 


COMPANIONS. 

\BOY  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps.  You  are 
judged  by  your  associates,  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  people  usually  select  for  their  friends  those  who  are 
in  sympathy  with  themselves. 

If  suspicion  in  a  school  trouble  of  any  sort  falls  upon  a 
lad  or  a  set  of  lads,  you  may  be  certain  that  they  have 
been  companions  in  mischief.  Wrong-doing  is  much  like 
a  snow-ball  rolling  down-hill:  it  gathers  size  and  momen- 
tum as  it  goes.  If  a  bad  boy  could  always  keep  good  com- 
pany, few  persons  would  credit  him  with  badness.  But  a 
bad  boy  would  be  ill  at  ease  among  the  good,  and  so  you 
seldom  find  him  in  their  society. 

May  your  Aunt  Marjorie  explain  that  she  is  not  one  of 
those  tiresome  people  who  never  have  patience  with  fun, 
and  who  consider  high  spirits  and  merriment  out  of  place  ? 
Indeed,  no.  When  there  is  a  frolic  going  on.  count  me  in, 
if  you  please.  Under  the  head  of  badness.  I  include  the 
meanness  which  makes  a  boy  tell  a  lie  rather  than  own 
that  he  has  been  in  the  wrong;  the  malice  which  prompts 
him  to  play  a  practical  joke,  and  the  lack  of  principle 
which  borrows  and  does  not  return. 

There  are  diseases  which  are  contagious,  that  is,  commu- 
nicated by  the  touch.  We  are  very  careful  not  to  put 
ourselves  in  their  way.  The  worst  disease  in  the  world 
which  affects  only  the  body  is,  however,  to  be  preferred  to  a 
wrong  condition  of  the  soul,  and  the  best  way  to  keep  out 
of  that  is  to  choose  good  companions  and  avoid  bad  ones. 


JO'S    OPPORTUNITY. 

BY    LUCY    C.  LILLIE, 
AUTHOR  OF  "  XAX,"  "  ROLF  HOCSE,"  ETC.,  ETC. 


"Oh,  Bertie," 
I  do  so  want  to  see 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

FAITH  sat  up,  tremulous  and  excited, 
she  said,  softly.  "  where  is  she  ? 
her!" 

The  lad  came  forward  at  once.  "And  so  you  shall, 
dear, "he  answered,  ''  very  soon.  Let  me  tell  you  first  all 
that  'lappened.  Have  you  had  anything  to  eat  ?"  Bertie 
of  late  had  made  himself  general  manager  of  the  house- 
hold where  Faith's  needs  were  concerned.  "Now,  if  I 
send  your  tea  in  hei-e,  will  you  take  it  comfortably  !  and 
I'll  tell  you  all  about  it." 

Faith  assented.     Very  soon  a  cosy  little  tray  was  spread 
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before  her,  and  Bertie,  sometimes  sitting  down,  sometimes 
pacing-  the  floor  slowly,  told  the  story. 

The  Dawsons  and  Mrs.  Burton  had  been  telegraphed  for 
early  in  the  day,  and  after  Jo's  final  cross-examination 
Mrs.  Dawson  gave  her  testimony. 

"I  wish  you  could  have  heard  it,  Faith,"  said  the  boy, 
smiling  at  the  recollection.  "It  was  almost  impossible 
to  keep  her  to  the  point,  she  was  so  anxious  to  praise  Jo. 
She  related  how  they  met;  how  Jo  nursed  her  daughter- 
she  pointed  Miss  Rachel  out  to  the  jury,  and  they  nearly 
overwhelmed  the  poor  girl— and  how  Mary  Brooks,  as  she 
kept  calling  her,  was  the  smartest,  tidiest  worker  she'd 
ever  known,  and  the  best  girl  with  the  children.  As  for 
her  own  Jo,  the  baby,  it  was  fretting  itself  sick  for  her 
now.  Well,  the  upshot  of  it  was  that  Mrs.  Dawson  im- 
pressed the  jury  very  finely,  but  Mr.  Burton,  in  his  quiet, 
forcible  way,  did  more.  He  told  of  Jo's  coming  to  him  of 
her  own  accord,  and  offering  to  testify  on  Sandy's  behalf; 
and  he  added  what  I  never  had  suspected."  Bertie  smiled 
thoughtfully. 

"  What  ?"  queried  Faith. 

"Why,  that  Jo  was  fully  convinced  that  by  giving  her 
testimony  she  ran  the  risk  of  being  thrown  at  once  into 
prison  herself  for  running  away.  He  brought  it  all  in  so 
that  it  wouldn't  be  objected  to  as  testimony,  but  I  assure 
you  that  it  told  well,  for  no  girl  would  run  such  a  risk 
unless  for  a  good  cause ;  and,  as  she  said  herself,  every  one 
knew  Sandy  and  she  were  not  friends." 

"And  where  was  Jo  all  this  time?" 

"She  had  asked  to  be  allowed  to  go  out  into  the  ante- 
room again ;  and  do  you  know,  Faith,  I  don't  think  the 
girl  has  the  least  idea  what  she  is  to  do  now.  I  never 
saw  anything  so  humble  and  gentle  as  she  seems.  Those 
Dawsons  must  be  capital  sort  of  people,"  the  boy  added, 
breaking  off  suddenly. 

Faith's  eyes  were  shining.  "  I  just  want  to  see  them," 
she  answered.  And  then:  "  But,  Bertie,  if  Jo  hadn't,  as 
you  once  said,  the  real  grit  in  her,  she  never  would  have 
found  and  made  such  friends;  and  only  think,  if  she  had 
not  done  so  well,  tried  so  hard,  and  been  so  worthy,  her 
testimony  now  would  have  gone  for  nothing,  and  Jo  would 
have  lost  forever  her  great  opportunity.  I've  often  thought 
we  all  have  just  one  really  great  opportunity  in  our  lives 
to  take  or  miss  or  to  lose. " 

"Or  perhaps  not  see  at  all,"  said  Bertie,  in  a  low  tone. 

"Perhaps;  but  I  think  if  we  make  ourselves  ready,  as 
poor  Jo  unconsciously  was  doing  all  that  year  at  Burn- 
ham,  we  shall  not  lose  sight  of  opportunities  when  they 
come.  God  keeps  them  waiting,  I  fancy,  Bertie,  for  our 
readj-  moments.  He  lets  us  have  the  will  and  the  desire 
to  prepare  ourselves,  so  that  we,  poor  things,  may  get  all 
the  merit  possible.  Ah,  Bertie" — Faith,  lying  back  among 
her  pillows,  put  her  arms  up,  clasping  her  hands  above  her 
head  and  looking  over  to  the  tall,  boyish  figure  in  the  win- 
dow— "  do  you  know  what  I  have  thought  lately  ?" 

Bertie's  face  was  turned  swiftly  toward  Faith ;  the  boy 
had  learned  of  late  to  note  every  change,  every  hint  of 
meaning  in  Faith's  voice,  words,  or  looks.  So  seldom,  how- 
ever, would  she  speak  of  herself  that  he  caught  eagerly  at 
any  suggestion  of  a  mood  that  was  likely  to  be  personal. 

"I  think,"  she  went  on,  with  her  softest  smile,  "my 
opportunity  is  nearly  ready.  I  am  not  quite  fit  for  it, 
though,  just  yet." 

"  What,  Faith  ?"  Bertie  was  startled  by  something  in 
her  voice  and  eyes. 

"I  think  I  know  what  it  is  to  be,  Bertie  dear.  Per- 
haps I  ought  not  to  trouble  you  with  my  fancies,  but  Jo 
was  the  beginning  of  it.  I  wonder  if  she  will  help  me  at 
the  end  2" 

"  Faith  !"  cried  the  boy,  passionately.  He  knew  now 
what  she  meant.  Oh,  were  they  all  blind  ?  did  none  of 
them  see  the  feet  of  God's  messenger  coming  slowly  but 
surely  ?  And  she,  in  her  gentle,  girlish  heart  and  soul, 


she  had  felt  the  "  fragrance  of  the  winged  ones,"  as  they 
came.  She  had  known  it,  and  was  striving  to  be  patient, 
to  be  ready. 

"Faith  !"  cried  Bertie.  He  knelt  down  by  his  cousin :s 
side,  and  Faith  stroked  the  curly,  boyish  locks  as  lender!  \ 
as  though  he  were  a  child,  instead  of  a  lad  only  two  years 
younger  than  herself. 

"Don't  talk  and  look  like  that!  You  mustn't!  Oppor- 
tunities, indeed."  He  lifted  his  eyes  with  a  show  of  indig- 
nation in  them.  "Why.  yutir  whole  life  is  full  of  them, 
and  you're  always  ready." 

But  Faith  only  smiled  and  shook  her  head.  "  The  real 
one  is  coming,  Bertie, "she  answered.  "  There,  now;  don't 
be  dismal  any  more.  I  want  to  see  Jo." 

Bertie  rose  to  his  feet.  "Jo  is  here.  Faith,"  he  said, 
quietly;  "they  made  me  promise  not  to  bring  her  in  for 
half  an  hour." 

"Oh,  go  quickly,"  cried  Faith.  She  rose,  stood  still  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  her  heart  beating  with  pleasure 
while  Bertie  was  gone. 

And  so  it  chanced  that  Jo  came  back  to  Faith  to  find 
her  almost  as  she  remembered  her  last,  standing  in  her 
beautiful  room,  the  late  sunshine  of  a  summer  evening 
falling  about  her,  touching  her  white  gown,  her  soft 
brown  hair,  her  tranquil  smile,  and  seeming  to  linger  in 
the  little  cross  shining  at  her  neck. 

But,  oh,  how  really  different  was  this  tall,  grave-eyed 
girl,  Jo  Markham! 

Faith  went  forward  swiftly  with  outstretched  hands — 
with  eyes  lighted  through  a  mist  of  tears — with  happy, 
parted  lips. 

"Jo,  "she  cried,  tremulously.  She  took  the  girl  tender- 
ly in  her  arms,  and  held  her  closely  for  a  moment.  "  Oh, 
Jo  dear,"  she  said,  softly,  "  thank  God  for  it  all !  I  am  so 
happy !  so  glad !" 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

PERHAPS  it  will  be  hard  for  any  one  to  understand  how 
entirely  Jo  believed  that  she  would  be  immediately  sent 
back  to  prison ;  but  even  when  Bertie  took  her  up  to 
North  Street  she  concluded  that  by  some  one's  kind  inter- 
ference she  was  allowed  that  much  freedom,  but  that  prob- 
ably the  next  day  would  see  her  behind  those  dreadful 
doors  again.  The  impression  many  people,  brought  up 
as  Jo  had  been,  had  of  tiie  niercilessness  of  the  law  was 
made  more  striking  in  her  case  by  her  own  and  Sandy 
Martin's  experience;  so,  as  she  drove  through  Ashfield  to 
North  Street  by  Bertie's  side,  it  was  hard  for  her  to  re- 
spond to  his  cheerful,  satisfied  mood.  She  knew  she  had 
done  right;  she  felt  sure  Faith  would  think  so,  but  it  was 
difficult  to  have  the  lad's  good  spirits,  or  even  be  special- 
ly glad  to  know  that  Sandy  had  been  completely  over- 
come by  what  his  ancient  foe  had  done  for  him. 

When  Bertie  fully  realized  Jo's  frame  of  mind  he  deter- 
mined that  Faith  should  have  the  pleasure  of  undeceiving 
her.  Jo  could  bear  a  little  more  misery  for  the  sake  of 
the  peace  that  was  to  come. 

Miss  Grace  welcomed  the  girl  cordially.  Her  doubts  of 
Jo  had  begun  to  melt  on  the  first  sight  of  Jo's  neat,  alter- 
ed appearance,  the  steadfast  simplicity  of  her  young  face, 
and  as  her  story  progressed  the  good  old  lady  had  been 
filled  with  dismay  and  remorse  for  her  own  part  in  Jo's 
too  prompt  imprisonment;  so,  while  Bertie  went  to  Faith, 
Aunt  Justina  took  Jo  up  into  her  own  sitting-room,  where 
they  both  grew  friendly  over  a  talk  in  which  Jo's  life  at 
the  Dawsoiis'  was  the  chief  topic. 

Mrs.  Burton's  good-will  and  interest  in  Jo  was  another 
open-sesame  to  Miss  Grace's  heart,  and  Jo  was  really  an 
interesting  person  now — no  longer  rude,  or  ragged,  or  re 
bellious — a  quiet  figure,  neatly  dressed,  sitting  quite  prop- 
erly on  one  end  of  Aunt  Justiua's  best  plush -covered 
lounge,  and  speaking  in  a  well-modulated  if  rather  timid 
voice.  A  little  bad  grammar  more  or  less,  a  slight  dulness 
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about  catching  all  Miss  Grace's  suggestions,  made  really 
very  little  difference.  "  Mary  Brooke'1  was  on  the  whole 
quite  a  commendable  young  person,  and  Miss  Justina  was 
just  revolving  in  her  mind  a  plan  for  sending  her  to  an 
excellent  institution,  of  which  she  was  patroness,  when 
Faith's  summons  came. 

Half  an  hour  later  Faith  and  Jo  were  still  alone  in  the 
library,  Jo  talking  for  the  most  part;  her  thoughts  set 
free  now  by  what  Faith  had  told  her. 

"Then  they  won't  send  me  back.  Miss  Faith  ?"  Jo  had 
said,  in  startled  surprise.  Faith  took  time  and  gentlest 
words  to  reassure  her  on  this  point,  and  gradually  it  was 
impressed  fully  on  Jo's  mind. 

Words  came  freely  after  a  little  while.  Jo  felt  the 
comfort  of  being  able  to  say  all  that  she  had  kept  pent  up 
within  her  heart  and  mind  so  long,  and  Faith's  sympathy 
was  all  she  needed  to  draw  her  on. 

At  last  Bertie  appeared;  and  following  him  the  Bur- 
tons, mother  and  son,  who  had  been  invited  to  tea,  Bertie 
having  in  his  character  of  master  of  ceremonies  promised 
that  Jo  should  go  back  to  the  hotel  for  supper  with  the 
rest  of  the  Burnham  party. 

By  this  time  Mrs.  Joyce  had  discovered  whose  eyes 
Jo's  were  like,  and  had  entered  into  a  confidential  talk 
with  Mrs.  Dawson  about  Jo's  mother,  whom  she  had 
known  well. 

"Just  the  smartest,  bonniest  lass  you  ever  saw," Mrs. 
Joyce  said  to  her  guests  while  they  waited  Jo's  coming-. 
"Well  do  I  mind  the  day  of  her  wedding.  I  lived  in 
Bayberry  then;  my  man  wras  in  the  provision  business 
and  I  had  dress-making,  and  this  other  Josephine  Mary 
— Markham,  her  name  was— was  my  best  hand.  Young 
Brooke  was  quite  the  gentleman.  His  people,  some  of 


them,  are  out  in  Bayberry  now.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
they  could  be  made  to  take  notice  of  the  girl.  Poor  dear !" 

And  much  more  would  have  ensued  had  not  Jo  just 
then  appeared,  still  rather  timid  and  shy,  but  with  a  happy 
look  on  her  face  as  she  greeted  her  old  friends  heartily. 

Rachel  could  not  ask  or  say  enough ;  Mrs.  Dawson  was 
equally  talkative  and  interested;  the  Joyces  felt  they  had 
a  distinguished  guest,  and  altogether  the  supper-table,  set 
in  the  landlady's  own  parlor,  presented  a  very  cheerful 
picture  when,  about  nine  o'clock,  Bertie  looked  in  upon 
them  to  say  his  cousin  wanted  Jo  to  come  to  North  Street 
for  the  night. 

"And  this  is  Mrs.  Dawson,  I  suppose,  and  Miss  Rachel  ?" 
the  lad  said,  in  his  friendly  way,  shaking  hands  with  the 
visitors.  "  My  cousin  wants  very  much  to  have  you  stay 
over  to-morrow  and  spend  the  day  with  her.  She  is  not 
strong,  you  know,"  Bertie  added,  with  quickgravity,  "  and 
soshe  thought  unless  you  could  stay  all  day  there  wouldn't 
be  a  chance  for  her  to  see  enough  of  you.  for  she  has  to 
rest  a  great  deal." 

"Eh!  poor  young  lady,''  said  Mrs.  Joyce,  when  the 
Dawsons  had  expressed  their  ready  satisfaction  and  thanks, 
"it's  failing  fast  enough  she  is.  Master  Bertie!" 

The  look  of  quick  pain  that  came  into  the  boy's  face  was 
not  unobserved  by  Jo. 

When  they  were  out  walking  along  the  country  road 
toward  North  Street,  she  said,  earnestly,  "Mr.  Bertie,  is  she 
so  very  bad — is  she —  Jo  could  not  finish  her  sentence. 

Bertie  stood  still  a  moment  and  looked  at  Jo  in  the 
moonlight.  "Jo,"  he  said,  "we  must  value  every  hour 
with  her.  I  believe."  The  lad  turned  away.  "  God  wants 
her.  I  believe  she  is  going  away  very  soon." 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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VND  now  let  us  suppose  that  you  have  got  a  good  firm 
seat  and  light  hands,  and  that  you  can  ride  along  the 
road  at  a  walk,  trot,  and  canter,  and  feel  as  much  at  home 
as  it'  you  were  on  foot.  The  next  thing  Don  and  you 
in.-iy  learn  is  to  jump  a  fence  cleverly.  Have  you  never 
IV]  i  a  desire  to  leap  over  into  a  field  and  gallop  along  the 
soft  turf?  I've  no  doubt  you  have  been  sorry  that  you 
could  not  do  so,  and  have  thought  it  a  very  great  feat. 
But  it  is  not  hard  at  all.  Any  one  can  easily  learn  to  sit 
a  clever  jumper  over  a  fence  or  brook.  The  difficulty 
lies  in  teaching  the  horse  to  jump  willingly  and  handily. 
Would  you  like  to  teach  Don  ?  In  the  country  this  is 
simple  enough.  In  the  city  it  may  not  be  easy  to  get  a 
good  place  to  practise  in.  The  way  to  begin  is  to  find  a 
fallen  log,  or  a  gate  of  which  you  can  let  down  the  bars 
until  it  is  only  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  high.  Then 
walk  Don  up  to  it,  and  encourage  him  to  step  over  it  often 
and  quietly,  until  he  gets  in  the  habit  of  lifting  up  his  feet 
quickly  and  promptly  when  he  readies  it.  Always  coax 
him;  never  strike  him.  Keep  a  little  sugar  or  salt  or  a 
bit  of  apple  in  your  pocket  for  him,  and  give  him  a  taste 
after  he  goes  over.  This  will  make  him  like  to  do  it. 
By-aud-by  Don  will  find  when  he  walks  briskly  up  to  the 
obstacle  that  it  is  easier  to  rise  with  both  his  forefeet  and 
hop  over  it  than  to  lift  up  each  so  high.  As  soon  as  he 
does  this,  be  sure  to  pat  and  reward  him,  for  this  is  the 
great  step  gained,  after  which  it  is  only  a  matter  of  prac- 
tice and  patience,  raising  the  height  by  slow  degrees,  to 
make  him  jump  two  feet  and  a  half  or  three  feet.  When 
In  can  do  this,  he  does  as  well  as  any  pony  need.  At  the 
instant  of  jumping  give  him  his  head;  don't  pull  on  him. 
But  when  he  lands,  take  hold  of  his  mouth  a  trifle,  so 
that  he  shall  not  stumble. 

Now  about  yourself.  You  will  be  learning  at  the  same 
time.  When  Don  begins  to  rise  at  his  leap,  do  you  lean 
back,  settle  down  in  your  seat,  and  hold  on  with  all  the 
legs  you  have,  except  your  heels.  As  you  hold  on  re- 
member your  bareback  seat,  but  throw  your  feet  to  the 
rear  a  bit,  so  as  not  to  lose  your  stirrups,  which  should  be 
"home,"  i.  e.,  under  the  small  of  the  foot.  If  you  are 
going  to  leap  much,  you  may  shorten  your  leathers  a  hole 
or  two.  Some  people  may  tell  you  to  lean  forward  as 
Don  rises,  and  then  back  when  he  leaps.  But  don't  you 
try  it.  Lean  back.  You  may  save  yourself  a  "cropper. " 

When  Don  walks  up  to  the  bar  and  takes  it  cleverly, 
and  you  sit  it  without  going  out  of  the  saddle,  trot  him 
up  to  it.  Many  horses  jump  best  from  a  trot,  and  many 
bold  riders  always  trot  up  to  timber,  while  they  gallop  up 
to  a  hedge  or  a  ditch.  Later  you  can  canter  Don  up  to 
the  bar,  so  that  he  may  be  familiar  with  his  work  at  all 
gaits.  By  these  means,  and  by  rewarding  Don  whenever 
he  has  jumped  nicely,  he  and  you  will  both  grow  to  be 
fond  of  it.  But  do  you  never  strike  him  at  a  jump.  Many 
of  the  best  horses  have  been  so  discouraged  by  a  cut  with 
the  whip  when  they  were  trying  to  do  their  best  that  they 
have  lost  all  courage,  and  refuse  to  leap  even  small  obsta- 
cles. Don  will  get  to  love  praise  very  much.  Blows  will 
accomplish  nothing.  Don't  keep  on  making  Don  leap  till 
he  is  tired.  Yovnvant  him  to  like  it,  liol  to  weary  him 
with  it.  You  can  by  these  means  both  learn  to  leap  well. 

I  told  you  before  that  you  could  use  your  legs  to  guide 
Don.  Many  hundred  books  have  been  written  011  this 
subject,  from  Xenophon  down,  but  I  must  tell  you  in  so 
few  words  that  you  will  get  only  a  very  slight  idea  of  it. 
Suppose  you  had  spurs  on  your  heels,  and  should  gently 
and  quietly  touch  Don  with  one  of  them  while  holding 
the  reins  so  that  he  will  not  move  forward.  What  will 
he  do  ?  Why,  move  away  from  the  spur  by  stepping  side- 


wise  with  his  hind-feet.  Now  if  you  did  it  with  the  other 
heel,  he  would  step  away  from  that  one.  All  well-trained 
horses  are  thus  taught  to  move  their  croup,  or  hind-quar- 
ters, away  from  the  spur  or  heel,  and  after  a  while  a  horse 
will  get  so  sensitive  that  the  least  movement  of  the  heel 
toward  his  side  suffices  to  make  him  do  this.  It  is  just  as 
important  to  make  a  horse  shift  his  croup  to  either  side  as 
to  make  him  shift  his  forehand.  And  it  is  the  horse  who 
does  so  well  that  is  most  easily  guided.  You  can  see  that 
if  you  want  to  turn  a  corner  to  the  left,  you  can  do  it  by 
moving  Don's  head  to  the  left,  or  by  swinging  his  croup 
round  to  the  right,  for  either  will  give  him  the  new  direc- 
tion. And  it  looks  very  stupid  to  have  to  pull  a  horse's 
head  'way  round  to  one  side  to  make  him  turn  a  corner. 

This  use  of  the  croup  helps  in  many  other  ways  besides, 
which  I  cannot  now  explain  to  you.  But  you  will  won- 
der when  I  tell  you  that  horses  may  be  trained  even  to 
do  such  extraordinary  things  as  to  trot  and  gallop  and 
jump  fences  backward.  Not  that  there  is  any  great  use 
in  doing  these  feats,  but  teaching  them  makes  a  horse  and 
rider  obedient  and  skilful. 

Now  there  is  another  use  of  the  legs.  If  you  quietly 
bring  both  your  heels  near  Don's  sides,  he  will  be  apt  to 
move  his  hind-legs  a  little  more  under  him  than  usual,  so 
as  to  start  forward;  and  if  the  bit  restrains  him,  and  his 
mouth  is  soft,  so  that  he  arches  his  neck  and  champs  his 
bit,  he  will  be  what  horsemen  call  "collected,"  or,  as  it 
were,  balanced.  In  this  position  he  will  be  much  more 
ready  to  perform  what  you  desire  than  if  he  is  in  a  sprawl- 
ing one,  which  is  always  stiff. 

From  this  you  can  see  that  the  best  use  of  spurs  is  not 
to  make  a  horse  go  or  to  punish  him,  but  to  guide  and 
control  him.  A  well-trained  horse  almost  never  needs 
punishment.  Only  in  a  race  are  whips  and  spurs  needed 
to  push  a  horse.  And  a  celebrated  jockey  once  advised 
another  to  throw  his  whip  over  the  fence  if  he  wanted  to 
win  a  race.  A  generous  horse  who  understands  his  rider 
needs  no  whip. 

You  may  wonder  why  a  horse  should  be  taught  all 
these  things.  Why  not  let  him  move  as  nature  prompts 
him  ?  you  may  ask.  A  horse  that  is  free  can  manage  his 
own  weight  very  handily  himself.  But  put  a  man  on  his 
back,  and  he  requires  instruction  how  to  manage  himself 
and  his  burden,  under  the  control  of  the  rider,  to  the  best 
advantage.  Suppose  you  yourself  should  try  to  run  and 
jump  with  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  on  your  back;  you 
would  quickly  understand  what  a  man's  weight  adds  to  a 
horse's  duty. 

Now  in  order  to  teach  Don  to  move  his  croup,  you  will 
have  to  be  very  patient,  and  teach  him  only  one  side  step 
at  a  time,  caressing  him  every  time  he  has  responded  to 
your  spur,  and  making  him  enjoy  the  learning  as  much 
as  you  do  the  teaching.  When  he  has  been  well  taught 
he  will  be  able  to  move  his  hind-quarters  in  a  complete 
circle  about  his  forefeet,  which  should  remain  a  fixed 
pivot,  and  his  fore-quarters  around,  with  his  hind-feet  as 
pivot.  But  he  knows  enough  for  your  purpose  if  he  will 
thus  shift  two  or  three  steps  quickly.  And  by  using  your 
heel  and  bit  both,  you  see  that  you  can  teach  him  to  walk 
sidewise,  or  what  riders  call  traverse. 

When  you  have  mastered  all  I  have  told  you,  Don  will 
not  only  be  a  much  better  pony,  but  you  will  be  quite  a 
promising  young  horseman.,  anxious  to  learn  more  about 
equestrianism  as  an  art.  I  have  scarcely  told  you  its 
ABC.  The  rest  you  can  learn  when  you  are  older. 
There  is  just  as  much  to  learn  in  equitation  as  there  is  in 
music  or  painting,  and  no  art  is  more  pleasant  to  study. 
There  is  as  much  difference  between  a  fine  rider  and  a 
man  who  only  sticks  to  a  horse  and  makes  him  turn  to 
right  or  left  or  jump  fences  as  there  is  between  Mother 
Goose  and  Milton. 

And  now  a  word  to  the  girls.  You  may  think  that  a 
girl  cannot  do  as  much  as  a  boy,  but  she  can.  In  the 
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South  girls  often  ride  bareback,  sitting1  somewhat  as  they 
would  in  a  side-saddle,  and  using  a  stick  to  guide  the  horse. 
But  I  presume  that  a  girl  here  must  begin  on  a  saddle. 
It  will  be  well  for  you  to  remember  that  a  girl's  seat  on  a 
properly  fitting-  saddle  is  just  as  firm  and  secure  as  a  boy's. 
Some  of  the  boldest  leapers  in  England  are  women.  And 
while  leaping  is  not  necessarily  evidence  of  fine  horse- 
manship, it  requires  a  strong  seat,  courage,  and  discretion. 
Your  saddle  ought  to  have  the  leaping  horn,  which  curves 
over  the  left  knee.  Without  it  you  have  to  depend  too 
much  on  balancing.  Your  left  foot  wants  to  be  in  the 
stirrup  at  such  a  length  as  that  you  can,  by  slightly  rais- 
ing the  heel,  hold  it  hard  against  this  horn,  while  the 
right  leg  presses  on  the  other.  You  ought  to  hold  the 
left  knee  well  against  the  saddle,  and  be  able,  like  a  boy, 
to  swing  the  leg,  from  the  knee  down,  easily  to  and  fro, 
though  it  should  generally  hang  straight.  The  right  leg 
should  hang  equally  straight  and  close  to  the  saddle  over 
its  horn ;  and  if  you  lower  the  heel  of  this  leg,  you  get  a 
better  grip.  The  saddle  may  be  too  big,  but  must  not  be 
too  small.  YTou  must  feel  free  to  move  your  body  in  all 
directions,  and  sit  just  as  easily  and  comfortably  as  a  boy. 
If  your  saddle  is  on  firm,  you  are  as  safe  as  possible. 

Everything  I  have  said  to  the  boys  applies  to  you.  Be 
particular  to  sit  square.  This  is  all-important.  You  need 
to  have  some  one  occasionally  watch  you  from  behind  to 
tell  you  whether  you  sit  upright  and  in  the  middle  of 
your  saddle,  particularly  when  rising  to  a  trot.  A  girl 
who  leans  over  to  the  left  or  sits  too  much  to  the  right 
runs  the  risk  of  her  saddle  turning  and  of  getting  her 
pony's  back  sore.  Keep  your  shoulders  square,  and  let 
your  arms  hang  naturally.  Rise  to  a  trot  squarely;  don't 
wriggle.  It  is  more  important  for  you  to  ride  with  two 
hands  than  for  a  boy,  so  as  to  keep  your  hands  low,  but  it 
is  also  well  to  learn  to  use  one  hand  only.  You  can  use 
your  whip  in  place  of  a  boy's  right  leg,  and  if  your  seat 
is  good  and  your  skirts  not  too  long,  you  can  use  your  left 
leg  as  well  as  he. 

A  boy's  seat  is  nearer  the  horse  than  a  girl's,  but  it  is 
no  stronger.  A  girl  can  leap  as  well  as  any  boy,  but  she 
wants  to  be  more  careful,  because  if  she  falls  her  skirts 
may  catch  and  embarrass  her.  For  this  reason  a  girl 
had  better  not  try  to  leap  more  than  two-feet-and-a-half 
obstacles,  and  her  pony  should  be  trained  not  to  rush  after 
he  has  cleared  the  obstacle.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  ' 
pull  up  your  pony,  and  give  him  a  bit  of  sugar  now  and 
then  after  he  has  jumped  well.  This  will  lead  him  to  ex- 
pect it,  and  make  him  apt  to  stop  if  anything  happens. 

Learn  how  your  saddle  should  be  put  on,  and  see  your- 
self that  it  is  firm,  before  you  mount,  and  more  than  once 
during  every  ride.  Feel  now  and  then  that  your  girths 
are  tight. 

Boys  can  dress  any  way.  A  girl  will  be  most  comfort- 
able if  she  will  wear  a  boy's  under-clothes  and  socks  and 
trousers  under  her  riding  dress.  Long  stockings  are  apt 
to  make  folds  under  the  right  knee.  My  own  little  girls 
of  twelve  and  fourteen  have  such  summer  and  winter 
suits  for  riding,  and  find  them  altogether  the  best.  They 
have  been  brought  up  to  ride  by  just  the  rules  I  have  given 
you,  and  either  can  ride  Penelope,  who  is  a  high-strung 
sixteen-hand  thorough-bred,  over  a  full-size  hurdle  or  wide 
ditch  as  bravely  as  their  brother.  The  old  huntsman's 
"'Ands  and  'eels  low,  'ead  and  'eart  'igh,"  covers  the 
ground  for  girls  as  well  as  boys. 

All  the  gaits,  walk,  trot,  canter,  and  gallop,  will  be  easy 
to  you  long  before  you  are  perfect  in  what  I  have  told 
!  you.  Remember  your  seat,  always  close  unless  rising  to 
a  trot,  and  then  close  as  may  be ;  your  hands,  always  light 
and  low;  your  head  keeping  your  body  erect  and  lithe, 
and  your  heart  in  the  right  spot.  And  I  have  found  that 
girls,  though  they  have  not  generally  the  kind  of  bravery 
that  a  boy  has,  as  a  rule  possess  that  which  will  make 
them  confident  and  skilful  in  the  saddle. 


MR.  THOMPSON   AND 

THE  MOSQUITOES. 

BY    A  L  L  A  X    F  O  R  M  A  X. 

OTHER  afternoon  an  odd- 
looking  person  entered 
my  office.  The  figure  and 
general  appearance  was 
Mr.  Thompson's,  but  the 
face  was  one  mass  of  red 
blotches,  swollen  and  al- 
most unrecognizable.  I 
stared  at  him  a  moment  be- 
fore I  could  determine  who 
it  was.  He  bore  the  scru- 
tiny with  bad  grace,  and 
exclaimed.  "  Well,  what's 
the  matter  now  ?  Didn't 
you  ever  see  me  before  ?" 

"Not  when  you  looked  as  you  do  now,"  I  replied. 
"What  have  you  been  doing  to  yourself?" 

"  I  haven't  been  doing  anything.  I  went  out  in  Jersey 
to  spend  Sunday  and  have  a  good  time,  that's  all,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Thompson. 

"Mosquitoes?"  I  inquired. 
Mr.  Thompson  nodded. 
"  Tell  me  about  it,"  I  urged. 

At  first  Mr.  Thompson  was  very  reluctant,  but  after 
some  persuasion  he  consented. 

Mr.  Thompson  had  a  day  or  two  on  his  hands  which  he 
did  not  exactly  know  what  to  do  with,  so  he  concluded  to 
spend  them  at  a  quiet  little  village  among  the  Jersey  hills. 
"They  told  me  that  there  were  no  mosquitoes  and  no 
malaria," he  remarked,  plaintively,  as  he  swallowed  a  qui- 
nine pill;  "and  look  at  me  now." 

All  went  well  until  Saturday  evening,  when  the  little 
hotel  was  invaded  by  a  party  of  roistering  young  clerks 
from  New  York,  who  were  bent  upon  having  a  good  time. 
They  sat  up  all  the  evening  with  a  bright  light  burning 
in  their  room,  and  the  windows  open.  The  result  was 
that  the  room  was  speedily  filled  with  mosquitoes.  The 
hungry  insects  feasted  for  a  while  upon  the  convivial 
young  men,  and  then,  flying  out  through  the  transom, 
entered  Mr.  Thompson's  room  in  the  same  manner.  After 
buzzing  around  Mr.  Thompson's  head  for  some  time,  they 
seated  themselves  in  a  row  on  the  foot-board  of  the  bed 
and  began  to  sing. 

"You  have  no  idea  how  dreadful  it  was,''  said  poor  Mr. 
Thompson,  shuddering  at  the  remembrance  of  the  scene. 
"  It  was  bad  enough  while  they  contented  themselves  with 
pulling  the  clothes  off  the  bed  and  biting  me  through  two 
blankets  and  throwing  my  shoes  at  each  other." 
"What!"  I  exclaimed;  "the  mosquitoes?" 
' '  These  were  Jersey  mosquitoes, "  replied  Mr.  Thompson. 
"But  when  they  began  to  sing  'We  won't  go  home  till 
morning,'  I  could  stand  it  no  longer.    I  threw  my  pillow  at 
them,  and  they  all  flew  away,  and  I  sank  back  exhausted." 
It  is  my  private  opinion  that  at  this  juncture  Mr.  Thomp- 
son went  to  sleep;  but  he  insists  that  he  only  lay  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  was  falling  into  a  doze,  when  he  heard 
them  coming  back  more  noisy  than  before. 

"He  threw  that  pillow  at  us;  let's  throttle  him,"  ex- 
claimed one,  angrily. 

"  No,  no;  let's  bite  him,"  urged  a  second. 
"That's  so,"  they  all  cried  in  chorus.  And  before  Mr. 
Thompson  could  do  anything  they  were  buzzing  around  his 
ears  and  making  vicious  thrusts  at  every  uncovered  part 
of  his  body.  After  a  time,  however,  they  seemed  to  get 
tired,  and  sat  on  the  foot-board  of  the  bed  again  to  rest. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  relieved,  and  soon  began  to  breathe 
gently  through  his  nose.  That's  what  he  says;  you  and 
I  would  call  it  snoring. 
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"Just  listen  to  him!"  remarked  one  of  the  mosquitoes. 
"He's  talking." 

"Yes;  and  he  hasn't  a  bad  voice,"  commented  another. 

"More  like  a  frog  than  one  of  us,  though,"  said  a  third. 

"He  may  be  a  very  decent  fellow,  for  all  that,"  sug- 
gested a  fourth. 

"I  am — I  am,"  interrupted  Mr.  Thompson,  who  was 
anxious  to  obtain  the  favor  of  the  little  pests  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  cease  bothering  him. 

"  What  did  you  throw  the  pillow  at  us  for,  then  ?"  de- 
manded the  first,  angrily. 

"  Well,  you  were  annoying  me  so,"  said  Mr.  Thompson. 

"  Of  course  we  were,"  answered  the  mosquito.  "  If  you 
were  a  mosquito  you'd  annoy  people.  It's  our  nature." 

"Oh.  I'm  sure  I  should  not,"  asserted  Mr.  Thompson. 

"Try  it  and  see,"  said  the  mosquito,  with  a  sarcastic  buzz. 

Mr.  Thompson  says  that  he  never  knew  how  it  came 
about,  but  before  he  knew  it  he  was  floating  around  in 
the  air  over  the  bed,  making  a  tremendous  humming,  and 
finally  he  settled  down  on  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

"  Well,  how  do  you  like  it  ?"  inquired  the  mosquito. 

"It's  jolly,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Thompson, enthusiastically ; 
"  but  I'm  awfully  hungry." 

"We'll  go  into  the  next  room  and  get  something  to 
eat,"  said  the  mosquito,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  sug- 
gestion, Mr.  Thompson  followed  his  new-found  friends 
out  over  the  transom  and  into  the  next  room.  Here  they 
buzzed  around  the  room,  and  Mr.  Thompson  pleads  guilty 
to  a  malicious  joy  in  humming  around  the  heads  of  the 
young  men  and  annoying  them  in  every  possible  way. 
He  says  that  he  has  no  idea  how  long  they  remained 
there,  but  finally  growing  tired,  they  returned  to  his  room 
mid  settled  down  on  the  foot  of  his  bed  again  to  rest. 

"  Where  did  you  come  from  ?"  queried  Mr.  Thompson, 
as  he  gave  a  last  flutter  to  his  wings  and  drew  one  long 
cobwebby  leg  up  under  him  with  a  hum  of  satisfaction. 

"Oh,  we  were  blown  up  from  the  flats  on  the  breeze," 
replied  the  mosquito.  "We  were  born  down  in  the 
marshes — hatched,  I  should  say." 

"  How  long  do  you  live  ?"  pursued  Mr.  Thompson. 


"That  depends  upon  the  kind  of  luck  we  have,"  replied 
the  mosquito,  sadly.  "Our  cousins  the  gnats  live  only 
one  day,  but  we  are  sometimes  a  week  old  before  we  die." 

"  And  plenty  long  enough,  too,"  muttered  Mr.  Thomp- 
son. Luckily  the  mosquito  did  not  hear  him,  and  it  con- 
tinued, after  a  pause: 

' '  We  don't  have  half  a  chance  here,  we  are  so  small  and 
so  few.  In  some  parts  of  South  America  we  are  so  plen- 
tiful that  swarms  of  us  have  been  known  to  kill  horses  and 
cattle.  But  we  are  a  large  family,  and  have  relations  all 
over  the  world.  We  all  belong  to  the  Culex  family,  and 
gnats,  midges,  and  gallinippers  are  our  first  cousins." 

"Yes  ?"  said  Mr.  Thompson,  trying  to  appear  interested. 

"Oh  yes,"  said  the  mosquito.  "I'll  tell  you  what  I'll 
do — you  seem  like  a  good  fellow ;  and  to-morrow  night  I'll 
bring  up  a  swarm  of  my  cousins  the  gnats  and  a  lot  of 
jolly  mosquitoes,  and  we'll  make  a  night  of  it." 

"  If  you  do  I'll  put  up  a  net !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Thompson. 

"  Oh,  you  will,  will  you  ?"  hummed  the  mosquitoes,  an- 
grily, in  chorus,  and  forthwith  began  a  simultaneous  at- 
tack upon  poor  Mr.  Thompson.  He  says  he  has  no  idea 
how  it  came  about,  but  he  suddenly  found  himself  in  bed 
again,  and  vigorously  fighting  the  mosquitoes  which  were 
swarming  around  his  head.  But  no  matter  how  hard  he 
slapped,  they  kept  coming,  until  he  fell  asleep  from  sheer 
exhaustion.  When  he  awoke  in  the  morning  his  face  was 
so  swollen  that  he  could  hardly  open  his  eyes,  and  he  made 
a  rapid  escape  from  that  mosquito-haunted  locality. 

When  Mr.  Thompson  had  finished  telling  the  story,  he 
looked  at  me  sharply  to  see  if  I  believed  him.  I  suppose- 
my  face  must  have  shown  that  I  regarded  his  story  with 
distrust,  for  he  said,  in  an  ort'ended  tone,  "I  suppose  you 
think  I  dreamed  it,  eh  ?" 

"  Well — "  I  ventured,  mildly. 

"Oh  yes;  well!  well!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Thompson,  in- 
high  dudgeon.  "  Well,  I  suppose  I  did  not  talk  to  the 
mosquito;  and  well,  I  suppose  I  didn't  get  the  malaria; 
and  WELL,  I  suppose  I  dreamed  this  face.  WELL  !"  and 
Mr.  Thompson  bolted  out  of  the  room,  slamming  the  door 
j  hard  behind  him. 
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Words  by  MAKGARET  E.  SANGSTER. 


With  spirit. 


Music  by  F.  J.  HATTON. 
cresc — 


In  moderate  time. 


1.  Lit  -  lie     chil-dren,  far      and  wide, 

2.  Though  the  night  was  chill     and  long, 

3.  Though  the  win-ter's    gloom  was  drear, 

4.  Christ  has    ris  -  en,    they     shall  rise 


Sing    of  Christ,  the    Cru  -  ci  -  fied. 

Greet  the    dawn  with    hap  -  py  song  ; 

On      the  earth  the  flowers  ap  -  pear, 

Who  have  van-ished  from     our  eyes  ; 


Lo !    the   etone  is 
All    the    gold  -  en 
Shed-ding     o  -   dors 
Griev-  ing  hearts,  be 


-jgrn^r*1^       ==*•»     r*4=!ai— ^—  r»sr-sriij 


Symphony  can  be  repeated  after  last  verse. 


A  little  faster.    Joyfully. 


rolled 
East 
pure 
glad 


a  -  way ; 

a  -  flame, 

and  sweet 

to  -  day  ; 


Christ  has    conquered  death  to  -  day.  Glo  -  ry !     Al  -  le  -   lu   - 

Thrills  to     rapt-ure        at      His  Name,  Glo  -  ry !  etc. 

See,    the     lil  -  ies      kise    His    feet.  Glo  -  ry !  etc. 

Lo !    the  stone   is      rolled    a  -  way.  Glo  -  ry  1  etc. 


a    sing, 


-I r 

to     the 


ris  -  en    Eing! 
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*-•  r  our  U  clock- 


|he^>grewchill,the  Sky  was  grey ; 
[The  mack  Cock  crowea,and  far  away 
Another  answered.  Jn  a  dream 


0 


And  chased  Roast-Goose.  He  woke  and  * 
.Andturneduponhis  other  side{si&hetv 
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I  wish  to  make  a  final  acknowledgment  of  re- 
ceipts for  Monroe  chapel  up  to  date:  Ladies1 
Miss.  Society  of  Newtouville,  Massachusetts,  $17; 
Mi-s  Josephine  Billiard.  $2 ;  Mrs.  Ernst,  $1 ;  Min- 
nie and  Susie,  $1  50;  Mrs.  Edward  Savage,  $1  ; 
Cito  Savage.  50  cents;  Ella  and  K.  (iulnae,  $1; 
M.  Farlin.  $1 :  Mrs.  Dana  Jones,  $3;  through 
Postmistress,  $5— $33.  Previously  acknowleged, 
$30  30.  Total.  $03  30. 

I  have  to  thank  the  many  young  readers  of 
HAKPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  their  generous  in- 
terest in  this  cause,  and  the  mothers  and  fathers 
who  have  assisted  them  to  give  substantial  ex- 
pression to  that  interest  ;  also  to  the  many  peo- 
ple of  many  denominations  who,  knowing  and 
iv'  ignizinga  noble  cause,  have  put  aside  sect  to 
feel  as  one.  I  am  sure  that  the  good  Baptists, 
Methodists,  and  Presbyterians  who  have  their 
own  flourishing  places  of  worship  in  Monroe  will 
feel  proBd  of  their  brethren  in  this  northern  land 
who  have  so  unselfishly  helped  to  eive  a  church 
service  to  a  small  but  earnest,  band  of  God's  peo- 
ple. I  have,  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Lamb, 
been  able  to  buy  at  his  New  York  house  a  beau- 
tiful service  for  communion,  and  it  is  to  be  en- 
graved as  a  "free-will  offering  from  Fairfax 
Payne."  and  presented.  I  hope,  on  Easter-Sun- 
day. With  many  thanks,  I  am  sincerely  yomx. 
S.  McR.  CIIATER. 


MAGDAI.KNA,  NKW  MKXICO. 

I  was  born  in  Pennsylvania.  April  10,  1876.  My 
cousin  Paul,  who  lives  in  New  York,  sent  me  a 
year's  subscription  to  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PKHPI.F;. 
and  I  like  it  very  much.  He  asked  me  to  write 
to  you.  I  never  went,  to  school;  my  papa  ami 
mamma  teach  me.  I  have  lived  in  this  wild 
mountain  country  for  five  years.  I  wonder  how 
much  the  boys  and  girls  know  about  this  bright, 
beautiful  part  of  our  Uncle  Sam's  big  farm.  We 
live  in  the  Magdalena  Mountains,  and  the  high 
peaks  look  like  frosted  cakes  six  months  of  the 
yar  One  mountain  has  a  picture  of  a  very 
handsome  lady,  and  is  named  Lady  Magdalena ; 
another  looks  like  a  gigantic  elephant,  and  is  call- 
ed Elephant.  The  mountains  are  covered  with 
evergreen-trees,  and  contain  large  deposits  of  sil- 
ver, gold,  and  lead.  When  we  first  came  to  this 
place  I  was  once  playing  near  a  large  stone  pile 
with  my  little  dog  Dixie.  A  large  rattlesnake 
was  lying  near  by.  and  as  I  had  never  seen  :i 
snake  before.  I  went  up  to  it.  The  snake  jumped 
at  me,  and  I  suppose  would  have  bitten  me  had 
n«'t  Dixie  caught  it  and  jerked  it  away.  A  man 
working  near  by  came  and  killed  it.  Since  then 


I  do  not  play  with 
snakes.  The  Indi- 
ans —  the  civilized 
Pueblos,  not  the  sav- 
age Apaches — come 
to  our  place  very  oft- 
en to  sell  fruit  and 
pottery.  They  laugh 
when  they  look  at  us 
blue -eyed  children. 
I  have  two  brothers 
and  three^jstf rs;  we 
call  the  baby  Rose- 
bud, and  she  is  the 
swertest  flower  in 
the  mountains.  In 
summer  the  mount- 
ains are  covered 
with  wild  flowers  of 
all  kinds.  My  grand- 
papa taught  me  the 
names  of  many. 
There  are  about  for- 
ty different  kinds  of 
cactus,  and  the  flow- 
ers are  very  fine. 
The  beautiful  yucca 
grows  everywhere; 
then  the  verbena, 
scarlet,  lily.  Phlox 
druniniondi,  honey- 
suckle, morning-glo- 
ry, and  many  other 
small  flowers  literal- 
lycarpet  the  ground. 
Our  house  stands  in 
the  middle  of  an 
evergreen  grove.  A 
great  deal  of  mistle- 
toe grows  on  these 
1  pees  I.aM  summer 
I  went  with  papaand 
grandpapa  to  visit 
the  ruins  of  an  old 
Indian  pueblo  not 
far  from  our  place  ; 
papa  said  it  was  in- 
habited by  a  race  of 
people  long  before 
Columbus  discover- 
ed America.  This  is 
called  a  new  coun- 
try, but  I  think  it 
must  be  very  old ; 
d. .n't  you?  The  Rio 
Grande  Valley  is  a 
rich  fruit,  and  garden 
country,  but  we  have 

no  gardens  in  the  mountains.  Papa  says  the 
nights  are  too  cold.  But  there  are  great  herds 
of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  here.  Our  horses' 
names  are  Ned  and  Brownie.  I  like  horses  best 
of  all  pets,  and  love  to  ride  and  drive.  We  have 
a  pretty  little  cow  named  Daisy  and  a  white  calf 
named  Lily,  two  goats  named  Nanny  and  Tiny, 
our  doggie  Tom.  and  a  lot  of  fine  chickens.  My 
own  dear  dog  Dixie  is  dead  ;  he  was  a  water 
spaniel.  We  have  no  school  here,  but  our  dear 
uncles  and  aunties  in  the  States  send  us  many 
beautiful  books,  papers,  and  pictures,  and  we 
have  learned  to  read  and  enjoy  them  so  much. 

Do  you  allow  us  to  write  more  than  one  letter? 
and  would  you  like  to  have  me  tell  you  more 
about  this  beautiful,  sunny,  far-away  country? 
JOSEPII  M.  B. 

Write  again,  and  if  there  is  room  I  shall  be  glad 
to  insert  your  letter. 


BROOKLVV,  NKW  YORK. 

This  is  the  story  an  old  clock  told  me  as  it  stood 
in  my  father's  dining-room  and  slowly  ticked  the 
minutes  away  : 

"I  was  made  in  1736,  at  Salem,  England.  My 
maker  was  a  short,  fat,  merry  old  man,  who, 
when  I  was  finished,  put  his  hands  on  his  sides 
and  looked  at  me  with  pride.  The  next  day  I 
was  carefully  packed  in  a  large  box,  my  brass 
face  eagerly  looking  at  all  that  went  on.  I  was 
taken  in  a  wagon  to  a  large  vessel  that  was  lying 
in  her  port  on  the  Thames.  After  a  month's  voy- 
age we  arrived  at  New  York,  and  I  saw  many 
pro  pin  looking  at  me  through  the  slats.  I  found 
out  afterward  that  they  were  Dutch— New  York 
was  then  a  Dutch  city.  I  was  placed  on  a  wagon 
and  driven  fi>r  many  days  along  roads  none  too 
good.  We  came  at  last  to  Philadelphia,  where  I 
was  taken  out  of  my  box.  and  was  placed  up- 
right in  the  corner  of  a  neat  little  store  kept  by 
a  Quaker.  About  a  week  after  my  arrival,  a  gen- 
tleman and  his  little  wife  came  into  the  store, 
looking  for  a  tall  clock.  They  selected  me  in 
preference  to  three  others,  and  I  was  at  once 
sent  home  and  set  up  in  the  cosy  sitting-room, 
whert-  I  iviurii<'d  tor  ten  years  undisturbed.  One 
day  my  master  came  hurrying  into  the  room  with 
a  newspaper  and  a  very  excited  face.  '  Mary  !' 
he  said.  '  Well.  William,'  said  my  mistress. 
'Why,  what,  is  the  matter  with  thee?'  'Mary, 
thee  shall  know  all.'  Then  he  sat  down  and  read 
to  her  the  account  of  the  '  Boston  Tea  Party, 'and 
allthe  rest  of  that  story  which  you  know  so  well. 
Now  I  had  a  very  great  liking  to  the  American 
people,  and  fully  sympathized  with  them  in  their 
love  of  liberty.  My  life  went  quietly  on  after 
this  for  about  fifteen  years;  the  war  was  over, 
and  America  free.  One  day  I  heard  crying  and 


sobbing,  and  heard,  to  my  sorrow,  that  my  mas- 
ter was  dead.  My  mistress  lived  only  about  six 
months  after  his  death.  I  went  to  a  young  lady, 
a  friend  of  my  late  owners.  She  was  a  born 
American,  and  I  lived  with  her  for  thirty-five 
years.  Her  children  regarded  me  with  curiosity 
and  delight.  In  time  I  \\as  pa.-sed  down  to  the 
youngest,  who  had  me  only  ten  years,  when  she 
died,  leaving  me  upon  the  mercy  of  the  'wide, 
wide  world.1  I  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  entire 
stranger,  who  was  a  genial  Frenchman  with  a 
large  family  of  children.  He  much  admired  my 
fine  brass  works.  His  children  liked  to  see  my 
twisted  hands  go  round :  they  also  liked  to  open 
the  door  and  see  the  large  weights  and  long  pen- 
dulum. I  lived  here  for  twenty  years.  At  last  my 
master  died,  leaving  me  to  tin-  youngest  son.  He 
grew  tired  of  me  in  a  year,  ami"  sold  me  to  ;,  pret- 
ty young  couple  who  wanted  a  handsome  old 
clock.  (I  flatter  myself  that  I  am  hand.-oni.-  i 
Well,  they  had  me  sent  home,  and  I  lived  with 
them  for  a  long  time.  About  fifteen  years  after 
my  purchase  my  owners  went  abroad,  and  sold 
me  to  a  worthy  Philadelphia  man.  He  lived  just 
out  of  the  city,  and  had  a  pleasant  home  and  a 
nice  old  house-keeper.  I  was  much  admired  by 
his  friends,  and  he  grew  very  proud  of  me.  I 
lived  with  him  for  fourteen  years,  when  a  ynung 
man  for  whom  he  felt  a  great  affection  took  a 
partner  in  life.  I  made  the  third  in  his  family. 
For  four  years  I  graced  his  parlor,  and  then  he 
sold  me  at  auction.  The  man  who  bought  me 
was  your  father,  and  I  am  very  happy  to  be  with 
you.  I  hope  I  shall  continue  in  the  family  for 
years.1' 
This  is  the  story  the  old  clock  told  me. 

BESSIE  B. 


ATLANTA,  GEORGIA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  I  live  on  Wash- 
ington Street,  and  the  Stute  is  building  a  new 
Capitol  only  a  few  blocks  distant.  It  will  be  a 
beautiful  Capitol,  and  will  cost  81,000.000.  The 
architect  came  from  Chicago,  although  we  have 
some  very  good  ones  here,  and  quite  a  number  of 
fine  residences  and  beautiful  churches.  I  went 
to  a  Sabbath-school  picnic  last  year  at  si«nn> 
Mountain.  It  is  a  huge  peak  "f  solitary  rock 
three  thousand  feet  in  height,  and  six  or  seven 
miles  in  circumference;  it  is  about  fourteen  miles 
from  the  city.  Atlanta  has  fifty  thousand  inhab- 
itants. EMMA  Lou.  G. 


The  following  letters  from  Detroit  were  en- 
closed in  a  very  pleasant  one  from  the  teacher 
of  the  little  writers.  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
is  used  in  her  school  as  a  reader,  and  these  let- 
ters were  prepared  as  a  composii  ion  exercise  : 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 

I  live  in  a  very  pleasant  part  of  this  city,  which 
used  to  be  called  Springwells,  but  it  has  lately 
been  annexed  to  Detroit.  I  live  on  Indian  Ave- 
nue, in  a  two-story  frame  house.  In  the  summer- 
time, when  it  is  so  warm  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
it  is  very  pleasant  where  I  live,  because  there  are 
so  many  trees  around.  Just  in  front  of  the  house 
there  are  two  large  elm-trees,  which  reach  above 
it,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  yard  there  are 
peach,  pear,  apple,  maple,  and  hickory-nut  trees. 
And  besides  these,  we  have  a  large  tree  which  is 
called  the  "devil's-club,"  which  I  will  describe. 

This  tree  grows  to  a  considerable  height,  and 
one  of  its  branches,  of  which  there  are  very  few, 
grows  almost  straight.  The  tree  is  covered  with 
thorns,  some  of  which  are  almost  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  length.  In  the  spring,  small,  limber 
branches, like  the  stem  of  a  leaf,  but  larger.  ^v  >w 
out.  On  these  are  clusters  of  queer  blosMnns. 
which  change  into  little  purple  berries,  \\liii-h 
soon  fall.  Then  there  are  still  smaller  branches, 
which  grow  out  from  the  other,  and  on  these  the 
leaves  grow.  In  the  fall  the  leaves  turn  yellow, 
and  when  they  fall  the  small  branches  fall  also. 

Our  family  consists  of  eleven  persons,  and  there- 
fore you  can  see  that  I  need  never  be  lonesome. 
We  have  chickens,  cats,  pigeons,  rabbits,  a  dog,  a 
horse,  and  a  cow.  VIRGINIA  S. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 

I  have  read  many  pleasant  stories  arid  letters 
from  your  paper.  I  live  in  the  western  part  of 
the  city  of  Detroit,  which  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  bank  of  a  river  of  the  same  name ;  it  is 
called  the  "City  of  the  Straits." 

lam  in  the  B  Eighth  class.  I  study  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  government,  and  spelling. 
The  name  of  our  school  is  the  Webster.  The  A 
Eighth  class  is  the  highest  in  it. 

I  have  three  sisters  and  one  brother.  My  bro- 
ther is  in  the  navy,  at  Newport.  Rhode  Island  ; 
he  went  there  last  June.  He  likes  it  very  well 
He  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  buglers  on  the 
ship.  He  is  on  the  3>'cw  Hampshire.  He  expects 
to  go  to  Europe  at  any  time.  If  he  goes,  he  will 
go  on  the  VandaUa,  as  bugler. 

We  have  very  pleasant  times  here.  I  may  write 
again.  GEORGE  H. 


I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.  I  have  four  sis- 
ters. Last  summer  we  gathered  up  nuts,  and 
sold  them,  and  got  HARPER'S  YOUN<;  PEOPLE  for 
ourselves.  We  like  it  very  much.  Mamma  says 
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she  is  glad  we  received  it.     I  like  the  story  of  j 
"  Jo's  Opportunity." 

I  live  in  the  country,  about  five  miles  from 
town.    We  live  on  a  large  farm,  and  have  a  great  \ 
many  horses,  sheep,  and  lambs,  and  we  have  a  i 
great  many  colts.    One  day  one  of  our  mules  was 
teasing  the  little  colt,  and  the  colt  kicked  him  in 
the  mouth. 

Our  school  is  out  now,  and  I  am  very  sorry. 
We  had  a  big  dinner  over  at  the  school,  and  all 
of  us  had  a  splendid  time.  Then  we  had  a  party 
at  our  house  that  night.  FANNIE  C. 


GOLCONDA,  ILLINOIS. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old,  and  I  go  to 
school  I  study  reading,  spelling,  geography, 
arithmetic,  language,  writing,  and  music.  My 
sister  and  I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
for  three  or  four  years,  and  we  look  eagerly  for- 
ward to  Thursday,  because  it  is  the  day  on  which 
we  receive  the  paper.  I  have  four  pets— three 
birds  and  one  cat.  The  cat's  name  is  Snow,  be- 
cause she  is  so  white,  and  the  names  of  the  birds 
are  Brownie,  Muff,  and  Goldy.  LUCY  M.  C. 


QUINCY,  ILLINOIS. 

I  am  twelve  years  old.  and  I  enjoy  reading 
your  lovely  stories.  I  tried  your  breakfast  rolls, 
and  they  were  splendid.  I  have  two  brothers 
and  two  sisters.  I  am  next  to  the  youngest.  I 
am  a  great  lover  of  dolls ;  my  doll's  name  is 
Jean.  I  think  "  Jo's  Opportunity"  is  a  splendid 
story.  I  take  music  lessons  from  a  cousin. 

NELLIE  M. 


PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 

My  brother  Arthur  once  had  a  letter  published, 
but  I  never  have,  and  would  very  much  like  to 
have  this  one.  I  have  for  pets  a  bird  and  a  dog. 
I  have  two  brothers  and  a  sister.  I  have  a  great 
many  friends  here.  The  four  I  play  with  the 
nn Kt"  are  Emma  M..  Maud  K.,  Laura  A.,  and 
Mabel  H.  Emma  and  Maud  are  my  cousins,  and 
we  have  very  nice  times,  as  we  each  have  a  tri- 
cycle. I  play  with  dolls  a  good  deal ;  my  doll's 
name  is  Flora  Evangeline  W.  I  have  been  ill, 
and  out  of  school  for  over  a  month,  but  hope  to 
commence  again  next  term.  MAT  M.  W. 


ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA. 

I  will  describe  our  Ice  Palace.  It  has  melted 
some  but  it  is  lovely.  There  are  toboggan  slides 
on  the  palace  grounds,  also  a  skating  rink,  dog- 
sledges  and  Indian  tents.  I  love  to  skate,  and 
belong  to  a  club  of  twelve  girls,  of  which  I  am 
the  president.  We  have  a  bird,  a  cat.  two  kit- 
tens. and  a  dog  for  pets.  Sister  Mildred  says 
"that  only  in  story-books  cats  and  dogs  live 
peacefully  together."  for  Carlo  and  Kitty  dp  not 
like  each  other.  My  brother  Frank,  who  is  fif- 
teen. buys  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  me  each 
week  at  the  store.  I  have  three  brothers,  and  I 
did  have  two  sifters,  but  our  dear  Florence  died. 
I  have  a  sweet,  pretty  room.  It  has  a  bay-win- 
dow, where  my  work-stand  and  little  rocker  is. 
There  is  also  a  grate  and  a  mantel,  with  little 
cupboards  and  cornices  ;  also  a  divan  and  writ- 
ing-desk, on  which  stands  a  jar  of  pussy-willows. 
On  Christmas,  I  received  a  watch,  a  chain,  and  a 
tiny  golden  harp  from  my  dear  papa.  Was  it 
not  nice?  I  also  received  a  fan,  five  books,  two 
gold  pins,  a  French  doll,  a  gold  pen.  a  toboggan, 
a  game,  a  picture,  and  some  other  things.  Six 
friends,  Alice.  Luella.  Cassy.  Elizabeth,  Grace. 
and  Pansy,  and  myself  have  a  favor  to  ask  of 
ou.  We  would  all  like  to  join  the  Little  House- 
eepers, and  form  a  club.  May  we  do  so? 

DOROTHY  E.  (thirteen  years). 

Certainly  you  may. 


y 
k 


nearly  frozen  to  death,  rubbed  properly,  and  put 
to  bed. 

After  this  she  knew  a  mother's  love  and  fa- 
ther's care,  and  whenever  she  saw  a  little  beggar 
she  was  reminded  of  herself,  who  many  a  night 
in  her  younger  days  had  no  comfortable  home  to 
go  to,  and  she  would  always  give  her  a  few  pen- 
nies and  a  kind,  cheering  smile. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  c.  MARION  T.  O. 


THE  LITTLE  SHOESTRING-SELLER. 

Once  in  the  cold  and  pitiless  streets  wandered 
a  poorly  clad  little  girl,  selling  shoestrings.  She 
had  never  known  a  home,  and  had  a  worthless 
and  dissipated  father,  who  would  not  allow  her 
to  pass  a  certain  street.  On  this  street  lived  a 
lady  who  once  had  a  little  girl,  but  the  child  had 
been  stolen  from  her  when  she  was  but  three 
months  old,  and  this  lady  was  very  kind  to  Mary, 
the  little  shoestring-seller,  and  more  than  once 
had  she  offered  to  adopt  her.  but  Mary's  father 
would  not  consent  to  it. 

It  happened  that  one  day  little  Mary,  tired,  and 
afraid  to  go  home,  because  she  had  not  sold  any 
shoestrings,  wandered  into  this  street, not  think- 
ing what  she  was  doing,  because  of  hunger  and 
cold,  and  sat  down  on  this  lady's  doorstep.  The 
snow  was  falling  fast,  but  Mary  did  not  think  of 
this;  her  only  thought  was  about  her  dear  mo- 
ther. She  wondered  where  heaven  might  be, 
and  wished  she  was  there  with  her.  It  was  fast 
growing  dark,  and  little  Mary  fell  asleep.  She 
dreamed  she  was  in  a  land  that  is  hard  to  de- 
scribe. She  saw  angels  in  white  gowns  ;  and  just 
as  one  of  them  was  go-ng  to  say  something  to 
her  she  awoke,  and  found  herself  covered  with 
what  she  thought  was  snow,  but  when  she  began 
to  brush  it  off  she  heard  a  kind  voice  say  to  her, 
"Are  you  awake,  darling  ?"  and  then  she  saw  she 
was  in  a  little  bed.  And  the  kind  lady  who  had 
wanted  to  adopt  her  said.  "Mary,  you  are  my 
child."  And  after  Mary  was  well  enough,  she 
learned  that  she  had  been  found  on  her  own 
mother's  doorstep  by  her  father,  and  brought  in 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

We  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for 
three  years,  and  I  like  the  stories  very  much, 
especially  "Jo's  Opportunity."  I  have  no  pets, 
but  I  play  with  my  doll ;  I  received  a  very  hand- 
some French  doll  for  a  Christmas  present.  I  am 
ten  years  old,  and  I  go  to  school,  and  study  arith- 
metic, spelling,  United  States  history,  and  gram- 
mar. 

Here  is  a  very  nice  receipt  for  chocolate  cara- 
mels :  Two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  one  of  molasses,  one 
of  uiilk;  one  spoonful  of  butter,  one  of  flour ;  half 
a  pound  of  Baker's  chocolate.  Butter  your  sauce- 
pan, and  put  in  sugar,  molasses,  and  milk ;  boil 
fifteen  minutes.  Add  butter  and  flour,  stirred  to 
a  cream,  and  boil  live  minutes  longer ;  then  add 
the  chocolate,  grated,  and  boil  until  quite  thick. 
Butter  tin  flat  pans,  and  pour  in  the  mixture,  half 
an  inch  thick,  and  mark  it  in  squares  before  it 
gets  hard  in  cooling.  CECILIA  W. 

BUENA  VISTA,  CHARLOTTHSVILLB. 

I  am  ten  years  old.  My  birthday  comes  on  the 
16th  of  March.  I  have  lessons  at  home.  I  have 
five  little  brothers  and  three  big  ones,  and  one 
sister.  We  are  English  people,  but  live  in  Vir- 
ginia. I  was  born  in  New  Brunswick,  Canada. 
Mamma  has  only  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
for  us  since  Christmas.  KATHLEEN  McM. 


LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA. 

I  am  a  New  Orleans  boy,  but  am  now  living 
in  this  beautiful  Northwestern  city,  with  seven 
cousins.  We  have  fine  times  together,  and  we 
boys  have  enjoyed  our  sleds  and  the  great  drifts 
of  snow  of  this  past  winter.  With  our  caps  and 
mufflers,  we  run  to  school  the  coldest  days  with- 
out fear.  My  cousin  Albert  and  I  belong  to  the 
choristers  of  the  Holy  Trinity  Church,  but  like 
best  to  sing  the  Sabbath-school  songs,  especially 
the  Christmas  carols.  We  all  read  the  Tont/1'if 
Companion  and  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

JULIAN  B.  F.  (aged  nine  years). 


NEWBURYPORT,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

We  are  two  girls  named  Edith  and  Grace.  We 
are  both  eleven  years  old,  and  go  to  the  same 
school.  The  only  pet  Grace  has  is  a  little  bro- 
ther, named  Arthur,  but  Edith  has  a  cat  and 
horse.  Sometimes  we  go  to  ride  together,  and 
have  real  nice  times.  As  this  is  the  first  letter 
that  either  of  us  has  ever  written  to  the  Post- 
office  Box,  we  would  be  very  much  pleased  to  see 
it  in  print,  and  the  rest  of  our  families  would  be 
surprised,  for  they  do  not  know  that  we  have 
written  it.  Lovingly  yours. 

GRACE  E.  B.  and  EDITH  M.  M. 


DARNESTOWN,  MARYLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  think  your  letters  from 
children  are  very  nice.  My  mamma  reads  them 
to  me,  so  this  week  I  thought  I  would  send  you 
a  few  lines.  My  uncle  goes  to  Florida  every  win- 
ter, and  last  year  brought  a  young  alligator  with 
him.  He  called  him  Julius  Csesar.  This  winter 
he  brought  one  to  my  papa.  We  call  him  Epam- 
inondas.  He  does  not  eat  anything,  but  lies  all 
day  in  a  box  wrapped  in  a  woollen  cloth,  except 
when  he  takes  a  mud-bath  in  the  morning.  His 
teeth  are  quite  small,  but  he  bites  savagely  at 
a  lead-pencil.  My  brother  takes  the  paper  this 
year,  and  I  like  to  look  at  the  pictures ;  they  are 
so  cunning  !  HELEN  M.  (aged  six). 


WEST  HARTLKPOOL,  ENGLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  am  so  delighted  with 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  and  like  it  so  much.  I 
write  to  tell  you  so.  I  am  a  little  boy  who  will 
be  eleven  years  old  on  my  next  birthday,  and  I 
have  two  pets,  an  Isle  of  Skye  terrier  and  a  Per- 
sian kitten.  Many  steamers  leave  this  place  for 
America,  and  my  papa  has  promised  to  take  me 
a  trip  some  day  to  see  New  York.  I  want  to  see 
Canada,  where  I  have  some  cousins.  If  yon  think 
this  letter  good  enough  for  the  Post-office  Box,  I 
shall  next  holidays  write  you  about  this  part  of 
England.  And  now,  dear  Postmistress,  accept 
my  kind  love,  and  believe  me  your  affectionate 
little  friend,  HARRY  E.  M. 


CHERRY  HILL,  NEW  JERSB 

I  am  twelve  years  old.  and  we  live  out  in  the 
country,  sixteen  miles  from  New  York.  Papa 
goes  to  the  city  every  day.  I  have  been  down 
to  the  city  once,  but  mamma  has  not  been  at  all. 
This  place  is  very  pretty  in  winter  as  well  as  in 
summer,  we  think.  I  too  would  like  to  see  the 
Postmistress's  picture  in  the  Post-office  Box.  I 
have  for  pets  a  pony.  Jack,  that  is  very  lively,  a 
pretty  kitten  which  I  call  Ben.  and  a  gray  rabbit 
called  Silver,  which  is  very  tame.  Mamma  teach- 
es me  at  home,  but  next  year  I  shall  go  to  school 


I  have  no  brothers  nor  sisters.  I  wish  you  would 
print  this  letter,  for  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  mam- 
ma and  papa.  I  had  a  canary-bird,  but  he  died. 
He  was  such  a  cute  little  fellow  !  I  think  it  was 
a  pity ;  don't  you  ?  I  am  afraid  this  letter  will  be 
too  long  to  find  a  place  in  the  Post-office  Box  if  1 
do  not  stop  pretty  soon.  So  good-by. 

ROSE  M.  B. 

Jlelvin  F..  Florence  E.  P.,  Mnggie  L.  It.,  Elhcl 
D.,  Cora  A.,  Minnie  J.  (i..  3.  ('.  B.,  Maud  E.  C., 
Grace  B..  Slary  S.  H.,  J.  W.  I)..  X.  JI.  M..  H.  tl.  It. 
R.,  Willie  J.  D.,  Jo.  R.  W.,  Ktta  W.,  Joe  D.,  Grace 
M.,  Henry  P.  I!..  liennie  J.,  Blanche  \ .  I,.,  Ida  I... 
R.  S.,  Tommy  F.,  H.  Y.,  Bessie  1!.,  Stella  P.,  Tert- 
die  D.,  Clem.  C.,  Justice,  Amy  P.,  Frazer  S.  M., 
Arthur  J.,  Maude  L.,  L.  J.  31.,  Daniel  II.,  Charles 
W.  D.,  Low  L.  T.,  Xellie  II.  L.,  Lloyd  S.,  James  F. 
K.,  May  H.,  E.  (!.  S.,  Pearl  and  Lillian  C.,  Eunice 
t.,  Bertha  II.,  and  Daisy  D.  will  please  accept 
hanks  for  their  letters. 


PQZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTItlliUTOKS. 
No.  1. 

HALF  SQUARE. 

1.  Half  of  forty,    2.  Found  in  the  woods.    3. 
First.    4.  Name  of  a  sound  in  music.    5.  A  letter. 
LILLIE  DOWNS. 

No.  2. 

DIAMOND. 

1.  A  letter.    2.  A  snake.    3.  A  girl's  name.    4.  A 
mountain.    5.  A  letter. 


.      . 

LILLIE  DOWNS. 


No.  3. 

TWO    ENIGMAS. 

1.— My  first  is  in  skate,  not  in  sled. 
My  second  is  in  snow,  not  in  bed. 
My  third  is  in  battle,  not  ii:  fight. 
My  fourth  is  in  rocket,  not  in  light. 
My  fifth  is  in  dog.  not  in  ball. 
My  sixth  is  in  glide,  not  in  tall. 
My  seventh  is  in  palace,  not  in  door. 
My  eighth  is  in  Indian,  not  in  squaw. 
My  whole  was  a  prominent  feature  of  the  ice 
carnival.  MABEL  and  BERTHA. 

2. — In  rats,  but  not  in  mice. 
In  sleet  and  also  in  ice. 
In  wing,  but  not  in  feather. 
In  wind,  but  not  in  weather. 
In  man,  but  not  in  lass. 
In  gold,  but  not  in  brass. 
In  mackerel,  but  not  in  fish. 
In  plate,  but  not  in  dish. 
In  cabbage,  but  not  in  beet. 
In  shoe,  but  not  in  feet, 
In  rain,  but  not  in  snow. 
In  ribbon,  but  not  in  bow. 
In  square,  but  not  in  ring. 
My  whole  is  a  most  useful  thing. 

KATURYN  McC. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  .333. 
No.  1.— Mississippi. 


No.  2.— 


C 
THE 

CHEAT 


EAT 


No.  3.— 


No.  4.— 


G 

MEN 

G  E  L  f  D 

N  I  B 

D 

P 

ALE 

PLANT 

END 

T 

B  it. 
O  pera. 
S  ail. 
T  on. 
O  bi. 
N  et. 

C  O  A  L 
O  G  L  E 
ALES 
LEST 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Samuel  Donaldson.  M.  J.  Bellows,  L.  L.  D., 
Russie  Ii.  Hiddlfson.Nagitsoc,  Martha  Salak,  Eva 
M  Bard  Mattie  L.  Preston,  M.  A.  M..  Gay  and 
Mary  Stacey,  Julian  Field.  Cheney  ( :.  Bryan.  Wal- 
ter D.  Short,  Bertha  Palmer,  Bertha  and  Mabel, 
Conrad  M.  Patten,  Anna  R.  Bayer.  Daisy  M.  Petti- 
grew,  George  S.  Bowen.  Elise  Ricliter.  Maggie 
Turner  Schenck,  Ethlene  and  Winifred  Yates,  C. 
R  Sutton  B  S  Gibson,  Jun,.  Lillie  Doune.  Laura 
B  Smyth.  J.  R.  Burnap.  Julie  M.  Fanning,  Jlabrl 
and  Bertie  B..  John  R.  Sutton.  Edith  Jasman,  Eu- 
gpne  Kilpatric.k.  Emily  Benson.  Archer  Dilworth, 
Tina  Jones,  Mattie  Ellsworth.  Lena  Kendrick, 
Earl  Damrow.  Gertrude  Patchen.  M.  E.  T.,  Willie 
Simpson  Lou  L  T..  Melvin  Fowler.  Melvin  Fos- 
ter. Julian  B.  Field,  J.  L.  Forbes,  and  Alice  M. 
Downing.  

[For  EXCHANGES,  see  2d  and  3d  payee  of  cover.] 
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UNTIMELY    AFFECTION. 

PUZZLES  FROM  PARIS. 

•TI^HIS  time  we  will  try  an  exercise  that  is  a  little  more  difficult 
than  those  we  have  already  given.  Our  puzzle-solvers  have 
by  this  time,  no  doubt,  discovered  that  the  French,  like  the  Eng- 
lish, when  they  want  a  new  word  to  explain  something,  are  very 
apt  to  borrow  it  from  the 
Greek  or  the  Latin  language. 
Now  our  new  puzzles  are  called 
"  logogriphs,"  and  this  word 
•comes  from  logos,  the  Greek  for 
"  word,"  and  griphos,  the  Greek 
for  "  net."  That  ia  it  exactly. 
Each  of  these  logogriphs  is  au- 
.swered  by  a  word  which,  like 
a  net,  contains  others,  that 
may  be  found  by  leaving  out 
or  adding  a  letter  or  so,  or  by 
Changing  the  place  of  oue.  By 
way  of  helping  our  puzzlers 
we  would  say  that  the  word 
pied,  which  they  would  usual- 
Jy  translate  as  "  foot,"  is  used 
by  our  French  puzzle-makers 
as  an  equivalent  for  "  letter." 


(5.) 
Sur  neuf  pieds  je  suis  necessaire 

Pour  construire  un  b;itiment; 
Sans  coeur  je  suis  tine  riviere, 

Uu  It;  num  d'un  departement. 

(6.) 
Cinq  lettres  furment  mon  tutal, 

Je  suis  un  instrument  de  verve ; 

Ma  queue  a  bas  et  je  puis  faire 
Sur  quatre  pieds  un  animal. 


De  mes  six  pieds  la  justice 
Se  sert  contre  le  malfaiteur ; 

Sur  cinq  pieds.  chere  leetrice, 
Je  suis  uue  douee  liqueur. 


THE  SICK  DOLLY. 

BY    THOMAS    O.    CONANT. 

MAMMA,  Dolly's  dawn  to  s'eep, 
An'  I  wis'  oo'd  twy  to  keep 
Vewy,  vewy  still; 
For  if  s'e  s'uld  wake,  I  fink 
It  would  make  her  ill. 

Dolly's  been  so  sick,  oo  know, 
For  eli  doctor  tol'  me  so — 

Vewy  sick  indeed; 
An'  s'e's  dot  a  poultice  on, 

So  s'e  wouldu'  bleed. 

Dolly's  had  a  pain — so  bad, 
Ob,  it  made  me  dwrfful  sad, 

An'  I  alrnos'  ewicd. 
Mamma  dear,  what  inmhl  I  do 

If  iny  Dolly  died? 

Now  s'e's  wokened  up,  I  fiuk, 
'Tause  ber  eyes  bedin  to  wink. 

Dolly,  turn  wite  here, 
An'  I'll  wock  oo  in  my  arms. 

Is  oo  better,  dear'.' 

Mamma,  Dolly's  almos'  well, 
An'  I's  gladder  'n  I  tan  tell. 

S'pos'n'  s'e  had  died? 
S'pose  if  Dolly  had  been  me. 

Wouldn't  oo  have  cwied? 


LOGOGRIPHS. 

(1.) 

Avec  cinq  pieds  j'eclaire,  et  sur 
quatre  je  tue. 

(2.) 
Sur  six  pieds  je  renferme  un  prfi- 

cieux  metal ; 

Sans  queue  et  sans  mon  chef  je 
suis  uu  animal. 

(3.) 

Sur  quatre  pieds,  lecteur,  je  suis  un 
chinu-iv  : 

Retranciie  moile  chef  et  je  deviens 
ta  m6re. 

(4.) 

Sur  quatre  pieds  j'ai  quelquefois 
deux  pieils. 

Cinq.  six.  sept,  sonvent  fluit,  sou- 
vent  d<mzK  pit ds  ; 

"Queue  a  bus— ni  pattes,  ni  pieds. 
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SILENT  PETE;   OR,  THE  STOWAWAYS. 

BY  THE  AITTIIOB  OF 
••"TOBY  TYLER,"  "MB.  STITBBS'S  BROTHER,"  "RAISING  THE  'PEARL.'"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  II. — "STOWING  AWAY." 

FELIX  was  very  busy  when  Pete  and  Jerry  called  at 
the  fruit  stand  to  tell  him  of  their  intended  departure. 
He  had  just  made  a  sale  of  five  oranges,  and  the  question 


of  disposing  of  ten  cents'  worth  of  bananas  only  depended 
upon  his  willingness  to  give  fourteen  instead  of  twelve  for 
that  amount  of  money. 

After  his  two  visitors  had  waited  some  moments  for  an 
opportunity  to  speak  with  him  privately,  Felix  effected  the 
sale  by  giving  his  customer  twelve  good  bananas  and  two 
that  looked  rather  the  worse  for  having  reposed  so  long 
011  the  stand. 

"Well,  fellows,  what's  up  now  ?"  he  said  at  last. 
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••  We're  going  to-morrow,  Felix.''  said  Jerry,  in  a  low 
whisper. 

••  U'li.-it !" — and  the  fruit-merchant  was  attentive  now — 
"  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you've  got  it  fixed  already?" 

"  I'll  ii-ll  you  the  whole  story;  but  you  mustn't  even 
think  about  it  when  anybody's  round. 'cause  if  the  fellow 
what's  helping  us  should  know  I'd  let  on  that  he  was  do- 
niylhing.  it  would  be  good-by  for  us." 

Thou  Jerry  told  Felix  of  his  interview  with  the  cook  of 
the  good  brig  Clio,  concluding  his  story  by  saying,  as  he 
moved  away  from  Pete  to  be  certain  that  the  little  musician 
could  not  overhear  him: 

"I'll  allow  that  the  Captain  will  kick  up  awful  rough 
\\hcu  he  finds  that  we're  on  board;  but  I'll  show  myself 
first,  a i ul  take  what  he's  got  to  give  before  he  sees  Pete." 

''I  wouldn't  do  it."  whispered  Felix,  warniugly.  "Don't 
you  remember  what  a  time  Italian  Joe  had  when  he  stowed 
away  in  that  fruit  schooner?  You  don't  know  nothing 
about  the  Captain  of  the  brig,  and  you  might  get  pretty 
near  killed." 

"I  can't  help  it,  Felix.  I  don't  reckon  that  the  Captain 
will  be  any  too  glad  to  see  me;  but  I'd  stand  a  good  deal 
for  the  sake  of  getting  poor  little  Pete  where  his  friends 
are.  But  don't  you  let  on  to  him  that  the  Captain  is  like- 
ly to  make  it  hot  for  me, 'cause  I've  just  been  having  a 
lively  time  to  get  him  to  promise  that  he  wouldn't  go  on 
deck  when  I  did." 

If  Jerry  had  had  the  least  doubt  but  that  the  one  great 
hope  in  Pete's  mind  was  to  get  to  New  York,  where  he 
might  try  to  find  his  friends,  that  doubt  would  have  been 
dispelled  whenever  he  looked  in  the  boy's  face,  which  was 
radiant  with  joy.  Never  since  his  parents  died  had  Pete 
appeared  to  be  so  happy,  and  Jerry  was  even  in  higher 
spirits  than  he,  as  he  saw  the  wonderful  change  in  his 
friend,  all  of  which  had  been  brought  about  by  him. 

''Look  at  him,"  Jerry  whispered  to  Felix,  when  on  the 
following  day  the  two  boys  called  at  the  fruit  stand  ac- 
cording to  agreement;  "he's  so  tickled  that  he  don't  hard- 
ly know  what  his  name  is,  and  I  tell  you,  Felix,  when  I 
look  at  him,  it  seems  like  I'd  have  the  nerve  to  stow  away 
on  twenty  vessels." 

Felix  shook  his  head  despondently.  "  I'm  awful  sorry 
you're  going.  Jerry;  but  I  won't  talk  about  it,  'cause  I 
know  it  wouldn't  do  any  good.  Here's  some  oranges  and 
things  for  you  to  eat  while  you're  stowed  away." 

Felix  gave  his  friend  a  large  package  of  fruit,  and  then, 
after  bidding  both  good-by,  he  said,  with  a  mysterious 
wink  at  Jerry,  "Be  careful  of  yourself,  now." 

There  could  be  no  question  but  that  he  referred  to  Jer- 
ry's meeting  with  the  Captain  of  the  Clio  ;  and  his  friend 
so  understood  it,  for  he  returned  the  wink,  nodded  toward 
Pete,  snapped  his  fingers,  and  shouted,  as  he  and  Pete 
started  down  Canal  Street,  "Good-by,  old  man;  I'll  see 
you  again  sometime." 

Pete  had  Sweetness,  his  beloved  violin,  wrapped  care- 
fully in  old  newspapers;  other  than  that,  his  personal 
effects  were  quite  as  limited  as  Jerry's.  As  they  walked 
slowly  down  the  street,  and  then  picked  their  way  along 
the  levees,  among  the  huge  bales  of  cotton,  bags  of  cotton- 
seed, and  barrels  of  sugar,  past  the  steamers  of  all  sizes 
and  odd  shapes,  he  was  mentally  saying  good-by  to  every- 
thing he  saw,  and  trying  to  hide  the  moisture  that  would 
i-omi-  into  his  eyes. 

"There  she  is!  There's  the  brig!"  Jerry  cried.  just  as 
Pete  had  begun  to  fear  that  the  vessel  had  sailed  without 
them.  "Now  you  can  stay  here,  and  I'll  snoop  round 
to  lind  out  if  the  cook  is  on  deck." 

Leaving  the  little  musician  crouching  behind  a  bale  of 
cotton,  as  if  fearing  that  if  he  were  seen  his  purpose 
uoiilil  ]>,•  suspected.  Jerry  darted  from  one  pile  of  fi-eight 
r.  until  he  was  where  he  could  command  a  good 
view  of  the  brig.  He  was  not  long  in  making  up  his 
mind  that  it  would  be  safe  for  them  to  advance,  and  he 


said,  as  he  ran  back  to  where  he  had  left  his  friend, 
"  Come  on,  Pete,  and  step  out  lively,  for  the  only  trouble 
we'll  likely  have  is  to  get  stowed  away.  I  can't  see  any- 
I'oiU  on  deck  but  the  cook,  and  he  acts  as  if  he  was  watch- 
ing for  us." 

Pete  did  not  need  any  urging,  and  the  idlers  on  the 
levee  saw  two  very  small  boys,  each  with  a  bundle,  run- 
ning at  full  speed  toward  the  brig  Clio,  looking  over  their 
shoulders  every  now  and  then,  much  as  if  they  feared 
that  £he  entire  police  force  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  was 
at  their  heels. 

"We've  come,"  said  Jerry,  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  as  he 
clambered  up  the  side  of  the  vessel. 

The  cook  was  standing  near  the  capstan,  and  must 
have  heard  the  information  given,  but  he  did  not  even 
look  around. 

"Shin  up  here,  Pete,"  whispered  Jerry.  "That's  the 
cook ;  but  I  suppose  he  don't  speak  'cause  he  don't  want  to 
let  on  how  glad  he  is  that  we've  come." 

Jerry  did  not  lose  any  time.  Dropping  his  bundle  of 
fruit  on  deck,  he  clambered  inboard ;  then,  leaning  over,  he 
helped  Pete  up  the  somewhat  difficult  ascent;  but  yet  the 
cook  made  no  sign  that  he  had  either  seen  or  heard  them. 

"  Look  here,"  said  Jerry,  as  he  went  up  to  the  man,  al- 
most fearing  that  he  had  repented  of  his  promise,  "  we're 
going  to  New  York  with  you,  you  know.  Now  I  don't 
want  to  fuss  about  having  a  big  state-room,  or  to  make 
trouble  about  sending  our  breakfasts  in  to  us,  so  if  you'll 
show  us  a  place  where  we  can  hide,  we'll  get  below  pretty 
quick." 

"  I  suppose  you  know  where  the  fore-peak  is,  don't 
you  ?"  asked  the  man,  persistently  keeping  his  head  turn- 
ed as  if  to  avoid  seeing  either  of  the  boys. 

"  It's  right  in  the  bow  of  the  vessel,  ain't  it?" 

"Yes,  and  you'll  find  a  place  in  the  fo'c'stle  where  you 
can  crawl  through.  If  you'll  take  my  advice,  you'll  get 
below  mighty  quick.  All  hands  '11  be  aboard  pretty 
soon,  for  the  tug  will  hook  on  to  us  before  sunrise  to- 
morrow morning." 

"All  right,"  replied  Jerry.  "You  needn't  check  our 
baggage;  if  we  want  anything,  we  can  ring  the  bell." 

Then  Pete's  protector  pushed  him  toward  the  dark,  ill- 
smelling  forecastle,  and  the  two  boys  had  hardly  disap- 
peared when  the  cook,  coming  near  the  companion  way, 
called  out,  "  Have  you  got  anything  to  eat?" 

"We've  got  enough  for  a  couple  of  days," answered 
Jerry.  "You  see,  we're  kind  o'  taking  this  voyage  for 
our  health,  and  the  doctor  wouldn't  like  it  if  we  should 
stuff  ourselves  too  much." 

"  Have  you  got  some  matches?" 

"We  didn't  bring  any  wax  ones;  but  if  you  want  a  few 
of  the  common  kind,  I  can  give  'em  to  you." 

"Then  light  one,  or  you'll  be  breaking  your  precious 
necks.  Don't  come  up  for  twenty-four  hours  at  least,  and 
when  you  do  come,  look  out  for  squalls." 

Jerry  would  have  made  some  reply  if  at  that  moment 
the  cook  had  not  closed  the  companionway  suddenly,  as 
if  one  of  the  officers  of  the  vessel  was  in  sight,  and  the 
boys  stepped  softly  in  order  that  they  might  not  betray 
their  whereabouts.  After  he  had  lighted  a  match.  Jerry 
saw  that  one  of  the  boards  which  divided  the  forecastle 
from  the  extreme  bow  of  the  vessel  was  loose,  and.  by  the 
light  of  another  match,  soon  saw  the  place  where  the 
captain  of  the  galley  proposed  they  should  stow  themselves 
away. 

It  was  simply  a  dark  hole,  large  enough  for  half  a  dozen 
boys  to  have  hidden  in,  but  so  littered  with  ropes,  boxes, 
and  barrels  as  to  make  it  a  decidedly  uncomfortable  place 
in  which  to  spend  even  an  hour.  Toadd  to  its  discomfi  >rts. 
the  odor  of  the  bilge-water,  combined  with  that  of  general 
mustiness,  was  so  great  as  to  be  almost  overpowering  un- 
til the  boys  grew  accustomed  to  it. 

"  I  wouldn't  wonder  if  they've  got  some  rooms  up  at  the 
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St.  Charles's  Hotel  that  are  nicer  than  this;  but,  you  see, 
•we  shouldn't  be  011  our  way  to  New  York  if  we  was  there; 
so  we're  better  off  here." 

"  I  was  afraid  it  would  be  a  good  deal  worse  than  this," 
said  Pete. 

"Was  you  now,  really  ?"  asked  Jerry,  immensely  re- 
lieved to  know  that  his  friend  was  not  down-hearted. 
"  Anyhow,  I  wish  we'd  brought  a  candle  so's  we  could  see 
the  tilings  around  us.  If  we  only  had  stuff  enough  to 
eat  we  needn't  show  ourselves  to  the  Captain  until  after 
we  got  to  New  York." 

'•Haven't  we  enough  ?"  asked  Pete,  quickly,  for  he  was 
anticipating  something  terrible  in  the  way  of  punishment 
when  the  Captain  of  the  brig  should  see  them. 

' '  Well,  I  reckon  there's  what  would  last  you  on  a  voy- 
age to  Chiney ;  but  I  can't  make  three  square  meals  out  of 
a  banana,  so  I'm  afraid  I  should  run  kind  o'  short  by  to- 
morrow night.  I'll  light  some  more  matches,  and  we'll 
put  your  fiddle  where  it  won't  get  hurt.  I  suppose  the 
vessel  will  rock  some  when  we  get  out  to  sea,  and  we  must 
fix  up  all  we  can  now." 

It  was  not  an  easy  matter  for  Pete  to  decide  where  he 
would  leave  Sweetness.  He  wanted  to  hold  it  in  his 
arms,  to  be  certain  that  it  would  not  be  injured ;  but  Jerry 
insisted  that  if  a  storm  should  arise — one  such  as  he  had 
heard  of — it  would  be  impossible  to  so  guard  the  violin  as  to 
keep  it  from  being  broken.  Pete  finally  placed  his  beloved 
instrument  high  up  on  a  coil  of  rope,  where  Jerry  was 
positive  it  would  be  safe,  and  crouched  again  in  his  cor- 
ner with  a  sigh.  If  he  could  have  spent  the  time  play- 
ing—"making  Sweetness  talk,"  as  he  expressed  it— the 
hours  would  not  have  seemed  so  long,  nor  the  fore-peak 
so  dark ;  but,  of  course,  anything  of  that  kind  was  out  of 
the  question. 

"The  only  thing  to  do,"  said  Jerry,  cheerfully,  as  he 
seated  himself  in  something  near  a  comfortable  position, 
and  made  an  attack  on  the  fruit,  "is  to  get  as  much  of 
a  good  time  as  we  can.      It  can't  take  forever  to  go  to 
New  York;  and  no  matter  what  kind  of  a  captain  runs  on 
this  vessel,  it  won't  be  so  very  long  before  we'll  be  there. 
The  cook  said  the  skipper  was  just  like  a  Southdown  lamb ; 
but  I  don't  seem  to  know  what  kind  of  a  lamb  that  is." 
"Suppose  he  should  make  us  go  on  shore  ?" 
"  How  can  he  when  we  get  out  to  sea  ?" 
"But  we  do  go  near  Key  West  when  we  come  out  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  for  I've  heard  the  fellows  say  that  the 
'    steamboats  stop  there." 

"Crickey,  I  never  thought  of  that!"  exclaimed  Jerry, 
,    rising  quickly,  and  hitting  his   head   with  a  resounding 
thump  against  the  timbers  above. 

"Did  you  hurt  yourself  ?"  asked  Pete,  sympathetically. 

"  I  wouldn't  want  to  say  I  hadn't,"  replied  Jerry,  as  he 

'    rubbed  his  head  vigorously.      "It's  lucky  I  didn't  get  up 

1    a  little  harder,  or  I'd  gone  right  through  the  deck,  and 

then  there  would  have  been  a  row.     You  see,  it  kind  o' 

i    startled  me  when   I  thought  that  we  might  have  to  go 

;    ashore  before  the  voyage  was  ended." 

"  It  would  be  worse  than  not  having  started  atall,"said 
Pete,  in  a  low  tone. 

"Oh  no,  it  wouldn't,"  was  the  cheery  reply.  "We 
will  be  nearer  New  York,  and  if  we  can't  walk,  we  can 
try  this  same  dodge  on  some  other  vessel.  But  what's 
the  use  of  talking  about  that  ?  It  '11  be  all  right  when  I 
see  the  Captain,  and  then  you  can  sit  up  on  deck  fiddl  ing 
just  as  much  as  you  want  to.  We're  bound  for  New 
York,  old  man,  and  that's  where  we're  going,  so  pitch  into 
Felix's  present,  and  then  we'll  go  to  sleep.  We've  got 
one  night's  lodging  at  any  rate,  and  I  go  in  for  making 
the  most  of  even  that.  It's  kind  o'  lucky,  after  all,  that 
we're  poor,  Pete." 
"Why?" 

"  'Cause,  you  see,  fellows  that  have  all  the  money  they 
|  want  can't  feel  good  when  they  get  such  a  place  as  this  to 


sleep  in.  Here  we  are  where  it  don't  make  any  difference 
whether  it  rains  or  not,  where  the  policemen  ain't  very 
likely  to  turn  us  out,  and  where  we  can  sleep  just  as  long 
as  we  want  to." 

When  Pete  awakened  and  heard  the  wash  and  swirl  of 
the  water  against  the  bow  of  the  brig',  it  was  some  mo- 
ments before  he  could  understand  where  he  was;  but  when 
In-  did  realize  it,  he  shook  his  companion  into  wakefulness, 
as  he  shouted :  "  Oh,  Jerry,  we  have  started — really  started 
for  New  York." 

"Well,  I  reckon  we  have,"  said  Master  Hicks,  as  he 
leisurely  raised  himself  to  a  sitting  posture,  taking  good 
care  not  to  hit  his  head  again;  "you  didn't  think  we'd 
started  for  Chiney,  did  you  ?" 

"Do  you  suppose  we've  got  out  to  sea  yet?" 

"I  reckon  not.  The  tug  is  still  towing  us  most  likely. 
There  ain't  any  trouble  but  what  you'll  know  when  we 
do  get  to  sea,  for  this  brig  will  be  standing  on  her  bow- 
sprit about  half  the  time." 

Pete  would  have  been  perfectly  contented  now  to  re- 
main idly  listening  to  the  gurgling  of  the  water,  since  it 
told  that  they  were  really  on  their  journey;  but  Jerry  was 
not  as  modest  in  his  desires.  First  of  all  he  insisted  that 
they  should  have  breakfast,  and  after  the  simple  meal  was 
finished,  he  explored  as  well  as  possible  the  "state-room," 
as  he  called  it. 

It  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  grope  around  the  confined 
space  in  the  darkness,  and  his  stock  of  matches  was  now 
so  small  that  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  use  any  simply 
for  purposes  of  exploration,  therefore  it  was  some  time 
before  he  had  satisfied  himself  regarding'  the  size  of  their 
hiding-place. 

"  It's  large  enough,"  he  said  at  length,  as  he  seated  him- 
self by  Pete's  side;  "  but  it  wouldn't  do  to  try  to  squeeze 
more'n  forty  boys  in  here,  'cause  there  wouldn't  be  first- 
class  quarters  for  'em  all.  It  '11  be  kind  o'  lively  for  us  if 
the  vessel  pitches  so  much  as  to  send  these  boxes  and 
things  rolling  around,  'cause  we  wouldn't  have  much  of 
a  chance  to  dodge." 

A  noise  from  the  forecastle  at  that  moment  warned  the 
stowaways  that  some  of  the  crew  were  there,  and  Jerry 
lowered  his  voice  to  a  whisper  lest  he  should  be  overheard, 
and  the  voyage  come  suddenly  to  an  end  by  their  being 
sent  back  to  New  Orleans  on  the  tug. 

As  the  hours  wore  on  matters  were  not  quite  as  monot- 
onous as  during  the  earlier  portion  of  the  day.  The  ves- 
sel, which  had  been  gliding  through  the  water  with  ap- 
parently no  more  motion  than  if  she  had  been  at  the  dock, 
began  to  move  about  in  a  manner  that  puzzled  Jerry  great- 
ly. First  it  would  seem  as  if  the  brig  was  trying  to  stand 
upright  on  her  rudder,  and  then  the  bow  would  go  down  so 
low  that  the  boys  would  be  thrown  violently  against  the 
coils  of  rope,  while  the  timbers  creaked  and  groaned  as  if 
they  were  being  wrenched  apart  by  some  giant  hand. 

"I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Pete,"  said  Jerry,  as  he  was 
thrown  against  his  companion  harder  than  usual,  "it's 
lucky  for  us  that  this  place  is  so  small,  or  we'd  be  rolling 
around  like  marbles." 

"What  do  you  think  is  the  matter  Tasked  Pete,  who 
was  beginning  to  grow  alarmed. 

"  It  must  be  a  big  storm  like  Italian  Joe  told  about, 
only  this  is  worse'n  anything  lie  ever  saw,  I'm  certain." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  vessel  was  simply  pitching  on 
the  waves  of  the  Gulf,  with  the  sun  shining  brightly,  and 
not  even  the  suspicion  of  a  cloud  in  the  sky.  When  the 
boys  were  the  most  alarmed  the  tug  had  cast  off  the  tow- 
ing hawsers,  and  the  Clio  heeled  over  to  the  breeze,  as  her 
sails  were  set,  until  Jerry  believed  there  was  great  danger 
that  she  would  turn  completely  over.  Understanding, 
however,  that  Pete  was  even  more  frightened  than  him- 
self, he  said,  with  a  feeble  attempt  at  his  usual  careless 
manlier: 

"  We've  got  to  be  shook  up  just  about  so  much  before 
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we  can  get  iii  New  York,  I  suppose;  but—  gracious!  what 
was  that  ?" 

The  brig  was  plunging  into  the  seas  at  what  seemed  a 
terrible  rate  of  speed,  and  the  exclamation  was  forced 
from  Jerry's  lips  as  she  struck  a  wave  with  such  a  heavy 
Mmv  that  it  seemed  certain  she  must  have  run  against  a 
rock. 

"Do  you  suppose  she'll  sink,  Jerry?"  Pete  asked,  in  a 
trembling  voice. 

Fur  the  first  time  since  he  had  known  him,  Jerry  made 
no  attempt  to  cheer  his  friend.  Never  before  had  the 
valiant  Jerry  felt  so  really  sick  and  uncomfortable,  and 
his  only  reply  to  Pete's  question  was  a  groan.  It  was  not 
until  after  both  the  boys  had  spent  a  decidedly  disagree- 
able hour,  during  which  time  they  felt  convinced  that  the 
vessel  would  be  wrecked,  and  that  they  were  dying,  that 
Pete  said,  with  a  moan: 

"  I  wish  we  had  tried  to  go  on  the  cars." 

"If  you'd  said  so  before  I'd  rather  bought  a  whole  train 
than  to  be  throwed  'round  this  way,"  replied  Jerry,  and 
then  he  relapsed  into  uncomfortable  silence  once  more. 

Another  hour  went  by,  and  then  Jerry  said,  in  a  tone  of 
desperation,  as  he  struggled  to  gain  a  foothold  on  the  un- 
even floor  of  their  hiding-place: 

' '  I  can  "t  stand  it  any  longer,  Pete ;  I've  got  to  go  out  on 
deck." 

"You  mustn't,  Jerry!  you  mustn't!  The  Captain  will 
just  about  kill  you,  I'm  afraid,  "cried  Pete,  in  an  agony  of 
apprehension,  forgetting  for  the  moment  his  own  suffer- 
ings. 

"I  can't  help  it,  Pete;  I've  got  to  go  up,  and  just  as 
soon  as  I  can  fix  things  I'll  come  back  for  you.  It  don't 
make  any  difference  what  he  does  to  me,  'cause  he  can't 
make  it  any  worse'n  being  here.  I  don't  suppose  he'll  any 
more'n  kill  me,  and  I'll  die,  sure,  if  I  stay  here  much 
longer." 

Pete  was  too  sick  to  make  any  very  decided  objection, 
and  Jerry  started  for  the  deck,  hardly  caring,  in  his  des- 
peration, what  the  Captain  might  do  or  say. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE'S 
SHOW. 

BY  CHARLES  BARNARD. 

course  he  went  to  gram- 
mar-school every  day  in 
New  York  city,  and  his 
father  was  a  policeman. 
These  two  facts  about  the 
boy  are  curious,  because 
if  the  policeman  had  not 
gone  to  a  particular  place 
in  town, and  seen  the  stran- 
gest thing  in  the  world,  we 
might  never  have  heard 
about  the  boy,  the  school-marm,  and  the  carved  owl.  It 
happened  in  the  most  natural  way  possible.  The  officer 
went  on  duty  at  the  station-house,  and  the  Sergeant  direct- 
ed him  to  go  to  Cosmopolitan  Hall.  There  he  was  to  stay 
during  the  evening  to  see  that  the  world  behaved  itself  in 
a  gentlemanly  manner.  He  started  out  to  find  the  hall, 
and  wondered  what  could  be  going  on— a  circus,  or  a  dog 
show,  or  something  else.  He  had  not  heard  a  word  about 
the  affair  before,  and  when  he  reached  the  place  he  was  a 
truly  astonished  policeman.  "Children's  Industrial  Ex- 
hibition," that  was  the  sign  at  the  door. 

The  moment  he  entered  the  brightly  lighted  hall  he 
thought  it  was  a  church  fair;  then  he  didn't  know  what 
to  think.  There  were,  indeed,  plenty  of  children  in  the 


place,  and  several  hundred 
"grown-ups,"  but  they 
were  all  so  busy  looking 
at  the  wonderful  things  to 
be  seen  that  the  room  was 
as  quiet  as  a  picture-gal- 
lery. There  was  nothing 
for  a  dutiful  policeman  to 
do;  so  he  began  to  look  at 
the  show,  and  the  more 
he  looked  the  more  he 
thought  about  the  boy  and 
the  carved  owl  at  home. 
Everywhere  in  the  hall 
were  rows  on  rows  of  ta- 
bles ;  everywhere  were 
shelves,  and  all  loaded  and 
covered  with  the  greatest 
variety  of  curious  and 
beautiful  things.  There 
were  pictures  and  draw- 
ings, dolls'  dresses,  toys, 
models  of  boats  and  ma- 
chines of  all  kinds;  furniture,  statues  of  dogs  and  foxes, 
beautiful  brass  work,  and  handsome  things  made  in  iron, 
embroideries,  and — well,  there  didn't  seem  to  be  any  end 
to  the  strange  and  curious  objects  exhibited.  Seeing  a 
pretty  lady  wearing  a  badge,  he  asked  her  what  it  really 
meant.  Was  it  true  that  all  these  things  were  made  by 
children  ? 


CHILD'S    FROCK. 


CRANE. 

It  was  true.  This  was  a  young  folks'  exhibition,  the 
first  large  exhibition,  representing  work  done  by  children 
in  many  different  schools  in  a  dozen  different  States,  ever 
given  in  the  country. 

"And  could  any  boy  in  New  York  bring  his  work  to 
the  exhibition  to  show  what  he  could  do  ?  And  the  med- 
als, too,  could  a  New  York  boy  get  one  ?" 

That  was  true  also.     Round  and  round  the  great  room 
went  the  officer,  thinking  of  the  boy  and  the  carved  owl. 
If  his  boy  had  only  known  of  this 
exhibition,  he  might  have   shown 
that   beautiful  carved  owl.      Why 
had  not  the  school-marm  told  him 
about  it?     She  must  have  known 
all  about  it,  and  she  never  told  the 
scholars  that  they  might  take  part 
in  this  boys'  and  girls'  exhibition. 

So  far  this  story  about  the  officer, 
the  boy,  the  school-marm,  and  the 
owl  is  true.  It  really  happened; 
and  perhaps  there  is  more,  but  as 
the  policeman  went  home,  and  nev- 
er came  back,  nobody  knew  what 
happened  next.  The  exhibition  was 
open  for  a  week,  and  if  you  had  been 
there  you  would  have  seen  the  most  BRIC-A-BRAC  STAND. 
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INCLINED    PLANE. 

curious  sight  in  the  world.  When  you  enter  the  door,  of 
course  you  buy  a  catalogue  giving  the  name  of  every 
young  child,  young  man,  and  young  woman,  from  the 
youngest  Kindergartener  up  to  the  young  work  man  and 
•woman  of  the  trade  schools  and  art  societies,  the  name 
and  age  of  every  one  who  made  anything  for  the  exhibi- 
tion. Think  of  it!  According  to  the  book,  over  seventy 
schools  are  represented  here,  and  here  is  work  of  nearly 
four  thousand  young  people  and  children  who  can  make 
things  with  their  hands. 

Look  at  this  model  of  a  suspension-bridge — foundations, 


LOOM. 

towers,  cables,  roadway,  and  all — made  by  the  young  mas- 
ter mechanics  and  engineers  of  the  Gramercy  Park  Tool- 
house. 

And  what  is  this  ? — A  whole  tableful  of  models.  See 
for  yourself.  The  pictures  show  some  of  them.  A  real 
working  elevator  or  inclined  railroad,  copied  from  the  real 
railroad  over  in  Hoboken.  Then  here's  a  working  crane, 
with  blocks  and  tackle  all  complete,  just  as  you  can  see  it 
in  any  stone-quarry.  Here's  an  odd  thing  for  a  boy  to 
make.  He  must  be  a  Frenchman,  for  he  has  made  a 
model  of  a  guillotine  that  has  an  unpleasant  way  of  let- 


ting fall  its  sharp  knife  with  a  ban" 


GUILLOTINE. 


Here  is  something 
more  sensible — a 
model  loom,  with 
the  cloth  in  it, 
and  all  the  yarns 
in  place.  Why, 
any  fellow  could 
learn  the  business 
of  weaving  from 
such  a  'working- 
model  as  this. 
Furniture  too, 
made  by  Mas- 
ter Louis  Wasself, 
aged  thirteen.  It 
is  a  bric-a-brac 
stand,  and  our 
young  cabinet- 


maker made  it  all  himself,  fitted  the  drawers,  and  stained 
and  varnished  the  whole  complete.  The  model  of  a  loom 
was  made  by  Master  Muehleiithal,  and  both  of  these  boys 
are  pupils  in  the  Hebrew  Technical  Institute  of  New  York. 
The  miniature  guillotine  was  made  by  David  W.  Benedict, 
and  the  inclined  railroad  by  Everett  L.  Thompson,  both 
boys  attending  the  East  One-hundred-and-fifteenth  Street 
Public  School,  New  York.  There  is  also  a  music-stand, 
made  by  Fred  A.  Wood,  aged  fourteen. 

We  must  not  think  all  the  things  are  made  by  boys. 
Look  at  the  picture  of  a  child's  dress.  How  is  that  for 
young  dress-makers  less  than  ten  years  of  age  ?  Little 
Miss  Augusta  Stein  and  Katie  Hebold  are  step-sisters,  and 
both  attend  the  sewing-school  of  the  Wilson  Mission  in 
New  York.  Augusta  cut  and  fitted  it,  and  Katie  did  the 
sewing.  Could  you  do  that,  my  young  lady  ?  What  do 
you  think  of  sucli  work  as  that  ?  Isn't  it  better  than  to 
be  able  to  conjugate  Latin  verbs,  or  give  the  names  of  the 
Kings  of  France  ? 

The  initial  picture  shows  what  Master  Joseph  Condon, 
of  Pelham,  can  do  in  the  way  of  wood-carving.  It  is  no 
wonder  he  took  the  gold 
medal  for  such  fine  work. 
To  picture  it  all  would  fill 
every  page,  and  to  tell  of 
every  one  who  did  some- 
thing for  the  exhibition 
would  fill  a  book  of  a  hun- 
dred pages.  The  tables 
and  screens  were  like  a 
museum.  Sewing!  There 
were  wonderful  embroid- 
eries and  dress  trimmings 
by  girls  in  Germany ;  hun- 
dreds of  garments  cut  and 
made  by  girls  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  New  Haven 
and  Philadelphia.  As  for 
carpentry,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  boys  were  all  young 
masters  of  the  art  of  mak- 
ing things.  Here  is  the 
work  of  boys  who  can 
handle  a  file,  and  make 
rough  cast  iron  look  as 
beautiful  as  silver. 

These  young  folks  can  work,  can  make  things  both  use- 
ful and  beautiful,  and  the  exhibition  was  to  show  how 
much  a  boy  or  girl  can  do  if  he  or  she  is  rightly  trained. 
This  exhibition  is  the  first  of  the  kind,  but  it  is  not  by  any 
means  the  last.  More  are  to  come.  There  will  be  others 
in  New  York,  and  perhaps  in  the  very  town  where  you 
live.  What  can  you  do  ?  what  can  you  show  ?  Shall  you 
be  ready  to  try  for  a  medal  with  a  carved  owl  or  something 
else  just  as  beautiful  ?  Harper's  young  people  can  use 
their  hands  as  well  as  other  folks'  young  people,  and  this 
curious  Children's  Industrial  Exhibition  is  the  beginning 
of  a  new  kind  of  school  that  will  be  as  delightful  as  play 
and  as  instructive  as  anything  now  in  the  school-books. 


MUSIC    PORTFOLIO. 
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A  PUZZLED  TIGER. 

A    STORY    OF    BRITISH    INDIA. 

BY  DAVID  KER. 

TWO  men  sat  under  a  clump  of  palm-trees  on  the 
bank  of  a  small  river  in  upper  Bengal  eating  their 
titliii  (lunch)  with  the  appetite  of  men  who  had  been  all 
in. .ruing  in  the  open  air.  One  of  them,  a  tall,  weather- 
tanned,  black-mustached  fellow,  was  evidently  an  Eng- 
lish officer.  His  companion,  who  was  a  good  deal  small- 
er and  slighter  than  himself,  did  not  look  much  like  either 
a  fighter  or  a  hunter;  but  the  almost  superstitious  rever- 
ence paid  him  by  the  Hindoo  servants  showed  that  he 
must  be  a  great  man  in  some  way. 

In  fact,  there  were  few  more  famous  scientists  or  more 
adventurous  travellers  than  Professor  Anneroyd,  Fellow 
of  the  British  Eoyal  Geographical  Society,  President  of 
the  Calcutta  Antiquarian  Club,  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Russian  Imperial  Association  of  Scientific  Research,  with 
other  titles  too  many  to  name.  There  was  hardly  a  cor- 
ner of  the  earth,  however  remote  or  dangerous,  into 
which  he  had  not  thrust  his  little  bald  head  and  gold- 
rimmed  spectacles;  and  people  who  saw  him  for  the  first 
time,  after  having  heard  of  his  exploits,  were  greatly 
startled  to  see,  instead  of  the  big  bearded,  sun-burned  fel- 
low whom  they  expected,  a  slender,  pale-faced  little  man, 
who  looked  as  if  he  would  be  knocked  up  or  knocked 
down  by  the  first  mishap  that  befell  him. 

In  the  centre  of  an  open  space  just  behind  the  two  pic- 
nickers stood  a  large  looking-glass,  which  the  Professor 
had  just  been  using  in  one  of  his  experiments;  and  at  this 
the  native  attendants  were  looking  and  pointing  ex- 
citedly, although  keeping  their  distance  from  it  all  the 
while  as  carefully  as  if  it  had  been  a  packet  of  dynamite. 
"See  those  fellows!"  laughed  Major  Hampton,  as  he 
finished  his  second  plate  of  cold  chicken.  "  I'll  be  bound 
they  all  take  you  for  a  magician  of  the  very  first  class. 
Just  now  I  overheard  two  of  them  having  a  discussion 
about  what  you  could  be  trying  to  do.  One  would  have 
it  that  you  were  trying  to  bring  down  fire  from  heaven, 
and  the  other  was  just  as  positive  that  you  were  at  work 
to  discover  a  buried  treasure." 

"  So  I  am,"  chuckled  the  Professor,  cutting  himself  a  slice 
of  bread,  "but  it's  a  treasure  of  knowledge,  not  of  money. 
However,  this  can't  be  much  fun  for  you,  my  dear  Major ; 
and  it's  too  bad  of  me  to  keep  you  here  all  day  doing 
nothing,  just  for  my  convenience.  Couldn't  you  find 
a  wild  beast  or  two  to  amuse  yourself  with  while  I'm  at 
work  ?" 

"No  such  luck,"  replied  Hampton,  shaking  his  head. 
"This  bit  along  the  river  here  used  to  be  a  famous  cover 
for  the  big  game;  but  since  they  began  to  cut  away 
the  jungle  you  can't  get  a  decent  tiger  here  for  love  or 
money." 

The  words  were  scarcely  uttered  when,  as  if  on  purpose 
to  give  the  lie  to  them,  the  native  servants,  who  had  been 
enjoying  their  long  pipes  in  the  cool  shade  of  the  trees 
that  flanked  the  clearing,  suddenly  sprang  up  and  fled  in 
every  direction  with  shrill  screams  of  terror.  Mingling 
with  their  outcries  came  a  deep,  hoarse  roar,  which  the 
hardiest  sportsman  never  hears  quite  unmoved — the  cry  of 
a  hungry  tiger  on  the  track  of  his  prey. 

"Up  into  that  banyan-tree  for  your  life,  Anneroyd!" 
shouted  Hampton,  leaping  to  his  feet,  "for  that  fellow 
means  business,  and  no  mistake." 

Up  flew  the  Professor  as  nimbly  as  a  monkey,  and  the 
next  instant  Major  Hampton  was  beside  him.  But  even- 
in  that  moment  of  deadly  peril  the  veteran  sportsman  had 
found  time  to  catch  up  his  double-barrelled  rifle  and  am- 
munition-pouch. 

Hitherto  the  flight  of  the  Hindoos  and  the  fearful  sound 
that  accompanied  it  had  been  the  only  signs  of  the  terrible 
creature's  presence.  But  the  Major's  keen  eyes  soon  de- 


tected a  stirring  among  the  bushes,  and  then  a  great  flat 
head  and  fiery  eye  gliding  forth  from  them. 

"Isn't  he  a  splendid  fellow?"  whispered  Hampton,  as 
coolly  as  if  he  were  looking  at  the  beast  through  the  bars 
of  a  cage  in  a  menagerie.  "  He  seems  to  be  in  want  of  a 
lesson,  though,  and  I'm  going  to  give  him  one." 

But  he  had  hardly  loaded  one  barrel  of  his  rifle  when  he 
suddenly  broke  into  a  fit  of  laughter  so  violent  as  almost 
to  shake  him  off  his  perch.  And  well  he  might.  The 
tiger  was  indeed  about  to  get  a  lesson,  but  such  a  one  as 
neither  he  nor  his  two  enemies  had  foreseen  in  the  least. 

The  tall  mirror  was  still  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
clearing,  just  as  the  coolies  (native  porters)  had  left  it; 
and  the  tiger,  coming  out  right  in  front  of  it,  saw  (as  he 
thought)  another  tiger  advancing  against  him  open- 
mouthed.  His  very  whiskers  bristled  with  rage  at  this 
defiance,  and  with  a  savage  growl  he  drew  back  for  a  de- 
cisive spring.  But  in  doing  so  he  moved  beyond  the  line 
of  reflection,  and  instantly  the  other  tiger  disappeared  as 
if  he  had  never  been. 

This  was  evidently  something  quite  new  to  the  "royal 
Bengal."  He  stopped  short,  stared  blankly  around  him, 
drooped  his  tail,  and  altogether  looked  so  utterly  bewil- 
dered and  foolish  that  the  two  watchers  almost  burst  their 
sides  with  laughing  at  him. 

"Well,"  gasped  the  Major,  "if  this  isn't  the  best  fun 
I've  seen  since  I  came  out,  my  name's  not  Dick  Hamp- 
ton." 

Meanwhile  the  tiger  seemed  to  have  made  up  his  mind 
that  the  puzzle  lay  in  the  mysterious  looking-glass,  and 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  examine  it  more  closely.  He  crept 
cautiously  toward  it,  and  of  course  the  other  tiger  reap- 
peared at  once.  Now  for  it!  With  one  tremendous 
bound  he  was  close  upon  his  enemy;  but  the  shock  of  his 
leap  overturned  the  mirror,  and  the  phantom  tiger  van- 
ished once  more. 

Tliis  second  disappearance  was  quite  too  much  for  the 
nerves  of  the  "jungle  king."  With  a  low  whine  of  dis- 
may he  turned  sharp  round,  and  was  about  to  make  off, 
when  Major  Hampton,  who  had  no  notion  of  losing  his 
game  so  easily,  levelled  his  rifle  and  fired.  The  sting  of 
the  bullet  in  his  flank  changed  the  tiger's  fear  to  fury,  and 
with  a  roar  like  thunder  it  darted  toward  the  tree  whence 
the  shot  had  come;  but  instantly  the  second  barrel  sent 
its  charge  home,  and  the  monster  rolled  over  into  the  jun- 
gle grass,  a  harmless  heap  of  black  and  yellow  fur. 


A  SISTER'S  SACRIFICE. 

BY  MAY  HUSTWAYTE  (AGED  FIFTEEN  YEARS). 

I  SAY,  Mab,  if  you  had  any  feeling  for  a  fellow  you 
would  put  away  your  book  and  listen  to  me.     What 
ever  is  the  use  of  sisters  unless  they  are  always  ready  to 
wait  on  their  brothers,  and  especially  011  the  only  holiday 
we  get  in  the  week — so,  there!" 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  speech,  Leonard  threw 
himself  on  the  sofa  with  a  very  discontented  expression 
on  his  face,  and  began  watching  some  flies  buzzing  round 
and  round  on  the  ceiling. 

Their  father,  Colonel  Doughty,  was  an  officer  in  a  regi- 
ment which  had  been  for  many  years  stationed  in  India. 
Leonard  had  a  dim  remembrance  of  his  mother,  but  she 
had  unfortunately  died  when  Mabel  was  only  four  yours 
old.  When  Leonard  was  about  ten  and  Mabel  eight,  their 
father  thought  they  ought  to  be  sent  away  from  the  hot 
climate  of  India.  So  he  made  arrangements  with  his  only 
sister  (who  lived  in  the  south  of  England)  for  them  to  stay 
with  her  until  he  retired  from  the  army.  On  the  ship  i  hat 
was  to  take  them  to  England  there  was  a  sorrowful  part- 
ing between  the  father  and  his  children.  "Leonard,  my 
boy,"  said  Colonel  Doughty,  "there  will  be  many  tempta- 
tions iii  a  large  school  ;  but  remember,  whatever  trouble! 
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you  get  into,  speak  the  truth,  although  you  may  be  pun- 
ished for  it.  Mind  how  you  choose  your  companions; 
and,  lastly,  take  care  of  little  Mabel,  and  often  talk  to  her 
about  her  mother.  And  you,  little  one,"  he  said,  turning 
to  Mabel,  "help  auntie,  avid  always  be  a  good  girl,  that 
you  may  grow  up  like  your  mother;  and  if  either  of  you 
goes  wrong  you  must  help  each  other." 

There  was  no  time  for  any  further  words,  as  the  bell 
rang  for  all  friends  to  leave  the  vessel.  "Good-by,  my 
children,  and  remember,"  were  the  last  words  they  heard. 
Their  father  was  gone,  the  ship  was  moving,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives  they  felt  lonely. 

After  a  calm  voyage  the  two  children  landed  at  Ports- 
mouth, where  they  were  met  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saunders, 
their  uncle  and  aunt.  There  was  a  happy  greeting  and 
many  questions  asked  on  either  side.  The  children  were 
glad  when  they  reached  their  new  home,  for  they  were  very 
tired  after  their  long  journey.  Mrs.  Saunders  was  kind 
and  gentle  with  them,  so  that  they  soon  grew  to  love  their 
new  home. 

Mabel  and  Leonard  had  been  living  with  their  uncle 
and  aunt  about  five  years  when  our  story  begins.  Leon- 
ard still  went  to  the  grammar  school,  and  Mab  had  a  gov- 
erness in  the  house. 

"I  say,  Mab,"  said  Leonard,  who  had  grown  tired  of  ; 
watching  the  flies  on  the  ceiling,  "do  come ;  you  have  read  j 
quite  enough." 

"All  right;  I'm  coming,  Leu,  but  let  me  finish  this 
chapter  first." 

"  Now  that  always  is  the  way  with  girls,"  began  Mas- 
ter Leonard,  as  if  he  had  experienced  it. 

This  had  the  desired  effect,  for  much  as  Mabel  loved 
her  books,  she  could  not  bear  to  be  like  other  girls,  as 
Len  was  always  telling  her  she  was. 

"  Well,  I  am  ready,  and  you  said  last  night,  Len,  you 
had  something  to  tell  me." 

'•  Oh,  bother!"  returned  her  brother.  "Well,  if  you 
won't  go  and  tell  Aunt  Nelly,  I  will  tell  you,  because  you 
always  help,  Mab."  And  the  boy's  eyes  filled  with  tears 
as  he  thought  of  his  father  and  the  last  words  he  had  heard 
from  him. 

"I  say,  Mab,  have  you  any  pocket-money  ? — because  I 
am  in  a  scrape  again." 

''Oh,  Len,  and  you  promised  auntie  you  would  keep 
straight!  I  have  only  three  shillings  left;  I  spent  all  the 
rest  for  a  present  for  uncle's  birthday.  But  what  scrape 
are  you  in  '" 

"Oh,  \\ell,  it's  just  this,"  began  Leonard:  "You  know 
Barker  wanted  me  to  join  that  supper  of  theirs;  well,  it 
was  out  of  bounds,  and  the  Doctor  has  threatened  to  expel 
any  day-scholar  found  with  a  boarder  outside  the  school 
gates,  but  Barker  said  I  could  not  withdraw  my  word,  as 
I  had  promised  on  my  honor;  so  I  went  last  night,  and 
Barker  told  me  this  morning  if  the  affair  was  to  be  kept 
quiet  we  should  have  to  bribe  the  man  at  the  lodge  not  to 
tell ;  and,  besides  all  that,  Barker  wants  me  to  return  the 
money  he  lent  me,  and  with  the  interest  it  has  amounted 
to  four  pounds." 

After  a  short  silence  Mabel  promised  to  help  Leonard 
if  he  would  break  off  with  Barker. 

"Now,  Len,  don't  forget,  because  if  papa  were  to  come 
home  and  find  you  in  disgrace,  it  would  grieve  him  so. 
For  you  know  in  his  last  letter  he  did  say  something- 
about  coming  to  England." 

"All  right,  Queen  Mab!"  said  Leonard,  gayly. 
Mabel  soon  escaped  to  her  own  room  to  think  it  over. 
How  could  she  get  the  money  for  Leonard  ?  It  must  be 
got  somehow.  She  counted  over  all  her  belongings,  and 
then  went  to  turn  her  drawers  out.  She  could  not  part 
with  her  watch— that  would  be  missed;  and  she  could 
not  part  with  her  mother's  ring,  for  though  Mabel  had  110 
remembrance  of  her  mother,  Leonard  had  told  her  how 
good  and  gentle  she  was,  so  that  she  reverenced  the  small- 


est thing  that  had  belonged  to  her.  The  only  thing  left 
was  the  gold  brooch  her  father  had  sent  for  her  last 
birthday,  and  what  was  the  brooch  when  compared  to 
Leonard's  disgrace  ? 

At  last  tea-time  came.  When  Mabel  came  into  the 
room,  her  aunt  noticed  her  pale  face,  but  made  no  remark. 
They  had  an  unusually  silent  tea.  Her  uncle  was  en- 
gaged in  reading,  and  her  aunt  was  busy  with  her  own 
thoughts.  Leonard  was  absent,  but  he  returned  just  as 
they  were  finishing.  He  caught  sight  of  Mabel's  pale 
face  directly,  and  shouted  out,  "Hallo,  Mab!  what's  up  < 
You're  like  a  sheet!" 

At  the  sound  of  voices  Mr.  Saunders  looked  up.  "We 
must  not  have  our  queen  ill,  and  especially  when  I  hear 
whispers  of  a  long-hoped-for  meeting,  eh?"  he  said,  look- 
ing at  his  niece. 

"I  am  only  tired,  uncle,  and  should  like  to  go  to  bed." 

A  few  minutes  after  Mab  had  left  the  room  her  brother 
started  up,  and  rushing  upstairs,  knocked  at  Mabel's  dour. 

"Come  in,"  said  a  little  voice.  Len  was  by  her  side 
in  a  minute. 

"  I  say,  Mab,  don't  bother  about  me  if  you  can't  get  the 
money.  I  shall  have  finished  with  Barker  when  this 
money  is  paid." 

"  But,  Len,  why  are  you  friends  with  him  ?" 

"  You  see,  Mab,  it  is  rather  hard  for  a  fellow  when  once 
he  gets  wrong.  But  never  mind ;  I'll  turn  over  a  new  leaf. 
Good-night,  Queen  Mab;  don't  think  any  more  about  it." 

About  eight  o'clock  Mabel  awoke,  and  dressed  herself, 
for  she  meant  to  perform  her  errand  to-night.  Holding 
the  brooch  safely  in  her  hand,  she  opened  the  door  softly, 
and  crept  down-stairs  as  far  as  the  school-room,  where 
she  turned  in,  because  she  felt  sure  of  being  able  to  get 
out  of  the  big  French  window,  which  was  seldom  fastened. 
Once  outside,  Mabel  flew  down  the  road,  and  never  stopped 
till  she  had  nearly  reached  the  town.  She  had  never 
thought  of  the  consequences  if  her  errand  were  discover- 
ed; her  only  thought  was  to  get  money,  and  thus  save 
her  brother  from  public  disgrace.  A  church  clock  was 
striking  nine  as  she  entered  the  town.  Darkness  was  com- 
ing on,  the  shops  were  closing,  and  the  little  eyes  in  the 
sky  were  shining  brightly.  But  Mab  saw  none  of  these. 
She  looked  wildly  for  a  jeweller's  shop.  Should  she  try 
that  grocer's  over  the  way?  The  woman  at  the  counter 
looked  kind.  She  crossed  the  road  and  entered  the  shop. 
The  woman  looked  kindly  at  her,  but  when  she  saw  u  hat 
her  errand  was  likely  to  be  (for  Mabel  had  tremblingly 
begun  her  request),  she  gruffly  ordered  her  off,  as  she  was 
not  used  to  such  dealings. 

The  poor  child  left  the  shop  with  a  heavy  heart,  and 
looking  around,  she  saw  a  boy  putting  up  the  shutters  of  a 
shop  on  the  opposite  side.  Mabel  was  deaf  to  everything 
but  her  own  thoughts,  and  as  she  sprang  across  the  road, 
did  not  hear  a  carriage  come  rattling  along  the  streets, 
nor  did  she  hear  a  shout  from  the  driver,  but  the  people 
standing  by  saw  a  little  figure  dart  across  the  road,  and 
heard  a  scream,  as  the  carriage  passed  over  something,  and 
then  continued  on  its  rapid  course,  leaving  a  motionless 
figure  lying  on  the  road  behind. 

People  poured  out  of  the  houses  and  shops  near,  and 
soon  a  large  crowd  had  gathered ;  but  only  one  among  all 
those  people  recognized  the  pale  little  face.  A  kind-look- 
ing woman  gruffly  ordered  them  to  make  way  for  her,  as 
she  knew  something  about  the  child.  She  attempted  to 
lift  her  up,  but  Mabel' groaned  so  piteously  that  the  wo- 
man, turning  to  a  man  standing  near,  said: 

"Here,  Tom,  carry  the  poor  lamb  to  my  house.  And 
you,  Bill,  run  for  the  nearest  doctor." 

Shortly  after  Mabel's  accident  a  carriage  stopped  before 
Mr.  Sauuders's  house,  and  a  gentleman  sprang  out,  and 
rang  the  bell.  The  door  was  hardly  opened  before  he 
hurried  into  the  house,  greatly  surprising  the  servant. 
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who  stood  staring1  at  the  strange  gentleman.  Colonel 
Doughty  (for  it  was  no  other  than  Leonard's  and  Mabel's 
father)  made  his  way  to  a  room  where  he  heard  voices, 
iinil  opening  the  door,  discovered  Mrs.  Sauuders  sitting  by 
the  lire,  and  Leonard  at  her  feet.  The  boy  sprang  for- 
ward, exclaiming: 

"  It  is  my  father!     I  know  it  is!" 

' '  You  are  right,  my  boy,  but  you  have  altered  so,  I 
should  hardly  have  known  you." 

After  giving  his  father  two  or  three  joyous  and  bear- 
like  hugs,  Leonard  rushed  upstairs  to  fetch  his  sister, 
when,  to  his  astonishment,  he  only  saw  an  empty  bed. 
The  news  soon  spread.  The  house  and  grounds  were 
searched,  but  there  was  no  trace  of  the  missing  one. 
( 'olonel  Doughty  was  calm  through  the  search,  but  Leon- 
ard was  nearly  wild.  There  was  no  rest  that  night. 

Toward  morning  a  shabby  -  looking  man  came  to  the 
door  and  asked  for  Mrs.  Saunders.  He  gave  her  a  hand- 
kerchief, which  Mrs.  Saunders  recognized  as  her  niece's. 
The  man  was  invited  in,  and  soon  told  his  story.  A  child 
had  been  run  over,  who  had  been  recognized  as  Mrs.  Sauii- 
ders's  niece ;  she  was  now  at  Brown's,  the  grocer's,  in  the 
town.  The  man  offered  to  be  their  guide,  if  they  wished. 

When  they  reached  the  shop  door,  a  woman  stood  there 
as  if  expecting  them.  She  led  them  into  the  house,  but 
thought  none  of  them  had  better  see  the  child  until  they 
had  seen  the  doctor.  Soon  after  the  doctor  came  from 
her  room  with  a  very  grave  face.  He  turned  to  the  Col- 
onel, and  said: 

"I  suppose  you  are  her  father.  I  will  tell  you  the 
truth  at  once.  There  is  no  hope." 

T<>  see  the  look  of  pain  and  misery  on  the  father's  face 
touched  the  kind-hearted  doctor. 


"There  is  a  physician  coming  down  from  London  this 
afternoon,"  he  said ;  "  but  do  not  raise  your  hopes." 

As  they  entered  the  room  they  saw  a  little  figure  lying  on* 
the  bed,  scarcely  resembling  the  bright-looking  Mab  of  yes- 
terday. It  was  touching  to  see  the  silent  meeting  between 
father  and  child.  Nothing  could  persuade  him  to  leave 
Mabel  until  he  had  seen  the  London  physician.  But  the 
great  doctor  would  not  deceive  the  father,  for  he  knew  that 
even  if  the  child  recovered  she  would  always  be  a  cripple. 

The  day  wore  a  way,  and  toward  evening  Mabel  unclosed 
her  eyes  and  asked  for  Len.  When  he  came  near  her  she 
opened  her  hand  and  held  out  a  little  parcel.  "  I  was  not 
in  time,  Len.  I  am  so  sorry !"  And  then  her  eyes  closed. 

The  doctors  returned  in  the  evening,  but  there  was  no- 
hope.  She  might  die  that  night.  All  gathered  around 
her  bed.  Len  knelt  by  the  side;  Colonel  Doughty  stood 
by  with  bowed  head. 

Suddenly  a  sweet,  quiet  voice  was  heard  through  the- 
room.  ' '  Uncle,  don't  blame  Len ;  he  told  me  not  to  bother 
about  him.  Good-night,  aunty  and  uncle.  Oh,  Len,  listen 
to  the  angels'  music.  Isn't  it  lovely  ?  I  am  so  tired  !  Kiss 
me,  Len,  and  tell  papa,  when  he  comes  from  India,  I  tried 
to  be  good.  I  will  take  your  love  to  mother;  and  please, 
Len,  break  off  w  ith  Barker.  Mother,  I  am  com —  '  And  her 
eyes  closed,  and  all  knew  that  their  little  queen  was  dead. 

The  days  that  followed  were  full  of  misery  for  all,  es- 
pecially for  her  father;  but  he  was  even  thankful  to  have 
been  in  time  to  see  his  child  die.  All  missed  her  light  step 
through  the  house,  but  no  one  so  much  as  Leonard.  Years 
after,  when  he  was  grown  up  and  felt  tempted  to  do  any- 
thing wrong,  a  picture  of  his  little  sister  lying  on  her 
death-bed,  floated  before  his  eyes,  and  he  seemed  to  hear 
her  saying,  "Please,  Len,  break  off  with  Barker." 
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I.  \.MMMN    TOUT,  1574. 

BY    MARGARET    E.   SAXGSTEE. 

OVEK  the  billows  rushing  free, 
(ivcr  the  stormy,  wind-swept  sea, 
On  to  the  gates  of  Leyden  town. 
Admiral  Boisot's  fleet  eame  down. 
Hope  to  the  city  whence  hope  had  fled. 
Bread  for  the  famishing,  life  from  the  dead. 

All  night  long  in  Leyden  streets 
A  whisper  was  passing:  "The  foe  retreats, 
Haughty  and  bitter  and  strong  and  bold, 
And  brave  in  the  might  of  their  shining  gold. 
What  though  we've  stood  like  a  moveless  ruck. 
With  the  guns  on  Lammen  our  plight  to  mock? 
Not  till  the  ocean  for  Leyden  fought 
Was  the  hour  of  our  deli'verance  wrought." 

A  shivering  whisper  on  Leyden  streets: 

"The  fort  is  empty,  the  foe  retreats." 

But  men  and  women,  all  spent  with  grief, 

Were  slow  to  believe  in  the  dear  relief, 

Till  who  but  a  boy.  with  fearless  eyes 

Blue  as  heaven,  should  cheerily  rise. 

"Here  or  yonder,  I'll  go  and  see," 

Cried  the  lad  to  the  people.     "Trust,  to  me." 

And  presently,  sweet  as  the  tints  of  dawn. 

Pearly  and  pink,  stole  softly  on. 

And  the  starving  babes,  and  the  gray,  gaunt  men, 

And  the  white-faced  women  crowded.     Then 

Clear  as  a  statue  against  the  sky. 

On  the  topmost  tower,  where  he'd  mounted  high, 

Every  one  saw  him,  the  laddie  bold, 

His  cap  torn  off  from  his  hair  of  gold. 

And  he  waved  it  madly  across  the  sea, 

And  his  shout  rang  out,  "We  are  free,  oh,  free!" 

You  want  me  to  tell  you  the  hero's  name? 

'Tis  lost  from  the  scroll  of  heedless  Fame. 

Only,  forever,  on  history's  page, 

To  be  read  by  the  children  from  age  to  age, 

This  legend  stands:  "A  lonely  boy, 

Waving  his  cap  in  excess  of  joy, 

('limbed  to  the  top  of  Lammen  tower, 

Beheld  the  foe  in  the  morning  hour 

Creeping  stealthily,  beaten,  away 

As  the  bells  rang  in  the  glad  new  day — 

Ringing,  swinging,  in  spire  and  steeple, 

Singing  the  buss  of  a  happy  people 

\\  hen  the  bread  of  God  came  over  the  sea, 

And  Leyden  the  brave  was  free,  was  free. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  CHICKENS. 

BY  SHERWOOD  P.YSE 

WHEN  the  writer  was  eight  years  old  he  spent  all  his 
savings  on  a  little  white  bantam  hen.  It  was  a  very 
pretty  chicken,  but  it  did  not  prove  to  be  a  very  profitable 
one,  for  as  he  was  taking  it  home,  it  escaped  from  his 
hands,  and  got  into  a  field  of  standing  wheat,  and  he  saw 
that  bantam  no  more.  Bantams,  indeed,  are  not  a  profit- 
able breed.  They  are  nice  as  pets,  but  if  you  keep  chick- 
ens only  as  pets,  you  must  not  expect  many  eggs.  If 
you  keep  them  for  profit,  you  will  soon  come  to  like  those 
hens  best  which  lay  the  most  eggs. 

As  a  rule,  large  fowls  are  better  than  small  ones.  The 
handsome  Dorking  lays  a  good  many  eggs,  and  may  be 
counted  on  to  raise  at  least  one  brood  of  chickens  in  a 
year.  Besides,  it  is  the  most  valuable  of  fowls  when  it  is 
killed  and  plucked.  Leghorns  are  a  very  useful  breed. 
They  are  good  layers,  and  are  easily  kept.  Unlike  the 
Dorkings,  they  are  satisfied  with  a  small  space  in  which 
to  roam,  if  more  is  not  to  be  had.  They  are,  perhaps, 
better  as  a  ''stand-by"  than  any  other  kind. 

If  you  want  something  a  little  more  "  fancy"  and  yet 
profitable,  get  a  few  black  Hamburghs.  They  are  very 
handsome,  are  generous  layers,  and  are  good  for  the  ta- 
ble. Neither  these  nor  the  Leghorns,  however,  are  sit- 
ters, so  it  you  want  to  raise  chickens,  you  should  keep 
t\vo  or  three  large  hens  of  a  common  kind  that  have  the 


reputation  of  being  good  sitters.  Then,  as  a  hen  cannot 
distinguish  between  her  own  and  other  eggs,  you  may 
take  away  her  own  eggs,  and  set  her  upon  those  of  your 
fancy  stock.  A  good  authority  says:  " If  you  want  lay- 
ers, buy  your  chickens  from  a  man  who  always  seems  to 
In  in'  CI/I/H  in  the  winter.  The  chances  are  you  will  then 
buy  the  right  sort." 

Before  you  buy  your  fowls,  however,  you  must  pre- 
pare a  place  to  keep  them  in.  You  will  require  a  shed 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long,  and  six  feet  wide.  This 
is  the  "  run."  If  it  can  back  against  a  wall,  so  much  the 
better.  If  not,  a  close  wooden  wall  must  be  built  for  the 
back.  The  front  and  one  end  should  be  enclosed,  either 
with  a  fence  made  with  narrow  upright  slats  about  two 
inches  apart,  or  with  wire  netting,  which  is  better.  At 
one  end  of  the  run  should  be  the  house.  This  need  not 
be  more  than  six  feet  square,  and  it  should  be  built  so  as 
to  keep  out  vyind  and  rain. 

The  main  thing  about  the  house  is  that  it  should  be 
kept  clean.  The  floor  should  be  laid  smooth  and  hard 
with  concrete  composed  of  lime,  sand,  and  gravel ;  and 
then,  on  top  of  this,  a  layer  of  lime  and  sand,  without 
gravel.  Such  a  floor,  if  carefully  laid,  will  be  easily  kept 
clean,  and  will  last  for  years.  Inside  the  house,  about 
eighteen  inches  above  the  floor,  make  a  broad  shelf  against 
the  rear  wall.  A  few  inches  higher  up  fasten  a  stout  bar 
running  from  end  to  end  of  the  house  along  the  middle 
of  the  shelf.  This  is  the  roost.  Under  the  shelf  you 
may  place  bricks  against  the  wall  to  form  nests.  The 
shelf  over  which  the  chickens  roost  should  be  cleaned 
every  day  with  a  scraper  (a  short-handled  hoe),  and  then 
sprinkled  with  clean  sand.  The  floor  of  the  house  and  of 
the  run  should  also  be  swept  every  day,  and  every  week 
or  so  the  latter  should  be  dug  up  a  little  and  raked  over. 

Most  people  who  live  outside  of  large  cities  think  they 
know  all  that  is  worth  knowing  about  feeding  chickens, 
and  they  generally  say,  Why,  give  them  as  much  corn  as 
they  can  eat.  This  is  all  wrong.  Corn  is  not  good  ex- 
cept for  fattening  chickens  for  market.  If  you  want  eggs, 
give  your  chickens  verj'  little  corn,  and  never  give  them 
as  much  as  they  can  eat  of  anything.  They  would  be  sure 
to  eat  too  much,  and  then  they  would  become  fat  and  lay 
no  eggs.  The  best  kinds  of  grain  to  feed  chickens  are 
wheat,  barley,  white  oats,  and  buckwheat.  Chickens  are 
fond  of  variety,  so  it  is  a  good  thing  to  give  them  these  in 
turn ;  say  a  week  of  each.  Then  they  like  a  little  meat.and 
a  little  does  them  good.  The  meat  scraps  of  a  household 
will  be  enough  for  as  many  chickens  as  you  are  likely  to 
keep.  Other  scraps,  such  as  potato  peelings  and  the  out- 
side leaves  and  leavings  of  cabbage  and  other  vegeta- 
bles, should  be  chopped  and  boiled  until  soft,  and  they 
may  be  given  alone  or  mixed  with  the  "middlings"  or 
"sharps"  of  flour,  which  is  the  coarser  kind  of  flour  pro- 
duced in  the  grinding.  Bran  is  not  good  unless  mixed 
with  something  stronger,  such  as  barley  nieal  or  oatmeal. 
Mixed  food  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  only  just  wet  enough 
to  be  lumpy  and  not  like  porridge. 

AYhen  your  chickens  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  run 
for  more  food,  and  to  fly  up  for  it  as  you  hold  it  up  to 
throw  it,  you  may  be  sure  they  have  had  as  much  as  is 
good  for  them.  If  you  threw  more,  they  would  eat  it, but 
every  handful  after  they  have  enough  means  fewer  eggs. 
They  should  have  plenty  of  fresh  water,  and  should  not 
be  allowed  to  drink  water  that  has  been  standing  in  the 
sun  until  is  has  become  warm. 

There  are  two  other  things  which  chickens  must  have 
—plenty  of  dry  dust  or  ashes  to  dust  themselves  in  (dust- 
ing is  their  way  of  cleaning  themselves),  and  some  lime 
in  some  shape  or  other-.  Plaster  or  mortar  from  the  walls 
of  an  old  building  is  good.aud  so  are  crushed  oyster-shells, 
for  oyster-shells  are  made  of  lime.  Egg-shells  also  are 
made  of  lime,  and  it  is  for  egg-shells  that  the  hens  re- 
quire it. 
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CUAPTER   XXVI. 

IT  was  perhaps  as  well  for  Faith  as  for  Jo  that  when  the 
various  plans  for  the  latter's  future  began  to  be  dis- 
cussed, and  everybody  was  ready  with  suggestions  and 
advice,  Bertie  stepped  in  to  point  out  to  them  all,  in  a 
quiet,  forcible  way,  that  Faith  ought  to  be  let  alone  to  do 
precisely  as  she  liked. 

"Can't  you  see,  Aunt  Justina,"  he  said,  almost  angrily, 
one  day,  when  Miss  Grace  had  been  unusually  energetic 
in  her  counsel,  "  Faith  wants  to  have  Jo  quietly  to  herself 
just  for  these  days." 

"  What  days,  Bertrand  ?"  said  his  aunt. 

But  Bertie  could  say  110  more.  If  they  all  persisted  in 
being  blind,  then  he  could  do  nothing,  thought  the  boy, 
whose  heart  was  full  to  the  brim  of  loneliness  and  the 
ache  of  parting  with  his  dearest  cousin  and  companion. 

The  Dawsons  had  spent  what  Rachel  called  a  ''royal 
day"  at  North  Street.  Jo  was  already  reinstated  in  her 
own  little  cheerful  room  upstairs,  again  in  her  hall  win- 
dow, and  Rachel  was  delighted  to  sit  there  with  her  friend 
and  hear  about  that  other  summer.  The  big  apple-tree, 
beneath  which  she  had  first  sat  with  Faith,  seemed  to  have 
unexpectedly  acquired  a  sacred  character  in  Jo's  eyes,  and 
she  hardly  liked  lingering  there  with  Rachel  as  they 
strolled  about  the  grounds;  but  the  gardens  and  terraces 
were  free  to  them  that  bright  summer's  day,  and  Jo  al- 
ready knew  enough  of  what  Faith  designed  for  her  to  be 
able  to  talk  it  over  with  Rachel  For  the  present  she  was 
to  remain  at  North  Street. 

"I'm  to  take  care  of  her,  Miss  Faith  says,"  Jo  explain- 
ed, "  and  perhaps  do  some  lessons." 

Rachel  was  greatly  interested.  Her  mind,  more  imagi- 
native than  Jo's,  already  took  in  visions  of  a  very  luxuri- 
ous and  romantic  future,  wherein  Jo  would  figure  as  Miss 
Emerson's  heiress  or  adopted  sister,  or  something  equally 
like  the  heroine  of  the  romances  in  the  Burnham  circu- 
lating library.  But,  happily  for  Jo,  she  contemplated  no 
such  unreality;  happily  too,  for  her,  Faith  had  wiser  and 
kinder  plans. 

Mr.  Burton,  Bertie,  and  she  held  a  long  council.  The 
former  told  them  every  possible  thing  he  knew  of  Jo's  life 
in  Burnham,  and  when  alone  with  the  kind-hearted  friend, 
Faith  spoke  freely  of  her  intentions.  She  wanted  very 
soon  to  talk  of  them  to  Jo— to  be  able  to  plan  with  her  for 
the  time  when  she  must  be  away.  Such  counsels,  Faith 
felt  instinctively,  would  never  be  forgotten. 

"  Let  her  alone  in  it,"  Mr.  Burton  said  one  day  to  the 
old  doctor.  "  Don't  you  see  how  it  has  taken  hold  of  her; 
and  it's  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  Mary  Brooke, 
or  Jo,  as  you  call  her." 

So  Bertie's  counsel  was  allowed  to  take  effect.  No  one 
interfered  with  anything  but  words  of  sympathy;  and 
Faith,  lying  011  her  sofa,  not  suffering  very  much,  tran- 
quil and  quiet  for  the  most  part,  made  her  plans,  shaped 
her  legacy,  moulded  the  little  corner-stone  on  which  Jo's 
future  could  be  built. 

"My  little  opportunity!"  she  said  one  day  to  Jo,  smil- 
ing, and  drawing  the  girl's  face  down  to  kiss  it — "that's 
what  you  are  to  me,  Jo,  my  dear." 

And  she  told  her  something  of  what  she  and  Bertie  had 
said  that  other  evening. 

"There  are  so  many  things  for  us  to  talk  about,  Jo," 
she  added;  "these  days  seem  to  go  by  so  soon.  I'll  tell 
you  what  we'll  do.  Thursday  will  be  the  school-day  for 
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Burnham  here,  won't  it  ?  Well,  then,  do  you  know  I  think 
I'll  get  Mr.  Burton  to  come  up  the  day  before,  and  we'll 
have  a  good  talk  before  the  company  arrives,  and  settle 
everything.  I  want  you  to  know  just  how  I  should  like 
things  to  be  done  afterward." 

Always  thoughtful  of  others,  Faith  tried  to  make  her 
companion  used  to  the  final  parting;  but  Jo  could  not, 
dared  not,  face  the  thought.  The  look  of  dumb  agony 
always  in  her  face  made  Faith  half  dread  to  speak  of  it, 
yet  she  felt  it  best,  most  tender  and  most  kind,  and  for  her 
sake  Jo  tried  to  listen  with  patience  and  silence. 

They  all  knew  it  now.  The  slight  hold  on  life  which 
Faith  had  tried  so  hard  to  make  firmer  seemed  to  be  loosen- 
ing every  day,  and  the  prayer  which  had  been  so  often  in 
her  heart  for  patience  and  resignation  rarely  came  now  to 
her  lips.  He  had  answered  it  in  His  own  wayT.  She  felt 
that  she  had  faced  her  "opportunity,"  and  not  let  it  pass. 

It  was  enough.  The  twenty  years  of  life,  the  gayety, 
the  joyousness,  the  work,  the  striving  after  her  Master's 
final  precepts,  the  humility  and  sweetness,  the  final 
crowning  act  of  all,  the  giving  up  of  life  itself,  were  laid 
now  at  His  feet,  an  offering  worthy  of  Him  who  had 
placed  her  here;  and  those  who  were  near  her,  day  by 
day,  seemed,  as  they  said  sometimes  to  each  other,  to  see 
the  light  of  all  that  had  been  lovely  in  that  life  shining 
in  her  eyes,  or  quivering  in  the  smile  with  which  she  al- 
ways greeted  them.  It  was  as  though  some  great  and 
unexpected  gift  had  reached  her;  as  though  some  un- 
earthly yet  joyous  messenger  had  left  the  glory  of  His 
coming  to  light  her  and  those  around  her  while  she  staid. 

Jo  rarely  left  her.  If  care,  if  thought,  if  love  could 
have  kept  her,  Jo  would  have  done  it  all,  but  at  last  it 
seemed  to  the  girl  as  though  nothing  earthly  could  in  any 
way  avail ;  all  that  seemed  left  for  her  to  do  was  to  be  pa- 
tient and  to  wait. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

FAITH  entered  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  the  school 
treat.  Not  a  detail  which  concerned  the  comfort  or 
amusement  of  her  guests  escaped  her  thoughts,  and  every 
one  seemed  anxious  to  assist  her  one  way  or  another. 
Her  own  "children,"  whom  Faith  saw  now  only  as  rare 
visitors,  were  to  be  present,  under  Jo  and  Miss  Kitty 
Barker's  special  care,  and  when  Mr.  Burton  came,  Faith 
had  a  favor  to  ask  of  him. 

He  listened  gravely. 

"Will  it  tire  you,  my  dear?"  he  said,  for  what  Faith 
wanted  then  was  to  have  a  little  talk  with  Sandy. 

The  lad,  after  some  further  investigations,  had  been  set 
free,  and  since  then  Bertie  had  found  employment  for 
him  ;  but  Faith  knew  that  he  wanted  to  go  away  from 
Ashfield,  and  she  believed  Mr.  Burton  could  suggest  a  way. 

He  could,  and  did. 

A  first-class  boat-builder  at  Bayberry  was  ready  to  take 
him  in,  knowing  his  history,  but  willing  to  give  the  lad  a 
trial,  and  Sandy  had  professed  himself  delighted  with  the 
chance. 

Jo  had  never  seen  Sandy  to  speak  with  him  since  the 
trial  ended,  but  on  this  evening  Faith  sent  for  her  to  her  own 
little  sitting-room,  where  the  lad,  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  terrible  ordeal  he  had  gone  through,  was 
sitting  quietly  by  Miss  Emerson's  sofa. 

They  had  had  their  talk:  Faith  had  told  the  boy  grave- 
1  ly  what  she  had  left  in  Mr.  Burton's  power  to  do  for  him. 
If  he  did  well  while  he  remained  with  the  boat-builder  he 
was  to  be  started  in  business  for  himself. 

Softened  and  subdued  by  Faith's  words,  Sandy  met  Jo 
with  a  quiet,  respectful  manner. 

Jo's  hand  was  quickly  outstretched.  Sandy  took  it  in 
his  own  rough  palm,  and  drew  the  back  of  the  other  hand 
across  his  eyes. 

"  You  were— good  to  me,  Jo,"  he  said,  huskily.  "  I 
didn't  thank  you — I  couldn't  right  there— but  I  do  now." 
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And  so  at  Faith's  side  the  feud  was  forever  ended. 
Sandy's  good-by  was  a  hurried  one;  but  when  he  went  out 
into  the  lightly  falling  summer  rain  the  lad  fluug  himself 
upon  the  ground,  and  shook  in  an  agony  of  silent  weeping. 
So  Bertie  Farnham,  coming  up  heavy-hearted  enough  to 
the  house,  found  him,  and  did  not  venture  to  disturb  him, 
but  later  remembered  it,  and  knew  why  it  had  been. 

Faith  was  very  anxious  for  a  bright  day,  and  it  came. 
The  Burnham  company  were  assembled  by  eleven  o'clock, 
but  the  young  hostess  of  the  occasion  could  only  watch 
them  from  her  sofa  in  the  library,  drawn  into  the  big 
bow-window,  when  she  looked  out  contentedly  and  happy 
at  the  gayly  flitting  young  people,  the  animated  groups, 
the  attitudes  of  sociable  ease  into  which  the  older  ones 
fell.  Jo  hated  to  be  away  from  her,  yet  went  hither  and 
thither  at  her  bidding,  glad,  however,  when  at  seven 
o'clock  all  was  over,  and  she  and  Faith  were  alone  upstairs 
in  the  former's  room. 

A  fire  was  lighted  on  the  hearth,  for  it  had  begun  to 
rain  again,  and  the  evening  was  chill.  Faith  on  her  sofa, 
Jo  on  a  low  stool  in  the  fire-light,  were  silent  for  a  while, 
and  then  Faith  told  her  what  she  wanted  her  to  do. 

She  was  to  live  if  she  liked  at  Mr.  Burton's,  to  study, 
and  then —  Faith  smiled. 

''Do  you  remember,  Jo,"  she  said,  "what  it  was  you 
once  said  long  ago  you  wanted  ?" 

"The  training  school,  Miss  Faith." 

"  Yes;  when  you  are  ready,  arid  if  you  still  care  for  it, 
you  can  learn  to  be  a  nurse.  Not  just  to  care  any  sort  of 
way  for  the  sick,  Jo,  but  to  be  a  real  nurse — carer  of  bodies, 
and  souls  perhaps;  to  do  all,  and  with  all  your  heart,  that 
you  can,  dear/' 

In  a  moment  Faith  spoke  again. 

' '  Whatever  you  take  up  must  be  a  good  work,  Jo,  and 
there  will  always  be  money  enough  for  you  to  be  able  to 
give  some  of  your  time  to  the  sick  and  needy,  to  have, 
perhaps,  charge  of  a  little  home  Mr.  Burton  is  to  found  for 
my  children." 


It  was  told  so  simply, 
and  added  to  by  such  sim- 
ple, gentle  words  of  coun- 
sel, that  it  was  hard  to  feel 
how  much  it  all  meant. 
Afterward  they  sat  togeth- 
er talking  for  an  hour  of 
different  things,  and  fin  ally 
Faith  bade  Jo  good-night. 
Once — Jo  was  glad  of 
this — she  came  back  to- 
the  room  without  Faith's 
knowing  it,  stood  in  the 
doorway,  and  looked  in 
upon  her  friend.  Jane  was 
dozing  in  her  chair  by  the 
fire;  Faith  was  still  upon 
her  couch,  and  her  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  picture 
of  Gethsemane,  which  she 
had  asked,  one  day  not 
longbef  ore,  to  have  brought 
down  therefrom  the  school. 
The  fire-light  showed  Jo 
both  faces :  that  of  the  Mas- 
ter's, heart -stricken,  an- 
guished, and  alone;  that 
of  His  child's,  peaceful  aft- 
er her  toil,  waiting  for  the 
sound  of  her  name,  "spo- 
ken from  afar." 

Faith's  hand  was  resting 
on  the  cross  at  her  neck 
— the  cross  Jo  had  prom- 
ised her  always  to  keep;  it 

moved  slightly ;  it  was  folded  in  the  other  gently,  and  with 
a  little  sigh.  And  it  was  so  they  found  her  at  daybreak: 
the  earthly  tenement  deserted,  the  answer  to  the  Master's 
summons  given,  her  work  ended,  her  "opportunity"  come. 

As  you  turn  down  Mill  Street,  in  Burnham,  and  just 
beyond  Mrs.  Dawson's  comfortable  store,  a  pretty  gabled 
house  attracts  every  one's  attention.  It  is  on  high  ground, 
with  a  lawn  and  gardens,  and  at  the  back  the  most  luxu- 
rious of  orchards  and  a  sort  of  "  romping-ground"  for  chil- 
dren. Every  one  in  or  around  Burnham  knows  the  place. 
"Faith's  Cottage"  it  is  called,  although  the  rambling, 
pretty  house  deserves,  some  think,  a  more  dignified  name; 
but  it  was  Jo's  wish,  when  she  was  installed  as  head  nurse 
last  year,  that  no  change  should  be  made,  although  wings 
and  a  dormitory  were  added,  and  room  made  for  twenty 
more  crippled  or  invalid  children. 

Young  Jo  Dawson  thinks  there  is  no  such  home  any- 
where as  the  "Cottage,"  and  would,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  break  a  leg  or  an  arm  any  day  for  the  sake  of  hav- 
ing "Aunt  Jo,"  as  the  children  call  her,  take  care  of  her; 
but  Aunt  Jo  gives  her  little  namesake  all  the  petting  pos- 
sible, thankful  she  is  not  one  of  her  crippled  charges. 

Everything  is  bright  and  fresh  and  wholesome  about 
Faith's  Cottage.  Mr.  Burton  and  his  mother  enjoy  many 
pleasant  days  there;  Bertie  Farnham  takes  his  own  little 
daughter  Faith  over  very  often  to  see  the  place  and  Aunt 
Jo  and  her  charges,  and  the  Dawsonsare  regular  visitors; 
while  a  tall,  stalwart  boatman  named  Martin  gives  a  treat 
often  to  those  among  the  little  cottagers  who  can  go  out  in 
summer  weather. 

Perhaps  it  is  when  Jo  feels  happiest,  when  the  work 
Faith  left  her  to  do  is  prospering  most  surely,  that  her 
thoughts  are  the  tenderest  of  the  past.  At  such  moments, 
almost  instinctively,  her  hands  touch  the  little  cross  which 
she  wears  always,  and  she  tells  her  children  something  of 
the  one  who  led  her  to  meet  her  first  "opportunity." 

THE   END. 
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e7°ung  -AVpril  sat  in  fhz  f°rK  °f  a  tree, 

A  wilful  qnrl    as   all  miQht  see, 
.And,  fond    °f    her  wilful   wa^, 
N°w  laughing ,  n°w  cr\/m$ ,  n°w 

Mn°w  sa<3 , 
QW  n°isv,,  n°w  q,uiet,  ROW  angrv,,  she  had 
J\^  hundred    whims   in  a  day,. 

|/°u  are,  late"  she  trilled   in  a.mocKin<3  SP 
£*.  When    stately    Easter  came    al°ng, 


[ 


[15  white  cfoaK    floating  wide  . 
j ct  Imought  Y°^.  were,    never  c°mino  arall 
ve  waited    until   Tm  ready  t°    fal[.3j     v 
'yhen    she.  hid  her   face  &_  cried . 


-s.  tied  in.  a  jsackage-  neat, 
Ijust  read^   to  la^  at  Aprils  feet, 
V/ere  under  Rasters    arm,  . 

^ut  he.  Tn°ught.  wittx  a  sigh  n°w  f°r 
he   had  spoiled  fhcse    davs  vvifh  her 
,,    •}         f00lish.    tears 
y\nd   stolen    half  fheir   charm. 

-[ere  ara  fl\a  H°lidav5,  April ,  see-, " 

He  said    as  she.    t°°R-ftWTry  F°r 
1°  a°  Yot     ve^.  oest;  . 


v^l    g       U-i-OL,  ILIK, 

n-u  if-Jk-    iL:ra  C°mm8  V?^  be  ,s°  brA9-ht  &- 
j  nat  me  children  mav,   hnd  mis  days  ihis  ^ee 

pgtrep  -fhan  all  ine  rest." 

I  11    h)/,  s°bbad  April  bepinninoto  srnilc 
'Y'hen  she  dimpled  &  laughed  &wa5  sweet 
,,  f°r  a  while. 

S\S   any  day  in  June, 
ff    ,    And  Laster  fn°ughc  with  an  anxi°us  glance 
P~I ,     rff3^  ^e  9°°d  if  n°ft)ino  should  chance 
T°  P"1"     ner   out  of  tunaf 
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he  sleepy-Maid  comes  stumblingdoivn 
The^fo/rr,  while  buttoning  her  Gown, 
Andpokes  the  fire  with  a  frown. 

Up  in  a  rage  the  Kobold  flies, 
And  blows  the  dshes  in  her  eyes  ; 
"Plague  on  tkeFiref'poor  Gretchen  cries  . 

ft- 


The  Goodman  turned  about  in.£ed, 
**    And  from  the/V//ow  raised  hisHe 
"Wife,  Wife,  its  five  o'clock!"  he  said. 

K.P. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

DO  not  forget,  children,  that  we  like  to  hear 
about  the  birds  and  their  pretty  ways,  the 
dates  of  their  arrival  at  your  homes,  and  the 
blooming  of  the  wild  flowers.  And  you  who  are 
making  little  gardens,  do  you  not  wish  to  tell 
what  seeds  5-011  have  planted,  and  what  crops 
you  intend  to  cultivate? 


COLWALL,  MALVSR*,  ENGLAND. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  care  to  find 
room  in  the  Post-office  Box  for  a  letter  from  such 
a  aroicn-uixr  as  I  am.  But  at  least  I  should  like 
to  add  mv  testimony  to  the  many  hundreds  you 
seem  to  be  receiving  to  the  excellency  of  the  little 
paper  Some  time  ago,  when  I  was  in  India,  I 
paid  a  visit  to  a  brother  clergyman  living  by  him- 
self amongst  the  hills,  and  I  found  that  he  had  been 
taking  in  for  years  for  hisownamusementanother 
American  magazine  for  young  folks,  and  had  sev- 
eral bound  volumes.  I  enjoyed  them  immensely, 
and  having  lived  for  some  years  in  the  maritime 
provinces  of  <  lanada,and  visited  the  States,  I  was 
able  to  explain  s.  .me  expressions  and  allusions  he 
did  not  quite  understand,  on  seeing  HARPER  s 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  advertised  ibeing  already  well  ac- 
quainted with  HAUPER'S  MAGAZINE),  I  sent  for  it, 
and  finding  it  better  in  some  respects  than  the 
very  excellent  one  my  friend  in  India  had.  de- 
termined to  take  it  in.  When  I  have  read  it. 
which  I  do  with  much  interest,  especially  the 
letters  of  your  young  friends,  I  send  it  off  to 
four  nephews,  named  Arthur,  Leonard,  Sidney, 
and  Gilbert,  and  a  niece,  named  Gertrude  (not 
having  any  youngsters  of  my  own),  by  whom  it 
is  much  welcomed.  The  second  of  these  boys,  a 
little  -chappie"  about  nine  years  old,  and  small 
for  his  age.  has  just  been  received  into  the  fa- 
mous old  school  called  Christ's  Hospital,  or.  more 
commi  .nly.  the  "  Blue-coat  School."  Some  of  your 
youn"  readers  would  be  surprised  and  amused 
at  the  peculiar  dress  they  wear:  a  long  blue  cas- 
sock or  gown,  reaching  to  the  heels,  the  skirts 
cut  open,  (.irt  with  a  narrow  red  leather  strap, 
and  fastened  witli  metal  buttons :  black  velveteen 
knee-breeches  and  yellow  stockings  ;  and,  oddest 
of  all  tm  hat  or  cap.  in  winter  or  summer  '. 

,1  is  in  the  heart  of  London,  and  the  play- 

fad  is  visible  from  Newgate  Street,  one  of  the 
usiest  in  the  city ;  so  several  hundreds  of  boys 
mav  be  seen  playing,  with  their  cassocks  tucked 
up  "in  a  bunch,  and  their  yellow  and  black  legs 
darting  about  in  a  very  comical  way.  The  eldest 
bovs  are  called  "Grecians":  some  of  them  are 
youn"  men  with  whiskers.  Londoners  are  quite 
accustomed  to  them,  and  do  not  take  any  notice 


of  them  when,  on 
certain  days,  they 
have  leave  to  go  out. 
1  should  like  i"  say 
a  few  words  about 
two  pets  which  a 
couple  of  boys  of  the 
Kur. ij"  an  and  Eura- 

M    sion   >>•! ' 

in  II. .ml. ay.  "f  which 
1  was  h.-ad  -  masl  >  r. 
had.  i  MI.-  was  a 

'.  a  little  alli- 
lllaf  of    the    weasel 
kind,  sometimes  call- 
ed an  ichneumon.    It 
is  a  deadly  enemy  to 
snakes,  and   will  at- 
tack   a    cobra    with 
the  greatest  courage 
and  \igor.   It  used  to 
1..-  thought  that  in  a 
lii,'ht  with  a  snake  it 
darted  Ironi  time  to 
time  into  a  hedge  to 
rind  a  particular  herb 
as  an  antidote  to  the 
p.  .i>.  in.  but  it  is  now 
known  that  its  agili- 
ty, the  thickness  of 
its  fur.  and  the  deter- 
mination with  which 
it  attacks  the  most 
vital    parts    of    the 
snake,  are  the  means 
bv  which  it  secures 
the    victory.      It    is 
passionately  fond  of 
eggs,  and  when  we 
used  to  give  the  one 
I   speak  of  an  egg, 
if  it  could  not  break 
it  with  its  teeth,  it 
would    get    near    a 
wall,  and  turning  its 
back,  with  its  fore- 
paws   fling   the   egg 
underneath      itself 
against  the  wall,  and 
so  break  it.    The  un- 
cle of  the  boy  who 
owned      this     mon- 
goose   had  a  splen- 
did    Newfoundland 
dog  (seldom  seen  in 
India),  which,  while 

sleeping  one  day  in  the  veranda,  was  bitten  by  a 
cobra  and  died  in  a  very  short  time.  The  other 
pet  was  a  bird  called  a  myna.  It  had  fallen  out 
of  the  nest  when  quite  young,  and  the  boy  who 
brought  it  home  used  to  feed  it  by  chewing  grain 
and  putting  it  into  its  huge  yellow-lined  mouth. 
It  was  always  opening  this  mouth,  wide  enough, 
it  seemed,  as  if  it  wanted  to  swallow  the  uni- 
verse ;  in  fact,  it  appeared  to  be  all  month  and 
claws.  Mynas  are  generally  called  "Jacob,  from 
a  peculiar  sound  they  make,  though  they  can  be 
taught  to  speak  and  whistle  tunes.  When  we 
were  having  our  meals  on  the  veranda,  m  the 
hot  season,  this  fellow  would  fly  down  from  the 
trees  and  perch  on  my  shoulder,  or  even  head, 
when  I  was  carving,  and,  watching  his  chance, 
pounce  upon  some  tidbit  and  carry  it  off ;  at  oth- 
er times  he  would  march  up  and  down  the  tables, 
pecking  at  the  boys'  plates,  and  at  last  made  him- 
self so  objectionable  that  I  had  to  have  him  sent 
away.  But  I  must  not  take  up  any  more  of  your 
most  valuable  space,  so  will  sign  myself 

UNCLE  JOHN  (aged  39 !). 

I  trust  "Uncle  John"  will  believe  that  this 
charmingly  kind  letter  has  given  pleasure  to  a 
great  company  of  little  people,  who  are  glad,  for 
the  moment,  to  be  his  nieces  and  nephews,  and 
in  their  behalf  the  Postmistress  returns  her  cor- 
dial thanks.  

WANTED— COUNTING-OUT  RHYMES. 
DEAR  POSTSIISTKESS.— When  I  was  a  boy  I  lived 
in  New  York  city.  and.  together  with  children  of 
about  my  own  age.  I  used  to  play  "  tag,"  '  I-spy, 
and  other  games,  just  as  Harper's  Young  People 
do  now  When  we  wanted  to  start  a  game  and 
to  find  out  who  should  be  "it."  we  stood  in  a 
circle,  and  one  of  us  rattled  off  a  singular  rhyme, 
pointing  with  a  finger,  at  each  separate  word,  to 
one  of  the  children  in  the  circle  ;  the  boy  or  girl 
.in  win :m  the  last  word  fell  was  " out." and  stood 
aside  :  the  rhyme  was  then  repeated,  and  anoth- 
er boy  was  "counted  out."  and  so  on  until,  final- 
ly, but  two  remained:  the  rhyme  was  then  re- 
peated once  more,  and  the  boy  who  was  left  had 
to  hide  his  eyes,  or  be  "'it."  The  rhyme  we  used 
most  frequently  was,  as  I  remember  it,  like  this  : 

••  Ana.  mana.  moiia,  mike: 
n;i.  l.ona.  strike ; 
r.-.  ware,  frow,  frack  ; 
Hallic-o.  bailico,  wee.  wo.  wack  !" 

Sometimes  the  last  line  was  said  thus : 

"  Hallico,  ballico,  wee,  wo.  wy,  wack !" 

This  is  only  one  of  many  queer  doggerels  we 
used  in  counting  out.  We  did  not  trouble  our- 
selves about  the  meaning  of  the  rhymes,  nor  with 


their  origin  :  we  learned  them  and  tli.  ir  use  from 
boys  and  girls  a  little  older  than  ourselves,  as 
children  now  continue  to  do.  In  New  England 
the  following  rhyme  has  been  used  for  a  great 
many  years : 

"One-ery,  two-ery.  ickory.  Ann. 
Phillisy.  phollisy.  Nicholas  .John. 
Queerer,  quaver,  Knglish  kna\er. 
Stinkelum,  stankelum,  buck  :" 
of  this  rhyme  there  are  a  great  many  variations. 
Some  children  say  it  this  way  : 
"  Iry.  ury,  hickory,  Ann  ; 
Fillison,  follison.  Nicholas  John  ; 
Queeby,  quawby.  Irish  Mary  : 
Zitiktum,  zankt'um,  Jericho,  buck  :" 
Children  in  all  parts  of  the  United  states  seem 
to  be  acquainted  with  a  rhyme  beginning  : 
"  Intery.  mintery.  cutery.  corn  : 
Apple  seed  and  apple  thorn; 
Wier,  briar,  limber  lock  : 
Three  geese  in  a  flock 
Sit  and  sing  by  a  spring— 
O-u-t  spells  out !" 

The  fifth  and  sixth  lines  vary  much ;  some  chil- 
dren report  it  to  me  thus  : 

"One  flew  east,  and  one  flew  west. 
One  flew  over  the  cuckoo's  nest." 
Probably  my  young  readers  know  other  varia- 
tions and  additions. 

A  large  number  of  these  counting-out  rhymes 
begin  with  the  numbers  1  to  4,  or  1  to  8 : 
"  One,  two,  three,  four, 
Mary  at  the  cottage  door. 
Eating  cherries  off  a  plate ; 
Five,  six,  seven,  eight." 
And  this: 

"  One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven, 

All  good  children  go  to  heaven." 
These  and  other  rhymes  I  have  learned  from 
children  of  my  acquaintance  and  by  correspond- 
ence and  I  want  to  collect  a  great  many  more, 
especially  of  the  kind  containing  gibberish,  like 
Nos.  1  and  3.  I  have  thought  that  the  best  way 
to  collect  the  rhymes  is  to  ask  the  innumerable 
boys  and  girls  who  read  HARPER'S  Yin  v.  PEOPLE 
to  write  lists  for  me.  I  am  studying  the  origin 
and  distribution  of  these  rhymes,  and  may  some 
day  write  a  book  about  them.  Who  will  help  me 
by  sending  at  least  one  rhyme  for  my  collection 
—will  you?  I  do  not  care  for  ordinary  Mother 
Goose  and  nursery  rhymes,  but  want  only  those 
actually  used  for  counting  out.  I  have  many 
rhymes  in  French,  German,  and  other  languages, 
and  may  print  some  of  them  in  a  future  letter,  if 
the  Postmistress  can  find  space  for  them  in  her 
Post-office  Box.  Now,  children,  take  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  and  write  out  all  the  rhymes  you 
know,  and  all  your  brothers,  sisters,  and  play- 
mates know,  and  send  to  me,  addressing 
HENKV  CAKRINGTON, 

Hartford,  Connecticut. 

An  interesting  contribution  to  this  subject  will 
be  found  in  Games  and  Songs  of  American  Children, 
published  by  Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers.  Will 
the  little  readers  pay  attention  to  this  letter  of 
their  genial  friend,  and  write  directly  to  him.  and 
not  to  the  editor  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  or 
to  the  Postmistress? 


PKTOSK 


I  have  taken  great  interest  in  the  Post-office 
Box,  and  I  thought  I  would  -write  a  letter.  I  like 
do°-s  and  horses  very  much,  and  was  pleased  to 
see  a  letter  from  Hilda  V..  describing  her  travels. 
Petoskey  has  electric  lights,  water-works,  flour 
and  saw  mills,  twenty-five  groceries,  four  meat 
markets,  two  school-houses,  two  turning  facto- 
ries and  expects  to  have  a  paper  mill  next  spring. 
Then  last,  but  not  least,  conies  the  bay  ;  so  we 
have  bathing  and  boating  in  summer  and  skating 
and  coasting  in  winter.  As  my  letter  is  getting 
long  I  will  close  by  asking  some  girl  of  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years  of  age.  if  she  likes  to  corre- 
spond, to  please  write  to  me.  I  read  an  interest- 
in::  letter  from  Fanny  11  Stockton.  California, 
and  would  like  to  correspond  with  her. 

ISABEL,  care  of  Lock  Box  114. 


I  heard  a  true  story  the  other  day.  and  it  was 
so  interesting  I  thought  I  would  send  it  to  the 
Post-office  Box. 

When  mamma  was  a  little  girl,  she  was  taken 
one  day  to  hear  a  sort  of  concert,  where  the  sing- 
ers were  a  family  from  Switzerland,  a  man.  his 
wife. and  two  children— a  boy  and  a  girl.  Among 
the  songs  was  one  called  "  Buy  a  Broom,"  sung 
by  the  two  children  alone,  and  as  they  sang  it 
they  distributed  some  small  brooms  among  the 
audience.  A  gentleman  who  had  received  a 
broom  at  one  of  these  concerts  took  it  to  pieces 
a  few  days  afterward,  and  in  doing  s.>  came 
across  a  piece  of  paper,  which  was  rolled  up  in 
the  inside.  He  threw  it  carelessly  toward  the 
fire,  but  noticed  that  when  it  cam.  near  the  heat 
written  words  appeared  on  it.  He  immediately 
took  it  tip  and  read  it,  and  was  much  surprised 
to  discover  that  the  boy  and  girl,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  children  of  the  two  Swiss,  had, 
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in-i. ad.  been  stolen  by  them,  and  brought  over 
M  America  t..  i-.-irn  money  for  them.  As  soon  as 
this  was  made  known  the  people  were  arrested, 
and  the  children  >.-nt  back  to  their  own  homes 
in  Switzerland.  It  was  also  found  out  that  the 
childivii  tlii-msi'lvf-;  hail  placed  the  papers  in  the 
I. n Minis,  but  in  only  a  iv  w  "I  them,  as  they  were 
afraid  of  being  detected  by  their  master. 

HOLLY. 

This  is  really  an  interesting  story,  and  the  man- 
ner the  children  took  to  obtain  their  freedom 
was  very  ingenious.  The  pretty  "  Buy  a  Broom" 
:song  was  very  popular  when  I,  like  your  mamma, 
was  a  little  girl. 

SAI.KM,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

I  live  in  a  large  house  with  my  sister  and  my 
auntie's  family,  for  my  parents  are  both  dead.  I 
go  to  school,  and  study  grammar,  arithmetic, 
spelling,  history,  geography,  reading,  singing, and 
drawing.  I  don't  like  school,  and  will  be  glad 
when  we  have  vacation.  I  am  thirteen  years 
old  but  I  like  to  play  with  dolls,  and  have  two 
(of  course  I  have  a  lot  of  old  broken  ones  be- 


six-year-old  boy  one;  he  is  my  cousin.  I  have 
taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  a  year  and  a 
half,  and  think  it  the  best  paper  I  ever  read. 
.Sometimes  I  have  five  Sunday-school  books  to 
read  in  a  week.  I  love  reading  very  much. 

G.  O.  F. 


KENDAL,  WESTMORELAND,  ENGLAND. 

I  thought  I  would  like  to  tell  you  that  one  of 
my  brothers  and  myself  had  ten  Chinese  rats. 
We  kept  them  in  a  large  cage  we  made,  and 
taught  them  to  turn  a  wheel  and  climb  up  sticks, 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say  some  of  them  came  to  an 
untimely  end.  The  cat  got  at  them  at  night,  and 
ate  thre'e  ;  some  died;  others  ate  the  bars  and 
door,  they  have  such  sharp  teeth,  and  so  they 
got  away.  We  had  to  make  fresh  bars  for  the 
cage  almost  every  day.  The  grandfather  rat 
lived  the  longest ;  but  one  day  my  youngest  sis- 
ter had  a  friend  to  play  with  her,  we  had  the  rat 
upstairs  on  my  brother's  shoulder,  it  was  very 
'tame,  and  as  he  was  going  out  of  the  door,  some 
•one  closed  it  and  knocked  the  rat's  nose,  which 
killed  it.  We  were  very  sorry,  as  it  was  an  old 
one.  but  we  buried  it  in  our  garden  and  erected 
a  stone  over  its  grave,  with  the  date  and  year  on. 
RICHARD  P.  S. 

Since  the  poor  old  Monsieur  Rat  bad  to  die,  it 
was  a  great  comfort  to  erect  a  monument  over 
•his  grave,  was  it  not? 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA. 

I  have  just  finished  "Dolly's  Santa  Claus,"  a 
Christinas  story  in  the  Post-office  Box,  which 
made  me  think  of  a  piece  of  poetry  I  wrote  be- 
fore I  was  ten  years  old,  and  as  I  could  not  think 
of  a  story,  I  thought  I  would  send  this  : 

Ten  little  daisies, 

Growing  in  the  fields. 
All  playing  army 

With  their  swords  and  shields. 

The  leaves  were  the  shields. 
As  we're  all  sure  to  know ; 

The  petals  were  their  bauds, 
Just  as  white  as  snow. 

Two  for  the  captains, 

Four  on  each  side. 
And  this  is  the  way  the  daisies  played 

Until  they  all  died. 

MIUIAM  F.  B.  (age  eleven  years). 


WOKSLKV,  MANCHESTER,  ENGLAND. 

I  have  a  little  brother  called  Tootle  :  he  is  six 
years  old.  We  have  a  dog  called  Beau ;  he  is 
Tery  affectionate  I  live  in  Worsley,  and  it  is  a 
very  pretty  plan?,  and  I  like  it  very  much.  I 
hope  you  will  put  this  letter  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE.  1  want  a  name  for  a  canary,  please, 
age  eight.  Good-by.  DOUGLAS  H. 

Goldie,  Coquette,  Sprite,  Caprice,  Muff,  Fluff, 
Pet — are  pretty  names. 


EASTERN  SHORE,  MARYLAND. 

I  am  now  ill  in  bed.  I  have  taken  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  seven  months,  and  I  love  it. 
I  like  the  Post-office  Box  best  of  all.  I  live  on 
the  Eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  and  like  it  very 
much.  I  go  to  school,  about  one  mile  from  home, 
and  study  spelling,  reading,  history,  grammar, 
and  geography,  and  many  more  lessons.  I  am 
twelve  years  old.  For  pets,  I  have  a  goat,  which 
I  drive  with  a  wagon,  two  cats,  and  two  tame 
heus.  I  had  a  canary-bird,  but  it  died. 

MART  H. 


our  house.  And  also  the  J.  T.  &  K.  W.  Railroad, 
running  between  Jacksonville  and  Sanford,  run-- 
through  this  place,  back  of  our  house.  A  bridge 
crosses  the  river  at  this  place.  The  scencrv  ia 
.ovely  here.  We  are  twelve  miles  by  river  from 
Palatka,  and  four  miles  by  railroad.  We  lived  in 
Dharlotte,  New  York,  eleven  years,  and  we  have 
.ived  here  three  winters  and  one  summer.  We 
spent  one  summer  in  Charlotte.  We  intend  go- 
niL1  thriv  -nnimers.  I  have  one  brother  and  one 
sister,  both  younger  than  myself.  For  pets,  I 
:iave  three  kitU'iis  and  a  dog.  We  have  a  row- 
boat,  and  I  can  row  as  well  as  any  one.  There 
are  a  great  many  alligators  here  in  summer. 

ELEANOR  P.  H. 

KiRT.'N  BASK,  KIBRIEMUIR,  SCOTLAND. 

I  have  been  going  to  write  you  for  a  long  time. 
I  like  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  so  much  ;  we  get 
it  on  our  way  from  school  every  Monday.  I  have 
me  sister,  Nettie,  and  live  brothers,  Davie.  Willie, 
Harry,  Ronald,  and  baby,  who  is  four  months  old. 
He  is  named  Archibald  Whyte.  after  a  friend  of 
papa's.  He  has  fair  hair  and  dark  blue  eyes. 
We  could  not  get  to  school  to-day,  the  roads  are 
quite  blocked  up  with  snow.  No  trains  have 
come  to  Kirriemuir  to-day.  I  go  to  school,  and 
take  English  lessons,  French,  German,  and  music. 
I  am  soon  to  begin  drawing. 

AGNES  B.  J.  (11  years). 

By  the  time  you  see  your  letter,  you  will  almost 
have  forgotten  the  snow. 


BTFFALO  BLDFF,  FLORIDA. 

I  am  a  girl  thirteen  years  old.  My  home  is  on 
•3,  bluff  on  the  St.  John's  River,  and  we  think  it  is 
a  very  pretty  plar,-  All  the  large  boats  running 
'between  Jacksonville  and  Sanford.  Florida,  and 
=the  Ocklawaha  River  boats,  passing  in  front  of 


BLACKPOOL,  ENGLAND. 

I  have  been  waiting  a  long  time  to  send  you  a 

letter.    I  would  like  you  to  come  to  Black [ 1. 

It  is  so  pretty,  with  two  beautiful  piers  and  a 
splendid  promenade.  If  you  come  in  the  sum- 
mer-time, you  must  come  to  our  garden,  ind 
have  tea  in  the  tent,  and  a  game  of  lawn  tennis. 
With  love  and  kisses, 

ETHEL  McN.  (6  years  old). 
Thank  you,  dear. 

Here  are  letters  from  a  little  brother  and  sister : 

ROTHLKY  GRANGE,  LOCGHBOROUGH,  ENGLAND. 

I  am  a  boy  eleven  years  old.  This  is  the  tir-t 
letter  I  have  written  to  you.  I  like  reading  the 
letters  in  the  Post-office  Box  very  much.  We 
have  a  tame  fox  named  Sammy;  be  is  nine  years 
old.  and  he  will  let  me  stroke  him.  We  have  five 
tame  rabbits,  and  other  pets. 

GEORGE  HENRT  S. 

ROTHLKY,  LOL-GHBOROUGH. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  I  have  a  pret- 
ty little  kitten  called  Tibby.  My  youngest  bro- 
ther goes  to  school  at  Atherstone.  I  have  two 
brothers  and  one  sister.  We  began  to  take  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  this  year,  and  we  all  like  it 
very  much.  HILDA  MARIAN  S. 

DaoGHEDA, IRELAND. 

Drogheda  is  a  very  picturesque  old  town.  We 
live  quite  close  to  an  old  gate  called  St.  Law- 
rence's Gate  ;  you  can  see  the  whole  of  the  town 
from  the  top  of  it.  There  is  a  fine  old  tower  call- 
ed St.  Magdalene  also  in  the  town.  The  battle 
of  the  Boyne  was  fought  near  this  town.  I  once 
had  a  goldfinch,  but  my  sister  let  it  out  of  the 
cage  by  accident ;  then  I  got  another,  but  it  fell 
dead  in  the  cage,  and  we  buried  it  in  our  garden. 
I  like  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  much,  espe- 
cially the  Post-office  Box;  my  cousin  takes  it. 
and  lends  it  to  me.  I  am  eleven  years  old.  My 
birthday  falls  on  New-year's  Day,  so  everybody 
keeps  it.  I  enclose  you  some  maiden-hair  fern 
and  mignonette,  which  I  hope  you  will  like.  I 
would  like  very  much  to  see  this  letter  in  print, 
as  it  is  my  first. 

I  remain,  with  love,  DORA  C.  K. 


PORTLAND,  OREGON. 

I  am  a  little  boy  ten  years  old,  and  my  birthday 
is  on  thn  Fourth  of  July.  Every  summer  we  go 
down  to  the  beach,  and  stay  four  or  five  wi-t-ks 
and  I  like  it  down  there  very  much,  for  we  go  i 
bathing  pretty  nearly  every  day.  when  it  is  clear 
and  pleasant  and  the  water  is  warm.  I  have  a 
bicycle,  and  I  can  ride  it,  but  the  trouble  is,  I  can 
not  get  off ;  I  have  to  run  up  against  the  fence 
and  get  off.  My  brother  has  one  also,  and  he  can 
ride  it  very  well ;  he  can  get  off  without  running 
up  against  the  fence.  He  is  two  years  older  thai 
I.  My  bicycle  is  not  a  very  good  one,  nor  a  very 
big  one,  but  it  is  good  enough  for  me:  my  \rr« 
ther's  is  a  pretty  good  one.  and  a  good  deal  bet 
ter  one  than  mine.  We  have  a  little  dog  also;  I 
think  he  is  old— about  fifteen  years.  I  have  ; 
pet  chicken  named  Speck,  and  I  got  her  on  my 
ninth  birthday,  when  I  was  up  in  the  country, 
like  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  much.  I  go 
it  on  Christmas  for  a  Christmas  present  from 
papa  I  like  the  pictures  best  of  all. 

WILLIE  N. 


I  will  tell  you  about  my  dog.    His  name  is  Sack 
we  named  liim  after  the  gentleman  who  gave  him 
to  papa     I  fed  and  watered  him.  and  papa  said 
was  so  good  about  it  that  he  would  give  him  t 
me.    A  gentleman  and  I  taught  him  two  tricks. 


)ne  of  them  is  that  when  I  throw  a  knotted  rag, 
e  will  run  and  get  it  and  bring  it  to  me  ;  and  the 
ther  is.  when  I  give  him  his  dinner,  and  say  to 
im,  "  Heed  !"  he  will  not  go  to  it.  until  I  say, 
Hi  away  !"  and  then  he  will  begin  to  eat  it.  He 
a  setter,  and  he  is  a  white  dog  with  liver-col- 
red  spots.  WILLIE  B.  B. 

BRICK  CHURCH,  NEW  JERSEY. 

MY  DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  am  a  little  girl  eight 
ears  old.  My  sister  Louise  takes  the  YOUNG  PEO- 
LE,  and  though  I  can't  understand  all  the  sto- 
ies,  I  enjoy  the  paper  very  much.  My  sister 
\frote  a  lettvr  to  you,  so  as  to  surprise  me  when 
saw  it  printed,  but  it  was  not  printed,  so  I  wrote 
tiis  one  to  surprise  her.  BESSIE  R.  B. 


LEWISTOWN,  ILLINOIS. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  Cairo,  where  I  lived 
jefore  I  came  here.  It  is  at  the  junction  of 
he  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  It  is  a  good  many 
eet  below  the  river,  which  is  only  kept  out  by 
evees.  I  wish  the  readers  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
•EOPLE  could  see  it  when  the  river  is  at  its  high- 
st.  They  have  the  levees  built,  and  on  top  of 
hat  a  sort  of  wooden  fence,  put  up  with  dirt 
)iled  on  it.  Then,  coming  right  up  to  the  edge 
if  this  fence,  is  the  great  river,  which  threatens 
o  run  over  at  any  minute.  A  great  many  stopped 
chool  when  the  river  was  so  high,  but  a  good 
nany  of  us  were  in  school  when  the  alarm  came 
hat  the  levees  had  broken.  Then  you  should 
have  seen  the  hurrying  and  scurrying.  I  was 
atln-r  glad,  because  I  thought  I  could  sit  on  the 
lall  steps  and  ratrli  tish.  but  the  river  didn't 
ome  in  at  all.  ROBERT  G. 


Constant  Reader:  Send  five  cents  to  Messrs, 
larper  &  Brothers,  Franklin  Square,  New  York, 
or  a  copy  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  No.  338, 
:ontaming  article  on  "  A  Folding  Canvas  Canoe." 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

BEHEADINGS. 

1.  I  am  a  word  meaning  to  ship— behead  me, 
and  I  am  the  last  of  a  story.  2.  I  am  a  part  of 
yourself— behead  me,  and  I  am  something  you 
cannot  live  without.  3. 1  am  a  plaything— behead 
me,  and  I  am  a  safeguard  against  thieves.  4. 1 
am  part  of  a  machine— behead  me,  and  I  become 
a  part  of  yourself.  5. 1  am  of  great  use  to  house- 
keepers— behead  me.  and  I  am  part  of  a  house. 
6. 1  am  a  water- vessel— behead  me.  and  I  become 
a  source  of  trouble.  MAURT  B.  WATTS. 

No.  2. 

AN   EAST  SQUARE. 

1.  What  no  reader  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
should  ever  be.  2.  What  no  school-boy  must  be. 
3.  Liquors.  4.  Cessation  from  labor. 

WILLIAM  GEDDES. 


No.  3. 

ACROSTIC. 

1  A  ditch.  2.  A  relation.  3.  Not  far.  4.  A 
rrain.  5.  Head.  6.  Ermine.  7.  South.  8.  Tear. 
I.  Ear.  10.  Rail. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  334. 

No.  1.— D-apple.     P-ink.    O-live.     S-p-in.    H-ale. 
A-gate. 


No.  2.— 


No.  3.— 


N 

K   A    T 
A   T   A    L 
T  A  K 

L 

M 


R 

HAG 

RAVEL 

GEM 

L 


I  L  T 
IDEA 
LEAR 
TARE 


No.  4.— School.    Danube. 

No.  5.—  Nagasaki— Ask.    Nag.    Sing.    An. 


Answers  to  puzzles  on  page  372,  No.  336  :  1. 
Lampe— Lame.    2    Bourse— ours. 
4  Vers_Ver.    5.  Charpente— Charente.    6.  Loupe 
— Loup.    7.  Prison— Sirop. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Georgians  Olivia  Ki-lnT.  William  Geddes. 
\  Munder  Stella  Sweet,  Grace  C.  Hayes,  William 
"]•  Bennett  Ethel  Rossiter.  Cockade  C'ity,  Bobert 
II  Muller.  Mattie  Jackson.  Gertie  Littlejonn, 
Pauline  Lebeuf.  Minnie  Lynch,  Warren  White, 
Arthur  lii-11.  Blithedale,  Arthur  Johnson.  Sarah 
A.  Berrian,  Francis  A.  Imandt,  Jean  B.C..  Flor- 
ence Foshay.  Daisy.  Adolph  B.  Babcock,  Marie 
Louise  Rossiter.  Laura  B.  Smyth,  J.  &us  Bo- 
land.T,  Jlin..  and  W.  W.  L. 


[For  EXCHANGES,  fee  id  and  3d  pages  of  cover.] 
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THE    SPRING    FLOODS— A    TRYING    SITUATION. 


"  OTHELLO  AND  DESDEMOXA." 

DESDEMONA  was  the  beautiful  daughter  of  a  rich  Senator  of 
Venice.     Being  amiable  as  well  as, beautiful  and  rich,  she 
did  not  lack  suitors,  and  it  was  a  great  disappointment  to  many 
of  the  richest  and  noblest  young  Venetians  of  her  time  wheu 
she  urrt'|itcd  as  her  betrothed  husband  a  Moor  named  Othello. 

Hut   though  he  came  of  a  different  race  from  her  own — for 
Moors  are  natives  of  Africa — Othello  was  in  all  other  respects  a 


worthy  suitor.  He  was  a  gal- 
lant soldier,  a  successful  geu- 
eral,  and  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  Venetian  army.  And  so 
the  Moor  married  Desdemona. 
But  they  did  not  live  liappilv 
ever  after.  Among  Othello's 
officers  was  one  named  lago — 
"  honest  lago,"  his  chief  called 
him — and  this  man's  hatred  of 
Othello  was  aroused  bei-au.se 
Cassio  (another  officer)  was  pro- 
moted to  a  high  position  "  over 
his  head,"  as  the  saying  is.  To 
wreak  his  mean  and  cruel  veu- 
geance  on  Othello  and  Cassio, 
"  honest"  lago  told  stories  about 
Desdemona,  in  which  Cassio 
was  concerned.  Othello's  jea- 
lousy was  inflamed  to  madness, 
and  before  many  days  the  love- 
ly bride  of  the  Moor  perished 
by  her  husband's  hand. 

The  story  of  Othello  and  Des- 
demona is  the  subject  of  one 
of  Shakespeare's  most  powerful 
tragedies.  It  was  a  humorous 
fancy  in  the  artist  to  give  the. 
names  of  the  grim  Moor  and 
his  Venetian  bride  to  the  black- 
faced  pug  and  the  delicate 
white  lady-like  Italian  grey- 
hound in  our  illustration.  The 
latter  more  nearly  resembles 

her  namesake  than  the  former,  for  she  is  indeed  a  beautiful  and 
gentle  creature,  and,  moreover,  she  is  Italian,  as  Desdemona 
was.  But  the  "Othello"  of  the  picture — why,  he  has  nothing 
hut  his  black  face  to  lit  him  for  the  character.  The  hero  of 
Shakespeare's  tragedy  was  a  giant  in  strength  and  courage,  as 
a  mastiff  is  among  dogs.  This  little  pug  would  rather  go  with- 
out his  dinner  than  fight,  I  am  sure;  and  as  for  his  wanting 
to  kill  "  Descletnoua,"  if  that  young  lady  chose  to  ruu  away 
"Othello"  would  never  catch  her  in  the  wide  world. 


,'--    ft  tli'l I  C     -5/     /JS 


APPEARANCES    ARE    DECEITFUL— A    COMEDY    IN    TWO    "  SEENS." 

S££.V    PROM     THE     TEACHER'S     IJESE.    AXB     AS     SEE.V     FROM     THE     BACK     OF     THE     SCHOOL. 
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EASTER. 

BY    MARY    E.   VANDYKE. 

HAIL  10  the  spring-time,  the  wide  world  adorning! 
Fair  is  her  countenance,  fragrant  her  breath. 
Borne  on  her  wings  is  that  wonderful  morning 
When  Life  in  its  loveliness  triumphs  o'er  Death. 
Hark  to  the  voices! 
All  nature  rejoices, 
Kings  the  glad  choru^ 
O'er  mountain  and  shore. 
Earth  in  her  glory  repeats  the  sweet  story, 
Love  is  the'couqueror;  Death  is  no  more. 

Loosed  from  the  fetters  wherewith  winter  hound  them, 

Flowerets  are  lifting  their  heads  to  the  sun; 
Hid  'neath  the  turf  the  soft  zephyrs  found  them, 
And  whispered  the  tale  of  the  victory  won. 
Sweet  hirds  are  singing, 
The  glad  tidings  bringing. 
Hark  how  the  notes 
In  their  melody  pour. 
All  the  air  filling,  every  heart  thrilling! 
Love  is  the  victor;  Death  is  no  nmr. 

Wreaths  of  white  lilies  are  ranged  on  the  altar, 

Lilies  of  Easter  in  beauty  so  rare. 
Israel's  King  in  the  height  of  his  glory- 
Was  not  arrayed  like  the  lilies  so  fair. 
Stately  and  slender, 
And  robed  in  white  splendor, 
Lifting  their  heads 
When"  the  winter  is  o'er. 

Smiling  at  sadness,  proclaiming  with  gladness, 
Love  is  the  conqueror;  Death  is  no  more. 

Sweetest  of  all  arc  the  songs  of  the  children, 
Greeting  with  rapture  the  glad  Easter-tide. 
Hark!  through  the  air  rings  the  grand  jubilate, 
Spreading  "the  story  so  far  and  so  wide. 
Censers  are  swinging, 
Hosannas  are  ringing, 
The  nations  are  thronging 
Their  Lord  to  adore. 
Winter  has  vanished,  sorrow  is  banished: 
Love  is  the  conqueror;  Death  is  no  more. 


SILENT  PETE;  OR,  THE  STOWAWAYS/ 

HY   THE   ACT1IOK  OF 

"TOBY  TTLEK,"  "Mn.  STUBBS'S  BROTHER,"  "KAISIXG  THE  'PEARL,'"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  III. 
ON  DECK. 

HAD  Jerry  not  been  feeling  utterly  miserable  when  he 
staggered  from  the  fore-peak  to  the  forecastle,  he  might 
have  hesitated  a  moment  before  going  on  deck.  As  it 
was,  however,  he  was  too  sick  to  have  any  fears  regarding 
the  reception  he  might  meet  with  from  the  Captain.  He 
was  growing  worse  each  moment,  therefore  he  ascciulcd 
the  steep,  narrow  staircase  as  rapidly  as  the  motion  of  the 
brig  would  permit;  but  unfortunately  lie  had  not  chosen 
his  time  well,  nor  did  he  take  any  extra  precautions  to  re- 
tain his  foot-hold  after  he  reached  the  companionway. 

Therefore  it  was  that  the  officers  on  the  quarter-deck, 
the  cook  near  the  galley,  and  the  crew  forward,  were  very 
much  surprised  at  seeing  a  Mnall.  pale-faced  boy  hurled 
from  the  forecastle  companionway  the  entire  length  of 
the  brig,  stopping  only  when  he  struck  the  first  mate  full 
in  the  stomach. 

Now  no  man,  even  though  he  be  the  first  officer  of  as 
large  a  craft  as  the  Clio,  can  remain  upright  when  quite 
a  heavy  boy  is  thrown  at  him  with  great  force,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  Jerry  and  the  mate  rolled  down  to 
leeward,  both  striking  the  rail  with  a  resounding  blow. 

The  Captain  looked  bewildered  at  this  sudden  appear- 
aiice  of  a  boy  when  he  had  believed  there  was  none  on 

*  Begun  in  No.  336.  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


board;  the  cook  closed  the  galley  door  suddenly,  as  if  he 
did  not  dare  to  look  at  the  ruin,  of  which  he  was  the  re- 
mote cause,  and  the  crew  laughed  boisterously  at  the  down- 
fall of  the  man  who  was  far  from  being  a  favorite. 

The  mate  scrambled  to  his  feet  and  began  kicking-  Jerry 
industriously,  too  angry  even  to  be  surprised;  and  while 
he  was  thus  engaged,  another  and  a  smaller  boy,  but  with 
quite  as  white  a  face  as  the  first,  came  rolling  down  the 
deck  like  an  animated  ball,  striking  the  mate's  foot  just  as 
he  raised  it  to  kick  Jerry  for  the  third  time. 

Down  fell  the  officer  again,  while  a  suppressed  but  yet 
shrill  squeak  from  the  second  boy  told  that  his  body  "had 
served  to  break  the  force  of  the  mate's  fall. 

Of  course  this  second  boy  was  Pete.  When  Jerry  had 
left  the  fore-peak  he  thought  he  would  venture  out  as  far  as 
the  companionway  to  see  that  his  friend  was  not  abused, 
and  just  as  he  got  there  a  "green"  wave  raised  the  bow  of 
the  brig  high  in  the  air,  causing  him  to  execute  exactly 
the  same  manoeuvre  as  Jerry  had  performed. 

The  Captain  turned  as  if  half  expecting  a  shower  of 
boys  was  about  to  fall  upon  the  brig;  the  cook  made  an 
almost  deafening  clatter  with  his  pots  and  pans,  as  if  he 
was  too  busy  just  at  that  moment  to  even  peep  outside  the 
galley,  no  matter  what  might  happen,  and  the  man  at  the 
wheel  joined  his  companions  in  a  roar  of  laughter. 

When  the  mate  scrambled  to  his  feet  for  the  second 
time  his  face  was  almost  purple  with  rage,  and  he  started 
toward  the  two  boys,  who  were  lying  under  the  rail,  as  if  he 
was  about  to  inflict  some  terrible  punishment  upon  them. 

"Stop.  Mr.  Harding!"  cried  the  Captain,  quickly  recov- 
ering from  his  apparent  bewilderment  as  he  saw  the  look 
of  anger  in  the  mate's  face.  "  Before  you  punish  them  it 
will  be  well  to  know  of  what  they  are  guilty." 

"Of  what  they  are  guilty?"  repeated  the  officer,  impa- 
tiently. "Why,  they  are  stowaways,  of  course,  and  I'll 
teach  them  how  to  treat  me  in  a  proper  manner." 

"It  can  hardly  be  possible  that  they  wilfully  came  aft 
in  that  fashion ;  and  even  though  they  are  stowaways,  a 
man  has  no  right  to  flog  boys  as  small  as  they  are." 

The  mate  looked  at  the  Captain  a  moment  as  if  to  assure 
himself  that  he  could  trust  the  evidence  of  his  own  ears — 
that  he  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  punish  those  who  had 
upset  his  body  and  his  dignity  at  the  same  time,  and  then 
he  walked  indignantly  to  the  other  side  of  the  deck.  By 
this  time  the  cook  had  plucked  up  sufficient  courage  to 
push  open  the  galley  door  a  few  inches  in  order  that  he 
might  learn  what  course  the  Captain  intended  to  pursue 
toward  the  stowaways,  and  the  crew  came  as  far  aft  as 
they  dared,  to  see  and  hear  what  was  going  on. 

"Well,  where  did  you  come  from  ?"  asked  the  Captain, 
after  he  had  tried  in  vain  two  or  three  times  to  look  angry. 
"We  come  out  of  that  hole  there,  up  near  the  bow- 
sprit," replied  Jerry,  gravely. 

"That  hole  ?"  repeated  the  Captain;  and  then  he  add- 
ed, as  a  positive  smile  appeared  on  his  face,  while  the 
crew  made  no  attempt  to  check  their  merriment:  "Oh, 
you  stowed  away  in  the  fore-peak,  did  you  ?  How  does  it 
happen  that  you  came  shooting  down  aft  as  you  did  ?" 

"Please,  sir,"  said  Jerry,  piteously,  "we  couldn't  help 
it.      I  was  coming  to  tell  you  about  our  being  on  board, 
when  the  vessel  jumped  up  and  I  fell  down.      I  suppose 
that's  the  way  Pete  got  here,  though  he  promised  me  he'd 
stay  down-stairs  till  after  I'd  had  the  flogging." 
"  Until  after  you  had  what  flogging  ?" 
"  Why,  the  one  that  you're  going  to  give  me  for  stow- 
ing away,"  replied  Jerry,  as  he  drew  poor  little  sick  Pete 
closer  to  his  side,  as  if  to  protect  him. 

"But  didn't  you  suppose  that  if  I  flogged  one,  I  would 
serve  the  other  in  the  same  way  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  'cause  I  was  going  to  tell  you  about  Pete,  and 
ask  you  to  flog  me  for  both.  You  see,  he's  a  poor  little 
fellow  that  'ain't  got  any  father  and  mother.  All  his 
folks  are  up  in  New  York,  and  I've  been  trying  for  an 
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awful  while  to  get  him  there.  He  ain't  strong  enough  to 
be  flogged,  sir,  indeed  he  ain't,  and  I  can  take  a  double 
dose  just  as  well  as  not." 

'"So  he  wants  to  go  to  New  York,  does  lie  ?''  and, 
strangely  enough,  the  Captain  seemed  now  to  be  more  in- 
terested than  ainused,  while  even  the  mate  ceased  his  an- 
gry pacing  to  and  fro  that  he  might  listen.  "Are  all 
your  people  in  New  York,  too  ?" 

"No,  sir;  I  'ain't  got  any  anywhere." 

"  Then  what  reason  have  you  for  making  the  voyage  ?'' 

"What  reason  have  I?"  repeated  Jerry,  in  amazement. 
"Why,  what  would  happen  to  Pete  if  I  wasn't  along  to 
take  care  of  him?  I  have  to  look  out  for  him  just  like 
I  would  for  a  baby,  'cause,  you  see,  the  boys  all  pick  on 
him." 

"When  did  you  stow  away  ?" 

"Last  night,  sir." 

"And  you  want  me  to  flog  you  for  what  both  have 
done,  eh  ?'' 

"  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  sir,  I  can  get  along  just  as  well 
as  not  without  any  flogging;  but  if  you're  going  to  pay 
us  off  that  way,  I  do  want  you  to  give  it  all  to  me." 

During  this  conversation  Pete  had  not  said  a  word ;  he 
had  been  feeling  so  sick  that  he  hardly  paid  any  attention 
to  what  the  Captain  said,  and  standing  on  deck  had  made 
him  so  much  worse  that,  as  Jerry  ceased  speaking,  he 
half  fell,  half  leaned  against  the  rail,  looking  so  ill  that 
Jerry  at  once  forgot  everything  else. 

"Don't  look  that  way,  Pete!  What's  the  matter  with 
you  '.  They  sha'n't  do  anything  to  you,  'cause  if  the  Cap- 
tain says  he  won't  give  me  all  the  flogging,  we'll  go  right 
ashore." 

"He's  only  seasick  a  bit;  that's  all, "said  the  Captain, 
kindly,  "and  you  don't  look  as  if  you  were  much  better 
off.  The  cook  will  see  to  you  both,  and  by  morning 
you'll  be  howling  for  breakfast." 

"You  won't  flog  him,  will  you,  sir?"  begged  Jerry,  as 
he  tried  unsuccessfully  to  aid  Pete  to  stand  upright. 
"Just  look  at  him  now,  and  see  how  sick  he  is;  besides,  if 
he  was  well,  there  ain't  enough  of  him  to  satisfy  a  man 
who  really  wants  to  flog  a  boy.  I  won't  even  yip,  no 
matter  how  hard  you  hit  me." 

"  He  sha'n't  be  hurt,  and  I  will  settle  with  you  present- 
ly. Here,  Abe, "he  added,  calling  to  the  cook,  "see  to 
these  two  youngsters.  You've  been  croaking  about  want- 
ing a  boy  to  help  you,  and  now  you've  got  two." 

The  cook,  who  had  not  ventured  from  the  galley  since 
the  boys  had  rolled  down  the  deck,  now  came  aft,  looking 
very  much  relieved  in  mind.  Lifting  Pete  in  his  arms  as 
if  he  had  been  but  an  infant,  he  said  to  Jerry:  "  There's  a 
spare  bunk  in  the  forecastle,  and  you'd  both  better  turn  in 
for  a  while." 

Several  of  the  crew  came  down  to  see  the  stowaways, 
and  took  advantage  of  the  time  below  to  smoke  their 
pipes,  which  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  sick  boys. 
The  vessel  seemed  to  rear  and  plunge  more  violently  than 
before,  the  foul  odors  of  the  forecastle  appeared  suddenly 
to  have  become  stronger,  and  nowhere,  ashore  or  afloat, 
could  have  been  found  two  more  thoroughly  wretched 
boys  than  Silent  Pete  and  Jerry  Hicks. 

From  that  time  until  the  next  morning  no  one  paid 
very  much  attention  to  the  stowaways,  who  believed 
themselves  to  be  dangerously  ill,  and  then,  very  much  to 
their  own  surprise,  they  felt  almost  well.  When  he 
awoke,  Pete's  first  thought  was  one  of  surprise  that  he 
felt  so  much  better  bodily,  and  his  second  was  for  the 
safety  of  his  violin. 

"Jerry!  Jerry!"  he  called,  awakening  his  friend  after 
some  diflieulty.  "Do  you  suppose  Sweetness  is  safe? 
She  has  been  in  there  alone  all  night." 

Jerry  did  not  stop  to  question  whether  the  instrument 
had  sufl'i-red  from  neglect,  but  leaping'  from  the  berth, 
without  feeling  any  inconvenience  whatever  from  his 


stomach,  even  though  the  brig  was  tossing  about  more 
wildly  than  on  the  day  before,  he  ran  into  the  fore-peak, 
returning  a  few  moments  later  with  the  violin  still  wrapped 
in  its  newspaper  covering. 

Pete  uttered  a  little  glad  cry  of  joy  as  he  found  that 
Sweetness  had  sustained  no  damage,  even  though  it  had 
been  alone  all  night,  and  without  thinking  tliat  he  might 
disturb  the  men  who  were  sleeping,  he  played  low,  sweet 
strains  of  music  that  seemed  to  comfort  him  and  delight 
Jerry.  It  was  while  he  was  thus  engaged  that  the  com- 
panionway  was  darkened  for  an  instant,  and  the  voice  of 
the  cook  was  heard  calling : 

"Below  there,  you  stowaways!  The  Captain's  orders 
are  that  you  turn  out  and  get  something  to  eat." 

Jerry  was  perfectly  willing  to  obey,  for  he  had  just  be- 
gun to  discuss  in  his  own  mind  the  question  of  whether  or 
110  he  had  better  make  an  attack  on  what  yet  remained  of 
the  fruit  with  which  Felix  had  provided  them,  and  even 
Pete  was  disposed  to  leave  his  violin  in  order  to  obey  the 
Captain's  commands. 

The  cook,  who  was  evidently  well  pleased  by  the  almost 
ravenous  appetites  which  the  boys  displayed,  watched 
them  attentively,  putting  additional  food  into  the  mess- 
kid  at  every  opportunity,  and  urging  them  to  eat.  until, 
had  they  accepted  all  his  invitations  to  "till  then-selves 
up,"  they  would  have  laid  the  foundation  for  a  very  severe 
attack  of  indigestion.  As  it  was.  Jerry  struggled  manfully 
to  eat  more  than  he  wanted,  but  finally  the  time  came 
when  he  was  forced  to  desist,  and  he  whispered  to  Pete: 

"I've  just  about  stuffed  myself,  and  even  if  the  Captain 
himself  should  come  along  now  and  tell  me  to  eat  another 
slice  of  pork,  I  couldn't  do  it.  But  say,  Pete,  this  ain't 
more'ii  half  as  bad  as  we  thought  it  would  be,  is  it?" 

"It  wasn't  very  nice  yesterday,"  replied  Pete,  in  a  low 
tone.,  "and  we  don't  know  yet  what  the  Captain  is  going 
to  do  with  us." 

"What's  that  you're  whispering  about  i"  asked  the  cook, 
who  chanced  to  look  out  just  at  that  time.  "Haven't 
you  had  pork  enough 

"Yes,  we  have,"  replied  Jerry,  decidedly,  thus  prevent- 
ing the  cook  from  piling  the  mess-kid  high  with  food  once 
more.  "  Pete  was  talking  about  the  Captain.  What  do 
you  suppose  he'll  do  with  us  ?" 

"I  reckon  he  won't  more'n  kill  you,"  said  the  cook, 
with  a  laugh.  "Didn't  I  tell  you  he  was  a  reg'lar  South- 
down lamb?" 

"That's  what  you  said.  But  see  here;  what  kind  of  a 
lamb  is  that  ?" 

The  cook  looked  at  the  boy  for  a  moment,  and  then, 
shaking  his  head  sagely,  he  said,  with  a  very  poor  attempt 
at  a  threatening  tone,  "You'll  find  out  soon  enough." 

"Well,  I  reckon  I  can  stand  it."  said  Jerry,  with  a 
sigh  of  apprehension  ;  and  then,  as  he  saw  Pete  look 
alarmed,  he  added,  quickly,  "Now  don't  you  go  to  fussing, 
old  man,  'cause  the  Captain  and  I  '11  lix  that  all  right." 

"  Is  this  the  boy  that  can  tiddle  '."  asked  the  cook,  who 
remembered  the  boasts  Jerry  had  made  regarding  his 
friend's  musical  abilities. 

"I  reckon  you'll  say  so  when  you  hear  him,"  replied 
Jerry.  "Pete,  you  go  and  get  your  fiddle,  so's  to  show 
Tem  what  you  can  do  when  you  touch  her  up  once." 

Pete  did  not  need  a  second  invitation.  In  fact,  he  had 
at  that  moment  been  thinking  of  Sweetness,  and  he  start- 
ed to  get  the  violin,  while  Jerry  proceeded  \«  make  him- 
self better  acquainted  with  the  brig  and  those  in  charge 
of  her. 

"What's  the  Captain's  name  ?"  he  asked  of  the  cook. 

"Frank  Sproul,  and  there's  mighty  few  that  sails  out 
of  New  Orleans  as  can  hold  a  candle  to  him.  The  first 
mate  is  Sam  Harding;  he  comes  from  the  same  town  me 
and  the  Captain  does;  but  this  is  his  first  voyage  on  the 
<  'Ho,  and  I  reckon  it  '11  be  the  last,  for  he  and  the  old  man 
don't  hitch  up  very  well  together.  Jethro  Downs  is  the 
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'"OH,   YOU    STOWED    AWAY    IN    THE    FORE-PEAK,   DID    YOU?'" 


second  mate,  and  he's  been  on  the  Clio  three  years  now ; 
he'll  likely  go  in  Sam's  place  next  voyage." 
"  What's  your  nann1  . 

"Me?  Why,  I  thought  everybody  knowed  that  I'm 
Abe  Green.  Abraham, some  folks  call  me;  but  I'm  just 
Abe.  I  was  named  for  Uucle  Abe  Slocum,  and  he  allcrs 
used  to  say  as  how- 
It  was  destined  that  Jerry  should  not  know  what  T'nele 
A  l>i-  Slocum  formerly  said,  for  just  then  Pete  reappeared 
with  Sweetness,  and  Abe  entirely  forgot  that  he  had  be- 
jnm  to  tell  a  story. 

Pete  never  required  urging  before  lie-  would  play,  for  it 
u  as  more  enjoyment  to  him  to  hear  the  tones  of  his  violin 
than  it  could  possibly  be  to  the  most  interested  listener, 
and  he  seated  himself  by  the  galley  door  on  the  deck, 
where  he  was  soon  unconscious  of  everything  around  him 
save  the  voice  of  Sweetness  that  came  responsive  to  his 
lightest  touch.  The  cook  was  an  attentive  listener,  and, 
since  he  could  not  remain  idle  because  of  the  necessity  of 
l>n  |iariug  dinner,  he  moved  softly  about  paring  po. 


or  washing  kettles  in  accompaniment  to  Pete's  playing, 
the  most  intense  satisfaction  beaming  from  every  feature. 
The  men  who  were  at  work  near  the  galley  were  careful 
not  to  disturb  the  musician,  and  from  the  man  at  the 
wheel  to  the  Captain,  every  one  listened  to  the  music  made 
by  the  little  stowaway. 

"It's  mighty  fine,''  replied  Abe,  with  a  long-drawn 
sigh  of  satisfaction.  "It  beats  anything  I  ever  heard, 
and  it  don't  appear  to  be  any  trouble  for  him  to  do  it." 

"Trouble!"  repeated  Jerry,  scornfully.  "Why,  Pete  can 
play  with  both  eyes  shut  better'ii  the  most  of  'em  can  with 
spectacles.  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  that  little  fellow  has  got 
more  music  in  him  than  a  whole  storeful  of  pianos." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  in  New  York  ?" 

"  Just  find  his  folks;  he's  been  wanting  to  do  that  ever 
since  his  mother  died." 

"  And  when  you  do  find  'em,  I  suppose  you  think  they'll 
give  you  a  lift  to  pay  for  what  you've  done  for  him." 

"No,  siree,  I  don't  think  anything  of  the  sort,  and  I 
don't  want  anything  of  the  sort.  If  I  can  find  Pete's  folks, 
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I'll  leave  him  with  'em,  after  I  know  they'll  treat  him  good, 
and  then  I'll  get  back  to  New  Orleans  somehow,  for  I 
don't  reckon  I'll  like  New  York  very  much." 

•'What!  Didn't  you  want  to  leave  New  Orleans?" 
asked  the  cook  in  surprise. 

"  Indeed  I  didn't.  You  see,  I've  always  lived  there,  and 
the  fellows  know  me.  I'd  rather  be  there  than  anyplace 
I  ever  heard  of;  but  Pete  had  to  find  his  folks,  and  that's 
all  there  was  to  it." 

It  is  probable  that  the  Captain  was  thinking  of  the  stow- 
aways, for,  a  few  moments  later,  he  called  the  boy  into 
the  cabin,  and  as  Jerry  started  to  obey,  he  whispered  to 
the  cook : 

"I'm  going  to  catch  it  now;  and  if  he  cuts  up  very 
rough  with  me,  you  keep  Pete  from  getting  into  any  trou- 
ble, won't  you  ?  There's  no  knowing  what  he  might  try 
to  do  if  he  saw  'em  laying  it  onto  me." 

"  I  guess  you  won't  get  quite  killed,  "replied  Abe, grimly ; 
"  but  I'll  look  out  for  the  boy  if  I  see  him  doing  anything 
that  looks  like  mutiny,  for  I  don't  want  him  to  murder 
us  all  just  to  save  your  back." 

Brave  as  Jerry  naturally  was,  he  actually  trembled  as 
he  left  the  galley,  for  he  was  positive  that  he  would  re- 
ceive a  severe  flogging  at  the  very  least,  and  there  are  few 
boys  who  can  calmly  contemplate  such  an  undesirable 
proceeding.  To  his  great  surprise,  however,  when  he  en- 
tered the  cabin  he  saw  no  instrument  of  torture.  The 
Captain  was  seated  at  the  table  with  writing  materials  in 
front  of  him,  and  his  voice  was  far  from  sounding  blood- 
curdling as  he  said  to  Jerry: 

"Now,  my  lad,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  why  you  stowed 
away,  where  you  live,  and  all  about  yourself  and  the  boy 
who  is  with  you.  Tell  nothing  but  the  truth,  for  I  shall 
make  it  particularly  hard  for  you  if  you  lie  to  me." 

Jerry  looked  immensely  relieved  at  this  mild  way  of 
opening  the  interview,  and  without  any  hesitation  he  told 
the  simple  story  of  himself  and  Pete,  concluding  by  saying : 

"  If  I  could  have  got  the  money  to  pay  for  our  tickets,  I 
wouldn't  have  stowed  away ;    but  we  didn't  earn  much 
more'n  enough  to  buy  us  something  to  eat,  though 
we  have  got  pretty  near  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  we 
can  give  you.     You  see,  we  had  to  come,  sir,  for 
poor  little  Pete's  been  fussing  to  get  to  New  York 
ever  since  his  mother  died." 

"Do  you  know  where  his  people  live  in  the  city  ?" 


"No,  sir;  we  don't  know  nothing  about  it  except  that 
they  live  in  New  York;  but  I  can  find  'em,  because  I'll 
keep  at  it  all  the  time  till  I  do." 

"You  may  stay  on  the  brig,"  said  the  Captain,  after  a 
pause ;  "but  I  don't  want  you  to  get  the  idea  that  boys  can 
stow  away  on  my  vessel  and  not  suffer  for  it.  If  you  had  run 
away  from  home,  or  come  on  board  simply  for  the  fun  of 
making  a  voyage,  I  would  flog  you  severely,  and  then  put 
you  ashore  at  Key  West.  But  if  you  have  told  me  the 
truth,  I  can't  say  that  I  blame  you  very  much  for  what 
you  have  done.  I  will  carry  you  to  New  York ;  but  I  ex- 
pect that  you  will  do  all  the  work  you  can  while  you  are 
on  board.  Tell  the  cook  I  say  you  are  to  help  him,  and 
see  to  it  that  you  do  enough  to  pay  for  what  you  and 
Pete  eat.  That's  all." 

Jerry  was  so  much  surprised  at  this  unexpected  termi- 
nation of  the  interview,  that  he  could  only  stammer, 
"Thank  you.  sir,"  and  he  left  the  cabin  to  report  to  the 
commander  of  the  galley. 

"Well,  you're  alive  yet?"  asked  Abe,  as  Jerry  came  on 
deck  looking  quite  as  astonished  as  he  did  happy.  "  The 
old  man  didn't  threaten  to  pickle  you,  did  he?" 

"The  Captain  is  just  as  good  as  he  can  be.  He's  going 
to  let  Pete  and  me  stay  on  board,  and  I'm  to  help  you. 
Only  think,  Pete,  he  never  said  a  word  that  was  ugly,  and 
all  you'll  have  to  do  is  to  fiddle  and  eat !  If  this  ain't  the 
biggest  kind  of  luck,  then  I  don't  know  what  to  call  it." 

The  little  musician  made  no  other  reply  than  to  lay  his 
hand  affectionately  on  Jerry's  cheek,  after  which  he  seat- 
ed himself  on  the  deck  again,  and  drew  from  Sweetness 
such  a  song  of  thanksgiving  without  words  that  even  Mr. 
Harding  came  near  the  galley  to  listen. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  old  man,"  said  Jerry,  while  they 
were  eating  dinner  in  the  galley,  after  he  had  waited  on 
the  Captain's  table,  "  we've  struck  it  fat.  I  just  wish 
Felix  could  see  vis  now.  Why,  it  '11  be  a  reg'lar  picnic 
for  us  till  we  get  to  New  York.  Then  we'll  find  your 
folks,  and  everything  will  come  out  just  as  nice  as  pie." 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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BILLY'S  EASTER  OFFERING. 

BY  SOPHIE  SWETT. 

"  AI'IIAT  are  you  going  to  draw,  Dilly  ?"    Chatty  Ark- 
\\     uright's  little  plain   face  looked  thin  and  sharp 
with  anxiety  as  she  asked  the  question. 

"  I've  been  thinking  about  drawing  Crumple  and  her 
ne\v  calf,  but  I  haven't  quite  decided,"  answered  Dilly. 

(  'hatty's  face  rounded  and  brightened.  "  I  think  you 
draw  cows  very  nicely,''  she  said.  "I —  Oh,  Dilly,  I'm 
so  afraid  I  sha'n't  do  well!  My  uncle  says  that  if  I  win 
the  prize,  he  will  send  me  to  the  city  to  learn  to  be  a  real 
artist." 

It  was  strange  to  see  Chatty  eager  and  flushed  with 
hope;  she  was  usually  so  pale  and  dejected.  She  was 
lame,  and  her  uncle,  her  only  relative,  was  a  miserly  old 
man.  It  was  a  wonder,  everybody  said,  that  she  had  been 
allowed  to  go  to  the  Academy,  she  was  so  poorly  clothed 
and  scantily  fed. 

"There  are  only  two  or  three  girls  whom  I  am  afraid 
of."  continued  Chatty.  "Sometimes  you  do  a  great  deal 
better  than  I."  Her  voice  trembled. 

"  How  much  she  cares!"  Dilly  said  to  herself,  watching 
Chatty  as  she  stumped  away  on  her  crutch.  "I  didn't 
think  she  had  any  ambition." 

Dilly  herself  had  a  great  deal  of  ambition.  She  was 
fairly  tingling  to  her  finger-tips  now  with  the  excitement 
of  the  contest  for  the  prize  that  had  been  offered  to  her 
class  in  the  Cherryfield  Academy  for  the  best  drawing 
from  nature.  It  was  not  only  the  pleasure  of  excelling 
that  moved  Dilly  now,  although  that  was  very  dear  to 
her  heart:  she  wanted  the  prize,  which  was  five  dollars 
in  money,  for  a  particular  purpose.  She  had  overrun  her 
allowance,  and  been  bankrupt  ever  since  Christmas,  and 
had  been  forced  to  borrow  so  much  of  Sydney,  her  bro- 
ther, that  it  would  take  almost  all  her  next  quarter's  al- 
•lowance  to  pay  him.  Sydney  was  not  a  pleasant  person 
to  borrow  of.  He  was  very  wise  and  prudent  himself, 
and  always  "saved  up."  He  said  nionev  burned  a  hole 
in  Dilly's  pocket,  and  lie  quoted  "Poor  Richard"  maxims, 
which  were  very  wise  and  good,  of  course,  but  seemed 
very  personal  if  you  had  a  sweet  tooth  that  would  draw 
you  like  a  magnet  to  the  candy  shop,  and  if  your  quar- 
ter's allowance  never  could  be  made  to  last  more  than  a 
month.  It  was  a  very  small  allowance,  Dilly  thought, 
but  Syd  said  it  was  large,  considering  there  were  nine 
children,  and  "it  was  more  than  girls  needed,  anyway, 
and  just  see  how  much  Margery  saved !" 

Margery  was  fifteen  and  a  half,  two  years  older  than 
Dilly;  she  had  been  saving  all  winter,  in  spite  of  Christ- 
mas and  everything,  to  give  toward  the  new  chancel  win- 
dow that  was  to  be  placed  in  the  church.     It  was  expected 
that  the  offerings  of  the  coming'  Easter  would  amount  to 
enough  to  buy  it.     Miss  Sylvester,  Dilly's  Sunday-school 
teacher,  had  said  that  she  hoped  her  pupils  would  denv 
themselves,  and  make  their  Easter  offerings  as  large  as  j 
possible.      If  Dilly  didn't  get  the  prize,  she  wouldn't  have  ; 
a  single  cent  for  an  Easter  offering. 

She  went  to  the  barn  as  soon  as  she  reached  home  to 
take  another  survey  of  old  Crumple  and  her  new  calf, 
and  make  up  her  mind  as  to  their  picturesque  possi- 
bilities. 

She  seated  herself  upon  an  inverted  cask  and  went  to 
work  at  once.  Crumple  was  a  very  obliging  model,  but 
the  new  calf  was  frisky  and  would  not  keep  still.  He  had 
a  queer,  scraggy  body,  set  up  on  four  knobby,  stilt-like 
legs.  He  had  no  tail  to  speak  of,  and  seemed  to  be  all 
ears. 

It  was  a  warm  afternoon  in  March,  the  first  spring-like 
day  of  the  year.  The  great  barn  doors  were  wide  open, 
letting  in  a  flood  of  sunshine,  and  the  hens  and  turkeys  — 
regularly  let  out  by  Abram,  the  "hired  man,"  for  a 
"Wednesday  and  Saturday  half-holiday — were  wandering 


in  and  out,  clucking  and  scratching,  their  spirits  evidently 
elated  by  the  feeling  of  spring  in  the  air.  The  old  gob- 
bler spread  his  wingsuiitil  they  scraped  the  floor,  and  strut- 
ted majestically  before  Dilly,  as  if  to  show  her  how  much 
more  worthy  he  was  of  being  put  into  a  picture  than  old 
Crumple  and  her  calf,  and  the  pert  young  bantam  roost- 
er was  so  anxious  to  bring  himself  into  notice  that  he 
perched  upon  the  ladder  and  persisted  in  crowing  as 
shrilly  as  if  it  were  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  although 
his  mother  and  the  other  matrons  loudly  clucked  scorn 
at  him. 

Syd  came  in,  and  began  to  reckon,  with  a  piece  of  chalk 
on  a  barrel-head,  the  probable  expense  of  keeping  three 
guinea-pigs  which  had  been  offered  him  as  pets;  they 
were  bewitchingly  curly-tailed,  and  Syd  wanted  them — he 
was  but  a  boy,  although  he  had  such  a  prudent  mind — but 
he  couldn't  make  the  figures  come  small  enough,  and  he 
renounced  the  guinea-pigs  with  a  great  sigh. 

"  Oh,  Syd,  I  can't  draw  him,  he  is  so  ugly !"  said  Dilly, 
laying  her  pencil  down  and  echoing  his  sigh. 

"He  looks  somehow  as  if  lie  didn't  all  belong  togeth- 
er— like  dissected  animals  when  you  get  them  mixed 
up,"  said  Syd,  surveying  the  calf  with  an  unprejudiced 
air. 

"I  believe  I  can  draw  horses  better,  anyway,"  said  Dil- 
ly. "I  wish  Beauty's  colt  hadn't  grown  up  and  been 
sold.  There  never  was  a  colt  like  Aladdin,  anyway." 

"That  'Laddin  of  yourii?  Well,  he  was  fair  to  micl- 
dlin'  for  looks." 

They  both  started  at  the  voice.  Josh  Haight  was  com- 
ing in  at  the  barn  door.  He  was  an  awkward,  hulking 
fellow  of  sixteen,  generally  considered  somewhat  "fool- 
ish," who  lived  on  "the  back  road,"  nearly  a  mile  out  of 
the  village.  He  went  about  doing  odd  jobs,  and  was  011 
familiar  terms  with  everybody. 

"  But  I  just  wish  you  could  see  a  colt  that  we've  got 
to  our  place  a-parsterin'  for  a  city  gentleman  !"  continued 
Josh. 

"Oh,  is  he  very  pretty?"  cried  Dilly,  eagerly.  "And 
does  he  look  at  all  like  Beauty  ?  Would  you  let  me  draw 
him  ?" 

"I  guess  there's  more'n  you  that  wants  to  draw  "im," 
said  Josh,  shaking  his  head  with  an  air  of  great  impor- 
tance. "But  you're  always  kind  o'  friendly,  an'  them's 
uncommon  good  cherries  you've  got  in  your  garden." 

"You  shall  have  ever  so  many  when  they're  ripe, 
Josh,"  said  Dilly,  "  if  you'll  bring  the  colt  over  here  two 
or  three  afternoons.  I  want  to  sketch  him  standing  be- 
side Beauty." 

"Just  say  it  in  quarts  an'  pecks,"  said  Josh,  who,  al- 
though he  was  foolish,  was  still  a  Yankee. 

"  Five,  six  quarts— a  peck,"  said  Dilly,  impatiently. 

"  I  expect  it's  worth  more'n  a  peck  of  cherries  to  draw 
'im,  but  I'm  one  that  likes  to  do  a  favor.  You  mustn't 
say  nothing  about  it,  'cause  mebbe  his  owner  wouldn't 
want  him  drawed.  I  can't  bring  him  reg'lar,  but  I'll 
bring  him  whenever  I  can.  Them  cherries  must  be  black- 
hearts,  you  know." 

He  was  a  prettier  colt  than  Aladdin.  Dilly  clapped  her 
hands  with  delight  at  the  first  sight  she  had  of  him;  and 
when  Josh  brought  him  over,  his  naturally  lively  spirits 
were  subdued  by  the  strangeness  of  his  surroundings,  so 
that  he  stood  quietly  by  Beauty's  side,  and  Beauty  turned 
her  head  with  a  motherly  look  toward  him,  and  they 
both  remained  in  a  delightful  position  long  enough  for 
Dilly  to  make  a  rough  outline  sketch. 

It  was  a  graceful  and  spirited  sketch. 

"I  shall  succeed!  I  shall  win  the  prize!"  cried  Dilly, 
whirling  staid  Margery  into  a  wild  waltz,  in  which  the 
gobbler  pursued  them,  enraged  by  Dilly's  fluttering  red 
sash,  and  got  himself  into  difficulty  with  Sancho,  the  pug 
puppy,  who  was  also  moved  to  join  iii  the  dance,  and 
there  was  a  general  uproar  in  the  barn. 
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But  Dilly  sobered  down  again  very  soon,  and  worked 
on  her  sketch  even  by  lamp-light. 

Josh  Haight  was  as  good  as  his  word;  he  was  even  bet- 
ter: he  brought  the  pony  over  four  times,  because  on  the 
third  occasion  the  pony's  natural  spirits  overcame  his  dis- 
cretion, and  Dilly  found  it  undesirable  to  finish  him  with 
his  heels  in  the  air. 

Dilly's  success  was  even  greater  than  she  had  antici- 
pated; she  had  never  drawn  anything  so  well  before. 

It  had  become  fashionable  among  the  girls  not  to  show 
their  drawings,  nor  to  reveal  the  subjects  to  each  other. 
There  was  mystery  in  the  air,  and  it  added  to  the  excite- 
ment. Chatty  Arkwright  was  more  worn  and  pale  with 
anxiety  every  day,  and  as  Dilly  put  the  finishing  touches 
to  her  picture,  Chatty's  face  would  rise  before  her  and  chill 
all  her  glowing  pride.  She  couldn't  keep  Chatty  out  of 
her  thoughts. 

The  afternoon  before  the  drawings  were  to  be  sent  in 
to  the  judges,  Chatty  ran  out  and  called  Dilly  as  she  was 
going  by.  She  had  her  drawing  in  her  hand. 

"  I  must  show  it  to  you,  Dilly.  I  want  you  to  tell  me 
honestly  whether  you  think  yours  is  better  or  not.  You 
can't  understand  how  much  difference  it  makes  to  me. 
There  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  chance  for  me  -unless  I  can 
be  an  artist." 

Dilly  took  the  drawing  into  her  hand.  It  was  a  group 
of  horses  and  a  colt— the  colt !  Josh  Haight's  colt.  There 
was  110  mistaking  the  long  delicate  limbs  and  the  grace- 
ful, spirited  arch  of  the  neck. 

"Josh  Haight  let  me  go  over  to  his  pasture  and  draw 
them.  Isn't  the  colt  a  beauty  ?  Josh  promised  not  to  let 
anybody  else  draw  him.  Did  you  draw  the  cow  and  calf  ? 
Is  yours  better  than  mine  ?" 

The  drawing  was  very  well  done,  but  it  was  not  so  good 
as  her  own;  the  touch  was  a  little  timid;  it  was  not  so 
free  and  spirited  as  hers. 

There  was  a  pause,  in  which  it  seemed  to  Dilly  that  her 
heart's  beating  was  choking  her. 

"You  mustn't  ask  me;  I'm  not  one  of  the  judges," 
she  said  at  length,  with  a  little  forced  laugh,  and  she 
thrust  the  drawing  back  into  Chatty's  hands  and  ran 
away. 

When  she  reached  home  she  shut  herself  into  her  room, 
and  took  out  the  unfinished  sketch  of  Crumple  and  her 
calf.  "It  might  as  well  be  finished,  anyway,"  she  said 
to  herself. 

She  was  a  longtime  the  next  morning  in  making  prep- 
arations to  carry  her  drawing  to  the  Academy,  when- 
there  was  a  holiday,  and  nothing  going-  on  but  the  exam- 
ination of  drawings,  which  were  all  to  be  handed  in  lie- 
fore  ten  o'clock.  She  kept  her  two  drawings  on  her  table, 
and  kept  looking  at  them  while  she  was  dressing.  Little 
Theophilus,  the  youngest  of  the  nine,  watched  her,  with 
childish  wonder  at  her  unusual  silence.  When  she  was 
ready  she  laid  one  of  the  drawings  away  in  a  drawer, 
shutting  her  lips  as  tightly  together  as  she  shut  the  draw- 
er, and  took  the  other  in  her  hand. 

It  was  a  beautiful  April  morning.  The  next  Sunday 
would  be  Easter,  and  everything  seemed  to  know  it;  but 
Dilly's  face  was  clouded.  When  she  reached  the  little 
bridge  over  Creeping  Brook  she  heard  a  shouting  behind 
her.  Syd  was  running  after  her,  waving  something  in 
his  hand.  "You're  the  carelessest  girl !"  he  panted.  "  If 
Tholt'y  hadn't  seen  you  take  the  wrong  picture, you  iniulit 
not  have  got  it  there  in  time." 

Dilly's  heart  beat  quickly.  It  was  not  too  late  now  to 
win  the  prize.  But — 

"I  took  the  one  I  meant  to,"  she  said.  "Oh,  Syd!" 
— her  voice  broke  almost  into  tears  now—  "  I  couldn't  bear 
to  win  the  prize  away  from  Chatty  Arkwright;  it  makes 
so  much  difference  to  her!" 

"  If  that  isn't  the  most  ridiculous  thing  I  ever  heard  of !'' 
exclaimed  Syd.  with  tremendous  emphasis.  "Hasn't  she 


had  a  fair  chance  ?  Is  it  your  fault  if  she  can't  draw  as 
well  as  you  can  ?  I  can  tell  you  that  isn't  the  way  things 
are  done  in  this  world." 

It  was  of  no  use  to  argue  against  Syd's  worldly  wisdom. 
She  wished  she  had  told  Margery.  Margery  "saved  up," 
but  she  would  have  understood. 

"  I  have  a  right  to  do  as  I  please,  and  you  have  no  right 
to  interfere,"  said  Dilly,  drawing  herself  up. 

Syd  looked  thoroughly  surprised;  it  was  a  new  thing 
for  Dilly  to  be  self-asserting;  and  although  his  face  was 
like  a  thunder-cloud,  he  did  not  try  to  hinder  Dilly,  as, 
after  one  last  look  at  her  pretty  drawing,  she  tore  it — lest 
her  resolution  should  fail— into  little  bits,  and  threw  the 
bits  over  the  railing  into  Creeping  Brook. 

"  You'll  never  amount  to  much,"  said  Syd,  turning  on 
his  heel. 

Creeping  Brook  was  not  creeping  to-day.  It  felt  spring 
in  every  one  of  its  drops,  and  it  swirled  the  precious  pieces 
around,  and  tossed  them  gayly  along  toward  the  mill- 
pond,  where  the  great  wheel  would  suck  them  down. 

Dilly,  watching,  and  choking  back  the  great  sob  in  her 
throat,  did  not  once  think  that  she  had  made  an  Easter 
offering,  but  I  am  sure  the  Recording  Angel  did. 

Fathers  and  mothers,  sisters  and  brothers,  even  uncles, 
aunts,  and  cousins,  flocked  to  the  Academy  hall  the  next 
Saturday  morning  to  see  the  drawings  and  hear  the  prize 
awarded. 

It  was  given  to  "  Miss  Charlotte  Arkwright  for  a  draw- 
ing of  horses  and  a  colt."  Two  or  three  other  drawings 
received  "honorable  mention."  But  not  even  that  was 
accorded  to  the  sketch  of  Crumple  and  her  calf. 

Dilly's  father  adjusted  his  <j lasses  and  looked  at  her 
somewhat  severely,  and  her  mother  looked  disappointed, 
and  Margery  sympathetic.  Syd  scowled  fiercely.  But 
Syd  would  never  tell.  He  saved  up  his  opinions  and  all 
the  news  he  heard  as  carefully  as  he  saved  his  pennies. 

Dilly  caught  a  glimpse  of  Chatty  Arkwright's  radiant 
face,  and  her  heart  glowed. 

"I'm  glad  I  did  it;  if  I  could  choose  again,  I  would 
do  the  same  thing,"  she  said  to  herself. 

It  was  somewhat  worse  at  Sunday-school  the  next  day. 
The  Superintendent  read  the  names  of  those  whose  Easter 
offerings  had  helped  to  pay  for  the  chancel  window;  all 
their  nine,  down  to  Thoffy,  had  given  something.  Syd 
had  made  an  Easter  offering. 

Dilly  sat,  downcast  aud  shamefaced,  feeling  as  if  every- 
body were  looking'  at  her.  She  was  sure  that  her  teacher, 
Miss  Sylvester,  who  was  also  the  teacher  of  drawing  and 
painting  at  the  Academy,  gave  her  two  or  three  curious 
glances. 

"Do  you  know,"  said  one  of  the  girls  in  Dilly's  class 
to  another,  a  few  days  after,  "that  Miss  Sylvester  has  sent 
Dilly  Dowden  a  beautiful  Easter  card  that  she  painted 
herself  ?  There  are  angels'  heads  on  it,  and  a  passion  vine, 
and  the  text  is,  'Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  me.'  She  didn't 
send  any  other  girl  a  card.  I  don't  understand  it." 

Dilly  didn't  understand  what  that  card  meant.  Could 
Miss  Sylvester  know  ? 

Dilly  met  Josh  Haight  one  day,  and  asked  him  if  he 
had  ever  told  anybody  that  she  drew  the  colt. 

"  No,  never,  sure  as  you're  born."  said  .lush,  stoutly, 
"except,  mebbe,  I  did  kind  o'  h>t  it  out  to  Miss  Sylvester. 
She  was  a-ridin'  by,  and.  says  she,  '  Is  that  the  colt  that 
Chatty  Arkwright  drawed  '.'  And,  sa\  *  [.  '  She  drawed 
him,  but  twa'n't  nothiii'  to  the  uay  that  the  doctor's 
daughter  drawed  him;  you'd 'a  thought  he  was  goin' to 
prance  right  out  o'  the  pasteboard.'  '  Di/li/  V  says  she;  'I 
suspected.'  But  she  didn't  say  what  she  suspected.  She 
kind  o'  looked  as  if  she  wanted  to  cry.  I  expect  she  felt 
bad:  'cause  she  didn't  get  a  chance  todraw'im.  No,  I  won't 
tell  nobody  else,  sure's  I  hope  them  cherries  to  get  ripe 
quick.  Blackhearts,  you  know." 
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"CRUMPLE    WAS    A    VERY    OBLIGING    MODEL."-SEE  "  D.LLY'S  EASTER  OFFKKING,"  PAGE  394. 
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IOASTKK  MMliMNG  IN  THE  CHILDREN'S  WARD. 

BY  MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER. 

"T7OND  of  flowers?  Did  you  ever  see  a  child  who 
JL  wasn't  ?''  The  pretty  nurse,  with  the  soft  blue  eyes 
and  the  merry  smile,  had  her  hands  full  of  the  sweetest 
tliinu's— violets  both  blue  and  white,  great  red  roses,  yel- 
low daffodils,  branches  of  geranium,  snowy  azaleas,  spicy 
carnations,  fragrant  mignonette,  and  the  loveliest  Easter 
lilies.  A  basket  and  a  note  had  just  been  left  at  the  hos- 
piial  door — a  great  basket,  with  heaps  of  flowers  freshly 
picked,  and  sprinkled  so  that  they  glistened  with  dew- 
<lriij)s,  and  the  dearest  little  note,  which  simply  said  :  "  An 
Easter  offering.  From  children  who  have  everything 
ihcy  want,  to  children  who  have  not  so  much." 

"Children  who  have  everything  they  want!"  said  the 
pretty  nurse,  laughing  that  sweet  low  laugh,  which  was 
just  like  music.  How  her  white  fingers  twinkled  as  with 
light  swift  touches  she  arranged  the  flowers  in  clusters  and 
bouquets  just  large  enough  for  little  thin  hands  to  hold! 

"You  shall  come  with  me,  and  see  the  pleasure  of  our 
little  ones  in  these  exquisite  buds  and  blossoms,''  she  said. 
"You  know  that  flowers  talk  to  us  when  we  are  sick  or 
sad  almost  as  if  they  had  tongues,  and  I  think  they  have 
their  own  messages  for  these  children,  who  have  never 
had  much  joy  in  their  little  lives.  One  never  can  go 
through  a  very  poor  neighborhood  without  having  a 
dozen  eager  little  hands  stretched  out  with  a  plea  for  a 
flower  if  one  happens  to  be  wearing  a  bouquet  in  her  belt, 
and  you  know  our  children  are  brought  to  us  from  very 
poor  homes.  Did  you  never  see  a  ragged  girl  pick  up  the 
flowers  a  maid  has  thrown  away,  rescuing  them  from  the 
ash  barrel,  and  proudly  carrying  them  off,  as  if  she  had 
found  a  prize  ?  I  have,  often." 

I  went  from  one  little  bed  to  another  with  my  gentle 
friend,  whose  whole  life  is  a  self-denial  for  Christ's  sake. 
We  went  first  to  the  cot  which  held  a  brown-faced  little 
Italian  girl  who  goes  about  with  an  organ-man  and  a 
monkey  when  she  is  well,  but  who  had  a  fall  and  was 
run  over  in  the  street,  so  that  when  she  shall  walk  again 
it  will  be  with  the  aid  of  a  crutch.  We  let  her  choose, 
and  it  was  charming  to  see  how  pleased  she  was  with  a 
velvety  Jacqueminot  rose,  so  brimming  over  with  deli- 
cious perfume,  and  a  lovely  spray  of  geranium. 

Her  neighbor  was  little  English  Alice,  who  has  been  suf- 
fering with  rheumatic  fever,  and  has  been  so  patient  that 
she  has  won  every  heart.  Her  desire  was  for  a  bunch  of 
violets,  and  the  kind  nurse  added  a  few  lilies-of-the- valley, 
because,  as  she  said  confidentially  to  me,  ''The  child  looks 
like  a  little  lily-of-the-valley  herself."  A  German  girl, 
who  used  to  sell  matches  and  horseradish— you  know  the 
morning  cry,  Horserad/'.s/i .'  with  a  rising  inflection  and 
the  emphasis  on  the  last  syllable — had  been  here  several 
weeks,  and  was  just  beginning  to  grow  a  little  stronger: 
her  face  lighted  up  when  the  nurse  gave  her  a  red  and  a 
white  pink  and  a  sprig  or  two  of  mignonette.  The  little 
boys  were  as  delighted  as  the  girls  with  their  Easter  llow- 
ers.  They  laid  them  on  their  pillows,  touched  them  loving- 
ly, and  felt  better  from  the  moment  they  received  them. 

To  save  pennies  from  one's  own  little  stock  of  pocket 
money,  doing  without  bonbons  and  nuts;  putting  a  car 
fare  into  the  little  charity  box  on  the  dressing-table,  and 
walking  instead  of  riding  to  school :  performing  services 
for  mamma  and  earning  silver  pieces  to  give  away — are 
all  bits  of  self-denial;  but  the  children  who  chose  in  this 
way  to  buy  the  Easter  flowers  for  the  hospital  would  have 
been  rewarded  had  they  seen  the  happiness  they  conferred. 

Possibly  you  cannot  think  of  a  hospital  as  a  cheerful 
place,  and  you  feel  that  it  would  break  your  heart,  if  you 
were  ill,  to  have  to  go  away  from  home  and  be  milled  by 
anybody  else  except  your  own  mamma.  On  the  few  oc- 
casions when  you  have  been  ill,  how  sweet  and  tender  she 
has  been !  caring  for  you  so  lovingly,  and  giving  you  all 


her  time,  letting  the  others  do  without  her.  It  was  so 
charming  to  have  mamma  all  to  yourself,  it  almost  made 
up  for  the  pain  and  the  bitter  medicine.  But  if  I  could 
take  you  to  some  children's  hospitals  which  I  know  all 
about,  and  where  I  like  to  go.  you  would  change  your 
minds  as  to  any  want  of  cheer.  Of  course  there  are  many 
little  faces  there  sharp  and  drawn  with  pain,  but  a  hospi- 
tal is  a  place  for  the  relief  of  suffering,  and  the  inmates  of 
its  wards  are  so  carefully  nursed,  and  so  kindly  watched 
by  physicians,  that  they  are  always  hoping  to  get  better. 
Hoping  and  yet  fearing,  for,  strange  as  it  seems,  the  chil- 
dren sometimes  cry  when  they  are  well  enough  to  go  home 
to  their  mothers. 

The  homes  of  the  very  poor  are  not  clean  and  comfort- 
able, and  the  children  of  such  parents  too  often  are  used 
to  blows  and  abuse.  In  the  children's  ward  they  hear 
only  gentle  words;  they  are  treated  with  love;  and  al- 
though they  suffer,  there  are  many  pleasant  things  done 
to  help  them  forget  the  pain.  The  dolls,  the  toys,  the  pic- 
ture-books, the  little  tray  with  the  invalid's  meal  tempting- 
ly arranged,  the  prayers  morning  and  evening  in  the  ward, 
the  ladies  who  come  and  sing,  and  the  ladies  who  come  and 
tell  funny  stories  or  read  beautiful  chapters  out  of  God's 
word — all  these  make  the  hospital  heavenly  to  a  child  who 
has  lived  in  one  room  in  a  crowded  tenement.  To  such 
a  child  a  clean  white  bed  of  his  or  her  own,  the  wide,  clean 
hospital  aisles,  the  great  windows  letting  in  floods  of  sun- 
shine, the  pictures  on  the  walls,  and  the  growing  plants 
and  vines,  are  all  parts  of  a  new  life,  not  forgotten  when 
health  returns,  and  with  it  the  roughness  of  former  days. 

The  Easter  flowers  give  kind  Christian  women  an  op- 
portunity to  tell  the  little  children  in  the  hospital  that 
wonderful  story  which  is  so  familiar  to  you,  the  beauti- 
ful story  of  the  first  Easter  morning.  Even  in  this  land 
there  are  children  who  hear  it  for  the  first  time.  They 
open  wide  eyes,  and  their  cheeks  glow,  as  they  hear  why 
it  is  that  at  Easter  the  bells  ring  so  joyously,  the  grand 
organs  peal,  and  the  children  in  churches  and  Sunday- 
schools  unite  with  choirs  in  singing  anthems  because  the 
Lord  has  risen.  Sometimes  the  pretty  nurse,  with  the 
clean  white  cap  over  her  smooth  hair,  and  the  snowy 
apron  covering-  her  gray  dress,  takes  a  child  in  her  lap, 
and  while  two  or  three  others  cuddle  close  against  her 
arms,  and  lay  their  faces  upon  her  shoulder,  she  reads 
from  the  Holy  Book  about  the  mournful  day  when  Jesus 
was  crucified. 

They  laid  Him  in  a  tomb  cut  out  of  a  rock,  and  a  great 
stone  was  rolled  up  to  the  door.  On  the  morning  of  the 
third  day,  very,  very  early,  a  mighty  angel  came  from  hea- 
ven and  rolled  the  stone  away;  but  when  the  disciples  and 
the  women  who  had  loved  Him  arrived  at  the  place,  the 
Lord  was  not  there;  He  had  risen  from  the  sleep  of  death, 
and  was  walking  in  the  garden  among  the  lilies.  Ever 
since,  flowers  have  been  symbols  of  the  resurrection.  All 
through  the  cold,  long  winter,  when  the  snow  falls,  and 
the  rivers  are  frozen,  and  the  winds  blow,  like  the  trumpets 
of  a  storm-king  calling  his  forces  to  battle,  the  flowers  are 
fast  asleep.  Spring  comes  tiptoeing  in,  and  up  come  the 
snow-drops,  the  crocuses,  and  the  jonquils.  By-and -l>y 
hepatica  ventures  into  the  warm  corner  by  the  fence,  and 
arbutus  stirs  under  the  brown  pine  needles,  the  grass 
grows  green  on  the  hill-sides,  and  the  blossoms  return  to 
the  orchards.  As  one  of  our  sweetest  poets  has  said: 

"God  does  not  give  us  strange  flowers  every  year. 
When  the  spring  winds  blow  through   the  pleasant  places, 
The  same  dear  thing?  lift  up   tliu  ^alne  old  faces; 
The  violet  is  here." 

I  like  to  think  that  as  the  flowers  come  back  each 
spring  to  show  us  there  is  no  death  in  nature,  that  life  is 
always  conquering  death,  so  Easter  is  the  pledge  that  for 
all  who  love  and  serve  the  Lord  there  is  a  life  that  shall 
never  end — a  life  of  joy  beyond  the  grave.  And  that  is  why 
we  are  so  glad  when  we  exclaim,  "  The  Lord  has  risen  !" 
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AUTOGRAPHS. 

BY  CHARLES  MERCER  HALL. 

V^EARLY  every  one  has  a  "  hobby,"  or,  as  some  people 
1\  ('all  it  (rather  unfairly,  I  think),  a  "craze," for  collect- 
tog  something  of  little  or  great  value — foreign  stamps, 
birds'  eggs,  fossils,  specimens  of  ore  and  rock,  relics  of  va- 
rious kind,  etc. 

A  ''  hobby, "however,  which  I  have  come  to  think  one 
of  the  best  and  most  interesting,  and  for  which  I  threw 
over  everything  else  long  ago,  is  that  of  autograph  col- 
lecting. When  one  thinks  of  the  millions  of  people  who 
know  how  to  write,  and  that  no  two  write  exactly  alike,  it 
will  be  seen  at  once  that  for  this  reason  a  person's  hand- 
writing  must  be  characteristic  to  some  extent  of  the  writer. 
Indeed,  a  little  book  was  published  in  London  some  time 
ago  on  the  Philosophy  of  Handwriting,  in  which  the  au- 
thor claimed  that  the  character,  disposition,  and  tempera- 
ment of  a  person  could,  generally  speaking,  be  determined 
by  his  handwriting,  oftentimes  from  his  signature  alone. 
And  again,  a  few  lines  of  the  writing  of,  say,  John  Adams, 
ought  surely  to  possess  very  much  more  interest  to  every 
one  than  a  piece  of  a  chair  he  once  sat  in,  for  in  the  writ- 
ing one  has  not  only  a  piece  of  the  great  man's  handiwork. 
but  also  a  visible  expression  of  some  of  his  thoughts  or 
ideas.  Therefore  an  autograph  letter  is  worth  several 
times  the  value  of  a  mere  signature. 

Perhaps  I  can  offer  a  few  words  of  advice  to  some  of  my 
young  friends  who  are  interested  in  this  subject.  In  the 
first  place  I  must  tell  them  that  politeness  is  absolutely 
essential.  Whenever  possible,  a  stamped  envelope,  prop- 
erly addressed,  should  be  enclosed :  this  rule  must  always  be 
followed  out,  for  one  cannot  expect  a  great  and  busy  man  to 
take  the  trouble  to  address  the  envelopes,  nor  yet  to  spend 
his  income  011  postage-stamps,  to  oblige  unknown  admir- 
ers. This  advice  was  given  me  by  the  mother  of  the  late 
Bayard  Taylor  several  years  ago.  The  following  form  is 
one  that  might  be  used  to  almost  any  one: 

1  CUF.STF.R  AVKNUE,  WASHINGTON,  D.C., 

January  25,  1SSG. 

SIR, — I  greatly  desire  to  add  your  autograph  to  my  collection.  If 
you  can  spare  enough  of  your  valuable  time  to  do  so,  will  you  kindly  do 
me  the  honor  of  sending  me  your  signature  ? 

Trusting  vou  will  pardon  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in  troubling 
and  hoping  to  hear  from  you,  I  am,  sir, 

Verv  respectfully  yours, 
To . 

A  form  similar  to  this  has  brought  me  dozens  of  an- 
swers.    Some  answer  by  return  mail,  but  I  have  had  to 
wait   in   one    instance  nine   months,  and  in    two  others 
j  over   a  year,  ere  I  received  a  reply.      So   I   say  be   pa- 
tient, and  don't  be  discouraged,  and  if  after  a  year  has 
.  elapsed  you  have  received  no  reply,  write  again.     Some 
i  may  advise  you  not  to  do  this,  but  I  can  see  no  objection, 
:  as  your  tirst  note  may  have  been  lost  or  mislaid.      I  have 
1  had  tliis  happen  several  times,  and  a  second  letter   lias 
brought  me  a  courteous  reply. 

If  one  purposes  to  collect  autographs  systematically,  it 

';  is  always  well  to  begin  in  the  right  way,  and  classify  them 

according  to  profession  or  rank :   Presidents,  cabinet  offi- 

'cers.  Senators,  members   of  Congress,  royalty,  poets,  au- 

!  thors,  composers,  artists,  scientists,  explorers,  inventors, 

foreign  ministers,  clergymen,  etc.,  etc.     Then  it  is  well  to 

draw  a  line  somewhere,  and  not  allow  the  collection  to  in- 

I  elude  any  and  all  persons.     The  autographs  of  all  the  Pre- 
|sidents.  Vice-Presidents,  and  cabinet  officers  are  valuable, 
las  are  most  of  the  Senators,  whilst  perhaps  not  fifty  of  tin  »e 

of  the  Representatives  in  Congress  are  ever  worth  much 
: more  than  the  paper  on  which  they  are  written,  unless  one 
purposes  to  get  the  autographs  of  each  Congress  complete. 

I 1  say  this  simply  as  a  collector,  and  with  all  respect  to  the 
honorable  gentlemen  who  serve  their  country  in  the  lower 
hall  of  the  Capitol.    But  if  a  Representative  should  intro- 
duce a  bill  or  make  a  speech  in  Congress  which  attracts 


the  attention  of  the  whole  land,  or  win  fame  through 
some  honorable  means,  then  I  would  say.  get  his  auto- 
graph if  you  can.  In  the  same  way  the  collector  ran  use 
his  discretion  as  to  State  officers  and  city  officials.  No 
one.  four  years  ago,  ever  dreamt  that  the  Mayor  of  Buffalo 
would,  a  short  time  later  on,  hold  the  highest  office  in  the 
nation's  gift. 

An  autograph  collector,  to  be  successful,  should  read 
the  papers  carefully,  know  as  much  as  possible  about  the 
history  and  literature  of  his  time  and  of  times  gone  by, 
and  always  have  a  purpose  in  writing  for  a  particular  au- 
to- raph,  not  obtaining  it  merely  for  the  sake  of  increasing 
the  size  of  his  collection.  If  he  can  give  the  history  of 
the  writer  of  every  autograph  he  possesses,  only  think 
what  a  vast  amount  of  useful  information  he  can  store 
tip  in  process  of  time,  and  what  interesting  anecdotes 
might  be  gathered  in  connection  with  this  delightful 
labor. 

"Perseverance  conquers  all  things.''  I  began  my  col- 
lection not  quite  ten  years  ago  with  the  autographs  of  two 
English  bishops,  Lord  Nelson,  Lord  Strad broke  (the  old- 
j  est  living  English  peer),  Sir  R.  Philimore  and  Sir  Trav- 
ers  Twiss  (two  great  lawyers).  A  few  months  later,  on 
coming  to  America,  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  ease  with 
which  I  obtained  the  autograph  of  President  Hayes;  and 
spurred  on  by  what  I  then  considered  the  greatest  success 
possible,  I  have  gradually  increased  my  collection  until  it 
now  numbers  almost  six  hundred,  and  contains  the  names 
p  pf  si  pine  of  the  greatest  people  we  read  of  in  the  events  of 
to  (lay  and  of  the  century  gone  by. 

Among  my  American  autographs  are  those  of  fifteen 
Presidents,  eight  Vice-Presidents,  and  forty  cabinet  Secre- 
taries; and  among  the  others  are  to  be  found  the  names 
of  John  Hancock,  William  Pinckney,  Francis  Hopkinson, 
Robert  Morris,  the  financier  of  the  Revolution,  James  G. 
IMaine,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  John  C.  Calhoun, William  H. 
Seward,  General  Winfield  Scott,  General  W.  S.  Hancock, 
General  Sheridan,  and  the  two  Shermans,  Jefferson  Davis, 
A.  J.  Dallas,  Robert  E.  Lee,  Robert  Toombs,  Oliver  Ells- 
worth, George  F.  Edmunds,  Captain  Eads,  Whittier  the 
poet,  Mark  Twain,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Longfellow, 
Edison,  Robert  Fulton,  the  inventor  of  the  steam-boat,  the 
two  Senators  Ferry,  Captain  Gatling,  of  Galling  gun  ce- 
lebrity. Lieutenant  Greely,  of  arctic  fame,  Albert  Gallatin, 
Fitz-Greeue  Halleck,  the  late  Vice-President  Hendricks, 
George  W.  Cable,  W.  D.  Ho  wells  and  Marion  Harland 
the  novelists,  Andrew  Johnson,  Rufus  King,  Benson  J. 
Lossing,  Generals  McClellan,  Meade,  and  Fitz-John  Por- 
ter, Xast  the  caricaturist,  Oliver  Optic,  Admirals  Golds- 
borough  and  Porter,  Bishop  Quintard  of  Tennessee  (the 
only  Q  in  my  collection),  Representative  Roosevelt  of 
New  York.  Charles  Sunnier,  Francis  E.  Spinner,  whose 
curious  signature  we  see  on  so  many  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  notes,  Bayard  Taylor,  .lames  Russell  Lowell, 
E.  B.  Washburne,  Senators  Vance  and  Voorhees  (the 
"tall  sycamore  of  the  Wabash"),  Eleazer  Wheelock,  the 
founder  of  Dartmouth  College,  Chief-Justice  Waite,  and 
others. 

Among  my  foreign  autographs  are  those  of  Matthew 
Arnold,  Arabi  Pasha,  the  Egyptian  rebel ;  Alma-Tadema, 
Marcus  Stone,  Sir  John  E.  Millais.  and  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton,  artists;  Generals  Wolseley,  Graham.  Evelyn 
Wood,  Redvers  Buller,  "Chinese"  Gordon,  and  his  broth- 
er. Sir  Henry  W.  Gordon,  who  is  Commissary-General  of 
the  British  army,  Napier  of  Magdala,  Ponsonby;  Lord 
j  Charles  Beresford,  Captain  Sir  Lambtoii  Loraine,  R.N., 
the  hero  of  the  Virgin! us  episode  of  many  years  ago;  Rob- 
ert Browning,  John  Bright,  Monsignor  Cupel:  Cardinals 
Newman  and  Manning:  Charles  Dickens;  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  Adelina  Patti,  Oscar  Wi  Ide ;  the  Orleans  princes 
Henri,  Due  d'Aumale,  Philippe,  Comte  de  Paris.  Jean,  Due 
de  Chartres,  and  Frederick,  Prince  do  Joinville;  and  va- 
rious others  of  greater  or  lesser  repute. 
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AN  EASTER  FESTIVAL  AT  WASHINGTON. 

WHILE  the  curious  customs  belonging  to  certain  sea- 
sons in  other  countries  are  well  known  to  many  of 
our  readers,  comparatively  few  have  heard  of  the  egg- 
rolling  carnival  that  takes  place  every  Easter  Monday  at 
the  national  capital.  We  evidently  have  the  mother 
country  to  thank  for  the  introduction  here  of  egg-rolling, 
for,  as  near  as  the  writer  can  learn,  the  practice,  in  all 
probability,  was  first  brought  to  Washington  by  a  family 
from  England,  in  some  parts  of  which  country  it  still  ex- 
ists. Chainbers's  Book  of  Days  says  that  the  custom  of 
distributing  the  "pace"  or  "pasche  ege," which  was  once 
almost  universal  among  Christians,  is  still  observed  by 
children  and  by  the  peasantry  of  Lancashire.  Even  in 
Scotland,  where  the  great  festivals  have  for  centuries  been 
suppressed,  the  young  people  still  get  their  hard-boiled, 
dyed  eggs,  which  they  roll  about  or  throw,  and  finally 
eat.  So  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  custom  of  egg-rolling, 
so  largely  enjoyed  by  the  children  of  Washington,  is  by 
no  means  of  local  or  even  of  American  origin. 

For  many  years  the  slopes  surrounding  the  Capitol 
were  used  by  the  children  for  their  Easter  sport,  but  as 
the  trampling  by  thousands  of  feet  did  great  injury  to  the 
terraces,  it  was  found  necessary  to  forbid  it  there.  Moved 
possibly  by  a  feeling  of  sympathy  with  the  many  anxious 
little  hearts  in  the  threatened  breaking  up  of  their  cher- 


ished day,  President  Hayes,  hearing  of  the  trouble,  caused 
public  notice  to  be  given  that  there  was  at  least  one  place 
where  egg-rolling  might  be  enjoyed  without  restraint,  and 
that  was  in  the  White  House  grounds.  The  invitation 
so  kindly  extended  was  gladly  accepted,  and  in  each  suc- 
ceeding year  the  grassy  mounds  near  the  mansion  have 
been  thronged  with  happy  children. 

The  new  ground  is  in  many  respects  better  adapted  for 
the  sport  than  the  old.  That  portion  of  which  the  chil- 
dren take  possession  on  Easter  Monday  is  directly  in  the 
rear  of  the  White  House,  and  the  ground  is  just  uneven 
enough  to  cause  the  eggs  to  roll  easily  over  the  grass. 
There  on  every  Easter  Monday  may  be  seen  an  army  of 
small  men  and  women, 

"  Some  in  rags,  and  some  in  tags, 
And  some  in  velvet  gowns," 

but  always  with  baskets  full  of  bright-colored 
hard  -  boiled    eggs.       Mothers,  elder    sisters,  or 
nurses  accompany  the  younger  children,  carry- 
ing baskets  containing  lunch;  for  it  is  an  all- 
day  affair,  and  mightily  offended  indeed  would 
the  little  people  be  were  anybody  to  suggest  leaving  before 
sundown. 

Though  rolling  and  playing  ball  with  the  eggs  are  the 
principal  amusements  of  the  day,  the  children  do  not  con- 
fine themselves  to  these  alone.  There  are  various  little 
games  of  their  Own  invention  which  they  play  with  the 
eggs,  the  most  popular  being  one  called  "picking."  Two 
children  knock  the  smaller  ends  of  their  eggs  together 
until  one  is  broken ;  it  then  becomes  the  property  of  the 
possessor  of  the  stronger  egg,  the  victor  being  expected  to 
eat  the  broken  oiie  on  the  spot.  Another  sport  is  to  see 
who  can  throw  an  egg  the  greatest  distance.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  no  one  has  as  yet  succeeded  in  throwing  an  egg 
over  the  Washington  Monument. 

The  eggs  do  not  by  any  means  do  all  the  rolling,  how- 
ever, for  the  small  boys  and  babies  seem  to  find  quite  as 
much  fun  in  rolling  themselves  down  the  fresh  green 
slopes  as  in  chasing  the  eggs. 

During  the  day  the  children  have  many  visitors.  Few 
residents  of  Washington  who  can  manage  to  spare  an 
hour  or  so  fail  to  visit  the  grounds,  and  many  hearts  are 
made  light  by  the  sight  of  so  many  happy  little  people. 
Visitors  to  the  capital  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  in 
Washington  on  Easter  Monday  come  to  see  the  sport,  and 
carry  away  the  remembrance  of  it  as  one  of  their  plea- 
santest  recollections.  Presidents  with  their  families  and 
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"friends  are  always  deeply  interested  spectators.  When 
there  were  children  at  the  White  House,  they  used  to  join 
the  throng-  in  the  sports,  while  the  elders  viewed  the  amus- 
ing scene  from  the  portico. 

The  presence  of  the  distinguished  tenants  of  the  Execu- 
tive Mansion  is  always  a  source  of  much  gratification  to 
the  children.  Last  year,  the  day  being  exceptionally  fine, 
a  greater  number  of  children  than  usual  came  to  the  place, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  secure  the  doors  of  the  house 
to  keep  inquisitive  little  folks  from  overrunning  it  in  their 


efforts  to  see  the  new  President.  They  proved  the  stronger 
power  in  the  end,  however,  for  President  Cleveland  finally 
yielded  gracefully,  and  gave  a  reception  in  the  East  Room, 
to  which  only  children  weiv  admitted.  The  little  ones 
fairly  overwhelmed  him  in  their  anxiety  to  shake  him  by 
the  hand.  One  bright-eyed  little  fellow  presented  the 
President  with  an  egg,  assuring  him  that  he  had  "plenty 
more  in  his  basket.''  Then  they  left,  happy  and  content- 
ed, and  greatly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  their  own  im- 
portance. 
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DKCATI-R,  TEXAS. 

DEAK  POSTMISTRESS.— I  send  you  a  story  about 
my  pet  puilet.  I  am  the  little  girl  who  wrote  to 
yi  iu  about  the  Busy-Bee  Club  Christmas  before 
last.  Nearly  all  of  our  peach-trees  are  in  bloom  : 
we  have  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  trees,  and 
had  a  great  many  peaches  last  year.  I  send  you 
some  flowers,  and  also  some  cedar  elm;  all  of 
these  have  come  out  already.  Bess  and  I  have 
fifteen  young  chickens,  and  Have  found  from  six 
i  urkey  hens  thirty-one  turkey  eggs  ;  we  have  to 
scramble  through  a  great  many  briars  and  over 
!••  >eks  to  get  to  the  turkeys'  nests.  I  have  a  horse 
of  my  own.  a  saddle  blanket  that  I  made  myself, 
;i  saddle,  and  a  bridle.  I  like  very  much  to  ride, 
and  my  mother,  my  sister,  and  myself  very  often 
go  out  riding.  I  am  now  nine  years  old,  and  have 
made  one  of  my  winter  dresses,  and  am  guing  to 
make  all  my  summer  dresses.  To-day  Bess  and 
I  took  a  box  and  put  some  shelves  in  it,  and  we 
use  it  for  a  cabinet ;  we  have  a  piece  of  lead  ore 
from  Colorado,  a  piece  of  petrified  wood,  and  a 
lit  I!.'  white  piece  of  stone  shaped  like  an  equilat- 
eral triangle.  There  are  a  great  many  petrified 
shells  here.  Bess  and  I  have  a  little  room  of  our 
own.  KATE  H. 

Here  is  the  little  story : 

THE  LIFE  OF  PULLET  GRAY. 

When  T  first  came  to  this  world  I  was  a  little 
bit  of  a  thing.  I  crept  under  my  mother's  wings, 
aud  there  I  staid  until  my  other  sisters  and  bro- 
thers came  out,  and  then  my  mother  took  us  out 
of  the  nest,  and  scratched  for  us  and  fed  us  with 
worms.  Every  night  some  little  girls  came  out 
and  caught  my  mother  and  her  family,  and  put 
us  in  a  box  and  covered  us  uptight.  My  mother 
clucked  to  us  and  cuddled  us  up  warmly.  We 
went  on  growing  until  we  grew  to  be  large  hens 
and  roosters,  (me  day  my  mother  said  she  w  as 
going  to  leave  us  to  scratch  for  ourselves.  Oh, 
what  hard  work  it  was!  At  night  we  all  went 
up  in  a  tree,  and  the  wind  blew,  and  we  could 
hardly  stay  up  in  the  tree.  At  last,  one  day  I  got 
up  on  a  nest  aud  laid  a  pretty  yellow  egg.  Oh, 
hnw  pretty  it  looked,  lying  there  in  the  sunshine  ! 
Every  day  I  laid  a  pretty  egg,  until  at  last  I  had 
laid  a  great  many.  Then  I  wanted  to  sit.  Some 
little  girls  caught  me  and  shut  me  up  in  a  dark 
place.  At  last  they  put  me  up  in  my  old  nest. 
and  put  a  lot  of  boards  over  me.  At  night  tln-y 
let  me  off,  and  I  flew  up  into  a  tree.  The  next 
day  I  sat,  and  there  I  had  to  stay  three  long  weeks. 
Then  I  had  nine  pretty  little  pets  of  my  own.  I 
scratched  for  them,  and  covered  them"  with  my 
wings.  One  night  two  of  them  froze  to  death, 
aud  one  rainy  day  one  more  of  them  died,  and  so 
now  I  have  only  six.  I  used  to  keep  them  in  a 
tight  box.  and  after  a  while  I  took  them  up  in  a 
tree,  and  now  they  go  about  alone,  and  I  am  lay- 
ing eggs  again  to  have  some  more  pretty  little 
chickens. 


BARKIE.  CANADA. 

As  I  have  not  seen  anything  about  Barrie  in 
HA  I:PEU'S  YOCNG  PEOPLE.  I  thought  I  would  write 
In  you.  Barrie  is  about  sixty-four  miles  ninth  of 
r  y  of  Toronto.  It  lies  at  the  head  of  Kemp- 
enfeldt  Bay.  which  is  about  eight  and  a  half  miles 
I  nig.  and  runs  into  Lake  Simcoe.  It  is  beautiful- 
ly situated,  as  it  is  built  on  the  slope,  which  is 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  and  runs 
down  to  the  hay.  and  there  is  a  very  nice  \  i- -\v 
of  the  town  from  the  bay.  The  Town  louneii 
have  sent  a  water-color  painting  and  some  very 
nice  views  to  England  to  he  shown  at  the  Colo- 
nial Exhibition,  so  if  any  of  the  young  people  go 
there  this  summer  they  can  see  what  a  nice  place 
Barrie  is.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  how  we  amuse 
ourselves  in  this  northern  country.  You  may  be 
sure  we  have  lots  of  sleigh-riding,  as  the  snow 
comes  about  the  middle  of  November  or  the  first 


week  in  December,  and  does  not  go  away  until 
the  last  of  March.  We  have  good  skating  on  the 
hen  there  is  not  too  much  snow,  but  when 
there  is.  we  can  go  to  the  skating  rink.  We  have 
good  fun  ice-boating,  but  we  do  not  go  so  fast  as 
they  do  on  the  Hudson  River;  I  am  going  to  try 
and  have  a  new  ice  boat  for  next  winter,  some- 
thing like  tile  Scud,  and  then  I  shall  be  able  to  go 
faster,  but,  now  the  spring  is  coming  on.  I  am 
looking  to  the  fun  we  have  down  the  lake  camp- 
ing. 1  have  a  nice  little  sail-boat,  and  there  are 
three  boys  besides  myself  who  go  down  the 
lake  for  a  week  or  two' to  a  place  called  Starva- 
tion Island,  about  twenty-six  miles  from  Barrie. 
which  is  a  nice  place  for  camping :  there  are  good 
fishing-grounds  and  good  hunting,  and  it  is  about 
one  mile  from  the  mainland,  so  that  if  we  run  out 
iif  provisions  it  is  not  far  to  go  for  more.  This  is 
a  nice  bay  for  swimming  in.  Some  nights  you 
can  see  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  boys  in  swim- 
ming ;  but  we  cannot  go  in  off  the  Esplanade  un- 
til the  last  train  goes  by.  at  8.45,  as  the  track  is 
"ii  the  Esplanade.  Last  summer  a  young  man 
swam  across  the  bay.  which  is  about  one  and 
one -eighth  miles.  The  government  is  talking 
about  making  a  canal,  called  the  Trent  Valley, 
and  if  made,  it  will  come  right,  into  Kenipen- 
feldt  Bay,  and  that  will  make  things  pretty  lively 
in  Barrie.  The  Town  Council  have  offered  to  give 
a  bonus  and  exemption  from  taxes  for  a  certain 
time  to  any  one  who  will  start  a  manufactory  here. 
Some  of  the  enterprising  men  of  our  town  are 
trying  to  get  an  elevator  built,  and  I  think  they 
will  do  so  this  summer,  so  as  to  have  it  ready  for 
next  winter's  use.  GEORGE  C. 


ORBISONIA,  PENNSYLYAMA. 

lam  writing  to  tell  Pansy  that  I  tried  her  cam  ly, 
aud  think  it  is  very  nice  indeed,  but  it  would  have 
been  pleasanter  if  I  had  had  her  to  help  me  make 
it.  1  would  like  to  have  had  her  try  a  receipt  of 
mine  for  chocolate  caramels,  but  I  cannot  find  the 
receipt  anywhere :  I  am  so  sorry,  for  I  know  she 
would  have  liked  it  ever  so  much.  I  wrote  you 
a  letter  once  before,  but  it  was  not  printed'.  I 
have  three  brothers  aud  two  sisters.  One  of  my 
brothers  is  a  sailor,  and  when  he  was  at  the  south 
he  bought  a  monkey  and  a  parrot ;  the  monkey 
was  for  me,  aud  the  parrot  for  my  sister.  The 
former  was  very  tame,  and  we  would  let  him  go 
free  sometimes,  and  he  would  run  up  the  apple- 
trees,  and  make  such  lovely  jumps.  I  grew  very 
fund  of  him.  and  he  of  me :  he  would  sit  on  my 
>h"uMt-r  and  let  me  carry  him  around,  and  hang 
tail  to  my  ringer,  and  do  many  other  things 
that  I  cannut  stop  to  relate.  Well,  when  winter 
came  hi-  missed  being  out,  and  he  hadn't  a  large 
enough  cage,  and  if  I  would  let  him  loose  in  the 
In  HIM-  he  would  tear  everything  up.  so  finally  we 
decided  to  send  him  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  of 
Philadelphia  It  was  hard  for  me  to  give  him  up, 
but  I  thought  it  \vasforhisgood.  Polly  is  living 
yet.  and  is  a  very  great  pet.  She  loves  to  sit  on 
mother's  *hou]der  and  pull  out  her  hair-pins. 
1'i'lly."  hops,  laughs,  whistles,  aud 
goes  like  the  chickens.  ADDIE. 

I  think  you  did  the  kindest  possible  thing  for 

•  t  in  .sending  him  to  the  "Zoo."    Itisrath- 

near  of  a  splendid  receipt  for 

is  which  is  mislaid,  and  I  hope  you  will 

si  H  in  ilise,  ,vi-r  its  lading-place,  and  send  it  to  the 

Little    II.  Jll-e-1,1   .'j.el'S. 


of  the  gymnasium,  aud  I  shoot  there  sometimes 
I  have  a  gun  that  will  shoot  twenty-five  car- 
tridges, one  right  after  the  other.  I  go"  out  hunt- 
ing jack-rabbits  and  sage-hens. 

REYNOLDS  J.  B.  (an  army  boy). 


FOHT  BIDWELL,  CAI.IFIIBMA. 


te  scoo.  ere  are  two  par  of  rings  for  the 
men  and  one  pair  for  the  buys.  There  are  ropes 
and  poles  to  climb,  boxing-gloves,  clubs  to  swing, 


a  trapeze  to  swing  on.  and  there  an-  parallel 
poles.  A  shooting-gallery  is  attached  to  the 
gymnasium.  MARK  J.  L. 


MtMNA,  MICHIGAN. 

Mr  DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— Although  I  am  not 
one  of  your  younger  readers,  I  enjoy  HAMPER'S 
Yor.Nu  PEOPLE  very  much,  especially  the  illustra- 
tions, which  grow  finer  all  the  time.  Tin-  inter- 
esting "Jo"  reminds  me  of  a  girl  I  know,  to 
whom  similar  things  have  happened.  In  fact, 
the  illustrations  resemble  her.  Alice  M  M.  wish- 
ed some  of  the  girls  to  correspond  with  her.  uid 
I  have  written  her  a  letter,  which  I  hope  she  will 
receive.  I  live  in  the  township  of  Hudson,  in 
southern  Michigan,  and  one  mile  and  a  half  from 
Medina— a  pretty  little  village  situated  on  the 
Tiffin,  consisting  of  two  hundred  inhabitants. 
The  bones  of  many  deer  are  picked  up  on  the 
river's  banks,  aud  the  country  about  affords 
lovely  subjects  for  sketching,  i'rom  the  cupola 
of  my  school,  Oak  Grove  Seminary,  we  can  look 
down  upon  the  river.  Back  of  the  sciiool  grounds, 
a  man.  while  ploughing,  came  upon  the  bones  of 
an  Indian.  Upon  our  farm  we  find  many  Indian 
relics,  aud  but  a  little  way  off  are  some  woods, 
where  was  once  the  Indians'  council  grounds. 
Besides  the  view  of  the  village  from  our  house,  is 
a  pretty  lake,  at  which  there  are  boats,  and 
which  people  visit. for  fishing.  It  is  joined  by 
two  others,  aud  we  go  there  quite  often  on 
sketching  tours,  also  a  few  miles  from  here,  to  a 
large  lake,  the  Indian  name  of  which  is  Miche- 
maneto.  We  never  ride  in  the  steamers,  but  go 
out  in  small  row-boats,  to  sketch  or  listen  to 
"sweet  music  on  the  water."  Upon  its  north- 
western shore  is  a  great  mound,  about  which  are 
many  legends.  Now  is  gone  the  wigwam's  wel- 
come peace-pipe's  smoke— all  the  warriors  pass- 
ed away— but  the  lake,  with  verdant  banks,  re- 
mains. I  would  like  to  correspond  with  a  girl  of 
any  age  over  sixteen.  SARAH  PHELPS  (Box  63). 


DECATI'B,  ILLINOIS. 

I  am  a  little  boy  twelve  years  old.  I  have  taken 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  ever  since  it  was  pub- 
lished, and  like  it  very  much.  I  have  three  ca- 
naries :  their  names  are  Oliver  Twist,  Dick,  and 
Fay.  I  went  to  New  Orleans  last  spring,  and  had 
a  nice  time.  LYNN  M.  B. 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK. 

I  am  thirteen  years  old,  and  study  music,  dan- 
cing, shorthand,  and  Latin,  besides  my  usual 

t  school  exercises.  I  want  to  tell  you  about  a. 
festival  that  I  was  in,  on  March  nth.  whieli  was 
composed  of  ten  dances:  the  "Swedish  Sailor 
(English),"  "Normandy  Peasant,"  •Quadrille 
Ancienne  Dutch,"  "Tyrolese  Peasant."  "  Seven 
Planets."  "Japanese,"  "Grecian."  and  "Hun- 
garian Gypsy."  I  was  in  the  Swedish  dance,  and 
my  brother  was  in  the  sailor  dance.  The  direct- 

t  or  gave  us  so  few  rehearsals  that  I  was  a  little 
nervous  as  how  it  would  come  off.  being  myself 
the  leader  of  our  dance.  In  the  sailor  dance,  a 
little  boy  couldn't  see  why  he  had  to  go  from  his 
partner,  and  consequently  he  had  to  run  across 
the  stage  to  the  place  he  belonged  ;  this  excited 
a  great  deal  of  amusement  among  the  specta- 
tors. The  boys  and  girls  in  the  Kermiss  had  a 
great  deal  of  fun  in  the  rehearsals,  especially  at 

I  the  Academy  of  Music.  They  had  a  carnival  last 
year,  and  expect  to  have  one  next  year. 

I  am  collecting  nearly  everything,  as  newspa- 
pers, newspaper  cuttings,  stamps,  coins,  and  nu- 
merous other  things,  and  I  would  like  to  corre- 
spond with  boys  and  girls  all  over  the  world. 
Correspondence  in  English  and  shorthand  (Pit- 
man's method).  ROBERT  VAN  IHKIISTINE. 

164  Lafayette  Avenue. 


FORT  BIDWRLI.,  CALIFORNIA, 

I  am  eleven  years  old.  I  go  to  school,  and 
study  grammar,  geography,  spelling,  arithmetic, 
writing,  drawing,  history  of  the  United  States, 
and  Latin  root  words.  In  some  of  these  studies 
I  am  just  beginning,  but  I  expect  to  know  a  good 
deal  more  about  them  before  the  term  ends.  We 
i  gymnasium  near  the  school-house.  I  can 
turn  a  somersault  in  the  air.  Papa  is  teaching 
me  to  •  >xing-gloves,  and  many  other 

things.    There  is  a  shooting-gallery  on  one  side 


PHILADELPHIA.  I'*  •.  v-»  1 1  ,sn. 

I  am  very  fond  of  our  paper,  and  I  think  "  Jo's 
Opportunity"  is  a  very  nice  story.  It  is  the  first 
of  Mrs.  Lillie's  stories  that  I  have  ever  read.  I 
am  going  to  read  "Nan."  I  am  very  fond  of 
reading  and  letter-writing,  and  I  am  'also  very 
fond  of  crocheting.  Mamma  and  I  are  making 
an  Afghan.  I  am  twelve  years  old.  but  have 
never  gone  to  school.  Mamma  teaches  my  three 
sisters  aud  myself  at  home.  1  study  reading, 
writing,  spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  and 
Scholar's  Companion,  and  read  history.  We  were 
all  away  last  summer  at  Ocean  Beach,  New  Jer- 
sey. We  had  a  rented  cottage  near  Shark  River, 
and  had  a  very  nice  time  rowing  on  the  river.  I 
had  such  a  good  time  when  I  was  away  then 
that  I  would  like  to  send  some  mom  y  to  the 
Sea-side  Hospital.  Where  shall  I  send  it.  and 
to  whom?  We  have  a  gray  horse  named  Kitty 
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Clover,  a  little  blue  Skye.  Dick,  and  a  cat  named 
Pepper.  \Ve  used  to  have  an  owl.  but  he  died. 
\\  ho  lire  the  Little  House-keepers,  and  what  do 
they  do?  I  am  very  fond  of  cooking.  With  love, 

KATIE  W. 

The  Little  House-keepers  are  girls  like  yourself, 
who  try  to  learn  all  t hey eau  about  house-keeping, 
chiefly  by  helping  their  mothers,  and  quite  often 
by  forming  little  cooking  and  sewing  clubs. 
They  report  their  success  to  the  Postmistress. 

Any  contributions  sent  to  Sister  Catharine.  St. 
Mary's  Free  Hospital  for  Children.  407  and  409 
West  Thirty-fourth  Street,  will  be  applied,  on  re- 
quest, to  the  Sea-side  Hospital  of  that  institu- 
tion.   

THE  NEW  CASABIANCA. 

"Oh-li !"  Paul  lifted  a  wistful  face  to  the  fad- 
ing sunshine  as  he  closed  the  book  he  had  been 
reading  with  a  long-drawn  sigh.  Paul  was  by 
nature  delicate  and  slight,  and  his  quiet,  absent- 
minded  way  had  earned  for  him  the  name  of 
"Moon-gazer."  On  this  dull  afternoon  in  August 
he  had  found  a  small  volume  of  Mrs.  Hemans's 
poems,  and,  stealing  to  his  room,  had  read  over 
and  over  again  her  "  C'asabianca."  until  he  could 
have  repeated  the  lines  from  memory  without 
one  hesitation.  His  vivid  imagination  had  dis- 
tinctly pictured  the  shipwreck  scene,  and  his 
mind 'was  full  of  the  incident.  Paul  leaned  his 
chin  on  the  window-sill  in  his  room  and  remain- 
ed lost  in  thought,  until  a  voice  came  harshly  in 
upon  his  reverie,  calling : 

"Paul :  Paul :  Father  wants  you  down  at  the 
dock.  Smith's  Lize  passed  and  said  so." 

••  \Vh-what.  'Manda?"  Paul  called  in  return, 
not  having  taken  in  the  message. 

••  c<  une  down,  simpleton,  and  I'll  tell  you." 

Pasi  laid  the  book  of  poetry  in  his  washstand 
drawer,  and  slowly  went  down  to  the  kitchen, 
•where  his  buxom  sister  'Manda  was  ironing. 

''Been  asleep?"  inquired  'Manda. 

'•  N-no.    'Manda.  what's  father  want?" 

"Don't  know.  But  hurry  up  and  get  down  to 
him  :  lie's  '\vay  over  at  Horsefoot  Bend  Dock." 

Reusing  himself  to  the  long  run  before  him. 
Paul  snatched  his  hat  and  started  off  at  a  splen- 
did pare,  for  Horsefoot  Bend  was  on  the  shore  at 
a  point  two  miles  distant,  and  probably  father 
was  iu  a  hurry.  A  high  wind  had  suddenly  blown 
up.  and  the  dark  wind  clouds  were  chasing  each 
other  through  the  heavens  as  Paul  hurried  on, 
now  running,  now  walking.  When,  breathless 
and  weary,  lie  reached  the  lonely  little  spot 
known  as"  Horsefoot  Bend,  he  found  his  father 
eagerly  watching  for  him  from  a  small  yacht 
moored  to  the  old  dock. 

"Come  on,  Paul!"  called  the  tall  fisherman. 
"The  waves  grow  higher  every  minute,  boy,  and 
I  must  get  this  fish  home  afore  dark.*' 

Paul  hastened  on,  and  presently  saw  that  the 
yacht  and  a  small  row-boat  in  tow  were  well 
laden  with  freshly  caught  fish. 

"Have  you  been  out  alone,  father?" 

"No.  child.  But  Tompkins  wuz  sick  from  bein' 
in  the  sun  this  ruorniu'.  and  hez  gone.  Here,  I 
can't  take  that  row-boat  in  tow  through  sich  a  sea 
as  this  Mind  it  here  for  me  until  I  send  a  strong 
lad  to  pull  it  home.  There,  be  keerful,  and  doau't 
go  to  ilreamin'."  The  yacht  had  started  off  be- 
fore the  last  word,  and  Paul  was  left  sitting  on 
the  edge  of  the  dock,  holding  the  end  of  the  row- 
boat's  rope,  which  his  father  had  first  securely 
tied  to  one  of  the  posts  of  the  dock.  "Tew  bad 
I  can't  afford  a  wagon  to  lug  the  fish  home  by 
land.  boy.  But  mind  your  eye,  and  doau't  get 
skeery."  called  the  father  from  the  yacht,  as  he 
hoisted  his  sail  and  managed  the  rudder  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  The  little  yacht  tipped  wild- 
ly in  the  wind,  and  the  waves  seemed  almost  to 
swallow  her  as  she  bore  away.  Presently  the 
white  sail  disappeared  entirely  as  the  yacht  pass- 
ed around  one  of  the  points  of  land  which  mark- 
ed the  limit  of  the  bend. 

Paul  was  left  alone.  Not  a  house  was  within 
the  range  of  his  sight.  Before  him  were  dark, 
wild  waters  and  a  cloudy  sky;  back  of  him 
stretched  a  long,  desolate  waste  of  sand,  with 
just  a  dark  line  on  the  horizon  where  the  woods 
lay.  The  row-boat  tossed  restlessly  on  the  waves, 
arid  seemed  striving  to  break  from  its  fastening. 
Twilight  grew  deeper  and  deeper,  and  there  sat 
Paul,  his  short  legs  dangling  over  the  water,  one 
hand  holding  on  his  hat,  while  the  other  grasped 
the  rope. 

An  hour  passed.  Darkness  had  come  on,  and 
Paul  was  very  tired.  Still  he  could  not  change 
his  position,  for  the  wind  seemed  strong  enough 
to  carry  him  off  his  feet,  and  one  step,  one  stum- 
ble, mi-lit  send  him  into  those  wild  waves. 

Another  hour  had  passed.  Numb  and  heavy, 
Paul  clung  to  the  timber  post  for  support.  Of 
what  was  he  thinking? 

"Casabiauca  staid  until  he  died.  I  loved  him 
for  it.  and  I  ought  not  feel  so  tired— so  tiredl. 
Why  doesn't  father  come,  I  wonder?"  Drowsi- 
ness was  fast  creeping  over  Paul.  "  I  must  take 
care  of  this  for  father:  father  trusted  me  with 
it.  If  I  only  didn't  feel  so  tired — so  tired  !"  His 
thoughts  grew  uiore  and  more  disconnected. 
"Casahianca  staid— I  must  take  care— father 
trusted  me — m-m-r-r — "  Paul  was  asleep. 

For  an  instant  he  remained  in  the  strange  po- 
sition into  which  he  had  fallen,  his  head  against 


the  post,  his  shoulder  on  the  rope  which  fastened 
the  row-boat  to  the  dock:  then  the  row-boat 
lurched  wildly,  and  the  little  figure  fell  down 
I  into  the  dark  water.  There  was  no  cry.  no 
struggle,  for  Paul's  head  struck  the  post  before 
he  reached  the  water,  and  he  sank  into  the  hun- 
gry waves  stunned  and  passive. 

Half  an  hour  later,  when  the  wind  had  ceased 
and  the  clouds  had  cleared.  Paul's  father  and  a 
stalwart  lad  reached  the  dork  at  Horsefoot  Bend. 
The  night  was  dark  no  longer,  for  a  slender  new 
moon  shone  in  the  sky.  and  the  man  and  boy 
stopped  in  dread  when  they  saw  no  creature  on 
the  dock. 

"  Paul :  Paul !"  called  the  father,  in  a  strangely 
husky  voice. 

"  Wait.  Mr.  Wilson."  said  the  boy  who  was  with 
him :  "he  may  be  iu  the  boat." 

IU'  father  made  no  answer,  but  rushed  to  the 

edge  of  the  dock,  with  a  wild  look  on  his  blanched 

I  face.    No  one  was  in  the  boat,  but  tangled  in  the 

>  rope  was  a  boy's  small  arm,  for  Paul  had  sunk 

but  a  foot  or  two.  being  caught   by  the  rope 

around  his  wrist.    The  lantern  which  "Mr.  Wilson 

carried  flashed  on  the  small  white  hand,  and  the 

father  could  not  hope  that  this  was  not  Paul,  for 

his  senses  would  not  deceive  him. 

"He's  jest  fallen  asleep.  Mi-.  Wilson,"  said  the 
boy,  when  Paul's  head  rested  on  his  father's  arm, 
while  the  rough  countryman  kissed  the  still  lips 
passionately. 

"  Paul.  Paul,"  murmured  the  father. 

"See  how  peaceful  he  looks."  continued  the 
boy  ;  "  he  must  'a  gone  without  a  struggle.  He 
was  too  good  fur  this  world,  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
thet's  how  you  must  take  it-" 

"Yes."  said  the  father,  "too  good  fur  this 
world,  he  wuz.  I  always  feared.  Those  big-eyed, 
white-faced  little  '-haps  never  be  meant  fur  this 
airth.  But.  oh.  Paul.  Paul,  my  tiny  boy  !" 

There  was  a  little  funeral  two  days  later,  and 
many  tears  \v> T.  >hrd  over  the  "moon-gazer." 
When  Mr.  Wilson  had  a  small  white  stone  set 
over  Paul's  grave,  every  one  wanted  a  long  de- 
scription of  the  child's  peculiar  death  engraved 
upon  it.  But  when  the  stone  had  been  placed, 
and  people  could  see  it.  they  read,  below  tin 
name  and  age  of  little  Paul.  "  Of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven."  HELENE  GKEANELLE. 

This  story  is  very  beautifully  told,  but  I  wish 
it  might  have  had  a  brighter  ending,  iu  the  time- 
ly rescue  of  little,  faithful  Paul. 


one  too.  We  raised  a  good  many  young  ones,  and 
sold  them  to  some  people  who  wanted  some.  Our 
teacher  has  this  paper  instead  of  a  text-book,  for 
the  Fourth  Reader  class.  CARRIE  B. 


BUFFALO.  Nuw  YOKK. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. — I  have  something  to  tell 
you  about  one  of  my  little  nieces,  which  may  in- 
terest your  readers.  Our  little  Marjorie,  at  two 
years  of  age.  was  very  fond  of  playing  truant,  and 
one  night,  when  saying  her  evening  prayer, she 
added  to  her  usual  requests  the  petition,  "  and 
please  God,  make  me  strong,  so  I  can  run  away." 
But  more  recently,  having  changed  her  mind  on 
the  subject  of  truancy,  she  prayed,  "and  God 
save  me  from  running  away."  One  dayshe  push- 
ed her  little  sister  Helen  down,  and  when  some 
one  asked, "  Marjorie.  d  id  y  >u  push  Helen  down?" 
she  answered.  "  I  didn't  let  her  stand  up."  Can 
any  of  the  bright  boys  and  girls  who  read  HAK- 
PEK'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  give  me  some  attractive 
subjects  for  compositions.  I  would  like  some 
for  my  boys  and  girls  at  school.  J.  B.  H. 


Hnft.  LAKE  COUNTY,  COLORADO. 

My  brother  Lyman  takes  this  nice  paper.  We 
like  "Two  Arrows"  and  "Jo's  Opportunity" 
very  much.  We  take  tive  other  papers_.  For 
pets,  I  have  a  nanny-goat,  that  I  drive  iu  har- 
ness. I  am  nine  years  old,  and  never  was  out  of 
sight  of  snow.  NELLIE  EDITH  H. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  am  very  fond  of  painting,  but  have  never 
taken  lessons  ;  though  my  cousin  has  given  me  a 
little  instruction.  I  cannot  do  very  much.  I  hope 
to  become  a  pupil  of  the  Academy  of  Design  of 
ilii-  rtiy  when  1  am  far  enough  advanced  in  my 
studies.  I  am  making  some  little  Easter  pre- 
sents, using  painted  egg-shells,  and  I  found  some 
of  the  patterns  iu  last  year's  Easter  number  of 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  I  love  to  read  and 
crochet,  and  I  am  making  some  lace  for  an 
apron  now.  I  attend  the  Wyoming  Girls'  Gram- 
mar School,  but  at  present  am  too  ill  to  leave  my 
room,  and  I  thought  I  would  like  to  see  a  letter 
of  mine  in  the  Post-office  Box.  I  have  no  pets 
now,  but  we  used  to  have  a  canary  named  _A1- 
thuselah.  and  we  gave  him  to  our  cousins.  His 
name  suits  him  well  now.  for  he  is  very  old.  I 
wish  Ro-ie  (alter.  Stuttgart,  Germany,  would 
please  correspond  with  me.  I  am  thirteen,  and 
will  be  fourteen  in  August.  A.  S.  BOWMAN. 

917  Spring  Garden  Street. 


HOMESTEAD,  LOUISIANA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  away  down  in  Louisiana,  on  a 
plantation  on  the  Mississippi  River.  There  are 
no  towns  very  near  by,  but  there  is  a  very  small 
one  about  ten  miles  from  here,  called  Lake  Provi- 
dence. We  have  a  little  school  about  three  miles 
from  here,  called  Transylvania,  that  my  brothers 
and  I  attend.  We  go  every  day  on  horseback. 
I  have  a  canary-bird,  and  one  of  my  brothers  has 


John  11.  ('.,  Fred  .11.  I!..  Walter  A..  Whi|iple  J., 
Bertha  H..  Kuiiire  A. .Maude  1...  Pearl  and  Lillian 
t'.,  Teddie  D..  Mary  L.  M.,  K.  O.  S.,  Horace  G., 
Mil}  11..  James  F.  K.,  Lloyd  S..  Lou  L.  T..  M.-lvin 
F.,  Charlie  Vf.  I)..  Daniel  I!.,  S.  J.  L..  Justice,  Fra- 
zer  S.  31..  Amy  I'..  Clem.  C..  Fred  S.  C.,  H.  Y.,  Bes- 
sie P..  Tommy  F..  Itobbie  S..  Ida  L.,  lilanche  X.  L., 
lieimie  J..  Grace  SI..  Joe  1).,  Elsie  and  Etta  D., 
Willie  J.  D..  Joe  K.  W.,  Gulielmer  P.  I,.,  Morrie  L., 
Virginia  T.,  llallie  II..  Emma  U.  I!..  Grace  B.  K., 
Itichard  K.,  1'earlie  S..  Mary  A.  H..  Carrie  Ford 
II.,  Mary  P.  I)..  Kthel  S.  A..  Florence  0.,  E.  W.  W., 
Elsie  B..  Nellie  I)..  S.  Mjrna  H.  I,..  Itobert  C.  W., 
Tliomas  H.,  May  F..  George  S.  Y..  Violet  I...  Elise 
A..  H.  I).  R.,  Percy  S..  Blanche  P..  May  Tillie  C.  H., 
Ethel  S.  A..  Clan-lire  E.  S..  Bcaohie  L..  Ora  A.  M., 
Pink  M..  Mary  It.  W..  Worthington  P.,  Macgie  Y. 
H.,  C.  and  L.,  Maud  L.  II..  Florence  Ella  W..  J.  W. 
I).,  Maud  E.  C.,  Grace  1!..  Minnie  G.,  J.  C.  B.,  Mag- 
trie  It.,  and  Florence  E.  P.:  Will  you  all  accept 
thanks  fur  your  very  pleasant  letters? 


PUZZLES  FltOM  YOUNG  CONTIUUUTWRS. 
No.  1. 

THREE    ENIGMAS. 

1- — First  in  man.  not  in  boy. 

Second  in  happiness,  not  in  joy. 
Third  iu  cracker,  not  in  bread. 
Fourth  in  arbor,  not  in  shed. 
Fifth  in  dog.  not  in  cat. 
Sixth  iu  mouse,  not  in  rat. 
Whole  is  the  name  of  a  popular  play 
Which  I  would  like  to  see  some  day. 

S.  ADELE  MORAND. 

J.— First  in  pond,  not  in  lake. 

Second  in  bread  and  in  cake. 

Third  in  dale,  not  in  hill. 

Fourth  in  noisy,  not  in  still. 

Fifth  in  sun.  not  in  moon. 

Sixth  in  tea.  not  in  spoon. 
My  whole  is  much  used  at  the  circus. 

ROBERT  P.  R. 

3.— In  hair,  not  in  heir. 
In  cape,  not  in  tear. 
In  tape,  not  in  ark. 
In  light,  not  in  dark. 
In  stem,  not  in  roi  >t 
Whole  is  a  beautiful  useful  fruit. 

CLARENCE  G. 


No.  a. 

TWO   EAST   SQUARES. 

1.— 1.  A  quick,  sharp   sound.    2.  Part  of  the 
body.    3.  A  continent.    4.  Part  of  a  mountain. 

2.— 1.  A  national  symbol,    i.  Tardy.    3.  A  mi- 
nute particle.    4.  Precious  stones. 

ROBERT  P.  M. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  335. 
No.  1. — Scowl — Cowl.    Scow.    Owl.    Cow. 

No.  2.—  MAY  TAN 
A  C  K  ALE 
YEA  NED 

No.  3.— Rook.  .lay 

No.  4.— Tampa.  Fernandina.  Sweetwater.  Ho- 
mer. Waterloo.  Reading.  La  Crosse. 
Albany.  Helena.  Dover.  Salem.  Su- 
perior. 

The  answers  to  charades  on  page  340.  No.  384, 
are  :  1.  Yin-aigre.  2.  Drap-eau.  3.  Tour-billon. 
4.  Tourte-r-eau.  5.  Parle-meut.  6.  Havre-sac.  7. 
Bois-seau. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Mamie  Klotz,  E.  Dowling.  S.  Adele  Morand, 
May  W.  Ensign.  Ellis  and  Eddie  Markens.  Mary 
E  Bishop.  George  Caruthers.  Lucille  Smith.  Fan- 
nie  Evan*,  i  hail'  -  I)  Curtis.  Emma  St.  C.  Whit- 
ney. Arthur  Blake.  Allen  Bobbins.  C.  R.  A..  H.  JJ. 
Rochester.  Edith  Alban.  Maggie  Brown.  Ethel  B., 
Robert  H.  Muller.  Mabel  s.  Iioer.  Cliff,  Ferdinand 
Keidel,  Blithedale,  Malcolm  Shipley.  Jean  B.  G., 
Dimple  Dodd  Ernest  F-  Burchard.  R.  D.  Walker, 
Miller  M<-Xaught.  Gabrielle  A.  Rosse.  Bertha  Dav- 
is  .1  c~i.  Bolander.  Bert  S.  Elliott,  Richt  Keason, 
Barnwell  s  Muart.  Gertrude  i '.  Underbill.  Marie 
Hixou.  Julie  M.  Fanning.  Francie  Dumond.  Harry, 
Hart  Deutse,  Robbie  Mary  Lee.  Hallie  H..  Clar- 
enre  (;..  I..  Arline,  Florence  E.  Jarmau,  Beth  De 
Wiit.  and  Grace  P.  Hayes. 


[For  EXCHANGES,  see  2d  and  M  pages  of  cover.] 
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HOUSE-HUNTING    IX    THE    WOODS. 
"Well,  my  dear,  how  do  you  think  that  will  suit,  us; 

THE  YELLOW  DOG. 

BY  GEORGE  COOPER. 

I  NEVER  had  a  kennel, 
I  never  owned  a  name, 
Yet  everywhere  I  wander 
I'm  not  unknown  to  fame. 


The  year  round  I  go  tramping 
O'er  highway,  field,  and   bog, 

And  no  one  cares  about  me, 
For  I'm  a  yellow  dog. 

No  nice  bell   ever  tinkled 

About  my  shaggy  neck, 
Nor  have.  I  any  blanket 

My  scanty  sides  to  deck. 
If  anything  is  missing 

When  by  the  farms  I  jog — 
A  fowl   or  leg  of  mutton  — 

Oil,  it's  the  yellow  dog! 

I  oft  in  parlor  windows 

See  pugs  and  poodles  trim; 
They  perk  their  silky  ears  tip, 

And  snarl  out,  "Look  at  Aim.'" 
For  sticks  and  stones  a  target, 

As  if  I  were  a  frog. 
Oh,  life  is  very  stirring 

If  you're  a  yellow  dog. 

So  up  and  down  I'm  tramping. 

But  one  thing  is  my  gain  : 
As  I'm  considered  worthless-. 

I  never  wear  a  chain. 
Some  kindly  hand  will   feed  me 

While  carelessly  I  jog; 
I'm  not  so  black  as  painted, 

Though  I'm  a  yellow  dog. 


THE     BOY,    THE    I3IJ.LY,    A. TCI)     THE    ASH-BOX A.    PICTURE 

MORAL.— IT  is  A   VERY  POOR  GAME   THAT  TWO  CAN'T  PLAY  AT. 
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THE  CARE  OF  KITTY 
CAT. 

BY  LILLIE  E.  MORGAN. 

S  there  ever  a  greater  joy 
than    the    possession    of    a 
"  brand-new"    kitty    cat    like 
the  one  in  the  picture  on  page 
405  '.    New  every  way ;  new  to  you, 
new  to  the  world,  and  almost  new 
to  itself. 

I  dare  say  there  are  not  many  little  girls 
who  have  not  known  this  joy,  and  who  do  not  remember 
tbe  delightful  feeling  when  papa  comes  home  with  some- 
thing very  much  alive  in  his  pocket,  and  says,  "I've 
brought  you  a  kitty  cat";  or  when  aunty  sends  a  basket 
from  the  country,  the  lid  of  which  keeps  bobbing  up  and 
down  in  a  mysterious  sort  of  way,  while  from  the  well- 
lined  inside  come  long-drawn-out  meows.  And  oh,  the 
delight  of  opening  the  basket,  and  seeing  how  its  fright- 
ened little  inmate  will  cling  to  you!  Dolly's  and  Birdie's 
noses  are  quite  out  of  joint  now.  and  kitty  wins  first  place 
in  your  heart  as  she  cuddles  up  close  to  your  breast  in  per- 
fect fearlessness. 

Just  as  the  possession  of  kitty  is  a  joy  to  a  little  girl,  so 
the  danger  of  its  having  fits,  getting  thin  and  weak,  or 
perhaps  dying,  is  her  greatest  childish  grief;  and  if  any 
one  were  to  tell  her  that  it  was  her  own  fault  that  her  pet 
was  dead,  it  would  almost  break  her  heart;  and  yet,  very 
likely,  it  would  be  true,  not  because  she  was  unkind  to  it, 
but  because  she  was  too  kind. 

Probably  if  pussy  had  been  with  her  mamma  cat  she 
•would  not  have  died,  because  her  mamma  would  not  have 
given  her  anything  but  what  was  good  for  her  to  eat,  and 
would  have  made  her  take  long  sleeps.  Well,  when  a 
cunning  little  kitten  is  taken  from  its  mamma  cat,  and 
given  to  a  little  girl  to  care  for,  she  takes  the  place  of  its 
mamma,  and  if  she  does  not  know  how  to  take  care  of  it, 
she  is  often  very  cruel  even  in  her  effort  to  be  kind  to  it. 
But  as  the  rules  for  caring  for  it  are  very  simple  and  very 
easily  remembered,  there  is  no  reason  why  any  little  girl 
should  ever  be  a  bad  mamma  to  her  kitty  cat. 

The  first  thing  you  must  do  after  you  get  your  kitty  is 
to  give  her  a  saucer  of  milk;  but  you  must  prepare  it  for 
her.  Many  little  girls,  and  grown-up  ones  too,  are  apt 
to  think  it  must  be  new  milk,  or  even  cream.  Now  new 
milk  is  too  strong  for  a  young  kitten,  and  cream  is  far  too 
rich.  The  milk  should  either  be  skim-milk  or  half  milk 
and  half  water,  and  it  must  always  be  boiled,  and  for  the 
first  three  months  it  must  be  given  warm — remember 
warm,  not  hot.  And  remember,  also,  you  must  never,  un- 
der any  circumstances,  give  her  cream ;  it  is  bad  for  full- 
grown  cats,  and  is  sure  to  make  a  young  kitten  very  sick, 
and  may  perhaps  kill  it. 

Just  as  soon  as  kitty  has  taken  her  milk,  she  should  be 
allowed  to  sleep,  unless  she  wants  to  play;  but  usually 
she  will  go  to  sleep  after  eating.  Do  not  wake  her  up,  for 
it  is  natural  for  kittens  to  sleep  nearly  all  day  for  the  first 
few  weeks  after  they  are  born  ;  that  is  their  growing  time, 
and  it  is  almost  as  bad  for  it  to  be  wakened  from  its  grow- 
ing nap  to  play,  or  be  carried  around  in  your  arms  and 
squeezed  almost  to  death,  as  it  would  be  for  your  rose-tree 
if  you  should  pull  it  out  of  the  ground  every  little  while 
to  look  at  its  roots. 

"  But  I  want  my  kitty  to  play  with  me,"  you  will  say. 

Very  good.  You  also  want  your  baby  brother  to  play 
with  you:  but  you  have  to  wait  until  he  grows  strong 
enough  to  do  it.  So  it  is  with  kitty ;  every  day.  it  is  grow- 
ing stronger,  and  wants  less  sleep.  While  it  is  only  a 
baby  cat  you  must  be  patient.  About  sundown  it  will 


waken,  even  when  very  young,  and  want  to  play ;  then 
you  can  handle  it,  roll  with  it.  and  romp  to  your  heart's 
content,  and  it  will  do  you  both  good,  because  kitty  has 
had  her  growing  sleep,  and  it  is  natural  for  her  to  play  at 
that  time.  If  you  wait  until  she  wakens  naturally  from 
her  sleep  you  will  have  twice  as  much  fun  with  her,  be- 
cause she  wants  to  play  then. 

As  kitty  grows  you  will  want  to  give  her  meat;  but  do 
not  do  it  until  she  is  three  or  four  months  old — in  fact,  al- 
most a  grown-up  cat.  Kitty  is  sharp  enough  to  catch 
mice  if  she  needs  meat,  and  as  that  is  the  kind  of  meat  na- 
ture intended  her  to  eat,  it  will  not  hurt  her;  any  other 
kind  will  make  her  cross  and  scratchy,  thin  and  weak. 

"  But  may  I  give  my  kitty  just  a  little  gravy  ?'' 

No,  you  may  not;  that  is  worse  for  her  than  the  meat; 
it  is  too  rich,  and  it  has  pepper  and  salt  in  it.  and  nature 
provides  pepper  for  her  in  the  peppergrass  which  kitty 
sometimes  takes  as  a  medicine,  and  the  milk  has  all  the 
salt  she  requires  in  it. 

"  May  I  give  her  cake  and  bread,  then  ?" 

No;  neither  cake  nor  bread — in  fact,  nothing  but  milk 
and  water  until  she  is  three  or  four  months  old,  it  you 
want  her  to  be  a  fine,  fat,  glossy  kitty  cat. 

When  kitty  is  about  two  months  old  you  will  perhaps 
want  to  teach  her  tricks.  For  example,  if  you  want  her 
to  learn  how  to  jump  over  your  clasped  hands,  set  the 
saucer  of  warm  milk  on  the  floor,  kneel  down  before  it, 
with  kitty  by  you,  clasp  your  hands,  and  say,  "jump, 
kitty,  jump."  Do  this  before  each  meal,  and  do  not  give 
her  the  milk  until  she  does  jump,  and  in  a  short  time  she 
will  know  the  trick  perfectly. 

After  she  has  finished  her  meat,  kitty  will  wasli  her 
face,  and  you  can  teach  her  very  easily  now  to  want  to 
be  brushed  off  also  by  taking  a  whisk-broom  regularly 
to  sweep  her  off  with.  1  iiad  a  cat  which  not  only  came  to 
be  swept  off  after  every  meal,  but  would  give  me  no  rest 
if  I  did  not  get  a  cloth  and  dry  him  all  over  if  he  got  wet 
in  the  dew  or  a  shower  of  rain.  This  same  cat  I  taught 
to  take  long  walks  with  me  by  calling  him  to  come  when 
I  went  for  a  ramble;  if  he  got  tired,  he  would  lie  down 
in  the  road  and  cry  to  be  carried.  I  spoiled  him  by  car- 
rying the  first  few  times  he  did  it,  and  never  could  break 
him  of  the  habit. 

If  your  kitty  should  get  cross,  refuse  to  play,  or  take  her 
milk,  or  lie  in  her  usual  warm  place,  seeking  some  cooler 
one,  she  has  fever;  if  you  can  take  her  to  the  Park,  or  by 
running  water,  she  will  find  the  medicine  she  needs.  If 
not,  six  drops  of  aconite  in  a  glass  of  water  will  help  her 
wonderfully;  set  her  milk  and  drinking  water  out  of  her 
way,  and  give  her  the  medicine  regularly  every  two  hours 
until  she  seems  better;  you  can  easily  tell  when  she  is  bet- 
ter by  her  begg'iug  for  food.  But  your  kitty  is  not  likely 
to  have  fits,  fever,  or  weakness  if  you  always  remember 
to  let  her  sleep  as  much  as  she  wishes  for  the  first  three 
months.  For  four  months  at  least  you  must  give  her 
nothing  but  milk  and  water  to  eat;  be  sure  the  milk  has 
been  boiled,  and  all  cream  taken  off.  and  be  sure  it  is 
served  warm — not  hot.  When  she  is  full  four  months 
old  you  can  give  her  a  little  bit  of  raw  meat  once  in  a 
while,  but  no  gravies  or  hot  or  greasy  food,  or  pepper  or 
salt. 

It  is  not  good  to  confine  a  kitten  to  the  house  all  the 
time.  Cats  require  fresh  air,  as  all  other  living  crea- 
tures do,  and  you  should  get  your  kitty  into  the  habit 
of  going  out-of-doors  for  a  time  every  day.  and  at  the 
same  hour  every  day.  If  the  weather  is  cold  or  wet,  she 
will  prefer  to  stay  in-doors,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  better 
that  she  should  go  out  for  a  short  time:  and  if  there  is 
some  hay  or  straw  for  her  to  nestle  in,  she  will  not  be  cold 
even  in  very  cold  weather.  If  she  will  not  go  willingly, 
entice  her  out  with  some  tidbit  of  warm  food. 

Remember  these  rules,  and  kitty  is  sure  to  grow  up 
strong,  glossy,  and  fat. 
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THE  EASTER  RABBIT. 

BY  AGNES  CARR  SAGE. 

THIS  Easter  morn  in  the  Rhine  land, 

_I_    The  German  land  over  the  sea, 
And  forth  in  the  early  dawning 

Come  the  children,  full  of  glee — 
Fair  Lena,  and  Hilda,  and  Hensel, 

And  wee  Max,  sturdy  and  bold — 
Eager  to  join  in  the  Easter  hunt 

For  eggs  of  silver  and  gold. 

For  there  runneth  a  sweet  old  legend. 

That  when  all  the  world  doth  sleep, 
A  dear  little  long-eared  rabbit 

From  his  cosy  hole  doth  creep, 
And  brings  gay  rainbow  treasures, 

Which  he  hides  with  his  tiny  paws 
Down  deep  'mid  the  shrubs  and  flowers, 

Like  an  Easter  Santa  Claus. 

Then  away  he  flits  at  the  gleaming 

Of  the  dancing  sun's  first  ray. 
Which  bids  the  children  rise  and  greet 

T-he  Resurrection  Day. 
So  with  carol  and  shout  and  laughter 

'Neath  the  budding  trees  they  pass, 
And  seek  for  the  gifts  of  the  rabbit 

In  the  long  lush  moss  and  grass. 

And  oh,  what  bright  Easter  emblems 

Those  lowly  green  nests  disclose! 
Eggs  like  the  hues  of  the  sunset, 

Azure,  and  yellow,  and  rose. 
While  a  world  of  deep  awe-struck  wonder 

Shines  in  the  little  one's  eyes 
As  they  whisper,  "  No  bird  could  have  laid  them 

But  a  bird  of  Paradise." 


FISHES. 

BY  SARAH  COOPER. 

IT  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  study  the  every-day  life  of 
fishes.  Living  as  they  do  in  the  water,  and  keeping 
out  of  sight,  our  only  hope  of  observing  them  is  from  an 
occasional  glimpse,  which  gives  little  opportunity  to  learn 
their  habits  and  peculiarities.  Preserved  specimens  are 
not  of  much  help;  they  serve,  however,  to  remind  us  that 
much  of  the  charm  of  fishes  lies  in  the  grace  of  their 
movements,  and  in  the  peculiar  lustre  which  plays  upon 
their  sides  as  they  glide  through  the  water,  but  which  is 
soon  lost  after  death. 

Fishes  are  well  adapted  to  swimming'.  Their  shape  is 
such  as  to  move  with  the  least  possible  friction,  and  they 
are  further  aided  by  the  smooth,  slimy  coating,  which 
generally  consists  of  scales  overlapping  each  other  like 
tiles  oil  a  roof. 

Dr.  Hartwig  says  of  fishes:  "We  wisely  endeavor  to 
imitate  this  peculiar  form  in  the  construction  of  our  ships, 
yet  the  rapidity  with  which  the  fastest  clipper  cleaves  the 
waters  is  nothing  to  the  velocity  of  an  animal  formed  to 
reside  in  that  element.  The  flight  of  an  arrow  is  not 
more  rapid  than  the  darting  of  a  tunny,  a  salmon,  or  a 
gilt-head  through  the  water.  Every  part  of  the  body 
seems  exerted  in  this  despatch ;  the  fins,  the  tail,  and  the 
motion  of  the  whole  backbone  assist  progression;  and  it 
is  to  this  admirable  flexibility  of  body,  which  mocks  the 
efforts  of  art,  that  fishes  owe  the  astonishing  rapidity  of 
their  movements." 

On  examining  the  backbone  of  a  fish  you  will  find  it 
to  consist  of  circular  vertebra1,  which  are  concave  at  each 
end.  The  space  between  the  vertebrae  is  filled  with  a 


jelly-like  substance,  giving  great  freedom  of  motion. 
The  ribs  are  not  much  curved,  and  are  attached  to  the 
spinal  column  at  one  end. 

The  fins  are  chiefly  used  to  balance  the  fish  in  an  up- 
right position,  while  the  principal  swimming  organ  is  the 
tail,  which  is  set  vertically  at  the  end  of  the  spine,  so  as  to 
work  from  side  to  side. 

As  the  weight  of  the  body  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
surrounding  water,  most  fishes  are  supplied  with  a  "  swim- 


Fio.  1.— SEA-HORSE. 
(From  "Uooker's  Xatural  History.") 

bladder,"  which  connects  with  the  oesophagus,  and  which, 
being  filled  with  air,  assists  the  fish  to  rise  or  sink  in  the 
water. 

Fishes'  gills  are  leaf-like  bodies  lying  in  cavities  on 
each  side  of  the  neck,  and  covered  by  plates  called  gill- 
covers;  they  may  often  be  seen  gently  moving  when  a 
fish  is  in  its  native  element.  You  may  also  notice  the 
gills  in  fishes  that  have  been  arranged  on  a  string  for  con- 
venience in  carrying;  in  such  cases  it  is  customary  to  put 
the  string  through  the  "gill-slit." 

The  breathing  of  fishes  we  shall  find  to  be  a  very  sim- 
ple process.  All  the  air  they  require  is  contained  in  the 
water,  which  enters  freely  at  the  mouth,  passes  over  the 
gills,  and  escapes  at  the  gill-slit.  The  blood,  continually 
circulating  through  the  gills,  absorbs  oxygen  from  the 
water,  and  becomes  purified.  This  breathing  from  water 
resembles  the  act  of  swallowing,  with  the  important  dif- 
ference that  the  water  passes  to  the  gills,  and  not  to  the 
stomach. 

We  sometimes  say,  when  a  fish  is  taken  out  of  the  river, 
that  it  dies  for  want  of  water.  Strictly  speaking,  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  that  it  dies  for  want  of  air.  Surround- 


FIG.  2.— FLYING-FISH. 
(From  "Hooker's  Xatural  History.") 

ed  as  it  is  by  air,  the  fish  can  make  no  use  of  it  because 
it  is  not  mixed  with  water,  and  the  poor  creature  flounces 
and  throws  itself  uneasily  about  as  it  slowly  suffocates. 

Fishes  are  generally  well  supplied  with  teeth,  since  they 
grow  not  only  on  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  but  are  some- 
times found  on  the  tongue  and  the  throat.  They  have 
also  large  eyes  without  any  lids.  They  have  no  external 
ears,  yet  they  evidently  notice  sounds.  Fishermen  are 
aware  of  this  fact,  so  they  carry  on  their  sport  in  profound 
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Fie.  3.— NEST    OF   SUNFISH. 

silence,  and  the  boys  and  girls  who  accompany  them 
must  leave  off  their  fun  and  laughter  until  the  fishing  is 
over. 

Fishes  feed  upon  small  mollusks,  or  upon  other  fishes, 
often  devouring  their  own  young.  The  stomach  of  a  fish 
which  we  once  dissected  contained,  to  the  great  surprise 
of  the  children  who  were  watching,  three  small  fishos  and 
several  crahs,  which  we  thought  an  abundant  supply  for 
one  meal. 

These  inoffensive-looking  creatures  live  in  continual 
warfare,  first  pursuing  their  prey,  and  then,  in  turn,  flying 
from  their  own  enemies.  They  have  probably  more  to 
suffer  in  this  way  than  other  animals,  for  a  great  many 
enemies  are  waiting  to  pounce  upon  them,  their  eggs,  and 
their  young  ones. 

Flying-fishes  (Fig.  2)  often  leap  into  the  air  in  large 
companies  to  escape  pursuit,  and  their  blue  bodies  and 
silvery  wings  glisten  prettily  in  the  sunlight.  Even  here 
they  sometimes  meet  with  new  dangers  from  the  greedy 
gulls  and  other  sea-birds,  so  they  find  safety  neither  in  the 
water  nor  in  the  air.  The  large  fins  of  these  fishes  act 
like  wings,  and  enable  them  to  take  long,  lo\v  leaps  into 
the  air,  but  they  have  no  power  of  raising  themselves  aft- 
er having  once  left  the  water. 

The  eggs  of  fishes  are  tiny  affairs,  covered  with  a  thin 
skin,  so  transparent  that  the  young  fish  may  be  seen  tum- 
bling about  inside  for  a  day  or  two  before  it  is  hatched. 


When  the  baby  fishes  first  leave  the  egg  they  swim 
about  for  some  time  with  the  yolk-bag  hanging  under- 
neath the  body:  they  take  no  food  during  this  time, 
but  are  nourished  by  the  oily  contents  of  the  yolk-bag. 
Fishes  produce  large  quantities  of  eggs,  a  single  cod- 
roe,  for  instance,  having  been  found  to  contain  nine 
million  eggs.  Generally  fishes  take  no  care  of  their 
eggs  or  their  young  ones.  There  are  exceptions,  how- 
ever, to  this  rule,  and  some  kinds  of  fishes  prepare 
nests  in  the  bottom  of  streams,  like  the  sun  fish  in  the 
picture  (Fig.  3),  while  the  stickleback  builds  a  true 
nest  of  grass  and  weeds  fastened  together  with  the 
sticky  slime  of  his  own  body  (Fig.  4).  There  is  a  hole 
entirely  through  the  nest,  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
that  water  may  constantly  flow  over  the  eggs.  The 
male  defends  the  nest  bravely,  for,  strangely  enough, 
among  fishes,  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  fathers  to  build 
the  nest  and  care  for  the  young  ones. 

The  eggs  of  the  sea-horse  (Fig.  1)  are  well  taken  care 
of  by  the  males,  which  have  a  pouch  in  the  lower  part 
of  their  bodies  especially  for  carrying  them.  The  fe- 
males have  no  such  pouch. 

One  would  scarcely  suspect  this  odd-looking  sea- 
horse, with  its  long  snout,  of  being  a  fish.  It  has  a 
singular  habit  of  twisting  its  tail  round  some  branch 
of  sea-weed  and  standing  upright  in  the  water,  as  if 
watching  all  that  takes  place  around  it.  Being  a  poor 
swimmer,  it  often  floats  with  the  sea-weed  for  long 
distances  in  this  erect  position. 

Tropical  birds  and  flowers,  we  know,  are  brilliant 
in  color;  so  also  are  the  inhabitants  of  tropical  oceans. 
We  noticed  this  peculiarity  in  jelly-fishes  and  in  shells, 
and  the  same  is  true  with  regard  to  fishes.  Some  of 
the  gayest  fishes  live  among  the  coral  reefs.  The  warm 
waters  in  which  tlie  coral  polyps  thrive  and  spread 
their  flower-like  tentacles  to  the  sun  are  further  en- 
livened by  glittering  fishes,  which  glide  in  and  out 
among  the  brilliant  coral  branches,  and  remind  us  of 
the  similar  fact  that  dazzling  birds  hover  over  the 
brightest  flowers. 

We  might  suppose  that  these  lowly  creatures  would 

not   pay  much   regard   to   beauty   in   selecting   their 

mates,  but,  with  fishes  as  with  every  other  species  of 

animal,  there  are  points  of  difference,  which  we  would 

probably  not  notice,  but  which  lead  to  the  selection 

of  certain  individuals  in  preference  to  others.     And 

it  has  been  observed  that  many  fishes  grow  brilliant  as 

the  season  approaches  for  mating.     All  members  of  the 

trout  family,  for  instance,  are  arrayed  in  their  brightest 

colors  during  spawn  ing- time. 


Fio.  4.-XEST    OF    STICKLEBACK. 
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"A    SLIGHT,  STOOPING   FIGURE   ROSE    AND   ADVANCED    TO    MEET    HER." 


A  FORTUNATE  MISTAKE. 

BY  FLORENCE  HALLOWELL. 

"  T'M  afraid  she'll  think  it  very  odd  if  she  isn't  invited, 

J.  Pauline.  She  lives  very  near  Flora,  for  I  heard  her 
say  so,  and  she  must  know  there's  something  of  the  kiiid 
on  foot." 

''She'd  be  stupid  if  she  didn't,  when  we've  done  nothing 
but  whisper  for  the  past  week,"  said  Pauline  Jennings, 
with  a  dark  frown  on  her  face;  "but  as  to  giving  her  an 
invitation,  I  icon't.  And  if  any  one  else  asks  her,  I'll  stay 
at  home — that's  all." 

"I  don't  see  why  you  dislike  her  so  much, "said  Eva 
Walton,  gently. 

"  Oh,  she's  so  shy  and  awkward,  and  then  she  dresses 
so  abominably!  Did  you  notice  that  dress  she  wore  yes- 
terday ?  It  was  so  faded  I  couldn't  tell  the  original  color. 


Her  father  must  be  as  poor  as  Job's  turkey.  Now  there's 
no  use  in  your  trying  to  persuade  me  to  ask  her  to  go, 
Eva,  for  my  mind's  made  up." 

"Then  I  sha'n't  try  to  change  it,  of  course,"  said  Eva; 
"but  I'm  afraid  she'll  be  dreadfully  hurt." 

"If  she  is,  you  won't  know  it,"  said  Pauline,  "for 
there's  only  one  more  day  of  school,  I'm  glad  to  say." 

The  bell  rang,  and  recess  was  over.  Eva  had  no  time 
to  reply,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  she  had  a  feeling 
of  shame  whenever  her  eyes  happened  to  rest  on  the 
stooping,  awkward  figure  of  Patty  Madden,  the  only  girl 
in  the  advanced  class  who  had  not  been  asked  to  join  the 
surprise  party  to  Flora  Graves.  Eva  did  not  know  Patty 
very  well,  and  was  not  especially  attracted  toward  her; 
but  being  a  warm-hearted,  good-tempered  girl,  she  did  not 
like  the  idea  of  having  Patty  slighted  and  wounded  un- 
necessarily. But  of  course  it  would  not  do  to  give  her 
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an  invitation  in  the  face  of  Pauline's  opposition,  for  Pau- 
line had  been  the  one  to  suggest  the  party,  and  had  work- 
ed hard  over  the  arrangements  for  it.  She  had  thought 
and  talked  of  little  else  for  a  week  past,  and  had  baked 
more  cake  for  the  lunch  baskets  than  all  the  other  girls 
put  together.  Flora  Graves  was  her  "most  particular" 
friend,  and  she  was  therefore  anxious  that  the  party  should 
be  a  pronounced  success. 

She  had  not  seen  Flora  for  several  weeks,  for  Mr. 
Graves  had  recently  moved  his  family  to  a  flue  farm 
about  four  miles  from  town,  and  Flora  had  concluded  not 
to  attend  school  the  rest  of  the  term.  It  was  not  conven- 
ient for  her  to  have  the  carriage  every  morning,  and  she 
considered  the  distance  too  great  for  her  to  walk. 

Patty,  however,  thought  nothing  of  the  th  ree-mile  tramp 
morning  and  night,  for  she  had  been  born  and  brought  up 
in  the  country,  and  was  accustomed  to  out-door  exercise. 
She  was  sometimes  so  fortunate  as  to  get  a  ride  on  a  neigh- 
bor's wagon,  and  occasionally  she  made  her  appearance  at 
school  in  her  father's  ox-cart;  but  as  a  usual  thing  she 
came  on  foot. 

In  spite  of  the  shyness  and  reserve  which  kept  her 
school-mates  at  a  distance,  Patty  was  very  fond  of  the 
company  of  young  people  of  her  own  age,  and,  as  Eva  had 
supposed.  \vas  well  aware  that  Pauline  was  arranging  a 
grand  surprise  party  to  some  one,  and  was  both  wounded 
and  mortified  at  being  the  only  girl  in  the  grammar  class 
not  invited.  But  she  was  too  proud  to  show  what  she  felt, 
and  when  school  was  dismissed  at  four  o'clock,  and  Pau- 
line left  the  building  without  even  a  look  in  her  direc- 
tion, she  gave  no  sign  of  the  terrible  heart-sickness  which 
made  her  feel  just  then  as  if  she  had  not  a  friend  in  the 
world. 

"Good-by."  she  said  to  Eva,  in  a  pleasant,  even  tone, 
as  she  walked  away,  her  school-bag  on  her  arm;  and  Eva, 
watching  her  out  of  sight  down  the  quiet  country  road, 
wondered  why  it  was  that  Pauline  disliked  her  so  much. 

Knox's  big  express  wagon  went  around  at  six  o'clock, 
gathering  up  all  those  who  were  to  attend  the  surprise 
party,  and  by  half  past  six  they  were  well  on  their  way. 

It  was  a  beautiful  June  evening,  the  road  was  good,  and 
the  young  people  all  in  high  spirits.  The  time  passed  so 
rapidly  that  the  wagon  was  turning  in  at  a  big  white  gate 
before  any  one  realized  that  they  were  anywhere  near 
their  destination. 

"  I've  never  been  here  before,"  said  Pauline. 

"  Nor  I!"  "Nor  I!"  "Nor I!"  cried  half  a  dozen  other 
voices. 

"  Are  you  sure  this  is  the  place,  driver  ?"  asked  Eva,  ap- 
pealing to  the  man  on  the  box. 

"  Well,  I  ain't  just  certain,  miss,"  was  the  reply,  "  but 
I  reckon  it  is." 

"Oh,  of  course  this  is  the  place,"  said  Pauline,  confi- 
dently. "I  can  tell  by  the  poplar-trees.  Flora  wrote 
me  that  the  yard  was  full  of  them." 

As  the  wagon  rolled  up  to  the  house  the  front  door 
was  opened  by  a  tall,  shy-looking  boy  of  about  seventeen 
years  of  age,  who  retreated  in  manifest  dismay  as  he  saw 
the  merry  crowd. 

' ' Surprise !"  "  Surprise !"  cried  the  boys  and  girls  in  cho- 
rus, and  laughing  and  talking  at  the  top  of  their  voices, 
they  jumped  out  of  the  wagon,  and  went  storming  into 
the  hall  in  a  body. 

Pauline  was  the  first  to  reach  the  parlor  door,  and  as 
she  entered  it  a  slight,  stooping  figure  rose  hurriedly  from 
a  sofa,  dropped  a  book,  and  advanced  to  meet  her.  It  was 
Patty  Madden. 

Before  Pauline  could  utter  the  cry  of  amazement  and 
chagrin  that  rose  to  her  lips,  the  parlor  was  full  of  her 
comrades,  and  Patty,  half  laughing  and  half  crying,  was 
saying  how  pleased  she  was  at  the  honor  done  her. 

"I  feel  real  mean,"  she  said,  frankly,  "for  I  heard 
there  was  to  be  a  surprise  party,  and  was  dreadfully  vexed 


because  I  hadn't  been  invited.  I  never  dreamed  for  a 
moment  that  you  were  all  coining  here.  I  am  real  glad, 
though,  and  I  intend  to  make  you  have  a  first-rate  time. 
Ned  can  play  the  violin  and  Tom  can  play  the  banjo,  and 
we'll  have  a  dance  in  the  new  barn." 

The  members  of  the  surprise  party  exchanged  stealthy 
glances,  but  no  one  said  anything  to  undeceive  Patty, 
who  rushed  oft'  with  a  radiant  face  to  find  some  candles, 
and  tell  her  brothers  what  she  expected  of  them. 

"  "Why  didn't  you  say  something  ?"  asked  Eva,  turning 
to  Pauline,  as  the  door  closed  behind  Patty.  "  We  were 
all  waiting  for  you  to  speak,  of  course.  It  is  your 
party." 

"I  couldn't  say  anything,"  said  Pauline,  whose  face 
had  an  unwonted  amount  of  color  in  it.  "Let's  make 
the  best  of  it  now  we're  here.  It's  too  late  now  to  set  the 
matter  right." 

"Making  the  best  of  it"  proved  very  good  fun  indeed. 
They  danced  in  the  new  barn,  to  the  music  of  the  violin 
and  banjo,  until  they  could  dance  no  more.  And  then 
Mrs.  Madden,  who  had  opened  the  baskets,  invited  them 
all  into  a  great  cool  room  where  a  most  appetizing  sup- 
per was  spread.  She  had  contributed,  as  Patty's  share 
of  the  feast,  a  great  bowl  of  strawberries,  which  had  been 
picked  for  market,  and  two  pitchers  of  delicious  thick 
cream. 

"  If  you  always  treat  us  so  royally,  Patty,  we'll  be  sur- 
prising you  pretty  often,"  said  Tom  Parton,  who  had  a 
weakness  for  strawberries  and  cream. 

"  Come  as  often  as  you  like, "said  Patty.  "  I  have  en- 
joyed myself  as  much  as  any  one.  I  only  wish  Flora 
Graves  could  have  been  here;  but  she  went  away  to-day 
to  spend  a  week  with  her  grandmother  in  Utica,  as  I  sup- 
pose you  all  know." 

Again  the  members  of  the  surprise  party  exchanged 
stealthy  glances,  and  Tom  Parton  nudged  Pauline,  who 
sat  next  to  him. 

Patty  drew  Pauline  to  one  side  for  a  moment  after  the 
good-nights  had  been  said,  and  the  big  express  wagon  was 
taking  on  its  load  again. 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  something,  Pauline,"  she  said,  with 
shining  eyes  and  a  little  falter  in  her  voice.  "  I  had  very 
hard  thoughts  of  you  to-day.  I  believed  you  were  leavinir 
me  out  of  this  surprise  party  just  to  be  unkind.  Will  you 
forgive  me  ?" 

Pauline  looked,  as  she  felt,  very  much  ashamed  of  her- 
self, and  she  began  to  realize  for  the  first  time  what  she 
had  lost  in  neglecting  such  a  bright,  sincere  girl  as  Patty 
Madden. 

"  It  is  you  who  ought  to  forgive  me,  Patty,"  she  said. 
"I  haven't  treated  you  very  well,  I'm  afraid.  But  I 
mean  to  be  your  friend  in  future  if  you'll  let  me." 

"If  I'll  let  you!"  said  Patty;  and  then  the  two  girls 
kissed  each  other,  and  turned  aside  to  furtively  wipe  a  way 
the  tears  that  had  risen  to  their  eyes. 

"It  was  a  case  of  mutual  surprise,"  said  Tom  Parton, 
as  the  big  express  wagon  rolled  away  a  few  minutes  later. 
"  And  it  was  mighty  lucky  we  did  make  a  mistake  in  the 
house.  Just  suppose  we'd  gone  to  Flora's!  We  would 
have  had  to  turn  right  around  and  go  home  again.  As  it 
is,  we've  had  a  glorious  time,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  surprise  Patty  every  day  or  two  as  long  as 
strawberries  are  in  market." 

Every  one  laughed  except  Pauline,  who  was  strangely 
silent.     She  was  thinking  how  cordially  Patty  had  treat 
ed  her.  and   how   bravely   she   had   confessed   the   hard 
thoughts  she  had  cherished. 

"I'll  make  it  up  to  her — if  I  ever  can, "thought  Pau- 
line, whose  repentance  was  really  sincere. 

And  Patty,  happy  in  the  warm  friendship  which  owed 
its  rise  to  a  most  fortunate  mistake,  never  knew  that  the 
surprise  party  she  had  enjoyed  so  thoroughly  had  been  in- 
tended for  another. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

AN  UNFORTUNATE  ENCOUNTER. 

IN  two  days  after  their  first  appearance  on  deck  the 
stowaways  had  become  accustomed  to  their  new  mode 
of  life.  They  had  tried  so  hard  to  please  by  performing1 
any  task  allotted  to  them,  or  by  seeking-  to  find  some  work 
at  which  they  might  make  themselves  useful,  that,  if  Cap- 
tain Sproul  considered  the  matter  at  all,  he  must  have 
thought  he  was  fortunate  in  having  two  such  industrious 
boys,  even  if  they  had  come  on  board  without  his  know- 
ledge or  consent. 

There  was  but  one  person  on  board  the  Clio  who  was 
not  kindly  disposed  toward  the  industrious  little  stow- 
aways, and  that  was  Mr.  Samuel  Harding,  the  first  mate. 
He  had  not  forgotten  that  both  the  boys  had  knocked  him 
down  when  they  made  their  first  appearance  on  deck,  and 
even  though  such  familiarity  toward  the  first  officer  was 
unintentional,  he  had  not  forgiven  them.  He  was  prob- 
ably so  foolish  as  to  also  harbor  unkindly  feelings  toward 
the  boys  because  they  had  been  the  unwitting  cause  of 
his  having  received  a  reprimand  from  the  Captain,  at  the 
time  when  he  would  have  given  way  to  his  anger,  and 
while  every  one  else  had  a  kindly  word  for  the  stowaways, 
he  never  spoke. 

"You  don't  want  to  pay  no  kind  of  attention  to  him,'' 
Abe  said  to  Jerry,  after  the  latter  had  expressed  his  regret 
at  having  unintentionally  displeased  the  first  officer. 
"Of  course  Captain  Sproul  would  make  everybody  treat 
respectfully  and  obey  the  first  mate,  no  matter  who  he 
was;  but,  he  don't  like  this  one  any  better'n  the  rest  of  us 
do.  Who's  Sam  Harding,  I'd  like  to  know,  that  he  can 
put  on  airs  just  because  he's  first  mate  ?  Why,  pretty 
nigh  all  of  us  here  were  brought  up  in  the  same  town  with 
him,  and  we  know  just  what  he's  worth  to  a  cent.  He 
acts  as  if  he  thought  he  was  a  better  navigator  than  the 
Captain  ;  but  between  me  and  you  he  ain't  any  more  lit 
to  sail  a  vessel  than  I  am." 

''But  all  the  same  he  hates  to  have  Pete  and  me  around," 
said  Jerry,  who  could  find  no  particular  consolation  in 
the  arguments  the  cook  was  advancing.. 

"  You  keep  on  about  your  work,  and  don't  pay  any  at- 
tention to  him."  said  Abe,  as  he  stirred  the  hash  vigor- 
ously lest  it  should  receive  more  of  a  browning  than  would 
please  Captain  Sproul.  "  Of  course,  if  he  tells  you  to 
jump,  you've  got  to  do  it,  and  pretty  lively  too;  but  don't 
try  to  fix  anything  special  for  him,  'cause  it  wouldn't  do 
any  more  good  than  to  coax  a  cat  not  to  catch  mice.  You 
want  to  look  alive  now,  and  get  the  supper  into  the  cabin, 
for  it's  about  ready.  I  guess  I'd  better  help  you  this  time, 
or  you  may  lose  some  of  it,  for  the  old  brig's  dancing1  like 
a  pea  in  a  hot  pan." 

.  "I  can  carry  it  in  all  right,''  insisted  Jerry,  eager  to  do 
as  much  work  as  possible.  "  Pete  is  waiting  to  open  the 
cabin  door  when  he  sees  me  coming,  so  I  won't  have  any 
trouble." 

As  he  spoke,  Jerry  took  the  teapot  from  the  stove  and 
left  the  galley,  darting  from  one  point  of  vantage  to  an- 
other, until  he  succeeded,  thanks  to  Pete's  aid,  in  reaching 
the  cabin  in  safety. 

His  second  trip  was  disastrous  in  more  ways  than  one. 

Abe  had  dished  up  the  hash  in  a  large  platter  which  it 
was  impossible  for  Jerry  to  carry  in  one  hand;  therefore 
he  was  obliged  to  make  his  way  across  the  deck  as  best  he 
could,  without  supporting  himself  by  anything.  He  left 
the  galley  as  the  vessel  rolled,  running  directly  down  to 
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leeward  that  he  might  have  the  shelter  of  the  rail,  and 
this  experiment  was  a  successful  one  until  the  time  when 
he  was  obliged  to  go  up  the  incline  of  the  deck  to  reach 
the  cabin  door.  Twice  he  attempted  to  do  this;  but  the 
rolling  of  the  vessel  forced  him  to  await  a  more  favorable 
opportunity. 

It  was  just  when  the  time  had  come  that  Jerry  thought 
he  should  make  one  bold  dash  for  the  door  which  Pete 
was  holding  open,  that  Mr.  Harding  started  to  come 
around  the  windward  side  of  the  deck-house. 

Jerry  saw  nothing  but  his  burden  and  the  open  door, 
and  thought  of  nothing  save  getting  the  food  into  the 
cabin  intact.  As  the  brig  stood  on  an  even  keel  for  an 
instant,  he  started  at  full  speed;  but  Mr.  Harding  had 
gained  the  door  a  few  seconds  in  advance  of  him.  To 
continue  on  was  to  run  directly  into  the  first  officer,  who 
made  no  attempt  to  get  out  of  the  boy's  way,  although  he 
must  have  seen  him.  Jerry  tried  to  stop,  but  his  mo- 
mentum was  great,  and,  besides,  the  brig  lurched  just  at 
that  instant,  throwing  him,  hash,  platter,  and  all,  direct- 
ly on  to  Mr.  Harding's  back,  he  being  then  exactly  on 
the  threshold  of  the  door. 

Even  then  Jerry  could  not  stop,  but  rolled  across  the 
deck  into  the  scuppers,  and  back  again  to  leeward  as  the 
vessel  pitched,  and  then  Pete  rushed  to  his  assistance. 

The  first  officer  was  in  a  towering  rage.  He  was  cov- 
ered from  head  to  foot  with  the  rather  moist  hash,  and 
had  only  saved  himself  from  being  thrown  down  through 
his  hold  on  the  cabin  door.  The  noise  of  the  wind  had 
prevented  Abe  from  hearing  the  slight  sound  that  fol- 
lowed the  breaking  of  the  platter,  and  he  was  in  blissful 
ignorance  of  the  ruin  that  had  befallen  his  carefully  pre- 
pared supper.  His  surprise,  therefore,  may  be  imagined 
when,  a  few  seconds  later,  on  looking  out  from  the  gal- 
ley, he  saw  Mr.  Harding  run  quickly  across  the  deck  to 
leeward  and  seize  Jerry  by  the  collar,  just  as  Pete  was 
helping  him  to  his  feet. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  you  young  scoundrel  ?"  he  cried, 
as  he  swung  Jerry  around  that  he  might  seize  the  bight 
of  a  coil  of  rope  that  hung  from  the  main  rigging. 
"Don't  think  I  didn't  see  you  waiting  until  I  was  where 
you  would  have  some  reason  for  saying  that  it  was  an 
accident." 

"But  it  was  an  accident,  sir;  indeed  it  was,"  pleaded 
Jerry,  now  thoroughly  frightened.  "I  never  saw  you 
at  all,  sir,  until  I  got  close  to  the  door,  and  then  I  did  my 
best  to  stop." 

"You  lie,  you  young  rascal!"  cried  the  angry  man,  as 
he  raised  the  rope's  end  and  brought  it  down  across  the 
boy's  back  with  all  the  force  he  could  bestow. 

Abe  stood  in  the  galley  door,  gazing  at  this  scene  of 
brutality  with  flashing  eyes,  but  powerless  to  prevent  it. 
When  the  Captain  is  not  on  deck,  the  first  officer  has  full 
authority,  and  the  law  calls  it  by  the  ugly  name  of  mu- 
tiny if  any  of  the  crew  attempt  to  resist  an  officer,  or 
•  even  to  restrain  him,  when  he  is  brutally  cruel. 

Pete  stood  by  the  rail  while  his  only  friend  was  being 
ill  treated,  looking  as  if  he  had  been  paralyzed  by  the 
sight.  He  neither  spoke  nor  moved  until  the  mate  had 
whipped  Jerry  for  several  moments,  and  then  a  sudden 
change  came  over  him. 

"Don't  you  strike  Jerry  again!"  he  cried,  in  a  perfect 
fury  of  rage  that  distorted  his  features  until  one  would 
have  looked  in  vain  for  any  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
little  musician.  "  Don't  you  dare  to  strike  him !" 

As  he  spoke  he  seized  an  iron  belaying-pin  and  rushed 
toward  the  mate,  as  if  he  believed  he  could  aid  his  friend. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  for  Pete,  small  and  weak 
as  he  was,  to  have  inflicted  any  injury  on  the  mate,  for 
even  the  weapon  he  held  was  quite  as  much  as  he  could 
lift — more  than  he  could  raise  above  his  head. 

Mr.  Harding,  however,  chose  to  treat  Pete  as  if  he  was 
a  dangerous  mutineer.  Dropping  the  rope,  but  still  re- 
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taming  his  bold  on  Jerry's  collar,  he  struck  viciously  at 
Pete  with  his  clinched  fist,  knocking  him  prostrate,  and 
sending  him  fully  twenty  feet  along  the  deck. 

Up  to  this  moment  Jerry  had  not  made  even  the  slight- 
est show  of  resistance.  He  had  stood  perfectly  still,  as  if 
he  had  deserved  the  treatment  he  was  receiving;  but  the 
instant  Pete  fell,  the  mate  learned  what  the  boy  might 
have  done  at  first  had  he  been  so  disposed.  Twisting 
himself  around,  at  the  expense  of  the  collar  of  his  jacket, 
which  gave  way  at  the  first  wrench,  Jerry  fought  desper- 
ately to  hold  the  man's  hands,  for  he  feared  that  more 
punishment  would  be  inflicted  upon  poor  little  Pete,  who 
was  lying  on  the  deck,  with  Abe  bending  over  him. 

''Take  that  cub  into  the  forksle,"  Mr.  Harding  shout- 
ed to  Abe.  "I  guess  he'll  mind  his  own.  business  in  the 
future." 

Jerry  hardly  knew  what  was  happening  around  him  at 
that  time,  so  bewildered  was  he.  Half  unconsciously  he 
in  it  iced  that  there  were  tears  on  Abe's  cheeks  as  the  cook 
raised  the  little  musician  in  his  arms  as  tenderly  as  if  he 
had  been  an  infant,  and  then  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  a  cloud 
had  descended  upon  the  brig,  for  he  could  sec  imtliin^. 
He  heard  a  voice  that  sounded  as  if  from  afar  off  say: 

"This  is  only  a  taste  of  what  you  will  get  in  the  future 
if  you  try  any  more  of  your  tricks  on  me." 

After  that  he  was  conscious  of  nothing  until  he  felt  the 
shock  of  water  in  his  face,  and  opening  his  eyes,  he  saw 
two  or  three  of  the  sailors  near  him,  one  of  whom  was 
bathing  his  head  and  hands.  It  was  only  for  a  few  mo- 


ments that  he  had  been  senseless,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  deck  was  the  same  as  before  the  cloud  had  shut  it  out 
from  his  view.  He  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  gain  his 
feet,  and  the  man  who  had  been  bathing  his  head  said: 

"  Want  to  get  below,  eh  '.  I'll  take  you  there,  lad,  for 
it  ain't  likely  you  can  get  around  very  lively  yet  awhile. 
But  I've  got  this  to  say,  mates,"  he  added,  as  he  raised 
his  voice  and  looked  defiantly  at  Mr.  Harding,  who  wa& 
nervously  pacing  the  quarter-deck  as  if  he  had  not  yet  re- 
covered from  his  anger,  "and  I  don't  care  who  hears  me: 
If  there's  any  law  ashore,  it  ought  to  be  served  out  to- 
them  as  will  beat  babies  till  they  can't  stand." 

"Right  you  are,  Bill,"  said  one  of  the  others,  who  also 
spoke  in  a  loud  tone,  as  if  desirous  that  Mr.  Harding 
should  hear  him :  "  but  I  want  to  say  here  that  I've  sailed 
with  Captain  Sproul  three  years  and  more,  and  I  never 
saw  a  man  struck  on  his  vessel  before,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
child." 

The  mate  must  have  heard  these  remarks,  as  the  men 
intended  he  should,  but  he  made  no  sign  of  having  done 
so,  and  the  first  speaker  carried  Jerry  below,  even  though 
the  boy  insisted  that  he  could  walk  unaided. 

"Very  likely  you  can.  after  a  fashion,  lad,  for  you. 
(lon't  feel  as  sore  and  lame  now  as  you  will  to-morrow, 
hut  I'll  carry  you  down  just  the  same,  for  thei-e's  no  telling 
\\  here  yi  >ur  head  might  lead  you  if  you  should  try  to  nav- 
iu'ate  alone." 

Pete  was  in  by  no  means  as  bad  a  condition  as  Jerry- 
had  feared.  When  the  latter  was  brought  into  the  fore- 
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castle, where  the  watch  below  were  indulging  in  very  un- 
ci.mplimentary  remarks  about  their  first  officer,  lie  saw 
tin'  little  musician  sitting  on  a  sea-chest,  while  Abe  was 
putting  a  bandage  on  bis  head. 

The  cook  was  in  a  towering  passion .  He  gave  no  heed 
to  the  facl  i hat  all  hands  were  waiting  for  supper,  and 
that  i  lie  food  intended  for  the  cabin  table  had  been  spoil- 
ed, but  continued  to  express  his  opinion  of  "Sam  Hard- 
ing," as  he  persisted  in  speaking  of  the  chief  mate. 

"  When  the  Captain  wants  to  know  why  the  cabin  sup- 
per hasn't  I'een  served,  I'll  have  the  chance  to  tell  him 
that  I  had  to  leave  the  galley  to  prevent  a  baby  his  beau- 
tiful mate  had  been  knocking  down  from  bleeding  to 
:i.  If  that  don't  stir  up  Captain  Sproul  I'm  mistaken, 
ami  Sam  Harding  will  find  things  pretty  hot  for  him,  or 
my  name  ain't  Abe  Green." 

Pete  had  not  spoken  from  the  time  the  cook  had  re- 
stored him  to  consciousness,  nor  did  he  do  so  when  Jerry 
was  brought  into  the  forecastle;  but  as  soon  as  the  band- 
age had  been  adjusted,  he  got  into  the  berth  by  Jerry's 
side,  where  he  lay  silent,  but  convulsed  from  time  to  time 
by  dry,  choking  sobs. 

"Now,  just  look  at  that !"  cried  Abe,  passionately.  "See 
what  Sam  Harding  can  do  when  he  tries,  and  yet  every 
one  of  us  stood  by  like  bumps  on  a  log  while  he  was 
a-doing  of  it.'1 

"  That's  true,  cookee,"  said  the  man  who  had  answered 
to  the  name  of  Bill,  "  and  that's  all  we  could  do  unless  we'd 
called  the  Captain.  It  ain't  noways  a  nice  thing  rais- 
ing your  hand  agin  one  of  the  officers  when  you're  on  the 
high  seas.  I  don't  know  how  we  could  'a  acted  any  dif- 
ferent from  what  we  did ;  but  it  strikes  me  that  we  can  do 
something  when  once  we're  ashore.  Then  I'll  go  in  with 
any  of  the  rest  to  give  him  the  same  as  he  served  out  to 
the  boys,  or  to  see  what  the  law  will  do  for  him.'' 

"Give  him  a  dose  of  law  first,"  suggested  one  of  the 
men,  "and  then,  if  the  judge  don't  do  any  more  than  fine 
him.  we  can  all  turn  to  and  give  him  our  idees  of  the  law, 
each  one  on  his  own  account." 

"The  Captain  wants  the  cook !"  shouted  a  voice  from 
the  deck. 

"There!"  said  Abe,  in  a  tone  of  satisfaction ;  "Iknowed 
it  wouldn't  be  long  before  I  got  some  sich  word  as  that, 
and  now  we'll  see  what  Captain  Sproul  has  got  to  say 
about  having  Sam  Harding  a-spending  his  time  flogging 
babies." 

There  was  no  question  in  the  minds  of  any  of  the  men 
but  that  Captain  Sproul  would  receive  a  highly  colored 
account  of  the  whole  affair;  and  as  all  hands  had  sailed 
in  the  Clio  before,  they  were  reasonably  certain  that  Mr. 
Harding  would,  in  some  way,  be  obliged  to  answer  for 
that  which  he  had  done. 

"We'll  go  on  deck,  mates,  so  the  first  officer  can't  say 
we're  down  here  plotting  mischief;"  and  the  sailor  patted 
Jerry  on  the  head  as  he  turned  to  leave  the  forecastle. 
"It  may  be  that  we  sha'ii't  hear  any  more  about  this  thing 
until  after  we  get  into  port;  but  then  the  mate  will  get 
pulled  up  with  a  short  turn,  or  I'm  a  marine." 

The  men  went  on  deck,  and  the  poor  little  stowaways, 
sore  in  heart  as  well  as  in  body,  were  left  alone  to  cheer 
each  other  as  best  they  might. 

"I'd  like  to  kill  him!"  Jerry  whispered,  as  he  put  his 
arm  affectionately  around  Pete.  "I  could  'a  stood  it  to 
have  him  beat  me,  and  I  wouldn't  'a  said  a  word ;  but 
he  ought  to  be  chopped  up  into  little  pieces  for  hitting 
you." 

"That  didn't  hurt  me  half  as  much  as  it  did  to  see  him 
flogging  you,  Jerry.  It  seemed  as  if  I  didn't  know  what 
to  do  at  first;  but  afterward,  if  I  could  have  hit  him  with 
that  belaying-pin,  I'm  'most  sure  I'd  'a  done  it.  Are  you 
very  sore,  Jerry  '." 

"I'm  madder  than  anything  else,  though  I  do  kinder 
smart.  But  don't  think  about  it,  Pete.  It  won't  be  long 


before  we  get  to  New  York,  and  after  we've  found  your 
folks  we'll  pay  him  off  some  way." 

Neither  of  the  boys  felt  much  inclination  to  talk.  Pete 
had  a  very  severe  headache,  and  Jerry  was  growing  more 
sore  and  more  lame,  each  moment.  For  a  long  time  they 
remained  silent.  Pete  still  kept  his  hands  on  his  friend's 
face,  while  Jerry  had  thrown  his  arm  over  the  little  mu- 
sician's neck,  and  they  were  occupying  these  positions 
when  Captain  Sproul  entered  the  forecastle.  He  stood 
looking  at  the  boys  a  moment,  as  if  trying  to  learn  wheth- 
er they  were  asleep  or  awake,  and  Jerry,  who  thought  the 
Captain  was  waiting  for  him  to  speak,  said: 

"Indeed  I  didn't  mean  to  hit  Mr.  Harding,  sir.  I  was 
trying  to  carry  the  hash  into  the  cabin,  and  didn't  see  him 
till  he  got  right  in  the  doorway.  Then  I  tried  to  stop, 
but  couldn't." 

"  Did  you  say  anything  to  him?" 

"I  tried  to  tell  him  that  I  couldn't  help  it;  but  he 
wouldn't  believe  me." 

"  What  did  Pete  do  ?" 

"Well,  you  see,  sir,  Pete  he  didn't  hardly  know  what 
he  was  about  when  he  saw  me  getting  a  flogging,  and  he 
tried  to  strike  Mr.  Harding  with  a  belaying-pin;  but  I 
don't  believe  he  could  have  hit  him  very  hard." 

The  Captain  made  no  reply.  He  unfastened  the  band- 
age to  look  at  the  cut  on  Pete's  cheek,  ordered  Jerry  to 
pull  off  his  jacket,  when  he  saw  the  long  marks  of  the 
blows,  that  were  swollen  and  rapidly  discoloring,  and 
having  finished  the  examination,  he  asked,  "Is  there  any- 
thing you  would  like  ?" 

"Nothing  but  water,  sir,  and  I  can  get  that,"  replied 
Jerry,  making  a  motion  as  if  he  was  about  to  rise,  but 
was  forced  to  lie  down  again  immediately,  because  of  the 
increase  of  pain  caused  by  the  movement. 

"Lie  still,  both  of  you.  The  cook  will  soon  be  here 
with  something  for  your  back,  and  I  will  put  some  stick- 
ing-plaster 011  Pete's  cheek.  I  hope  you  will  feel  better 
in  the  morning." 

"I  reckon  we  shall,  sir,"  replied  Jerry,  with  a  feeble 
attempt  at  cheerfulness.  "I'm  almost  sure  I'll  be  all 
right,  so  I  can  do  my  work." 

"Don't  worry  about  that,"  said  the  Captain,  with  a 
kindly  smile.  "We  can  get  the  Clio  into  port  even  if 
we  don't  call  on  you  to  do  anything  more." 

Then  he  left  the  forecastle,  and  while  the  boys  were 
speculating  as  to  what  he  meant  when  he  spoke  of  being 
able  to  sail  the  brig  without  their  assistance,  Abe  came 
below.  He  went  to  work  at  once  to  bathe  Jerry's  back, 
shoulders,  and  arms,  and  although  it  was  not  his  custom 
to  remain  silent  very  long  at  a  time,  he  hardly  spoke. 
Jerry  thought  at  first  that  he  was  offended  with  them, 
and  was  about  to  ask  the  cause  of  offence,  when  the  Cap- 
tain came  into  the  forecastle  again.  Then  Abe's  silence 
was  explained;  he  knew  the  Captain  would  follow  him, 
and  he  had  not  entered  into  conversation  through  fear  of 
being  overheard.  Captain  Sproul  fastened  the  wound  on 
Pete's  cheek  with  sticking-plaster,  put  011  fresh  bandages, 
and  after  telling  Abe  what  to  do  for  Jerry,  went  on  deck. 

"  Did  he  ask  you  any  questions  ?"  whispered  the  cook, 
when  he  and  the  boys  were  alone  again. 

Jerry  told  him  all  that  had  been  said  during  the  Cap- 
tain's first  visit,  and  was  about  to  ask  for  an  explanation 
of  the  remark  about  getting  the  brig  into  port  without 
their  aid,  when  Abe  said: 

"  He  wanted  to  know  why  supper  hadn't  been  sent  into 
the  cabin,  and  I  told  him  the  whole  thing.  He  looked 
hopping  mad;  but  he  didn't  say  anything.  After  a  while 
I  saw  him  talking  with  Sam  Harding,  and  I  reckon  Mister 
Sam  won't  bring  his  dunnage  aboard  this  brig  agin — least- 
ways not  while  Captain  Sproul  is  in  command  of  her. 
The  next  time  he  goes  to  sea  he  ought  to  start  in  a  dory 
all  by  himself,  for  he  ain't  fit  to  sail  with  decent  people." 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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THIS  is  the  way  that  this  story  begins:  Once  upon  a 
time  there  was  a  rich  brother  and  a  poor  brother,  and 
the  one  lived  across  the  street  from  the  other.  The  rich 
brother  had  all  of  the  world's  gear  that  was  good  for  him, 
and  more  besides;  the  poor  brother  had  hardly  enough  to 
keep  soul  and  body  together,  yet  he  was  contented  with 
his  lot.  One  day  who  should  come  travelling-  to  the  town 
where  the  rich  brother  and  the  poor  brother  lived  but 
'St.  Nicholas  himself. 

Just  beside  the  town  gate  stood  the  great  house  of  the 
rich  brother;  thither  went  the  saint  and  knocked  at  tin- 
door,  and  it  was  the  rich  brother  himself  who  came  and 
opened  it  to  him. 

Now  St.  Nicholas  had  had  a  long  walk  of  it  that  day, 
so  that  he  was  quite  covered  with  dust,  and  looked  no  bet- 
ier  than  he  should.  So  when  the  rich  brother  heard  St. 
Nicholas  ask  for  a  night's  lodging  at  his  fine  great  house, 
he  gaped  like  a  toad  in  a  rain-storm.  There  was  no  place 
for  the  likes  of  him  in  the  house,  and  that  was  the  truth. 
But  yonder  was  a  poor  man's  house  across  the  street;  if 
he  went  over  there,  perhaps  he  could  get  a  night's  lodging 
and  a  crust  of  bread.  That  was  what  the  rich  brother  said. 

So  there  was  nothing  for  good  St.  Nicholas  to  do  but  to 
go  across  the  street  to  the  poor  brother's  house.  Rap ! 
tap!  tap!  he  knocked  at  the  door,  and  it  was  the  poor 
brother  who  came  and  opened  it  for  him.  Was  it  lodging 
for  the  night  that  St.  Nicholas  was  wanting?  Then  he 
should  have  it  and  welcome,  and  the  very  best  that  the 
poor  man  had  in  his  house  besides. 

So  iu  came  St.  Nicholas,  and  sat  himself  down  behind 
the  stove,  where  it  was  good  and  warm,  while  the  good 
wife  spread  before  him  all  that  they  had  in  the  house— a 
loaf  of  brown  bread  and  a  crock  of  cold  water  from  the 
town  fountain. 

"And  is  that  all  that  you  have  to  eat  ?"  said  St.  Nicholas. 

Yes;  that  was  all.  and  the  best  that  they  had. 

Then  maybe  the  good  saint  could  help  them  to  a  better 
feast  than  that  if  they  would  bring  him  a  bowl  and  a  crock. 

You  may  guess  that  the  poor  man's  wife  was  not  long 
in  fetching-  what  he  wanted.  When  they  were  brought, 
the  saint  blessed  the  one  and  passed  his  hand  over  the 
•other.  Then  he  said,  "Bowl,  be  filled!"  And  what  do 


you  think  happened  ?  Why,  the  bowl  began  to  boil  up 
with  a  good  rich  meat  pottage  until  it  was  full  to  the  brim. 
Then  the  saint  said,  "Bowl,  be  stilled!"  and  it  stopped 
making  the  broth,  and  there  stood  as  good  a  feast  as  man 
could  wish  for.  Then  St.  Nicholas  said,  "Crock.be  filled  !" 
and  the  crock  began  to  bubble  up  with  the  purest  of  crys- 
tal water;  then  he  said,  "Crock,  be  stilled!"  and  there 
stood  as  good  drink  as  man  ever  poured  down  his  throat. 

Down  they  all  sat — the  saint  and  the  poor  man  and  the 
poor  man's  wife — and  ate  and  drank  till  they  could  eat  and 
drink  no  more,  and  whenever  the  bowl  and  the  crock  grew 
empty,  the  one  and  the  other  filled  itself  at  the  bidding-. 

The  next  morning  the  saint  trudged  off  the  way  he  was 
going,  but  he  left  behind  him  the  bowl  and  the  crock.  MI 
that  there  was  no  danger  of  hunger  and  thirst  coming  to 
that  house. 

One  day  the  rich  brother  said  to  his  wife,  "See.  now, 
fortune  seems  to  be  stroking  our  brother  over  yonder  tin- 
right  way;  I'll  just  go  and  see  what  it  all  means."  So 
over  the  street  he  went,  and  the  upshot  of  the  matter  was 
that,  bit  by  bit,  he  dragged  out  the  whole  story  from  the 
poor  man.  Then  nothing  would  do  but  he  must  see  the 
bowl  and  the  crock  at  work.  So  the  bowl  and  the  crock 
were  brought  and  set  to  work,  and — hui !  how  the  rich 
brother  opened  his  eyes  when  he  saw  how  they  made  good 
food  and  drink  of  themselves! 

Then  nothing  would  do  for  him  but  to  have  that  bowl 
and  crock.  At  first  the  poor  brother  said  "No,"  but  at 
last  he  consented  to  let  him  have  the  two  for  a  hundred 
dollars,  and  off  lie  marched. 

When  the  next  day  had  come,  the  rich  brother  said  to 
his  wife:  "  Never  you  mind  about  the  dinner  to-day.  <i<> 
you  into  the  harvest  field,  and  I  will  see  to  the  dinner." 
So  off  went  the  wife  with  the  harvesters,  and  the  husband 
staid  at  home  and  smoked  his  pipe  all  the  morning.  When 
noontide  had  come,  he  took  out  the  bowl  and  the  crock 
as  line  as  you  please,  and  placing  them  on  the  table,  said, 
"Bowl,  be  filled!  crock,  be  filled!"  and  straightway  tiny 
began  making  broth  and  drink  as  fast  as  they  could. 

In  a  little  while  the  bowl  and  the  crock  were  filled,  and 
then  they  could  hold  no  more,  so  that  the  food  ran  down 
all  over  the  table  and  the  floor.  Then  the  rich  brother 
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was  in  a  pretty  pickle,  for  he  did  not  know  how  to  bid  the 
bowl  and  the  crock  to  stop  from  making  what  they  were 
making-.  Out  he  ran  to  the  poor  man's  house;  and  mean- 
while the  stuff  filled  the  whole  room  until  it  could  hold 
no  more,  and  then  ran  out  into  the  gutters. 

"  Oh,  dear  brother,"  cried  the  rich  man  to  the  poor  man, 
"  do  tell  me  what  to  do,  or  the  whole  town  will  soon  be 
smothered  in  broth  and  water." 

But  no  ;  the  poor  brother  was  not  to  be  stirred  in 
such  haste;  they  would  have  to  strike  a  bit 
of  a  bargain  first.  So  the  upshot  of  the 
matter  was  that  the  rich  brother  had  to  pay 
the  poor  brother  another  hundred  dollars 
to  take  the  crock  and  the  bowl  back  again. 

As  for  the  poor  man,  he  was  well  off  in 
the  world  now,  for  he  had  all  that  he  could 
eat  and  drink,  and  a  stockingful  of  money 
back  of  the  stove  besides. 

And  now  St.  Christopher  was  thinking 
about  taking  a  little  journey  below.  "See, 
brother."  says  St.  Nicholas  to  him,  "if  you 
chance  to  be  jogging  by  yonder  town,  stop 
at  the  poor  man's  house,  for  there  you  will 
have  a  warm  welcome  and  plenty  to  eat." 

But  when  St.  Christopher  came  to  tin- 
town,  the  rich  man's  house  seemed  so  much 
larger  and  liner  than  the  poor  man's  house, 
that  he  thought  he  would  ask  for  lodging 
there. 

But  it  fared  the  same  with  him  as  it 
had  with  St.  Nicholas.  Bang!  the  door  was 
slammed  in  his  face,  and  the  saint  packed 
off  with  a  llea  in  his  ear. 

<  >ver  he  went  to  the  poor  man's  house, 
and  there  was  a  warm  welcome  for  him, 
and  good  broth  and  water  from  the  bowl 
and  the  crock  that  St.  Nicholas  had  blessed. 
After  he  had  supped,  he  went  to  bed.  where 
he  slept  as  snug  as  a  mouse  in  the  nest. 


Then  the  good  wife  said  to  the  husband : 
"See,  now,  the  poor  fellow's  shirt  is  none 
too  good  for  him  to  be  wearing.  I'll  just 
make  him  another  whilst  he  is  sleeping, 
so  that  he'll  have  a  decent  bit  of  linen  to 
wear  in  the  morning." 

So  she  brought  her  best  roll  of  linen  out 
of  the  closet,  and  set  to  work  stitching  and 
sewing,  and  never  stopped  till  she  had  made 
the  new  shirt  to  the  last  button.  The  next 
morning  when  the  saint  awoke,  there  lay 
the  nice  new  clean  shirt,  and  he  put  it  on 
and  gave  thanks  for  it. 

Before  he  left  the  house  the  poor  man 
took  him  aside,  and  emptied  the  stockingful 
of  silver  money  on  the  table,  and  bade  the 
saint  take  what  he  wanted. 

After  that  it  was  time  for  the  holy  man 
to  be  jogging,  but  before  he  went  he  said: 
"  See,  now,  because  you  have  been  so  kind 
and  so  good  to  a  poor  traveller,  I  will  give 
you  a  blessing,  and  it  shall  be  that  what- 
ever you  begin  doing  this  morning  you 
shall  continue  doing  till  sunset.''  So  say- 
ing, he  took  up  his  staff  and  went  his. 
way. 

After  St.  Christopher  had  gone,  the  poor 
man  and  his  wife  began  talking  together 
as  to  what  would  be  best  for  them  to  be 
doing  all  of  the  day. 

"Come,"  said  the  good  woman,  "while 
we  are  talking  the  matter  over,  I  will  be 
folding  the  linen  that  is  left  from  making 
the  shirt." 

"And  I,"  said  the  good  man,  "will  be  putting  the  sil- 
ver away  that  the  holy  man  has  left." 

So  the  wife  began  folding  the  linen  into  a  bundle 
again,  and  the  man  began  putting  away  the  money  that 
he  had  offered  in  charity.  That  was  the  first  thing  they 
did,  and  they  kept  on  doing  it,  so  that  by  the  time  the 
evening  had  come  the  whole  house  was  full  of  fine  lin- 
en, and  every  tub  and  bucket  about  the  place  was  brim- 
ming with  silver  money. 
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That  night  who  should  come  over  from  across  the 
street  but  the  rich  brother.  Dear  heart's  sake  alive! 
where  did  all  these  fine  things  come  from  ?  That  was 
what  he  should  like  to  know. 

Oh!  there  was  nothing  to  hide  in  the  matter,  and  so 
the  poor  man  told  all  about  what  had  happened. 

So  the  rich  brother  made  the  poor  brother  promise  that 
if  either  of  the  saints  came  that  way  again,  he  should  be 
sent  over  to  his  house  for  a  night's  lodging,  for  it  was  only 
fair  and  just  that  he  should  have  a  share  of  the  same  cake. 

Well,  a  year  and  a  day  passed,  and  then  who  should 
come  along  that  way  but  both  the  saints  together. 

They  were  willing  enough  to  go  to  the  rich  brother's 
house,  though   they  would    rather   have   staid    with    the 
other,   and    that    was    the 
truth, 

But  you  should  have  seen 
the  feast  that  was  set  for 
the  two  saints  at  the  rich 
man's  house.  I  can  only 
•say  that  I  never  saw  the 
like,  and  I  only  wish  that 
I  had  been  there  with  my 
legs  under  the  table.  After 
supper  they  were  shown  to 
bed,  and  before  they  were 
fairly  asleep  the  rich  man's 
wife  came  and  took  away 
their  old  shirts  and  laid  a 
shirt  of  fine  cambric  linen 
in  the  place  of  each.  When 
the  next  morning  had  come 
and  the  saints  were  about 
to  take  their  leave,  the  rich 
brother  brought  out  a  great 
bag  of  golden  money,  and 
hade  them  to  stuff  what 
they  would  of  it  into  their 
pockets. 


Well,  all  this  was  as  it  should  be,  and 
before  the  two  saints  went  on  their  way 
they  said  that  they  would  send  the  same 
blessing  to  him  and  his  wife  that  they  had 
sent  to  the  other  couple — that  whatsoever 
they  should  begin  doing  that  morning,  that 
they  should  continue  doing  until  sunset. 

After  that  they  put  on  their  hats  and 
took  up  their  staffs,  and  off  they  plodded. 
Now  the  rich  brother  was  a  very  envious 
man,  and  was  not  contented  to  do  only  as 
well  as  his  brother  had  done;  so  down  he 
sat  back  of  the  stove  and  began  turning 
the  matter  over  in  his  mind. 

In  the  mean  time  the  wife  said  to  herself : 
"  See,  now,  I  shall  be  folding  fine  cambric 
linen  all  day,  and  the  pigs  will  have  to  go 
with  nothing  to  eat.  I  have  no  time  to 
waste  in  feeding  them,  but  I'll  just  run 
out  and  fill  their  troughs  with  water." 

So  out  she  went  with  a  bucketful  of  wa- 
ter, and  began  pouring  it  into  the  troughs 
for  the  pigs.     That  was  the  first  thing  she 
did,  and  after  that  there  was  no  leaving 
off,  but  pour  water  she  must  until  sunset. 
All  this  while  the  man  sat  back  of  the 
stove,  saying  to  himself,  "Shall  I  do  this  ? 
shall  I  do  that?"  and  answering  "no"  to 
himself  every  time.     At  last  he  wondered 
what  his  wife  was  doing,  so  out  he  went  to 
find  her.     Find  her  he  did,  for  there  she 
was  pouring  out  water  for  the  pigs.    Then  if 
anybody  was  angry,  it  was  the  rich  man. 
He  looked  around,  and  there  lay  a  bit  of 
a  switch  on  the  ground  near  by.     He  picked  up  the  switch 
and  struck  the  woman  across  the  shoulders  with  it,  and 
that  was  the  first  thing  that  he  began  doing.     After  that 
he  had  to  keep  on  doing  the  same  thing  until  sunset. 

They  made  such  a  hubbub  that  the  neighbors  came  to 
see  what  was  going  forward.  They  looked,  and  laughed, 
and  went  away  again,  and  others  came,  and  there  stood 
the  two — the  woman  pouring  water,  and  the  man  beating 
her  with  the  bit  of  a  switch. 

When  the  evening  came,  and  they  left  off  their  work, 
they  were  so  weary  that  they  could  hardly  stand  :  and  no- 
thing was  to  show  for  it  but  a  sore  back  and  a  wet  sty,  for 
even  the  blessed  saints  cannot  give  wisdom  to  those  who 
shut  their  eyes  to  it,  and  that  is  the  truth. 
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THE  ELEPHANT  "  ALICE."— (From  the  Pictorial  !>«•«,  Loudou.) 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

SO  much  interest  has  been  expressed  by  our 
little  readers  in  Fairfax  Payne  and  her  beau- 
tiful gift  of  golden  hair,  which  has  realized  so 
much  money  that  it  has  paid  for  a  communion 
service  to  be  used  in  the  church  at  Monroe,  that 
the  Postmistress  is  led  to  recall  former  charita- 
ble offerings  of  her  little  friends. 

In  St.  .Mary'-  Free  Hospital,  Nos.  407  and  409 
\\'.->t  Thirty-fourth  Street,  New  York,  there  is  a 
little  cot  endowed  by  the  readers  of  the  Post- 
office  Box.  who  in  the  short  period  of  eighteen 
months  contributed  §3000  for  the  purpose.  Har- 
per'«  Y<  mug  People's  Cot  will  always  have  a  little 
child  iii  it,  whose  relief  from  pain  will  be  owed 
to  the  generosity  of  thousands  of  unknown  chil- 
dren. 

At  W<  mdside.  near  Lincolnton,  North  Carolina, 
a  beautiful  little  church  stands  among  the  pine- 
trees,  and  then-  white  children  and  black  are 
t-v,Tv  Sunday  taught  the  truths  of  the  Gospel. 
The  Easter  songs  and  service  there  will  be  the 
ter  that  this  church  and  school  were  built 
almost  entirely  by  Harper's  Young  People. 

Let  no  one  despise  tiny  gifts : 

"Little  drops  of  water, 

Little  grains  of  sand, 
Make  the  mighty  ocean 
And  the  pleasant  laud." 

We  hope  before  long  to  present  our  youthful 
readers  with  a  picture  of  dear  little  Fairfax 
Payne.  Although  the  contribution  for  the  Mon- 
roe church  is  closed,  Mrs.  Chater  is  still  receiving 
gifts  from  those  who  wish  to  assist  that  enter- 
pn->:.  and  she  will  make  a  second  acknowledg- 
ment—a supplement  to  the  one  she  meant  to  be 
final— in  the  next  number  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 


PHBSTATVX,  NEAR  RHYL,  NORTH  WALES. 

My  name  i-  Marv  Ksther  W..  and  my  age  is 
seventeen  and  a  half.  I  live  with  my  eldest  and 
-'•st  sisters.  My  sister  and  I  keep  a  mixed 
school,  and  have  some  very  nice  little  boys  who 
attendit.  Myb.ji-.-t  m  writing  to  you  is,  for  you 
to  kindly  give  me  your  opinion  on  the  enclo'sed 
loems.  I  empl'iy  my  l.-i-mv  time  in  reading, 
;rutting.  and  composing  lioth  poetry  and  prose. 
Of  course  I  sometimes  play  on  the  piano,  and 
!ew  favorite  songs,  but  my  other  time  is 
j'.i-<-:pd  as  d.'M -rilled.  You  are  very  kind  to  your 
liilli  correspondents,  and  as  I  am  not  renj  big. 
may  I  hope  for  a  favorable  reply  to  this?  With 
love  and  ki*>> -^  1 1 •<  .in 

M.UIY  E.  W.,  alias  "CRICKET." 
I  am  sorry  there  is  no  room  to  publish  any  of 
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the  poems,  all  of  which  I  have  read,  and  which 
show  taste  and  a  gentle  fancy.  I  should  advise 
you  to  write  prose  ratber  than  verse,  except 
when  you  cannot  possibly  help  yourself,  and 
must  indulge  in  a  bit  of  song.  If  you  wish  to 
excel,  read  the  best  poetry — Scott  and  Tennyson 
and  Longfellow — and  learn  some  of  your  favor- 
ite poems  by  heart.  Keep  Mrs.  Browning  on  your 
table,  and  dip  into  her  sweet,  pure  gages  often. 
And  I  shall  think  the  better  of  you  if,  with  me, 
you  love  a  tender  poetess  of  th'e  last  generation, 
Mrs.  Ht-ruan-  she  is  not  the  fashion  in  these 
days,  but  her  poetry  is  refined  and  musical ;  she 
loves  high  themes,  and  she  writes  on  lovely  home 
subjects.  Do  you  know  her  "  Evening  Prayer  at 
a  Girls'  School,"  or  her  "  Child  amid  the  Flowers 
at  Play,"  or  "Kindred  Hearts"?  You  no  doubt 
have  read  them  all.  Read  them  again,  dear,  at 
the  suggestion  of  your  friend  the  Postmistress. 


papa  keeps  a  good  many.  I  go  to  school  every 
day,  and  read  in  the  Third  Reader,  and  study 
arithmetic  and  writing.  I  have  a  dog.  and  we 
call  him  Shep,  and  he  is  very  good  to  play  with 
us.  I  have  a  little  brother,  Charley,  and  a  sister, 
Bertha.  We  got  a  little  engine  for  Christmas 
and  we  burn  alcohol  in  it  to  heat  the  water  in 
the  boiler.  I  made  a  visit  at  my  uncle's  last 
summer,  and  one  week  went  fishing  t-vn-y  day 
and  caught  lots  of  fish.  I  wonder  if  any  of  the 
rest  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  read  this  like  to 
fish  ?  This  is  my  first  letter  to  the  Post-office  Box, 
and  my  mamma  is  copying  it  for  me. 

VERNON  B. 

HALIFAX,  ENGLAND. 

i  am  a  boy  ten  years  of  age.  I  go  to  school ; 
I  study  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography, 
common  things,  poetry,  and  spelling.  I  live  on  a 
private  place.  We  have  a  garden  both  front  and 
back,  and  in  the  back  we  have  a  little  tree,  and  it 
was  covered  all  over  with  icicles,  and  it  looked 
so  pretty;  the  icicles  were  so  heavy  that  they 
broke  a  branch  off  the  tree.  My  pets  are  three 
fishes— a  gold-fish,  a  bronze-fish,  and  a  silver-fish 
—but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  two  of  them  have 
died.  GEOFFREY  L. 

My  love  to  the  next  little  correspondent,  and 
she  shall  always  be  welcome  to  write : 

BIRMINGHAM,  ENGLAND. 

My  grandmamma  gave  me  HARPER'S  YOUNO 
PEOPLE  on  my  birthday,  last  December.  I  am 
never  tired  of  reading  it,  and  think  it  is  a  lovely 
paper.  I  like  "  Rolf  House"  the  best  of  all  the 
stories,  and  after  it  comes  the  Post-office  Box.  I 
love  to  read  the  letters,  and  thought  I  should 
like  to  write  one  myself.  My  sister  and  I  have 
formed  a  club,  which  we  call  "The  Broomhill 
Sewing  Society,"  and  we  make  clothes  for  the 
poor.  Our  motto  is,  "Always  do  good."  We 
have  a  funny  little  Scotch  terrier  dog.  called 
Queeuie.  We  also  have  a  canary ;  we  had  two, 
but  the  cat  killed  one  a  few  weeks  ago,  so  we 
sent  Pussie  away.  I  do  hope  that  you  will  be 
able  to  find  a  corner  in  the  Post-office  Box  for 
this  letter,  as  I  want  to  surprise  mother.  My  sis- 
ter and  I  go  to  a  school  close  by.  but  as  I  have 
not  been  well  lately  I  only  go  for  drawing  and 
music  this  term.  My  brother  and  I  study  the 
violin,  and  like  it  very  much,  and  mother  learus 
the  guitar,  so  we  can  have  nice  duets  and  trios, 
my  sister  accompanying  us  on  the  piano. 

NELLIE  L. 


STL-ITGART,  GERMANY. 

T  am  a  little  girl  twelve  years  old.  I  came  over 
here  last  September.  I  have  two  brothers  and 
"in-  sister.  Mamma  does  not  know  I  am  writing 
this,  and  I  hope  you  will  print  it,  for  I  have  never 
written  to  a  magazine  before,  and  it  would  sur- 
prise mamma  so  to  see  my  letter  in  print.  I  do 
not  take  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  but  my  little 
brother  does,  and  I  always  read  it  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest ;  I  think  it  is  the  nicest  child's  pa- 
per I  ever  saw.  I  am  studying  German,  French, 
and  music,  and  am  going  to  school  when  I  know 
enough  German.  I  "am  very  fond  of  study. 

LILLIAN  E.  S. 


BRADFORD,  VERMONT. 

I  live  in  Somerville,  but  am  staying  at  my 
uncle's  now,  in  Vermont.  I  came  here  in  a  Pull- 
man car,  with  its  big  cushioned  chairs.  I  came 
with  mother  and  sister,  a  baby  two  months  old. 
I  have  the  whooping-cough,  and  so  has  the  baby. 
Her  name  is  Beth.  I  am  pretty  well  over  the 
cough  by  this  time.  The  Pullman  conductor 
was  very  kind.  When  I  got  out  of  the  car  I  saw 
my  uncle  waiting  for  us  with  his  team.  My  mo- 
ther and  uncle  went  up  to  the  house  (for  it  is 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  depot)  in  a 
buggy,  but  I  went  on  a  one-horse  sled,  which  Jim, 
my  uncle's  hired  man.  brought  to  carry  the  trunk 
on.  My  dog  Mac.  \vhich  was  siuk.  and  had  been 
sent  up  here  to  get  well,  saw  me  coming,  and  ran 
as  fast  as  he  could  to  meet  me.  A  few  days  ago 
my  uncle  had  a  drag -saw  to  saw  some  logs. 
A  week  ago  he  tapped  his  trees,  but  it  snowed 
,  and  was  so  cold  that  the  sap  did  not  run  well. 
!  They  gathered  it  last  Saturday,  and  have  boiled 
'  it  down,  and  have  taken  off  as  much  as  twelve 
gallons  of  syrup.  In  my  next  letter  perhaps  I 
will  tell  the  process  of  making  maple-sugar. 

CHAP.LIE  A.  C. 

This  is  a  very  good  letter,  and  I  shall  depend 
on  your  promise  to  write  again. 


EDINBURGH.  SCOTLAND. 

There  is  to  be  an  exhibition  here  with  an  imi- 
tation "  Old  Edinburgh  street,"  which  I  think  will 
look  very  pretty.  Last  year,  when  I  was  in  Lon- 
d.  m.  I  went  to  the  "  Inventories,"  and  saw  "  Old 
London."  or  rather  one  of  the  streets  of  old  Lon- 
don, which  looked  very  pretty,  with  its  quaintly 
dressed  shop-keepers.  In  my  last  letter  I  told 
you  what  I  studied,  but  since  then  I  have  taken 
drawing  lessons,  which  I  like  very  much.  We 
have  a  dear  little  Skye  terrier  called  Sulach 
(which  is  the  Gaelic  for  Brighteyes\  which,  being 
a  puppy,  is  very  mischievous,  and  when  any  of 
us  comes  near  him  with  the  whip  in  our  bands, 
he  begins  to  cry  like  a  baby,  before  we  touch 
him.  I  have  had  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  bound, 
and  it  looks  very  nice  in  its  bright  red  cover. 

GEKTIE. 

Be  kind  to  your  pet  Sulach. 


CLIMAX,  MICHIGAN. 

I  am  a  little  boy  eight  years  old.  I  like  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  much,  especially  the 
letters.  I  live  on  a  farm  out  in  the  country,  and 
can  ride  horseback  and  drive  horses  too,  for  my 


GREENVILLE,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

I  live  far  away  from  the  hum  and  wThir  of  your 
great  metropolis,  in  the  upper  part  of  South  Car- 
olina, at  Greenville,  called  the  "  Mountain  <  'it  y." 
as  it  is  situated  near  the  Blue  Ridge,  a  spur  c  ,f  the 
Allegheny  Mountains.  The  surrounding  country 
is  very  pretty,  with  its  red  hills,  and  the  distant 
blue  of  the  mountains,  but  the  town  itself  is 
small,  scattered, and  ugly.  We  hear  of  a  "build- 
ing boom,"  however,  and  one  very  stylish  Queen 
Anne  cottage  has  just  been  finished.  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  and  St.  Nicholas  for  1880  were  given 
to  me  by  an  uncle,  and  my  brother  and  sister  and 
I  anxiously  await  the  rolling  by  of  the  time  when 
these  delightful  journals  are  due.  We  are  all  very 
fond  of  reading,  so  books  are  always  given  to  us 
at  Christmas  and  on  our  birthdays.  I  am  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Colonel  Isaac  Hayue.  the  "  Martyr 
of  the  Revolution,"  as  he  is  sometimes  called, 
being  his  great-great-granddaughter.  His  tragic 
end  has  been  well  described  by  Ramsay,  in  his 
History  of  South  Carolina.  Paul  Hayne,  the  poet, 
is  also  a  cousin  of  mine.  My  aunt  has  told  me  a 
story  concerning  the  early  development  of  his 
poetical  genius,  and  its  revelation  to  his  family. 
The  story  is  this:  A  pig  being  fattened  for  the 
table,  in  the  yard,  became  a  great  pet  with  the 
children  of  the  family,  and  it.  was  to  them  a  ter- 
rible day  when  it  was  killed.  So  touching  were 
the  verses  about  its  untimely  end  written  by  the 
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boy  poet,  that  when  poor  piggy  was  brought  on 
the  table  "done  up  brown,  "and  with  a  lemon  in 
iiis  mouth,  the  rhildrni  to  whom  the  affecting  i 
\, •!•-'•-  had  U-.'ii  read  burst  into  tears,  aud  could 
not  be  induced  to  taste  the  savory  dish. 

MARGUERITE  H. 


WitKxHAM,  NOETH  WALKS. 

We  have  a  very  nice  big  dog  ;  he  is  a  St.  Ber- 
nard, and  hi*  name  is  Druid.  I  have  had  a  very 
bad  cough.  !ind  have  been  iii  my  bedroom  about 
seven  weeks,  anil  sometimes  have  had  the  dog 
In  the  room  to  keep  me  company.  He  N  very 
gentle  and  we  are,  all  very  fond  of  him.  I  have 
taken  in  HARPEU'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  from  the  com- 
mencement, and  at  the  close  of  last  year  my  bro- 
ther Geortre  got  the  papers  bound  for  me  in  real 
leather.  We  have  had  a  very  severe  winter,  and 
the  snow  has  been  on  the  ground  more  than  a 
fortnight.  Have  you  had  much  snow  in  New 
York?  I  have  an  uncle,  an  aunt,  and  two  little 
cousins  living  in  Savannah.  They  left  England 
about  seven  years  ago.  I  had  a  very  nice  letter 
from  my  little  cousin  Nellie,  although  she  is  only 
eight  years  old.  My  uncle  says  that  beautiful 
flowers  grow  out-of-doors  in  Savannah  all  the 
year  round.  I  am  afraid  my  cough  will  keep  me 
from  school  the  whole  of  this  term.  I  am  very 
sorry,  as  I  like  school  very  much.  I  learn  French, 
German,  and  music.  I  wanted  my  father  to 
bring  up  the  piano  into  my  bedroom,  that  I 
might  practice,  but  father  thought  it  would  be 
too  heavy,  so  I  have  not  been  able  to  touch  the 
piano  for  some  time,  and  I  am  afraid  it  will  be 
some  weeks  more  before  I  go  down-stairs.  I  en- 
close a  puzzle,  which  I  have  made  myself.  I 
hope  you  will  put  this  letter  in  the  magazine. 
GEHTIE  B.  (aged  11  years). 

Thank  you  for  the  puzzle. 


Walk,  and  a  little  along  from  our  house  is  Cheyne 
Kow,  and  No.  24  is  where  Thomas  Carlyle  lived. 
There  is  a  grand  bronze  statue  raised  to  his  mem- 
ory in  the  gardens  opposite  our  house.  A  good 
way  further  along  Cheyue  Walk,  Joseph  M.  W. 
Turner,  the  painter,  lived.  There  used  to  live 
here  a  number  of  historical  people,  but  most  of 
them  are  dead.  As  this  is  the  first  letter  I  ever 
wrote  to  you.  I  will  finish. 

I  remain  your  constant  reader. 

CONSTANCE  N.  H.  E. 


MM.FOHD,  CONNKCTICCT. 

MY  DEAR  POSTJIISTRESS, —  I  have  not  taken 
HAKPEK'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  long,  but  I  like  it 
very  much.  I  am  nine  years  old  ;  1  will  be  ten  in 
August.  I  like  "  Our  Drawing  Club"  very  much. 
I  have  been  away.  Papa  said  that  Beth  and  I 
may  take  it  next  year.  I  hope  this  is  not  too 
long.  From  your  loving  friend,  META  M. 


ing.  I  have  taken  music  lessons  for  two  >•<  ;ns. 
I  am  very  fond  of  reading.  I  have  three  sisters 
younger  than  myself,  and  have  no  brothers.  I 
would  like  to  correspond  with  Margaretta  W.H. 
ESTHER  L.  C. 


LONDON,  ENGLAND. 

I  thought  I  would  write  a  letter  about  our  visit  , 
to  the  London  Homoeopathic  Hospital  in  Great 
Ormond  Street.  A  nurse  in  a  plain  dress  made 
of  dark  blue  serge,  and  a  white  mull  cap  edged 
with  lace,  took  us  to  the  children's  ward,  called 
Barton  Ward.  There  were  fifteen  cots,  but.  only 
eight  patients,  and  three  cots  with  babies  in  them 
from  three  to  six  months  old.  also  two  bed  tables. 
Each  of  the  cots  has  wooden  trays  for  the  play- 
thing We  took  two  dolls,  two  scrap-books,  and 
a  musical  box.  and  as  soon  as  we  entered  the 
ward  the  children  screamed  for  a  doll,  a  book, 
etc. :  it  was  quite  deafening.  The  children  wear 
scarlet  Canton  flannel  Mother  Hubbard  dresses, 
which  look  very  cheerful.  One  little  girl  was 
cross  because  we  did  not  give  her  a  doll;  she 
would  not  tell  her  name.  Another  child  has  been 
there  three  years,  and  has  spinal  trouble.  I  be- 
lieve. I  have  a  baby  doll,  a  doll  in  short-clothes, 
a  butcher  store,  and  some  soldiers  to  take  down 
when  I  make  my  second  visit.  I  could  write  a 
muc-h  longer  letter  about  this  hospital,  but  don't 
like  to  take  up  so  much  room  in  your  valuable 
space.  I  have  sent  over  three  scrap-books  to  St. 
Mary's  Hospital.  New  York,  and  a  week  ago  last 
Thursday  had  a  letter  from  Katie  Archibald,  who 
is  in  that  hospital.  I  intend  to  make  a  visit  to 
St.  Mary's  when  I  get  home.  I  send  you  some 
shamrock  I  got  on  St.  Patrick's  Day.  MART  P. 

Thank  you  for  the  shamrock.  The  children  in 
St.  Mary's  will  be  glad  to  see  you,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  the  little  invalids  in  the  hospital  which  you 
describe  so  pleasantly  were  the  better  for  your 
visit. 


DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  have  never  written  to 
you  before,  so  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  find 
room  for  this  letter.  We  have  a  little  dog  named 
Pinclier  He  has  been  run  over  three  times,  and 
is  none  the  worse  for  it.  He  was  once  in  a 
badger  earth  for  three  days.  He  is  very  fond  of 
hunting  rabbits,  and  he  has  been  shot  once.  My 
sister  gives  me  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  every 
month,  and  I  like  reading  the  letters  very  much. 
I  was  born  at  Malta.  My  favorite  stories  in  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  are  "The  Lost  City"  and 
"Two  Arrows."  Will  you  tell  me  what  your  fa- 
vorite flower  is?  I  have  a  book  in  which  I  press 
wild  flowers,  as  I  am  so  fond  of  them  ;  my  sister 
has  etched  the  cover  of  it  most  beautifully  for 
me.  We  have  some  flowers  growing  near  here 
that  only  grow  in  two  other  places  in  England. 
They  are  called  f  ritillaries.  There  are  two  kinds, 
purple  and  white.  They  grow  only  one  on  a  stalk, 
and  are  shaped  like  a  bell.  I  hope  this  won't  be 
too  long.  Good-by.  ALICE  F.  G. 

Mignonette  is  my  darling  among  flowers,  and 
violet,  is  next  in  my  love,  but  I  like  all  fragrant 
flowers  very  much. 

CHKI.SEA,  LONDON,  ENGLAND. 

I  am  a  girl  thirteen  years  old.  and  like  HARPER'S 
Yorsii  PEOPLE  very  much.  "  Ro If  House"  is  my 
favorite  story  :  I  think  Nan  lovely.  I  have  only 
one  pet.  a  cat  named  Romeo,  a  beautiful  creature, 
five  years  old  Our  house  faces  the  river  Thames, 
and  we  have  a  lovely  view.  There  is  a  bridge 
nearly  opposite  our  house,  and  Battersea  Park  is 
only  the  other  side  of  the  river.  We  live  in  Cheyne 


JEAN. 

Jean  was  a  little  girl  who  lived  with  her  par- 
ents and  brothers  and  sisters  in  a  small  cottage 
far  out  in  the  country.  She  also  had  her  old 
grandmother  living  with  her.  Jean  was  eight 
years  old.  She  had  short  auburn  hair,  and  dark 
brown  eyes  ;  she  was  very  lively  in  disposition, 
and  she  also  had  a  defect  which  a  great  many 
children  have—  a  quick  temper.  Jean  had  two 
brothers—  Jim.  a  lad  of  fourteen,  and  Freddie,  a 
little  boy  of  four.  Jean  was  always  known  as  J. 
She  was  rewarded  when  she  did  anything  good, 
because  she  so  seldom  did.  and  she  was  always 
in  mischief. 

One  day  all  the  family  except  Mr.  Bli  (J.'s  fa- 
ther) and  Jim  were  out  near  the  pond  in  front  of 
the  house  None  of  them  were  looking  at  the 
pond  except  little  Freddie.  Suddenly  a  splash 
was  heard,  and  turning  round,  they  saw  Freddie 
splashing  about  in  the  water.  He  began  to 
scream,  for  the  water  was  very  cold,  as  it  was  in  , 
the  month  of  March.  J..  as  soon  as  she  saw  the  I 
danger,  took  off  her  boots  and  dashed  into  the 
water  She  clutched  hold  of  Freddie,  and  cried. 
"Help!  helii!"  Then  she  called,  "Throw  us  a 
rope." 

Every  one  was  in  a  flurry  ;  but  in  a  minute  or 
two  Jim.  who  was  near  by,  heard  the  screams, 
and  rushing  to  them,  pulled  both  the  children 
out  of  the  pond. 

"Naughty  Fred  '."said  his  mother;  "how  dare 
you  go  into  the  pond;"  By  this  time  Freddie 
was  crying  as  hard  as  he  could. 

Mr.  Bli,  who  had  arrived  upon  the  scene  of  dis- 
order after  hearing  the  story,  asked,  "Where  is 
Jean  ?  I  wish  to  thank  her  for  saving  Fred." 

But  Jean  had  disappeared.no  one  knew  where. 
She  had  gone  to  her  room.  She  was  sorry  that 
Jim  had  saved  Fred,  for  she  wanted  to  have  dom' 
it  all  herself.  "  Oh  :  if  I  had  only  done  it,"  said 
she,  "  they  all  would  think  that  I  was  brave,  and 
papa  and  mamma  would  have  thanked  me.  But 
it's  no  use  ;  every  time  that  I  try  to  do  something 
brave  I  always  fail."  Jean  had  not  taken  off  her 
wet  clothes,  and  she  now  began  to  shiver  and 
shake,  she  was  so  cold.  Just  then  she  heard  her 
father  call  : 

"Jeanuie,  come  here,  my  dear.  Where  are 
you?" 

"  Here,  papa,  in  my  room." 
By  this   time   her  father   was  in  her  room. 
"Jeannie,  my  dear,"  said  he,  "1  want  to  thank 
you  for  saving  Freddie." 

"But,  papa,  I  did  not  save  him:  it  was  Jim 
who  did  it.  I  only  kept  him  up  till  Jim  came." 

'•  Well,  if  he  had  not  been  kept  up  by  my  brave 
Jean  he  would  have  sunk,  and  Jim  might  not 
have  arrived  in  time,  and  then  our  poor  little 
Freddie  would  have  been  drowned." 
"Then  did  I  really  save  him?    Oh,  I  am  so 

8  "  Yes   Jean  ;  and  I  want  you  to  know  that 


OUR  VISIT  TO  THE  BEAVER  DAM. 

It  was  a  pleasant  October  afternoon  when  a 
party  of  six — Mr.  A.,  Mrs,  A.,  my  father  and  mo- 
ther.' my  sister,  and  I— started  for  a  beaver  dam 
about  two  miles  away  from  where  we  lived.  We 
lived  then  in  northern  Dakota.  We  had  two  or 
three  hills  to  climb  and  a  creek  to  cross  twice 
before  we  got  there.  The  water  was  quite  low, 
and  we  went  across  on  rocks  in  the  water.  The 
creek  where  the  dam  was  was  about  twenty  feet 
wide,  and  the  dam  was  about  four  feet  high,  made 
of  sticks  and  mud.  We  saw  stumps  of  trees  and 
branches  where  the  beavers  had  cut  them  ;  some 
were  as  much  as  three  inches  thick.  It  seems  so 
queer  that  those  little  animals  could  cut  such  big 
branches  with  their  teeth.  We  saw  well-worn 
paths  where  they  had  been  back  and  forth  with 
their  wood.  I  have  read  that  the  beaver  will  nev- 
er go  in  a  path  after  any  human  being  has  walk- 
ed on  it.  When  we  went  back  we  crossed  the 
creek  in  a  different  place  than  when  going,  and 
the  water  was  quite  deep.  Mr.  A.  and  iny  father 
helped  us  across.  Mr.  A.  being  strong,  carried  his 
wife  and  me  across,  aud  would  have  carried  the 
rest  if  they  had  let  him.  We  were  very  tired  when 
we  reached  home,  but  we  were  well  paid  f<  ir  our 
long  walk,  aud  we  will  never  forget  the  beaver 
dam.  EDNA  B.  R. 


W.  W.  M.,  Jim.,  of  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania, 
has  the  tastes  of  a  naturalist,  and  with  his  bro- 
ther collects  insects,  butterflies,  and  other  speci- 
mens, labelling  and  arranging  everything  with 
care  and  taste.  He  tells  me  of  the  birds  and 
their  ways,  and  is  very  fond  of  diving,  swimming, 
and  floating.— Bertha  !>.,  Edith  D.  S.,  Edith  A.  S., 
Harold  M.  D.  A.,  Mabel  A.  31.,  B.  E.  T.,  A.  I'.  B., 
Emma  S.,  Agnes  II.,  Lottie  S.,  Emily  L.,  Andy  R., 
Nora  E.  B..  Jennie  F..  Frank  .1.  G.,  Carrie  E.  W., 
Luther  L.,  Lucy  (i.  II.,  Walker  N.  B..  Clara  B.  M., 
(Irant  ('.,  Emilic  W.,  Willie  II.,  II.  Louise  S.,  Maude 
A.  31.,  Howard  D.  It.,  Fraiicella  R.,  31.  G.  T.,  Irving 
Geonie  3IrC..  Anita  31.  S.,  Florence  Carter  F..  Mar- 
garetta  II.,  Karlicl  K.,  Edith  It.,  Annie  B.  K..  I  liar- 
lie  S..  Clara  (»..  Harry,  Mary  I).,  Edward  H.,  Charles 
A.  M.,  and  Othelia  B.  will  all  accept  thanks  for 
letters  and  stories.— Several  young  gentlemen  are 
informed  that  there  is  no  charge  for  the  inser- 
tion of  an  exchange  iu  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


Freddie  owes  his  life  to  you.    But  take  off  these 
ould  not  have  had  them  on 
so  long." 


wet  clothes  ;  you  sho 


This  time  Jeannie  was  not  rewarded  by  any- 
thing that  was  given  her,  but  her  father's  thanks 
were  enough.  E.  L.  N. 

This  little  composition  was  given  in  by  a  little 
Baltimore  girl,  as  a  class  exercise.  The  mistakes 
are  rather  droll. 

A  STORY  ON  ANIMALS. 

Animals  are  things  that  have  life  about  them, 
or  breathe  ;  nothing  is  an  animal  that  does  not 
breathe  They  are  respectfully  called  bipegs  and 
quadrupegs  :  the  bipegs  are  people,  and  the  quad- 
rupegs  are  dumb  animals.  Some  have  two  feet 
and  some  have  four.  There  are  a  great  many 
classes  of  animals,  such  as  bears,  tigers,  goats, 
foxes,  dogs,  and  cats;  all  these  and  many  more 
have  four  feet ;  but  people,  chickens,  canaries, 
pigeons,  and  birds  generally  have  two  feet. 


PUZZLUS  FUOM  YOUNG  CONTIUIiUTOKS. 

No.  1. 

BURIED   CITIES. 

1.  When  papa  rises,  he  always  makes  his  chair 
uneven  3  Mary  put  her  shawl  on  Donald,  who 
was  shivering.  3.  Remember,  lingering  is  not 
allowed.  4.  Isabel,  fasten  your  sash.  5.  The 
officer  gave  a  commandment ;  one  of  the  men 
disobeyed.  6.  Ethel  must  go  to  bed  for  disobedi- 
ence. 7.  Let  us  play  go -bang  or  draughts.  8. 
Good  water  for  dogs  ought  to  contain  sulphur. 
CONSTANCE  BELL. 


No.  3. 

SQUARE. 

1.  A  Turkish  judge.     2.  Parched.     3.  To  feed. 
4.  A  thought.  EMILY  L.  NOIIRIS. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  336. 
8   go  HE 

ONE 
R  E 
E 

P 

BOA 

POLLY 

ALP 

Y 


No.  2.— 


No.  3.— Toboggan.    Sewing-machine. 


WKST  SPKINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.  Papa  surprised 
me  with  a  Christmas  present  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  I  am  very  much  interested  in  "Jo's 
Opportunity."  aud  hope  it  will  end  nicely.  I  go 
to  school,  and  study  arithmetic,  spelling,  reading, 
geography,  history,  grammar,  writing,  and  draw- 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Bertha  D..  Sallie  Collins,  Augusta  J.  M. 
Emrich  Nora  E.  B..  Francella  K..  W  .  Herman  <;., 
Laura  and  Oliver  Brown,  Ida  Bullymore,  Helen 
W  Gardner,  Nellie  Uri.-e.  H.  M.  Rochester.  Wm. 
F  K<-arney,  Lone  Star,  Emma  St.  Oair  Whitney, 
Melvin  Fowler,  Helen  Burch,  M.  Blanche  Shan- 


urr        ot  . 

street   M   &  H.  Granger,  E.  Laws,  W.  B.  Geddes, 
and  Ethel  B.  _ 

[For  EXCHANGES,  fee  'id  and  3d  pages  of  cover.} 
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THE  CIRCUS  SEASON. 

AX   AMATEUR  PERFORM  \  Nrr.       IN  THREE  ACTS. 
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TAKE  HEED. 

BY    GATII    BRITTLE. 

FOOT-SORE,  hungry,  and  out  of  heart, 
A  fox  and  wolf  were  wearily  trotting, 
Devising  plans  to  gain   a  meal 
At  little,  cost  of  time  in  plotting. 

Auou  they  spied  a  mule,  who  stood 
Out  in  the  meadow  calmly  thinking, 

His  long  ears  (hipping  to  and   Cro. 
His  sleepy  ryi-s  .serenely  blinking. 

'•  Ha !"  whispered  Fox,  a  tricky  elf, 
"Dear  brother  Wolf,  as  I'm  a  sinner, 

Here's  just  what  we  most  sorely  need  : 
Here's  meat  for  many  a  hearty  dinner." 

"What  beast  it  is,"  said  brother  Wolf, 
"I  fain  would  learn  ere  we  assail  him." 

Said  brother  Fox,  "Your  hint  is  good: 
Suppose  you  march  right  up  and  hail  him." 

"Friend  with  the  waving  ears,"  said  Wolf, 
"  We  strangers  both  are  glad  to  greet  you. 

I'm  Wolf;  he's  Fox.  What  is  your  name? 
It  is  an  honor,  sir,  to  meet  you." 

'•  My  name,"  said  Mule,  "  is  graven  deep 
Upon  my  hinder  hoof — the  near  one; 

You'll  laugh  when  you  have  spelled  it  out, 
For  it  is  such  a  very  queer  one." 

Wolf  trotted  gayly  to  the  rear. 

Mule  raised  his  foot — to  save  him  trouble — 
Then  let  it  drive.     Full  ten  feet  oft' 

Poor  Wolf  lay  lifeless  on  the  stubble. 

MORAL. 

Take  not  the  cunning  man's  advice; 

A  tricky  friend  you'll  always  rind  him. 
And  when  you  interview  a  mule, 

For  safety's  sake  don't  stand  behind  him. 


HE    KNE\V    BETTER. 
"Mother  said  I  couldn't  get  it  on,  but  I  knew  better." 
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LITTLE  COQUETTE. 

BY    MARGARET    E.   SANGSTER. 

HER  father'-;  lililc  comforter, 
When  trials  round  him  press, 
The  magic  of  her  baby  ways 

Cheats  life  of  bitterness. 
All  day  he  toils  with  hand  and  brain, 

Of  trouble  has  his  share, 
But  evening  brings  him  home  again, 
And  sweet  Coquette  is  there. 

"Papa!  papa!"  the  silver  tones 

In  flute-like  sound  will  fall. 
As  comes  a  rush  of  flying  feet 

Along  the  stair  and  hall  ; 
O,  little  eager  blushing  face, 

O,  dancing  eyes  of  blue, 
The  kisses  give  the  dimples  chase, 

Papa's  in  love  with  you. 

In  love  with  tender  clinging  arms, 

AVith  winsome  look  and  smile, 
"\Vith  merry  mouth  and  fearless  brow, 

So  innocent  of  guile. 
O.  little  sweetheart,  hold  him  fa-t, 

This  lover  fond  and  true  ; 
Your  father  is  your  paladin, 

And  strong  to  care  for  you. 

If  e'er  for  him  the  tempter's  art 

Shall  spread  a  gilded  lure. 
He'll  spurn  the  evil  thing  away. 

And  keep  his  spirit  pure. 
"\\hile  though  the  day  bring  toil  and  pain, 

No  hour  shall  weave  a  snare. 
Till  evening  bid  him  home  again, 

And  sweet  Coquette  is  there. 

O,  little  lovely  woman-child. 

Through  all  the  future  years 
Be  yours  the  gentle  ministry 

To  soothe  the  hurt  of  tear-. 
In  changing  moods  of  sun  and  shower, 

Your  father's  amulet. 
And  his  dear  love  your -richest  dower, 

Our  April  maid  Coquette. 


DON. 

BY  CAROLINE  SINCLAIR. 

"  TTOUP-LA!"  came  iu  ringing  tones  up  the  cafion,  fol- 

XI  lowed  by  the  rush  and  trampling  of  many  feet  upon 
the  sun-dried  earth,  as  a  band  of  thirty  or  forty  horses 
swept  out  from  under  the  trees  by  the  arroyo,  urged  on  by 
Juan,  the  vaquero,  who  with  voice  and  swinging  lariat 
kept  them  in  swift  mad  flight  to  the  corral,  and  by  an  open 
gate  leading  into  the  almendral,  or  almond  orchard. 

Quickly  coiling  the  lariat,  hanging  it  upon  the  pommel 
of  the  saddle,  and  dropping  the  reins  upon  the  horse's 
neck,  Juaii  dismounted  at  the  gate,  and  proceeded  to  close 
and  fasten  it,  while  Don,  waiting  a  second  only  in  quiv- 
ering restlessness,  suddenly  plunged  away,  the  tapederios 
knocking  loudly  against  his  sides,  and  joined  his  com- 
rades just  as  Jollie  was  about  to  close  the  gate. 

Instantly  there  seemed  to  be  an  intelligence  among  the 
horses  that  something  unusual  had  occurred,  for  the  whole 
baud  huddled  in  one  corner, with  Don  in  their  midst,  and 
faced  the  corral  house,  into  which  Juan,  white  with  anger, 
had  disappeared. 

Not  a  word  had  been  spoken.  Jollie,  the  Chinaman,  leaned 
against  the  bars,  ready  to  act,  yet  watching  the  next  move. 

The  horses,  with  necks  craned  forward,  gave  a  start 
backward  ;is  Juan  appeared  with  a  big  "black-snake"' 
whip,  an  ugly -looking  rawhide,  and  taking  his  stand 
in  the  centre  of  the  corral,  called,  "Don,  come  here!" 
Don,  who  had  watched  every  movement  of  his  master, 
looked  round  upon  the  other  horses  in  mute  appeal,  put 
his  nose  gravely,  gently,  to  the  nose  of  a  big-  bay  near, 
raised  his  head,  and  at  the  second  command  from  his  irate 
owner,  walked  proudly  out,  his  head  on  one  side,  his  large 


:yes  fixed  upon  his  master's  face.  He  took  the  cutting, 
(tinging  lash,  which  curled  around  his  flanks  relentlessly, 
mtil,  unable  to  bear  it,  he  would  rush  back  into  the  band 
of  crowding,  trembling-  horses.  The  third  time  he  walked 
out  to  punishment  his  eyes  were  suffused  as  if  with  tears, 
yet  no  fear  was  expressed  in  his  manner,  only  a  grand 
obedience  to  the  word  of  command.  And  when  Juan,  his 
anger  over,  told  him  to  follow  him  to  the  corral  house,  the 
horse  stepped  by  his  side,  thrusting  his  beautiful  head  into 
the  saddle-room  to  view  his  master  hang  up  the  whip. 

Flinging  himself  into  the  saddle,  Juan  signed  to  Jollie 
to  open  the  gate,  and  riding  to  the  almendral,  leisurely 
opened  and  shut  the  big  gate,  Don  standing  very  quietly 
where  he  was  halted.  His  lesson  was  learned,  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

A  pained  yet  interested  witness  of  this  scene,  I  admired 
the  noble  conduct  of  the  horse;  he  had  had  no  especial 
training,  but  was  naturally  intelligent  and  affectionate,  and 
would,  I  am  convinced,  have  fully  understood  how  wrongly 
he  had  acted  in  running  away  if  Juan  had  been  less  cruel. 

Some  years  after  this,  seeing  a  wonderful  exhibition  of 
horses  trained  to  obedience  through  love  and  quiet  words, 
1  remembered  with  regret  poor  Don,  subject  to  the  fierce 
anger  of  an  ignorant  man,  and  I  wished  that  a  happier  lot 
had  been  his. 

THE  DESERT  FAIRY'S  GIFT. 

BY  LUCY  C.  LILLIE, 
Armor,  OF  "NAN,"  "ROLF  HOUSE,'"  '-Jo's  OPPOKTCMTY,"  ETC. 


was  once  upon  a  time  a  Queen  who  had  a 
X  daughter  so  beautiful  that  she  was  named  All-fair, 
and  when  the  fairies  were  invited  to  her  christening,  they 
were  informed  that  their  very  best  gifts  were  expected. 
Accordingly  one  after  another  arrived  at  the  palace  so 
laden  that  the  large  gates  had  to  be  taken  down  to  make 
room  for  the  chariots  to  roll  in,  and  the  great  court-yard 
was  fairly  ablaze  with  the  splendor  of  the  gifts  they 
brought.  But  the  Queen  looked  forward  to  the  coming 
of  the  Desert  Fairy  most  impatiently,  for  this  reason  :  it 
was  well  known  that  this  fairy  could  bestow  a  very  im- 
portant gift,  and  the  Queen  and  her  ladies,  as  they  sat  in 
one  of  the  upper  rooms,  whence  they  could  watch  every 
one  coming  and  going,  wondered  what  it  could  be,  or  if  the 
other  fairies  had  left  anything  to  be  desired.  For  one  had 
brought  a  gold  mantle  studded  with  precious  stones  which 
would  preserve  All-fair's  health,  and  always  keep  wind 
and  rain  from  her;  another,  a  cap  which  needed  only  to 
be  worn  to  summon  any  one  from  any  part  of  the  palace 
into  her  presence;  a  third,  a  ring  which  required  just  the 
least  touch  to  cause  the  most  interesting  book  to  read  itself 
aloud  without  the  bother  of  having  to  say  "Louder,"  or 
"Not  so  loud,  "or  "  Don't  go  so  fast,  "or  any  of  the  things 
that  make  listening  a  bore;  while  a  fourth  endowed  her 
with  a  badge  which  she  just  had  to  pin  on  over  her  heart,  and 
she  couldn't  feel  sorry  for  herself  or  any  one  or  anything. 

Nobody  knew  where  the  Desert  Fairy  lived,  so  the 
Queen  and  her  ladies  could  not  tell  from  which  window 
to  watch  for  her  coming.  They  stationed  themselves 
north,  south,  east,  and  west,  and  every  time  a  little  cloud 
of  dust  appeared,  one  of  them  would  call  out.  "There  she 
is,  "or,  "Here  she  comes";  but  they  were  wrong,  for  sud- 
denly a  voice  exclaimed,  right  in  their  midst.  "Well. 
ladies,  waiting  for  me  ?"  And  there  stood  the  Desert 
Fairy,  smiling  and  courtesying,  with  a  great  deal  of  sar- 
casm in  her  manner. 

The  Queen  said  yes,  they  were,  and  promptly  summoned 
all  the  fairies  and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  and  people  of 
the  court,  and  the  trumpeter  announced  tin-  entrance  of 
the  Princess  All-fair. 

Twelve  pages  headed  the  procession  with  long  scrolls 
on  which  were  written  lists  of  all  her  inheritances,  the 
names  of  her  various  attendants,  and  then  what  she  was 
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expected  to  become  in  future,  while  a  herald,  standing  on 
the  lower  steps  of  the  throne,  proclaimed  the  fairies'  gifts. 

Now  the  baby,  lying  on  a  golden  pillow,  and  carried  by 
four  ladies  of  the  court,  next  appeared,  and  she  was  so 
beautiful  that  the  "ohs!"  and  "ahs!"aud  "  oh  my s!"  utter- 
ed on  every  side  caused  such  a  draught  that  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  sneezed  his  wig  directly  into  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  whereupon  there  was  dead  silence  until  some 
one  chuckled. 

The  Desert  Fairy  was  guilty  of  something  very  like  a 
laugh  at  this,  and  she  was  smiling  still.  But  she  was  not 
laughing  all  the  time.  While  the  gifts  were  pouring  in 
she  looked  very  grave,  and  at  last,  when  it  came  her  turn, 
she  stepped  forward,  and  even  the  most  sedate  of  the  fai- 
ries said  they  had  never  seen  her  look  so  sad. 

"You  will  be  surprised,"  she  said,  gravely,  "when  I 
tell  you  that  on  my  way  hither  the  gift  I  had  for  the 
Princess  rolled  out  of  my  hand  and  was  lost.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  give  it  to  her;  but  as  from  various  evidences 
I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  she  will  need  it  sorely,  I 
promise  that  if  after  her  seventeenth  birthday,  with  her 
whole  heart  she  looks  long  and  carefully,  she  will  find  it." 

And  waiting  for  no  further  explanations,  the  Desert 
Fairy,  in  a  great  cloud  of  dust,  disappeared. 

Time  went  on,  and  the  Princess  grew  year  by  year 
more  beautiful  than  anything  you  can  imagine,  and  of 
course  she  had  the  entire  court  trying  to  please  her;  but 
at  last,  as  nothing  would  satisfy  her  unless  she  had  the 
reins  of  government  in  her  own  hands,  her  father  abdi- 
cated his  throne  and  went  away  to  a  country  place  he 
owned,  where,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  was  far  happier  than 
he  had  been  at  court.  For,  you  see.  All-fair,  with  her 
innumerable  caprices,  her  way  of  whisking  people  hither 
and  thither,  her  desiring  to  have  her  wants  attended  to 
first,  and  regardless  of  other  people's  feelings,  was  a  very 
uncomfortable  young  person  to  live  with,  and  the  whole 
castle  was  perpetually  in  an  uproar. 

The  worst  part  of  it  all  was  that  you  could  not  induce 
her  to  see  the  mischief  she  created,  because  all  she  had  to 
do  was  to  pin  her  little  badge  over  her  heart,  and,  behold  ! 
she  didn't  care  a  particle  what  anybody  said,  thought,  or 
felt.  If  she  was  scolded,  she  listened,  smilingly  careless. 
You  couldn't  make  \\erfeel.  If  her  caprices  and  her  hu- 
mors and  her  ninety-nine  hundred  changes  in.  court  cus- 
toms made  her  poor  mother  fairly  ill,  all  she  had  to  do  was 
to  whisk  on  the  badge,  and  she  didn't  care;  she  would 
actually  dance  and  sing  while  her  mother  groaned  in  pain. 
Surely,  said  some  of  the  courtiers,  never  was  gift  more 
fatal  than  this! 

Day  by  day  she  advanced  in  loveliness  of  person  initil 
every  court  in  the  world  heard  of  her  beauty,  and  princes 
came  from  far  and  near  to  seek  her  hand.  But  when  they 
applied  first  to  the  King,  her  father,  he  would  say,  sol- 
emnly, "I  cannot  live  with  my  daughter;  go,  see  for 
yourself."  So  they  would  journey  on  to  the  palace,  where 
All-fair,  sitting  on  her  father's  throne,  fairly  dazzled  every 
one  with  her  beauty;  but  very  soon  evidences  of  her 
heartlessness  would  appear.  Oil  one  occasion  she  was  by 
the  palace  gate  when  Great-heart,  the  best  Prince  on 
earth,  rode  in,  followed  by  a  poor  woman  in  rags,  who 
was  almost  dying  of  fatigue  and  hunger.  Great-heart 
had  bidden  her  follow  him  to  the  palace  and  seek  help 
from  the  famous  All-fair;  but  at  sight  of  so  much  wretch- 
edness All- fair  hurried  to  fasten  her  badge  more  securely, 
and  instead  of  offering  the  poor  woman  any  assistance, 
she  ordered  the  attendants  to  drive  her  forth. 

Now  Prince  Great-heart  had  travelled  many  leagues  to 
see  the  Princess;  but  this  act  completely  altered  his  hu- 
mor. Away  he  rode,  after  a  very  brief  farewell,  and  the 
Princess  was  left  to  wonder  angrily  at  so  singular  an  oc- 
currence; for  if  she  could  not  feel  sorry,  she  could  be 
angry  and  mortified. 

Things  went  on  from  bad  to  worse.      No  one  pleased 


the  Princess.  She  was  continually  turning  people  out  of 
their  places  to  try  what  change  would  do — for  you  must 
know  she  was  far  from  happy — yet  she  could  not  tell 
where  the  fault  or  the  trouble  lay. 

At  last  All-fair  became  so  discontented  that  she  shut 
herself  up  in  her  own  rooms  and  forbade  any  of  the  court- 
iers to  bring  her  news  of  the  court,  good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent— an  edict  which,  as  you  may  imag-iiie,  drove  every- 
thing into  complete  chaos;  for  people  did  as  they  liked, 
and  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the  affairs  of  the  king- 
dom or  the  people,  and  the  poverty  on  all  sides  was  terri- 
ble to  see. 

One  morning  All-fair  was  seated  before  her  mirror 
combing  out  her  golden  hair,  and  wondering  what  the 
noise  was  in  the  court-yard  below.  Suddenly  a  voice 
right  at  her  elbow  said,  in  a  sharp  tone, 

"Didn't  you  know  ? — this  is  your  seventeenth  birthday.1' 

And  looking  around,  she  beheld  the  tiniest  little  crea- 
ture imaginable — a  little  fellow  with  quick  bright  eyes, 
and  the  fleetest  sort  of  movements,  and  the  smallest, 
sharpest  little  voice. 

"  Do  you  hear  me  ?"  he  inquired  again,  so  daintily  that 
All-fair  had  to  sweep  back  the  waves  of  golden  hair  from 
her  brow,  and  bend  her  ear  over  to  listen. 

"Yes,  I  hear,"  she  answered,  feeling  her  heart  beat 
quickly.  "  Who  are  you  ?'' 

"I  am  the  Fairy  Still-small-voice,"  he  answered,  skip- 
ping nearer  to  view.  "  And  I  am  reminding  you  of  your 
birthday." 

"Well,"  said  All-fair,  rather  drearily,  "I'm  tired  of 
birthdays.  People  have  given  me  everything  on  earth. 
There  can't  be  any  birthday  presents  left."  And  she  put 
up  her  arms  and  yawned  at  the  mere  thought  of  more 
birthday  gifts. 

"  But  don't  you  know,"  said  the  fairy,  and  again  All-fair 
had  to  try  hard  to  hear  him,  "the  Desert  Fairy  had  a  gift 
for  your  christening  which  was  lost?" 

All-fair  sprang  up  with  delight.  Quite  true!  How 
came  she  to  have  forgotten  the  tale  so  often  told  in  her 
childhood  ?  And  the  Desert  Fairy  had  distinctly  said 
that  she  could  find  it  by  diligent  search  after  her  seven- 
teenth birthday. 

"How  can  I  find  it?"  All-fair  asked,  haughtily.  But 
no  answer  came.  She  repeated  the  question  even  more 
haughtily,  but  there  was  dead  silence.  Suddenly  she 
said,  timidly  and  anxiously:  "Please  tell  me,  Fairy  Still- 
small-voice.  I  am  so  unhappy."  And  at  once  the  fairy's 
words  reached  her  ear. 

"I  was  trying  to  make  myself  heard,  but  while  you 
spoke  so  angrily  it  wasn't  possible.  You  must  go  forth 
from  your  palace  gates  alone  to  seek  it,  and  you  must 
leave  your  badge  behind." 

For  a  long  time  All-fair  debated  as  to  whether  any  gift 
could  be  worth  this  effort,  but  at  last  she  decided  to  make 
it,  and  accordingly  ordering  her  ladies  to  wind  up  her  hair, 
and  put  her  blue  satin  cloak  with  pearl  embroideries  about 
her,  she  started  from  her  own  apartment,  leaving  the 
badge  on  her  dressing-table  pinned  to  a  cushion. 

What  sights  and  sounds  met  her  eyes  as  she  walked 
through  the  palace!  Wrangling  and  discord  on  every 
side;  disorder,  confusion,  misery.  All-fair  had  to  put 
her  hand  before  her  eyes  several  times  as  she  hastened 
along,  for,  not  having  her  badge,  these  evidences  of  her 
own  neglect  pained  her  keenly.  Indeed,  the  poor  Prin- 
cess could  scarcely  control  herself  as  she  flew  along-  the 
corridors  and  through  the  rooms  of  the  palace,  for,  singu- 
lar to  say,  ever  since  she  had  listened  to  Fairy  Still-small- 
voice,  things  looked  very  different,  and  what  had  seemed 
before  only  pardonable  negligence  on  the  part  of  officials 
now  appealed  to  her  as  blind  disregard  of  duty. 

Glad  was  All-fair  to  reach  the  court-yard,  but  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  any  one  who  had  then  seen  the  poor 
Princess  living  along  would  scarcelv  have  recognized  her 
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as  tlie  haughty,  capricious  ruler  of  the  court  only  a  day 
or  two  before,  since  in  spite  of  her  satin  mantle,  her  gold- 
tipped  shoes,  and  her  famous  shining  hair,  she  had  so  be- 
wildered and  dismayed  an  expression  that  the  very  porters 
at  the  gateway  shrank  back, and  allowed  her  to  pass  with- 
out a  word. 

So  All-fair  started  on  her  famous  journey.  I  don't 
know  how  she  would  have  borne  its  many  perils  and  pri- 
vations but  for  the  fact  that  little  Fairy  Still-small-voice 
never  deserted  her.  He  was  always  ready  with  counsel 
and  suggestion  and  encouragement,  if  she  tried  to  hear 
him,  and  led  her  through  a  strange  journey — a  country 
of  forests  and  dark  rivers  and  long  boundless  plains, 
where  they  were  perpetually  meeting  obstacles  of  one 
kind  and  another,  from  which  in  former  times  All-fair 
might  readily  have  protected  herself  with  the  use  of  her 
badge,  and  the  indifference  to  other  people's  feelings 
which  it  brought  her.  Now,  having  nothing  of  the  kind, 
All-fair  began  to  see  how  much  hardship  and  pain  and 
trouble  there  was  for  many  people  in  the  world,  and  also 
how  much  happiness  was  to  be  derived  from  doing  good 
and  showing  kindness  and  compassion.  On  this  strange 
journey  of  hers,  as  soon  as  she  overcame  an  obstacle  in 
her  path  by  gentle  and  kindly  means,  the  whole  face  of 


the  earth  looked  brighter  and  sweeter,  and  she  felt  able  to 
walk  on  gayly  and  with  a  light  heart;  and,  moreover,  she 
observed  that  the  path  was  made  more  clear  to  her,  as 
with  each  fresh  effort  little  flowers  would  spring  up  on 
either  side  of  her,  marking  the  way,  and  nodding  their 
heads  in  the  most  encouraging  fashion. 

Sometimes  All-fair  had  to  pause  and  try  to  recall  her 
old  self,  and  wonder  what  had  prompted  her  to  make  this 
long  and  wearisome  pilgrimage  after  some  unknown  gift. 
Then  she  would  in  a  flash  see  herself  seated  combing  out 
her  hair  for  want  of  other  occupation,  and  seem  again  to 
hear  the  little  tender  voice  of  the  tiny  fairy.  Yes,  he  it 
was  who  had  roused  her  and  sent  her  forth,  and  who  kept 
her  going  even  now. 

But  at  last,  one  evening,  as  she  emerged  from  the  shad- 
ows of  a  deep  wood  in  which  she  had  been  wandering  all 
day,  she  beheld  the  gray  turrets,  the  heavy  gateway,  and 
the  grim  entrance  of  the  Desert  Fairy's  castle. 

Timidly  enough  she  approached  and  pulled  the  bell 
which  was  at  the  gateway.  Back  flew  the  portal ;  a  voice 
from  somewhere  said,  "Come  in,"  and  All-fair,  with  a 
quick  look  up  and  down  and  round  about  her,  passed 
through  the  arch,  and  heard  the  gate  clang  behind  her. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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UNCLE  HARRY'S  FOILS. 

BY  B.  F.  O'CONNOR. 

UNCLE  HARRY  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  boys, 
and  when  he  visited  their  home  it  was  holiday-time 
for  Jack  and  Wallace  his  younger  brother.  Uncle  Hurry 
was  the  best  rider  they  had  ever  seen.  He  taught  them 
how  to  manage  a  horse,  how  to  shoot,  to  box,  to  sail  a 
boat,  and  was  always  ready  to  join  in  their  sports.  So 
you  can  imagine  how  fond  his  nephews  were  of  him,  and 
how  glad  they  were  to  find  he  had  come  to  stay  with  them 
for  three  or  four  weeks. 

Jack  and  Wallace  ran  upstairs  to  their  uncle's  room. 
He  was  not  there,  but  the  boys  ventured  in,  and  saw  ly- 
ing on  the  bed  two  swords  about  three  feet  long,  two 
large  chamois  skin  gloves,  and  a  pair  of  strong  wire 
masks.  Some  days  before,  Jack  had  been  reading  a  book 
about  various  manly  exercises,  and  remembered  that  he 
had  seen  in  it  pictures  of  things  just  like  these  Uncle 
Harry  had  brought.  He  soon  found  the  book  again,  and 
turned  to  the  place  where  he  had  seen  the  pictures. 
Squatting  down  on  the  bed  with  the  book  on  his  knees, 
he  began  to  read  aloud  to  Wallace. 

"These  swords,"  he  read,  "blunted  at  the  point,  are 
called  foils.  They  are  used  in  fencing — an  exercise  which 
has  been  termed  the  high  art  of  athletics.  The  wire 
masks  are  needed  to  protect  the  face  from  blows  and 
thrusts.  The  hands  are  guaranteed  by  thick  gloves  from 
scratches  and  bruises." 

The  boys  were  so  intent  on  their  reading  that  they  did 
not  hear  a  step  approaching,  and  Uncle  Harry,  with  an 
amused  smile  on  his  face,  stood  in  the  doorway.  When 
Jack  glanced  up  and  saw  his  uncle,  he  threw  down  his 
book,  and  sprang  forward  to  give  him  a  boy's  hearty  wel- 
come. It  would  be  impossible  to  tell  half  the  questions 
Uncle  Harry  had  to  answer  about  the  foils — what  they 


were  used  for?  how  people  handled  them?  In  a  few  min- 
utes Uncle  Harry  had  explained  the  use  of  the  foils,  and 
fired  the  boys  with  enthusiasm  to  master  the  art  of  fencing. 

' '  Does  it  take  very  long  to  learn  ?''  said  Jack. 

"Not  very,"  replied  his  uncle.  "The  principles  are 
soon  acquired,  and  then  practice  is  all  you  need  to  make 
you  quick  and  accurate  with  hand  and  eye." 

Jack's  eyes  fairly  glowed  with  excitement.  Uncle 
Harry  was  easily  persuaded  to  give  the  boys  a  few  les- 
sons, and  Jack  was  so  eager  to  learn  that  lie  wanted  to 
start  right  away.  He  had  to  postpone  his  first  trial  at 
arms,  however,  until  the  next  morning,  when  at  nine 
o'clock  the  boys  followed  their  uncle  up  into  the  garret. 

"Now  I  must  take  you  one  at  a  time  to  begin,"  said 
Uncle  Harry.  "Jack,  put  on  this  mask  and  a  glove. 
Now,  Wallace,  you  watch  what  I  tell  Jack,  and  when  it 
comes  your  turn  you  will  understand  much  more  easily. 
Now,  Jack,  catcli  this  foil  in  your  right  hand  in  this  way: 
open  your  hand  perfectly  flat;  now  lay  the  hilt  diagonally 
across  the  palm  (Fig.  1) ;  now  close  your  hand  naturally, 
grasping  the  hilt  firmly  with  all  the  fingers,  the  thumb 
lying  straight  along  the  other  side  (Fig.  2).  In  this  position, 
with  the  nails  up  and  your  thumb  on  the  right  side  (Fig.  3), 
your  hand  is  said  to  be  in  quart  (pronounced  'cart'). 

"  Now  turn  your  hand  right  around  by  a  movement  of 
the  wrist  without  stirring  your  arm.  The  nails  are  now 
below,  your  thumb  to  the  left,  and  in  this  position  your 
hand  is  said  to  be  in  tierce  (Fig.  4).  Notice  that  when 
your  hand  is  in  quart,  and  your  arm  fully  extended  on  a 
level  with  your  shoulder,  the  point  of  your  foil  is  a  little 
higher  than  your  hand  (Fig.  3).  Turn  your  hand  as  before, 
from  the  wrist  only,  until  you  get  it  in  tierce  (Fig.  5).  You 
see  your  hand  is  as  high  as  ever,  but  your  point  is  lower. 

"From  this  fact  we  draw  the  first  principle  of  attack, 
which  is  this:  When  you  attack  your  adversary  in  the 
upper  part  of  his  body,  always  get  your  hand  in  quart. 


'THERE    WAS    A    LIVELY    STRUGGLE,   INDEED:    BLADE    FLASHED    AGAINST    BLADE." 
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When  you  attack  him  below 

his  guard,  get  your  hand  in 

tierce.       Now,    on     guard  ! 

Stand  firmly  <>n   your  feet, 

your  feet  at  right  angles  to 

one  another,  your  side  only 

presented  to  your  adversary  : 

bend  slightly  on  your  km  . - 

leaving  all  i  he  weight  on  the  left  leg,  and  carry  the  right 

foot  forward  an  easy  distance  (Fig.  6).      When  you  fence 

with  the  I. -ft  hand,  of  course  you  do  just  the  opposite." 

"  But  do  people  fence 
with  the  left  hand  ?" 
asked  Jack. 

"Why,  of  course," 
replied  his  uncle.  "You 
must  learn  with  both 
hands,  so  as  to  develop 
both  sets  of  muscles. 
Now  practice  moving 
your  hand  from  quart  to 

tierce  without  stirring  your  arm,  and  I  think  that  will  do 

for  you.      Now.  Wallace,  you  go  through  the  movements 

I  showed  to  Jack.      That  is  good.      Now  take  a  step  for- 


FIG.  ; 
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ward.  All.  you  must  move  the  front  foot  first  always. 
Now  retreat  a  step.  Move  the  hind  foot  first  in  this. 
Now  take  a  long  step  forward,  bend  your  rig-lit  knee,  and 
straighten  out  your  left  leg  as  quickly  as  you  can  (Fig. 
7).  That  is  what  is  called  lunging.  Just  before  you 
lunge  you  must  extend  your  arm  to  the  utmost,  with  your 
foil  well  in  line  with  your  shoulder,  and  then  lunge  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Now  3'ou  both  have  some  idea  of 
what  tn  do.  put  on  your  masks  and  your  gloves,  and  see 
who  can  touch  the  other.'' 

This  was  great  fun.  They  began  slowly  enough,  and 
measured  their  strokes,  lunging  and  parrying  with  some 
regularity.  Soon,  however,  the  boys  got  warmed  up  to 
their  work,  and  then  there  was  a  lively  struggle  indeed ; 
blade  flashed  against  blade,  and  back  and  forth  they  sprang 


if  he  did  not  speak  it,  so  Uncle  Harry  explained  that  this 
exercise  was  to  train  the  hand  and  arm  and  leg  to  move 
together  quickly. 

Jack  thought  it  was  easy  work  to  stick  his  point  every 
time  on  the  leather,  but  when  he  tried  he  found  he  missed 
it  a  good  deal  oftener  than  he  hit  it.     He  determined  lie- 
would  practice  that  some  time  by  himself.      To-day  he 
wanted  to  learn  some  new  thrusts  and  parries.      Uncle 
Harry  made  him  get  on  guard  in  quart,  then  in  tierce; 
made  him  advance    and   retreat,  lunge  and  recover  his 
guard,  until  he  was  well  satisfied  Jack  was  a  rare  scholar. 
''Now.  on  guard  in  quart,''  he  said,  "your 
blade  bearing  lightly  on  mine,  your  point 
in  a  line  with  my  body.     Now,  if  I  thrust 
straight,  I  will  pass  by  you  in  front.     To  at- 
Tjerr  tack  you,  then,  I  must  disengage  my  blade, 

and  thrust  either  underneath  your  guard  or 
on  the  other  side.     If  I  thrust  underneath, 
simply  lower  the  point  of  your  foil  by  bending  your  wrist 
(Fig.  8),  keeping  your  hand  in  its  position.      Your  blade 


Quart. 
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all  over  the  garret.  One  minute  Jack  was  pressing  closely 
on  Wallace,  then  Wallace  got  Jack's  foil  over  his  blade, 
and  in  his  turn  made  him  retreat  almost  into  a  corner. 
Finally  Jack,  by  a  quick  turn  of  his  wrist, 
disengaged  his  foil  from  Wallace's,  and 
lunging-  right  at  the  same  time,  planted  his 
point  fair  and  square  on  Wallace's  breast. 
The  tournament  was  ended,  and  conqueror 
and  conquered,  covered  with  perspiration, 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  went  to  take  a 
good  bath  and  a  brisk  rub-down  after  it. 

Next  morning,  at  nine  promptly,  Jack 
and  Wallace  flew  up  to  the  garret,  where 
they  found  Uncle  Harry  in  his  shirt  sleeves, 
with  a  foil  in  his  hand,  springing  back  and 
forth  and  lunging  against  the  wall.  He 
was  aiming  at  a  round  piece  of  leather 
about  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar,  which  he 
had  nailed  up  about  four  feet  from  the 
FIG.  c.  tlnor.  Jack's  look  asked  a  question,  even 


FIG.  S. 

meets  mine  and  throws  it  off  in  front,  giving  you  an  op- 
portunity to  plant  a  thrust  in  my  breast  by  simply  extend- 
ing your  arm  straight  before  you.      If  I  attack 
by  a  thrust  on  the  other  side,  simply  turn  your 
hand  in  tierce,  and  my  blade  is  thrown  off  be- 
hind you,  leaving  you  another  opportunity  to 
riposte   by  straightening  your  blade  out,  and 
thrusting  over  my  guard.      Now,  on  guard  in 
tierce,  the  same  thing  happens  exactly.      If  I 
attack  below,  parry  by  lowering  your  point  (Fig.  9).      If 
I  attack  on  the  other  side,  turn  your  hand  in  quart,  and 
you  are  quite  covered.     These  are  very  simple  principles, 
very  easy  to  learn  and  retain.     Now  let  us  have  another 


FIG.  9. 


tournament  between  you  and  Wallace."  But  just  then  a 
phaeton,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  pretty  ponies,  drove  up  to  the 
front  door.  The  boys  dropped  their  foils,  and  skipped 
down-stairs  to  welcome  two  young  ladies  who  had  driven 
over  to  go  sailing  in  Jack's  new  cat-boat. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OFF     HATTERAS. 

IT  was  two  days  before  Jerry  was  able  to  leave  his  berth 
in  the  forecastle,  and  during  that  time  he  had  no  cause 
to  complain  of  lack  of  attention.  The  Captain  did  not 
visit  him  again,  it  is  true,  but  every  one  else  oil  board, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  first  officer,  came  to  see 
him  frequently.  Abe  Green  was  particularly  attentive, 
spending  every  spare  moment  of  his  time  with  the  boys, 
and  scolding  about  "Sam  Harding"  at  every  opportunity. 

Pete's  wound,  while  it  was  painful,  of  course,  had  given 
him  but  little  trouble  from  the  next  morning  after  it  had 
been  received,  and  although  he  could  have  gone  011  deck 
twenty-four  hours  before  it  was  possible  for  Jerry  to  have 
done  so,  he  positively  refused  to  leave  his  friend  even  for 
a  moment.  He  waited  upon  Jerry  as  tenderly  as  a  girl, 
and  his  touch  was  so  gentle  and  soothing  that  it  quieted 
the  sick  boy  whenever  he  became  nervous  through  the 
fever  that  threatened  him.  When  not  engaged  in  be- 
stowing some  personal  attention  on  Jerry,  or  in  trying-  to 
tidy  up  the  forecastle  so  that  it  might  seem  more  cheer- 
ful, Pete  soothed  the  sick  bo3T  by  playing  on  Sweetness. 
Every  time  he  played  to  Jerry,  those  of  the  crew  who  were 
idle  on  deck  would  gather  around  the  forecastle  compan- 
ionway,  listening  intently,  while  even  the  Captain  and 
the  second  mate  often  found  occasion  to  walk  that  way 
during  these  private  concerts.  If  Pete  had  not  been  a 
favorite  with  the  sailors  before,  he  would  have  been  after 
these  later  exhibitions  of  his  musical  powers,  and  nearly 
every  one,  certainly  all  the  crew,  were  impatient  for 
Jerry  to  be  well  enough  to  come  on  deck,  so  that  they 
might  hear  more  of  what  Pete  called  "Sweetness  talking.'1 

The  Captain,  so  Abe  reported,  had  said  nothing  to  any 
one,  unless  to  Mr.  Harding,  regarding  the  latter's  treat- 
ment of  the  boys,  but  it  was  generally  believed  that  as 
soon  as  the  Clio  arrived  in  port  the  first  officer  would  be 
brought  to  a  strict  account  before  a  legal  tribunal  for  his 
brutality.  This  made  Jerry  decidedly  uncomfortable;  he 
thought  the  mate  was  already  his  enemy,  and  he  did  not 
wish  that  the  man  should  have  further  cause  to  be  angry 
with  him,  as  undoubtedly  would  be  the  case  if  he  should 
be  arrested. 

"  What's  the  use  of  it  ?"  he  asked,  as  Abe  said,  decided- 
ly, that  if  the  Captain  did  not  cause  the  offender  to  be  ar- 
rested, the  crew  would  take  the  case  in  their  own  hands. 
"I've  had  the  flogging,  and  no  matter  how  many  courts 
you  carried  Mr.  Harding  to,  it  wouldn't  take  that  back.  lie 
don't  like  Pete  and  me  now,  and  if  anything  should  be  done 
to  him  when  we  land,  he'd  be  just  about  ready  to  eat  us." 

"Well,  what  of  that  ?"  asked  Abe,  with  a  laugh.  "  He's 
the  mate  now,  and  we've  all  got  to  step  around  when  he 
speaks:  but  the  minute  we  laud  he  won't  be  more'n  any 
other  man.  and  it  won't  make  any  difference  whether  lie 
likes  sugar  or  vinegar.'' 

"  But  it  will  make  a  difference  to  Pete  and  me,"  pi-  ail- 
ed Jerry.  "You  see.  we've  got  to  hunt  for  Pete's  folks 
when  we  get  there,  and  if  he  was  real  mad  with  us,  he 
might  do  something  to  keep  us  from  finding  'em." 

"Don't  you  worry  about  that,"  replied  the  cook. 
"There's  a  good  deal  of  difference  between  the  size  of 
New  York  alongside  of  New  Orleans,  and  you  might  be 
there  four  years,  on  the  street  all  the  time,  without  seeing 
anybody  you  ever  saw  before." 

"Is  it  so  awful  big  :" 

"Big?     I  reckon  you'Jl  think  so  when  you  get  there. 
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Why,  Orleans  ain't  a  marker  by  the  side  of  it.  If  you 
should  set  that  city  down  in  the  middle  of  New  York, 
you  couldn't  find  it  again;  and  if  you  should  accident- 
ally happen  to  see  it  kicking  round  in  some  corner,  you'd 
think  it  was  one  of  them  Noah's-ark  towns." 

"But  if  it  is  so  large,  how  are  we  going  to  find  Pete's 
folks?"  and  a  troubled  look  came  over  Jerry's  face. 

"  That's  just  what's  been  bothering  me  ever  since  you 
said  you  didn't  even  know  the  names  of  them  you  wanted 
to  find,"  replied  Abe,  as  he  too  looked  perplexed  and  dis- 
turbed. 

"  But  Pete  thinks  he  would  know  'em  if  he  could  only 
find  where  they  was." 

"That's  just  it,"  said  Abe,  sagely.  "He  don't  know 
where  they  are,  and  he  don't  know  how  to  ask  for  'em. 
You  see,  Jerry,  it  ain't  likely  that  anybody  in  New  York 
would  pay  very  much  attention  if  you  should  go  around 
asking  for  Pete's  Aunt  Nannette,  when  you  couldn't  even 
tell  what  her  other  name  was." 

"  But  if  we  stay  on  the  streets  playing  and  singing,  like 
I  we  did  at  home,  \ve  might  see  her,"  said  Pete,  hopefully. 

"Yes,  you  might  run  afoul  of  her  the  very  first  thing, 
and  then,  again,  you  might  walk  your  legs  off,  and  never 
I  even  sight  her." 

"Well,"  said  Jerry,  with  a  sigh,  "we've  started,  and 
we've  got  to  go  there,  I  suppose.  It  ain't  any  use  to  get 
discouraged  now  when  we  can't  help  ourselves,  and  we 
will  do  our  best  to  find  his  folks.  If  \ve  can't,  why,  we 
can't,  and  that's  all  there  is  to  it." 

"  It  looks  to  me  like  as  if  you'd  better  stay  here  another 
voyage," said  Abe,  in  a  fatherly  tone.  "  I  guess  I  could 
talk  Captain  Sproul  into  letting  you  hold  on  a  spell  longer, 
for  I  know  that  he's  about  tickled  to  death  with  the  looks 
of  the  cabin  since  you  youngsters  have  been  on  board." 

"But  how  would  that  help  us  any?"  asked  Jerry. 
"  We've  got  to  go  ashore  some  time,  and  if  we  staid  here  \ve 
shouldn't  be  doing  anything  toward  finding  Pete's  folks." 

"That's  a  fact,  of  course;  but,  you  see,  you'd  be  just  that 
much  better  off,  'cause  you'd  get  three  square  meals  a  day, 
and  I'm  afraid  you  won't  fare  so  well  when  you're  ashore." 

"Perhaps  we  sha'u't,"'  replied  Jerry ;  "  but.  you  see,  the 
longer  we  stay  here,  the  more  we  sha'n't  feel  like  leaving, 
so  we'd  best  go  on  shore  just  as  soon  as  the  brig  gets  to 
New  York." 

Already  Jerry  had  begun  to  fear  that  their  search  would 
be  fruitless,  but  he  was  careful  not  to  let  Pete  know  how 
he  felt.  He  seemed  to  consider  it  his  duty  to  prevent  his 
friend  from  having  any  anxiety  regarding  the  future,  and 
as  soon  as  Abe  had  left  the  forecastle  he  said : 

"Don't  you  fuss,  Pete;  the  cook  thinks  that  we'll  have 
a  hard  time  to  find  your  folks,  but  he  don't  know  us.  old 
man.  Of  course  we'll  have  to  hunt  round  some,  perhaps 
a  good  deal ;  but  there  ain't  any  such  thing  as  not  finding 
her  at  last,  no  matter  if  she  was  trying  to  hide  from  us, 
which  of  course  she  ain't." 

Pete  had  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  Jerry,  and 
when  he  learned  that  his  friend  was  still  hopeful,  even 
positive,  as  to  the  successful  result  of  their  mission,  he 
ceased  to  give  any  serious  attention  to  Abe's  forebodings 
regarding  the  future.  During  the  remainder  of  the  time 
that  he  was  confined  to  the  l'i  nvrastle  Jerry  took  good  care 
that  Abe  should  not  have  another  opportunity  of  intima- 
ting that  he  and  Pete  might  not  succeed  in  their  purpose, 
and  the  first  time  lie  went  on  deck  again,  where  he  could 
speak  to  the  cook  without  being  overheard  by  his  friend, 
he  said : 

"If  Pete  talks  to  you  about  finding  his  folks,  you  act. 
as  if  you  thought  lie  could  do  it  easy  enough — will  you? 
The  poor  little  fellow  has  been  regularly  dreaming  about 
that  ever  since  his  mother  died,  and  it  would  break  him 
all  up  if  he  should  come  to  think  he  ain't  going  to  find  'em. " 

"But  see  here,  Jerry,"  said  Abe.  in  a  fatherly  tone; 
"  it's  no  use  for  you  to  keep  on  thinking  that  you  can  find 
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Aunt  Nannette  like  you  was  hunting  for  a  piece  of  boiled 
beef  in  a  two-quart  pail,  for  I  tell  you  that  you've  got  just 
about  no  chance  at  all." 

"I'm  afraid  you're  right;  but  I  want  to  keep  Pete  feel- 
ing good,  so  I'm  going  to  make  him  believe  that  all  we've 
got  to  do  is  to  hunt  for  her." 

"He'll  have  to  know  some  time  or  another,"  said  Abe. 

"Yes,  I  suppose  he  has;  but  before  he  does  know  it  I'll 
try  to  get  tilings  fixed  kind  o'  comfortable  for  him,  and 
then  he  won't  take  on  so  bad  about  it.  If  I  should  tell 
him  now,  he'd  just  about  cry  his  eyes  out;  and,"  lie  added, 
almost  angrily,  "I  ain't  going  to  have  him  feeling  bad 
before  there's  any  need." 

"All  right.  Jerry— all  right,"  replied  Abe,  quickly; 
"you  shall  have  your  way  about  it,  of  course.  I  was 
only  telling  of  you  that  it  wouldn't  be  as  easy  as  von 
thought,  for  it  ain't  likely  that  his  aunt  Nannette  is  sit- 
ting out  on  a  fence  waiting  for  him  to  claim  her." 

The  Captain  spoke  to  the  boys  now  and  then,  although 
lie  paid  no  particular  attention  to  them  even  when  they 
first  appeared  on  deck  after  their  recovery,  but  the  chief 
mate  passed  them  by  entirely,  much  as  if  he  had  forgotten 
that  they  were  on  board.  In  fact,  his  avoidance  of  them 
was  so  plain  that  even  Pete  understood  that  the  otlieer 
still  cherished  an  ill  feeling  toward  them. 

"  I  should  think  he  might  be  satisfied  after  sweeping  up 
the  deck  with  us,"  Jerry  said  to  Abe  one  day,  when  he  and 


Pete  had  finished  their  work  in  the  cabin  ;  "  but  instead  of 
that,  he  acts  as  if  he  was  just  as  mad  with  us  as  ever." 

"That's  a  "way  the  Hardings  allers  had,"  replied  Abe, 
savagely  spearing  with  a  fork  at  a  piece  of  beef  in  the 
coppers,  as  if  he  was  showing  Jerry  how  he  would  treat 
the  first  officer  if  he  had  the  opportunity.  "But  don't 
you  pay  any  attention  to  him.  I  reckon  he  won't  dare  to 
lay  his  hands  on  either  of  you  again,  unless  you  should  real- 
ly do  something  that  was  dead  agin  the  rules  of  the  ship, 
'cause  he's  got  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  hasn't  heard 
the  last  of  what  he's  already  done." 

Thus  far  the  Clio  had  had  as  much  In  her  favor  in  the 
way  of  fair  winds  and  pleasant  days  as  if  her  Captain  had 
made  a  regular  contract  with  the  clerk  of  the  weather  to 
insure  a  quick  passage.  Already  had  the  brig  left  behind 
her  the  short,  spitefully  rolling  waves  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, and  was  bounding  over  the  long  billows  of  the  Atlan- 
tic toward  her  destination.  Every  one.  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Harding,  was  in  the  best  of  spirits.  The  crew 
were  happy  and  contented,  because  they  had  but  little 
work  to  do  in  the  way  of  making  or  shortening  sail;  the 
Captain  was  feeling  well  in  mind  because  he  was  making 
a  quick  passage,  which  meant  a  good  profit  to  him  on  cer- 
tain private  ventures  he  had  made,  while  Jerry  and  Pete 
— more  particularly  the  latter — were  happy  because  they 
were1  being  carried  so  rapidly  toward  New  York. 

Already  was  the  voyage  drawing  to  a  close.      The  Clio 
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would  be  off  (  'a]"'  Hatleras  by  noon  of  the  day  following 
the  one  on  which  Abe  and  Jerry  had  held  the  conversa- 
tion  regarding  the  lir.st  mate,  providing  the  wind  remain- 
ed in  i  in-  gillie  direction,  and  il  was  not  too  much  to  hope 
tliat  in  four  da\  s  at  the  latest  the  brig  would  be  at  her 
,!,„  i,  in  .New  York.  Hut  before  the  sun  had  sunk  behind 
the  horizon  that  evening,  there  was  such  a  change  in  the 
ither  that  even  .lerry  and  Pete  could  understand  that 
a  sti  >nn  was  close  upon  them. 

••  I  reckon  it's  <_[oin-  to  rain,"  Jerry  said,  as  he  entered 
the  galley  after  the  ollieers'  supper  had  been  served. 

••  liain  :"  repeated  Abe;  "I  reckon  it  is,  and  there'll  be 
more  wind  with  it  than  we  shall  know  what  to  do  with. 
lid'ore  this  frisky  spell  of  weather  is  over,  you'll  know 
what  a  storm  at  sea  means.  I  didn't  calculate  we  was  go- 
ing  to  make  Hatleras  without  having  a  little  dusty  wea- 
ther; but  this  time  I  giios  we'll  get  more'n  we  want." 

•  •  I  )o  you  believe  we're  going  to  have  a  very  bad  storm  ?"  ! 
asked  Pete,  iii  a  nervous  way.  as  he  tried  to  stand  upright  ! 
on  the  windward  side  of  the  galley,  and.  failing,  rolled 
down  to  leeward,  where   he  bumped  against  Jerry  with 
such  force  that  the  two  were  wedged  between  the  flour 
barrel  and  the  partition. 

"That's  only  a  taste  of  what  we're  going  to  get  before 
morning."  the  cook  said,  as  lie  tucked  Pete  away  in  a  cor- 
ner where  he  could  prevent  himself  from  "fetching  away," 
as  the  sailors  >ay.  "  The  brig's  a.  master-hand  at  rolling 
when  she  once  gets  at  it,  and  many's  the  time  that  I've 
u, ill-bed  her  spars,  expecting  that  at  the  next  lurch  she 
made  they'd  go  out  of  her.  You  boys  want  to  get  stowed 
;c\\ay  below,  for  it  won't  be  a  great  while  before  you'll 
Jind  it  iiiore'n  you  can  do  to  get  to  the  forksle." 

"  Come.  Pete,"  Jerry  said,  as  he  started  toward  the  gal- 
ley door;  "  I  reckon  we'd  better  go  now,  for  I  ain't  feeling 
very  good." 

When  the  boys  were  below,  both  in  one  berth,  they  re- 
ali/.ed  more  fully  even  than  when  they  had  been  on  deck, 
how  violently  the  brig  was  tossing  and  plunging  in  the 
heavy  waves  that  appeared  to  increase  in  size  each  mo- 
ment. The  timbers  creaked  and  groaned  as  if  protesting 
against  the  heavy  blows  from  the  billows,  and  many 
times,  as  the  Clio's  bow  went  down  into  the  hollows  of  the 
waves,  Jerry  would  clasp  Pete  more  closely,  believing  that 
the  brig  would  never  rise  again.  Now  and  then,  as  some 
wave  heavier  than  the  others  would  strike  the  vessel,  or 
as  she  rolled  more  violently,  Pete  would  ask  Jerry  to  tell 
him  truly  if  he  believed  the  brig-  would  outlive  the  gale, 
and  Jerry's  answers  were  always  the  same: 

"  It  seems  like  we  was  going  to  sink,  sure;  but  if  there 
really  was  any  danger  Abe  would  come  to  tell  us.  I  know,  I 
for  he  wouldn't  leave  us  here  to  be  drownded." 

How  long,  after  they  went  below,  the  brig  continued  to 
stagger  on  through  the  angry  waves,  tossed  and  buffeted 
until  it  seemed  as  if  she  would  be  dashed  into  fragments, 
neither  of  the  boys  knew.  The  night  had  come,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  morning  must  be  near,  when  suddenly  a  vio- 
lent shock  threw  both  the  boys  on  to  the  floor,  while  im- 
mediately after  could  be  heard  the  grinding,  crashing, 
and  tearing  asunder  of  timbers,  spars,  and  cordage. 

Everything  movable  had  been  thrown  over  on  the  port 
side,  which  now  seemed  to  be  where  the  floor  of  the  fore- 
castle should  have  been,  and  among  this  confused  mass 
the  hoys  were  wedged  like  pieces  of  merchandise.  Jerry 
had  been  flung  into  one  corner  and  held  there  by  a  lieavv 
sea-chest  that,  broken  from  its  lashings,  was  sliding  fore 
and  aft  with  every  sluggish  plunge  of  the  wreck,  threat- 
ening each  instant  to  crush  the  boy,  who,  even  in  the  time 
of  danger,  had  no  thought  of  himself. 

"Pete!  Pete !"  he  cried.      "  Where  are  you,  Pete  ?" 

"Here  I  am,  under  the  berth,"  was  the  muffled  reply. 
"There's  a  lot  of  stuff  on  top  of  me,  and  I  can't  get  out.'' 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  is  doubtful  if  Jerry 
could,  unaided,  have  extricated  himself  from  his  danger- 


ous position  ;  but  the  thought  of  Pete's  possible  peril  seem- 
ed to  give  him  the  strength  of  a  man.  Using  as  a  lever 
a  piece  of  board  that  had  been  torn  from  one  of  the  berths 
by  the  sea-chest  which  threatened  to  crush  him,  he  succeed- 
ed in  making  an  opening  sufficiently  large  to  enable  him 
to  get  out  of  the  narrow  space  in  which  he  had  been  im- 
prisoned, and  hardly  had  he  done  so  when  the  chest  .was 
thrown  into  the  very  place  from  which  he  had  escaped. 

"Keep  up  your  pluck,  Pete,  and  I'll  soon  have  you  out 
of  that."  Jerry  said,  cheerily,  as  he  flung  aside  the  different 
articles  that  had  been  thrown  on  top  of  the  boy,  completely 
shutting  him  in  between  the  floor  and  the  bottom  of  one 
of  the  berths. 

Although  Jerry  worked  with  a  will,  he  could  hardly 
have  succeeded  in  releasing  Pete  without  some  assistance, 
since  the  boards  of  the  berth  had  been  broken  and  forced 
down  in  such  a  manner  that  the  poor  little  fellow  was 
completely  pinned  down.  It  was  when  the  lighter  arti- 
cles had  been  removed  that  Jerry  understood  this;  and 
then  came  a  great  pain  into  his  heart,  greater  than  had 
been  caused  by  the  knowledge  that  the  vessel  had  been 
wrecked,  and  was  perhaps  sinking;  for  he  knew  that  Pete's 
moans  were  caused  by  some  injury  received. 

"Get  out  here  quick,  for  your  lives!"  shouted  a  voice 
from  the  deck. 

"  I  can't,  for  Pete  is  fastened  under  the  berth,  and  I'm 
afraid  he's  dying,"  cried  Jerry,  in  an  agonized  tone. 

In  an  instant  Abe — for  he  it  was  who  had  thought  of  the 
boys  in  the  moment  of  danger — had  leaped  into  the  fore- 
castle, and  in  a  few  seconds  the  shattered  boards  were  torn 
up  so  that  the  little  prisoner  could  be  removed.  It  was 
impossible  to  see  anything  in  the  darkness,  and  Abe  asked, 
as  he  lifted  Pete  as  tenderly  as  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances, "  Are  you  hurt  much,  lad?" 

"I  don't  know:  but  the  boards  were  across  me  so  I 
couldn't  hardly  breathe.'" 

"  Get  out  of  here  as  quick  as  you  can,  Jerry,"  said  Abe. 
"  I'll  carry  Pete;  but  I'm  afraid  I  can't  get  him  up  unless 
you're  on  deck  to  help." 

The  vessel  was  on  her  beam  ends,  therefore  the  only 
way  of  gaining  the  deck  was  by  climbing  up  the  side  of 
the  stairway.  How  he  succeeded  in  getting  out.  Jerry 
never  knew ;  he  was  only  conscious  of  the  fact  that  while 
clinging  to  the  companion  way  he  helped  Abe  and  Pete 
up,  and  that  then  he  waited,  half  submerged  in  the  waves 
that  swept  over  the  brig  from  stem  to  stern,  until  lie  should 
be  told  what  to  do  next. 

It  was  impossible  to  see  anything  more  than  the  white 
gleam  of  the  foam-crested  waves.  The  sky  was  as  black 
as  the  water,  and  in  the  dense  gloom  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  have  seen  the  masts,  even  if  they  were  then 
standing. 

"What  has  happened?"  Jerry  asked,  when,  on  stretch- 
ing out  his  hand,  he  found  that  Abe  was  still  by  his 
side. 

"I  don't  rightly  know.  We  must  have  been  run  into 
oil  the  port  quarter— everything  has  gone  by  the  board 
there,  and  they  are  clearing  away  the  boats  now." 

"Are  we  to  go  in  the  little  boats?"  Jerry  asked  in  a 
tremulous  voice. 

"That's  all  we  can  do,  lad." 

' '  But  these  waves  will  stave  them  to  pieces. " 

"They'll  live  longer  than  the  brig  will,  for  she's  set- 
tling fast." 

Jerry  crept  closer  to  Abe,  half  loosened  his  hold  on  the 
companionway  that  he  might  clasp  Pete  by  the  hand,  as 
if  he  believed  he  could  give  him  courage  in  the  awful  time 
when  death  was  hovering  very  close  above  them,  and, 
without  speaking,  the  stowaways  waited  for  the  moment 
when  they  should  be  taken  on  board  the  tiny  boats,  or 
engulfed  in  the  angry  waves  that  beat  incessantly  upon 
the  doomed  vessel. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


THE  KING'S  PET  ELEPHANTS. 

BY  DAVID  KER, 
AUTHOR  OF  "INTO  UNKNOWN  SEAS,"  "THE  LOST  CITY,"  ETC. 

"  T 1TELL,  if  tltuse  are  white  elephants,  I  don't  think 

}  \  much  of  them,"  said  I  to  my  friend  Mr.  T ,  of 

the  American  Legation,  as  we  came  back  across  the  court- 
yard of  the  royal  palace  at  Bangkok  (the  capital  of  Siam), 
after  our  visit  to  the  famous  white  elephants  which  are  to 
Siam  what  the  eagle  is  to  America  or  the  lion  to  England. 
"It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  were  to  upset  a  pot  of  white 
paint  over  an  ordinary  black  elephant,  it  would  come  to 
much  the  same  thing,  except  the  blue  eyes." 

"Ah!  it's  just  those  white  spots  that  make  all  the  dif- 
ference," answered  he.  "As  to  a  perfectly  white  elephant 
like  that  you  see  on  the  Siamese  nag,  I  don't  suppose  there 
ever  was  such  a  beast,  and  there's  none  such  here  now, 
anyway.  But  the  best  part  of  this  show  is  still  to  come." 

"What's  the  next  thing,  then — a  sky-blue  rhinoceros, 
or  a  pea-green  buffalo  ?" 

"Not  quite;  but  you  haven't  seen  the  big  elephants 
yet.  They're  all  in  the  King's  stable,  outside  the  palace 
gates,  and  when  we  get  there,  you'll  see  some  fellows  with 
whom  Jumbo  might  have  walked  down  Broadway  any 
day  he  liked,  without  being  ashamed  of  his  company." 

Following  our  Siamese  conductor — a  brisk  little  fellow 
in  the  blue  frock  and  white  helmet  of  the  King's  Life- 
guard— we  crossed  the  court-yard,  passed  out  through  a 
high  archway  sentinelled  by  two  red-jacketed  Siamese  sol- 
diers with  helmets  of  shining  brass,  and  turning  to  the 
right  along  the  wide  esplanade  which  made  a  kind  of  des- 
ert all  around  the  palace  wall,  soon  found  ourselves  in 
front  of  the  elephant  stable,  the  doors  of  which  were  at 
once  thrown  open  by  half  a  dozen  gaunt,  brown,  half-clad 
native  "helps." 

There  they  were,  sure  enough,  the  five  great  black 
bodies,  each  in  a  separate  stall  of  its  own.  The  stalls 
were  so  narrow,  and  the  elephants  so  large, that  the  whole 
stable  looked  very  much  like  a  monster  toy-house,  with 
toy  animals  titled  into  its  compartments  and  fastened  there 
with  pins  or  glue. 

All  five  were  flue  beasts,  huge,  and  strong,  and  massive 
as  Hindoo  idols.  But  the  show  figure  was  the  one  that  stood 
fourth  011  the  list,  which  the  Siamese  Lifeguardsman  ad- 
miringly pointed  out  as  ''Rajah  Cheng''  (the  king  ele- 
phant). Kingly  indeed  he  looked,  with  his  broad  solid 
front  proudly  raised,  and  his  mighty  bulk  planted  on 
limbs  that  seemed  like  columns  of  black  marble.  But  the 
most  striking  thing  about  him  was  neither  his  size  nor 
his  strength,  magnificent  though  they  both  were;  it  was 
his  tusks. 

Wonderful  tusks  indeed  they  were,  such  as  would  have 
made  the  fortune  of  any  circus  or  menagerie;  for  instead 
of  growing  straight  out  on  either  side  of  the  trunk,  after 
the  fashion  of  ordinary  tusks,  they  came  right  across  each 
other  just  like  an  enormous  X.  And,  stranger  still,  they 
were  so  immensely  long  that  (as  I  could  see  by  looking 
closely  at  them)  their  tips  had  actually  been  sawed  off  to 
keep  them  from  digging  into  the  ground. 

"You  see,"  explained  our  native  guide,  in  very  good 
English,  "all  the  elephants  here  are  supposed  to  be  the 
especial  property  of  the  King.  There's  a  large  keddah 
[corral]  about  eighty  miles  from  here — you'll  see  it  when 
you  go  up  the  river  to  Ayuthia* — in  a  water  meadow  close 
to  the  bank.  The  hunters  get  together  a  great  many  ele- 
phants every  year,  and  drive  them  into  the  enclosure, 
which  is  so  strong  and  high  that  there's  no  chance  of  their 
getting  out  again.  Then  the  'choosers'  pick  out  all  the 
good  ones  for  the  King,  and  let  the  others  go  again." 

"But  what  has  this  gentleman  in  No.  5  been  doing  to 

*  The  ancient  capital  of  Siara,  destroyed  by  the  Burmese  about  120 
years  ago. 


be  put  in  irons  like  that?"  asked  Mr.  T ,  laughing1. 

"  Has  he  been  breaking  open  some  other  elephant's  trunk, 
or  keeping  the  King  awake  at  night  by  trumpeting  under 
the  palace  windows  ?" 

In.  truth,  the  fifth  elephant  certainly  did  seem  a  most 
desperate  criminal,  for  he  was  covered  with  a  perfect  net- 
work of  strong  chains  and  cables,  crossing  and  recrossing 
each  other  till  he  looked  just  like  a  huge  black  parcel 
corded  up  with  very  unusual  care. 

"Ah !  we  have  to  keep  that  one  chained,"  answered  the 
Siamese,  with  a  grin,  "  for  if  he  were  to  get  loose,  he  would 
break  the  whole  place  to  pieces.  The  last  time  he  was  let 
out  he  killed  two  or  three  people;  and  ever  since  then  he's 
been  tied  up,  as  you  see.  He's  one  of  the  vicious  sort — 
what  we  call  an  '  old  rogue.'  " 

"Take  care!  take  care!"  shouted  Mr.  T — 

The  warning  cry  came  barely  in  time.  I  had  just 
stepped  forward  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  this  dangerous 
fellow,  when  suddenly  the  huge  ears  gave  an  angry 
twitch,  the  small,  deep-set  eyes  glowed  like  live  coals,  and 
swinging  up  his  mighty  trunk,  the  monster  dealt  a  blow  at 
me  that  seemed  able  to  shatter  a  solid  rock,  and  the  very 
wind  of  which  all  but  knocked  me  down.  I  jumped  back 
as  nimbly  as  a  circus  acrobat,  and  the  brown-faced  by- 
standers laughed  as  if  it  were  a  good  joke. 

This  was  a  pretty  good  lesson,  but  a  few  days  later  I 
had  another  sample  of  the  temper  of  a  Siamese  elephant, 
to  which  this  was  nothing. 

Mr.  T and  I  were  coming  back  from  a  drive  into 

the  country  one  fine  afternoon,  when  the  narrow,  muddy 
street  through  which  we  were  passing  was  suddenly  filled 
with  native  soldiers — white-coated  grenadiers,  red-coated 
dragoons,  and  blue-coated  guardsmen — all  returning  from 
a  grand  review.  While  we  were  trying  to  steer  our  way 
through  the  mass,  a  great  uproar  was  heard  just  ahead 
of  us,  and  a  crowd  of  Siamese  and  Chinamen  came  rush  i  ng 
confusedly  around  the  corner  as  if  flying  from  some  dan- 
ger, while  high  above  all  their  outcries  rose  the  harsh 
note,  half  scream  and  half  roar,  peculiar  to  the  elephant. 

"I  hope  this  isn't  our  friend  the  'old  rogue'  broken 

loose  again,"  muttered  Mr.  T ,  reining  in  with  all  his 

might  the  snorting  and  rearing  horses. 

In  another  moment  the  whole  scene  lay  before  us. 
One  of  the  King's  elephants  (which  had  also  been  figur- 
ing in  the  review)  had  taken  offence  at  a  passing  gig,  and 
charged  it  headlong,  the  owner  having  barely  time  to 
leap  out  and  run  for  his  life.  Luckily,  the  elephant's  first 
blow  smashed  the  shafts,  and  the  horse  tore  away  down 
the  road,  with  them  clattering  at  his  heels,  while  Mr.  El- 
ephant, after  beating  the  gig  to  pieces,  trotted  away,  with 
one  of  the  wheels  hanging  to  his  trunk  like  an  ear-ring. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  T ,  looking  after  the  retreating 

monster,  "  I  should  think  you'll  give  Siamese  elephants  a 
wide  berth  after  this." 

And  so  I  did. 


PARLOR   PARTERRES. 

BY  GEORGE  B.  BARTLETT, 
AUTHOR  or  "NEW  GAMES  FOB  PARLOR  AND  LAWN." 


THE  YOUXG  ARTIST  (Is  Two 

IN  the  first  scene  a  boy  is  seated  in  a  studio.  He  wears 
a  velvet  jacket  and  cap,  or  any  picturesque  dress,  and 
the  room  is  furnished  with  an  easel  and  pretty  ornaments. 
A  mother  enters,  leading  a  little  girl,  and  expresses  in 
pantomime  her  wish  to  have  a  portrait  of  her  child.  With 
many  gestures,  the  artist  then  places  the  child  in  position, 
and,  after  her  mother  has  taken  off  her  cloak  and  bonnet, 
proceeds  to  paint. 

In  the  next  scene  the  mother  stands  at  the  left,  with 
her  back  to  the  spectators,  contemplating  with  great  plea- 
sure the  finished  portrait,  which  is  made  by  the  little  girl 
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herself,  who  stands  behind  the  easel,  and  shows  her  face 
and   ligtire  to  the  waist  through  a  picture-frame,  which 
stands  in  ihe  same  position  as  the  one  on  which  the  artist 
\\  as  at  work.     The  mother  holds  by  her  left  hand  a  little 
girl,  who  stands  with  her  back  to  the  spectators,  and  wears 
the  same  cloak  and  bonnet  which  was  worn  by  the  little 
girl  in  the  first  scene,  whom  she  must  also  re- 
semble in  size.     The  artist  stands  at  the  right 
of  the  picture,  which  he  exhibits  with  pride. 

FAMILY  STAIRS. 

For  this  scene  arrange  as   many 
children  as  can  be  conveniently  found 
according  to  their  heights,  the  short- 
est at  the  left,  and  the  next  a  little 
higher,  no  two  being  alike.    They 
are  supposed  to  be  a  family 
from    the     rural    districts 
making  their  first  visit  to 
the  city.     The  tallest 
one  is  dressed  as 
a  comforta- 
ble farm- 


THE    DOLLS'    DRESSMAKER'S    DREAM 


er,  with  short  pantaloons,  frock,  and  broad  straw  hat, 
with  his  good  dame,  the  next  in  height,  hanging  on  his 
arm.  The  boys  wear  short  jackets  and  pantaloons  and 
straw  hats ;  the  lady  and  the  girls  wear  calico  dresses,  with 
poke-bonnets.  All  have  their  hands  full  of  bundles,  bas- 
kets, or  bandboxes,  and  yet  manage  to  hold  the  hands  or 
grasp  the  dresses  of  the  children  by  their  side.  All  stare 
with  eyes  and  mouths  wide  open  at  the  objects  of  interest, 
and  when  they  go  out  they  march  in  single  file,  led  by  the 
old  man,  with  his  wife  clinging  to  his  arm,  and  all  the  rest 
following  in  eager  pursuit.  After  marching  about  and 
staring  alternately  at  each  side  and  at  the  back  of  the 
room,  they  face  round  in  front  again,  and  with  a  final 
stare  at  the  spectators,  take  their  departure  in  the  order 
described  above. 

DICKENS  SCENE. 

Tlu  Dolls'  Dress-maker's  dream  of  "Shilling  rows  of  chi!<lrt>/.'' 
In  the  foreground  a  little  girl  sits  by  a  small  table  cov- 
ered with  dolls,  some  richly  dressed,  some  in  various  stages 
of  completion.     A  crutch  leans  against  the  chair  in  which 
the  maiden  sits,  who  wears  a  black  dress  and  white  apron, 


and  has  a  great  quantity  of  golden  hair  falling  over  her 
shoulders.  She  bends  forward  with  an  eager  face,  as  if 
listening,  and  rows  of  children  fill  the  room,  one  child 
on  each  side  of  her  chair,  and  the  others  in  long  rows, 
each  head  a  little  above  the  one  in  front  of  it.  This  can 
easily  be  done  by  the  use  of  boards,  one  end  of  each  resting 
on  the  floor,  and  the  other  supported  upon  tables  at  the 
back  of  the  room.  If  these  tables  are  not  high  enough  to 
enable  the  heads  of  the  highest  children  to  reach  the  ceil- 
ing, boxes  or  crickets  can  be  also  placed  on  these  tables, 
all  of  this  platform  being  covered  with  cotton  sheets. 
These  children  must  wear  white  or  light  dresses,  and  their 
hair  should  be  creped.  If  more  elaboration  is  needed  or 
a  large  audience  is  expected,  a  curtain  of  blue  tarlatan 
muslin  tightly  drawn  in  front  of  the  children  adds  to  the 
effect  by  lending  the  appearance  of  distance  to  the  vision. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD  BRIGADE. 

A  party  of  knights  or  Amazons  may  stand  in  line  of 
battle,  fully  equipped  for  action  in  armor  gathered  from 
the  kitchen  and  pantry.     The  helmets  are  wire  cake  covers 
lined  with  silver  paper,  the  breastplates  are  tin  dish  covers, 
and  the  shields  are  waiters,  which  are  held  by  a  piece  of 
string  tied  across  the  handles  on  the  back.     The  swords 
may  be  brass-handled  shovels  or  pokers,  and  when 
elaboration  is  desired,  all  may  wear  skirts  of  red 
calico,   ornamented    with   tin   pail   covers 
sewed  on  the  front  in  a  uniform  style. 
They    must    learn    to    march    in 
straight  lines,  to   countermarch 
and  parade  in  single  and  dou- 
ble files,  and  to  go  through  a 
simple  sword  exercise,  as  two 
cuts    up,    two    down,    and 
thrust,    after    which    they 
may  divide  into  two  equal 
sides,   and    go    through   a 
spirited  combat.      For  this 
purpose  they  face  each  oth- 
er from  the  two  sides  of  the 
room,  advance,  and  meet  in 
the  centre,  and   clash   their 
swords    and    shields    against 
each    other   with   great   cour- 
age and  clamor  until  some  are 
wounded  and  one  side  gives  up 
the  contest,  the  scene  closing  with 
a  grand    tableau   of  Victory   and 
Triumph. 

THE  MODERN  NARCISSUS. 
This  pretty  scene  can  be  performed  in 

any  room  by  means  of  a  large  mirror,  which  is  placed  upon 
the  floor,  with  the  back  slightly  elevated,  so  that  the  re- 
flection can  be  seen  by  the  spectators.  The  frame  is  care- 
fully covered  with  brown  cambric  to  resemble  a  pool  of 
water,  upon  which  leaves  and  rushes  cut  from  green  cam- 
bric may  be  reflected.  Narcissus  soon  enters  at  the  left 
side,  dressed  as  a  modern  dude,  with  extreme  elegance. 
He  walks  around  with  many  airs  and  graces,  and  at  last 
sees  his  image  reflected  in  the  pool  with  great  delight. 
He  gazes  long  and  lovingly  upon  the  beautiful  vision,  and 
comes  forward  for  a  moment  to  the  front,  and  then  goes 
back  hastily,  as  if  he  could  not  tear  himself  away  from 
the  lovely  picture.  Going  to  the  right  side,  he  perceives 
a  hideous  view  of  a  black  monkey's  face,  with  red  cheeks, 
and  eyes,  in  caricature  of  himself,  which  is  thrown  upon 
the  mirror  by  a  person  who  stands  on  the  left,  concealed 
from  the  spectators  by  a  curtain  or  door.  Narcissus  then 
throws  up  his  hands  in  an  attitude  of  disgust,  and  runs. 
hastily  off  at  the  right,  when  two  youths  appear  at  th& 
left,  laughing  heartily  at  his  discomfiture.  Thus  the  au- 
dience depart  with  smiles  of  pleasure  on  their  faces. 
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VOLUME  VII. 


Six  O'clock- 

KefP. 

he  Door  is  open ,         s<, 

The  Dew  is  bright; 
Forgotten  now  ® 

Is  the  lonesome-A/i'i^, 
And  the  Starting-whistles, 

"All  is  right" 


The  ffouse-ivifemaves 
With  her,  briskest  tread 

/The  Chairs  are  set, 

And  the  !&i/e  spread    3 


boards  at  our  house, 
and  gives  me  a  pri- 
vate French  lesson 
three  times  a  week. 
I  have  a  faithful  dog 
that  is  good  in  the 
harness.  He  assists 
me  in  doing  my 
work  —  drawing  in 
the  wood  —  and 
draws  me  to  and 
from  the  post-office, 
which  is  three  - 
fourths  of  a  inile  dis- 
tant. I  have  a  fine 
breech -loading  tar- 
get rifle  that  weighs 
six  and  a  half 
pounds,  and  the  bar- 
iv  1  is  twenty-four 
inches  long.  I  have 
fine  times  hunting 
small  game  with  it. 
All  the  spare  time 
I  have,  after  doing 
my  work.  I  help  my 
fatherin  the  store.  I 
have  an  Indian  pony 
that  I  like  to  ride 
very  much.  I  have 
been  thrown  only 
once,  and  that  was 
in  a  mud  -  puddle. 
We  have  lived  here 
three  years,  but  our 
home  is  in  Erie, 
Pennsylvania.  lam 
fourteen  years  old. 
CHARLES  C.  C. 


SPRl! 


-^g 
And  Cream  and  Bread. 

I 


jor'e 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

ALEDO,  ILLINOIS. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— Papa  has  taken  this  in- 
ti'iv-tins  paper  for  me  since  1880.  I  have  three 
volumes  bound.  This  is  my  first  letter  to  the 
Post-office  Box.  Grandpapa  has  a  sugar  camp. 
on  -nine  of  the  oldest  trees  may  be  seen  the 
marks  where  the  Indians  have  tapped  them  ;  the 
marks  are  the  shape  of  the  letter  Y.  I  will  tell 
you  how  they  make  the  syrup  and  nice  maple- 
BUgar  cakes.  First,  the  men  bore  holes  in  the 
trees  with  an  auger,  then  drive  a  little  trough 
in! 1 1  tiie  hole,  through  which  the  sap  runs  into  a 
bucket  hung  on  a  nail  driven  into  the  tree.  The 
buckets  are  left  hanging  all  night,  and  in  the 
morning  barrels  are  hauled  to  the  camp  and  fill- 
ed with  the  sap.  The  sap  is  then  boiled  in  large 
kettles,  out-of-doors.  Then  grandma  takes  it 
and  makes  syrup,  wax,  and  maple-sugar  cakes. 
Five  year<  ago  1  went  with  papa,  mamma,  and 
my  sisters  to  papa's  old  home  in  Maine.  I  would 
tell  you  about  some  of  the  sights  I  saw,  but  it 
would  make  my  letter  too  long.  We  have  for 
pets  a  cat  without  any  name  anil  a  pony  named 
Kicker.  I  have  a  wax  doll  named  Ruth.  Aledo 
is  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  has  1600  inhabitants.  A  new  bridge  has  just 
been  completed  at  Keithsburg,  in  this  county, 
across  the  river.  I  have  gone  from  Keithsburg 
to  Burlington,  Iowa,  on  the  Mississippi  River. 
My  favorite  books  are  Miss  Alcott's  Little  Men 
and  Lift!'-  }\'inn'-n.  My  favorite  stories  in  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  P_EOPLE  are  "Rolf  House,"  "  Wa- 
kulla,"  "  Our  Little  Dunce,"  and  "  Pearl's  Easter 
at  Merrivale."  1  study  geography,  reading,  arith- 
metic, and  composition.  I  am  twelve  years  old, 
and  in  the  Second  Intermediate  Grade  at  school. 
My  sister  and  I  take  lessons  on  the  organ.  I 
could  not  attend  school  regularly  this  spring,  as 
I  was  ill.  I  am  fond  of  flowers,  and  am  going  to 
have  a  flower  bed  with  pinks,  pansies,  violets, 
verbenas,  mignonette,  and  other  flowers  in  it  this 
summer.  LENA  G. 


MORAN,  MICHIGAN. 

We  live  on  the  upper  peninsula,  in  the  northern 
part  of  Michigan,  and  the  snow  is  now  (April 
5t  three  feet  deep  in  the  woods.  We  have  had 
excellent  sleighing  all  winter  long.  My  sister 
Bessie  takes  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PKOPLE.  and  we  all 
like  it  very  much.  I  have  a  little  sister  Gracie, 
seven  years  old,  and  a  little  brother  Robbie,  six 
years  old.  My  father  made  me  a  present  of  a 
printing  outfit,  which  cost  over  one  hundred  dol- 
lars. I  have  done,  at  odd  spells,  over  seventy- 
five  dollars'  worth  of  printing,  and  I  enjoy  it  very 
much.  I  attend  school,  and  have  missed  only  a 
few  days.  I  study  geography,  history,  gramm'ar. 
reading,  spelling,  and  writing,  and  the  teacher 


DEAR  POSTMIS- 
TRESS.— I  have  a  po- 
ny and  a  bicycle,  and 
live  on  a  small  farm 
in  the  summer-time, 
but  have  to  stay  in 
the  city  in  the  win- 
ter. I  like  it  very 
much  on  the  farm ; 
it  is  such  a  change 
from  the  city.  I  ride 
my  pony  most  of  the 
time,  but  now  I  am 
making  a  small  garden.  We  have  three  little 
calves,  and  I  think  they  are  so  nice  ;  their  names 
are  Fawn,  Pink,  and  April-Fool.  We  named  the 
one  April-Fool  because  it  was  born  on  the  first 
day  of  April.  CHARLEY-  V.  B.  C. 

Robert  has  sent  us  a  very  good  description  of 
the  training-ship  Sew  Hampshire: 

The  Xt>r  Ilniniinhlre  is  a  large  man-of-war, 
which  is  now  at  Newport  as  a  training  ship  for 
boys  to  learn  to  be  sailors.  It  is  an  old  ship,  and 
could  not  be  used  in  a  war  now,  as  it  is  old-fash- 
ioned, and  made  of  wood.  It  touches  the  bottom 
most  of  the  time.  It  will  never  move  from  where 
it  is  now,  as  it  is  very  large  and  clumsy,  and  not 
sea-worthy.  There  are  a  great  many  boys  on  it. 
When  I  was  at  Newport  I  thought  that  I  would 
like  to  see  her.  so  one  day  my  father  and  I  rowed 
out  to  her  and  went  aboard.  One  of  the  officers 
let  one  of  the  boys  show  us  all  over  the  ship.  We 
staid  to  see  the  boys  have  their  "mess."  They 
all  march  to  their  tables  and  sit  on  benches. 
They  have  a  large  bowl  of  some  sort  of  broth  for 
dinner,  with  half  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  large  piece 
of  butter  on  it.  They  have  no  knives  and  forks, 
but  spread  their  bread  with  a  spoon.  The  bread 
disappears  in  about  five  nninutes.  For  tea  they 
have  the  same  quantity  of  bread  and  butter,  with 
a  large  bowl  of  tea  without  any  milk. 

When  a  boy  disobeys  orders,  they  put  him  in 
the  "  cell."  a  small  room  with  a  port-hole  in  it ; 
there  he  stays,  sometimes  a  week  or  two,  accord- 
ing to  the  offence  which  he  has  committed.  He 
has  no  bed  nor  any  article  of  furniture  in  the 
room ;  he  has  to  sleep  on  the  hard  floor.  When 
I  was  on  board  I  saw  a  boy  in  the  cell  through 
the  slats  of  the  door.  He  looked  very  miserable. 
He  was  put  there  for  running  away.  This  boy 
ran  away  about  two  years  before,  and  then  came 
back  and  enlisted,  thinking  that  they  would  not 
know  him ;  but  they  were  too  sharp  for  him,  and 
he  was  put  in  the  cell.  There  also  is  another  cell 
they  call  the  "dark  hole."  where  there  are  rats. 
They  put  boys  in  there  when  they  are  very  bad. 

I  then  went  into  the  mom  where  they  keep  the 
arms.  I  saw  the  glittering  swords  all  hungup  in 
a  row.  and  the  bay  >nets  and  all  the  different  arms 
that  they  hail.  They  had  a  man  there  who  kept 
the  steel  as  bright  as  silver.  All  the  guns  were 
hung  up  in  another  place  on  the  wall.  All  the 
port -holes  in  the  ship  had  splendid  cannons  peep- 
ing out  of  them,  with  brass  mountings. 

I  then  went  on  the  upper  deck,  and  looked 
through  the  lanz-'  spy-glass.  I  saw  the  houses 
aiL-1  FI  >rt  IhunpHiiL'  at  .l:nnestown  as  if  they  were 
but  a  stone's-throw  off.  The  boys  climb  away 
out  on  the  bowsprit,  sit  across  it.  and  fish. 

I  went  to  a  little  room  where  an  officer  was. 
and  asked  him  for  a  pi> ce  of  "hardtack,"  which 
I  relished,  as  I  was  hungry.  I  then  went  on  deck, 


and  climbed  up  the  rope-ladder  until  I  was  giddy, 
and  then  came  down.  The  officers  have  nice, 
cosy  rooms  with  beds  in  them.  All  along  the 
decks  there  are  hooks,  a  few  feet  apart,  to  which 
the  boys  attach  their  hammocks  at  night.  The 
boys  have  drills,  and  learn  how  to  row.  They 
have  large  barges  that  will  hold  a  great  many 
buys ;  two  boys  get  on  a  seat,  and  each  boy  has 
an'oar ;  one  boy  sits  in  the  stern  ;  they  have  an 
officer  in  the  bow  to  teach  them  how  to  take  the 
strokes.  On  Sunday  they  go  to  church  in  these 
barges.  I  saw  them  every  Sunday,  and  some- 
times on  week-days,  rowing  in  these  barges,  as 
the  house  where  I  was  staying  was  only  a  few 
feet  from  the  water.  The  boys  also  have  target 
practice  in  a  large  field  not  far  from  the  ship. 
There  is  a  sort  of  bay  near  this  field,  where  the 
hoys  go  in  swimming.  There  is  a  large  gymna- 
sium on  the  land  also,  where  the  boys  have 
dumb-bell  practice,  and  a  rope-ladder,  and  every- 
thing that  belongs  to  a  gymnasium.  There  are 
several  little  steam-tugs,  which  sometimes  pull 
the  barges  with  the  boys  in  them  to  church  and 
other  places. 

The  afternoon  when  I  was  aboard,  the  officers 
invited  ladies  to  see  the  ship.  They  had  a  band 
of  music,  and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  danced, 
and  the  boys  gathered  around  and  watched  them 
with  great" inteutness.  I  staid  a  little  while  1<  >ng- 
erand  looked  about  the  ship,  and  then  went  down 
and  unfastened  the  boat  and  rowed  home. 

ROBERT  P.  M. 

CARBOLLTOX,  WISCONSIN. 

Papa  takes  HARPER'S  Torso  PEOPLE  for  me. 
I  ask  mamma  to  read  all  the  stories  for  me,  and 
I  listen — oh.  so  much  !  I  have  got  a  hobby-horse 
and  a  cannon.  Papa  was  a  soldier,  and  fired 
cannons  in  the  war,  and  when  I  grow  up  to  be  a 
big  man  I  guess  I  will  be  a  soldier  too.  Papa 
was  with  General  Logan  in  the  war.  I  have  a 
little  bossy ;  and  I  have  four  kitties,  and  I  will 
call  them  'Reddie,  Blackie,  Spottie,  and  Dun.  I 
am  six  years  old,  and  papa  says  I  can't  go  to 
school  until  I  arn-eight.  HARKT  W.  B. 


GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  have  taken  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  four  years,  and  I  think  a  great 
deal  of  it.  I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.  This 
is  the  first  letter  I  have  ever  written.  I  have 
been  away  all  winter  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey, 
visiting  niy  auntie.  My  mamma  was  in  New 
York.  I  was  there  during  the  holidays.  I  had  a 
lovely  time.  My  uncle  had  nine  dogs,  and  one  of 
them  I  was  very  fond  of.  His  name  is  Sam.  He 
would  follow  me  about  like  a  shadow.  I  had 
four  cats.  One  of  them  would  beg  just  like  Sam. 
When  we  were  at  the  table,  instead  of  crying,  she 
would  sit  right  up  on  her  hind-legs  ;  it  looked  so 
cunning  that  nobody  could  refuse  her  anything. 

LOUISE. 

Thank  your  friend  Kittie  for  her  brief  letter, 
which  came  with  yours. 


SAG  HARBOR,  XKW  YORK. 

I  have  never  seen  a  letter  from  this  place, 
though  a  number  of  boys  and  girls  in  Sag  Har- 
bor take  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  Sag  Harbor 
is  a  beautiful  village  on  the  eastern  end  of  Long 
Island.  I  have  a  brother  Willie,  nearly  fourteen 
years  old,  and  a  sister  Nellie,  aged  seven.  My 
father  bought  a  bound  volume  of  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  18S4  for  Willie,  and  I  liked  it 
so  much  that  papa  let  me  subscribe  for  it.  My 
paper  comes  on  Tuesday,  and  I  can  hardly  wait 
for  the  day.  Nellie  and  I  are  very  fond  of  each 
other.  She  has  long  curls,  gray  eyes,  and  a  dim- 
ple in  her  right  cheek,  lam  trying  to  coax  mam- 
ma to  let  her  wear  her  hair  in  two  long  braids  as 
the  other  girls  do.  In  summer  we  have  great  fun 
going  down  to  the  bay,  and  playing  on  the  shore, 
and  going  in  swimming.  I  am  delighted  with  all 
the  stories  in  HARPKII'S  YOUNG  I'KOIM  i:.  and  my 
favorites  are  "Jo's  Opportunity"  and  "Silent 
Pete,  or  the  Stowaways."  Mamma  gives  lessons 
to  Willie  on  the  piano,  and  I  have  taken  some 
lessons  on  the  violin.  Nellie  is  learning  to  read 
music.  She  makes  up  the  funniest  stones  to  tell 
her  dolls.  With  much  love  from  Nellie  and  my- 
self, I  am  your  friend, 

CHARLIE  B.  H.  (aged  10  years). 


s,  COLUSA  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 


My  ! 


„,  grandma  very  kindly  gave  me  your  paper 
for  my  birthday;  it  was  on  the  86th  of  March, 
and  I  was  twelve  years  old.  We  live  on  a  ranch 
in  the  country.  I  have  six  brothers  and  sisters. 
I  will  write  to  Allie  Scherer.  New  Tim.  Minneso- 
ta,if  when  she  sees  this  letter  in  the  Post-office 
Box  she  shall  write  to  me  and  tell  me  her  full  ad- 
dress. I  like  to  ride  on  horseback  very  much,  and 
have  a  saddle  of  my  own.  One  of  my  brothers. 
who  is  eight  years  old,  has  a  horse,  saddle,  and 
bridle,  and  can  ride  very  well.  Papa  had  him 
out  herding  the  sheep  off  the  grain  for  a  day  or 
two.  There  are  no  schools  near  here,  so  my  bro- 
ther and  I  go  to  school  to  our  sister.  Our  sister 
has  Bible  lessons  every  Sunday  for  us  all.  The 
wild  flowers  have  been  blooming  here  for  a 
month.  We  have  many  chickens,  and  get  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  dozen  eggs  a  day.  The  sum- 
mers are  very  hot  here,  and  the  winters  mild. 
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The  Coast  Range  Mountains  have  a  delightful 
climate  in  summer;  at  present  they  are  covered 
with  snow.  The  birds  have  begun  to  build  their 
nests  We  expect  to  go  to  the  mountains  next 
summer.  GUSSIE  NYE. 


ALBANY,  NEW  YORK. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  since 
September,  and  like  it  very  much.  This  is  the 
first  letter  I  ever  wrote  to  you.  My  sister  has  a 
little  white  dog,  which  is  very  playful.  I  live  in 
New  York,  on  Park  Avenue,  but  am  visiting  now 
in  Albany  at  my  aunt's  house.  We  went  this 
summer  to  Sea  Cliff,  and  I  went  in  bathing.  I 
hope  my  letter  is  not  too  long  to  print.  With 
much  love,  JACK  McE. 

ALBANY,  NEW  YORK. 

I  attend  the  Albany  High  School,  and  am  now 
having  my  Easter  vacation.  I  like  to  go  to 
school,  but  am  never  sorry  when  vacation  comes. 
I  have  been  trying  some  of  the  receipts  for  can- 
dy and  cake  found  in  the  Post-office  Box,  and 
succeeded  very  well.  I  would  like  to  send  some 
of  my  receipts,  but  I  fear  this  letter  would  be 
too  long  for  the  first  time.  IDA  BELL  D. 

Send  them  next  time. 


16  WEST  123D  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

We,  the  members  of  the  C.  H.  Y.  Club,  have  de- 
cided to  donate  the  proceeds  of  a  recent  sale  to 
St.  Mary's  Hospital,  for  the  Ward  of  the  Holy 
Innocents :  ANNA  PEARL,  President, 

A.  MAUD  STEERS,  Secretary, 
CLARA  WILKENS, 
LILLIAN  KETCHCM, 
JIISIE  KING, 
CORA  TEN  EICK, 
LAURA  MONTEATH. 

Check,  $T9  30  ;  cash,  836  55 ;  total,  8105  85. 
Sister  Catharine,  who  sent  this  letter  to  the 
Postmistress,  tells  her  that  some  of  these  girls 
are  readers  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  are 
interested  in  the  beautiful  work  of  the  children's 
hospital,  as  this  letter  proves. 


HOW  WE  WENT  A-MAYING. 

One  day  in  the  early  part  of  May  we  girls  went 
a-Maying.  After  a  pleasant  drive  along  the  coun- 
try road  for  a  mile,  we  came  to  the  woods.  The 
party  was  composed  of  Edith  and  Kate  D.,  Ma- 
rion P.,  Mildred  H..  and  myself.  May  R.  Marion 
was  the  leader  of  all  the  girls  in  our  "set"  ;  she 
was  fearless,  thoughtless,  and  ambitious,  and  a 
little  bit  too  fond  of  ruling  over  us.  Edith  was 
quiet  and  thoughtful,  Kate  strong-minded  and 
vigorous,  while  Mildred  and  myself  were  very 
firm  friends,  and  were  neither  very  had  nor  very 
good.  We  all  scrambled  out  of  the  carriage,  and 
ran  into  the  woods,  taking  with  us  our  baskets, 
which  we  hoped  to  fill  with  wild  flowers.  The 
trees  were  not  close  together,  so  the  woods  were 
not  dark,  but  Mildred  clung  to  my  arm  in  terror. 

"Oh,  May."  she  whispered,  "I  wish  I  hadn't 
come,  fur  by-and-by  it  will  get  dark,  and  maybe 
bears  are  in  these  woods." 

Marion  overheard  her  whisper,  and  laughed  at 
her.  "Oh.  Millie."  she  said,  scornfully,  "don't 
he  silly !  Of  course  there  are  no  bears,  and  it 
i^n't  going  to  be  dark.  All  these  woods  are 
light." 

An  exclamation  from  Kate  was  now  heard : 
"Oh.  see  the  hepaticas  !" 

We  looked  where  she  pointed,  and  truly  the 
ground  was  studded  with  the  pretty  blossoms. 
In  a  moment  we  were  picking  fast,  each  anxious 
to  have  the  biggest  bunch.  Kate,  after  picking 
all  she  wanted,  wandered  off  in  search  of  violets. 
Soon  we  heard  her  shriek,  and  starting  to  out- 
feet,  we  sawr  her  running  toward  us  with  a  white 
face. 

"  Girls,"  she  gasped,  "  I  saw  a  bear !" 

Mildred  ami  Edith  screamed,  and  all  except 
Marion  ran  to  where  we  had  left  the  carriage 
and  driver.  Mildred  caught  him  by  the  arm. 
"Oh,  John,"  she  said,  "there  is  a  bear  in  the 
woods." 

John  stared,  and  said.  "Waal,  I  guess  you're 
mistaken,  but  I'll  go  and  look." 

Just  then  a  ringing  laugh  from  Marion  was 
heard,  and  hastening  to  the  spot,  we  found  that 
the  bear  was  only  a  dead  stump.  How  we  laugh- 
ed at  Kate  !  and  she,  in  defence,  said.  "  Well,  I 
fancy  I  wasn't  much  more  alarmed  than  some 
of  you." 

And  John,  going  back  to  the  carriage,  said: 
"That  Marion  is  a  brave  one,  and  the  rest  of 
them  are  nothing  but  babies.  Waal,  anyway, 
they  are  only  girls."  MIRIAM  O. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  DOLL. 

BY  M.  E.  K. 

I  am  a  jointed,  rubber,  negro  doll,  about  six 
inches  high.  an<l  my  name  is  Bradly.  My  mis- 
tress's name  is  Louise.  Her  father  bought  me 
at  une  of  the  -lands  on  Broadway,  New  York 
city.  Wl:rn  he  brought  me  home  he  gave  me  to 
Louise,  and  told  her  to  call  me  Bradly.  One  day 
Louise's  father  took  her  with  him  when  he  went 
to  the  barber's  shop  to  get  shaved.  Themauwho 


owned  the  barber's  shop  was  colored,  and  his 
name  too  was  Bradly.  After  Louise  had  been 
there  a  few  minutes,  Bradly  noticed  me  in  her 
arms.  He  asked  her  what  my  name  was,  and 
she  told  him,  and  he  was  much  amused.  Louise, 
when  her  mamma  took  her  down-town,  dressed 
in  white  velvet  bonnet  and  all,  always  took  me. 
When  I  came.  I  had  on  a  white  cotton  gown,  but 
I  haven't  worn  anything  like  that  since. 

One  day  Louise's  grandma  gave  her  a  new  doll. 
It  was  one  of  tho*e  common  wax  dolls  with  a 
sawdust  body,  painted  face,  and  a  lot  of  yellow 
hair  pasted  on  its  head.  Her  name  was  Victoria. 
All,  poor  me  !  I  was  almost  forgotten.  When 
Louise  did  condescend  to  take  notice  of  me.  it 
was  only  to  make  me  Miss  Victoria's  servant. 
Those  were  lonely  days  for  me.  I  can  tell  you. 

How  happy  I  was  when  one  day  I  slipped  from 
under  Louise's  arm  down  to  the  sidewalk.  There 
I  lay,  with  a  serene  smile  on  my  black  face.  By- 
and-by  a  ragged  newsboy  came  along,  crying  his 
papers.  "  Evening  X—  Whoop  !  if  here  isn't  a 
dolly !"  Then,  to  my  great  disgust,  he  picked  me 
up  and  pushed  me. 'head  down,  into  his  ragged 
coat  pocket.  He  ran,  and  ran  so  fast  that  1  was 
almost  bumped  to  pieces.  Oh,  how  sore  my  head 
was!  Very  soon  he  stopped  so  suddenly  that  I 
almost  jumped  out  of  his  pocket.  "  Come,  Sarah 
Jane,"  he  cried,  "  see  what  I've  got." 

A  little  lame  girl  came  running  out,  saying : 
"  Oh.  Jimmy,  how  nice  of  ye  !  Where  did  ye  get 
it?" 

She  kissed  me  so  much  that  I  thought  that 
there  wouldn't  be  a  bit.  of  black  left  on  me  ;  but 
there  was,  and  not  a  speck  came  off.  Those  were 
happy  days.  When  Jimmy  came  home  at  night, 
he  and  Sarah  Jane  would  play  that  I  was  their 
child.  Oh,  how  many  merry  hours  I  passed  with 
the  little  lame  girl !  Times  will  come,  though, 
when  you  can't  have  your  own  way ;  for  my  mis- 
tress Louise  found  out  where  I  was,  and  came 
after  me.  Then  I  had  to  go  back  to  misery,  and 
see  Victoria  petted.  But  I  couldn't  say  anything ; 
I  was  obliged  to  go. 

Again  I  was  lost.  This  time  I  was  left  behind 
in  a  store.  The  man  who  owned  the  store  found 
me.  and  took  me  home  to  his  little  girl.  She  call- 
ed me  Topsy,  and  dressed  me  up  in  girl's  clothes. 
I  never  had  such  trials  as  when  I  was  dressed  up 
in  girl's  clothes  and  was  called  by  a  girl's  name. 
Just  think  of  a  boy  dressed  in  girl's  clothes, 
pinned  on,  with  pins  sticking  into  him  !  Why,  I 
was  just  perforated  with  pin-holes. 

Louise  soon  found  me,  however,  and  rescued 
me  from  that  wretched  life.  When  she  took  me 
home  I  found  that  one  of  Victoria's  eyes  had 
come  out.  and  one  arm  had  come  off.  She  was 
in  a  sad  plight  indeed.  She  is  now  in  the  rag- 
bag. I  am  growing  gray  now  (.that  is,  the  paint 
is  coming  off),  and  I  am  slowly  falling  to  pieces. 
I  have  lasted  five  years,  and  I  hope  that  I  have 
done  my  little  mistress  Louise  good  service. 

BRADLY. 


DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  enjoy  "Jo's  Opportuni- 
ty" so  much,  I  can  scarcely  wait  until  my  pa- 
Eer  comes.  I  have  learned  a  great  deal  since  I 
ave  become  a  reader  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE. I  cannot  express  how  delighted  I  am  with 
the  "Beheadings."  I  have  made  some,  entirely 
without  any  help  from  any  one,  and  as  I  am  a 
little  boy  only  six  years  old,  I  hope  you  will  pub- 
lish them,  and  this  letter  too,  in  the  Post-office 
Box.  I  also  send  you  a  piece  of  poetry  which  my 
grandma  wrote  me.  MAUKY  B.  W. 

We  have  a  little  kitten,  of  which  I  will  say: 
Its  eyes  are  so  bright  and  its  fur  is  so  gray ; 
So  round  is  its  chin  and  so  pointed  its  tail — 
To  think  it  is  pretty  you  scarcely  could  fail. 

It  is  not  like  Jumbo,  our  once-famous  pig; 

Oh  no,  our  kitty  is  not  near  so  big : 

But  it  plays  and  it  frisks,  which  you  know,  as 

you're  wise, 
Big  Jumbo  couldn't  do,  on  account  of  his  size. 

Onr  kitty's  named  Jessie,  and  if  you  will  come 
To  see  us  once  more  in  our  pleasant  home, 
We  will  tell  you  the  reason  this  name  we  ap- 
plied 
To  a  wee  bit  of  a  kitten  at  our  own  fireside. 

Thank  you  for  the  letter,  the  poem,  and  the 
puzzles. 


CHAZY. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  My  papa  gave 
me  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  a  Christmas  pre- 
sent. I  have  neither  brothers  nor  sisters,  but  I 
have  a  dear  little  friend  who  lives  in  the  next 
house  to  me.  I  love  her  as  a  sister ;  her  name  is 
Daisy.  I  like  "Jo's  Opportunity"  very  much, 
and  can  hardly  wait  for  the  paper  to  come.  I 
go  to  school,  and  mamma  gives  me  music  les- 
sons. I  have  two  pets,  a  cat  and  dog;  my  cat's 
name  is  Blueboy.  and  my  dog's  name  is  Cato.  I 
have  three  dolls,  and  lots  of  playthings.  This  is 
the  first  time  I  ever  wrote  for  a  paper,  and  I  hope 
I  may  be  able  to  write  again.  NELLIE  N. 


LOL'DONVILLB,  NEW   YORK. 

Our  school  is  about  a  half-mile  from  our  house. 
On  Sundays  we  hold  Sunday-school  there.  Quite 
a  number  attend.  I  study  arithmetic,  grammar, 
spelling,  writing,  drawing,  reading,  geography, 


and  physiology.  I  am  twelve  years  old.  I  have 
four  sisters  and  five  brothers.  I  have  a  canary- 
bird.  We  have  a  big  dug,  three  years  old ;  his 
name  is  Uno.  We  have  a  cow,  two  horses,  and  a 
good  many  cats  (.but  they  are  not  all  tame  ;  one 
stays  in  the  house,  the  others  out-doors).  We 
live  in  the  country,  three  miles  from  Albany.  It 
was  my  sister's  birthday  day  before  yesterday. 
On  St.  Patrick's  Day  we  all  wore  green  ribbons 
to  school.  I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
for  over  a  year,  and  enjoy  it  very  much,  especial- 
ly "Jo's  Opportunity"  and  "Rolf  House"  and 
the  stories  by  Howard  Pyle.  I  take  music  les- 
sons every  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  When 
Uno  puts  his  paws  on  papa's  shoulder,  he  is  a3 
big  as  Papa.  Guod-by.  DAISY  B. 


I  know  not  many  little  Nevada  girls  write  to 
the  Post-office  Box.  My  mamma  reads  all  the 
letters  to  me.  I  have  never  been  at  school,  but 
a  teacher  is  coming  next  week,  and  we  are  to 
have  school  in  our  house.  My  brother  Bobbie  is 
nine  years  old,  and  I  am  eight.  We  have  taken 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  four  years,  and  love  it 
awfully,  I  feel  sorry  when  it  does  not  come  ev- 
ery week.  We  live  thirty  miles  from  Eureka. 
My  papa  is  a  cattle-man.  EDNA  T.  B. 


NELSON,  NEBRASKA. 

I  think  I  will  tell  you  of  our  broom-brigade  en- 
tertainment. It.  was  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  building,  which  is  nearly 
completed.  The  evening  was  not  very  pleasant, 
and  the  roails  were  muddy,  so  there  were  not 
mifny  there,  and  we  did  not  make  so  much  money 
as  we  had  anticipated;  still,  we  did  very  well. 
The  brigade  was  composed  of  thirteen  girls,  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  We  should 
have  had  sixteen,  but  three  failed  us.  Our  cos- 
tumes consisted  c  if  white  cheese-cloth  skirts,  with 
turkey-red  calico  waists  and  caps.  We  had  dust- 
pans on  our  backs  for  knapsacks,  and.  of  course, 
brooms  for  muskets.  Our  drill  consisted  in  the 
main  of  marching  and  broom  tactics.  We  used 
our  brooms  as  the  soldiers  do  their  muskets. 
Everything  passed  off  nicely,  and  we  had  a  mer- 
ry evening.  The  broom  drill  is  a  splendid  exer- 
cise for  girls,  both  mentally  and  physically,  as 
it  requires  the  strictest  attention,  and  also  the 
movements  we  go  through  are  very  healthy.  I 
attend  school  in  Nelson.  I  am  very  fond  of  my 
studies,  especially  algebra.  B.  C. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  1. 

TWO   EASY   SQUARES. 

I.— I.  Sin.    2.  A  noun.    3.  A  string.    4.  Final. 
3.— 1.  A  holiday.    2.  Above.    3.  Noisy.    4.  Term- 
inates. TABITHA  H. 

No.  2. 

TWO   DIAMONDS. 

1. — 1.  A  very  important  person.  2.  Conclusion. 
3.  A  country.  4.  Hard  work.  5.  An  article. 

2.— 1.  Double  you.  2.  An  animal.  3.  Necessary 
to  life.  4.  A  number.  5.  A  letter.  TABITHA  H. 


No 


Het  onom  asw  latofa, 

Kiel  a  nlegod  toba, 
No  teh  ase  leub  pedtsh  fo  hte  syk, 

Hewn  het  limrle  fo  ede, 

Whit  shi  midlerch  erteh, 
No  sih  fta  erd  sohre  redo  yb. 

BERTIE  V.  BOSTWICK. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  337. 

No.  1.— S-pnd.  U-air.  B-lock.  W-heel.  B-room. 

P-ail. 
No.  2.—          LIAR 

IDLE 

ALES 

REST 


No.  3.— 


M  oat 
A  tint. 
N  ear. 
C  orn. 
11  ead. 
E  rmine. 
s  ..nth. 
T  ear. 
E  ar 
R  ail. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Ignaeio  \  ;,'i-  <  .\\  <  ndoline  A.  Kiner.  Dimple 
Dodd,  lona  R.,  Grace  Hamilton.  Corner  Stone 
Beckner,  Will  F.  Trayes.  Clara  Coding,  Mattie 
M.  W..  Jean  B.  G..  Charles  Lloyd  Thompson,  Ray 
Greenleaf,  John  R.  Suttou,  Jean  Mitchener.  Eva 
and  Emily  Thurston,  Arnold  Keese,  and  Dora 
Fayze. 

[For  EXCHANGES,  see  2(1  and  3d  pages  of  cover.] 
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THEY  went  to  gather  wind-flowers 
One  merry  morn  in  May, 
Ami  taking  home  their  treasures, 
Were  almost  blown  away. 


The  madcap  breezes  tossed  their  hair, 
Ami  danced  about  their  feet; 

The  wind  mistook  them  for  the  flowers, 
The  darlings  were  so  sweet. 


A  MUCH-TRAVELLED  DOG. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  London  Field  relates  the  travels 
of  a  dog  belonging  to  him  when  be  lived  in  South  Africa, 
which  were  even  more  adven- 
turous than  those  of  the   fa- 
mous English   travelling   dog 
Railway  Jack. 

This  sagacious  animal,  which 
alsn  was  named  Jack,  had 
M  1 1  irk  up  an  acquaintance  with 
station-masters  and  conduct- 
ors, and  frequently  went  ou 
short  trips  ou  his  own  account. 
•On  one  occasion,  when  travel- 
ling with  his  owner,  he  jumped 
from  the  window  iu  chase  of 
something  that  he  bad  seen 
in  the  hush.  His  owuer  gave 
him  n  p  for  lost ;  but  hardly  had 
the  former  finished  his  dinner 
when  Muster  Jack  arrived,  he 
having  been  picked  up  on  the 
road  by  a  later  train.  This 
w  us  tin-  dog's  last  trip  by  rail; 
i  lirivaftrr  he  devoted  himself 
to  travel  by  sea. 

His  first  voyage  was  in  com- 
pany with  his  master;  and  hav- 
ing thus  been  introduced  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  deep,  this  rov- 
ing quadruped  made  frequent 
trips  by  himself.  One  time  he 
made  a  voyage  lasting  five 
weeks  on  board  a  bark.  An- 
other time  he  sailed  on  board 
a  steamer  bound  from  Natal 
to  London  ;  but  when  the  ship 
touched  at  Cape  Town,  Jack 
thought  be  had  had  enough  of 
that  vessel,  and  so  went  ashore. 
It  happened,  however,  that  he 
met  an  old  friend  in  Cape 


Town,  the  butcher  belonging  to  a  ship  in 
which  he  had  made  a  voyage  previously,  and 
so  he  shipped  with  the  butcher  and  returned 
home. 

Finding  short  journeys  of  a  thousand  miles 
or  so  rather  tame,  he  resolved  to  do  some- 
thing to  keep  his  memory  green  in  the  hearts 
of  his  numerous  friends.  This  time  it  was 
the  Xorham  Castle,  a  splendid  steamer  of  four 
thousand  tons,  that  he  patronized.  She  was 
bound  for  London  ;  and  Jack,  having  "  stowed 
away,"  did  not  show  himself  ou  deck  until 
the  vessel  was  well  out  at  sea.  The  voyage 
was  safely  made,  and  the  travelled  dog  was 
taken  to  the  Captain's  home  iu  the  suburbs 
of  London.  When  the  vessel  was  ready  to 
start  ou  the  return  trip,  Jack  thanked  his 
English  friends  for  their  hospitality,  and  went 
on  board  of  the  Norliam  Castle,  arriving  in  Na- 
tal iu  due  course. 

It  happened,  however,  that.  Jack's  owuer 
could  not  go  down  to  the  dock  to  meet  the 
steamer  when  it  touched,  so  the  dog  was  taken 
on  to  another  port,  his  owner  intending  to  re- 
claim him  on  his  return  trip.  But  the  unfor- 
tunate traveller  never  set  foot  again  on  his 
native  shore,  for,  being  insulted  by  a  negro 
(one  of  a  race  for  whom  he  had  always  shown 
great  dislike),  he  tried  to  leap  across  an  open 
hatchway  to  avenge  the  insult.  The  distance 
was,  however,  too  great,  and  the  poor  dog  fell 
down  thirty-two  feet  on  to  the  iron  ballast. 
Both  his  fore-legs  were  broken,  and  though 
surgical  skill  was  taxed  on  his  behalf,  it  was 
of  no  avail.  Fever  set  iu,  and  his  friends, 
seeing  that  his  case  was  now  hopeless,  gave 
him  chloroform,  attached  a  weight  to  his  feet, 
and  dropped  him  overboard  in  the  harbor. 
And  so,  like  many  a  gallant  human  sailor  be- 
fore him,  he  found  a  grave  at  the  bottom  of  the  "sounding  sea" 
which  he  had  loved  so  well.  The  story  of  this  African  Jack  de- 
serves to  be  remembered  by  those  who  love  dogs,  and  delight  iu 
the  record  of  their  almost  human  intelligence. 
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MOTHER'S  LITTLE  WILHELMINE. 

BY  MAEGAHET  E.  SANGSTEB. 

I  SI  ITT  my  eyes  up  very  tight 
Whenever  I  go  to  my  bed  at  night; 
But  in  the  morning,  as  you  see, 
I  open  them  wide  as  wide  can  be. 

I  like  to  frisk  and  run  and  play, 
To  frolic  with  kitty  every  day; 
But  I  can,  like  a  little  mouse, 
Go  tiptoe,  tiptoe  over  the  house. 

If  mother  says,  "My  dear,  be  still," 
I  answer,  "Why,  to  be  sure  I  will," 
When  baby  wants  to  take  a  nap, 
And  mother  is  hushing  him  in  her  lap. 

I  have  a  pretty  cap  and  skirt, 
All  stiffly  starched,  and  a  speck  of  dirt 
Would  fall  away  in  fright,  I  know, 
If  it  caught  on  ruffle  or  furbeluw. 

I  like  to  gather  pretty  flowers, 

To  work  in  my  garden  hours  and  hours, 

For  I've  a  garden  of  my  own 

With  roses  and  lilies  overgrown. 

My  hands  in  mischief  now  aud  then. 
Like  most  little  hands,  I  fear,  have  been; 
But  crossed  like  this  upon  my  breast, 
Of  all  little  hands  they  are  the  best. 

Oh,  up  and  down  the  land  may  be 
Many  a  maiden  just  like  me, 
But  ne'er  a  happier  one  is  seen 
Than  mother's  maid,  little  Wilhelmine. 


SILENT  PETE;  OR,  THE  STOWAWAYS." 

BY   TIIE   AUTUOE   OF 

"TOBY  TYLER,"  "Hit.  STL-BBS'S  BROTHER,"  "EAISING  THE  'PEARL,'"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

IN     THE     BOATS. 

DURING  the  dreadful  time  that  the  boys  waited  for  the 
boats  to  be  made  ready,  Pete  did  not  speak;  he  re- 
mained in  Abe's  arms  without  signs  of  life,  save  when  at 
times  he  returned  the  pressure  of  Jerry's  hand. 

It  was  as  impossible  for  the  boys  to  see  each  other  as  it 
was  for  them  to  see  the  crew,  who  were  working  just  abaft 
the  foremast.  By  the  hand-clasp  only  did  they  know  that 
they  were  yet  together,  and  from  the  sound  of  voices  they 
understood  that  they  had  not  been  deserted.  Abe  did  not 
attempt  to  cheer  them.  Perhaps,  knowing  the  full  peril  to 
which  they  were  exposed,  he  thought  it  best  not  to  raise 
hopes  that  might  prove  false.  He  held  Pete  tightly  in  his 
arms,  forced  at  times  to  exert  all  his  strength  to  prevent  the 
boy  from  being  washed  overboard ;  but  he  remained  silent. 

Jerry,  as  he  tried  to  understand,  from  the  noise  the  men 
made  while  they  worked,  what  was  being  done,  concluded 
that  both  the  boats  had  been  made  ready,  but  that  the  Cap- 
tain delayed  launching  them  in  the  hope  that  the  wreck 
might  float  until  morning.  One  of  the  masts  had  fallen 
at  the  time  the  brig  had  been  run  into,  or  at  least  Jerry 
believed  it  had,  for  he  heard  the  men  cutting  away  the 
foremast  only,  which  proved  to  him  that  the  mainmast  had 
already  gone.  He  also  heard  them  try  the  pumps  from 
time  to  time,  and  not  knowing  that  they  were  "choked," 
thus  being  useless,  wondered  why  an  attempt  was  not 
made  to  keep  the  vessel  afloat  by  relieving  her  of  some  of 
the  weight  of  water  in  the  hold  that  was  gradually  draw- 
ing her  beneath  the  waves.  Jerry  was  more  than  willing 
to  remain  where  he  was,  even  though  he  knew  the  brig 
was  sinking,  for  he  believed  that  their  destruction  would 
be  certain  if  they  took  to  the  boats. 
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But  it  was  destined  that  neither  the  Captain's  nor  Jerry's 
hopes  were  to  be  realized.  After  the  foremast  had  been 
cut  away,  the  brig  continued  to  settle  as  rapidly  as  before, 
and  even  as  Jerry  was  thinking  that  the  CJio  would  surely 
float  until  daybreak,  the  order  was  given  to  lower  the  boats. 
It  surely  seemed  little  less  than  madness  to  look  for 
safety  in  those  frail  craft,  or  even  to  attempt  to  launch 
them  in  the  darkness,  and  while  the  gale  raged  so  furiously ; 
but  there  was  nothing  else  that  could  be  done  with  the 
least  shadow  of  a  chance  of  success,  and  both  officers 
and  men  were  thoroughly  well  aware  how  desperate  was  , 
the  situation. 

"  Follow  me,  and  every  time  I  give  the  word,  hold  on  as  i 
tight  as  you  can  to  whatever  comes  handiest,  or  you'll  be  '• 
washed  overboard,"  Abe  shouted  in  Jerry's  ear;  and  then  ' 
he  started  aft,  clinging  to  the  rail  as  he  literally  crawled 
along  the  deck,  which  was  already  at  such  an  angle  as  i 
to  render  walking  an  impossibility. 

In  the  darkness  and  confusion  Jerry  never  rightly  un- 
derstood how  the  boats  were  launched  without  being  over- 
turned. He  heard  Captain  Sproul  tell  Abe  to  "put  the 
boys  in  the  long-boat,  and  make  them  lie  under  the 
thwarts,"  and  he  knew  that  this  precaution  was  taken  to 
guard  against  their  being  washed  overboard.  When  they 
w7ere  in  that  position,  and  he  had  clasped  Pete  in  his 
arms,  he  was  puzzled  to  make  out  what  the  little  musician 
was  carrying  under  his  jacket,  holding  it  tightly  even 
though  it  was  apparent  from  his  labored  breathing  that 
he  was  in  great  pain. 

"What  is  it  you've  got,  Pete? — why,  I  do  believe  it's 
Sweetness!" 

"Of  coui-se  it  is,"  replied  Pete.  "You  didn't  think  I 
could  leave  her  there  to  drown,  did  you  '." 

"  I  know  you'd  want  to  bring  it  with  you  if  you  could; 
but  fiddles  can't  drown,  for  they'll  float." 

"  Sweetness  wouldn't  live,  that's  sure,"  said  Pete,  as  ten- 
derly as  if  he  had  been  speaking  of  some  living  thing. 
"  I  couldn't  have  got  in  the  boat  aud  left  her  on  the  vessel 
alone." 

"But  how  did  you  get  her  ?  It  was  so  dark  in  the  fore- 
castle that  I  couldn't  have  found  her  if  I  had  hunted  till 
this  time." 

"I  had  left  her  at  the  back  of  the  berth  before  the 
storm  began,  and  when  the  vessel  rolled  so  bad,  I  buttoned 
her  under  my  jacket.  I'm  afraid  she  got  broke  when  we 
fell  out;  but  I've  kept  her  as  wTell  as  I  could.  Jerry,  it 
was  all  my  fault  that  we  came  on  the  Clio,  for  you  never 
would  have  done  such  a  thing  if  I  hadn't  wanted  to  get  to 
New  York." 

"Now  you  don't  know  anything  about  that.  I  might 
have  started  in  the  brig  if  I  had  never  seen  you." 

"I  don't  believe  so,  Jerry,  for  you  always  liked  New  Or- 
leans. But  you  won't  be  mad  with  me,  Jerry,  'cause 
you've  had  such  a  hard  time  trying  to  do  what  I  wanted, 
will  you  ?" 

"Mad  with  you,  Pete?"  replied  Jerry,  as  if  surprised 
at  such  a  question.  "I  couldn't  be  that,  whatever  hap- 
pened ;  and  when  it's  because  I've  come  with  you,  why, 
I  couldn't  do  it  nohow.  P'r'aps  we  won't  ever  get  to  the 
land,  old  man,  and  if  we  shouldn't,  and  should  both  go  up 
in  the  sky —  You've  never  done  anything  bad,  Pete,  and 
p'r'aps  you  could  help  me  through — 'cause  you've  got  a 
father  and  a  mother  there — even  if  I  have  been  pretty  bad. " 
Pete  reached  up,  regardless  of  Sweetness's  safety,  took 
Jerry's  face  in  his  hands,  and  kissed  him  softly,  tenderly, 
much  as  kisses  are  given  to  the  dying.  Then  he  said, 
"You've  always  been  better  than  me,  Jerry,  for  some- 
how I  never  could  do  any  good  to  folks,  aud  when  we 
tell  God  all  you've  done  for  me  since  mother  died.  He'll 
be  u  I; ul  to  see  you." 

"Such  a  little  thing  as  that  won't  count,  Pete."  said 
Jerry,  gravely.  And  then,  after  a  short  pause,  he  said,  in 
a  more  cheerful  tone:  "  Well,  if  we  don't  ever  get  back  to 
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the  shore,  we'll  stay  together  like  this  till  we  are —  Just 
to  think  that  you  brought  Sweetness,  and  I  never  thought 
of  her!" 

"I  couldn't  forget,  for,  except  you.  Sweetness  is  all  I've 
got  in  this  world  to  love.  Put  your  arm  around  my 
neck,  Jerry,  and  if  the  boat  does  tip  over,  put  your  face 
close  up  to  mine,  so's  I  can  feel  you  when  we're  in  the 
water." 

Jerry  drew  the  little  fellow  even  closer  to  him,  and, 
witli  the  violin  between  them  under  Pete's  jacket,  the  two 
boys  lay  silently  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  that  was  as  an 
egg-shell  011  the  tumult  of  waters. 

The  morning  came,  and  while  it  was  difficult  for  either 
of  the  boys  to  realize  that  the  sea  was  any  less  violent 
than  it  had  been,  Jerry  heard  the  men  congratulating 
each  other  because  the  gale  was  abating  so  rapidly.  In 
an  hour  after  the  sun  rose,  the  little  boat  was  riding  gal- 
lantly over  the  heavy  seas,  with  a  small  lug-sail  set,  and 
the  Captain  told  the  boys  that  they  might  sit  on  the 
thwart,  which  was  an  agreeable  change  for  them,  cramped 
as  they  had  been  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

The  cook  told  them  that  they  were  within  sight  of  Cape 
Hatteras,  and  that  if  the  wind  did  not  die  away  entirely, 
the  party  would  be  safe  on  shore  before  night.  The  long- 
boat had  been  skilfully  handled  by  Captain  Sproul,  who 
had  remained  constantly  at  the  helm;  but  whether  the 
other  boat,  which  was  in  charge  of  the  first  officer,  had 
fared  as  well,  no  one  could  say,  since  she  was  nowhere  to 
he  seen. 

It  was  not  until  after  Abe  had  been  talking  with  the 
boys  for  some  moments,  explaining  the  situation  to  them, 
that  either  he  or  Jerry  noticed  the  marked  change  that 
had  come  over  Pete,  and  then  both  saw  it  at  the  same 
time.  The  little  fellow  had  made  no  complaint  since  he 
had  been  taken  from  under  the  crushed  berth,  but  it  was 
only  too  evident  that  he  had  been  severely  injured.  The 
extreme  pallor  of  bis  face  and  the  flecks  of  blood  that  ap- 
peared on  his  colorless  lips  told  of  his  suffering,  and  Jer- 
ry asked  quickly,  his  own  face  growing  pale  from  appre- 
hension as  he  grasped  the  little  fellow's  hand,  "What  is 
the  matter.  Pete  ?  What  makes  you  look  so  bad?" 

"I  ain't  sick, "replied  the  boy,  with  a  feeble  attempt  at 
a  smile,  ''but  I've  got  such  an  ache  here;"  and  he  laid  his 
hand  011  his  chest,  wincing  with  pain  under  the  pressure 
even  of  his  own  touch. 

"What  is  it,  lad  ?"  asked  Captain  Sproul,  who  had  heard 
the  words  and  seen  the  gesture. 

"  I  think  he  was  hurt  last  night,  sir,"  replied  Abe, 
quickly.  "  He  got  thrown  under  one  of  the  berths,  and 
the  dunnage  piled  a-top  of  him  until  he  was  reg'larly 
pinned  down  by  splintered  boards." 

"Take  off  his  jacket,  and  find  out  if  there  are  any  bones 
broken." 

Abe,  assisted  by  Jerry,  proceeded  to  obey  the  command 
by  first  taking  from  under  Pete's  jacket  the  violin,  crushed 
and  broken  now  like  its  master,  but  still  as  dear  as  ever  in 
his  eyes.  Jerry  awaited  in  agonized  suspense  the  brief  ex- 
amination. The  little  musician's  chest  was  so  sore  that, 
without  causing  the  poor  boy  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
pain,  it  was  impossible  to  do  very  much  toward  learning 
the  extent  of  his  injuries;  but  the  cook  was  quite  positive 
that  no  bones  had  been  broken. 

If  no  bones  were  broken,  Jerry  consoled  himself  with 
the  thought  that  Pete  could  not  be  in  a  very  critical  con- 
dition, and  firmly  believed  that  the  little  fellow  would  be 
well  again  as  soon  as  they  were  on  shore  once  more,  while 
the  boy  himself  gave  color  to  this  idea  by  showing  far 
more  concern  about  the  damage  done  to  Sweetness  than 
about  his  own  injuries.  The  violin  had  not  been  broken 
beyond  all  hope  of  mending,  although  it  appeared  to  be  a 
total  wreck,  and  Pete  sat  gazing  at  it  with  such  an  air  of 
sadness  as,  together  with  the  evidences  of  bodily  pain  on 
his  face,  made  a  very  pitiful-looking  boy  of  him. 


"Don't  you  feel  bad  about  Sweetness,"  Jerry  said,  in  a 
low  tone.  "I've  got  all  the  money  I  had  when  we  start- 
ed, and  we'll  have  her  mended  the  first  thing  we  do  when 
we  laud." 

"  Oh,  the  fiddle  is  all  right,"  Abe  said,  in  a  very  decided 
and  positive  tone,  as  he  looked  critically  at  the  battered  in- 
strument. "  I  reckon  I  can  set  it  up  just  as  good  as  new 
when  we  are  where  we  can  find  some  glue.  If  we've  come 
safe  out  of  as  bad  a  wreck  as  the  Clio  made,  we  hadn't 
ought  to  fret  very  much  over  a  broken  fiddle." 

Pete  took  the  instrument  from  Abe  much  as  if  he  re- 
sented the  expression  "broken  fiddle"  as  applied  to  such  a 
faithful  friend  as  Sweetness  had  been  to  him,  and  Jerry 
whispered: 

"  Don't  you  take  on  about  her,  old  man,  for  we'll  have 
her  all  right  again  by  to-morrow,  and  when  she  talks  to  you 
once  more,  you  won't  even  know  that  she's  been  wrecked." 

As  may  be  supposed,  Captain  Sproul  and  those  of  the 
crew  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  long-boat,  had  other 
matters  to  occupy  their  attention  besides  Pete  and  Sweet- 
ness. Although  so  far  they  had  been  preserved  when  it 
had  seemed  almost  impossible  that  any  could  be  saved, 
the  little  boat  was  so  far  from  land  as  to  make  it  doubt- 
ful if  they  could  reach  it  before  night  if  the  wind  should 
die  away.  There  were  many  dangers,  perhaps,  yet  to 
be  encountered,  and  at  noon  the  wind,  which  had  been 
growing  fainter  each  hour  since  the  sun  had  risen,  hauled 
around  to  the  westward,  blowing  directly  off  shore.  The 
sea  was  yet  far  too  angry  to  admit  of  tacking  in  order  to 
gain  the  land,  for  to  have  steered  the  boat  directly  across 
the  foam-capped  waves  would  have  been  certain  destruc- 
tion. 

Twice  during  the  day  was  bread,  meat,  and  water  served 
out  to  the  shipwrecked  ones.  Jerry  ate  his  portion  as 
quickly  as  did  the  sailors;  but  Pete  had  lost  all  appetite, 
and  when  urged  by  Abe  to  "stow  away  as  much  as  he 
could,"  he  was  forced  to  admit  that  the  pain  in  his  chest 
was  so  great  as  to  prevent  him  from  swallowing  the  food. 
Under  the  circumstances  there  was  nothing  that  could  be 
clone  for  the  little  sufferer,  save  to  clear  a  place  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat  that  he  might  lie  down,  and  Jerry  sat  bv 
his  side  trying  to  soothe  him  with  whispered  accounts  of 
what  they  would  do  when  they  were  on  shore  again. 

With  but  sufficient  sail  to  enable  the  little  boat  to  escape 
the  cross-seas  that  had  risen  since  the  change  of  wind, 
and  which  threatened  eacli  moment  to  break  over  her 
stern,  the  land  had  faded  slowly  away.until, about  an  hour 
before  sunset, it  was  hardly  more  than  a  cloud  on  the  west- 
ern horizon.  Even  the  most  hopeful  now  despaired  of 
reaching  a  place  of  safety  that  night,  and  a  dull  silence 
settled  upon  the  crew,  save  Abe  and  the  Captain,  who  did 
all  in  their  power  to  cheer  their  companions. 

The  fact  that  they  had  not  sighted  the  boat  of  which  the 
first  officer  had  command  caused  the  most  lively  fears  for 
the  safety  of  those  who  had  taken  refuge  in  her.  At  the 
time  of  abandoning  the  brig  it  was  agreed  that  both  boats 
should  be  steered  on  the  same  course,  and  unless  this  one 
had  been  swamped,  she  should  have  been  seen  at  some 
time  during  the  day.  The  Captain  thought  it  possible 
that  Mr.  Harding,  fearing  to  run  before  the  wind,  had 
hove  to  until  the  gale  abated;  but  even  in  such  case  the 
boat  should  have  been  sighted  by  noon  unless,  as  was  pos- 
sible, her  course  had  been  changed  ill  order  to  gain  the 
land  south  of  the  cape,  instead  of  north. 

As  the  sun  sank  below  the  horizon,  and  the  mantle  of 
night  descended  upon  the  waters,  the  waves  grew  higher 
under  the  influence  of  the  rapidly  increasing  wind,  and 
the  spray  dashed  over  the  little  boat  until  it  was  no  longer 
possible  for  Pete  to  lie  down  without  being  completely 
drenched.  Two  men  were  detailed  to  bale  the  water  out, 
otherwise  the  boat  would  have  been  swamped,  and  Pete 
was  given  a  seat  on  one  of  the  thwarts  between  Abe  and 
Jerry,  whose  bodies  sheltered  him  somewhat  from  the  fly- 
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"•WHAT   IS    THE   MATTER,  PETE?      WHAT   MAKES    YOU   LOOK    SO    BAD?'" 


ing  spray.  Both  the  boys_  tried  to  keep  their  eyes  shut 
that  they  might  not  see  the'  towering  walls  of  water  that 
rose  above  the  frail  craft, threatening  her  with  destruction, 
or  the  hollows  of  the  waves  into  which  the  boat  darted  as 
if  bent  on  plunging  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

"It's  no  use  to  think  of  what  might  happen,"  Abe  said, 
as  a  wave  more  threatening  than  the  others  rose  above 
the  boat,  and  lie  felt  a  shudder  pass  over  Pete, while  Jerry 
involuntarily  clutched  his  arm.  "Men,  and  even  boys, 
have  been  in  worse  places  than  this  through  a  shipwreck, 
and  lived  to  tell  the  story.  Just  think  that  we  might  be 
somewhere  out  of  the  track  of  vessels,  where  there  wouldn't 
be  one  chance  in  a  thousand  of  our  being  picked  up.  But 
instead  of  that  we  are  right  in  the  course  of  every  ship 
that  approaches  the  coast,  and  you  might  say  that  we're 
certain  of  seeing  a  dozen  by  sunrise  to-morrow." 

"  Were  you  ever  shipwrecked  before,  Abe?"  asked  Jer- 
ry, more  for  the  purpose  of  starting  a  conversation  that 
would  take  their  thoughts  from  the  terrible  realities  of 
their  situation  than  from  any  desire  to  gaiu  knowledge. 

"Yes,  once,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,"  replied  the  cook, 
and  this  time  it  was  he  who  shuddered.  "  Don't  let's  talk 
about  it,  for  it  wouldn't  be  exactly  the  sort  of  a  yarn  to 
spin  just  now." 

' '  Was  Captain  Sproul  with  yon  ?"  persisted  Jerry. 

"Yes.  he  was  first  mate;  and  to  compare  our  situation 
now  with  what  it  was  then  makes  it  seem  that  we  are  as 
safe  as  if  we  were  already  ashore.  How  do  you  feel,  Pete  ?" 

"  I  guess  I  don't  ache  so  bad  as  I  did,"  replied  the  little 


fellow,  in  a  tremulous  voice;  but  Jerry  knew  that  he 
tried  to  speak  cheerfully  only  to  reassure  those  who  were 
anxious  concerning  him,  and  that  he  was  suffering  quite 
as  much  as  ever. 

"Lean  against  me  all  you  can,  lad,  for  it  may  ease  you 
a  bit.  Jerry,  sit  close  to  him  to  keep  the  spray  off.  and 
if  either  of  you  can  go  to  sleep,  do  so,  for  it  looks  now  as 
if  we'd  got  an  all-night  job  of  it,  and  no  mistake. " 

When  the  morning  dawned,  each  one  in  the  long-boat 
scanned  the  horizon  carefully  in  the  hope  of  seeing  some 
friendly  sail,  even  before  it  was  light  enough  to  have  dis- 
tinguished a  vessel  three  miles  away,  and  as  the  sun  dis- 
pelled the  gloom  of  the  early  day  all  could  see,  hardly 
more  than  five  miles  away,  a  large  three-masted  schooner 
bearing  directly  down  upon  them. 

What  a  shout  went  up  from  the  shipwrecked  ones  then ! 
Even  little  sick  Pete  joined  in  it,  and  how  eagerly  every 
one  watched  the  approach  of  the  stranger!  Nearer  and 
nearer  she  came,  until  when  she  was  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  long-boat,  she  came  up  into  the  wind  with  all  her 
sails  fluttering  an  invitation  for  those  in  distress  to  come 
on  board. 

The  men  bent  to  the  oars;  the  little  boat  that  had  been 
tossed  and  buffeted  by  the  waves  on  the  night  previous 
now  seemed  to  dance  over  them  joyously,  and  in  a  few 
moments  those  who  had  been  so  bowed  down  by  despair 
were  safe  on  board  the  Sea- Gull, bound  from  Key  West  to 
New  York. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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Dart  EC. 

T  T  7HILE  All-fair  stood  there  enjoying  this  calm  flood 
V  V  of  light  which  had  so  much  peacefulness  in  it,  the 
voice  of  the  Desert  Fairy  sounded,  and  looking  around, 
the  traveller  saw  her  unknown  friend  standing  at  a 
little  distance  and  smiling  very  complacently  upon  her 
visitor. 

"Now,  my  dear,"  she  said,  kindly,  "let  me  congrat- 
ulate you  on  your  safe  arrival  here.     Very  many  peo- 
ple set  out  on  that  journey,  but  few  accomplish  it." 
"Why?"  said  All-fair,  quickly.     The  light  of  the 
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hallway  had  made  her  feel  at  once 
so  rested  and  happy  that  she  could 
not  remember  all  the  perils  and  fa- 
tigue of  her  journey. 

"I  think,"  said  the  Desert  Fairy, 
"  it  is  because  they  take  all  their  gifts 
with  them — gifts  like  your  badge,  for 
example.  You  never  could  have 
reached  here  had  you  worn  that  fatal 
badge,  nor  if  you  had  resisted  Still- 
small-voice's  suggestions." 

"  Well,  I  am  here  now,  at  all 
events,"  said  All-fair.  Perhaps  she 
dreaded  being  preached  at  too  long. 

The  Desert  Fairy  laughed.  "  And 
you  wish  your  gift,  I  suppose,"  she 
said,  in  a  pleasant  manner. 

All-fair  followed  her  hostess  up  a 
long  staircase  where  the  lights  lin- 
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gered,  and  thence  down    to   a  dark  corridor,  where  the 
Desert  Fairv  opened  a  closet  door,  taking  out  a  vial,  which 
bowed  the  Princess.      It  contained  a  colorless  liquid. 
•'This  is  your  gift,"  she  said,  solemnly.      "It  is  just 
what  vou  and  your  court  need,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  its 
value  until  you  yourself  have  tested  it.     Return,  by  the 
same  route  you  took  in  coming,  to  your  castle.     When 
you  have  reached  there,  cause  a  room  to  be  prepared  with 
mirror  swinging  from  the  wall.     Stand  before  the 


mirror,  and  rub  a  few  drops  of  the  liquid  on  its  surface. 
The  result  will  determine  whether  the  gift  is  of  any  value. 
Any  one  in  your  court  may  use  it,  and  if  possible  urge  all 
to  do  so.  The  vial  will  never  be  empty." 

"How  can  I  find  my  way  home?"  All-fair  inquired,  a 
little  timidly;  for  it  was  nearly  nightfall,  and  she  now  re- 
called the  miseries  of  her  first  journey. 

"  As  you  pass  through  the  Hall  of  Light  down-stairs," 
said  the  Desert  Fairy,  "some  of  its  rays  will  cling  to  you, 
and  in  any  dark  spot  you  have  only  to  appeal  to  them, 
and  they  will  shine  forth.  You  are  entitled  to  them  for 
having  made  the  journey  and  passed  into  that  hall,  which, 
as  I  said,  few  people  ever  reach.  Then,  again,  the  road- 
way is  full  of  flowers,  which  bloomed  after  each  of  your 
kindly  or  gentle  deeds,  so,  although  your  journey  may  be 
long,  it  cannot  be  so  perilous." 

All-fair  set  forth,  and  found  the  Desert  Fairy's  predic- 
tions true  at  every  step.  There  were  the  flowers  marking 
her  way.  and  when  the  road  darkened  she  had  only  to  call 
ii|  .....  the  lirams  that  followed  her,  and  the  whole  earth 
seemed  illuminated,  her  own  particular  pathway  being 
indicated  in  a  manner  which  it  was  impossible  to  mistake. 
Therefore,  in  spite  of  much  fatigue  and  many  privations, 
All-fair  pursued  her  journey  joyfully,  and  was  delighted 
to  find,  on  reaching  the  gateway  of  her  own  palace,  that 
Prince  Great-heart  was  just  riding  in,  having  come  once 
more  to  see  the  famous  Princess  whose  cruelty  to  the  poor 
beggar-woman  had  so  alarmed  him  on  the  previous  occa- 
sion, yet  toward  whom  he  again  felt  attracted. 

All-fair  was  surprised  to  find  that  no  one  knew  her,  and 
at  first  it  chilled  and  dismayed  her,  but  on  .going  to  her 
own  apartments  she  proved  that  she  was  her  very  self  by 
calling  each  official  by  name  and  examining  into  the  af- 
fairs of  the  kingdom  in  such  a  business-like  manner  that 
she  set  the  whole  palace  in  commotion.  But  there  was 
no  time  to  conceal  bad  management  or  put  on  deceptive 
appearances.  and  in  a  short  time  all  who  had  filled  their 
places  of  trust  badly  were  groaning  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
castle. 

Meanwhile  the  room  with  the  mirror  was  prepared, 
and  bidding  all  her  attendants  to  remain  behind,  All-fair 
took  the  Desert  Fairy's  vial  in  her  hand  and  entered  the 
room  alone. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  Princess  not  to  know  how 
great  was  her  beauty,  since  for  seventeen  years  it  had  been 
on  every  lip  —  the  theme  of  poets  and  of  painters,  and  re- 
flected by  every  glass  that  she  gazed  into,  yet  as  she  stood 
before  the  long  mirror  on  this  occasion  a  sense  of  her  own 
wondrous  loveliness  flooded  her  whole  being  with  new  de- 
light. She  put  her  hands  out  with  a  cry  of  delight,  and 
holding  each  side  of  the  silver  frame  of  the  mirror, 
brought  her  own  smiling  lips  close  to  those  reflected  in 
the  glass,  kissing  the  vision  of  herself  with  a  happy  feel- 
ing of  affection  for  so  enchanting  a  spectacle.  She  had 
put  on  her  daintiest  robe  of  gossamer  and  bees'  wings 
broidery,  her  golden  hair  filleted  with  a  band  of  precious 
stones  flowed  over  her  shoulders  and  down  her  back, 
and  the  arms  stretched  forth  toward  the  Princess  in  the 
glass  were  strung  with  pearls. 

"Ah!  I  am  beautiful!"  cried  the  Princess,  stepping 
bark  from  the  mirror.  "No  wonder  I  am  called  All- 
fair." 

The  vial  had  fallen  from  her  hand,  and  now  the  silver 
toe  of  her  slipper  touched  it.  She  picked  it  up  eagerly, 


remembering  that  the  Desert  Fairy  had  said  its  value  could 
only  be  decided  after  she  had  tried  it. 

The  stopper  was  taken  out.  The  Princess  taking  two 
or  three  drops  upon  her  finger,  and  glancing  around  to 
make  very  sure  she  was  alone,  stepped  forward  and  began 
slowly  to  rub  the  liquid  on  the  clear  surface  of  the  glass. 
Scarcely  had  it  touched  it  before  it  spread  around  and 
around  in  an  ever-widening  circle,  illuminating  the  mir- 
ror as  it  went,  until  at  last  such  a  shining  glass  as  All-fair 
never  dreamed  of  was  before  her. 

But  what  was  this  ?  With  a  low  cry  of  horror,  yet  a 
growing  fascination  for  what  she  saw  presented,  All-fair 
gazed  and  gazed  into  the  mirror,  calling  upon  Fairy  Still- 
sniall-voice  to  aid  her  in  understanding  the  mystery  of 
the  magic  mirror. 

An  hour  later  the  entire  court  was  panic-stricken  by  an 
announcement  that  the  Princess  All-fair  had  desired  her 
mother  to  accompany  her  to  the  throne,  and  there  review 
the  court.  Prince  Great-heart,  as  an  honored  guest,  was 
given  a  place  as  near  the  throne  as  possible,  while  the  of- 
ficials not  in  chains  formed  imposing  semicircles  at  ei- 
ther side,  and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  court  in 
gorgeous  array  made  up  a  picture  the  like  of  which  had 
not  been  seen  since  All-fair  took  the  government  of  the 
court  into  her  own  hands. 

Every  one  was  eager  to  know  what  the  Princess  meant 
to  do,  especially  as  since  she  had  returned  from  the  magic 
mirror  her  face  \vas  pale  and  sad,  and  her  manner  pecul- 
iarly anxious. 

As  soon  as  all  were  assembled,  she  rose  and  summoned 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  the  foot  of  the  throne.  Hand- 
ing him  the  key  of  the  room  and  the  magic  vial,  she  gave 
him  directions  how  to  use  the  latter,  desiring  him  to  re- 
turn as  speedily  as  possible.  The  Lord  Chamberlain 
bowed  low,  and  as  he  did  so  his  wig  fell  to  the  ground. 
"Did  any  one  laugh?"  he  asked,  severely,  as  he  picked 
up  his  movable  head  of  hair.  But  no  one  had  laughed; 
somehow  the  court  officials  did  not  feel  inclined  to  be 
merry  just  now.  So  his  lordship  repaired  to  the  magic 
mirror  in  obedience  to  his  i-oyal  mistress's  commands,  and 
when  half  an  hour  had  gone  by,  and  no  sign  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  appeared,  the  Princess  asked  Great-heart  to 
go  in  search  of  him.  The  Prince  remained  away  about 
ten  minutes,  returning-  with  the  vial,  and  declaring  that 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  had  fled  from  the  palace,  at  the 
same  time  explaining  that  he  had  waited  to  rub  on  a  few 
drops  of  the  liquid  for  himself. 

Upon  this  the  Princess's  cheek  paled  again,  and  she 
bent  forward  to  ask  him  in  a  whisper  what  he  saw. 

"Only  myself,"  was  his  smiling  answer,  whereupon 
the  Princess  gave  a  great  sigh  of  relief,  and  summoning 
the  officer  next  in  rank  to  the  Chamberlain,  sent  him  on 
a  like  errand. 

And  so  she  went  through  the  entire  court.  Some  came 
back  pale  and  dismayed;  some  fled  from  the  palace; 
others  returned  to  fall  upon  their  knees  and  entreat  for- 
giveness for  their  many  faults;  a  few  appeared  calm  as 
Prince  Great-heart,  and  wondered  what  the  Princess  had 
meant  by  sending  them  to  look  at  themselves  in  a  long 
glass. 

However,  the  Princess  knew  very  well  what  she  was 
about,  and  before  a  week  had  gone  by  she  had  set  up  such 
a  variety  of  reforms  that  the  court  and  the  kingdom  were 
turned  inside  out  and  upside  down,  finally  settling  into  a 
state  of  such  perfect  behavior  that  All-fair's  reputation 
as  a  wise  and  just  sovereign  spread  all  over  the  world. 
And  then  she  sent  a  humble  petition  begging  her  father 
to  resume  his  crown  and  sceptre;  but  the  old  King  was  en- 
joying his  country  life  too  much  to  leave  it  for  any  court 
on  earth,  and,  moreover,  he  was  delighted  by  the  Princess's 
marvellous  government.  There  wras  neither  cheating  nor 
deception,  no  defrauding  of  laborers  nor  oppression  of 
the  poor:  and  why;  what  was  it  that  had  created  the 
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change  ?  The  coin-tiers  never  told  if  they  knew,  and  even 
after  Prince  Great-heart  married  the  Princess,  and  people 
came  from  far  and  near  to  ask  his  advice,  he  could  not 
exactly  explain  how  the  Princess  contrived  to  have  a 
court  and  a  country  under  such  perfect  management,  so 
honestly  governed,  so  kindly  ruled. 

Well  he  knew  that  directly  any  one  did  wrong,  the 
Princess  at  once  conducted  the  culprit  to  the  room  of  the 
magic  mirror,  but  as  no  one  ever  told  his  or  her  experi- 
ence therein,  the  meaning  of  this  curious  kind  of  punish- 
ment was  never  known.  Sometimes, on  leaving  the  room, 
she  promptly  forgave  a  criminal  whose  offence  had  seemed 
unpardonable,  and  her  only  excuse  was  that  "  it  was  right 
to  do  so,"  but  who  told  her,  or  how  her  decision  was  effect- 
ed, not  even  Prince  Great-heart  could  divine. 

The  secret  might  have  died  with  the  Princess  but  for 
the  fact  that  the  Prince  grew  so  annoyed  over  the  myste- 
ry attending  it  that  he  flew  into  a  rage  one  day,and  abused 
his  wife  roundly. 

To  his  complete  surprise  she  only  laughed  with  glee. 
" Noiv  I  can  tell  you!"  she  exclaimed.  "You  need  the 
mirror  yourself.  Come — come  quickly." 

And  taking  him  by  the  hand,  she  fairly  flew  along  the 
corridors  to  the  door  of  the  room,  which  she  opened  "with 
trembling  fingers,  the  Prince,  still  in  a  rage,  following  her, 
until  they  stood  before  the  mirror. 

"Quickly!  quickly!"  she  cried,  afraid  that  his  wrath 
would  cool.  "  Rub  the  liquid  on  for  yourself." 

The  Prince  very  nearly  dashed  the  whole  contents  of 
the  bottle  on  the  glass,  but  curiosity  as  well  as  anger 
governed  him.  and  he  obeyed  the  Princess's  instructions. 

Looking  with  blazing  ejres  into  the  long  glass,  he  saw 
himself,  not  as  he  appeared  ordinarily,  handsome,  court- 
eous, manly,  and  good,  but  as  in  that  moment  of  anger  he 
really  was.  He  could  see  his  heart,  and  see  the  anger 
working  therein  sending  out  little  shoots  of  flame  that 
burned  up  all  the  good  and  noble  feelings  within  him, 
and  which  would  have  stifled  his  better  nature  forever 
had  they  lasted.  He  saw  now  why  the  mirror  had  shown 
him  nothing  unexpected  before,  since  then  his  exterior 
self  was  a  true  reflection  of  both  heart  and  soul. 

How  sad  a  spectacle  had  the  Princess  seen  on  that  first 
occasion  of  using  the  Desert  Fairy's  gift!  She  had  seen 
suddenly  laid  bare  her  very  heart  with  all  its  own  miser- 
able little  follies,  carelessness,  and  self-indulgence,  but 
Still-small-voice  had  whispered  that  by  means  of  this 
mirror,  of  seeing  herself  as  she  really  was,  all  could  be 
conquered,  and  good  prevail  in  its  stead.  So  when  any 
one  flattered  her,  instead  of  accepting  it  all  as  in  old 
times,  All-fair  flew  to  the  mirror,  and  beheld  herself  as 
she  really  was;  if  she  did  an  evil  deed,  she  sought  the 
same  counsellor,  which  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  rest 
until  the  fault  was  repaired  or  the  weakness  cast  out. 
But  the  power  of  the  mirror  could  not  be  explained,  and 
as  Great-heart  had  always  been  good  and  upright  and  sin- 
cere, All-fair  had  no  means  of  telling  him  its  secret. 

From  this  hour  the  fame  of  the  magic  mirror  spread 
far  and  wide.  People  came  from  great  distances,  asking 
to  be  allowed  to  visit  the  room  so  famous  for  improving 
the  minds  and  natures  of  the  Princess's  courtiers;  but  the 
only  explanation  they  or  any  one  could  offer  of  the  good 
result  was  that  the  mirror  taught  them  how  to  govern 
themselves — an  art  which,  once  learned,  made  governing 
other  people  very  easy  and  successful.  Great  was  the 
dismay  of  the  court  when,  on  the  deaths  of  All-fair  and 
the  Prince,  the  mirror  and  vial  vanished. 

Some  say  that  the  Desert  Fairy  carried  them  away  to 
her  castle,  and  that  no  one  has  been  found  willing  to  un- 
dertake the  humiliation  of  a  journey  in  search  of  them; 
but  in  the  country  of  All-fair,  for  generations  after  her 
reign,  people  were  wont  to  say  of  any  good  person,  "  He 
must  have  looked  in  the  Princess's  mirror."  while  of  a 
bad  one  the  reverse  was  declared,  all  wishing  that  even 


for  a  short  space  of  time  the  mirror  might  be  returned 
to  them.  But,  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  nothing  of  it  has 
ever  been  seen  again,  and  it  is  feared  that,  in  despair  of 
ever  finding  a  suitable  owner,  the  Desert  Fairy  threw 
out  the  contents  of  the  vial,  and  broke  the  mirror  into 
fragments,  once  and  for  all. 

THE    END. 


AN  APRIL   FAIR. 

BY  MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER. 

"VTOT  an  April-fool,  but  an  April  fair,  held  in  the  plea- 
i.  1  sant  rooms  of  the  Industrial  School  Association,  141 
South  Third  Street,  Brooklyn,  E.  D.  Having  known  some- 
thing about  this  association  and  its  work  ever  since  it  was 
begun,  I  am  glad  to  ask  you  to  listen  while,  this  bright 
May  morning,  I  tell  you  about  its  fair. 

A  fair,  as  my  little  friends  know,  is  never  held  just  for 
fun.  Its  object  is  to  make  money  that  may  be  given  away 
for  some  useful  purpose.  The  managers  of  this  School 
and  Home  have  not  room  enough  to  take  in  all  the  chil- 
dren who  need  care  and  shelter,  and  so  they  are  building 
a  new  and  large  house.  Some  time  ago  they  did  build  a 
wing,  and  now  they  wish  to  erect  a  "centre  building." 
When  that  shall  be  completed  and  paid  for,  they  will  no 
doubt  set  about  having  fairs  and  raising  money  to  build 
the  other  wing.  Before  any  wing  was  built  they  tucked 
the  children  as  cosily  as  they  could  into  an  old-fashioned 
mansion,  which  had  once  been  the  home  of  a  rich  man. 

When  I  entered  the  building  on  the  second  evening  of 
the  fair,  a  pretty  sight  met  my  eyes.  The  walls  were  cov- 
ered with  our  dear  American  flag,  and  the  tables  were 
loaded  with  beautiful  pieces  of  needle-work,  paintings, 
queer  packages,  china,  fans,  all  sorts  of  dainty  devices, 
and  gay  bits  of  bric-a-brac.  Motherly  ladies  and  lovely 
girls  were  as  busy  as  bees  in  waiting  on  the  throngs  of 
buyers.  But  I  looked  past  all  these  to  the  centre  of  the 
room,  where  around  the  piano  a  number  of  the  Home  boys 
and  girls,  standing  in  a  circle,  were  led  by  their  kind 
teacher  in  merry  songs.  One  refrain  was, 

"  Buy  a  brick,  buy  a  brick,  to  help  our  building  on." 

And  it  rang  out  in  such  a  jolly  way  that  it  coaxed  a  good 
many  five-cent  pieces  out  of  coat  pockets  and  purses. 
Five  cents  pays  for  a  brick. 

On  a  table  which  made  no  particular  show  there  were 
specimens  of  mending,  patching,  and  darning  done  by  the 
children.  I  did  not  wonder  that  the  lady  who  sat  here 
exhibited  this  work  with  pride;  for  it  is  a  great  accom- 
plishment to  know  how  to  patch  a  boy's  trousers  neatly, 
to  set  a  piece  into  the  worn-out  knees,  to  darn  an  immense 
hole  in  the  heel  of  a  stocking  so  smoothly  that  the  wearer 
would  never  know  it  was  darned.  And  I  wish  I  could 
make  such  button-holes  as  one  dear  child  of  twelve  had 
made.  I  am  afraid  I  never  shall.  They  were  beautiful 
button-holes.  The  ladies  of  this  part  of  Brooklyn  take 
great  interest  in  the  sewing  classes  of  this  institution,  and 
spend  a  good  deal  of  time  in  teaching  the  children. 

Yet  many  of  the  visitors  would  have  found  the  most 
attractive  spot,  not  in  the  bustling  fair  room,  but  away  up- 
stairs where  the  babies  and  the  younger  children  were  fast 
asleep  in  cribs  and  beds,  or  away  down-stairs  where  the 
breakfast  table,  with  plates  and  mugs,  was  set  for  the  next 
morning.  One  hundred  and  sixty-four  children  are  cared 
for  here — cared  for  with  wise  and  loving  thoughtfuluess. 
They  have  Christmas  and  Fourth  of  July  as  other  chil 
dreii  do.  They  all  go  to  Sunday-school;  and  when  the 
Fresh-air  Fund  is  large  enough,  the  managers  take  them 
for  a  summer  outing,  sometimes  to  Coney  Island,  some- 
times to  Prospect  Park.  I  hope  they  receive  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE,  for  I  am  sure  they  would  enjoy  reading 
this  story  of  themselves  and  their  fair. 
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CHIPPIE'S  DRAGON. 

I'.Y  JOHN  IIAHBEKTON. 
AUTHOR  or  "  TIi  1.1  -N'S  HAIUKN,"  "  \\ no  WAS  PAUL  GRAYSON  ?"  F.Tn. 

/CHIPPIE  was  not  the  name  ulm-h  the  only  child  in 
\  tin'  Kan-oin  family  received  when  lie  was  baptized; 
his  father  and  mother  gave  it  to  him  because,  like  the 
"chippie"  birds  in  the  bushes,  he  chattered  and  chirped  a 
greal  deal  aliout  everything  that  occurred  within  sight  of 
him.  He  was  a  country  boy,  having  been  born  on  a 
farm  about  live  hundred  miles  from  New  York,  and  at 
least  ten  miles  from  a  town  of  any  kind;  so  he  had  never 
seen  an  electric  light,  or  a  steam-boat,  or  a  horse-car;  as 
for  railroads,  he  had  never  seen. even  a  toy  locomotive. 

And  yet  he  knew  a  great  deal.  Although  only  seven 
years  old,  he  could  teach  any  city  boy  all  about  horses 
and  cows,  and  a  great  deal  about  dogs.  He  knew  all  the 
birds  by  sight  and  name,  and  although  he  never  robbed 
their  nests  of  eggs,  he  knew  just  where  they  lived.  Show 
him  a  hill  a  mile  away,  and  he  could  tell  on  which  side 
of  it  you  would  find  the  spring  flowers  earliest;  he  could 
also,  on  looking  over  a  large  tract  of  ground,  tell  just 
where  one  should  walk  if  one  didn't  care  to  see  snakes. 
As  for  wild  strawberries,  he  could  find  them  before  his 
father  would  know  they  were  ripe. 

Chippie  could  not  read ;  as,  however,  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  was  not  published  when  he  was  a  boy,  this  was 
not  as  great  a  misfortune  as  it  would  be  now.  But  he 
was  not  entirely  ignorant  of  books;  his  mother  told  him 
about  hundreds  of  things  printed  in  the  Bible  and  the 
History  of  tlte  United  States.  Among  his  mother's  few 
books,  however,  Chippie's  favorite  was  an  old  volume  of 
fairy  stories,  for  in  this  there  were  pictures,  and  these  he 
was  sure  he  understood.  One  of  them  was  of  a  dragon — 
a  long  monster  composed  of  many  joints,  with  a  head  un- 
like any  animal  on  the  farm  or  in  the  woods.  This  head 
had  a  single  great  bright  eye,  which  terrified  every  one 
upon  whom  it  gazed,  and  a  mouth  which  breathed  out 
fire  and  poisonous  air.  The  dragon  lived  in  a  mountain, 
out  of  a  hole  in  which  the  picture  showed  him  coming, 
and  he  swallowed  every  human  being  he  met,  no  matter 
how  many  he  had  already  eaten.  The  story  explained 
that  he  was  finally  killed  by  a  brave  youth  with  golden 
hair  and  blue  eyes,  who  threw  a  red  scarf  in  the  dragon's 
face,  and  exclaimed,  "Be  thou  destroyed!"  And  Chippie 
used  to  dream  about  that  dragon,  and  wish  he  could  meet 
him.  for  his  own  hair  was  yellow  and  his  eyes  were  blue, 
and  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  red  scarf, 
for  in  the  picture  this  looked  very  much  like  a  common 
handkerchief. 

Soon  after  Chippie's  seventh  birthday  his  father  sold 
his  little  farm,  and,  putting  all  his  household  goods  in  a 
single  wagon,  moved  to  another  farm  twenty-five  miles 
distant.  The  journey  was  a  great  event  for  Chippie,  who 
had  never  before  been  five  miles  from  home,  and  the  boy 
•was  terribly  disappointed  at  reaching  the  new  home  after 
dark,  for  it  did  not  seem  to  him  that  everything  could  be 
right  until  he  had  looked  at  it  and  found  it  satisfactory. 

This  feeling  oppressed  Chippie's  mind  all  night,  and 
woke  him  very  early  in  the  morning.  He  dressed  him- 
self quickly,  went  out,  and  looked  around.  He  could  not 
find  any  fault  with  the  new  farm,  for  there  were  plenty 
of  cherry-trees  near  the  house,  a  brook  behind  the  barn, 
and  a  pond  not  far  away,  in  which  he  found  pollywogs 
that  looked  just  like  those  he  had  known  for  years.  Then 
he  saw  a  tree  with  which  he  had  never  before  been  ac- 
quainted ;  so  he  tramped  to  it  and  examined  it,  after 
which  he  made  his  way  toward  a  hill  not  half  a  mile 
away,  for.  young  though  he  was.  he  knew  by  experience 
that  a  hill-top  was  the  best  of  all  places  for  a  long  outlook. 

Scarcely  had  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill  when  he 
saw  a  sharp  cliff  on  one  side  of  it,  and  in  the  cliff  was  a 
great  dark  hole. 


"I  declare,  it  looks  just  like  the  dragon's  hole,"  said 
Chippie  to  himself.  Then  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
could  spare  a  few  minutes  to  watch  for  the  dragon,  so  he 
lay  down,  prudently  selecting  a  thick  bush  to  hide  him, 
lest  the  dragon,  if  he  really  lived  there,  should  see  and 
swallow  him. 

Lying  on  the  ground  is  not  a  very  spirited  way  of  pass- 
ing time,  and  Chippie  was  just  beginning  to  wonder  if  it 
would  not  be  better  to  look  about  and  see  if  that  country 
had  not  some  new  flowers  to  put  on  his  mother's  breakfast 
plate,  when  from  the  hole  came  a  dull  noise,  and  then  an 
awful  shriek  which  made  Chippie  clap  his  fingers  to  his 
ears. 

"  I  do  believe  I've  found  the  dragon's  den!"  exclaimed 
Chippie  to  himself.  Then  he  wished  himself  at  home 
and  in  bed — no,  under  the  bed.  He  had  enough  curiosity, 
though,  to  raise  his  head  slightly,  and  peep  through  an 
open  space  in  the  bush  at  the  hole  in  the  cliff.  Sud- 
denly, however,  he  dropped  his  head,  for  he  saw  a  great 
fiery  eye — the  very  eye  he  had  heard  of  in  the  story  and 
seen  in  his  dreams;  he  also  saw  the  breath  of  fire  or  sparks 
— and  he  was  sure  he  breathed  the  poisonous  air  which  the 
dragon  blew  out,  for  something  that  entered  his  own  lungs 
made  him  cough  dreadfully. 

Surer  than  all  other  evidence,  however,  were  the  peo- 
ple he  saw  inside  the  monster,  for  they  were  real  people, 
and  although  none  of  them  were  crying,  none  looked  at 
all  happy.  The  noise  made  by  the  monster  was  simply 
terrific,  and  Chippie  did  not  dare  to  move  until  it  stopped  ; 
then  he  peered  carefully  around,  and  finally  arose,  but 
no  dragon  could  be  seen  or  heard.  What  did  it  mean? 
What  should  he  have  done  ?  If  he  had  not  been  so  scared 
he  might  have  slain  the  dragon,  if  he  had  been  able  to 
throw  a  red  scarf  in  its  face,  and  if  he  had  owned  a  scarf. 

' '  I  wonder  if  my  cap  wouldn't  have  done  as  well  as  a 
scarf?"  said  Chippie.  "It's  made  of  red  flannel,  and  I 
don't  believe  the  dragon  would  have  known  it  from  a 
scarf.  I  wish  I'd  thought  of  that." 

Then  Chippie  lay  down  again,  and  spent  some  time  in 
wishing,  as  a  great  many  millions  of  grown  people  had 
done  before  him,  that  he  might  be  able  to  think  a  little 
quicker.  A  few  minutes  thus  spent  taught  him  that  the 
ground  was  more  cold  than  comfortable,  so  he  arose  and 
started  for  home  to  tell  his  father  and  mother  all  he  had 
seen.  Just  then,  however,  he  again  heard  a  noise  in  the 
direction  of  the  hole  in  the  cliff;  after  that  he  heard  a 
shriek,  and  turning  his  head,  he  saw  again  the  great 
bright,  blazing  eye. 

"I'll  bet  an  ear  of  pop-corn  that  I'll  catch  that  dragon 
this  time!" exclaimed  Chippie.  "He  runs  pretty  fast,  but 
I  guess  I  can  head  him  off." 

So  saying,  Chippie  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  in  the  direc- 
tion the  dragon  had  taken.  His  steps  were  suddenly 
stopped  by  a  cut  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  but  by  that  time 
the  dragon's  head  was  so  far  out  of  the  hole  that  it  could 
see  anything  near  by,  so  Chippie  snatched  his  red  cap 
from  his  head  and  shook  it  at  the  monster,  ready  to  throw  it 
as  soon  as  he  could  be  sure  of  his  aim.  And  all  the  while 
he  roared,  as  only  a  seven-year-old  boy  can,  "  Be  thou  de- 
stroyed !" 

In  an  instant  the  dragon  gave  two  short  screams,  but 
they  were  long  enough  to  reach  from  Chippie's  ears  all 
the  way  to  his  toes.  It  did  not  seem  at  first  as  if  the 
monster  would  be  killed  by  a  make-believe  scarf  that  was 
only  a  red  cap,  but  it  seemed  to  slow  its  motion,  and  just 
as  Chippie  was  about  to  throw  the  cap  the  dragon  wheezed 
and  groaned  and  rattled,  and  then  became  as  still  as  death. 

Instantly  a  number  of  people  appeared  from  the  inside 
of  the  dragon.  In  the  fairy  story  these  people  all  knelt 
at  the  feet  of  the  brave  youth  who  had  rescued  them 
from  a  horrible  fate,  and  they  gave  him  gold  and  jewels, 
and  begged  him  to  marry  the  king's  daughter.  Chippie 
had  no  desire  to  marry  a  princess  or  any  one  else,  but  he 
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was  just  thinking-  how  nice  it  would  be  to  carry  his  mo- 
ther some  gold  with  which  to  buy  all  the  things  he  had 
heard  her  say  she  would  need  at  the  new  house,  when  he 
noticed  that  none  of  the  people  who  were  approaching 
him  seemed  to  think  of  kneeling  down.  Then  a  sharp- 
eyed  man  in  a  striped  shirt  and  dirty  hands  said,  "Well, 
youngster,  what's  the  matter  ?" 

"Nothing,"  said  Chippie,  modestly,  "except  that  I've 
slain  the  dragon.'' 

"Oh,  drop  your  ancient  history !"  said  the  sharp-eyed 
man.  "  Is  anything  the  matter  with  the  track  around  the 
curve  ?" 

"  Track  ?"  said  Chippie.  He  did  not  know  what  else  to 
say  for  a  moment,  and  suddenly  the  sharp-eyed  man  took 
him  by  the  throat.  Then  Chippie  shouted: 

"  Oh.  please  don't!  'Twas  I  that  killed  the  dragon  and 
saved  your  lives." 

''Dragon,  t — saved  lives?''  exclaimed  the  sharp-eyed 
man.  "I  didn't  know  there  was  a  lunatic  asylum  in  this 
neighborhood.  Why,  you  little  idiot,  do  you  know  what 
you've  done  ?  You've  stopped  the  Lightning  Express,  and 
she  was  thirty-five  minutes  behind  time  already." 

Chippie  wasn't  any  wiser  then  than  before,  but  some 
one  shouted,  "All  aboard!''  upon  which  the  people,  in- 
cluding the  sharp  -  eyed  man,  hurried  back,  and  the  mon- 
ster started/again,  and  in  a  single  minute  Chippie  found 
himself  entirely  alone.  As  he  could  not  understand  it  at 
all.  he  hurried  home  and  told  the  story  to  his  father  and 
mother,  and  they  listened  very  kindly,  and  when  Chippie 
had  finished,  his  father  said, 

"My  dear  little  boy,  that  wasn't  a  dragon;  it  was  a 
railroad  train  coming  out  of  a  tunnel." 

"Oh!" said  Chippie. 

All  this  happened  so  long  ago  that  Chippie  now  has 
some  gray  hairs.  But  to  this  day  he  cannot  look  a  loco- 
motive in  the  face  •without  blushing. 


HOW  THE  CZAR  AROUSED  A  SLEEPER. 

"  rilHE  hardest  bit  of  work  I  ever  did  in  my  life,"  said 

_L  Colonel  B ,  as  we  sat  together  over  our  samovar 

(tea-urn)  in  a  little  post-house  oil  the  shoulder  of  Mount 
Kazbak,  half-way  across  the  Central  Caucasus,  "was 
bringing  despatches  from  the  Crimea  to  the  Czar  Nikolai 
Pavlovitch  (Nicholas,  sou  of  Paul)  in  January,  1855.  It 
was  no  joke  being  in  the  army  then,  I  can  tell  you;  for 
the  Emperor  and  those  who  were  under  him  made  no 
allowance  for  bad  weather  or  bad  roads,  want  of  food  and 
transport,  sickness,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  When  an 
order  was  given,  you  had  to  obey  it  somehow,  and  if  you 
couldn't,  so  much  the  worse  for  you. 

"  Of  course  there  were  no  railways  in  southern  Russia 
then,  or  we  wouldn't  have  lost  so  many  men  in  our  march 
to  Sebastopol,  and  for  more  than  a  week  I  was  flying  over 
the  snow  day  and  night  in  a  sledge  as  if  a  pack  of  wolves 
were  after  me — as  they  were,  b'y-the-bye,  once  or  twice 
during  the  voyage.  You've  been  across  Central  Asia 
yourself,  and  you'll  know  what  work  I  had  of  it,  snatch- 
ing a  little  food  and  sleep  when  I  could,  and  going  with- 
out when  I  couldn't.  Once  I  awoke  just  as  I  was  falling 
out  of  the  sledge,  and  found  the  driver  asleep  too,  and  the 
horses  going  at  full  speed,  so  that  I  should  never  have 
been  missed,  and  should  just  have  been  frozen  to  death 
where  I  lay. 

"At  last  I  reached  Moscow,  and  drove  through  the 
Kremlin  to  the  new  palace,  where  the  Czar  then  was. 
They  brought  me  to  him  at  once,  and  I  gave  him  my  de- 
spatches. I  had  just  time  to  notice  how  worn  and  hag- 
gard he  looked  (this  was  only  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death,  you  know),  when  I  lurched  back  against  the  wall, 
and  fell  asleep  standing. 

"Presently — so  I  learned  afterward — the  Czar  looked 


up  to  ask  me  some  question,  and  there  was  I  fast  asleep 
on  my  feet !  He  spoke  to  me,  touched  me,  shook  me — no 
use!  At  last  he  bent  down  and  shouted  in  my  ear, 

"  '  Yashe  blagorodie,  loshadi  gotovi'  (your  honor,  the 
horses  are  ready). 

"At  the  sound  of  the  words  that  had  been  ringing  in 
my  ears  for  eight  days  and  nights  I  started  upright  as  if 
I'd  been  shot,  which  I  fully  expected  to  be  when  I  found 
that  I'd  been  sleeping  in  the  Czar's  own  presence.  But  he 
only  laughed,  and  told  me  to  go  home  and  rest,  and  I 
assure  you  I  was  mighty  glad  to  get  off  so  cheaply." 


THE  REIGN  OF  FIRE. 

BY  SOPHIE  B.  IIERRK'K. 

~\7"OU  remember,  I  hope,  that  besides  the  water  and  the 
A  air  that  helped  to  fashion  our  beautiful  earth  out  of 
the  globe  of  rock  covered  by  a  heated  ocean  which  exist- 
ed in  the  past,  another  force  has  been  mentioned— fire. 
Fire  is  still  working  day  and  night  in  changing  the 
world,  but  it  is  mostly  underground. 

Air  and  water  are  as  much  levellers  as  they  are  build- 
ers. If  only  these  two  forces  had  been  at  work,  the 
mountains  would  gradually  have  been  brought  low,  and 
the  valleys  exalted,  till  finally  every  rock  and  island 
would  have  been  worn  down  and  buried  in  the  depths  of 
the  sea.  The  world  would  have  returned  to  the  condi- 
tion it  had  been  in  thousands  of  years  before,  only  it  would 
be  cooler. 

But  the  internal  fires  were  there  to  upset  all  this  grad- 
ual change.  They  were  never  at  rest.  Again  and  again 
the  sea  bottom  was  lifted  up,  and  became  dry  land,  and 
the  waters  gathered  together  in  new  hollows. 

Miners  who  go  down  into  the  earth  for  coal  and  iron 
find,  after  a  certain  distance,  that  it  grows  steadily  warm- 
er and  warmer  as  they  descend.  If  the  heat  of  the  earth 
goes  on  increasing  at  this  rate,  at  thirty  miles  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth  the  heat  would  be  so  intense  as  to 
melt  even  iron  or  stone.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  things  melt 
a  great  deal  more  easily  when  they  are  open  to  the  air 
than  when  they  are  under  pressure.  Down  deep  in  the 
earth  the  pressure  of  the  rocks  above  is  tremendous,  and 
this  gets  heavier  the  deeper  it  is.  So  there  is  a  battle  be- 
tween the  heat  and  the  pressure  down  deep  in  the  earth, 
and  whether  the  rocks  there  are  melted  or  solid  depends 
on  which  is  the  stronger.  Some  people  think  that  all 
but  a  thin  shell  over  the  outside  of  the  world  is  red-hot 
liquid;  others  think  it  is  hot  enough  to  be  liquid,  but  that 
the  pressure  keeps  it  solid.  However  this  may  be,  when- 
ever, from  any  cause,  the  pressure  is  sufficiently  lighten- 
ed, the  melted  stone  and  cinders  and  steam  come  rushing 
out.  Volcanoes  are  the  chimneys  by  which  they  escape. 

The  cool  crust  of  the  earth  is  a  great  deal  thinner  in 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  globe  than  an  egg-shell  is  to 
the  egg.  In  old  geologic  times  the  shell  was  thinner 
even  than  it  is  now.  The  fires  then  worked  wonderful 
changes,  the  same  in  kind  as  they  are  working  now,  but 
much  greater.  The  earth's  crust — made  of  many  layers 
of  different  kinds  deposited  by  the  water — was  crumpled 
and  torn  and  twisted  in  a  most  remarkable  way. 

The  struggles  of  the  internal  fires  often  produce  a  sound 
and  shaking — an  earthquake.  Suppose  you  were  to  low- 
er a  can  of  gunpowder  (sealed  up  tight,  and  so  arranged 
that  it  would  go  off  in  half  an  hour)  into  a  pond.  When 
the  powder  took  fire  it  would  explode,  and  as  soon  as  the 
commotion  reached  the  top  of  the  water,  a  wave  would 
spread  out  from  the  point  above  the  explosion.  An  earth- 
quake is  such  an  explosion,  only  it  is  underground ;  the 
earth  is  thrown  into  waves,  but  instead  of  rocking  and 
moving  off  as  the  water  does,  the  ground,  being  solid,  is 
torn  and  broken,  and  if  the  shock  is  severe,  houses  are 
thrown  down  and  people  destroyed.  Sometimes  things 
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are  thrown  straight  up  into  the 
air  by  an  earthquake  shock ; 
at  other  times  they  are  shaken 
backward  and  forward  till  they 
fall  in  ruins.  The  movement 
of  the  earth  during  a  shock  is 
at  times  a  curious  twisting  mo- 
tion, which  has  been  known  to 
turn  pieces  of  furniture  around 
so  that  their  faces  were  to  the 
wall.  Eows  of  trees  have  been 
found  all  twisted  out  of  line, 
though  still  growing,  after 

such  a  -hock.  We  are  apt  to  think  of  earthquakes  as  be- 
ing very  rare,  and  so  they  are  with  us;  but  in  hot  coun- 
tries t  hey  are  so  common  that  it  is  probable  that  some  part 
of  the  earth  is  quaking  all  the  time. 

Sometimes,  when  the  shock  is  not  very  severe,  the  earth 
cracks  underneath,  but  the  cracks  do  not  quite  come 
through.  The  melted  stone  then  pours  up  and  fills  the 


A- 
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Fig.  2.— SECTION  op  THE  EARTH'S  CRUST. 

cracks  i  Fig.  1),  and  hardens  there.  The  intense  heat  of 
the  melted  stone  often  changes  the  rock  through  which 
it  Hows.  Limestone,  which  is  a  rather  soft  stone  made 
up  largely  of  shells,  is  turned  into  marble  in  this  way. 
Marble,  then,  is  merely  "cooked"  limestone. 

In  Fig.  2  you  see  a  cut  through  a  part  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face. At  first,  underneath  all,  was  the  melted  stone;  over 
this  formed  the  layered  rocks.  Then  the  melted  stone 
rose  up,  lifting  the  layers  S  S  as  it  rose.  As  time  went 
on.  the  air  and  water  washed  the  layers  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  leaving  it  bare  (A).  After  a  while  an  earth- 


Fig.  3.— (From  Lyell's  "  Geology."). 
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quake  cracked  the  earth,  and 

more  melted  rock  poured  up. 

At  B  the  cracks  only  reached 

part  of  the  way  up,  and  the 

lava,  after  rising  to  the  top  of 

the  crack,  spread  out  between 

two  layers.     At  C  it  reached 

the  top  and  flowed  over  the 

ground,  making  a  solid  slab 

of  volcanic  rock  on  top  of  the 

layered  rock.    At  E  the  lava 

came  out  with  such  a  rush 

that  it  built  up  a  little  vol- 

cano there. 

Very  often,  when  one  stone  is  melted  in  this  way,  the 

crystals  of  another  kind  of  mineral  are  enclosed  in  it. 

(Fig.  3.)     Here  is  another  curious  stone  made  by  the  fire. 

The  lava  cooled  full  of  bubbles,  and  with  these  holes  an- 

other mineral  collected  and  hardened,  as  plaster  of  Paris 

fills  a  mould  into  which  it  is  poured.     The  moulds  were 

made  by  fire,  though  it 

was  a  dissolved  and  not 

a  melted  mineral  which 

filled  them.      (Fig.  4.) 
A  volcano,  you  know, 

is  a  mountain  that  sends 

out   burning   gases   and 

lava  and  cinders.      It  is 

usually  a  high  peak  with 

a  cup-like  depression  in 

the  top,  called  a  crater. 

The    volcanoes     of     the 

world  are  found  almost 

always  near  the  sea,  and 

nearly  three-quarters  of 

them   are  situated   upon 

islands. 

If  you  have  a  globe  —  or  if  you  have  not,  a  map  of  the- 

world  —  put  your  finger  on  Terra  del  Fuego  (the  land  of 

fire),  at  the   very  southern  part  of  South  America,  then 

run  it  along  the  western  coast  of  the  two  continents  —  the 

Andes  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  being  your  guide  —  till  you 

get  to  Alaska,  where  Asia  and  America  almost  touch  ; 

pass  over  to  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  down  by  way  of  isl- 

ands across  the  Indian  and  Pa- 
cific oceans  back  to  Terra  del 
Fuego  again.  Your  finger  will 
have  passed  over  most  of  the 
large  volcanoes  in  the  world. 
It  is  as  if  the  earth's  crust  were 
cracked  all  around  in  this  ir- 
regular line,  that  the  mountain 
chains  were  the  raised  edges  of 
this  crack,  and  that  the  crack 
gave  way  every  now  and  then, 
and  through  the  broken  places 
melted  stone  and  gas  and  flames 
rushed  out. 

Some  of  the  grandest  volca- 
noes in  the  world  are  in  the 
Pacific  islands.  One  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  is  nothing 
but  an  immense  volcano  with 
three  craters.  The  island  has 
been  built  up  by  the  outpour- 
ing of  lava,  which  gradually 
lifted  it,  craters  and  all,  out  of 
the  sea.  One  of  these  craters, 
Mount  Kilauea,  is  an  immense 
wide  pit,  large  enough  to  hold 
a  city.  The  rocky  plain  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pit,  when  there 
is  an  eruption,  breaks  up  and 
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fills  with  lava.  It  is  a  wonderful  sight  to  see  these  great 
lakes  of  red-hot  melted  stone  boiling  and  bubbling  like  a 
great  pot  of  boiling  water,  and  the  red-hot  waves  beating 
against  the  rocky  shore,  and  spurting  fountains  of  fire 
rising  up  here  and  there.  In  one  eruption  the  weight  of 
the  lava  was  so  great  that  it  broke  through  the  side  of  the 
crater,  and  ran  down  a  river  of  living  fire  to  the  sea. 
When  it  met  the  water,  great  clouds  of  hissing  steam 
spouted  up,  carrying  the  cooled  and  shattered  lava  with 
it. 

The  lava  in  Kilauea  is  often  like  clear  glass,  and  when 
the  bubbles  burst  in  the  boiling  lake,  it  is  drawn  out  into 
fine  spun  glass,  which  the  wind  collects  in  sheltered  spots. 
The  Sandwich-Islanders  used  to  call  it  Pele's  hair, because 
they  believed  their  goddess  Pele  lived  under  the  crater, 
and  caused  its  eruptions.  Since  I  wrote  these  words  a 
curious  tiling  has  happened  to  Kilauea:  the  bottom  has 
tumbled  out  of  the  crater.  The  boiling,  fiery  lakes  and 
fountains  suddenly  sunk  in,  and  left  it  a  great  dark 
abyss. 

In  the  sea  near  the  coast  of  Greece,  more  than  2000 
years  ago,  the  crater  of  a  great  volcano  was  lifted  out  of  the 
water.  It  made  a  sort  of  horseshoe  island, part  of  the  rini 
Laving  been  broken  away.  This  island  is  called  Santorin. 
Ill  the  curve  of  the  bay  enclosed  by  the  horseshoe  sever- 
al volcanoes  have  burst  up  since,  and  are  still  sending  out 
steam  and  vapor.  The  water  around  them  is  hot,  and  is 
•colored  orange  by  the  iron  and  other  things  thrown  out 
by  the  volcanoes. 

The  volcanoes  in  Europe,  such  as  Etna  and  Vesuvius, 
are  different  from  Kilauea.  Before  an  eruption  loud 


noises  are  heard,  an  earthquake  shakes  the  ground,  and 
then  comes  a  sudden  outpouring  of  lava  and  cinders 
and  smoke.  In  one  of  these  eruptions  soon  after  the  time 
of  Christ  two  cities  were  buried  by  an  overflow,  one  of 
mud  and  the  other  of  cinders.  A  little  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  in  digging  a  well  in  a  town  that  had  grown 
up  over  the  old  one,  the  city  was  discovered.  Imagine 
what  a  wonderful  thing  it  must  have  been  to  walk  those 
deserted  streets,  sealed  up  for  nearly  two  thousand  years, 
and  find  the  houses,  the  baths,  the  libraries,  almost  unin- 
jured!  These  buried  cities,  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
were  destroyed  (as  was  thought  until  their  rediscovery, 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century)  in  the  year 
79.  Some  day  you  will  read  about  them  in  Bulwer-Lyt- 
ton's  fascinating  romance  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii. 

In  Mexico,  in  a  peaceful  district  where  there  were  fine 
cotton  plantations,  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago  lived 
a  rich  planter  quietly  cultivating  his  crops.  Suddenly 
one  day  loud  and  terrible  noises  were  heard  under- 
ground; earthquake  shocks  were  felt.  This  went  on 
for  two  months,  and  then  all  quieted  down.  After  a  few 
weeks  of  quiet,  the  noises  began  again,  the  ground  for 
about  four  miles  swelled  up  in  a  great  bladder  500  feet 
high, which  rose  and  fell, till  finally  a  yawning  gulf  open- 
ed. Two  rivers  which  before  had  flowed  peacefully 
through  the  country  plunged  into  this  opening  and  were 
lost.  Thousands  of  little  mud  volcanoes  burst  up  all  over 
the  plain,  an  immense  crater  opened,  and  poured  out 
such  quantities  of  red-hot  stones  and  ashes  that  it  built 
up  a  range  of  six  mountains.  One  of  these  is  a  volcano, 
called  Jorulla,  which  has  been  active  ever  since. 
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COMPOSITION'  DAY. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

IX  No.  337.  Mrs.  Chater  made,  as  she  supposed, 
a  final  acknowledgment  of  contributions  re- 
ceived fur  the  Monro.-  chapel  Fund,  but  the  in- 
terest in  dear  little  Fairfax  Payne  and  her  beau- 
tiful gift  continues  unabated,  and  to  the  former 
sum  of  S63  30  our  friend  is  now  able  to  add  a 
goodly  amount,  as  the  following  letters  will 
show.  Mrs.  E.  M.  Barnes  has  suggested  that  a 
portion  of  the  money  raised  by  her  little  friends 
shall  be  devoted  to  founding  a  Sunday-school 
library  for  the  church  in  Monroe,  and  this  seems 
BO  ti<  a  use  for  it  that  the  thought  will  be  car- 
ried into  action.  Fairfax  will  write  her  own 
thanks  to  the  eight  little  girls  who,  through  Mrs. 
Barnes,  sent  the  proceeds  of  their  fair,  and,  with 
Mr-  i 'hater,  we  must  all  be  very  glad  that  '•  the 
little  seed  has  fallen  into  good  ground,  and  the 
harvest  been  gathered  by  willing  hands  and 
warm  hearts." 

MONROE  CHAPEL  FUND. 

Eidgefleld  Park  Infant  S.  S $1  25 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Barnes 5  00 

Mr-.  Smith 30 

Harold  Foster 50 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Barnes 5  00 

Mr.  James  Thorp 5  00 

Clinton  Avenue  Infant  S.  S 2  23 

Clinton  Avenue  Sunday-School. . .  25  62 

Little  Girls' Fair 90  00 

$135  10 
7  00 

$142  10 
Previously  acknowledged 63  30 

Total $305  40 

If  there  are  others  who  desire  to  contribute  to 
the  library,  will  they  kindly  send  their  offerings 
directly  to  Mrs.  S.  McR.  Chater,  Euglewood,  New- 
Jersey  ? 

Acknowledging  the  check  of  $135  10  from  Mrs. 
E.  M.  Barnes,  of  Brooklyn.  I  must  thank  that  lady 
for  the  generous  interest  she  has  taken  in  this 
cause,  and  the  substantial  evidence  of  her  work 
among  her  many  friends  in  Brooklyn. 

S.  McR.  CHATER. 


Through  Postmistress 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,  —  Wouldn't  you  like  to 
know  of  some  good  you  have  done?  I  am  sure 
you  would.  I  must  begin  in  the  middle  of  my 
story,  as  you  have  already  published  the  first  of 
it.  Do  you  remember  the  letter  from  Englewood, 
New  Jersey,  telling  "t  rh--  sacrifice  made  by  a 
little  girl  in  North  <  arolina  other  beautiful  long 
hair,  that  she  might  "sell  it  fur  the  church." 
A  Veil,  that  letter  wa-  r.'ad  in  t  he  el  in  i,  .n  Avenue 
Sunday-school,  and  listened  to  by  some  warm- 
hearted little  girls.  These  six  little  girls  deter- 
mine i  n.  hell',  in  some  way.  their  little  Southern 
sister  to  raise  money  to  build  a  church  in  a 
Southern  town. 

On  Saturday.  April  17.  they  held  a  fair  in  the 
Sunday-school  i  Clinton  Avenue 

Church,  am!  in  three  hours  cleared  ninety  dol- 


lars '.  I  cannot  tell  yu  how  much  surprised 
the  mammas  and  friends  of  these  children 
were,  for  no  one  knew  they  had  accumu- 
lated so  many  articles  for  sale.  The  di^ign 
and  management  of  the  fair  were  entirely 
their  own.  They  sent  for  tin'  hair  of  their 
Southern  friend,  ami  it  was  looked  at  and 
admired  by  many  bright  eyes. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  if  you, 
dear  Postmistress,  should  publish  the  re- 
sults of  the  effort  these  six  little  girls  made, 
others  might  be  inclined  to  a  similar  en- 
deavor, and  the  story  of  the  self-denial  of 
the  little  North  Carolinian,  retold,  might 
bring  from  the  little  friends  at  the  North 
means  to  build  that  longed-for  church .  \V  ill 
you  retell  it  ? 

Please  accept  this  letter  and  the  sugges- 
tion it  contains  for  what  you  may  think 
them  worth  to  your  little  readers.  Your 
admiring  friend,  the  proud  mamma  of  one 
of  the  six.  MRS.  THEO.  B.  McLEOD. 

Little  readers  who  have  forgotten  or  over- 
looked this  story  will  find  the  original  let- 
ter to  which  Mrs.  McLeod  refers,  in  the  Post- 
office  Box  of  No.  328. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

DE\R  POSTMISTRESS.— I  wrote  to  you  once 
before,  and  you  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  read 
"  \Ve  Are  Seven."    Yes,  but  not  until  after 
you  spoke  of  it.    I  have  no  pets  except  a 
baby  brother  three  weeks  old,  the  only  boy 
in  a  family  of  five  girls,  of  which  I  am  the 
eldest.    I  go  to  Hammond  Hall,  or  Salt  Lake 
Academy  ;  it  is  a  two-story  building,  built 
of  light  red  brick,  with  darker  red  brick 
around  the  windows  and  doors.    My  teach- 
er is  very  pleasant.    We  have  a  sewing  society  ; 
we  call  it  "The  Four  o'Clocks,"  because  that 
flower  opens  just  about  the  time  we  sit  down  to 
sew.   Miss  G.  is  President.  Winny  W.  is  Treasurer, 
and  Ruth  S.  is  Secretary.    We  meet  every  Mon- 
day at  half  past  three,  and  stay  an  hour.    We  are 
sewing  to  get  a  new  school-house.    We  will  sell 
all  the  things  we  make  in  a  fair  at  Hammond 
Hall     We  will  have  our  fair  in  May.    I  will  write 
again  and  tell  you  about  our  success. 

MARIA  C. 


RICHMOND,  VIHGIMA. 

I  am  a  little  boy  seven  years  old.  I  go  to 
school  every  day.  1  study  reading,  spelling,  and 
geography.  I  have  a  little  sister  ten  mouths  old, 
and  another  little  sister  is  just  three  years  old. 
She  is  lame,  aud  will  never  walk  well  as  long  as 
she  lives.  I  have  no  pets.  My  brother  and  my- 
self have  many  playthings.  We  have  a  large  ex- 
Eress  wagon.  My  largest  sister  has  a  nice  bisque 
aby.  I  expect  to  get  a  sleigh  next  Christmas. 
I  am  sorry  I  did  not  write  before.  We  receive 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  every  Saturday.  Papa 
began  reading  "  Silent  Pete"  last  Sunday  night. 
We  have  had  one  volume  bound.  We  think  it  is 
very  nice.  AUGUSTUS  ANSELL  B. 


MANKATO,  MINNESOTA. 

DEAR  POSTSIISTRESS,— I  suppose  you  would 
hardly  admit  this  letter  to  your  delightful  page 
of  dear  little  notes  from  your  dear  little  juvenile 
public,  but  you  know  the  democracy  of  child- 
hood, so  please  let  me  post  this  to  you  all,  and 
especially  to  my  tiny  sister  Jo,  who  will  always 
insist  on  being  allowed  the  blessed  privilege  of 
cutting  the  leaves  "her  own  self"  of  her  loved 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  even  when  I  happen  to 
be  interested  too.  The  story  of  child  life  as  it 
runs  through  eacli  season  in  your  bright  little 
paper  is  a  poem  in  itself,  and  just  what  the  chil- 
dren should  contemplate  — a  little  mirror,  in 
which  they  can  "see  themselves  as  others  see 
them,"  in  a  quaint,  odd.  pretty  frame  that  be- 
longs to  no  particular  period  of  art,  but  to  all 
centuries;  for  childhood.  I  fancy,  has  been  al- 
ways the  same,  with  perhaps  a  little  change  of 
costume  and  scene.  Why  are  they  like  "the 
flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring,"  if  not  "for 
the  hope  that  they  bring— tra  la"? 

Very  truly,      EMMA  W.  A. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years 
old,  and  I  have  two  sisters  and  three  brothers. 
My  oldest  sister  and  brother  have  been  taking 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  a  good  while.  I  al- 
ways wanted  to  send  a  letter  to  you,  but  I  have 
not  had  a  chance :  but  as  my  two  cousins  have 
written,  I  thought  I  would.  AJIT  B. 


DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  am  a  little  girl  of  eight 
years  old.  My  biggest  sister  has  a  cat  and  kit- 
tens, and  some  are  pure  black.  My  brother  had 
two  raliliits.  but  one  died,  and  the  other  was  so 
lonely  that  he  gave  it  away.  BEATRICE  B. 


A  FABLE. 

There  was  once  a  man  who-  began  to  be  great  - 
ly  troubled  by  numerous  rabbits,  which  devoured 
his  young  fruit  trees.  It  chanced  one  day  he 
heard  of  a  dog  for  sale,  a  remarkably  fine  hunt- 
er, and  thinking  it  would  be  to  his  profit,  he 
bought  it  and  brought  it  home.  The  dog  served 


him  faithfully,  and  soon  reduced  the  rabbits  con- 
siderably, continually  bringing  him  numbers  of 
them.  On  such  occasions  his  master  always  load- 
ed him  with  praises  and  caresses,  but  never  gave 
him  any  share  of  the  game,  having  it  all  cooked 
for  himself  anil  his  family.  In  consequence,  the 
dog,  which  wa.-  too  honest  to  steal,  soon  starved 
to  death,  and  the  rabbits,  re-turning  in  greater 
numbers  than  ever,  soon  utterly  destroyed  all  his 
trees. 

Moral.— Something  more  is  needed  in  recom- 
pense for  faithful  service  than  empty  honor. 

THE  THREE  GOBLINS. 

Once  upon  a  time,  in  the  land  of  Somewhere, 
there  lived  a  Gnome  King,  who  was  generally 
supposed  to  be  a  magician.  He  reached  a  ripe 
old  age,  and  died,  but  he  died  so  suddenly  that 


death  his  will  was  publicly  read,  and  it  was 
stated  in  it  that  his  skull  and  his  favorite  walk- 
ing-stick should  be  riveted  together  to  make  a 
sceptre. 

About  two  hundred  years  after  this,  when 
King  Canetto,  a  descendant  of  the  magician 
King,  was  reigning,  his  Grand  Vizier  happened 
to  offend  him,  so  the  King  struck  him  on  the 
head  with  his  sceptre.  To  the  surprise  of  Canet- 
to and  his  courtiers,  the  head  of  the  sceptre  split 
open,  and  out  jumped  three  ugly  goblins,  who 
with  their  wands  speedily  transformed  the  pal- 
ace into  a  ship  loaded  with  combust  ibles,  and 
transferred  it  to  the  middle  of  the  ocean.  The 
goblins  then  went  down  to  the  hold,  and  set  the 
ship  on  fire  in  three  different  places.  The  ship 
was  soon  one  mass  of  flame.  The  goblins  were 
seen  to  escape  among  the  smoke  and  flame  in 
the  form  of  vampires  or  bats.  But  the  King  and 
his  courtiers  were  never  heard  of  again. 
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NEW  JASPER,  OHIO. 

I  am  a  girl  thirteen  years  old.  I  have  beeu 
taking  this  delightful  paper  for  nearly  a  year, 
and  can  hardly  wait  till  Wednesday  comes.  My 
papa  is  a  Methodist  minister.  I  go  to  school, 
and  study  arithmetic,  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
geography,  grammar,  and  history.  Our  school  is 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  town;  we  take 
our  dinners.  At  noon  we  go  to  the  woods  to 
gather  wild  flowers.  Do  you  not  love  to  gather 
them?  LIDA  M.  K. 

I  do  not  live  where  wild  flowers  grow, 
But  to  gather  them  in  the  wood 

Was  the  dearest  pleasure  I  used  to  know, 
And  I  really  wish  I  could 

Go  out  with  you  on  a  sunny  day 

To  gather  the  beautiful  flowers  of  May. 


BRISTOL.  RHODE  ISLAND. 

I  am  a  little  girl  twelve  years  old.  I  go  to  a 
private  school,  and  study  arithmetic,  history, 
spelling,  grammar,  and  French  once  a  week.  I 
like  "Jo's  Opportunity"  and  "Silent  Pete"  very 
much.  I  made  some  of  the  things  for  Christmas 
told  about  in  "Brightie's  Club";  I  think  they 
were  very  nice.  I  am  glad  summer  is  coming, 
because  then  we  can  go  into  the  woods  and  have 
good  times.  I  have  a  garden  with  my  sister,  and 
some  violets  have  just  begun  to  grow  there.  Do 
you  not  think  they  are  very  pretty?  G.  D.  D. 

Yes,  indeed. 

STAMFORD,  CONNECTICUT. 

When  I  last  visited  Tappontown  I  saw  Wash- 
ington's Head-quarters,  which  is  a  very  pretty 
glace,  also  a  part  of  Andre's  monument,  and  the 
ouse  where  Andre  and  his  men  were  kept  pris- 
oners. The  house  is  a  very  queer-looking  build- 
ing of  stone  aud  wood.  Washington's  cup  aud 
saucer  wTere  shown  us,  with  many  other  things. 
We  are  enjoying  a  very  pleasant  vacation  now. 
Flossie  and  I  have  been  in  the  woods  almost 
every  day;  we  find  hepaticas,  anemones,  and 
spring-beauties.  "Jo's  Opportunity"  was  a  very 
interesting  story,  I  think.  CLARA  S. 


LAKE  MILLS,  WISCONSIN. 

I  think  "Silent  Pete"  is  going  to  beaverynice 
story.  I  live  in  the  country,  about  four  miles 
from  town,  and  have  always  been  to  a  district 
school,  but  I  expect  to  go  to  a  public  school  next 
winter.  I  have  to  go  a  mile*  aud  a  quarter  to 
school,  but  I  went  quite  regularly  this  winter, 
for  the  teacher  boarded  at  our  house,  and  we 
rode  every  morning.  It  is  very  muddy  now.  and 
consequently  we  do  not  take  much  comfort  this 
vacation.  For  pets  I  have  a  dog,  two  cats,  aud 
four  kittens  that  are  too  young  to  play  with  yet. 
The  dog's  name  is  Jip,  and  one  of  t'he  cat's  is 
named  Schnider.  Lake  Mills  is  prettily  situated 
on  Rock  Lake,  and  is  a  great  summer  resort. 

MAUD  A. 

ALLEGHENY  CITY,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  am  twelve  years  old.  and  I  go  to  a  public 
and  study  reading, spelling, writing,  arith- 
metic, grammar,  geography,  history,  drawing, 
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physiology,  music,  and  business  forms.  There  ' 
are  eighteen  rooms  in  the  school,  and  I  am  in 
No.  IT.  I  have  no  pets.  I  had  three  little  kittens, 
but  two  of  them  died,  and  the  other  I  gave  away. 
The  two  that  died  were  Maltese,  and  the  oth<-r 
•was  pure  white  ithat  is,  when  we  g«>t  it  f rum  the 
country  it  was  ;  by  the  time  we  had  it  two  dav- 
it was  nearer  black  than  white).  I  received 
HARI'EP.'S  YOUXI;  PEOPLE  on  Christmas,  1883,  and 
again  on  Christmas,  18M,  and  again  this  year. 
My  h'rst  year  I  sent  the  papers  to  my  cousins 
after  I  read  them,  and  now  they  take  it  all  the 
time.  Not  long  ago  I  took  a  large  bundle  of  pa- 
pers up  to  an  orphan  asylum,  for  I  don't  think 
the  orphans  get  much  to  read.  Some  of  the  girls 
who  are  in  the  same  room  in  school  with  myself 
write'  stories,  but  I  have  never  tried.  I  prefer 
reading  them  to  writing  them.  I  have  two  bro- 
thers younger  than  I,  one  ten  years  old  and  the 
other  four.  I  am  the  oldest  child  and  only  girl. 
Eight  girls  near  here  have  formed  a  club.  We 
make  fancy-work,  and  bring  a  certain  sum  to  ev-  | 
ery  meeting :  when  we  get  enough  money,  we 
are  going  to  buy  gingham,  and  make  aprons  to 
give  away.  I  love  to  read  the  letters  from 
American  girls  travelling  in  Europe. 

MONTICELI.O,  New  YORK. 

We  live  on  a  farm  about  two  miles  from  Mon- 
ticello.  which  is  quite  a  pretty  little  village, 
especially  in  the  summer.  We  have  taken  this 
paper  nearly  three  years.  The  continued  story, 
"  Jo's  Opportunity,"  is,  I  think,  very  good  indeed, 
also  Howard  Pyle's  fairy  stories.  I  have  two  sis- 
ters younger  than  myself— Clara,  aged  nine,  and 
Julia',  aged  seven.  Our  mother  died  three  years 
ago.  My  father  is  an  editor.  Our  pets  are  three 
cats— Josy,  Dinah,  and  Tibie.  We  also  pet  the 
cows  and  calves,  and  Lizzie,  the  horse.  We  have  i 
about  fifty  hens,  and  I  take  care  of  them.  I  had 
a  little  pet  hen  which  would  let  any  one  take 
her  up  and  handle  her:  she  would  even  walk 
into  our  laps  if  we  were  sitting  on  the  ground. 
Shecould  neverfly.  She  would  follow  us  around 
Hke  a  little  dog,  but,  alas !  she  came  to  a  sad  end. 
One  morning  '.vlu-u  I  went  out  to  feed  the  hens, 
all  that  remained  of  Jenny  was  a  bunch  of  fea- 
thers ;  some  auimal  had  caught  her.  KATIE  B. 


cup,  and  taking  great  pains  to  knock  over  every- 
thing within  her  reach. 

"Yes,"  said  Aunt  Anna.  "I  think  you  are  a 
very  sensible  little  girl,  Letty,  and  to-morrow 
afternoon  you  may  start." 

The  next  day  great  excitement  prevailed  until 
Letty  was  off,  and  then,  with  a  sigli  of  relief, 
Bridget  said  to  Mary,  "  Och,  it's  not  a  bad  job  at 
all  at  all  that  that  wee  bit  o'  a  thing  is  gone  out 
o'  the  house  for  a  while,  and  I  will  have  a  bit  of 
pace  at  me  cookin'  indade."  But  for  all  that 
Bridget  liked  Letty,  and  so  did  Mary,  and  so  did 
everybody  in  the  household. 

When  Letty  readied  Greenwich.  Florence  was 
at  the  station,  and  welcomed  her  in  her  usual 
flippant  manner.  But  Letty  was  used  to  this. 
and  she  went  happily  home  to  grandma's  with 
her  cousin. 

That  night  Florence  invited  some  young  folks 
from  the  neighborhood  in  to  see  Letty,  and  they 
had  a  very  pleasant  time.  They  played  snap- 
apple,  duck -apple,  blindmau's-buff,  proverbs, 
consequences,  and  rickrack  -  auroa.  The  last- 
mentioned  game  Letty  was  not  familiar  with. 
and  was  caught  many  times. 

The  next  day  Florence  took  her  cousin  to 
school  with  her.  and  "city  Letty"  was  iiiurh 
amused  at  the  system  of  teaching  in  a  country 
school. 

The  day  before  Letty  was  to  leave  for  home 
she  was  invited  to  a  picnic  at  Flush  Vine  Groves, 
and  she  enjoyed  herself  hugely.  She  and  Flor- 
ence gathered  a  lot  of  water-lilies  to  take  home, 
but  on  the  way  they  fell  out  of  the  wagon. 

The  next  day  Letty  returned  home,  looking 
"ruddy  and  rosy."  and  she  told  auuty  that  her 
week  in  the  country  had  been  the  happiest  one 
she  had  ever  experienced.  JOSIE  M.  M. 

HOTEL  MADISON,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


MEADOW  LEA,  MANITOBA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— As  I  have  not  seen  any 
letters  from  Manitoba,  I  thought  I  would  write 
one.  We  live  on  a  farm.  I  have  no  pets,  but  we 
hau'  ,-i  V.T\  invtty  little  kitten  :  il  is  nc;n-lv  nil 
white.  A  friend  gave  us  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE for  two  years,  and  I  think  that  we  will  take 
it  ourselves  next  year.  There  is  an  entertain- 
ment in  our  school-house  every  fortnight;  the 
la-t  'me  was  very  good.  I  will  send  you  some  of 
our  prairie  fiowrrs.  I  would  like  to  see  this  let- 
ter in  print  very  much.  MART  A.  A.  S. 

I  will  speak  to  the  editor  about  your  request, 
which  I  have  not  published. 


COATBSVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

My  aunt  has  a  nice  big  white  setter  dog,  and 
she  lets  me  play  with  her.  Her  name  is  Daisy, 
and  I  have  trained  her  all  myself  to  pull  a  wagon. 
I  have  nice  regular  harness— all  except  a  bridle 
—and  an  express  wagon  with  shafts,  and  when 
there  is  snow  1  fasten  the  shafts  to  my  sled.  My 
little  cousin  gets  into  the  wagon  sometimes,  and 
Daisy  will  trot  with  him.  Iain  almost  too  heavy 
for  her  to  pull,  but  I  have  her  haul  different  things 
around  the  farm.  Grandpa  has  a  greenhouse,  and 
I  haul  dirt  sometimes  for  the  gardener.  I  am 
nearly  ten  years  old,  and  I  have  a  brother  who  is 
seven.  Papa  gave  him  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
for  a  Christmas  present;  he  gave  me  a  pair  of 
skates.  C.  G.  T. 


A  WEEK  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Letty  was  a  spoiled  child,  Florence  said  ;  but 
Florence  was  jealous  of  her  little  cousin's  many 
friends,  and  we  cannot  quite  rely  on  her  word. 
Florence  lived  at  grandma's,  and  she  was  four- 
teen. Letty  lived  with  her  papa  and  mamma, 
and  was  eleven. 

Well,  one  day  the  postman  said,  with  a  grin,  as 
he  handed  Mary  the  mail,  "There's  a  letther  for 
Miss  Lettice.  shure  'n'  there  is."  And  so  there 
was,  for  it  was  from  Cousin  Florence,  inviting 
Letty  to  come  out  and  pay  a  visit  at  grandma's. 

Letty  clapped  her  hands  in  high  glee.  "Oh, 
can  I  go.  Aunt  Anna?"  she  cried. 

"I  can't  quite  decide,  my  dear,  as  mamma  and 
papa  are  away,  but  I  will  see  about  it,"  said  Aunt 
Anna,  witli  a  reassuring  smile,  and  then  she  went 
away. 

"I'm  sure  mamma  wouldn't  mind.  I  would 
love  to  go  ;  but  Aunt  Anna  knows  best,  so  I  will 
behave  like  a  lady,  and  not  pout  and  sulk,  for  I 
promised  to  be  good  while  mamma  was  away," 
said  Letty.  ;doud.  as  she  foldnd  up  the  letter  and 
put  it  in  her  pocket,  little  thinking  ttiat  that  little 
speech  of  self-denial  was  to  send  her  to  grand- 
ma's. 

At  tea-time  Aunt  Anna  told  Letty  that  she  h;,'l 
made  up  her  mind  that  she  < Letty)  could  go  to 
grandma's,  as  she  felt  that  she  could  trust  her. 

"Oh,  auntie!"  cried  Letty,  upsetting  her  tea- 


RIVEI;  EDGE,  NEW  JERSEY. 

I  live  in  a  little  country  town  sixteen  miles 
from  New  York ;  it  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Hack- 
ensack  River,  and  is  very  pretty.  We  live  at  the 
top  of  a  small  hill,  and  the  river  winds  along  at 
the  foot  of  it,  which  makes  the  view  very  pretty. 
We  have  great  sport  here  in  winter  coasting : 
some  of  the  children  go  skating  on  the  river,  but 
I  do  not,  as  mamma  does  not  think  it  safe.  In 
summer  we  have  nice  times  gathering  the  wild 
flowers,  and  going  rowing  and  sailing  on  the 
river.  There  is  a  very  nice  school  here.  !>ut  I 
have  not  attended  since  the  holidays,  as  I  have 
been  sick.  Will  somebody  please  give  me  Mrs. 
Richardson's  address?  VINNIE  C.  K. 

Woodside,  near  Lincolnton,  North  Carolina,  is 
the  address  of  Mrs.  Alice  Richardson. 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  four 
years,  and  have  never  written  to  you  before.  I 
have  one  sister  and  one  brother.  For  pets  I  have 
two  dolls,  named  Ruby  and  Alice.  Ruby  is  four 
years  old,  and  Alice  is  not  quite  one  year  old. 
Alice  has  three  teeth,  and  both  have  dark  eyes 
and  light  hair.  LILA  H. 


I  wish  somebody  would  tell  me  some  names 
for  pet  dogs  and  cats.  I  have  a  black  kitten,  and 
his  name  is  Purr-purr,  because  he  purrs  so  loud  ; 
and  I  have  a  gray  kitten  ;  I  called  him  Wee-wee, 
because  when  lie  came  to  us  he  was  so  small. 
This  is  the  first  letter  I  ever  wrote,  and  I  would 
like  to  see  it  printed.  ALICE  G. 


CHARLEVILI.E,  IRELAND. 

MT  DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  am  a  young  girl  in 
my  sixteenth  year.  I  am  a  boarder  at  Cabra, 
two  miles  from  the  city  of  Dublin.  I  have  been 
at  home  for  the  past  five  months,  but  will  be  go- 
ing back  very  soon.  I  will  be  very  sorry  to  leave 
my  parents.  I  have  three  brothers  and  one  sis- 
ter. One  of  my  brothers  is  at  college  My  sister 
and  I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for 
the  last  twelve  months,  and  we  shall  continue  to 
do  so.  MART  Y.  M. 


ULVERSTON  GRANGE,  BOURNEMOUTH,  ENGLAND. 

I  have  two  brothers  and  two  sisters.  We  have 
for  pets  four  birds,  a  pug-dog,  a  cat,  and  a  rabbit. 
Last  summer  we  had  forty-seven  rabbits,  but 
some  of  them  died  of  cold,  some  were  eaten  by 
rats,  and  those  that  remained  we  sold,  because 
we  found  that  they  were  more  trouble  than 
pleasure.  I  was  born  in  India,  and  am  eleven 
years  old.  I  hope  my  letter  is  not  too  long  for  a 
place  in  the  Post-office  Box.  Good-by.  dear  Post- 
mistress. EVELYN  O. 


THE  FOUR   FRIENDS. 

Once  there  was  a  boy  who  had  a  dog,  and  a 
girl  who  had  a  cat.  They  were  brother  and  sis- 
ter. The  boy's  name  was  Frank,  and  the  girl's 
Alice.  Frank  was  a  great  tease,  and  was  always 
saying  to  Alice  he  would  send  his  dog  after  her 
cat.  One  day  when  Frank  was  out  walking  he 
heard  an  awful  noise:  he  looked  around,  and 
saw  that  his  dog  had  the  cat  in  ids  mouth,  and 
Alice  was  standing  by  them  crying.  They  went 
into  the  house ;  their  mother  asked  what  was  the 


matter,  and  Alice  told  her.  Alice  went  out  after 
a  while,  and  was  overjoyed  to  find  her  cat  still 
alive.  The  next  day  the' cat  went  up  to  the  dog 
and  scratched  his  face  spitefully.  When  Frank 
saw  the  blood  on  his  dog's  face,  he  cried  just  as 
Alice  did.  He  said  he  would  drown  her  cat.  So 
the  next  day  he  started  out  with  the  cat  in  his 
arms,  the  dog  following  him.  He  threw  the  cat 
into  the  water,  when,  to  his  surprise,  the  dog 
plunged  in  and  brought  her  back.  From  that 
day,  Frank.  Alice,  the  cat,  and  the  dog  have  been 
good  friends.  GKACIE  N.  H.  (age  nine). 


HASTING,  MINNESOTA. 

I  am  a  boy  of  twelve.  I  go  to  school,  and  study 
arithmetic,  spelling,  mental  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy, language  and  writing,  and  I  read  in  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE.  For  pets.  I  have  a  pony,  a 
dog.  and  two  rabbits  with  pink  eyes.  In  the  sum- 
mer. I  go  out  in  the  country  nearly  every  <hiy, 
after  cattle,  on  horseback. 

CHARLEY  E.  W.,  JUN. 


IRVING  STATION,  KENTUCKY. 

I  am  eleven  years  old.  I  have  taken  eleven 
numbers  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  like  it 
very  much.  I  think  "Jo's  Opportunity"  is  the 
In--!  story.  I  have  two  cats  for  pets;  one  is 
named  Bess,  the  other  Leslie.  I  had  a  nice  pet 
dog,  but  he  got  killed  by  the  train.  I  have  six 
sisters.  I  am  the  youngest  of  the  family.  I  hope 
\«u  will  publish  this,  for  it  is  the  first  I  have 
written.  I  went  to  a  five-month  school  this,  win- 
ter. I  am  going  to  begin  another  school  the  1st 
of  March.  My  studies  are  reading,  writing,  spell- 
ing, arithmetic,  and  geography.  JOHN  W.  M. 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  live  in  Brooklyn,  only  a 
little  way  from  Prospect  Park,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer we  have  nice  little  picnics  there.  I  am 
just  seven  years  old,  and  go  to  school,  but  as  I 
cannot  write  very  well  yet,  mamma  is  writing 
this  for  me.  I  have  one  brother  and  one  sister, 
both  older  than  I  am.  We  have  taken  this  paper 
from  the  first  number,  and  like  it  more  and  more. 
We  asked  mamma  to  make  some  breakfa^  rolls 
by  that  receipt  in  the  paper ;  so  she  did  last  Sun- 
day morning,  and  we  all  thought  they  were  deli- 
cious. I  have  a  great  many  pretty  dolls,  but  I 
like  to  play  out-doors  best,  and  will  be  so  glad 
when  the  weather  gets  pleasant.  I  have  the 
chicken-pox,  and  cannot  go  to  school  this  week, 
so  mamma  said  it  would  be  nice  to  write  to  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  surprise  sister  and  bro- 
ther. I  have  two  little  cousins  in  New  Brighton, 
Pennsylvania,  who  take  it,  and  it  will  surprise 
them  too.  My  sister  wrote  once  when  we  lived 
on  Chautauqua  Lake,  and  her  letter  was  printed ; 
and  she  has  sent  two  or  three  puzzles.  I  will 
write  again  next  summer  when  we  have  vaca- 
tion, and  tell  about  the  nice  little  trips  we  always 
take.  STELLA  M. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

A   DIAMOND. 

1.  A  consonant.  2.  An  article.  3.  Part  of  the 
body.  4.  A  town  in  England.  5.  A  girl's  name. 
6.  First  syllable  of  a  donkey's  ciy.  T.  A  conso- 
nant. RODERICK  DHU. 

No.  9. 

A   SQUARE  WORD. 

1.  To  resound.  2.  To  cut  in  small  bits.  3.  To 
conceal.  4.  Unclosed.  DUNCAN  D.  M. 


No.  3. 

ENIGMA. 

Make  an  industrious  insect,  a  useful  article, 
and  a  plant  from  China  into  an  annoying  animaL 
RODERICK  DHU. 


No.  4. 

TWO  CHARADES. 

1.— My  first  is  a  small  animal :  my  second  is  a 
seat ;  my  whole  is  a  plant. 

2.— My  first  is  a  useful  article  of  food  :  my  sec 
ond  is  a  delicious  fruit ;  my  whole  is  the  delight 
of  children.  HENRY  D.  MUIR. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  338. 


No.  1. -Mikado. 
No.  2.- 


Apple.  Pea-nut. 


SNAP 
NOSE 
ASIA 
PEAK 


FLAG 
LATE 
ATOM 
GEMS 


Correct  answers  t<i  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Harry  H.  Deuike.  Therese  Keyser,  Pauline 
Le  Beuf,  Laura  B.  Smyth.  Robert  H.  Muller,  Elise 
Richter.  Arthur  Munder,  Dan  Swannell,  Jean  B. 
G.,  Original  Puzzle  Club,  J.  J.,  Dick  Rand,  Cock- 
ade City,  Conrad  M.  Patten.  Margaret  E.  B..  Alice 
Ray.  John  Thompson,  and  Archie  Forester. 


[For  EXCHANGES,  fee  3d  and  M  pages  of  carer.  \ 
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HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


VOLUME  VII. 


SHOW  CURIOSITIES. 

~\7"AI?MOUTH  fair  happened  to  take  place  when  I  was  there. 
J_  ill'  course  I  went  into  the  shows.  The  best  thing  by  far 
i  in'  Hairless  Horse.  Yes.  lie  was  perfectly  hairless,  as  bald 
as  a  billiard  ball.  His  hair  had  not  been  shaved  ;  lie  had  never 
bad  an\ .  Some  part  of  the  skin  was  white,  the  rest  black.  The 
«  lute  was  very  white,  like  the  skin  of  a  sucking  pig;  the  black 
was  the  black 'of  the  edible  Chinese  (log,  also  called  t  In-  "  India- 
rubber  Dog."  There  was  also  on  view  a  living  skeleton — cer- 
;:iinl\  a  skeleton  something  awful  to  look  at.  He  was  said  to 
lie  ihirty-fonr;  he  might  have  been  any  age.  He  was  awfully 
thin.  His  wrist  would  pass  through  a  gauge  of  one  inch  and 
one  eighth.  I  asked  the  skeleton  what  he  lived  on.  He  said, 
"  Rump-steaks  and  porter."  Anyhow,  he  certainly  did  not  grow 
fat  on  it.  I  went  also  to  see  a  "  Petrified  Mummy,"  about  which 
ihe  showman,  of  course,  had  a  long  yarn  to  tell.  This  was  an 


old  friend  I  bat  I  am  continually  coming  across  at  penny  shows 
— viz.,  the  "  Abogine.''  The  history  of  the  ••  Abogiue"  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  He  is  a  dried  Australian  native,  thrown  in  as  a  bargain 
with  some  shells,  spears,  etc.,  in  a  lot,  and  bought  by  a  dealer. 
The  shells,  etc..  were  sold,  but  not  the  dried  Australian,  and  the 
dealer  got  quite  tired  of  his  bargain.  At-  last  he  called  him 
an  "Abogine,"  and  exchanged  him  with  a  penny  showman  for 
some  monkeys.  The  poor  "Abogine"  does  not  get  on;  show- 
men can't  make  money  out  of  him.  The  "Abogine,"  of  course, 
means  •' aboriginal  native,"  only  the  word  has  been  a  little 
twisted. 

There  were  a  tremendous  number  of  roundabouts  in  the  fair. 
Why  the  women,  children,  and  men  do  not  get  giddy  and  fall 
out  of  these  model  boats  and  rocking-horses,  I  can't  tell.  The 
sailors  were  great  at  the  swings,  and,  I  must  say,  were  sent  up 
fearful  heights — higher  than  any  landsmen  could  or  would  go. 
— from  Frank  BucklantVs  "  JYofrg  anil  Jottings  from  Animal  Life." 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


THE    TALE    OF    AN    ELEPHANT.-A    CIRCUS    TRAGEDY,   IN    SIX    ACTS. 

(i.)  Two  persons  so  intimately  associated  as  the  fore  and  the  hind  legs  of  this  intelligent  quadruped  ought  to  be  on  the  best  of  terms  but 
ndently  are  not-(n.)  perhaps  because  the  fore  end  of  the  animal  gets  all  the  cakes  and  apples  and  candies,  mi.)  which  the  hind-legs 
Tide  manner,    (iv.)  Upon  this  the  two  ends  of  the  Elephant  come  to  blows,  (v.)  and  soon  they  come  apart     (vi )  Final  Tableau  • 
le  elephant  collapses,  the  boys  are  in  distress,  the  showman  swoons,  and  the  monkey  reaps  the  harvest 
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HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


VOLUME  vn. 


"JACKET." 

BY    LUCY    C.   L  ILL  IE, 
AIITUO-  OF  "NAN,"  "  ROLF  IIocSB,"  "Jo's  OPPOBTUKITY,"  Era 


I  THINK  I  ought  to  tell  you  at  once  that  he  wasn't  an 
Indian,  for  I  find  that  when  we  speak  to  strangers  of 
dear  old  Jacket  they  are  apt  to  associate  him  with  war- 
whoops  and  tomahawks  and  feathers  and  tribes,  whereas 
.laeket  Well,  perhaps  if  I  tell  you  his  story  you  will 
see  In-  w;is  quite  a  different  sort  of  creature. 

We  made  his  acquaintance  one  very  windy  March  day. 
Edwin  was  at  school  at  the  time — he  is  our  oldest  brother 
— in  Dalesford,  seven  miles  from  here,  and  twice  a  week 
William  Mugford,  the  stage-driver,  brought  letters,  or 
messages,  or  packages  to  and  fro.  We  knew  William's 
days,  of  course,  and  about  what  hour  to  expect  him,  and 
were  always  on  the  lookout  for  the  old-fashioned  stage  as 
it  turned  our  corner  with  William's  kind  old  face  and 
grizzled  beard  in  full  view,  and  usually  some  interested 
passenger  on  the  seat  beside  him. 

Now  on  this  particular  morning  as  he  came  in  sight, 
we — that  is,  Carolyn  and  one  of  the  twins,  who  were 
established  in  the  upper  hall  window — exclaimed,  "Why, 
William  Mugford  has  a  dog  with  him!"  and  our  old 
friend  drawing  in  his  horses  at  the  same  moment,  we 
saw  seated  beside  him,  with  a  rope  around  his  neck,  a 
curious,  old-fashioned  sort  of  brown  and  white  dog — not 
a  handsome  dog;  not  a  young  dog;  indeed,  I  have  al- 
ways maintained  that  with  his  first  solemn  survey  of  our 
dear  little  home  he  silently  expressed  the  desire  for  peace 
and  rest,  which  is  often  the  result  of  an  anxious,  active 
life,  and  a  pathetic  indication  of  old  age.  He  sat  per- 
fectly still  while  William  set  down  the  two  packages 
Edwin  had  sent  of  clothes  to  be  mended  and  clothes  to  be 
washed,  and  only  wagged  his  tail — it  was  a  hard  sort  of 
tail — when  William  said, 

"And  here's  the  dog,  ma'am." 

"The  dog,  Mugford!"  ejaculated  our  mother  in  sur- 
prise. "Why,  we  weren't  expecting  any  dog." 

Jacket — that  is  his  name,  you  see — regarded  her  all  the 
time  very  solemnly  with  an  old-fashioned  pucker  to  his 
mouth  that  gave  him  a  very  serious  air. 

"Well,  ma'am, "said  Mugford,  smiling,  "Master  Edwin 
sent  him.  I  guess  you'll  find  a  letter  in  one  of  those 
packages."  And  so,  not  very  cordially  welcomed,  Jacket 
was  slowly  admitted  into  the  house. 

"Carolyn,"  said  our  mother,  smiling,  yet  despairingly, 
"  what  can  we  do  with  a  dog?" 

And  no  wonder  the  dear  little  mother  said  this,  for  our 
house  is  small  and  our  numbers  many,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  twins  had  two  rabbits  and  a  very  disagreeable 
little  alligator,  Edith  had  a  cat,  and  Carolyn  a  parroquet; 
and  then,  perhaps,  like  Dick  Deadeye  in  Pinafore,  it 
seemed  more  hopeless  because  certainly  Jacket's  "looks 
wuz  agin'  him." 

He  was  a  medium-sized  dog,  brown  and  white,  hard  to 
classify,  yet  having  something  of  the  terrier  in  his  looks, 
and  something  of  the  Irish  setter  in  the  way  he  shielded 
himself  when  preparing  for  sleep;  but  we  all  say  no  dog 
ever  was  quite  like  Jacket,  therefore  why  try  to  give  his 
pedigree  ?  He  was  a  trifle  lame,  and  when  he  cocked  his 
head  on  one  side,  you  observed  that  one  eye  was  shrewder 
than  the  other,  and  one  long  flapping  ear  longer  and  flap- 
pier  than  the  other.  These  were  the  old  boy's  most  strik- 
ing characteristics  on  a  first  glance,  but  speedily  came  to 
notice  his  expression,  which  I  have  never  seen  in  any 
other  animal — never,  certainly,  in  any  other  dog,  and 
which,  ugly  and  aged  as  he  was,  dignified  Jacket  at  once. 
It  was  a  look  of  complete  resignation.  I  don't  know  how 
else  or  more  simply  to  define  it.  There  it  was,  looking 
out  of  his  great  mournful  eyes,  settling  about  the  curves 


I  of  his  dear  old  mouth.  Jacket  had  had  a  past,  had  seen 
life,  had  had  experiences,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  our  mer- 
ry-making over  his  plain  looks  and  his  personal  defects, 
he  called  ns  back  to  a  feeling  of  respect  with  his  strange 
appearance  of  being  one  privileged  by  a  history  to  our 
respectful  attention. 

"I  suppose  we  must  receive  him,"  said  mother,  slowly, 
regarding  the  stranger,  while  Caro  found  Edwin's  letter, 
and  began  to  read  it  aloud.  "Dear  mamma,"  he  wrote, 
"Mugford's  going  to  take  along  a  dog  I  just  bought.  I 
hope  you'll  all  take  good  care  of  him  until  I  come  home 
Saturday."  This  was  all.  Where,  or  when,  or  how  the 
dog  had  been  purchased  Edwin  did  not  say,  until  mother 
wrote  over  the  next  day,  mildly  remonstrating,  and  say- 
ing, "My  dear  boy,  what  did  you  want  with  a  dog ?"  To 
which  came  Edwin's  answer,  written  with  the  fervor  of 
his  feelings  expressed  in  every  stroke  of  the  pen.  "Why, 
mother,"  he  wrote,  "I  wanted  a  dog  for  the  same  reason 
every  boy  wants  a  dog.  He  came  to  the  school  the  other 
night  nobody  knows  from  where  or  how,  and  Mr.  Ball 
tried  to  find  his  owner,  but  couldn't,  and  so  auctioned  him, 
and  I  bought  him  for  fifty-two  cents.  Please  be  careful 
of  him." 

And  so  there  was  an  end  to  any  question  as  to  Jacket's 
reception  as  a  member  of  the  family.  Coming  from  no- 
where, purchased  for  fifty-two  cents,  he  was  received  into 
our  home  as  Edwin's  friend — into  our  hearts  by  a  slower, 
yet  at  last  as  sure  a  means. 

Saturday  night  brought  Edwin  home, full  of  impatience 
to  see  the  dog,  not  named  as  yet  because  the  boy  had  pe- 
titioned us  not  to  do  so,  and  to  avoid  calling  him  anything 
until  his  return. 

"Of  course  he  must  have  a  name,1'  Edwin  said,  fond- 
ling the  old  fellow,  who  thrust  his  nose  up  lovingly  be- 
tween the  lad's  knees.  "  I  wish  we  knew  it." 

"And  he  knows  lots  of  tricks,"  said  the  second  twin,  ea- 
gerly. The  twins  always  hung  about  Edwin  from  Satur- 
day night  until  Monday  morning;  they  were  eleven,  and 
Edwin  was  fifteen,  tall  of  his  age,  though,  and  already 
cultivating  a  military  manner,  which  they  secretly  adored 
and  openly  imitated. 

"See  here,"  and  the  younger  boys  began.     The  dog 
jumped  over  a  stick,  "begged"  in  the  most  pathetic  man- 
ner, but  seemed  to  be  racking'  his  old  brains  about  some 
other  accomplishment,  the  beginning  or  end  of  which  had 
somehow  slipped  his  memory.      He  would  roll  over  and 
over  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  jump  upward,  give  two 
or  three  barks,  then  down  to  one  side  would  go  his  head,  , 
flap  his  longest  ear,  and  the  shrewd  eye  would  consider 
something  anxiously,  but  what  came  next  in  the  perform- 
ance Jacket  had  evidently  forgotten,  and  it  was  as  plain 
as  daylight  that  it  worried  him;    for  no  sooner  had  he 
jumped  and  "begged"  than  he  would  return  to  this  for-  • 
gotten  sort  of  an  entertainment,  which  tickled  the  boys  '. 
hugely,  yet  seemed  to  thoroughly  upset  the  poor  old  dog 
for  a  long  time  afterward. 

But  about  his  name  —  that  was  quite   curious.     Our 
cousin  Jack  Miles  was  at  home  from  Harvard,  and  he  : 
came  in  that  first  Sunday  evening,  and  of  course  the  buys 
had  to  show  off  their  new  pet.      Willingly  enough,  with  I 
the  same  patience  that  characterized  everything  he  did, 
the  dog  went  through  his  tricks,  again  trying  to  remem-  , 
her  the  complicated  performance,  and  stopping'  short  just : 
as  usual.      Jack  was  highly  amused,  and  the  boys  crying 
out  from  time  to  time,  "Jack!  Jack!  look  at  him  now," 
suddenly  observed  that  the  dog's  "game  eye"  was  alert; 
when  our  cousin's  name  was  called,  and  at  last  it  occurred 
to  Edwin  to  try  if  he  would  answer  to  it.     He  stationed 
himself  at  the  end  of  the  library,  which  adjoins  the  parlor, 
and  called  out,  "Here,  Jack — here,  old  boy — here,  Jack." 
And  with  a  great  wagging  of  his  hard  old  tail,  the  dog 
ran  over,  leaping  and  jumping  about  Edwin  in  grateful 
joy. 
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"Jack,  old  boy!  Jack!"  repeated  Edwin,  in  great  glee; 
and  the  twins  caught  it  up,  making  it  into  "Jacket,  old 
Jacket,  come  along,  sir,"  until  the  dog  hardly  knew  to 
which  of  the  three  lads  to  turn  first  or  last  in  the  abun- 
dance of  his  joy.  He  had  found  not  only  a  home  and  lov- 
ing little  masters,  but  his  own  name,  only  altered  out  of 
tenderness  into  something  he  was  thenceforth  familiarly 
called. 

All  that  week  different  boys  called  to  see  Jacket,  with 
the  instinctive  sort  of  feeling  between  boy  and  clog  which 
so  speedily  makes  them  friends.  Every  boy  saw  him  do 
his  tricks— even  the  piece  of  one— and  heard  the  story  of 
Edwin's  "  hitting"  on  what  was  evidently  his  right  name, 
and  each  boy  had  his  own  ideas  about  his  probable  history, 
and  the  way  he  ought  to  be  taken  care  of.  His  hair  and 
his  teeth  and  his  shrewd  eye  and  his  flappiest  ear  and  his 
lamest  foot  were  all  fascinations  for  our  neighborhood  for 
weeks  afterward,  and  old  as  he  seemed,  and  sober  of  gait 
and  purpose,  Jacket  was  the  boys'  companion  in  every  ram- 
ble that  spring  and  summer. 

At  home  he  soon  showed  some  regular  habits,  which 
he  iievei1  neglected.  Every  afternoon  about  five  o'clock 
he  would  stretch  himself  out  for  a  good  sleep,  and  to 
this  no  one  would  have  objected  but  for  the  nature 
of  his  dreams.  Precisely  what  they  were,  which  one  of 
us  could  say  ?  We  speculated,  mused,  guessed,  nay,  we 
tested  the  effect  of  old  Jane's  cooking  upon  them  to  see  if 
digestion  influenced  them;  but  all  in  vain,  for  Jacket's 
afternoon  naps  were  always  mysterious.  He  groaned,  he 
muttered,  and  I  solemnly  aver  he  laughed;  and  gradual- 
ly we  talked  of  these  disturbed  slumbers  as  his  times  of 
remorseful  or  melancholy  remembrance.  He  would  puz- 
zle strangers  ludicrously  by  this,  as  more  than  one  in- 
stance proved.  We  would  have  ail  unsuspecting  caller; 
Jacket  would  be  curled  up  behind  the  hall  stove;  sudden- 
ly would  arise  those  curious  plaints.  Our  visitor  would 
say,  "Why,  is  that  a  twin?"  for  everybody  knew  the 
twins  were  perpetually  falling  down  or  knocking  some- 
thing over,  and  we  would  have  to  explain  it  was  only  Jacket 
dreaming — '•'remembering"  Carolyn  called  it  so  often  that 
at  last  we  accepted  the  term  as  a  sort  of  family  slang;  and 
whenever  any  luckless  mortal  slept  and  murmured  or  ap- 
proached a  snore,  he  or  she  would  receive  a  fraternal  poke, 
or  perhaps  something  small  and  harmless  in  the  way  of 
a  missile,  and  be  requested  not  to  ''remember"  quite  so 
loud. 

Soon  after  he  came  among  us,  while  we  were  studying 
him  closely,  the  second  twin  sprained  his  ankle,  and  was 
a  sorry  sight  for  days  afterward,  using  a  pair  of  crutches 
at  last  because  he  could  not  keep  still.  Jacket's  sur- 
prise and  joy  knew  no  bounds  when  the  twin  limped 
into  the  sitting-room  one  morning  on  the  crutches.  He 
jumped  up,  barked,  sprang  about  the  boy,  evincing  all 
his  usual  tokens  of  pleasure,  and  wagged  his  tail  nearly 
off. 

Nor,  when  a  time  of  sure  -  footedness  came  again, 
would  he  allow  the  twin  any  sort  of  comfort;  so  that 
at  last,  and  because  they  loved  old  Jacket  so  tenderly,  the 
boys  humored  him.  Many  a  time  have  I  seen  them  go 
stumping  about  the  room  just  for  the  sake  of  beholding 
his  evidences  of  delight  in  the  performance.  Evidently  it 
was  a  familiar  one,  but  where  or  when  ?  I  used  to  won- 
der about  it  often  those  winter  days  when  I  rarely  left  my 
sofa,  and  Jacket  and  I  established  a  sort  of  mutual  under- 
standing, hard  to  define,  but  expressing  better  than  any- 
thing I  could  say  the  old  fellow's  curious  magnetism 
and  power.  He  was  so  quickly  in  sympathy  with  what- 
ever seemed  helpless  or  ill  that  I  think  he  felt  drawn 
toward  me,  and  I  in  turn  learned  every  variation  of  his 
queer  old-fashioned  face,  as  well  as  to  love  all  his  pecul- 
iarities. 

One  spring  day,  I  on  rny  sofa,  and  Jacket  curled  up  near 
i  the  wood  fire,  were  alone.  One  of  the  hall  windows  was 


open,  the  front  door  also  ajar.  There  was  a  delicious  feel- 
ing of  spring-time  in  the  air.  Our  lilac  bushes  were  just 
beginning  to  bud;  their  sweetness  seemed  part  of  the  hap- 
py content  all  about  us.  And  Jacket  was  not  asleep;  he 
was  in  no  danger  of  "remembering."  Suddenly  down 
the  street  came  sounds  of  a  band  that  the  townspeople 
had  made  up  the  week  before  to  welcome  an  old  general 
that  evening.  There  was  the  tramp  of  feet,  and  the  tune 
that  always  and  forever  must  send  a  pain  sharply  to  my 
heart,  and  yet  bring  up  a  smile  of  tender  memories: 

"Hurrah!  hurrah!   we  bring  the  jubilrc-. 
Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  the  flag  that  makes  you  free. 
So  we  sang  the  churns   from   Atlanta  to  the  sea, 
While  we  went  marching  through  Georgia." 

That  was  what  they  were  playing,  and  where  is  there  a 
war  tune  like  it? — when  will  it  not  summon  up  a  crowd 
of  pictures  of  that  wonderful,  thrilling,  sad,  and  glorious 
four  years  in  our  nation's  history.  Wait  a  minute;  you 
say  why  "glorious"  ?  Because  North  and  South,  here  and 
there,  it  set  free  more  than  the  one  kind  of  slavery.  It 
tested  our  "  boys"  in  blue  or  gray;  it  made  men  of  them, 
showed  what  the  reserve  force  of  our  people  was,  and  how 
and  why  we  loved  our  flag,  and  what  it  was  worth  to  us. 
Not  glorious  because  of  bloodshed  and  strife,  but  because 
it  showed  us  what  our  men  were  made  of,  what  their  en- 
durance, their  heroism,  their  bravery,  courage  and  power, 
patience  and  humility.  All  these  worked  together  under 
one  spell  of  loyalty  and  truth.  And  our  women? — they 
learned  their  lesson ;  learned  what  patriotism  in  its  no- 
blest sense  could  mean.  And  those  who  went  forth  to 
heal  and  care  for  the  sick  and  the  dying  returned  stronger 
and  nobler;  those  who  staid — were  kept — at  home  learned 
too  what  perhaps  God  saw  they  needed,  and  so  faced  life 
braver  Christians  when  the  last  battle  was  fought  and  the 
last  grave  covered. 

But  this  tune — there  it  was,  as  I  had  so  often  in  the 
old  days  heard  it,  breaking  in  upon  the  spring-time  still- 
ness. I  sat  up  and  listened,  and  Jacket  listened  too. 
He  listened  like  an  electrified  creature,  almost  handsome 
for  the  moment,  so  erect  he  stood,  so  intensely  alert,  his 
eye  and  ear  at  so  correct  an  angle  of  consideration. 
Slowly,  calmly,  like  a  person  careful  to  test  himself,  he 
walked  across  the  room,  and  with  much  dignity  of  de- 
meanor posed  himself  upon  the  door- step.  The  baud 
turned  our  corner,  still  playing  the  old  song,  and  came 
down  our  street.  Jacket  listened,  and  stood  still.  Sud- 
denly a  drum  beat,  loudly,  tunefully,  gayly,  a  sort  of  call 
to  arms.  It  was  enough.  Jacket  heard  it,  and  respond- 
ed. A  moment  later  and  he  was  at  the  heels  of  the  band, 
following  like  an  old  soldier  wherever  the  summons  led. 

Edwin  came  home  that  night,  and  had  to  hear  all  about 
it.  I  told  him  first — first  at  least  after  mamma.  She  knew 
why  I  cared  for  Jacket  so  much  more  after  this;  so  did 
Edwin.  But  you  see  the  twins  were  only  babies  when  our 
brother  went  away,  and  mamma  has  not  been  able  to  keep 
in  view  signs  of  his  soldier  life.  Jacket  never  had  seen 
anything  that  suggested  what  I  now  believe  he  had  had, 
military  associations.  Because  of  mamma's  feeling,  the 
boys  forbore  to  make  merry  over  these  discoveries,  yet  she 
never  minded  their  giving  a  roll  of  a  drum  to  call  Jacket 
here  or  there,  and  the  old  dog  seemed  to  enjoy  it  in  a  posi- 
tively childish  manner.  It  was  his  most  dignified  hour,  and 
evidently  he  liked  the  sense  of  importance  it  gave  him  and 
the  effect  he  made  in  solemnly  answering  the  drum-call, 
no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  house  it  sounded.  Some- 
times after  this  he  began  again  the  trick  which  so  often 
failed  him,  but  with  no  new  success.  He  would  roll  over, 
then  jump  up  and  bark,  and  inclining  his  head  on  one  side 
in  a  curious  manner,  would  seem  to  be  trying  to  recall  the 
forgotten  performance.  There  was  evidently  a  link  want- 
ing which  none  of  us  could  supply. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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A  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  BOYS'  CLUB. 

SoMK  t\vo  years  ago,  in  ;i  thriving  town  in  Vermont, 
a  party  of  boys,  whose  ages  ranged  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen, decided  to  form  themselves  into  an  athletic  club, 
which,  after  some  deliberation,  they  styled  the  "Star 
Athletic  Club."  Their  meetings  were  held  in  a  private 
bowling-alley  kindly  placed  at  their  service,  and  when  a 
president,  two  vice-presidents,  a  treasurer,  and  a  secretary 
bad  been  elected,  the  club  felt  that  it  was  fairly  on  its 
feet. 

So  far  their  course  had  been  easy  enough,  and  were  that 
all,  the  venture  of  these  Green  Mountain  boys  would  have 
hail  no  mention  here;  but  that  was  not  all.  Before  they 
could  begin  to  practise  the  sports  for  which  they  had 
banded  together  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  "ground,"  and 
when  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  had  been  lent  them, 
il  \\as  still  necessary  to  do  considerable  work  before  the 
land  was  converted  into  a  "ground."  One  part  of  the 
field  was  kept  well  mowed  for  use  as  a  running  path;  an- 
other part,  a  square  of  twelve  feet,  was  dug  up  and  thor- 
oughly loosened,  the  clods  broken  up,  and  the  stones  re- 
moved, for  a  jumping  place,  a  path  fifty  feet  long  and  two 
feet  wide  being  made  to  lead  up  to  it. 

Every  afternoon  the  boys  assembled  regularly  for  prac- 
t  ice,  and  after  a  few  weeks  the  friends  of  the  members  were 
invited  to  witness  the  opening  "games"  of  the  Star  Ath- 
letic Club.  The  "events"  were  numerous — flat  and  hurdle 
paces,  h it'll  jump,  standing  high  jump,  broad  jump,  pole- 
vaulting,  and  putting  the  shot — and  the  prizes  were  silver 
medals,  the  value  of  which  may  be  computed  when  it  is 
stated  that  they  were  made  from  silver  quarters,  one  side 
of  which  had  been  polished  and  engraved  with  the  initials 
of  the  club,  "S.  A.  C."  This  was  real  and  praiseworthy 
economy,  and  not  "  stinginess, "  for  the  funds  were  low, 


and  the  boys  did  not  propose  to  wreck  their  excellent  in- 
stitution by  running  into  debt  at  the  start. 

The  following  summer,  having  in  the  mean  time  been 
"coached"  by  a  member  of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club, 
the  "Star"  boys  held  their  second  annual  games,  the 
medals  being  of  greater  actual  value  this  time,  though 
they  could  not  have  been  worn  with  greater  pride  than 
the  polished  quarters. 

When  the  winter  came  on,  and  they  could  no  longer 
practise  field  athletics,  the  boys  set  to  work  to  construct 
a  skating  pond.  A  generous  friend  lent  them  a  field 
through  which  ran  a  small  stream,  .and  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  owner  the  boys  soon  constructed  a  dam  which 
turned  part  of  the  field  into  a  pond,  so  that  when  a  cold 
snap  came  there  was  a  capital  sheet  of  clear  ice.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  pond,  the  boys  built  a  house, which  was  heat- 
ed by  a  stove  for  the  benefit  of  the  patrons  of  the  skating 
pond.  Season  tickets  were  issued  to  boys  at  seventy-five 
cents  and  to  girls  at  fifty  cents,  and  everything  was  go- 
ing on  well, until  one  day  the  dam  gave  way,  and  in  a  few 
hours  the  pond  had  vanished.  This  was  discouraging,  but 
Green  Mountain  boys  of  to-day,  like  those  of  history,  are 
not  easily  beaten,  and  the  darn  was  soon  reconstructed. 

The  Star  Athletic  Club  is  now  entering  upon  its  third 
season,  with  a  large  and  united  membership,  a  considera- 
ble money  balance  on  the  credit  side  of  the  treasurer's  ac- 
count, and  unabated  enthusiasm.  The  success  of  this  club 
should  encourage  other  boys  to  follow'  their  example. 
And  depend  upon  it  that  when  a  club  is  entirely  self- 
reliant,  as  these  Green  Mountain  boys  were,  preparing 
the  ground  for  its  sports,  making  its  own  tennis  nets  and 
poles,  building  its  canoes,  or  what  not,  it  is  establishing 
itself  on  a  much  firmer  foundation  than  if  it  depended 
altogether  upon  the  contributions  of  parents  and  friends  I 
to  defray  its  necessary  expenses. 
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THE  REARING  OP  PUPPIES. 

BY  FRANKLIN  SATTERTIIW AITE. 

SINCE  the  introduction  of  dog  shows  in  this  country, 
some  years  back,  and  the  consequent  large  increase  of 
dogs  of  various  breeds,  from  the  courtly  St.  Bernard  to 
the  shivering  little  black-and-tan  terrier,  it  has  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  many  young  people  to  become  dog  owners. 

There  is  something  especially  delightful  to  a  boy  to 
be  the  possessor  of  some  live  animal,  and  to  know  that 
its  well-doing  depends  upon  his  care.  The  novelty  of  a 
responsibility  of  this  kind  seemingly  causes  the  average 
boy  to  grow  two  inches  taller  in  a  night,  and  to  make  his 
jacket  a  tight  fit  around  his  chest  when  he  puts  it  on  in 
the  morning.  It  then  behooves  the  young  owner  to  learn 
how  to  care  for  his  pet,  so  that  it  may  enjoy  the  best  of 
health,  and  be  a  safe  companion  and  always  ready  for  a 
romp.  Even  if  he  cannot  assume  the  entire  charge  of  his 


them  she  can  well  care  for.  If  she  is  strong  and  vigorous, 
she  may  be  able  to  raise  nine  or  ten  of  them;  but  five  or 
six  strong,  well-nourished  puppies  are  more  apt  to  turn 
out  well  than  a  larger  lot  only  half  cared  for  and  half  fed. 
In  such  cases,  when  the  mother  is  only  of  moderate  size 
and  strength,  yet  the  possessor  of  a  large  family,  the  sick- 
ly and  scrawny  puppies  should  be  turned  over  to  a  foster- 
mother  or  destroyed;  for  it  will  be  far  more  satisfactory 
in  the  long-run  to  see  a  small  family  full  of  strength  and 
fun  being  brought  up  under  a  healthy  mother's  care  than 
twice  the  number  devoid  of  life  and  spirit. 

Having  provided  a  comfortable  bed  for  the  mother  and 
puppies  in  a  place  with  plenty  of  ventilation,  yet  free  from 
draughts,  see  that  the  mother  has  lukewarm  milk  and 
small  feeds  of  thin  oatmeal  gruel  or  broth  six  or  seven 
times  a  day.  She  should  not  be  given  solid  food  for 
several  days  after  the  puppies  are  born,  but  pure  water 
at  all  times  should  be  within  her  reach.  On  the  second 
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dog,  every  boy  should  inform  himself  as  to  how  it  should 
be  looked  after  in  his  absence,  and  be  able  to  give  his  di- 
rections accordingly.  Too  often  ignorance  on  the  subject 
of  proper  canine  care  consigns  the  pet  to  the  charge  of 
some  servant  equally  ignorant,  and  far  more  indifferent, 
if  not  actually  cruel. 

If  the  pleasure  of  being  the  owner  of  one  dog  is  great, 
how  much  more  so  when  she  presents  her  young  mas- 
ter with  a  family  of  fuzzy  puppies !  The  first  visit  to  the 
little  strangers  is  one  full  of  curiosity.  He  almost  won- 
ders if  the  little  balls  of  yarn  are  about  to  unwind,  and 
can  hardly  resist,  handling  them.  This  he  must  not  do 
on  any  account,  for  it  is  very  injurious  to  the  young- 
sters. Yet  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  they  may  be 
lifted  by  the  back  of  the  neck.  If  your  dog,  which  we  will 
suppose  to  be  a  setter,  has  become  the  mother  of  a  large 
family,  say  ten  or  a  dozen  puppies,  the  young  owner  must 
decide  from  her  condition  and  supply  of  milk  how  many  of 


day  take  her  out  for  a  short  walk,  and  every  day  increase 
the  distance  and  time  of  separation  from  her  puppies, 
until  she  is  herself  again.  During  this  period  give  her 
a  liberal  supply  of  the  most  nutritious  food,  such  as  milk 
and  scraps  from  the  table.  She  may  be  given  portions  of 

|  beef  soup  occasionally  if  she  shows  signs  of  becoming 
thin.  In  fact,  the  health  of  the  puppies  hinges  on  the 
welfare  of  the  mother,  and  her  general  health  should  re- 
ceive the  greatest  attention.  If  her  strength  fails,  then 
tonics  will  be  required  to  build  her  up.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  is  over  fat  and  lazy,  then  an  occasional  table- 
spoonful  of  castor-oil  or  a  small  dose  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia will  be  of  benefit  to  her. 

The  puppies  when  about  nine  days  old  begin  to  blink 
and  open  their  eyes.  They  then  soon  begin  crawling 
about.  It  is  not  a  bad  plan  then  to  have  an  old  piece  of 
carpet  stretched  near  the  nest,  which  will  enable  them  to 

,  creep  about  easily.      At  this  time  puppies  are  sometimes 
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subjected  to  various  ailments.  At,  their  young  age  it  is 
best  t,,  leave  i"  nature  tin-  remedy  of  the  evil,  or  corn-el 
their  disorder  through  tlieii-  mother.  Still,  bad  cases  of 
diarrhcea  in  puppies  can  be  checked  by  letting  them  suck 
the  liii'j-i-r,  which  has  been  dipped  in  milk  thickened  with 
prepared  chalk.  Puppies,  too,  at  a  very  early  age  are 
prej  e,l  upon  by  parasites.  These  are  lice,  fleas,  and  ticks. 
A' hen  si<_;-ns  of  these  are  found,  the  youngsters  should  be 
washed  with  Spratt's  patent  dog  soap,  and  a  new  bed  pro- 
\  n led.  But  it  is  best  to  prevent  an  occurrence  of  this  kind 
bv  securing  a  clean  kennel  in  the  first  place,  and  by  see- 
ing that  the  mother  is  free  from  these  irritating  pests  be- 
fore the  puppies  are  born. 

\Vben  the  puppies  are  between  two  and  three  weeks 
..M  they  may  be  taught  to  eat  bread  and  milk  and  lap  a 
little  gravy.  In  all  instances,  milk  given  to  the  puppies 
should  have  first  been  boiled.  As  the  puppies  grow  older, 
i  heir  diet  may  be  changed  to  oatmeal  porridge,  etc.  Still, 
on  no  account  should  they  be  weaned  until  they  are  six 
weeks  old,  if  the  mother  continues  to  have  a  good  supply 
of  milk.  The  weaning  process  should  be  gradual,  remov- 
ing the  mother  from  her  young  in  the  warmest  portion  of 
i  he  ila\ .  .mil  then  increasing  her  time  of  separation  until 
she  is  only  allowed  to  remain  with  them  at  night,  and 
then  keeping  her  away  altogether. 

The  puppies  after  their  separation  from  their  mother 
usually  look  the  worse  for  wear,  arid  present  a  woe-be- 
•jone  appearance,  according  to  their  several  dispositions. 
"  Sinarty"  tries  to  escape  from  his  kennel  by  clambering 
out  of  a  window  five  feet  from  the  ground,  '; Stupid" 
sticks  out  his  tiny  strip  of  red  flannel,  dignified  by  being 
called  a  tongue,  and  boo-hoos,  "  Stuffy"  tries  to  suck  the 
end  of  his  tail,  and  poor  little  "Runty"  gives  way  to  de- 
spair, and  hides  his  head  in  a  corner,  amid  heart  rending 
squalls. 

Frequent  visions  of  broth,  stale  bread,  mush  thinned 
with  milk,  and  later  on  big  bones  to  bite  on,  with  scraps 
of  lean  meat  and  vegetables,  however,  dry  their  tears  and 
warm  the  cockles  of  their  hearts.  They  should  be  fed 
every  few  hours;  they  will  then  rapidly  increase  in  size 
and  strength.  Soon  they  learn  to  play  with  each  other, 
mill  when  any  one  approaches,  to  erect  their  intelligent 
fai-es  above  their  wooden  barrier,  and  take  a  lively  inter- 
est in  what  is  going  on  in  the  outer  world. 

Fresh  air  and  plenty  of  sunshine,  wild  romps  with  their 
young  owner,  impart  health,  and  are  the  A,  B,  C's  of  their 
future  education. 

A  11  kennel  yards  should  be  dry,  and  the  puppies  should 
have  low  benches  to  clamber  upon.  They  should  be  per- 
mitted to  run  about  their  enclosure  unrestrained,  for  no- 
thing tends  so  much  to  get  a  growing  dog  out  of  shape  as 
a  chain  and  collar,  and  to  make  a  dog  bow-legged  as  coop- 
ing up  in  a  barrel. 

Almost  every  boy  has  heard  of  "distemper" — a  word, 
by  -the  -way,  which  simply  means  disease.  This  so-called 
distemper  in  dogs  is  a  form  of  fever  arising  from  blood- 
poisoning;  it  is  contagious,  and  has  no  specific  cure.  The 
treatment  of  the  afflicted  animal  should  vary  according 
to  the  symptoms  of  the  case.  Its  first  appearance  in  the 
puppy  causes  him  to  appear  as  if  he  had  taken  a  severe 
cold.  His  little  nose  gets  hot;  he  shivers  and  shakes  in  a 
chill;  he  is  thirsty,  restless,  and  dull  in  turns;  his  tail  has 
lost  its  wag;  he  wears  a  woe-begone  look.  Later  on,  if 
he  used  a  handkerchief  he  would  apply  it  incessantly  to 
his  eyes  and  nose.  Master  Puppy  is  no  longer  hungry; 
he  has  a  bad  cough;  he  goes  from  bad  to  worse — very  rap- 
idly at  times,  if  not  cared  for.  But  the  wise  boy  consults 
his  family  doctor,  or  at  least  he  does  not  dose  his  pet 
with  quack  remedies  with  which  this  country  is  flooded. 
li  much  depends  then  upon  the  natural  constitution  of 
Master  Puppy  and  the  treatment  bestowed  on  him  wheth- 
er he  lives  to  point  birds  in  this  world  or  departs  at  once 
for  the  "happy  hunting  ground." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
IN  PORT. 

AFTER  the  story  of  the  shipwreck  had  been  told,  the 
Captain  of  the  Sea- Gull  did  not  require  any  urging 
to  look  for  the  missing  boat,  in  which  was  Mr.  Harding 
and  the  remainder  of  the  Clio's  crew.  The  schooner  was 
headed  as  nearly  as  possible  for  the  location  of  the  wreck, 
and  the  crews  of  both  vessels  stationed  themselves  as  look- 
outs. 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  addition  of  so  many  men 
would  cause  the  sleeping  accommodations  on  the  Sea-HnH 
to  be  rather  crowded,  and  as  the  forecastle  was  full  to 
overflowing,  Pete,  Jerry,  and  Abe  were  given  a  spare 
siate-room  in  the  cabin.  This  was  fortunate  for  Pete,  for, 
sick  as  he  was,  it  might  have  been  fatal  to  the  little  fellow 
had  he  been  obliged  to  sleep  with  the  crew,  where  his 
chances  of  getting  a  full  night's  rest  would  have  been 
very  small,  and  where  the  foul  air  would  have  been 
very  injurious  to  him.  He  was  undressed  and  put  to 
bed  almost  as  soon  as  he  was  taken  on  board  the,  schoon- 
er; and  while  Captain  Sproul  was  overhauling  the  medi- 
cine chest  to  find  something  which  might  remove  the 
pain  from  which  he  was  suffering,  Abe  was  in  the  galley 
making  him  some  broth,  for  he  had  eaten  nothing  since 
leaving  the  wreck.  To  be  able  to  lie  down  seemed  to  af- 
ford him  more  relief  than  anything,  and  in  less  than  an 
hour  after  he  had  taken  some  medicine  and  the  broth  he 
sank  into  a  sweet,  refreshing  slumber,  which  gave  Jerry, 
who  had  not  left  his  side  for  a  moment,  an  opportunity  of 
going  on  deck. 

Abe  was  in  the  rigging  looking  out  for  the  missing 
boat,  and  fearing  that  he  might  be  in  the  way  if  he  join- 
ed him,  Jerry  walked  about  the  deck  with  the  hymn  of 
thanksgiving  that  was  in  his  heart  escaping  from  his  lips 
in  snatches  of  song.  He  and  Pete  had  been  saved  from  a 
great  peril,  and  surely,  he  thought,  the  good  God  who 
watched  over  them  in  the  boat  would  restore  little  Pete 
to  health  once  more. 

It  was  while  he  was  thus  thinking  that  he  remembered 
Sweetness.  The  broken  violin  had  been  brought  on  board 
by  its  master,  and  was  in  the  state-room,  bruised  and 
broken  like  him  who  had  so  often  given  it  voice. 

"If  I  could  get  it  mended  and  put  in  Pete's  berth,  so's 
the  first  thing  he  sees  when  he  wakes  up  is  Sweetness 
whole  again,  I  believe  it  would  do  him  more  good  than  all 
the  medicine  on  board  the  vessel,"  he  said  to  himself,  and 
just  at  that  moment  Abe  came  down  on  deck. 

"Have  they  seen  anything  of  the  boat  ?"  Jerry  asked, 
knowing,  even  as  he  spoke,  that  nothing  had  been  discov- 
ered, or  the  cook's  face  would  not  have  had  011  it  such  a 
mournful  look. 

"  Not  a  tiling.  If  she's  afloat  she  ought  to  be  around 
here  somewhere,  unless  they've  been  picked  up;  but  I'm 
afraid  they're  at  the  bottom  by  this  time.  If  we  hadn't 
had  a  thorough  seaman  like  Captain  Sproul  at  the  helm 
we  would  have  been  swamped  in  five  minutes  after  we 
left  the  wreck,  and  I  don't  believe  Harding  could  keep  her 
up  half  an  hour." 

"They  haven't  given  up  looking,  have  they  ?" 

"  No ;  I  heard  the  Captain  say  he  would  cruise  around  here 
all  day,  but  that  at  sunset  he'd  have  to  stand  in  for  New 
York.  By  staying  here  twelve  hours  he's  doing  a  good 
deal  more'n  most  ship-masters  would  do;  but  I'm  afraid 
we're  looking  for  them  as  we'll  never  see." 

"  Perhaps  they  met  a  vessel  night  before  last." 
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"I  hope  so,  lad,  I  hope  so,  and  that's  all  any  of  us  can 
do  now.  What  are  you  up  to  ?  Looking  the  schooner 
over,  eh  ?" 

"I  came  on  deck  when  Pete  went  to  sleep,  and  I  was 
just  thinking  of  something1  I  might  do  to  please  him,  if 
you'd  help  me." 

"All  you've  got  to  do  is  to  say  what  it  is.  I  offered  to 
work  in  the  galley;  but  as  there's  two  men  there,  they 
didn't  need  me,  so  my  time's  my  own." 

''I  want  to  mend  Pete's  fiddle.  He'd  be  awful  tickled 
if  we  should  show  it  to  him  whole." 

"All  right,  lad.  You  sneak  it  out  while  he's  asleep, 
and  I'll  see  what  the  cook  has  got  in  the  way  of  glue." 

Jerry  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  Sweetness  from  the 
state-room  without  Pete's  knowing  it,  for  the  little  fellow 
was  sleeping  so  soundly  that  it  would  have  been  quite  a 
loud  noise  that  could  have  awakened  him,  and  the  violin 
menders  were  soon  at  work  with  all  the  materials  they 
needed. 

An  instrument  manufacturer  might,  and  probably 
would,  have  laughed  in  derision  at  the  appearance  of 
Sweetness  after  Jerry  and  Abe  had  completed  their  work; 
but  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  tone  of 
the  violin  was  nearly  as  good  as  before,  and  that  rude  as 
their  work  was,  it  would  delight  the  little  fellow  who  was 
sleeping  in  the  cabin  below. 

Jerry  carried  the  violin  into  the  state-room,  hoping  to 
get  in  and  out  again  unobserved;  but  Pete  opened  his 
eyes  as  his  friend  bent  over  him,  and  his  glance  rested 
immediately  on  the  instrument. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  with  Sweetness  ?  Didn't 
I  bring  her  in  here  with  me  ?"  he  asked,  in  surprise. 

"Of  course  you  did;  but  Abe  and  me  thought  if  you'd 
been  doctored,  the  fiddle  ought  to  be,  so  we've  been  tin- 
kering it  a  little." 

In  an  instant,  and  despite  the  pain,  Pete  was  sitting  up 
in  the  berth  tuning  the  violin,  and  in  a  few  moments 
Sweetness  was  "speaking"  to  its  master  in  low,  sweet 
tones  of  gladness,  while  Jerry  found  it  quite  difficult  to 
restrain  his  joy  as  he  saw  the  look  of  happiness  in  his 
friend's  eyes. 

"It's  all  right  now,"  he  cried,  as  he  ran  on  deck,  where 
Abe  was  waiting  for  him.  "He'll  get  well  sure,  for  he's 
sitting  up  fiddling,  and  Sweetness  sounds  just  as  good  as 
ever.  Come  and  hear  them." 

While  Abe  and  Jerry  stood  outside  the  cabin  listening 
to  the  melody,  Pete  was  feasting  both  his  eyes  and  his 
ears.  To  him  the  violin  was  even  more  beautiful  than  be- 
fore, for  the  cracks  and  bruises  were  but  reminders  of  that 
terrible  time  when  he  had  carried  it  over  his  aching  chest. 

At  sunset  the  Sea-Gull  was  put  on  her  course  once 
more,  nothing  having  been  seen  of  the  boat,  and  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  Clio  spoke  in  low  tones  of  their  missing 
shipmates,  as  if  speaking  of  the  dead. 

On  the  next  morning  Pete  was  feeling  so  much  im- 
proved in  health  that  lie  insisted  on  dressing  himself  and 
going  on  dock.  He  was  no  longer  troubled  by  the  pain 
in  his  chest,  and  looked  so  much  better  in  the  face  that 
Jerry  made  no  protest  against  his  leaving  the  cabin,  save 
to  say,  "It  ."-eems  to  me  it  would  be  better  for  you,  old 
man,  if  you  staid  here  another  day." 

"I  shall  feel  nicer  on  deck,  Jerry — indeed  I  shall;  and 
now  that  Abe  hasn't  anything  to  do,  we  can  talk  with 
him  about  what  we  must  do  first  to  find  Aunt  Nannette." 

But  this  last  was  exactly  what  Jerry  did  not  intend 
Pete  should  do.  He  knew  that  Abe  felt  doubtful  as  to 
the  success  of  their  search,  and  he  feared  that  the  late 
cook  of  the  Clio  might  say  something  to  dishearten  the 
little  fellow.  Therefore  it  was  that  Jerry  went  on  deck 
alone  to  speak  with  Abe. 

"If  you  can't  say  anything  to  make  him  feel  good, 
don't  talk  about  it  at  all,"  he  said;  and  the  cook  promised 
him  that  he  would  at  least  say  nothing  to  discourage  the 


boy,  although  he  stoutly  declared  that  he  could  not  con- 
scientiously say  anything  to  cheer  him. 

During  the  days  that  followed,  Jerry  tried  in  vain  to 
find  something  useful  to  do;  but  there  were  so  many  idle 
men  that  there  was  absolutely  no  worlPTbr  him,  and  both 
he  and  Abe  had  nothing  to  occupy  their  time  but  the  care 
of  Pete.  Never  had  the  little  musician  been  shown  so 
much  attention ;  the  crew  of  the  Clio  claimed  him  as  ship- 
mate, and  were  continually  trying  to  please  him  in  some 
way,  while  the  sailors  of  the  Sea-Gull  did  what  they  could 
to  show  their  appreciation  of  the  music  with  which  he 
cheered  them.  It  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  Pete 
had  not  improved  rapidly  in  health,  and  during  the  four 
days  that  elapsed  before  the  schooner  arrived  in  port 
Jerry  declared  that  he  could  see  him  growing  brighter 
each  hour. 

"We'll  likely  be  inside  of  Sandy  Hook  by  breakfast- 
time  to-morrow  morning,"  Abe  said,  on  the  evening  of 
the  third  day,  "and  I  tell  you,  lads,  it  kind  o'  makes  me 
feel  bad  to  part  with  you." 

The  three  were  sitting  just  under  the  windward  rail, 
where  Pete  had  been  drawing  the  bow  back  and  forth 
across  the  strings  of  the  violin,  apparently  with  no  idea 
of  playing  any  tune,  but  yet  producing  a  series  of  chords 
which  in  the  fast-gathering  darkness  sounded  unspeak- 
ably sweet.  He  had  ceased  for  a  moment,  to  lay  his  hand 
on  Jerry's,  and  then  it  was  that  Abe  spoke. 

"But  we  shall  see  you  again,"  said  Jerry,  hopefully, 
for  he  too  felt  sad  that  they  were  to  separate  from  the 
cook,  who  had  not  only  helped  them  to  stow  away,  but  had 
been  a  firm,  true  friend  to  them  both.  "Unless  you  go 
right  off  on  another  vessel  we'll  hunt  you  up,  and  we  cau 
all  three  be  together  on  a  good  many  evenings." 

"Yes,  but  it  won't  be  like  this.  If  I  had  my  way  now, 
we'd  be  just  starting  off  on  a  long  voyage,  Jerry  as  cabin- 
boy,  Pete  as  fiddler-general,  and  me  as  cook." 

"But  what  would  become  of  Aunt  Nannette  if  you 
had  your  way  ?"  asked  Jerry,  with  a  laugh. 

"Well,  you  see,  I  don't  believe — 

Abe  was  on  the  point  of  saying  that  he  did  not  believe 
Pete  would  find  his  aunt;  but  he  checked  himself  before 
the  words  were  uttered. 

"Then  you  think  we'll  be  in  New  York  to-morrow,  do 
you?"  Jerry  asked,  hoping  to  turn  the  conversation  so 
that  his  friend  might  forget  what  the  cook  had  said;  but 
although  they  talked  of  many  things  before  they  retired, 
the  moment  he  and  Jerry  were  alone  in  the  state-room, 
Pete  said, 

"Abe  don't  think  that  I'll  find  Aunt  Nannette." 

"What  makes  you  think  that?" 

"He  was  going  to  say  so  when  I  stopped  playing.  I 
knew  it  was  that  when  he  looked  at  me  and  didn't  say 
anything  more." 

"Now  see  here,  Pete,"  said  Jerry,  emphatically, "  wheth- 
er Abe  thinks  we  will  or  we  won't  find  her  can't  make  any 
difference,  can  it  ?  I  say  if  she's  in  New  York  we'll  get 
her,  and  if  she  ain't,  why,  we  can  settle  down  there  or  go 
back  to  New  Orleans,  just  as  we  want  to.  But  she's  there, 
of  course,  and  we'll  hunt  her  out." 

"You  won't  get  tired  and  give  it  up  if  it  takes  a  good 
while,  will  you,  Jerry  ?" 

"Get  tired!  Of  course  I  won't.  I'll  keep  right  after 
her  all  the  time,  and  no  matter  what  comes  up,  I  won't 
give  in.  But  you  mustn't  let  what  you  think  Abe  was 
going  to  say  fret  you,  'cause  he  don't  know  half  so  much 
about  it  as  you  and  I.  He  thinks  it's  a  big  job,  'cause  he 
don't  know  what  it  is  to  live  in  a  city,  like  we  do.  Now 
don't  fuss  any  more,  but  go  right  to  sleep,  and  to-morrow 
we'll  be  promenading  round  New  York,  running  up  against 
your  aunt  the  first  thing,  perhaps." 

Pete  appeared  to  be  satisfied  with  Jerry's  assurance  that 
their  mission  would  be  successful,  and  the  Sea-Gull  flew 
gallantly  on  toward  the  harbor  of  the  great  metropolis. 
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The  sun  was  just  rising  when  Abe  called  the  boys  on 
deck  with  the  announcement  that  the  schooner  was  al- 
ready in  Now  York  Harbor,  and  would  be  at  her  dock  in  a' 
ft-w  hours.  There  was  no  baggage  to  pack,  and  but  a 
limited  toilet  to  make:  therefore  Pete  and  Jerry  were  not 
loni:'  in  answering'  the  summons. 

Standing  near  the  port  rail  forward,  the  boys  were  gaz- 
ing in  mute  admiration  at  the  beautiful  panorama  spread 
out  before  them,  as  the  schooner  followed  in  the  wake  of 
a  noisy,  fussy  little  tug,  when  Abe  said  to  Jerry: 

"We'll  lif  snug  at  the  dock  in  an  hour,  and  now  I 
want  to  kimw  what  you're  going  to  do?  If  we  was  sailing 
up  here  in  the  old  Clio.l  should  get  the  Captain  to  let 
you  stay  on  hoard  while  we  were  in  port,  at  any  rate;  but 
seeing  as  how  we're  visitors  aboard  a  strange  craft,  I  reck- 
on we'll  all  have  to  scuttle  ashore  as  quick  as  we  can,  to 
be  out  of  the  way.  Where  are  you  and  Pete  going  ?" 

"  Well,  you  see."  and  Jerry  spoke  in  a  slow,  hesitating 
way.  as  if  lie  had  already  begun  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
his  own  plans,  "Pete  and  me  kinder  settled  it  that  we 
would  do  the  same  as  we  used  to  at  home — he  playing  and 
I  trying  to  sintr. " 

"  Ye-.,  that's  all  right.  I  suppose."  said  Abe,  rubbing  his 
nose  vigorously;  "but  what  I'm  trying  to  get  at  is  where 
an-  \  ou  guing  to  tie  up.  You've  got  to  have  some  kind  of 
a  place  to  sleep  in,  even,  if  you  do  get  your  meals  'round 
permiscuous  like.'' 


"Oh.  that  '11  be  all  right."  replied  Jerry,  confidently. 
"  We  can  sleep  anywhere,  for  I  don't  suppose  the  police- 
men are  worse  on  a  feller  than  they  are  down  home." 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you're  going  to  sleep 
'round  on  the  streets 

"  Not  much,"  was  the  quick  reply;  "  we'll  likely  find  a 
wagon  sometimes,  or  a  box,  and  if  the  houses  are  built 
like  they  are  in  New  Orleans.  I  know  a  reg'lar  swell 
dodge  to  work  under  the  front  steps.'' 

"But  see  here.  Jerry,"  said  Abe,  almost  imploringly, 
"you  mustn't  do  anything  like  that.  You  want  to  get  a 
room  and  live  like  white  folks.  It  won't  do  nohow  to  go 
camping  out  wherever  you  see  a  chance." 

"I  don't  know  how  it  can  be  fixed  any  different,"  was 
the  decided  reply.  "You  know  we've  been  used  to  living 
that  way  ever  since  Pete's  mother  died,  and  it  won't  come 
very  rough  on  us  to  keep  it  up  a  little  while  longer." 

Abe  was  far  from  being  satisfied  with  such  an  arrange- 
ment, for  he  had  come  to  look  upon  the  boys  as  in  some  way 
under  his  especial  protection  ;  but  he  recognized  the  use- 
iesMicss  of  trying  to  convince  Jerry  that  it  was  necessary 
he  should  live  at  least  so  much  of  a  civilized  life  as  to 
sleep  in  a  house,  and  he  said,  much  as  if  he  was  asking  a 
very  great  favor: 

"  Y^ou'll  try  to  let  me  know  how  you're  getting  along, 
\\  on  i  you,  lad  ?  Now  that  the  old  Clio  has  gone,  I  can't 
say  where  I'll  be  for  sure;  but  you  can  find,  out  by  asking 
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at  tin-  owner's  oiliee  here's  their  card— for  most  likely 
tlu-y'll  give  ( 'aptain  Sproul  another  vessel,  and  I  shall  go 
with  him,  of  course.  Now  you'll  keep  me  posted,  won't 


you  I 


1 1  will  for  sure,  Abe,"  replied  Jerry,  as  he  placed  the 
card  carefully  in  one  of  the  many  holes  in  his  coat  that 
served  him  as  pockets.  "Just  as  soon  as  we  know  any- 
thing ourselves  I'll  come  to  see  you." 

"But  1  want  you  to  come  even  if  you're  having  bad 
luck,  for  perhaps  I  could  help  you  some;  leastways  I 
might  show  you  a  place  to  sleep  and  something  to  eat." 

the  conversation  was  interrupted  at  this  point  by  Abe's 
hem-  culled  away  by  one  of  his  shipmates,  and  the  boys 

si I   arm  in  arm  watching  the  strange   sights  around 

them,  until  the  Sea-Gull  was  nearly  at  her  dock,  when 
Captain  Sproul's  voice  caused  them  both  to  turn. 

"Well,  lads,"  he  said,  kindly,  "it  won't  be  long  now 
before  you  can  go  ashore,  and  I  heartily  hope  you  will  be 
successful  in  your  undertaking.  If  it  was  possible  I 
would  like  to  do  something  to  help  you,  but  we  are  all 
shipwrecked  mariners  together,  and  the  most  any  of  us 
can  do  is  to  say  '  God-speed.' " 

"You've  been  awful  good  to  us,  Captain,"  said  Jerry, 
earnestly,  "and  if  we  ever  can  do  anything  to  make  you 
glad  that  you  let  us  stay  on  your  vessel,  we'll  do  it." 

"I  am  glad  already,  lad,  and  I  only  wish  you  could 
have  sailed  up  here  in  the  Clio.  I  feel  that  I  owe  you 
something  to  make  up  for  the  treatment  you  received  on 
the  brig,  and  if  you'll  hunt  me  up— Abe  will  tell  you 
where  to  come— I  will  try  to  make  the  matter  square." 

"  It  is  more  than  square  now,  and  all  we'll  do  is  to  come 
and  see  you  after  you  get  a  new  vessel.  I've  got  a  card 
Abe  gave  me,  and  I  suppose  we'll  find  ypu  there." 

"At  the  owner's?  Yes.  Who  knows  but  that  you'll 
want  to  go  back  to  New  Orleans  after  a  time  ?  and  if  you 
do,  come  right  to  me.  Now,  good-by,  boys,  for  a  while, 
and  may  God  bless  and  guard  you  !" 

"Good-by,  sir,"  they  both  cried,  and  as  Captain  Sproul 
turned  away  to  make  his  preparations  for  landing,  that 
sense  of  loneliness  came  over  them  which  comes  upon  all 
of  us  when  we  part  with  a  true  and  tried  friend. 

Each  one  of  the  sailors  from  the  Clio  had  a  kind  word 
to  say  to  the  boys  as  he  went  on  shore,  and  it  was  not  un- 
til Abe  came  up  that  Jerry  had  roused  himself  sufficiently 
to  understand  that  he  and  Pete  should  land. 

"Now.  then,  lads,  come  with  me,  and  I'll  show  you  the 
way  to  the  City  Hall.  I  reckon  there's  where  you'll  want 
to  commence  business." 

Without  making  any  reply,  Pete  and  Jerry  followed 
the  kind-hearted  cook,  and  after  they  had  landed  and 
walked  several  blocks,  thoroughly  confused  by  what  they 
believed  was  an  unusual  excitement  in  the  streets,  Abe 
said,  as  he  halted  at  a  corner:  "I'm  going  this  way  to 
find  a  sailor's  lodging-house,  and  you  want  to  keep 
straight  on  up  this  street  till  you  come  to  a  big  white 
building,  with  a  park  in  front  of  it.  There'll  be  the 
place  for  you  to  start  from,  and  there's  where  you'll  find 
boys  enough  to  give  you  all  the  points  you  need  oil  busi- 
ness. Don't  let  any  of  'em  impose  on  you,  and  if  you 
strike  hard  luck,  come  right  to  me.  I  reckon  I'll  be  able 
to  do  you  some  good,  even  if  the  Clio  did  pay  me  such  a 
scurvy  trick.  Remember  to  hunt  me  up  according  to 
that  card." 

As  Abe  ceased  speaking,  he  hurried  away,  much  as  if  he 
could  not  trust  himself  to  say  good-by.  He  was  gone  be- 
fore the  boys  had  time  to  make  any  reply,  and  they  stood 
motionless  on  the  sidewalk,  disheartened  by  the  thought 
of  that  task  which  in  New  Orleans  had  seemed  so  simple. 
They  were  alone  in  the  great  city,  where  every  one 
but  themselves  appeared  to  be  at  home,  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  even  Jerry's  courage  began  to  fail  him,  or 
that  Pete  almost  despaired  of  ever  finding  Aunt  Nannette. 

[TO    BK    COM'IMJED.] 


THE  NEW  NOAH'S  ARK. 

BY  MRS.  W.  J.  HAYS. 

WHAT  are  you  going  to  make  for  our  fair,  Chester  ?" 
The  speaker  was  a  very  small  young  woman, 
with  so  much  flutfy  blond  hair  hanging  over  her  eyes 
that  she  looked  very  like  the  terrier  curled  up  beside  the 
work-basket,  where  were  bunched  bright  bits  of  ribbon  and 
lace  to  be  turned  into  wonderful  "  nothings"  for  the  fair. 

"I  don't  know,"  was  the  response  from  a  corner  where 
Chester  was  supposed  to  be  studying. 

"A  boy  with  a  camera  and  a  scroll-saw  and  a  printing- 
press  ought  to  do  lots  of  things,  Bessie  Clarke  says." 
"  Did  Bessie  really  say  that?" 

"Yes,  and  she  is  to  have  a  table,  and  all  the  money  goes 
to  the  Children's  Hospital." 

"  I  don't  care  where  the  money  goes." 
"  But  you  ought;  it's  so  philaii — something." 
"  Filling  something  ?" 

"Yes;  poor  little  empty  stomachs — I  suppose  that's 
what  it  means." 

"Why  should  children  in  a  hospital  be  hungry,  when 
they  have  oranges  and  things?  Aunt  Constance  takes 
dozens  of  them  there." 

Blanche  was  unable  to  reply,  for  she  had  come  to  a 
twist  in  her  silk,  and  was  struggling  with  a  knot;  besides, 
she  always  felt  like  a  witness  in  court  when  Chester  began 
to  ask  questions. 

"You  will  make  something,  won't  you  ?"  she  said,  after 
a  while. 

"I  might  make  a  book,"  said  Chester,  looking  around 
as  if  for  an  idea. 

"The  very  thing! — a  picture-book,  I  suppose,"  said 
Blanche,  eagerly.  ' '  Bessie  makes  lovely  scrap-books  with 
Christmas  cards." 

"Do  you  think  I'd  do  that?"  was  the  scornful  answer. 
"Why  not?" 

"I'm  not  a  girl.  I  mean  a  real  book,  with  a  title  and  a 
preface  and  a  'to  be  continued' — or,  no,  'the  end,'  would 
be  better — and  stories  in  it." 

"  Oh  !"  said  Blanche,  drawing  a  long  breath. 
"I  can  print  it  well  enough;  I  have  plenty  of  paper, 
and  my  press  is  all  in  good  order.      The  type  is  a  little 
mixed,  but  I  can  soon  straighten  it  out;  the  only  bother 
will  be  the  stories.      I  hate  to  write." 
"  So  do  I ;  my  fingers  get  so  inky." 

"That  isn't  the  worst — it's  the  thinking  more  than  the 
inking." 

"Laura  Jones  likes  it;  she  writes  verses." 
"So  does  Jack  Vane;  he  makes  up  yarns  by  the  3-ard." 
"And  Kitty  Rogers's  compositions  are  splendid." 
"I  won't  have  any  girls'  fingers  in  this  pie;  they  can 
make  pincushions  and  paint  plaques." 
"Oh,  Chester!" 

"I'll  only  have  one  story  with  illustrations,  and  a  red 
binding  and  gilt  letters.     I'm  going  to  see  Tom  Barker  and 
the  boys;  perhaps  they  will  help.      When  is  the  fair?" 
"  Six  weeks  from  to-day." 

"That's  time  enough,"  said  Chester,  as  he  put  on  his 
cap  and  went  out. 

He  found  Tom  Barker  and  two  or  three  of  his  other 
companions  playing  base-ball,  but  they  were  tired,  and 
glad  to  have  a  chat  as  they  strolled  home.  They  all  en- 
tered heartily  into  his  project,  and  promised  assistance. 

"  I  tell  you  what,"  said  Jim  Nixon ;  "  let's  have  an  ed- 
itor. My  big  brother  will  do  it,  and  we'll  get  the  fellows 
at  school  to  send  in  things,  and  the  best  story  shall  have 
the  author's  name  on  the  title-page,  and  we'll  print  ever 
so  many  copies." 

"All  right,"  was  the  response  all  around.  And  then 
hours  for  meeting  were  appointed,  and  they  resolved  to 
call  themselves  "The  Steeple-chase  Printing  Club." 

The  way  in  which  pens  and  pencils  danced  about  at  the 
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Webster  School  for  a  few  days  was  something  remark- 
able. Such  knitting  of  brows  and  bitiiig  of  nails  and 
twisting  of  shoulders  might  have  frightened  parents  had 
they  seen  it;  but  they  did  not,  and  so  there  was  no  sug- 
gestion of  nervous  maladies.  Some  lessons  suffered,  and 
much  paper  went  into  the  waste-basket;  but  the  editor 
soon  announced  the  chosen  manuscript,  and  the  boys 
ceased  their  literary  efforts  for  the  more  agreeable  task  of 
printing.  But,  strange  to  say,  the  editor  had  promised 
not  to  reveal  the  author's  name.  The  story  was  called 
The  New  Noah's  Ark,  and  the  only  name  accompany- 
ing it  was  to  be  Chester  Drayton's.  the  boys  having  voted 
that  as  he  was  the  donor,  this  honor  should  be  award- 
ed him.  The  rest  were  contented  to  see  "Printed  by  the 
Steeple-chase  Club"  in  very  small  type  down  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  last  page.  There  were  a  good  many  difficul- 
ties to  be  overcome,  and  the  boys  worked  like  beavers 
under  the  direction  of  a  competent  bookbinder,  whom 
Chester's  father  employed  for  the  purpose.  Perhaps  the 
volume  was  a  little  rough,  a  trifle  less  beautiful  than  the 
finished  work  of  experienced  hands,  but  how  proudly  did 
the  makers  survey  it !  Copy  after  copy  was  turned  off. 
until  a  goodly  little  pile  was  ready  in  brightest  scarlet 
and  gold :  and  never  was  boy  better  satisfied  than  Chester. 

The  Steeple-chase  Printing  Club  went  in  a  body  to  the 
fair — a  handsome,  valiant  set  of  lads,  full  of  fun  and  non- 
sense, but  of  courteous  manners  and  gentle  address. 

The  book  was  prominently  placarded,  and  at  the  table 
where  Blanche  Draytou  was  serving,  everybody  was  say- 
ing what  a  bright  idea  it  had  been,  and  how  clever  and 
funny  the  story  was. 

"Have  you  read  it  ?  How  do  you  like  it  ?  Isn't  it 
good  !"  said  one  to  another. 

"  It  is  the  best  tiling  in  the  fair.  There  ought  to  have 
been  a  thousand  copies;  they  would  go  off  like  hot  cakes." 


Chester  could  not  help  being  a  little  proud  as  Blanche 
smilingly  repeated  all  the  kind  things  that  were  said;  and 
Blanche  looked  so  pretty  as  she  gave  a  little  sigh,  saying, 
dismally,  "None  of  my  things  sell  so  well." 

"You  could  not  expect  them  to,"  said  Chester. 

"Why  not  ?"  asked  Bessie  Clarke— a  bright  little  wren 
of  a  girl,  with  a  soft  voice  and  sweet  manner  that  Chester 
thought  very  winning. 

"Well,"  he  answered,  in  a  patronizing  way,  "the  things 
girls  do  are  very  nice,  of  course,  but  they  can't  come  quite 
up  to  this ;"  and  he  looked  at  The  New  Noah's  Ark  he  held 
in  his  hand  with  an  immense  amount  of  satisfaction. 

Bessie's  laugh  rang  out  as  softly  musical  as  a  wren's 
jubilant  twitter  when  it  has  made  its  nest. 

"  Who  is  the  author  of  this  '{"  asked  somebody. 

"Oh,  I  must  tell, "cried  Blanche;  "I  must  tell.  Bessie 
Clarke  wrote  the  story." 

Chester  stared  incredulously. 

"She  did — she  did,"  nodded  Blanche,  and  every  one 
crowded  around  the  young  author  to  congratulate  her. 

Chester  had  a  little  struggle  with  himself.  So  the  best 
of  the  book  was  not  his,  after  all ! 

This  was  indeed  an  unwelcome  surprise;  but  his  better 
nature  prevailed,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  the  chance  he  took 
Bessie's  hand,  and  said:  "You're  a  perfect  brick — I  beg 
pardon ;  but  there  isn't  a  boy  I  know  who  could  have  done 
it.  Besides,  the  not  telling  was  splendid,  and  I  just  wish 
my  name  was  off  that  cover.'1 

"Oh,  110.  no,"  said  Bessie,  laughing;  "it  is  twice  the 
fun  to  be  anonymous;  but  when  Blanche  told  me  that  no 
girl's  finger  was  to  be  in  this  pie,  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation,  and  my  brother  George  was  only  too  glad  to 
let  me  try.  You  must  scold  him." 

But  no  scoldings  were  necessary.  The  fair  was  a  suc- 
cess every  way. 


THE  DRAWING  CLUB.— III.* 

BY  ALICE  DOXLEVY. 

ONE  thing  that  helped  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the 
members  of  the  Drawing  Club  was  Aunt  Ida's  thought- 
fulness  in  providing  something  new  every  time  as  an 
incentive  to  the  young  workers.  When  the  club  next 
came  together  at  Dr.  Lee's  house  they  found  over  the 
door  of  the  room  an  embroidered  inscription,  which 
might  be  taken  as  the  guiding  motto  of  the  club:  "First. 
Find  what  the  object  is  like.  Second.  Look  for  the  clif- 

*  Articles  I.  and  II.  were  published  in  Nos.  332  and  335. 


ference.  Third.  Observe  the  relation  of  one  part  to  the 
other." 

This  much  Aunt  Ida  had  done  by  way  of  precept;  but 
she  had  not  forgotten  that  example  is  better  than  precept, 
and  she  had  provided  (each  on  a  square  of  white  paper) 
an  onion,  a  carrot,  a  parsnip,  a  turnip,  and  a  sweet-potato. 

Edith  took  up  one  of  the  vegetables,  and  asked,  "  What 
is  it  I  hold  in  my  hand  ?"  It  sounded  as  if  she  were  "cry- 
ing forfeits." 

All  agreed  that  it  was  a  sweet-potato. 

"  That  isn't  the  right  way  to  begin,"  exclaimed  Rosa. 

And  Edith,  suddenly  remembering  the  precept  over  the 
door,  cried,  quickly,  "  What  is  it  like  ?" 
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SWEET-POTATO. 


• '  It  is  like  an  egg  lying  on  its  side, 
with  two  pointed  ends,"  said  Rosa. 
Every  one  laughed.  "Well,  it  is 
almost  round,  like  an  egg,"  she  de- 
clared. 

"  Oval,  you  mean,"  corrected 
M  irian. 

"I  think  it  is  like  a  lemon,"  said 
Clarita— a  proposition  that  seemed 
to  strike  the  club  as  being  very 
true. 

Leonard  happened  to  have  plaster 
casts  of  a  lemon,  an  apple,  an  egg, 
an  orange,  and  a  turnip,  and  when 
all  had  been  examined  and  the  dif- 
ferences compared,  it  was  decided 
that  the  potato  was  more  like  a  lem- 
on with  the  ends  drawn  out  into 
points  than  anything  else. 

The  onion  was  next  taken  up, 
and  Marian  took  a  pin  out  of  her 

hat.  and  speared  the  onion  so  that  it  could  be  stood  up 
on  the  table  in  such  a  manner  that  all  could  see  its 
shape.  The  homely  vegetable  was  likened  to  a  great 
many  things  in  turn,  and  it  was  finally  decided  that  in 
form  it  resembled  an  egg,  and  that  its  skin  was  irreg- 
ular, like  the  boundary  lines  on  a  map,  while  the  light 
lines  on  the  skin  were  like  the  lines  of  longitude,  which 

come  together  at  the 
poles. 

As  was  showTn 
when  Clarita  drew 
the  beet  on  the 
blackboard,  the  eas- 
iest way  to  draw  a 
form  that  is  curved 
or  irregular  is  to 
"  block  it  out." 
Leonard  proceeded 
to  do  this  on  the 
blackboard.  He 
drew  a  queer-shaped 
figure,  which  some 

one  likened  to  a  pyramid  upside  down  (they  were  always 
looking  for  likenesses  now).  This  was,  as  Leonard  ex- 
plained, a  sort  of  packing-box  for  the  carrot. 

"What  is  the  use  of  blocking  out?"  asked  one  of  the 
girls. 

"The  use  is,"  replied  Leonard,  "that  the  blocking-out 
lines  are  a  guide  for  the  eye,  and  it  is  easier  to  draw  a 
straight  line  than  a  curved  one.  All  artists  begin  that 
way.  One  must  travel  by  steam 
nowadays,  and  this  method  is  quick- 
er than  any  other." 

"Why  not  draw  as  we  like?" 
asked  Marian. 

"This  is  a  drawing  from  nature 
club,  my  dear,"  answered  Clarita, 
"and  time,  tide, and  nature  do  not 
wait  for  anybody.  It  is  all  very 
well  taking  our  time  about  these 
vegetables  speared  on  pins  so  that 
they  can  not  get  away,  but  how 
about  flowers,  that  may  wilt  in  an 
hour,  unless  we  learn  to  draw 
quickly  ?" 

While  Leonard  was  drawing  the 
currot,  Norman  began  to  block  out 
tlir  parsnip,  whose  difference  from 
a  carrot  was  at  once  remarked,  one 
member  of  the  club  finding  that  it 
tapered  to  a  finer  point  than  the  ' 
M:  carrot,  another  that  it  wore  more 


THE  OXION. 


of  a  cap  upon  its  head,  while  sever- 
al were  quick  to  notice  the  marks 
on  the  skin  closely  resembling  eyes. 
And  Norman  proceeded  to  draw  the 
parsnip  with  a  black  background. 

"The  turnip  is  now  ready  to 
have  its  likeness  taken." 

"What  is  it  like?"  asked  Leon- 
ard, and  this  oft-repeated  question 
excited  a  smile,  for  it  seemed  as 
if  some  one  was  always  asking, 
"What  is  it  like?" 

"It  looks  to  me  like  an  egg  with 
cap  and  beard  and  a  pointed  goat- 
ee," said  Marian.  "The  part  where 
the  stem  and  green  leaves  have 
been  cut  off  is  the  cap,  and  the  lit- 
tle rootlets  on  the  sides  are  exactly 
like  hair." 

"The  dark  shade  it  shows  on 
the  white  background  looks  like 
the  back  of  somebody's  head,"  said 
Edith. 

"Shade!"  exclaimed  Leonard, 
indignantly.  "It  is  shadow.  Shade 
is  on  everything  you  draw — the 
part  where  the  light  does  not  strike 
— but  this  is  shadow.  The  turnip's 
shadow  is  cast  upon  the  white  pa- 
per because  the  window  happens  to 
be  on  the  other  side.  The  shadoio 
is  on  the  paper ;  the  s/iacZe  is  on  the 
object  itself." 

"There  is  shade  on  Leonard's 
boot,"  said  Norman.  "Look  at 
that  white  spot  on  the  black  lea- 
ther." 

All  eyes  were  bent  down  upon 
Leonard's  well-polished  shoes. 

"Yes,"  said  the  owner  of  the 

shoes;   "the  white  spot,  as  Norman  calls  it,  is  where  the- 
light  strikes  it;  the  rest  of  the  shoe  is  in  shade." 

"May  your  shadow  never  grow  less!"  said  Edith,  with 
a  twinkle  in  her  eye. 

"  My  shadow  tells  me  that  it  is  near  dinner-time,"  said 
Rosa,  "and  time  to  go  home." 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  one  of  the  members  of  the  club, 
"  that  we  have  done  a  great  deal  more  talking  than  any- 
thing else  to-day." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  Leonard.  "  Look  at 
Norman's  parsnip." 

"Oh,  that's  nothing,"  protested  Norman,  modestly. 
"Leonard  showed  me  how  it  was  done  when  he  blocked 
out  and  drew  the  carrot.  I  just  followed  his  lead." 

"It  all  depends  on  whether  you  like  carrots  or  parsnips, 
best, "  put  in  Edith.     ' '  I  like  carrots 
best,  boiled." 

"  And  I  like  them  better  on  the 
blackboard  than  on  the  dinner-ta- 
ble," added  Rosa. 

"Girls,"  said  Clarita,  "this  is 
frivolous.  What  we  have  been  try- 
ing to  find  out  is  not  which  we  like 
best,  or  whether  we  like  them  at  all, 
but  u-Jiat  they  are  like." 

' '  Secondly, "  added  Norman,  glan- 
cing up  at  Aunt  Ida's  text,  "-what 
the  difference  is,  and — 

"Thirdly,"  interrupted  Leonard. 
"you  will  please  to  observe  the  re- 
lation of  one  part  to  the  other." 

"Your  aunt  is  awfully  clever  at 
embroidery, "  said  one  of  the  sisters.  THE 
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BOYS  AND  BUMBLEBEES 

A  PERSON  who  has  never  been  a  boy  in  the  country 
_f\  finds  great  difficulty  in  understanding  just  where  the 
fun  comes  in  when  a  party  of  boys  undertake  to  fight  out 
a  bumblebees'  nest.  With  the  limited  knowledge  of  boys 
and  bumblebees  that  city  people  possess,  they  are  apt  to 
think  that  the  fun  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  bees,  and  that 
the  boys  are  moved  to  attack  the  nest  by  a  generous  in- 
tention to  amuse  its  occupants.  That  this  view  is  a  rea- 
sonable one,  although  not  exactly  correct,  will  be  seen 
when  the  method  and  consequences  of  an  attack  upon  a 
bumblebees'  nest  are  described. 

The  boys  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  discovered 
a  bees'  nest  assemble  in  the  neighborhood,  armed  with 
•"paddles"  whittled  out  of  shingles,  or  branches  of  brush- 
wood. The  attack  is  made  with  some  caution,  and  it  is 
always  a  doubtful  point  whether  the  position  nearest  to 
the  nest  is  the  post  of  honor,  or  whether  that  desirable 
station  is  not  somewhere  in  the  rear  of  the  attacking  party. 

It  does  not  take  much  to  arouse  the  sturdy  inhabitants 
of  the  nest  to  active  hostilities,  nor  do  they  confine  them- 
sjlves  closely  to  defensive  tactics.  By  110  means.  Each 
individual  bee  seems  animated  by  a  determination  to  give 
those  boys  all  the  fun  that  can  possibly  be  obtained  from 
their  enterprise,  and  the  air  is  soon  alive  with  the  battle 
cries  of  the  two  contending  parties,  which  to  an  outside 
spectator  sound  like  "Buzz!  buzz!  buzz!"  on  one  side,  and 
"Oh!  oh!  oh!"  on  the  other.  Soon  the  boy  party  takes 
to  night,  and  the  bee  party  gives  chase;  and  notwithstand- 


ing the  rapid  motions  of  paddles  and  branches,  most  of 
the  insects  succeed  in  "locating  a  claim"  on  the  faces  or 
necks  of  the  enemy. 

There  is  one  way  to  escape  being  stung,  but  it  requires 
so  much  nerve  that  most  boys  prefer  to  take  their  chances 
in  the  hand-to-hand  fight  rather  than  try  this  hazardous 
strategy.  The  plan  is  to  lie  still,  as  if  dead.  The  bumble- 
bee is  a  generous  foe,  and  does  not  care  to  insult  a  dead 
enemy;  so  if  a  boy  will  lie  perfectly  still  he  may  escape. 
But  as  the  bee  is  generous,  so  also  is  he  suspicious.  There 
are  legends  in  the  hives  and  nests  of  human  bipeds  who 
have  suddenly  died  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  as  sud- 
denly arisen  and  walked  off  when  the  enemy  had  retired. 
Accordingly  the  bumblebee  wanders  cautiously  over  the 
face,  ears,  head,  and  neck  of  the  apparently  lifeless  !'.>.•, 
seeking  evidence  that  life  is  not  yet  extinct,  probes  the 
corners  of  the  eyes  with  a  feeler,  or  tickles  the  tender 
skin  of  the  nose  with  a  hind-leg.  Possibly  he  discovers 
new  fields  of  sensation  beneath  a  wilted  collar,  and  ex- 
plores that  region.  The  boy  who  can  stand  this  sort  of 
examination  would  be  a  hero  in  a  dentist's  chair,  perhaps; 
but  as  there  are  few  who  can  brave  that  ordeal  without 
flinching,  so  there  are  few  who  succeed  in  passing  the 
bumblebee's  examination  when  "  playing  dead." 

After  all,  perhaps  the  city  person  is  right,  and  the  bees 
have  all  the  fun  and  the  boys  all  the  suffering;  so,  as  \\\<\ 
latter  are  not  required  by  the  dictates  of  fine  feeling  or 
the  laws  of  good  society  to  amuse  bumblebees  at  their 
own  ex'pense,  we  think  they  would  be  wise  if  they  let 
bees'  nests  alone  during-  the  present  summer. 


FIGHTINf}    OUT    A    BUMBLEBEES'   XEST.— DUAWN  ET  P.  NEWELL. 
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Around  about,          ©d®E3'26'. 

Around  about, 

The  Kobold  played  and  in  and  out 
He  peeped  in  every  Pot  and  Pail,^ 
Ana  grinned.and  pulled  the  Pussy  s  tail. 


ally  sacrificed  for  deco- 
rative purposes  is  be- 
tween 5,000,000  and 
10,000,000. 

Nuw  there  is  a  socie- 
ty fo  .tided  in  New  York 
—  the  Attdubon  .Society. 
M-*  purpose  is  to  cheek 
the  (lest  I'lK-tinM  n  Thirds, 
and  it  hasadopted  thi'ee 
plrdtft'S,  viz.  : 

tl.)  "I  pledge  myself 
nut  to  kill,  wound,  or 
capture  any  wild  bird  as 
long  as  I  remain  a  mem- 
IHT  of  the  Audubmi  So- 
ciety, and  I  promise  to 
discourageand  prevent, 
so  far  as  I  can,  the  kill- 
ing, wounding,  or  cap- 
t  uiv  »>f  birds  by  others. 

(2)  "  I  pledge  myself 
?ot  to  rob'  destroy.  <>r 


Clear. 

pleasan 


f  Big  clumsy<7re£f/>£/2,washing  up 
The  Breakfast -dishes, dropped  a  Cup ; 
It  fell  VLipor\i\\eKobold'sToe, 

I  And  made  him  hop  it  hurt  him  so. 


K.P. 

.del 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

NEWMARKET,  GAMES,  ENGLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  am  a  little  English  girl 
of  thirteen,  and  I  have  taken  this  charming  paper 
for  six  months.  I  do  not  think  any  one  has  writ- 
ten from  Newmarket,  so  I  thought  I  would  write 
to  you.  I  go  to  school  in  Bedford,  and  am  in  the 
third  class.  When  I  came  home  for  my  Christ- 
mas holidays  I  was  taken  ill  with  scarlatina  on 
Christmas  Eve,  so  on  Christmas  Day  I  was  shnt 
up  away  from  all  my  brothers  and  sisters.  My 
brother  was  very  ill  at  the  same  time.  We 
1  li<  'light  he  would  not  live,  but  he  is  better  now. 
I  am  sending  you  an  enigma  which  I  hope  1  shall 
see  in  print  soon,  also  a  tale  by  myself.  I  am 
very  fond  of  painting  and  drawing.  I  think  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  is  splendid.  I  have  such  a 
dear  little  niece  !  Her  name  is  Marguerite.  She 
was  two  on  the  1st  of  April.  I  have  no  pets  at 
present,  but  father  is  going  to  buy  me  two  cana- 
ries and  a  goldfinch.  I  will  write  and  tell  you 
all  about  them  when  T  get  them. 

I  remain  yours  devotedly,       MARIE  R.  J. 

Thank  you  for  both  your  contributions.  They 
will  appear  in  another  number. 


To  the  Headers  of  " Harper's  Tovng  People"; 

The  immense  destruction  of  birds  is  growing 
every  day.  and  why?  Three  principal  reasons 
may  be  given  : 

First. — The  wanton  killing  of  birds  by  guns. 
bean-shooters,  traps,  etc.,  without  anv  scientific 
mo.tive.  and  when  not  needed  for  food. 

Second.— The  taking  of  eggs  and  destroying  of 
nests. 

Third. — The  using  feathers  as  ornaments,  either 
in  hats  or  otherwise. 

In  the  first,  when  a  boy  gets  a  gun  he  generally 
shoots  whatever  he  can,  quite  often  trying  to  se- 
riirt-  as  large  a  bag  of  birds  as  possible;  so  in  that 
way  a  great  number  are  killed.  A  great  many 
are  also  killed  by  bean-shooters ;  I  lieard  of  a 
case  in  which  two  boys  shot  fifty  birds  in  one 
summer  with  bean-shooters.  Then,  again,  a  great 
many  are  killed  by  traps,  nets,  bird-lime,  etc. 

In 'the  second,  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  boys  in 
America  take  collections  of  bird  eggs,  most  of 
them  doing  it  unscientifically,  and  only  with  a 
view  of  enlarging  their  collections;  and  when 
th'-y  get  older,  the  collections  are  generally 
given  up.  A  great  many  boys  destroy  the  nest 
and  eggs  of  the  cat-bird  ( C/tUeoncoptes  cdroUnemis), 
because  they  think  it  destroys  the  eggs  of  other 
birds  ;  but  it  is  very  seldom  guilty  of  this  crime. 

In  the  third,  they  are  mostly  killed  for  hats 
and  as  ornaments.  The  number  of  birds  aiiuu- 


bird  so  long  as  1  remain 
a  member  of  the  Audu- 
bon  Society,  and  I  pro- 
mise to  discourage  and 
prevent,  so  far  as  I  can, 
such  injury  by  others. 

(3)  "I  pledge  myself 
not  to  make  use  of  the 
feathers  of  any  wild 
bird  as  ornaments  of 
dress  or  household  fur- 
niture, and  by  every 
means  in  my  power  to 
discourage  the  use  of 
feathers  for  decorative 
purposes.11 

Any  one  may  sign 
these  pledges,  and  ev- 
ery one  should.  If  you 
do  not  care  to  sign  all 
of  them,  at  least  sign 
one  or  two,  and  influ- 
ence others  to  do  the 
same.  I  have  num- 
bers of  certificates  ou 
which  are  printed  these 
pledges.  If  any  one 
wh< '  wants  to  sign  them 
will  just  write  to  me, 
saying  so,  I  will  send 
him  or  her  several,  to 
sign,  and  to  influence 

others  to  sign  the  duplicates.  When  signed, 
they  will  please  send  the  certificates  back  to  me, 
and'  I  will  forward  them  to  the  Audubon  Society. 
By  doing  so  they  will  favor  the  society  and  help 
the  birds.  T.  H.  MONTGOMERY,  JUN., 

Box  2093,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Postmistress  agrees  with  this,  and  hopes 
the  children  will  join  the  Audubon  Society  in  its 
work  of  rescuing  the  birds.  This  letter  is  from  a 
young  contributor  who  is  in  earnest. 


WENONA,  ILLINOIS, 

I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.  I  go  to  school, 
and  am  in  the  fourth  room.  I  have  a  dear  little 
brother  named  Louis;  he  is  fourteen  months  old. 
His  presence  adds  greatly  to  the  comfort  ot  \i\~ 
parents  and  sister.  I  take  HAUPEB'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE, and  like  it  very  much.  I  enjoy  reading  the 
many  little  letters  in  it  from  the  young  corre- 
spondents, and  especially  the  stories  written  by 
Lucy  C.  Lillie  and  Howard  Pyle.  I  have  never 
seen  a  letter  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  from 
Wenona,  so  I  thought  I  would  send  these  lines 
to  represent  our  little  city.  MAUD  W.  D. 


K<  *  I..I.KATZ,  BOHEMIA,  AUSTRIA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  think  that  among  all 
your  subscribers  I  am  the  only  Bohemian  girl, 
but  am  very  proud  to  be  one,  and  like  my  country, 
the  "pearl  of  the  Austrian  Empire."  The  town 
iu  which  we  live  is  not  pretty,  being  very  small, 
and  surrounded  by  ramparts,  as  it  is  an  old  gar- 
rison town  ;  outside  of  these  are  large  meadows 
and  an  immense  pine  forest.  In  the  distance 
rises  a  chain  of  mountains  called  the  Riesenge- 
birge  (or  c;iant  Mountains);  they  are  now  cover- 
ed with  snow,  and  look  very  beautiful.  We  had 
this  year  a  very  severe  winter,  and  the  skating 
was  splendid.  I  can  skate  very  well,  having 
commenced  at  five  or  six  years,  and  can  cut 
figures  on  the  ice.  Being  a  new  subscriber,  this 
is  my  first  letter.  I  like  the  journal  very  much, 
and  think  the  Post-office  Box  quite  a  charming 
and  original  idea,  and  hope  I  shall  see  my  letter 
amongst  the  number.  As  so  many  girls  tell  you 
about  their  studies.  I  will  do  the  same.  I  study 
at  home,  and  have  three  visiting  masters— for 
German,  music,  and  drawing  I  like  music  im- 
mensely, anil  play  now  the  Etudes  of  Cramer. 
I  have  also  an  English  governess,  and  I  call  her 
sonu-timi'S  .\li--i-vippi:  is  it  not  funny:-  With 
my  sister,  papa,  and  mamma,  we  speak  French ; 
with  the  masters  and  other  people,  naturally, 
German  ;  and  with  the  servants,  sometimes  Bo- 
hemian ;  with  Miss  D..  of  course.  English.  We 
had  a  French  governess  for  nine  years ;  is  it  not 
a  long  time?  But  I  fear  my  letter  will  be  much 


too  long.  If  you  would  like  to  hear  of  a  trip  we 
made  in  the  Austrian  Alps,  and  of  a  garden  party 
at  the  Queen  of  Hanover's  residence  in  (Jmfinden, 
I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  writ  ing  again.  My 
name  is  Caroline,  but  I  am  called  always  Lolotte. 
I  have  no  p«-ts.  but  papa  has  a  beautiful  black 
pointer  of  English  breed,  whose  name  is  Darling. 
He  can  perform  several  clever  tricks,  such  as 
opening  the  doors  when  he  wishes  to  come  in  or 
go  out.  and  playing  at  hide-and-seek.  He  has  a 
great  dislike  to  being  alone  or  in  the  dark,  and 
drags  his  carpet  to  the  room  in  which  a  light 
burns.  Oh,  1  love  him  dearly,  he  is  such  a  good 
old  fellow  :  LOLOTTE  M.  (aged  14). 

P.s.— I  should  like  to  know  the  meaning  of  a 
candy-putt. 

Which  of  you  will  tell  our  little  friend  all  about 
a  candy-pull.    She  must  write  again. 


CARROL  ROAD,  HIGHGATE  ROAD,  DARTMOUTH  PARK, 
LONDON,  ENGLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  am  very  sorry  to  trou- 
ble you  with  another  letter  so  soon,  but  when  I 
wrote  and  described  the  mat  I  did  not  expect  I 
should  have  about  twelve  letters  asking  for  pat- 
tern mats.  My  intention  in  writing  to  you  now 
is  to  ask  my  correspondents  to  be  patient,  as  it 
will  take  some  time  for  me  to  answer  all  their 
letters,  but  1  will  try  to  do  so  in  a  short  time. 
ANNIE  H.  SCOTT. 


STUDLEV  CASTLE,  WARWICKSHIRE,  ENGLAND. 

MY  DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  began  taking  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  in  monthly  last  Christmas, 
and  I  like  it  very  much.  Father  gave  me  last 
year's  volume  on  Christmas  Day.  I  think  I  like 
••  Rolf  House"  the  best.  I  have  two  sisters  and 
two  brothers.  I  am  the  eldest,  and  nine  years 
old.  We  have  four  ponies;  they  know  us  quite 
well,  and  come  to  the  hall  door  to  be  fed  with 
bread  and  sugar.  Mine  is  called  Ethel,  and  she 
is  such  a  good  little  thing  to  trot  along.  We 
have  also  three  little  dogs,  called  Pop,  Dina,  and 
Flo.  I  have  been  to  Scotland  twice.  We  used 
to  go  fishing  there  on  a  loch,  and  help  row  the 
boat.  In  the  summer  we  go  to  Bognor,  Sussex, 
and  have  great  fun  on  the  sands.  Last  year  mo- 
ther and  father  took  us  to  Brighton  from  there. 
We  went  to  the  Aquarium.  I  liked  seeing  the 
sea-lion  best,  but  my  sister  Ellen  liked  the  octo- 
pus. Mother  and  father  gave  us  a  silver  watch 
and  chain  on  our  last  birthdays,  and  my  brother 
has  a  Waterbury  one.  We  have  a  governess,  and 
do  lessons  at  home,  and  we  are  now  looking  for- 
ward to  our  Easter  holiday.  We  always  spend 
Christmas  with  grandpa;  he  lives  near  Coven- 
try. The  woods  are  so  pretty  now  with  the  prim- 
roses. I  remain,  dear  Postmistress,  yours  affec- 
tionately, ELIZABETH  W. 

HoNESDALE     PENNSYLVANIA 

I  live  in  Honesdale,  a  pretty  little  town  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  with  about 
eight  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  coal  depots  in  the  world.  It  is  a  valley, 
situated  between  two  large  hills.  Honesdale 
has  wide,  straight  streets,  and  is  called  ''Maple 
City,"  because  of  its  numerous  maple  -  trees, 
which  line  the  walk  in  every  direction.  We  have 
a  very  handsome  park,  with  a  large  fountain  arid 
a  soldiers'  monument.  I  am  in  the  Sixth  Grade, 
and  am  twelve  years  of  age.  FLORENCE  B. 


ROCOMBE,  TORQUAY,  ENGLAND. 

I  saw  in  the  magazine  for  February  80,  that 
some  of  the  Little  House-keepers  bad  lost  their 
receipt  for  chocolate  caramels,  and  having  one, 
which  I  think  is  very  good,  I  send  it.  though  I 
dare  say  some  one  has  been  kind  enough  to  satis- 
fy the  wants  of  the  Little  House-keepers  already. 

CHOCOLATE  CARAMELS. —One  half  pound  of 
grated  chocolate,  two  teacupfuls  of  sugar,  one 
half  cupful  of  milk  and  water,  one  half  cupful  of 
butter,  and  one  teaspoonful  of  alum. 

Here  is  also  a  nice  receipt  for 

LEMON  SYRUP. — One  pound  of  loaf-sugar,  one 
ounce  of  citric-acid,  and  the  rind  and  juice  of  one 
lemon.  Put  the  sugar  into  a  jug,  also  the  acid  ; 
then  pour  a  half -pint  of  boiling  water  on  it. 
Peel  the  lemon  very  thin,  and  squeeze  the  juice 
into  the  jug.  It  must  stand  for  about  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  must  then  be  strained  into  a  de- 
canter. It  can  theu  be  diluted  with  wat<T. 

E.  E.  MAY  F. 


STUTTGART,  GERMANY. 

I  want  to  write  and  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoy 
my  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  It  is  the  ni< -<-st 
paper  I  have  ever  seen.  My  mamma  is  writing 
this  for  me.  because  she  thinks  my  writing  is  not 
plain  enough.  My  little  brother  spencer  is  writ- 
ing. He  is  such  a  nice  little  boy,  and  we  all  love 
him.  Stuttgart  is  a  nice  city,  and  we  are  learn- 
ing German,  and  go  to  school.  I  take  music  les- 
sons, and  can  play  a  little.  I  hope  you  will  print 
this,  because  it  will  be  such  fun  to  see  it  in  dear 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  My  mamma  says  this 
is  a  silly  letter ;  I  am  very  sorry,  but  please  ex- 
cuse it.  There  are  a  great  many  American  peo- 
ple in  Stuttgart,  but  I"  like  the  Germans  better— 
they  are  so  kind.  Spencer's  letter  is  going  to  be 
much  nicer  than  mine,  but  do  please  print  this,- 


HAY  18,  1886. 


HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
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even  if  it  is  not  good.  The  weather  over  here  is 
dreadful,  or  has  been,  because  now  it  is  nice  and 
pleasant.  I  like  to  read  the  letters  in  the  back 

ofthebook;  they  are  sometimes  very  K 1     Wr 

had  a  lovely  Christmas  tree.  German  Christmas 
is  not  like  ours,  but  beautiful.  My  little  brother 
Clarence  is  such  a  nice  little  fellow.  He  will 
write  as  soon  as  he  is  old  enough.  Now,  good- 
by,  dear  Postmistress,  with  love,  BESSIE  G. 


THE  RESCUED  KITTENS. 

(A  TRUE  STORY.) 

Ev  EDWAIII. 

"Ah.  the  dear  little  cuddling  things!  How 
sweet  they  do  look  !  Just  see.  mammy — I  don't 
think  we  will  wake  them  up  even  for  supper." 

The  little  cuddling  things  referred  to  were  two 
kittens,  curled  up  and  fust  asleep,  the  head  of 
on?  pillowed  on  tin;  other,  while  tails  and  paws 
were  so  intermixed  you  could  scarcely  tell  which 
belonged  to  either  kitten.  Two  little  girls  were 
hanging  over  them.  They  were  the  daughters  of 
the  keeper  of  the  light-house  a  little  way  down 
from  sharpe's  Wharf,  "ii  thr  Rappahannock  Riv- 
er Queer-looking  little  girls  they  were,  dressed 
in  fadeil  calio  ies  t  hat  came  ill  >\vn,  without  flounce 
or  tuck  or  overskirt,  to  the  tops  of  their  heavy 
country -made  shoes,  their  hair  cut  short  just 
below  their  ears,  and  brushed  smoothly  down  to 
their  heads.  A  queer-looking  little  house  they 
lived  in,  too— a  ramshac-klety  little  tenement, 
raised  on  a  trestle-work  that  lifted  it  above  high- 
water  mark.  Above  hung  the  light-house  lamp, 
and  below  swung  two  or  three  weather-beaten 
old  boats.  These  boats  must  have  formed  most 
of  the  play-ground  these  two  little  girls  enjoyed, 
for  they  did  not  often  go  ashore,  and  though 
they  used  to  run  up  and  down  the  ladders,  and 
have  all  kinds  of  odd  ga.mes  on  the  boats,  I  am 
afraid  they  must  have  led  rather  a  lonely  life, 
especially  as  they  could  not  have  any  chickens 
to  take  care  of.  or  animals  of  any  kind.  So  it 
was  a  very  good  thing  for  them  when  one  night 
their  father,  who  had  been  ashore,  called  out  to 
them  in  his  bluff  voice  : 

"Cotne  here,  little  girls;  I  have  some  things 
for  you." 

They  went  to  him  and  ran  their  bands  into  his 
deep  great-coat  pockets,  but  then  drew  back  iu 
alarm. 

"  Why,  daddy."  said  Sarah  Ann,  "  what  is  it? 
It's  all  squashy." 

"Ha!  ha!"  laughed  their  father;  and  he  ran  his 
own  big  hands  in  and  brought  out  two  little  kit- 
tens, and  put  one  in  Sarah  Ann's  apron  and  one 
in  Lucy  Ellen's.  They  were  delighted,  and  car- 
ried them  to  their  mother  to  admire  and  feel  how 
soft  they  were,  and  then  they  were  fed,  and  while 
they  ate  the  little  girls  got  down  on  their  knees 
to  watch  them,  and  their  father  put  on  another 
chunk  of  light  wood  that  they  might  see  better, 
for  the  light-house  keeper  was  too  poor  to  burn 
candles,  but  the  pine  knots  on  his  hearth  threw 
a  bright  blaze  to  the  very  back  of  his  room. 

The  kittens  soon  became  great  pets.  As  the 
days  grew  shorter,  and  the  wind  louder  and 
colder,  the  little  girls  gave  up  playing  in  the 
boats,  and  had  to  spend  most  of  their  time  be- 
fore the  fire,  and  you  may  imagine  what  com- 
forts the  soft  little  pussies  were. 

One  day  as  the  light-house  keeper  was  fasten- 
ing his  boat  for  the  night,  some  fishermen,  row- 
ing past,  called  out  to  ask  if  he  were  not  afraid 
"his  old  last  year's  crow  nest"  would  come  down 
over  his  head  when  the  wind  blew  so  hard. 

"No."  he  answered,  cheerily;  "it  has  been 
here  as  lung  as  I  have,  and  I  reckon  it  will  be 
here  as  long  as  I  want,  it."  But  when  he  went 
upstairs  to  trim  and  fill  his  lamp  before  going  to 
bed,  and  looked  out  upon  the  dark  rushing  wa- 
ter, and  felt  the  house  swaying  with  the  wind, 
he  remembered,  a  little  anxiously,  the  fisher- 
men's words,  and  determined  to  make  a  move  at 
the  next  court  toward  having  a  new  light-house 
built. 

"Is  the  lamp  all  right?"  asked  his  wife  as  he 
came  iu. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  a  little  absently,  and 
went  up  to  the  window  to  look  once  more  out 
on  the  stormy  night. 

"  Why  don't  daddy  come  to  bed?"  asked  Lucy 
Ellen. 

"  Hush  !"  answered  her  mother.  "  He  is  think- 
ing of  the  boats  that  are  out  to-night,  and  of 
how  the  wind  blows." 

So  with  a  heart  made  thankful  for  their  hum- 
ble little  home  by  the  thought  of  the  dangers  of 
others— for  she  never  dreamed  of  there  being  dan- 
ger to  them  from  the  storm — she  put  the  children 
t"  bed.  and  then  stood  silently  by  the  fire  lest 
"he"  should  be  disturbed  in  his  thoughts.  Pre- 
sently she  said,  "  Husband,  aren't  you  coming  to 
bed?" 

"I  am  going  out  first,"  he  answered;  and  he 
put  on  his  great-coat  and  went  down  to  the  boat 
once  more,  rowed  out  a  little  way  into  the  river, 
and  then  looked  about  him.  The  water  was  un- 
usually high,  owing  to  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  and 
an  east  wind  that  was  blowing  the  waters  of  the 
bay  up  into  the  river.  The  trestle-work  was  cer- 
tainly old  and  weak.  He  rowed  around  once 
more,  and  wondered  if  the  old  hulk  would  stand 
this,  as  it  had  so  many  storms  before.  The  water 
was  still  rising,  and  the  clouds  were  driving  about 
thr  sky.  now  and  then  giving  a  glimpse  of  the 
storm-ridden  moon.  Then  came  a  sudden  gust ; 


the  house  shook  till  it  seemed  almost  to  turn 
round,  and  looking  out  toward  a  dark  object  in 
the  river,  he  saw  a  large  mass  of  heavy  beams 
floating  toward  him.  lie  looked  at  it  intently. 
Yes,  it  was  the  wreck  of  the  upper  wharf  that 
was  coming  down  upon  him. 

That  decided  him.  The  light-house  might,  in- 
deed, stand  the  storm,  but  it  would  he  down  in 
a  moment  if  the  mass  of  wharf  timbers  should 
strike  it.  He  knew  there  was  not  a  moment  to 
be  lost,  and  rowed  back  once  more  as  swiftly  as 
possible. 

"  Wife,"  he  said,  hurriedly,  as  soon  as  he  was 
once  more  in  the  house,  "you  must  wake  the 
children  and  get  them  dressed  right  away.  We 
must  get  out  o'  this  old  shell ;  it's  about  to  bu'st." 

"What?"  exclaimed  his  wife,  starting  up  in 
great  amazement. 

"We've  got  to  clear  out.  Don't  waste  your 
breath  asking  questions.  Just  put  some  clothes 
on  the  children." 

"Land  sakes  !"  cried  the  poor  woman.  "  Lucy 
Ellen  !  Lucy  Ellen  !  Sary  Ann !  Wake  up,  and 
put  your  clothes  on!  Our  house  is  a  coming 
down  over  our  heads!"  And  while  the  bewil- 
dered children  were  waking  up  and  rubbing  their 
eyes  open,  she  began  hustling  on  their  garments, 
so  that  no  time  might  be  lost. 

Meanwhile  her  husband,  who  had  carried  a  few 
of  their  most  necessary  articles,  and  was  storing 
them  in  the  boat,  called  to  her  to  come  immedi- 
ately, as  the  wharf  timbers  were  rapidly  gaining 
on  them.  In  a  very  few  moments  they  were  com- 
ing down  the  ladder,  and  silently  and  quickly  the 
father  helped  them  into  the  boat.  Then,  in  a  low, 
hoarse  voice  that  showed  how  anxious  lie  was,  he 
said,  "Are  we  ready  now?"  and  took  the  oars  up, 
eager  to  be  off. 

As  they  felt  they  were  leaving  their  old  home 
forever,  in  voluntarily  the  eyes  of  each  were  raised 
to  look  at  it  once  more,  and  there,  standing  iu 
the  doorway,  were  the  kittens,  their  heads  out- 
stretched, and  mewing  piteously  for  their  lives. 

"Oh,  the  kitties  !"  cried  Lucy  Ellen  and  Sary 
Ann,  both  in  a  breath,  and  they  began  to  cry. 

"Never  mind  the  kittens,"  said  their  mother; 

it  is  well  we  can  save  your  own  lives." 


to  be  begging  so  hard  for  theirs  too. 

The  light-house  keeper  laid  down  his  oars,  and 
tied  the  boat  once  more  to  the  trestle-work. 

"Land  sakes!"  cried  his  wife,  "you  wouldn't 
dround  us  all  for  the  kittens?" 

But  without  speaking,  her  husband  ran  up  the 
ladder,  seized  both  kittens,  and  with  them  cling- 
ing to  his  coat  came  back  again  in  a  moment; 
then  silently  and  in  breathless  haste  he  unlashed 
the  boat  once  more,  and  they  were  off. 

Presently,  as  they  were  speeding  over  the  trou- 
bled waves,  there  came  a  deep  sullen  sound,  a 
splash,  and  the  water  all  round  them  rose  and 
fell,  rocking  their  boat  like  a  stray  leaf  on  the 
tide.  The  light  house  was  down  !  Buttheywere 
riding  safely  in  their  little  cockle-shell,  and  now 
they  saw  lights  moving  around  on  the  shore,  and 
boats  were  coming  out  to  meet  them.  The  peo- 
ple from  around  the  upper  wharf,  fearing  the 
danger  to  the  light  house,  had  come  down  to  see 
about  them. 

A  few  moments  more,  and  the  frightened  crew 
of  the  little  boat  were  standing  safely  on  shore, 
kittens  and  all.  I  saw  a  gentleman  who  was 
among  those  who  went  to  their  help,  and  he  said 
they  were  very  thankful  for  their  escape,  and  did 
not  seem  to  feel  much  the  loss  of  all  their  world- 
ly goods ;  for  one  good  thing  about  having  very 
little  is  that  you  haven't  much  to  lose.  So,  though 
the  mother  did  moan  a  little  over  the  loss  of  "  her 
handsomest  quilt,  made  after  the  pattern  of  the 
rising  suu,"  they  were  nearly  as  well  off  as  ever, 
and  I  hope,  when  they  went  to  live  in  the  new 
light-house,  which  was  built  soon  after,  that  the 
two  kittens  were  very  diligent  iu  catching  rats 
and  mice  for  the  good  light-house  keeper  who 
had  risked  his  own  life  for  theirs. 


1st  now,  ail  l.ne  liees  aim  iiowers  ill  mooni. 

ish  you  could  see  it.  and  could  you  not  come  t 
;e  us  this  summer  ?  WILLIE  J. 

You  must  fancy  that  you  receive  a  visit  from 
me  every  week  when  you  turn  to  the  Post-office 
Box.  I  like  to  think  of  all  the  boys  and  girls  who 
are  my  little  friends,  the  wide  world  around. 


an  old  cat  that  had  four  kittens  :  three  of  them 
died  of  fits,  and  the  prettiest  of  them  was  hung 
it;  a  tree  in  front  of  our  house.  I  buried  him  be- 
hind the  house  uuder  some  cherry-trees. 

HAROLD  F. 


STUTTGART,  GBBMANY. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  am  a  little  boy  ten  years 
old,  and  I  am  so  interested  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  !  I  have  not  seen  many  letters  from 
Stuttgart,  and  I  do  hope  you  will  print  mine. 
This  is  a  splendid  city.  I  hear  German  spoken, 
and  I  hope  soon  to  speak  it.  The  German  boys 
wear  red  caps,  and  carry  fur  knapsacks.  I  have 
two  sisters,  Christine  and  Bessie,  and  a  little  bro- 
ther Clarence,  fifteen  months  old.  and  he  is  so 
cunning  !  My  birthday  was  the  same  day  as  the 
King's,  and  I  felt,  as  if  the  decorations  were  for 
me  too.  All  the  soldiers  had  on  their  best  uni- 
forms. Will  you  please  tell  me  where  Stonewall 
Jackson  died,  and  when?  SPENCER  G. 

General  Thomas  J.  Jackson  died  May  10,  1863, 
at  Chancellorsville,  Virginia.  U.S.A.  "Stone- 
wall" was  merely  an  affectionate  nickname  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  his  men. 


OPKI.IKA,  ALABAMA. 

I  am  a  little  boy  twelve  years  old.  I  go  to 
school,  and  study  algebra,  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy. Latin,  and  composition.  My  mother  would 
not  let  me  handle  a  gun  until  a  few  weeks  ago. 
when  my  father  allowed  me  to  go  hunting.  A 
great  many  of  the  birds  around  here  migrate  to 
the  North  in  February,  such  as  robins,  field-larks, 
and  blackbirds.  I  have  no  pets.  I  would  like  to 
correspond  with  a  boy  in  one  of  the  Western 
States.  THOMAS  L.  KENNEDY,  JUN. 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  NEW  JKBSKY. 

We  live  very  near  the  beach.  It  is  a  grand 
sight  to  see  the  waves  roll  in  at  high  tide.  In 
the  summer-time  I  like  the  sand  and  the  water. 
I  am  not  allowed  to  go  in  the  vvater  much,  but 
every  day,  when  it  does  not  rain,  I  am  on  the 
beach  with  my  bucket  and  shovel.  I  attend  a 
little  private  school;  I  study  geography,  spelling, 
reading,  and  grammar.  I  never  went  to  school 
before  ;  my  auntie  has  taught  me  at  home. 

MABEL  D. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

BURIED  CITIES. 

1  CEESar,  awakened  by  me.  shed  tears  o'er  the 
blond  one  by  the  Tiber.  2.  The  real  banyans  are 
hard  for  an  African  to  notch.  3.  As  be  passed 
our  garden,  verdant  with  grass,  he  cried,  "  Will 
this  satchel  enable  us  to  reach  the  car,  sonny,  or 
its  weight  prevent  our  doing  so  ?"  4.  That  dog  al- 
ways can  catch  the  rat,  and  drive  away  the  big 
hen  that  fights.  LONE  STAR. 

No.  5. 

TWO  EAST  SQUARES. 

1.— 1.  Always.  2.  A  low  place.  3.  Measures.  4. 
Repose. 

2.— 1.  A  light-giver.  3.  Space.  3.  To  repair.  4. 

Packets  of  paper.  BLUE-BEAKD. 

No.  3. 

DIAMOND. 

1.  In  November.  2.  A  domestic  animal.  3.  A 
fastening.  4.  A  kingdom  of  Europe.  5.  Desert. 
G.  A  bird.  7.  In  February.  LONE  STAR. 


No.  4. 

ENIGMA. 

My  first  is  in  darling,  not  in  dear. 
My  second  is  in  strange,  not  in  queer. 
My  third  is  in  frolic,  not  in  play. 
My  fourth  is  iu  Kate,  not  in  May. 

DAISY  M.  PETTIGREW. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  339 

No.  1.— Paris.    London.    Berlin.    Belfast.    Men- 
tone.    Bedford.    Bangor.    Waterford. 


No.  2.— 


CADI 
ARID 
DINE 
IDEA 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
fn.m  Eva  Bard.  Matie  Peters.  Julie  M.  F.,  George 
S  Caruthers,  Ellie  S..  C.  S.  Ransom.  Original  Puz- 
zle Club,  Cockade  City.  Charles  Campbell.  Flossie 
Nello  Mary  Wray  Benson.  Conrad  M.  Patten,  Car- 
men Rdel  Arbol,  Ilaisv  M  Pettigrew,  Cora  H 
Swan,  Victor  King,  J.  Gus  Bolander,  Blue-beard, 
Ben  Childers.  James  W.  W.  Lauber,  W.  F.  Mur- 
phy Beth  De  Witt.  Robert  H.  Muller.  Emma  L. 
Mu'ller,  Anna  P.  Schenck.  Joseph  Covell.  Lucille 
Smith  Gertie  Purdy,  Graney  Dahron,  F.  C.  Saw- 
yer, Lone  Star,  W.  L.  Joy,  and  Giles  Dow. 

[For  EXCHANGES,  fee  Z<1  and  M  pages  of  cover.'} 
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VOLUME  VIL 


SPRING-TIME. 

BY  MARY  E.  VANDYKE. 


)  "  I've  got  to  take  under  my  wins,  tra  la. 
OLD  HEN  TO  YOUNG  GOSLING,  -j     A  m~st  unattractive  young  thing,  tra  la." 


months  of  spring-time. 
J-     March  is  cross  and  crusty, 
Gusty  and  dusty. 
Do  not  be  like  him. 

April  is  uncertain  — 

Smiling  and  weeping, 
Never  promise  keeping, 
Always  some  new  whim. 

May  brings  us  blossoms, 

Bine  skies  and  breezes, 
Everything  that  pleases, 
Ever  blithe  and  gay. 

Youth  is  your  spring-time; 
Oh,  ye  lads  and  lasses, 
Watch  it  while  it  passes, 
And  try  to  be  like  May. 


THE   SLY   LITTLE   CATS    ARE    OUTWITTED    BY   THE   SPRY   LITTLE   RATS. 

••et  content.    2.  Her  natural  instincts  are  aroused,  likewise  her  partner.    3.  A  little  strategy— Tabby  undertakes  to  keep  the  rats  amused 
P.  Gnm  steals  around  to  their  rear.    4.  "  Hurry  up  !  I  can't  stand  this  much  longer  without  sneezing.'"    5.  The  strategy  is  a  complete  and 


"us  failure. 
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VOLUME  VII. 


SILENT  PETE;  OR,  THE  STOWAWAYS/ 

I1Y   Till-:   AUTHOR   OF 

•TOBY  TYLER."  "Mn.  STCBBS'S  BROTHER,"  " RAISING  THE  'PEARL,'"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

STRANGERS  AND  HOMELESS. 

\FTER  Abe  left  the  boys  they  walked  for  some  dis- 
tance,  not  heeding-  whether  they  were  going  in  the 

,lii linn   pointed  out  by  the  cook  or  not,  and  thinking 

only  that  they  were  strangers  in  a  great  city,  where  every 
one  else  looked  happy  in.  contrast  to  their  utter  loneli- 
ness 

"  Come,  Pete,  this  won't  ever  do!"  exclaimed  Jerry,  af- 
ter tin'  two  had  walked  on  for  some  time  in  mournful  si- 
lence,  "We  mustn't  be  travelling  round  here  like  sick 
rhiekens  just  because  we  can't  go  on  board  the  Clio  when 
we  ";et  tired.  Here  we  are  in  New  York,  old  boy,  just 
where  we've  been  wanting  to  be  so  long,  and  we  ought  to 
be  as  lively  and  happy  as  crabs." 

"  But,  Jerry,  it's  so  big,  and  there  are  so  many  people: 
Everybody  lo'oks  as  if  they  thought  we  had  no  business  to 
come,  and  huw  ever  shall  we  find  Aunt  Nannette  2" 

••  We'll  tind  her  sure  enough,"  said  Jerry,  with  an  as- 
sumption of  cheerfulness  he  was  far  from  feeling.  "I 
don't  just  know  how  we'll  do  it;  but  we  will.  If  the 
folks  ln>re  don't  like  it  because  we've  come,  why,  I'm  sor- 
ry for  'em,  'cause  you  see  they  can't  help  themselves  now 
thai  we're  here." 

"  But  where  are  we  going  ?" 

"  Up  where  Abe  told  us  to,  and  then  we'll  kind  o'  look 
round  and  see  what  to  do.  Perhaps  we'll  strike  some 
fellow  what  can  give  us  points.  But  ain't  this  a  pretty 
big  city  ?" 

"It's  too  big,  Jerry.  It  don't  seem  as  if  we'd  have  a 
chance  of  finding  anybody,  does  it  ?" 

"Well,  I'll  allow  that  the  thing  don't  look  so  awful 
easy;  but  then,  you  see,  we've  got  to  take  time  about  it. 
Say  !  I  reckon  that's  the  City  Hall  Abe  was  talking  about," 
he  added,  as  he  pointed  to  a  dirty  white  building,  in  front 
of  which  was  a  park,  and  around  which  could  be  seen 
boys  enough,  as  Jerry  said,  "  to  start  a  orphan  "sylum." 

••  Hi:  .! oh nny,  where'd  you  get  the  crippled  fiddle  ?" 

".list  look  aide  swells!" 

These  and  many  other  expressions,  hardly  more  elegant 
or  significant  of  good  feeling,  greeted  the  boys,  and  Jerry 
at  once  thought  of  the  warning  Felix  had  given  him, 
while  Pete,  accustomed  to  look  to  his  friend  for  protec- 
tion, nestled  close  by  his  side,  with  Sweetness  held  be- 
tween them  to  screen  it  from  the  blows  he  felt  certain 
would  follow  the  salutations.  It  was  while  Jerry  stood 
looking  around  him  in  bewilderment,  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand whether  it  was  a  declaration  of  war  or  good-natured 
chatF,  that  a  boy  larger  than  the  others  stepped  in  front  of 
the  .strangers,  and  asked,  in  a  friendly  tone: 

"  Were  you  going  into  the  pai-k  ?'' 

"  I  reckon  so;  but  didn't  'zactly  know,"  replied  Jerry, 
disposed  to  place  confidence  in  the  boy  who  had  spoken 
the  lirst  friendly  word  to  him. 

"Of  course  that's  where  you  want  to  go,"  said  the  boy, 
ileeiili-dly.     "  You're  strange  here,  ain't  you  :" 
Yi-s;  we've  just  come  up  from  New  Orleans." 

"  Got  any  money  ?" 

"A  little,"  replied  Jerry,  modestly. 

"Then  I  can  fix  everything  for  you  in  style.  You  see, 
I  don't  have  nothing  to  do  but  just  take  care  of  fellows 
who  come  from  New  Orleans,  and  I'll  put  you  through 
all  right.  Now  you  want  to  go  into  the  Park,  and  I'll 
see  that  you  can  do  it  for  five  cents.  The  price  is  put 
'way  clown  to  fellows  from  New  Orleans;  but  if  you 
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had  come  from  Yonkers  or  Cohoes,  it  would  cost  you  a 
quarter." 

It  is  possible  that  Jerry,  owing  to  the  hardships  of  the 
voyage  and  shipwreck,  may  have  appeared  at  that  mo- 
ment like  a  boy  who  was  unaccustomed  to  city  life;  but 
even  if  such  was  the  case,  he  soon  showed  that  he  could 
not  be  victimized  by  a  New-Yorker. 

"  I'll  kind  o'  take  the  run  of  the  place  for  a  while,"  lie 
said,  gravely,  "and  you  can  send  the  bill  up  the  first  of 
the  month.  I  shall  be  at  the  swellest  hotel,  whichever 
one  that  is." 

"Perhaps  you  think  duffers  from  New  Orleans  can  get 
into  this  here  park  without  a  ticket?"  said  the  boy,  angri- 
ly, and  doubling  up  his  fists  as  if  he  proposed  to  contest 
the  right  of  way. 

"Well,  I  hadn't  thought  much  about  it,  and  now  that 
I've  seen  it,  I'll  allow  that  it  ain't  worth  fighting  over." 

"Oh,  you're  scared,  eh  ?" 

"Scared  of  who?"  asked  Jerry,  looking  around  with 
pretended  anxiety,  as  if  to  see  some  one  of  whom  he 
would  have  reason  to  be  afraid.  "If  it's  the  park  you 
mean,  I  don't  see  anything  very  alarming  in  that  little 
thing.  Down  our  way  we  keep  such  as  them  by  the  doz- 
en to  give  away  to  fellows  from  the  North,  and  if  they  find 
fault  at  the  size,  we  throw  in  four  or  five  fighting  men 
like  you,  so  as  to  make  it  a  decent  present." 

"Oh,  you've  come  up  here  to  put  on  airs,  have  you? 
Well,  I'll  show  you  whether  you  can  or  not,"  and  the 
bully  stepped  nearer  to  Jerry  as  if  determined  to  provoke 
a  fight. 

Pete  clutched  Jerry's  arm  more  firmly,  as  he  whispered 
in  a  trembling  voice:  "Come  away;  you'll  get  into  a  fight 
if  you  don't,  and  there  are  so  many  of  them  that  you'll  get 
all  tore  up." 

"Don't  you  worry,"  replied  Jerry,  loud  enough  for  the 
crowd  to  hear  him.  " This  fellow  looks  to  me  a  good  deal 
like  the  Mayor  of  the  city;  but  all  the  same,  he  don't  want 
to  fight  when  he  knows  the  police  would  nab  him,  unless 
he  can  run  faster  than  I  think  for.  We  sha'n't  have  any 
trouble  here,  old  boy;  but  'most  any  other  time  when  he 
can  show  us  a  place  where  we  can  have  it  out,  I'll  give  his 
honor  what  he  wants,  just  for  fun." 

Jerry  spoke  so  unconcernedly,  and  as  if  a  fight  was  an 
every-clay  occurrence  with  him,  that  the  young  gentle- 
man who  had  been  especially  detailed  to  amuse  boys  from 
New  Orleans  thought  it  wise  not  to  push  the  stranger  too 
far,  and  he  said,  as  he  swaggered  up  the  street: 

"  I'll  meet  you  before  long,  young  fellow,  and  I'll  show 
you  something  you  never  saw  before." 

This  little  encounter  seemed  to  have  cheered  Jerry 
wonderfully.  He  had  had  many  of  them  in  his  own  city, 
although  he  had  not  always  succeeded  quite  as  well,  and 
the  feeling  of  homesickness  had  entirely  disappeared. 

"  We'll  take  in  this  five-cent  park,  and  then  we'll  get 
to  work.     New  York  ain't  so  very  bad  after  all,  is  it?" 
"If  only  we  can  find  Aunt  Nannette,"  said  Pete. 
"Of  course  we  can;  there's  no  trouble  about  that.     I 
was  afraid  the  boys  here  would  be  stuck  up  because  they 
lived  in  a  big  city;  but  you  can  see  they  ain't,  and  we'll 
come  out  all  right." 

There  was  not  very  much  to  be  seen  in  the  little  park, 
and  after  the  boys  had  walked  once  around  it,  Jerry  all 
the  time  comparing  it  unfavorably  with  what  might  be 
found  in  New  Orleans,  they  sat  on  the  City  Hall  steps  to 
decide  where  they  would  begin  work. 

"  There's  that  same  fellow  what's  been  following  us  all 
around,"  Jerry  said,  as  he  gazed  curiously  at  a  good  ua- 
tured-looking  boy  about  his  own  age  and  size,  who  was 
approaching  them  w'ith  his  face  wreathed  in  what  can  be 
called  nothing  less  than  a  broad  grin. 

"Say,  you  fellow,"  called  the  stranger,  while  he  was 
yet  quite  a  distance  away.  "Let  me  ask  you  something, 
will  YOU  '." 
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"Of  course  I  will;  why  don't  you  come  up  and  ask  it 
like  a  man  '." 

"I  didn't  know  as  you'd  want  anything  to  do  with  us 
fellows  after  what  you  said  to  Jigger  Sam,'' replied  the 
new-comer,  as  he  advanced  and  seated  himself. 

"Oh,  that  was  Jigger  Sam  that  wanted  to  sell  me 
tickets  to  come  into  the  park,  was  it  ?" 

"Yes,  and  he  can  dance  the  greatest  jig  you  ever  saw.'' 

"  Well,  I  don't  think  very  much  of  him  anyway.  What 
was  it  you  wanted  to  ask  me?'' 

"  Say,  don't  you  want  somebody  to  show  you  round  the 
city,  and  tell  you  who  all  the  fellows  are  ?  You  said  you'd 
just  come  up  from  New  Orleans,  and  if  you  have,  you  can't 
know  much  about  New  York." 

"Look  here."  said  Jerry,  sternly,  rising  to  his  feet  and 
standing1  directly  in  front  of  the  boy,  "are  you  one  of 
them  fellows  that's  been  sorted  out  to  take  care  of  folks 
from  down  our  way,  like  that  Jigger  Sam?" 

"No,  no;  I  ain't  a-try ing  to  play  any  such  games  on  you 
as  he  did,"  replied  the  boy,  alarmed  by  Jerry's  threatening 
attitude.  "I'm  only  Bill  Chick.  I  thought  you  might 
like  to  know  some  fellow  that  could  tell  you  all  about 
things,  and  if  you  do,  I'll  post  you  up  in  first-class  style." 

"  What  do  you  want  for  posting  us?"  asked  Jerry,  sus- 
picious as  to  the  intentions  of  this  would-be  friend. 

"  I  don't  want  nothing — honest  Injun  I  don't.  I'll  tell 
you  why  I'd  like  to  go  round  with  you:  Jigger  and  all  his 
gang  are  down  on  me,  and  they  rough  it  in  whenever  they 
get  a  chance.  Now  you  backed  Jigger  right  straight  out, 
and  if  I  was  with  you,  he  wouldn't  dare  to  pick  on  me." 

"Oh,  that's  it,  is  it?"  and  Jerry  seemed  relieved  to  learn 
that  his  friendship  was  not  sought  for  any  more  danger- 
ous purpose.  "Well,  I  suppose  you  can  stay  with  Pete 
and  me  if  you  want  to;  but  you'll  have  to  snoop  round 
by  yourself  for  something  to  eat." 

"I'll  do  that  fast  enough,"  was  Master  Bill's  reply. 

"  How  long  have  you  lived  here  ?"  Jerry  asked,  a  happy 
thought  having  occurred  to  him  as  to  how  Billy  could  be 
made  useful. 

"Never  lived  anywhere  else." 

"Then  perhaps  you  know  where  Pete's  Aunt  Nannette 
lives." 

"Who's  she?" 

"Why,  just  Aunt  Nannette,"  said  Jerry,  impatiently. 

"Aunt  Nannette,"  said  Master  Chick,  musingly,  and  as 
if  very  anxious  to  give  his  new  acquaintances  this,  the 
first  information  for  which  they  had  asked.  "  If  it  was 
any  other  name,  I  could  'most  told  you  right  out.  I 
don't  suppose  Mother  Harker  would  do,  would  she  ?  I 
know  her,  and  could  take  you  right  where  she  lives." 

"Of  course  she  wouldn't,"  replied  Jerry,  indignantly ; 
and  then  assuming  a  more  confidential  tone,  he  added, 
"We've  come  up  here  just  to  find  Pete's  aunt,  and  we've 
got  to  do  it  somehow." 

"  Has  she  got  a  big  nose  with  a  wart  on  it,  and  does  she 
take  snuft'  pretty  much  all  the  time  ?"  asked  Billy,  eagerly, 
as  if  he  was  on  the  brink  of  an  important  discovery. 

"I  don'  know.     Why  ?" 

"'Cause  I  know  a  woman  like  that  down  in  Vesey  Street 
Market,  and  I  wouldn't  wonder  if  she  was  just  the  one 
you're  looking  for." 

"What  makes  you  think  so?" 

"Nothing,  only  it  might  be  her  as  well  as  anyone  else; 
now  mightn't  it  ?" 

Jerry  did  not  know  how  to  answer  the  question,  and 
Pete  hadn't  the  slightest  idea  as  to  what  his  aunt  looked 
like;  but  he  thought  it  would  be  well  to  ask  the  woman 
herself. 

' '  That's  just  what  we  will  do,"  said  Jerry.  ' '  You  show 
us  where  she  is.  Bill,  and  we'll  go  to  see  her  now." 

"It  '11  be  a  big  thing  if  we  get  hold  of  her  as  easy  as 
this,"  Jerry  said,  as  they  walked  rapidly  along,  obliged  to 
exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  keep  pace  with 


Master  Chick.  "I'd  be  willing  to  stay  round  here  a 
month  just  to  prevent  Jigger  from  picking  on  Bill  if  he 
does  find  your  folks,  and  won't  you  'stouish  her  when  you 
tell  her  who  you  are  ?" 

Pete  was  too  much  excited  to  speak;  he  pressed  for- 
ward as  rapidly  as  possible,  fully  believing  that  their 
search  would  soon  be  at  an  end.  Both  he  and  Jerry 
looked  wofully  disappointed,  however,  a  short  time  after- 
ward, when  Master  Chick  came  to  a  halt  and  pointed  to  a 
most  disagreeable  old  woman  a  short  distance  away,  who 
was  then  busily  engaged  in  taking  snuff. 

"  There  she  is !"  Billy  exclaimed,  triumphantly.  "  There 
she  is,  and  now  you  can  tell  whether  she  looks  anything 
like  your  aunt  or  not." 

Jerry  said  nothing;  he  was  decidedly  disappointed  in 
the  appearance  of  this  possible  relative  of  his  friend,  and 
he  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 

"  I  don't  believe  that  is  her,"  replied  Pete,  in  answer  to 
the  mute  question.  "She  don't  look  anything  like  my 
mother,  and  I  reckon  we'd  better  not  ask  her." 

"Oh  yes,  let's  find  out  now  that  we've  come  so  far. 
She  may  be  a  good  deal  better'n  she  seems,"  said  Billy, 
quickly.  "  You  wait  here,  and  I'll  ask  her." 

"I  hope  that  woman  ain't  my  aunt,"  said  Pete,  in  a 
tone  of  distress,  as  Master  Chick  ran  rapidly  across  the 
street.  "She  don't  look  nice  at  all,  does  she ?" 

"  Well,  she  ain't  no  great  beauty,"  replied  Jerry,  re- 
flectively, "and  I  never  thought  much  of  folks  that  was 
always  taking  snuff;  but  then  she  maybe  all  right." 

By  this  time  Master  Chick  had  engaged  the  old  lady  in 
conversation,  and  from  her  animated  expression  and 
threatening  gestures  it  was  quite  evident  that  she  be- 
lieved the  boy  was  trying  to  make  sport  of  her.  In  fact, 
before  Billy  had  been  talking  with  her  three  minutes  she 
attempted  to  box  his  ears,  and  it  was  only  through  his 
activity  that  he  escaped  the  punishment. 

"She  says  she  hain't  your  aunt,"  he  cried,  as  he  came 
up  to  where  Pete  and  Jerry  were  anxiously  awaiting  the 
result  of  the  interview;  "  but  I  don't  believe  her.  How 
does  she  know,  when  she  didn't  hardly  look  at  you?" 

"  I  reckon  she  knows  what  her  own  name  is,"  said  Jer- 
ry, decidedly,  "and  I'm  glad  she's  no  relation,  'cause  if  she 
had  been  I'd  a  thought  we'd  made  a  big  mistake  in  com- 
ing all  the  way  from  New  Orleans." 

"Now  what  are  you  going  to  do ?"  Master  Chick  asked. 

"I  suppose  we  ought  to  get  to  work,"  said  Jerry, 
thoughtfully.  "We  haven't  got  much  money,  and  it 
never  'd  do  to  let  every  cent  go  while  we're  up  here  in  a 
strange  place,  so  we  must  earn  some  more." 

"How  are  you  going  to  do  it?" 

"Pete  will  play  on  the  fiddle,  and  I'll  try  to  sing. 
Where's  the  best  place  for  us  to  begin  ?" 

"I'll  take  you  wyhere  you  can  earn  no  end  of  money. 
'Most  all  the  hand-organ  men  go  there.  Where'll  you 
sleep  to-night?" 

' '  I  don'  know — 'most  any  place.  Do  ycu  know  a  good 
chance  ?" 

"Well,  you'd  think  I  did  if  you  should  see  it  once. 
Me  and  Jim  Barrow  gets  a  whole  room  to  ourselves  for 
fifty  cents  a  week,  and  it's  got  a  bed  and  a  chair,  and 
pretty  nigh  a  whole  looking-glass." 

"Fifty  cents  a  week  for  all  that?"  exclaimed  Jerry, 
absolutely  dazzled  by  the  idea  of  so  much  magnificence  at 
such  a  low  price. 

"Yes,  sir,  and  it's  in  a  reg'lar  house,  with  a  key  to  the 
door.  I'll  take  you  up  there  if  you  want  to  look  at  it." 

"Well,  we'd  like  such  a  place,"  said  Jerry,  hesitating- 
ly; "but,  you  see,  I  allowed  that  we'd  sleep  round  'most 
anywhere.  Do  the  policemen  make  a  fuss  if  they  find 
you  in  wagons  or  in  the  park  ?" 

"  You'd  know  mighty  quick  if  you  was  to  try  it.  The 
police  is  getting  awful  down  on  the  fellows,  and  if  they 
find  us  stowed  away  anywhere  they  think  we  hadn't 
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to  be,  they  rough  it  in  pretty  bad.  Suppose  you 
come  up  and  look  at  my  room?" 

Jerry  decided  that  lie  would  accept  the  invitation,  al- 
though it  seemed  to  him  very  much  like  throwing  money 
away  to  spend  it  for  a  room,  when  there  were  so  many 
places  mi  the  streets  in  which  a  boy  could  sleep.  Had  he 
been  alone,  he  would  not  have  entertained  the  idea  of 
hirinjr  a  room  for  a  single  moment;  hut  to  have  Pete  ill- 
treated  liya  policeman  was  more  than  he  could  endure, 
and  lie  concluded  to  follow  Master  Chick's  example. 

The  house  in  which  Billy  lived  was  not  far  from  the 
City  Hall,  and  if  its  exterior  was  not  all  in  appearance 
that  one  could  ask  for,  it  was  better  than  Pete's  parents 
had  occupied  in  New  Orleans,  therefore  Jerry  thought 
it  safest  to  ask  a  few  questions  before  entering. 

"  This  looks  kinder  swell,  and  I  don't  want  to  get  into 
a  place  where  I've  got  to  go  round  like  a  nob.  Do  they 
make  you  agree  to  keep  dressed  up  all  the  time  :" 

"  Of  course  they  don't,''  replied  Bill,  quickly.  "  Look 
at  me;  I'm  fixed  about  as  well  as  the  other  fellows  that 
live  here."  Billy's  "fixing"  consisted  of  a  pair  of  trou- 
sers with  suspenders,  a  shirt,  and  a  portion  of  a  vest,  all 
in  a  more  or  less  soiled  condition ;  but  he  believed  that 
the  suspenders  lent  an  air  of  general  magnificence  to  the 
whole  costume,  since  they  were  gorgeously  colored  with 
red  and  green.  "  I  hain't  combed  my  hair  for  a  week, 
and  they  never  said  anything  to  me,"  he  added. 

"Then  we'll  go  in, "said  Jerry,  and  Master  Chick  led 
the  way  into  the  house  and  up  to  the  third  story,  where 
he  displayed  his  room  with  a  great  flourish,  feeling  quite 


certain  that  his  New  Orleans  friends  would  be  filled  with 
wonder  and  surprise. 

Billy  was  anxious  that  the  boy  upon  whom  he  relied 
to  protect  him  from  Jigger  Sam  should  live  in  the  same 
house  with  him,  and  without  waiting  to  hear  Jerry's  views 
on  the  matter,  he  called  the  landlady  to  show  his  two 
friends  a  room.  It  so  chanced  that  the  apartment  adjoin- 
ing the  one  occupied  by  Master  Chick  was  vacant,  and 
this  was  offered  to  Jerry,  who,  after  a  whispered  consul- 
tation with  Pete,  decided  to  hire  it  at  once. 

"Now  all  we've  got  to  do  is  to  earn  money  enough  to 
pay  for  this  place,  and  to  buy  us  something  to  eat,"  said 
Jerry,  after  the  landlady  had  left  her  new  tenants. 
"  We've  got  things  pretty  fine  so  far,  but  we  mustn't  try 
to  put  on  too  much  style,  or  we  shall  fail  up,  sure,  like 
Tony  Dauphin  did  when  he  thought  he  wasn't  swell 
enough,  and  bought  half  of  Felix's  shed  to  sleep  in." 

Billy  thought,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  had  settled 
down,  it  would  be  the  proper  thing  to  have  a  dinner,  or 
an  excursion ;  but  Jerry  objected,  saying: 

"  See  here,  Billy  Chick,  when  we've  got  money  in  the 
bank,  or  when  we've  found  Aunt  Nanuette,  we  can  afford 
to  loaf;  but  just  now  we've  got  too  much  to  do,  and  it  ain't 
no  kind  of  use  for  you  to  talk.  Will  you  come  and  show 
us  where  we  ought  to  go,  or  must  you  sit  down  here  fuss- 
ing about  what  you  haven't  any  money  to  pay  for." 

"  Oh,  I'll  go  with  you,  of  course,"  replied  Billy,  quick- 
ly. "I  was  only  thinking  what  a  good  time  we  might 
have,  and  you  could  see  all  the  boys." 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


THE  COURTSHIP  OF  THE  WRENS. 

BY  MARGARET  E.  SAXGSTER. 

ISTEN,  listen  to  the  singing  from  yonder  apple-tree, 
Where  the  honey  of  the  blossoms  tempts  the  coming  of  the  bee; 
And  look,  atilt  among  the  leaves,  the  jaunty  little  bird! 
A  lover  he,  with  wooing  song  the  sweetest  ever  heard. 

"Oh,  hear  me,  Jenny.  Jenny  Wren,"  in  silver  notes  he  cries. 
Perverse  she  turns  away  her  head,  and  not  a  note  replies, 
Till  louder,  sweeter,  rings  the  song:  "I  love  3rou,  love  you  best, 
And  you  must  be  my  little  bride,  ami  help  me  build  the  nest." 
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"Tis  you  must  help  me,  sir,  you  mean?"  at  last  she  deigns  to  say; 

And  off  they  fly  to  choose  a  place,  all  in  the  merry  Mav— 

A  dainty  little  cradle  that  shall  swing  upon  the  bough 

When  the  blossom  wreaths  have  fallen  that  are  shining  on  it  now. 

Listen,  listen,  children,  to  the  wooing  of  the  bird, 
The  sweetest,  merriest  little  song  that  ever  children  heard, 
And  watch  with  bright  eyes  open  the  building  of  the  nest, 
Where  the  mother  bird  will  cherish  the  eggs  "beneath  her  breast. 
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MORE  WORDS  IN  THE  SADDLE. 

BY    COLONEL    THEODORE    A.   DODGE,   U.S.A. 

VND  now,  before  we  say  good-by,*  we  will  take  a  ride 
together.     You,  Dick,  must  let  Polly  ride  Don.     The 
lady  should  always  have  the  best  and  safest  mount.     I 
will  lend   you   my   new   cob  Punchinello,  who  is   head- 
strong enough  to  suit  the  most  ambitious  boy,  and  will 
be  as  much  of  a  handful  as  you  want.      I  will  ride  Pa- 
troclus,  the  perfect,  my  daily  companion  for  seven  years, 
who  knows  all  that  a  horse 
should    know,    never    has 
done  a  wrong1  thing,  seen  a 
sick  day.  or  taken  a  lame 
step.     Few  horses  have  so 
good  a  record. 

Of  course,  Dick,  you 
know  how  to  mount  a  lady. 
I  will  stand  at  Don's  head, 
though  indeed  he  does  not 
need  watching'.  He  is  fond 
of  a  girl  rider,  for  he  is  sure 
of  gentle  treatment,  which 
all  boys  do  not  give  him, 
and  perhaps  a  lump  of  sug- 
ar. Come,  Polly,  stand 
here,  close  by  your  saddle, 
and  facing  Don's  head.  Put 
your  right  hand  on  the  up- 
per horn  and  your  left  on 
Dick's  shoulder,  who  will 
stand  facing  you ;  place 
your  left  foot  in  Dick's 
hand,  and  when  he  counts 
one,  two,  three,  spring  up- 
ward ;  he  will  help  lift  you, 
and — there  you  are  safely 
in  your  seat.  Now  put 
your  right  leg  over  the  up- 
per and  your  left  knee  un- 
der the  leaping  horn,  and 
Dick  will  adjust  your  foot 
in  the  stirrup :  pull  the  folds 
of  your  skirt  straight,  so  as 
to  be  comfortable,  take  your 
reins  and  whip,  and  you 
are  your  own  mistress,  and 

Don's  too.     Dick  and  I  soon  mount,  and  we  are  at  your 
service. 

In  the  South  they  have  mounting  blocks,  for  ladies 
ride  alone  a  great  deal,  and  a  clever  girl  can  mount  from 
a  fence  or  stump  if  her  pony  is  quiet.  But  ladies  are  not 
as  independent  now  as  years  ago,  when  they  rode  astride 
like  men.  I  used  to  know  an  old  lady,  Grafin  zu  Dohna, 
in  Silesia,  who  in  her  youth  always  rode  thus.  Their 
costumes — wide  Turkish  trousers,  with  a  long  skirt  on  both 
sides — were  quite  picturesque.  One  can  still  find  pictures 
of  them  in  old  books,  prancing  along  very  gayly.  I  think 
it  is  a  good  plan  for  little  girls  to  learn  bare-back,  like 
hoys,  for  they  get  accustomed  to  a  sort  of  balance  on  the 
horse;  but  when  they  come  within  hail  of  young  lady- 
hood they  must  sober  down  to  a  side-saddle. 

We  will,  if  you  please,  walk  our  horses  for  a  mile  or 
so.  Many  young  beasts  are  rather  gay  on  first  going  out, 
but  it  is  well  to  teach  them  to  walk  until  we  find  that 
everything  is  in  proper  trim.  Dick,  you  ride  on  Polly's 
right.  The  safer  side  is  certainly  the  left,  for  your  right 
hand  is  then  nearest  her,  and  in  case  of  need  I  have 
known  a  man  to  bodily  lift  a  lady  clear  of  her  saddle; 
but  fashion  dictates  the  right  side.  Eemember,  too,  that 

*  See  Colonel  Dodge's  articles,  "  In  the  Saddle,"  published  iu  HAR- 
PER'S YOCNG  PEOPLE,  Xos.  335  and  3."6. 


it  is  the  lady's  option  to  give  the  pace,  and  her  every  wish 
should  be  your  law.  You  must  not  leave  her  side,  and 
only  danger  should  allow  you  to  exert  your  own  will. 
Nothing  is  more  ung.-illant  than  to  cross  your  Amazon's 
choice  or  to  leave  her  side  for  a  moment.  It  is  only 
''Sunday  riders"  who  go  stringing  along  the  road  at  a 
breakneck  pace.  Expert  horsemen  ride  close  togeth- 
er, and  slowly,  as  a  rule,  so  as  to  indulge  in  pleasant 
talk. 

Now  let  us  start  into  a  modest  trot.      Gather  up  your 


DON    AND    HIS    RIDER. 


reins,  snaffle  most,  and  a  steady  "Come,  Don!"  will  suf- 
fice. Southern  horses  are  taught  to  trot  when  you  pull 
their  mane.  I  prefer  a  word  or  a  sign  of  the  reins.  Pa- 
troclus  will  go  half  a  dozen  gaits,  and  change  from  any  one 
to  any  other  by  a  very  slight  sign  of  the  reins  or  a  word. 
I  shall  drop  behind  you,  Polly,  to  see  how  you  rise  to 
your  trot.  Some  girls  need  to  go  fast  to  rise  well,  but 
this  shows  lack  of  skill.  You  can,  I  see,  rise  to  a  slow 
trot,  and  well  too.  Your  backbone  is  straight  over  Don's. 
Now  don't  lean  forward  quite  so  much,  nor  sit  back  too 
stiff,  and  you'll  do  admirably. 

Ah,  Dick,  I  thought  Punch  would  keep  you  busy. 
He's  a  very  rogue  for  shying  till  he  finds  out  that  you're 
not  timid.  But  don't  be  angry.  A  blow  will  only  make 
him  worse  next  time.  Reason  with  him,  and  tell  him  not 
to  be  foolish.  It  is  the  tone  of  your  voice  does  it.  Shy- 
ing may  generally  be  overcome  by  firm  kindness,  unless, 
indeed,  it  comes  from  bad  eyes;  it  never  can  by  rough 
usage.  I  have  worked  weeks  sometimes  to  make  a  horse 
forget  a  single  unnecessary  cut  of  the  whip. 

Here  we  come  to  a  soft  stretch  of  dirt-road.  Shall  we 
take  a  canter  ?  Polly,  draw  up  your  curb  a  bit,  not  too 
tight,  but  enough  to  bring  in  Don's  head,  and  at  the  same 
minute  lift  your  reins  so  as  to  gather  him,  and  touch  him 
with  your  heel.  There,  that  sends  him  into  a  canter,  with 
the  right  shoulder  leading,  which  is  easier  for  a  girl. 
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Now,  steady!  We  don't  want  to  rush  into  a  gallop.  Any 
plug  can  gallop.  Only  the  well-trained  hack  is  able  or 
willing  to  put  a  twelve-mile  gallop  into  a  five-mile  canter, 
and  when  he  does  there  is  nothing  so  agreeable.  Handle 
your  reins  lightly,  so  that  Don  will  mouth  his  bit  as  he 
canters,  and  you  can  hold  him  with  a  silken  skein.  But 
1'mirli.  you  see,  is  obstinate,  and  needs  muscle  :  *he  has 
not  been  well-bitted.  There  is  no  pace  capable  of  finer 
-radations  than  the  canter.  Well  performed,  it  is  the 
in.  >st  exquisite  of  motions.  A  loose-jointed,  ten-mile  rush 
is  not  worthy  the  name  of  canter.  There  should  be  a  per- 
fecl  and  slow  rhythm  to  the  feet,  as  well  as  a  vigorous, 
springy  action. 

What  do  you  say  to  crossing  the  fields  here  and  mak- 
ing a  bee-line  for  the  highway?  Hold  hard,  and  let  us 
take  our  bearings.  This  field  won't  do,  for  on  the  other 
side,  you  see,  is  a  wall  laid  in  cement,  with  sharp-edged 
cap-stones.  I  never  like  to  let  a  girl  take  any  but  easy 
jumps,  and  don't  like  dangerous  ones  myself  as  well  as 
when  I  was  a  boy.  The  next  field,  I  notice,  has  a  low 
wall  on  this  side  and  an  easy  fence  on  the  other,  and 
we  can  skirt  the  marshy  lowland  and  find  a  narrow  place 
to  jump  yonder  brook.  It  is  not  more  than  five  feet  wide 
in  places.  Now,  Dick,  you  and  Punch  lead,  so  as  to  make 
Don  jump  free.  Never  fear  Punch;  all  he  wants  is  a 
little  rein.  Select  that  place  where  the  wall  is  low,  and 
take  it  moderately  after  you  land.  Polly,  do  you  forget 
everything  except  to  lean  back,  grip  your  horns  for  all 
you  are  worth,  and  let  Don  have  his  head.  Loosen  your 
curb  before  you  start.  Now,  Dick!  See  Punch  go  at  it 
shaking  his  head  for  very  delight!  Over  he  is!  Now  for 
you,  Polly !  Leave  Don  to  himself,  and — brava,  pretty ! 
You  sat  that  well,  though  your  hat  did  get  knocked  over 
your  eyes.  Hold  hard,  Dick.  If  Punch  goes  on  that 
way,  we  shall  bid  good-by  to  him  and  you  for  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon.  Pull  him  down.  We  are  not  steeple- 
chasing.  Keep  to  the  right  of  the  danrj  ground,  well  up 
the  slope,  and  make  for  that  panel  in  the  fence  \vhere  the 
top  rail  is  gone. 

You  hold  on,  Polly,  till  you  see  Dick  well  across  be- 
fore you  follow.  If  he  should  come  down,  you  might 
land  atop  of  him  else.  I  will  take  the  panel  next  to  you. 
and  we  will  go  it  neck  and  neck.  Steady  him  down. 
Never  go  wildly  at  a  jump.  Always  keep  to  a  gait 
such  that  your  horse  feels  you  are  cool-headed,  and  he 
will  be  so  too.  Let  him  do  his  own  work.  This  "lift- 
ing"' a  horse  is  only  for  the  very  expert.  If  he  knows 
from  your  reins  that  your  heart  is  in  the  right  spot,  he 
will  jump  boldly;  and  if  it  isn't,  he  will  guess  it  sure, 
and  probably  refuse.  Here  we  come.  Now  for  it!  Good 
again!  Polly,  you  are  a  trump!  That  was  strong  three 
feet.  We  will  brisk  up  into  a  hand-gallop  across  this  pret- 
ty meadow  and  over  the  brook — ditch  doesn't  sound  well 
— which  is  just  beyond  us.  Dick,  let  Polly  have  the 
place  to  the  left  of  the  bushes.  The  take-off  is  firm 
there,  and  a  trifle  higher  than  the  landing  bank.  We 
can  all  go  together  as  well  as  not.  Watch  the  horses' 
ears  as  they  see  the  water  ahead.  Never  fear;  they  will 
all  take  it  handily  in  company,  though  Don  might 
not  do  so  alone.  Give  him  a  word  of  cheer,  Polly,  to 
make  him  feel  that  all's  well.  Now,  then — over  we 
are.  Didn't  you  feel  like  a  swallow  on  the  wing  ?  Is 
there  anything  like  it?  Let  us  pull  down  and  take  it 
easy. 

And  now,  as  we  walk  along  over  the  soft  turf,  or  pause, 
indeed,  a  few  minutes  while  our  nags  get  a  nibble  of  the 
fresh  young  grass,  I  want  to  spin  you  a  yarn  about  a  real 
Don  and  his  plucky  boy  rider  whom  I  have  learned  to 
know  since  I  named  our  pony  Don.  This  little  beast, 
whose  full  name  is  Don  Bucephalus,  grew  up  on  the  pam- 
pas of  the  Argentine  Republic,  on  a  ranch  where  some 
fifty  thousand  sheep  were  herded,  with  lambs  for  play- 
mates, and  the  horizon  alone  to  fence  him  in.  He  was 


given  to  the  Captain  of  an  American  schooner  which  made 
a  yearly  trip  to  Rosario  for  fruits  and  other  products  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata  country.  The  only  way  in  which  Don 
could  be  got  on  board  was  to  rig  a  tackle  to  the  yard-arm, 
put  him  in  a  sling — which  is  a  broad  band  around  the 
body,  held  in  place  by  straps  front  and  rear— and  hoist 
him  up.  But  Don  was  so  frightened  when  he  found  him- 
self in  mid-air  that  he  struggled  loose  from  the  sling,  and 
took  a  header  into  the  river.  They  fished  him  out,  and 
on  the  second  trial  he  was  wise  enough  to  keep  quiet; 
for  Don  is  something  of  a  philosopher.  Once  on  deck, 
he  was  put  in  a  huge  box,  just  wide  enough  to  squeeze 
him  into,  so  that  the  sides  should  hold  him  steady  when 
the  ship  pitched.  Here  Don  stood  two  long  months,  asleep 
or  awake,  with  his  head  and  tail  alternately  bobbing  out 
of  the  ends  of  his  novel  "box  stall,"  as  the  schooner 
rolled  to  and  fro  over  the  waves. 

Sailors  are  always  fond  of  pets,  and  Don  was  a  prime 
favorite.  The  crew  fed  him  on  hay  as  long  as  the  supply 
they  had  taken  on  board  lasted,  and  then  on  potato  peel- 
ings and  ship's  biscuit.  Finally  Boston  Harbor  was  made, 
and  Don  found  release  from  his  prison.  Every  one  sup- 
posed that  this  wild  pampas  pony  would  be  frightened 
out  of  his  wits  at  the  novel  sights  of  a  city.  But  Don 
had  too  much  wit  to  be  frightened,  and  was  too  much 
of  a  citizen  of  the  world  to  show  surprise,  if  he  felt 
any;  he  simply  ignored  the  whole  proceedings,  and  be- 
haved as  if  he  had  long  ago  divined  it  all.  He  walk- 
ed through  Boston  streets  probably  feeling  akin  to  its 
intellectual  atmosphere,  stared  the  locomotive  out  of 
countenance  when  he  was  put  on  the  cars  to  be  taken 
to  his  new  home,  and  accepted  everything  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

The  Captain's  people  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
the  little  fellow,  and  sold  him  for  a  song  to  a  young  bank 
clerk,  whom,  though  Don  is  only  twelve  and  one-half 
hands  high,  he  managed  to  carry  without  effort.  Once, 
indeed,  he  ran  a\vay  with  him,  and  on  another  occasion 
was  put  into  a  race,  in  which,  though  beaten,  he  ran  his 
three  furlongs  in  forty-eight  seconds  with  his  owner  in 
the  saddle.  On  this  gentleman's  death,  soon  after,  poor 
Don  fell  into  cruel  hands,  whose  unreasonable  treatment 
he  repaid  with  many  spirited  and  resentful  pranks,  thus 
earning  the  reputation  of  treachery — a  vice  quite  foreign 
to  his  nature.  Finally  good  fortune  cast  his  lot  with  his 

present  owner,  Master  Alfred  B ,  of  Fall  River,  then 

only  seven  years  old. 

Alfred  had  never  ridden,  but  he  had  the  stuff  in  him  of 
which  riders  are  made,  and  the  first  day  he  tried  racing 
Don  against  his  older  brother's  big  pony.  Not  knowing 
Don's  temper — indeed,  knowing  nothing  of  riding — he 
struck  him  with  a  stick.  The  spirit  of  the  pampas  rose 
at  once  in  revolt.  Off  went  Don  like  the  wind,  leaving 
the  other  pony  far  in  the  rear,  threading  the  mazes  of  a 
funeral  procession,  and  bringing  every  one  to  the  scene 
where,  like  John  Gilpin  of  old,  this  curly-pated  young- 
ster ran  his  race. 

"The  dogs  did  bark,  the  children  screamed, 

Up  flew  the  windows  all ; 
And  every  soul  cried  out,  '  Well  done !' 
As  loud  as  he  could  bawl." 

But  Alfred  was  in  no  whit  dismayed.  He  stuck  to 
Don  like  a  trump  as  he  flashed  along  the  road  for  nearly 
three  miles,  kept  his  head  and  seat,  and  finally  pulled 
him  up.  When  he  got  home  he  mildly  observed,  "I 
think  I  won't  ride  any  more  to-day,  mamma."  And  when 
his  mother,  surprised,  asked  what  had  happened,  he  told 
her  Don  had  run  away,  and  added,  "But  I  staid  on, 
mamma,  and  I  think  he  was  getting  tuckered." 

Every  one  now  protested  that  it  was  too  dangerous  a 
thing  to  keep  Don,  but  the  boys  had  no  such  fears,  and 
Don  staid.  In  a  short  while  he  found  that  he  was  among 
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friends, where  he  need  not  fight  for  existence,  and  all  that 
was  sweet  in  him  came  out  to  repay  the  children's  petting. 
He  is  by  nature  as  docile  as  he  is  strong  and  plucky,  and 
his  young  owner  fairly  matches  him. 

Don  is  a  famous  jumper,  and  has  cleared  obstacles  all 
but  as  high  as  himself,  while  Alfred  has  taken  a  five-foot 
hurdle  011  his  mother's  thorough-bred.  No  one  who  has 
seen  the  pair  ride  to  hounds  would  recognize  the  pony 
while  he  patiently  waits  on  a  summer  day,  unhitched,  oil 
the  sandy  beach  for  six  or  eight  children  to  finish  their 
bath,  to  and  from  which  he  daily  drags  the  whole  crowd 
in  a  village  cart;  or,  indeed, when  the  boys  stand  him  on 
the  stable  floor,  hang  a  hat  on  his  ear,  and  play  leap-frog 
with  him.  One  day  on  the  beach  Don  stood  quietly 
while  the  children  buried  him  nearly  up  to  the  body  in 
sand,  and  the  young  ones  all  aver  that  he  winked  at  them 
in  pure  enjoyment  of  their  fun. 

Master  Alfred  seems  to  have  all  the  qualities  which  go 
to  make  the  typical  horseman.  He  is  cool  and  coura- 
geous; he  has  a  firm,  steady  seat,  and  is  kind  and  judi- 
cious. With  these  to  start  with,  everything  else  will 
come.  I  hope  I  shall  know  him  a  dozen  years  hence, 
for  I  am  sure  he  will  have  justified  his  promise. 

Here  we  are  at  the  highway,  with  an  open  gate,  which 
you  and  I,  Polly,  will  soberly  go  through.  But  Dick  has 
no  idea  of  using  a  gate  when  there  is  a  stone  wall  to 
jump,  and  Punch  to  carry  him  over  it.  I  hope  you  are 
not  tired  of  walking.  There  is  no  gait  in  the  saddle  to 
be  compared  to  a  good  walk.  It  is  a  pity  to  have  to 
hurry  for  exercise.  Road  riding  should  be  a  lazy  lux- 
ury, and  on  a  walk  one  can  converse  so  much  better 
than  on  any  other  gait.  There  are  hundreds  of  things  I 
want  to  tell  you,  but  I  shall  have  to  wait  for  another 
day.  Both  Dick  and  you  have  good  firm  seats,  and  I 
fancy  your  hands  will  become  gradually  lighter.  There 
is  one  test  both  of  good  hands  and  a  mouth  well  bitted 
which  you  should  keep  in  mind,  for  these,  you  see,  mu- 
tually depend  on  each  other. 

If  your  horse  will  stop,  back,  and  turn  handily  and 
quickly  and  without  boring — that  is,  without  giving  a 
dull,  heavy  pull  on  the  bit— both  his  mouth  and  your 
hands  are  properly  light.  But  whenever  your  horse 
bores,  something  is  wrong.  A  light-mouthed  horse  may, 
hi  galloping,  or  when  very  fresh,  want  to  work  up  to  the 
bit  with  taut  reins,  but  the  least  indication  will  arch  his 
neck  and  make  the  bits  play  loosely  in  his  mouth.  What 
I  mean  by  boring  is  the  stupid,  unintelligent,  stiff-necked 
hold  of  the  bit  which  nine  out  of  ten  horses  always  show. 
In  this  condition  you  can  convey  no  meaning  to  them 
except  by  sheer  muscle.  All  skill  is  thrown  away.  The 
horse's  bits  should  be  handled  as  delicately  as  the  instru- 
ment which  sends  the  telegram  along  the  wires.  In  fact, 
the  reins  and  bits  are  only  for  just  such  messages.  How 
to  "make"  a  horse's  mouth  I  will  tell  you  some  other 
time.  It  is  a  long  story. 

And  here  we  are  back  home.  You  may  now  learn  to  I 
dismount  in  good  form.  You.  Polly,  hand  your  whip  to 
the  groom  who  holds  your  horse's  head;  Dick  will  release 
your  foot  from  the  stirrup;  you  can  then  take  your  knee 
from  off  the  pommel,  so  that  you  sit  square  across  the  j 
horse;  seize  your  skirts  in  your  hands  so  that  you  will 
uot  catch  in  them ;  Dick  will  place  his  hands  on  your 
waist  or  under  your  elbows,  and  you  can  glide  to  the 
ground  as  lightly  as  may  be.  There,  that  is  well  done. 
Some  ladies  prefer  to  place  their  right  hand  on  the  pom- 
mel, and  give  their  left  to  the  gentleman  who  dismounts 
them,  and  with  the  short  skirt  of  the  day  this  is  not  a 
bad  plan.  The  main  thing  is  to  land  lightly  and  clear  of 
your  saddle,  and  not  to  trip  on  your  skirt. 

And  now  let  me  thank  you  for  a  very  pleasant  ride, 
Miss  Polly,  and  you,  Dick,  too,  and  say,  not  good-by,  but 
au  revoir  I 


"JACKET." 

BY    LUCY    C.   J.ILLIE, 
AHTUOE  OF  "NAN,"  "ROLF  HOUSE,"  "Jo's  OPPORTUNITY,"  F.TO. 


IJavt  £-E 

THE  second  spring  old  Jacket  was  with  us.  the  return 
of  two  of  my  brother's  comrades  for  a  very  special  oc- 
casion decided  mamma  to  go  on  Decoration  Day  to  our 
dear  old  church-yard — by  which  name,  from  a  habit  in 
Dalesford,  the  resting-place  of  those  we  loved  is  always 
called. 

The  services  were  over,  but  the  church -yard  was  still 
full  of  people,  the  sunlight  not  gone,  and  we  were  moving 
about  by  ourselves— mamma  talking  in  low  tones  to  Colo- 
nel Sharpely  about  our  brother — when  suddenly  a  carriage 
drawn  by  fine  dark  horses  and  driven  by  liveried  serv- 
ants stopped  in  the  main  roadway  of  the  church-yard,  and 
a  grizzled  man  with  "soldier"  in  every  line  of  his  face 
and  bearing  alighted.  He  looked  about  him — was  evi- 
dently searching  for  a  grave,  and  we  moved  back  a  little 
with  an  instinctive  feeling  of  delicacy.  The  man  found 
what  he  was  seeking — the  grave  of  a  Dalesford  bo}-  we 
had  all  been  proud  of — a  little  drummer-boy  whose  fate 
was  to  die  young  but  very  gloriously,  and  who  had  been 
beloved  by  the  whole  regiment  and  mourned  by  them. 

When  it  was  found,  the  man  read  the  inscription  and 
went  back  to  the  carriage,  and  now  we  saw  more  plain- 
ly who  was  seated  within  it— an  old  lady,  very  beautiful, 
very  gentle,  very  quiet,  with  white  curls  on  either  side  of 
her  delicate  oval  face,  with  tender  blue  eyes,  that  looked 
as  though  weeping  and  sorrowing  had  only  left  them  pa- 
tient and  sympathetic  for  the  sorrows  of  all  other  people 
in  the  world.  One  of  her  hands  rested  on  the  edge  of  the 
carriage  door  as  the  man  spoke;  then  he  opened  the  door, 
ottered  her  his  arm,  and  gently  led  her  forward. 

We  had  drawn  back,  as  I  said,  and  would  have  gone 
away  now  down  the  hill  but  for  Jacket's  unexpected  be- 
havior. 

With  a  bound  he  had  rushed  at  the  man's  legs:  the 
man  had  cried  out,  "Why,  Jack!  Jack  Horner!''  Then 
the  old  lady  had  turned,  trembling  visibly,  and  put  out  her 
hand  as  she  exclaimed, 

"Jack  Horner!  naughty  old  Jack!" 
And  there  was  our  old  comrade  leaping  about  wildly 
and  joyfully,  like  a  dog  "come  to  his  own  again." 

The  twins  were  looking  on  like  a  pair  of  young  thun- 
der-clouds. Mamma  began  to  speak — then  looked  at  Ed- 
win, who  certainly  did  very  well  in  his  way  of  explaining 
how  the  dear  old  dog  had  come  into  our  keeping. 

"Why,  you  see,"said  the  soldierly  man,  smiling,  "Mrs. 
Hervey,  my  aunt,  lost  the  dog  about  two  years  ago." 

"It  was  my  son's  dog,"  said  the  old  lady,  in  a  very 
gentle  voice.  "I  have  not  been  home  here  for  many, 
many  years.  My  son's  dog,"  she  added,  looking  down 
again  at  Jacket,  whose  demonstrations  of  delig'ht  were  by 
no  means  subdued  as  yet,  and  then  the  man,  who  had  the 
air  of  an  old  family  servant,  explained: 

"You  see,  Mrs.  Hervey,  the  house-keeper,  came  up  here 
from  Boston  two  years  ago  to  leave  the  dog  at  her 
mother's  while  we  were  in  Scotland,  and  she  lost  him, 
miss" — looking  at  me — "and  never  could  say  how,  but 
guessed  he  was  stolen.  And  if  he  was,  he  probably  got 
away  from  the  thief,  and  so  to  the  school  where  this  young 
gentleman  bought  him,  you  see." 

This  was  evidently  the  case;  the  all -important  question 
now,  asked  with  eager  glances  already  by  the  twins'  two 
pairs  of  bright  blue  eyes,  was  what  should  we  all  do 
about  it  ? 

"You  must  have  been  so  good  to  my  poor  old  Jack!" 
said  the  old  lady.  "  May  I  take  him  home  with  me  now 
— and  to-morrow,  madam,"  to  mamma,  "may  all  of  vour 
people  come  to  see  him  T 
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So  it  was  settled;  the  address  in  a  village  five  miles 
away  given,  and  Jacket,  our  clear  old  Jacket,  was  driven 
away  in  the  grand  carriage,  napping  his  ear,  cocking  his 
eye,  and  looking  painfully  like  our  most  familiar  associa- 
tion with  him.  The  boys  took  their  way  homeward  in 
silent  grief,  not  all  unmixed  with  resentment.  We  older 
ones  walked  quietly  and  sadly,  too,  for  Jacket  somehow 
seemed  strangely  part  and  parcel  of  our  simple  home  life. 
To  return  in  the  sweet  May  twilight  and  not  find  old 
Jacket  drowsily  curled  up  in  the  doorway,  to  spend  an 
evening  undisturbed  by  his  "remembering" — his  sudden 
starts  and  little  affectionate  demonstrations — how  strange 
it  seemed!  No  wonder  the  twins  and  Edwin  and  Edith 
were  a  mournful  quartette  around  the  library  table. 

All  that  evening  there  were  the  sounds — sometimes  far 
away,  sometimes  near — of  the  soldiers  tramping,  of  the 
war  tunes  played  over  and  over  again  for  the  sake  of 
auld  lang  syne,  while  the  beauty  of  the  summer  night 
gathered,  and  the  sky  shone  full  of  stars — shining  down 
upon  our  Dalesford  church-yard,  upon  the  grave  of  little 
Tom  Barton,  our  drummer-boy,  and  George  Marshall,  our 
young  general,  lighting  up  all  alike  now  with  God's  ra- 
diance— the  same  glory,  only  differing  as  star  from  star, 
for  one  and  all,  and  it  was  hard  not  to  have  a  sense  of 
peace  and  rest,  and  to  think  of  our  own  lad  up  in  the 
church-yard  as  bright  and  happy  and  at  peace  in  God's 
fair  land. 

The  next  day  I  went  with  Carolyn,  Edith,  and  the  boys 
to  see  Jacket  in  his  old  home.  The  lady's  name  was  Mrs. 
Margaret  Joy.  The  place  had  an  old-fashioned  entrance 
— a  gate  that  swung  back,  and  let  us  in  upon  a  long  drive 


which  circled  about  a  mansion  painted  white,  with  fluted 
pillars  on  the  porch,  and  a  great  deal  of  fine  dark  panel- 
ling in  the  hall. 

Jacket  made  a  dash  for  us  from  his  place  at  the  front 
door,  knew  each  twin,  we  felt  sure,  and  this  was  hard 
work,  they  were  so  alike,  recognized  Edwin,  the  girls,  and 
myself  with  his  peculiar  demonstrations  of  delight.  Then 
Mrs.  Joy  led  us  into  a  long,  beautiful  drawing-room, 
where  a  girl  of  Carolyn's  age  sat  working,  who  rose  with 
a  pretty,  shy  grace  to  make  us  welcome,  and  where  at 
once  we  saw  who  had  been  Jacket's  master. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  room  hung  the  picture  of  a 
splendid-looking  youth,  a  lad  of  nineteen,  in  the  uniform 
of  an  officer,  and  with  a  brown  and  white  dog  sitting 
beside  him.  Above  this  picture  hung  sword  and  spurs 
and  an  old  flag,  pathetic  with  its  tattered  edges,  mute  tes- 
timonials to  the  past.  The  face  of  the  young  soldier  was. 
beautiful,  I  thought  boyish,  but  with  manliness  in  every 
line  written  in  by  the  new  fires  of  loyalty ;  and  the  dog — 
ah,  Jacket!  Jacket!  that  was  your  very  self  in  youth. 
Poor  old  doggie!  once  you  looked  young  and  brisk,  al- 
most handsome,  did  you?  "Was  that  Jacket?"  the 
twins  were  saying,  almost  in  a  breath,  their  curly  heads 
close  together,  their  faces  lifted  at  precisely  the  same  an- 
gle, their  blue  eyes  fixed  upon  the  dog  in  the  picture. 
And  Jacket,  poor  old  man,  near  by,  cocked  his  eye  and 
flapped  his  ear  and  banged  his  hard  old  tail  on  the  floor. 
Doubtless  he  was  accustomed  to  seeing  strangers  gaze 
from  the  smart  young  dog  in  the  picture  to  the  spectacle 
of  his  halt  old  age,  and  considered  it  a  compliment. 

''That  was  Jack,  or  Jacket,  as  you  seem  to  call  him,"' 
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the  il.-ar  old   lady  said,  smiling. 
with  my  boy." 

And  the  pretty  girl,  Mrs.  Joy's  granddaughter,  called 
out.  "Here,  Jack!    where's  Trueman  2"     And  I  helieve 
Tin. man     tin-  soldierly  man  we  had  seen  before— must 
neen  just  outside  the  door,  he  answered  this  sum- 
mons so  quickly. 

••  11. -re.  Miss  Jenny."  he  said,  coming  in,  and  standing 
very  straight,  and  smiling,  and  waiting  for  orders. 

".May   we   have   the   drum,  grandmamma  ?"   said  Miss 
Jenny,  pivttily. 

"Of  course.  I  don't  doubt  Jack  has  learned  many  new 
tricks,  but  perhaps  ym'd  like  to  see  some  of  the  old  ones." 
Wouldn't  we!  and  particularly  wouldn't  the  twins!  I 
must  tell  you  that  in  moments  of  special  interest  or  ex- 
citeinent  the  twins  always  cling  to  each  other  very  close- 
Iv.  and  positively  seem  to  draw  their  breaths  simultane- 
ously—tall, slim  lads  they  are  even  now,  with  just  the 
clear-cut  oval  faces,  and  no  special  difference  that 
less  keen  observers  than  old  Jacket,  who  never  failed  to 
distinguish  between  them,  would  detect.  They  stand  now 
gaping  at  old  Sergeant  Trueman.  who  puts  up  his  hands 
to  imitate  a  fife,  while  Miss  Jenny  fetches  a  drum  from 
a  little  glass-covered  porch  just  outside. 

Then  you  should  see  Jacket!  Up  he  starts,  listens  to 
the  rat-tat-tat  of  the  drum,  to  the  fifing  noise  from  True- 
man,  and  forthwith,  for  the  first  time  in  our  knowledge 
of  him.  goes  through  the  trick  he  had  struggled  with 
so  many  times  in  vain:  rolls  over  on  the  ground,  springs 
up,  barks  as  usual ;  then,  while  the  military  music  goes 
on,  marches  solemnly  about,  up  and  down  in  good  time 
to  the  tune  Trueman  and  Jenny  are  playing;  and  what 
should  it  be  but  "'Georgia,"  of  course!  Why  had  we 
never  thought  to  play  it  ?  Jacket's  missing  link  is  found ; 
he  is  himself  again.  And  now  the  tune  changes.  Back 
comes  the  old  boy  from  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  limping 
slowly,  haltingly.  "He  is  a  lame  soldier  coming  home, 
miss,"  explains  Trueman,  in  a  polite  aside,  too  low  for 
Jacket  to  hear.  "The  first  time,  he  was  going  out  to  battle, 
you  si-e;  the  rolling  over  and  over  is  supposed  to  be  get- 
ting out  of  his  tent  or  making  ready.  It  was  our  Colonel" 
—  with  a  look  at  the  picture — "  taught  him  that,  miss." 

"He  was  born  in  camp,  you  see,  miss,  and  the  Colonel 
had  him  from  the  very  first.  Colonel  was  in  the  hospital 
then ;  lost  his  leg.  miss" — with  a  look  of  intense  pride — 
"and  while  he  was  laid  up,  old  Jack  scarcely  left  him. 
Colonel  could  have  taught  an  idiot  good  sense,  I  think; 
anything  could  have  learned  from  him,  and  Jack  was  al- 
ways quick.  Jack  Horner  he  was  called,  because  he 
would  stick  to  the  corner  by  the  Colonel's  bed.  Then  the 
Colonel  was  coming  home,  and  says  he,  '  Trueman,  do 
you  think  we  can  take  Jack  'f  'Why,  we'll  see,  sir,'  says 
I,  and  we  arranged  it ;  and  so  he  learned  our  home  ways, 
too,  but  never  forgot  army  life  a  minute;  and  we  always 
did  this  with  fife  and  drum  every  day.  Then  we  took 
him  back  again.  That  was  the  time  Jack  saved  his  life. 
Come  here,  you  rascal !''  and  the  old  Sergeant,  who  had 
been  Colonel  Joy's  body-servant  years  before,  catches  our 
Jacket  up,  and  shows  us  the  old  boy's  lame  leg. 

"  It  was  a  bad  night.  Colonel  he  was  with  a  scouting 
party,  and  they  thought  Jack  was  in  the  camp — but  he 
was  close  at  the  old  mare's  heels — trust  him  for  following 
where  he  could.  When  Colonel  tied  the  horse  up,  Jack 
followed  on  at  his  master's  heels,  and  then — Colonel  had 
dropped  low  to  reconnoitre,  you  see — there  was  a  move- 
ment back  of  a  tree — a  rifle  aimed — Jack  sprang  forward 
right  in  front  of  our  Colonel,  miss,  and  got  the  shot  in  his 
leg  that  would  have  lodged  in  his  master's  heart.  True 
grit  was  Jack.  I  tell  you,"  and  there  is  something  a  trifle 
husky  in  the  way  the  Sergeant  ends  the  story. 

>i  i  that  was  Jacket's  story — a  hero  and  a  veteran !  Did 
we  not  always  say  he  had  a  past — something  worth  "re- 
membering" : 


"And  then — did  they  take  him  to  the  hospital?"  says 
a  twin,  with  rather  misty  blue  eyes.     The  other  twin  is 
doing  what  he  calls  "rummaging"  in  Jacket's  neck. 
Trueman  and  all  the  rest  laughed. 

"  Well,  I  should  think  so.  my  boy.  At  all  events,  no 
wounded  soldier  ever  had  better  care  than  Colonel's  Jack, 
I  tell  you,  sir.  Why.  miss,  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  it. 
They  all  missed  him  so;  it  would  be.  'How's  Jack  Horner 
tu-day  ;'  or.  '  W  hen's  Jack  going  to  be  around  again  ;'  And 
as  for  that  tune — old  'Georgia' — if  Jack  hadn't  learned 
it.  and  the  first  day  he  limped  out  and  around  to  that.  I 
tell  you  he  was  well  received." 

We  are  silent  now,  twins  and  all.  and  we  look  at  the 
picture  of  Jacket's  Colonel.  He  too  had  his  story — or 
perhaps  the  country  has  it  for  him  and  his — a  sacred  rec- 
ord. Mr.  Trueman's  old  eyes  follow  ours. 

"The  Colonel  was  killed  in  the  Wilderness,"  he  says, 
quietly.  There  is  no  regret  in  his  tone — a  solemn  sort  of 
pain,  perhaps — a  reverence  very  decidedly,  and  Mrs.  Joy 
seems  to  feel  in  the  same  way.  We  never  asked  any 
questions,  but  during  that  morning  in  the  dear  old  house 
learned  how  ever-present  "Colonel's"  life  and  memory 
seemed  to  be.  Upstairs  Miss  Jenny  showed  us  her  young 
uncle's  rooms,  kept  as  he  used  to  have  them,  only  here 
and  there  and  everywhere  were  added  signs  of  his  soldier 
life— his  cap,  his  pistols,  his  belt,  and  all  his  decorations; 
and  he  was  a  mere  lad  at  that  battle  of  the  Wilderness. 
Barely  three  and  twenty,  and  little  Tom  Barton,  our  Dales- 
ford  boy,  had  fallen  at  his  side. 

"  We  went  to  decorate  Tom's  grave,"  the  Sergeant  ex- 
plained. "  We've  always  tried  to  do  it  ever  since — Colo- 
nel went  away." 

That  was  how  they  spoke  of  him:  "Went  away" — and 
the  look  of  patience  and  resignation  in  the  mother's  eyes 
was  one  of  waiting  too.  To  her  the  boy  was  not  lost — 
only  waiting — having  fought  his  fight,  laid  down  his 
earthly  laurels,  and  gone  to  meet  his  Master. 

Well,  you  see  how  it  was  that  giving  Jacket  hack  to  his 
original  home  seemed  an  easier  task  even  for  the  second 
twin  after  we  heard  his  story,  and  spent  that  June  day 
with  the  Joys.  And  what  a  satisfaction  to  know  our 
old  friend  was  a  hero,  had  had  a  history  sure  enough,  a 
real  story  of  his  own !  We  felt  somehow  a  great  sense  of 
that  day's  importance,  and  badegood-by  to  our  new  friends 
in  the  twilight,  conscious  that  an  event  had  happened. 

It  was  perhaps  a  week  later  that  Mr.  Trueman  appeared, 
quite  late  one  afternoon  with  Jacket,  and  he  explained 
that  the  old  dog  was  so  lonely  Mrs.  Joy  had  not  had  the 
heart  to  keep  him.  His  first  actions  were  characteristic 
and  funny.  He  searched  out  all  his  old  haunts,  went  up 
and  down  stairs  as  though  to  assure  himself  that  110  changes 
had  been  made,  and  at  last  curled  himself  up  for  a  nap, 
"remembering"  in  his  most  vigorous  fashion. 

So  we  never  really  lost  him:  moreover,  he  brought  us 
friends — dear  ones — for  all  that  summer  back  and  forth 
went  the  Joys'  carriage,  sometimes  with  dear  Jenny  in  it, 
sometimes  sent  to  fetch  a  twin,  or  Carolyn,  or  Edwin,  or 
Edith  and  myself  for  a  visit,  and  old  Jacket  travelled  too 
between  the  houses,  evidently  conscious  of  his  own  im- 
portance, growing  older  and  older  as  the  summer  deepened 
and  the  winter  came,  at  last  giving  up  all  but  what  we 
called  his  "Drum  trick,"  which  was  always  a  source  of 
pride  to  him,  I  verily  believe,  and  after  which  one  day  he 
laid  down  for  a  sleep,  and"  remembered"  in  his  usual  way. 
What?  I  chanced  to  be  alone  with  him;  he  started  up 
— awake,  eager,  and  evidently  fully  himself — went  forward 
a  few  steps;  laughingly  I  began,  half  under  my  breath. 

"Hurrah!  hurrah!  we  bring  the  jubilee;" 

Jacket  looked  at  me,  tried  to  march  a  little  way,  but  turned 
back  and  lay  down,  never  to  raise  his  dear  wise  old  face  to 
ours  again. 

THE   END. 
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ONCE  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  King  who  had  an  only 
daughter.  The  Queen  had  been  dead  for  so  long  that 
the  King  began  to  think  about  marrying  a  second  time ;  so 
the  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that  by-and-by  there  came  a 
step-mother  into  the  house,  and  a  step-sister  besides. 

One  day  the  step-mother,  the  step-sister,  and  the  pretty 
Princess  sat  together  in  the  castle  garden  beside  a  deep 
cistern  of  water.  By  the  cistern  hung  a  silver  cup  for 
the  use  of  those  who  would  drink.  And  as  they  sat  there 
the  Princess  grew  thirsty,  and  would  have  taken  the  cup 
to  drink  from  the  cistern,  but  the  step-mother  stopped  her. 

"See,  now, "said  she,  "if  you  must  drink,  you  will 
have  to  stoop  to  the  water,  for  the  silver  cup  is  too  good 
for  the  likes  of  you/' 

"Alas'."  said  the  poor  Princess,  "the  time  was  when  a 
cup  of  gold  was  not  too  good  for  me!"  But  there  was  no 
help  for  it.  If  she  would  drink,  she  must  stoop  for  it;  so 
down  she  knelt,  and  began  to  drink  from  the  deep  water 
without  any  thought  or  fear  of  harm. 

But  as  the  Princess  thus  stooped  and  drank,  the  wick- 
ed step-mother  came  behind  her  and  gave  her  a  push,  so 
that  she  fell  headlong  into  the  well. 

When  the  Princess  sank  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
well,  she  found  herself  in  a  great  wide  meadow,  all  cov- 
ered over  with  bright  flowers,  as  many  as  there  are  stars 
in  the  sky  at  night.  Across  this  meadow  she  went,  and 
on  and  on  and  on,  but  never  a  single  soul  did  she  see,  un- 
til at  last  she  came  to  a  great  fine  house  that  stood  all 
alone  by  itself,  without  another  to  be  seen  near  or  far. 
In  the  doorway  of  the  house  stood  an  old  woman,  to  whom 
the  Princess  courtesied,  as  a  modest  maiden  should,  for  she 
saw  very  plainly  that  the  old  woman  was  not  like  common 
folk.  And  there  the  Princess  was  right,  for  the  old  woman 
was  none  other  than  Mother  Hildegarde,  who  is  so  wise 
that  she  knows  almost  as  much  as  Father  Time  himself. 

The  Princess  told  all  that  had  befallen  her,  and  when 
she  had  ended,  Mother  Hildegarde  said,  "See,  now,  I  will 
give  you  food  and  lodging,  and  will  pay  you  well,  if  you 
will  serve  me  faithfully  for  the  space  of  a  year  and  a  day." 

Oh,  the  Princess  was  willing  enough.  So  into  the  house 
she  went  to  serve  Mother  Hildegarde  for  a  year  and  a  day. 

One  day  comes  Mother  Hildegarde  to  her  and  says: 
"See,  now,  I  am  going  off  on  a  bit  of  a  journey,  and  it 
may  be  a  while  before  I  am  back  again.  Here  are  the 
keys  of  all  the  house,  and  you  are  free  to  go  wherever 
you  choose.  Only  here  is  a  black  key  that  unlocks  a  little 
room  into  which  you  must  not  go,  for  if  you  do  I  will  be 
sure  to  know  it,  and  ill  luck  will  be  sure  to  happen  to  you." 


The  first  day  the  Princess  went  here,  and  the  second 
day  she  went  there,  and  the  third  day  she  had  gone  every- 
where, except  into  the  little  room  where  Mother  Hilde- 
garde had  told  her  not  to  go,  and  she  never  wanted  any- 
thing in  all  of  her  life  as  much  as  she  wanted  just  to  peep 
into  that  little  room.  And  she  did  peep  into  it. 

Believe  me  or  not,  all  the  same  I  tell  you  the  truth 
when  I  say  that  there  was  not  one  thing  in  the  room  but 
a  single  jar  with  a  cover  on  it  that  stood  in  the  very  mid- 
dle of  the  floor.  She  went  to  the  jar  and  took  off  the  lid, 
and  peeped  into  it.  And  what  do  you  think  was  in  it  ? 
Nothing  but  water! 

But  as  the  Princess  looked  into  the  water,  she  saw  Mo- 
ther Hildegarde  as  though  she  was  a  great  way  off,  and 
the  Mother  Hildegarde  whom  she  saw  in  the  water  was 
looking  at  nobody  in  all  of  the  world  but  her.  As  soon 
as  the  Princess  saw  what  she  saw,  she  clapped  down  the 
lid  of  the  jar  again;  but  she  clapped  it  down  just  a  mo- 
ment too  late,  for  a  strand  of  hair  fell  down  over  her  face, 
and  one  single  hair  touched  the  water. 

And  when  the  Princess  looked,  she  saw  that  every  lock 
upon  her  head  was  turned  to  pure  gold.  Then  if  any- 
body in  all  of  the  world  was  frightened,  it  was  the  poor 
Princess.  She  twisted  up  the  hair  upon  the  top  of  her 
head,  and  bound  her  kerchief  about  it  so  that  it  was  all 
hidden,  but  all  the  same  the  hair  was  there,  and  could 
never  be  changed  from  the  gold  again. 

Just  then  who  should  come  walking  into  the  house  but 
Mother  Hildegarde  herself.  "Have  you  obeyed  all  that  I 
have  told  you  ?"  said  she. 

"Yes,"  said  the  Princess;  but  all  the  same  she  was 
so  frightened  that  her  knees  knocked  together. 

"  Did  you  go  into  the  little  room  ?" 

"No,"  said  the  Princess;  but  her  heart  beat  so  that  she 
could  hardly  speak. 

Then  Mother  Hildegarde  snatched  the  kerchief  off  of 
the  Princess's  head,  and  her  golden  hair  came  tumbling 
down  all  about  her  shoulders,  so  that  it  was  the  finest  sight 
that  you  could  see  between  here  and  No-man's  Land. 

"Then  how  came  your  hair  to  be  like  that ?" 

"  I  do  not  know."  said  the  Princess. 

"See,  now,"  said  Mother  Hildegarde,  "you  have  served 
me  well  for  all  of  the  time  that  you  have  been  with  me, 
therefore  I  will  have  pity  upon  you,  only  you  must  tell  me  • 
the  truth.     Did  you  go  into  the  room  while  I  was  away  ?" 

But  for  all  that  Mother  Hildegarde  spoke  ever  so  kindly, 
the  Princess  could  not  bring  herself  to  speak  the  truth. 

"No,"  said  she. 
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"Then  how  came  your  hair  to  be  like  that  ? 
"I  do  not  know,"  said  the  Princess. 
At  this  Mother  Hildegarde  frowned  till  her 
ed  like  sparks  of  fire.     She  caught  the 
Princess  by  the  arm,  and  struck  her  staff 
upon   the  ground,  and   away  they  flew 
through  the  air  until  the  wind  whistled 
behind  them.    So  by-and-by  they  came  to 
a  great  forest.      '"See,  now,"  said  Mother 
Hildegarde,  ''if  you  do  not  answer  me 
truthfully  this  time  I  will  leave  you  alone 
here  in  the  forest,  and  will  take  away  your 
speech  so  that  you  will  be  as  dumb  as  the 
beasts  of  the  field.     Did  you  go  into  the 
little  room  ?" 

But   still  the   Princess  hardened   her 
heart,  and  answered,  "No." 

"Then  how  came  your  hair  to  be  like 
that  ?"  said  Mother  Hildegarde. 

"I  do  not  know,"  said  the  Princess. 
Then  Mother  Hildegarde  went  away, 
and  left  the  Princess  alone  in  the  forest, 
as  she  had  promised  to  do;  and  not  only 
that,  but  she  took  away  the  Princess's 
speech,  so  that  she  was  quite  dumb.  So 
in  the  forest  the  Princess  dwelt  for  a  long 
time,  and  there  she  would  have  died  of 
hunger,  only  that  Mother  Hildegarde  still 
cared  for  her,  and  sent  the  wood-pigeons  to 
feed  her,  which  they  did  from  day  to  day. 
Well,  onetime  it  happened  that  a  young 
King  came  riding  into  the  forest  to  hunt 
the  wild  boars,  and  many  of  his  people 
came  along  with  him.  There  he  saw  the 
maiden,  and  he  called  to  her  to  come  down 
from  the  tree  where  she  was  hiding.  But 
she  only  shook  her  head,  for  she  was 
ashamed  of  being  found  where  she  was. 


eyes  burn- 


Then  the  young  King,  seeing  that  sHe 
would  not  come  down  from  the  branches  to 
him,  climbed  up  himself  and  brought  her. 
He  wrapped  his  cloak  about  her,  and  set 
her  on  his  horse  in  front  of  him,  and  then 
he  and  all  that  were  with  him  rode  away 
out  of  the  dark  forest  and  under  the  blue 
sky  until  they  had  come  to  the  King's  cas- 
tle. But  all  the  time  the  Princess  did 
nothing  but  weep  and  weep,  for  she  could 
not  speak  a  single  word.  The  young  King 
gave  her  to  his  mother  to  care  for.  As 
for  tier,  she  was  none  too  glad  to  have  a 
dumb  maiden  brought  into  the  house.  But 
the  young  King  cared  nothing  whatever 
of  that.  So  the  end  of  the  matter  was  that 
the  King  married  her,  even  though  she 
had  not  a  word  to  say  for  herself. 

Well,  time  went  on  and  on,  until  one 
day  the  storks  that  lived  on  the  castle  roof 
brought  a  baby  boy  to  the  poor  dumb  Prin- 
cess, whereat  everybody  was  glad.  But 
their  gladness  was  soon  changed  to  sad- 
ness, for  that  night,  when  every  one  in  the 
King's  house  was  fast  and  sound  asleep, 
Mother  Hildegarde  came  softly  into  the 
Princess's  room.  She  gave  her  back  her 
speech  for  the  time  being,  and  then  she 
said :  "  I  will  still  have  pity  upon  you.  If 
you  will  only  tell  me  the  truth  you  shall 
have  your  speech  again,  and  all  will  go 
well  with  you.  But  if  you  tell  me  a  false- 
hood once  more,  still  greater  troubles  will 
come  upon  you.  Now  tell  me,  did  you, 
go  into  the  little  room  ?" 

"No,"  said  the  Princess,  for  still  she  could  not  bring 
herself 'to  confess  to  Mother  Hildegarde. 

"Then  how  came  your  hair  to  be  like  that?" 
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"  I  do  not  know,"  said  the  Princess. 

So  Mother  Hildegarde  took  away  her  speech 
After  that  she  smeared  the  mouth  of  tho 
Princess  with  blood,  and  then  wrapping 
the  baby  in  her  mantle,  she  carried  it  away 
with  her. 

You  can  guess  what  a  hubbub  there  was 
the  next  morning  in  the  castle  when  they 
came  and  found  that  the  baby  was  gone, 
and  that  the  Princess's  mouth  was  smeared 
with  blood. 

"  See,"  said  the  King's  mother.  "What 
did  I  tell  you  from  the  very  first  ?  Do  you 
not  see  that  you  have  brought  a  wicked 
witch  into  the  house,  and  that  she  has 
killed  her  own  child  ''." 

But  the  King  would  listen  to  no  such 
words  as  these,  for  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  Princess  was  too  beautiful  and  too  good 
to  do  such  a  wicked  thing.  Nevertheless, 
he  was  perplexed  within  himself. 

After  a  time  there  came  another  baby 
to  the  Princess,  and  once  more  Mother 
Hildegarde  came  to  her  and  said,  "Did 
you  go  into  the  little  room  ?'' 

"No,"  said  the  Princess. 

"Then  how  came  your  hair  to  be  like 
that '." 

"  I  don't  know."  said  the  Princess. 

So  Mother  Hildegarde  took  this  baby 
away  also,  and  left  the  Princess  with  her 
lips  smeared  with  blood. 

In  time  there  came  a  third  baby,  but 
still  the  Princess  could  not  soften  her 
heart,  and  Mother  Hildegarde  took  it  away 
as  she  had  done  the  others.  This  time  the 
King  could  do  nothing  to  save  the  Prin- 


once  more. 


cess,  for  every  one  cried  out  upon  her  that 
she  was  a  wicked  witch  who  killed  her 
children,  and  that  she  should  be  burned 
at  the  stake,  as  was  fitting  for  such  a  one. 
So  a  great  pile  of  fagots  was  built  out  in 
the  castle  court-yard,  and  the  Princess 
was  brought  out  and  tied  to  a  stake  that 
stood  in  the  midst.  Then  they  lit  the  pile 
of  fagots,  and  it  began  to  crackle  and 
burn  about  the  Princess  where  she  stood. 

Then  suddenly  MotherHildegarde  stood 
beside  the  Princess  in  the  midst  of  the  fire. 
In  her  arms  she  held  the  Princess's  young- 
est baby,  and  the  others  stood,  one  upon 
one  side  and  the  other  upon  the  other. 

And  then  she  said,  "Now  tell  me,  did 
you  go  into  the  little  room  ?" 

Even  yet  the  Princess  would  have  an- 
swered ' '  No,  ''but  when  she  saw  her  chil- 
dren standing  in  the  midst  of  the  fire  with 
her,  her  heart  melted  away  within  her. 

' '  Yes,"  she  cried,  ' '  I  went  in  and  I  sa w. " 

"And  how  came  your  hair  to  be  like 
that  ?"  said  Mother  Hildegarde. 

"Alas!"  said  the  Princess,  "I  gazed 
upon  that  which  I  should  not  have  gazed 
upon,  and  looked  into  that  which  I  should 
not  have  looked  into,  and  one  hair  touch- 
ed the  water  and  all  was  turned  to  gold." 

Then  Mother  Hildegarde  smiled  till  her 
face  shone  as  white  as  the  moon.  "The 
truth  is  better  late  than  not  at  all,"  said 
she,  "and  if  you  had  but  spoken  in  the 
first  place,  I  would  have  freely  forgiven 
you. "  As  she  spoke,  there  came  a  shower 
of  rain,  which  quenched  the  fire. 

Thus  it  is  that  everything  turns  out  right  in  the  long 
run — that  is,  in  fairy  tales. 
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from  Miss  Alice  L.  Clark  and  her  twelve  Sunday- 
school  scholars  a  handsome  Prayer -Book  and 
Bible  I  send  with  this  my  photograph,  which 
you  asked  for.  FAIRFAX  W.  PATNE. 


FAIRFAX  PAYNE. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

WE  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the 
little  readers  the  dear  child  who  has  been 
an  object  of  interest  to  them  ever  since  February. 
For  the  information  of  new  subscribers  we  will 
state  that  Fairfax  Payne,  desiring  to  help  in  the 
building  of  a  church  in  her  native  place,  Monroe, 
North  Carolina,  begged  her  mother  to  cut  off  the 
long  golden  hair  which  was  the  child's  distinc- 
tion, that  it  might  be  sold  for  the  object  on  which 
she  had  set  her  heart.  Her  mother  did  so.  The 
hair  was  sent  to  a  lady  in  Englewood,  New  Jer- 
sey. who.  finding  that  its  sale  would  bring  very 
little  money,  wrote  a  letter  telling  all  about  it  to 
the  Post-office  Box  ;  the  result  being  that  up  to 
this  time  money  has  been  coming  in  for  the  Mon- 
roe Chapel  Fund,  the  last  acknowledgment  be- 
in;:  $205  40.  A  beautiful  Communion  Service  has 
been  bought  for  the  church  with  part  of  this 
money,  and  a  Sabbath  -  school  library  is  to  be 
purchased  with  the  remainder.  Here  is  a  letter 
from  little  Fairfax,  which  is  a  pleasant  accom- 
paniment of  her  picture  : 

MONROE,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.—  Will  you  let  me  hare  ;i 
corner  of  the  Post-office  Box  to  thank  all  my 
friends  who  have  taken  interest  in  our  little 
chapel?  I  feel  so  much  obliged  to  them  all  f<  >r 
helping  us  so  much.  Our  Sunday-school  is  going 
to  have  a  picnic,  and  I  wish  all  the  little  girls  and 
boys  who  have  helped  us  could  go  with  me.  I 
know  they  would  like  to  go  and  gather  wild 
flowers;  I  like  to  very  much.  We  went  in  the 
wouds  the  day  before  Easter,  and  got  so  many 
wild  flowers  to  dress  the  chancel  for  Sunday- 
school,  as  we  could  not  have  any  other  service. 
Mrs.  Chater  wrote  us  that  eight  little  girls  have 
had  a  fair  in  Brooklyn,  and  made  more  than  a 
hundred  dollars  for  us.  I  think  it  was  very  won- 
derful that  they  made  as  much  as  they  did,  and 
very  kind  of  them  to  take  so  much  trouble,  and 
we  thank  them  very  much.  I  hope  they  will 
write  an  account  of  it  for  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE. so  I  can  know  who  they  are.  Besides  the 
money  that  has  been  acknowledged  in  the  Post- 
office  Box,  I  have  received  from  Mrs.  S.  H.  Clark, 
Newton,  Massachusetts.  §7.  in  memory  of  little 
Winnie,  and  from  the  Missionary  Society,  sent 
by  Miss  Alice  L.  Clark.  Newton,  Massachusetts. 
three  lectern  hangings  and  book-marks,  and 


CHESTNUT-EARED  OR  ZEBRA   FINCH   OF 
AUSTRALIA. 

[Spermestes  caxt<inu/i*  i  liussi.] 

I  have  just  read  "Canary  House-keeping"  in 
a  recent  number  of  HARPER'S  Y'OUNG  PEOPLE. 
Although  there  are  thousands  of  canaries  kept 
in  this  country  (England).  I  cannot  say  that  they 
are  pets  of  mine— they  are  too  noisy.  As  I  have 
kept  foreign  birds  for  some  years,  allow  me  to 
call  the  attention  of  your  rt-aders  to  the  zebra 
finch.  As  this  bird  is  a  prolific  breeder,  perhaps 
a  few  lines  may  be  interesting  to  bird-lovers,  and 
to  many  invalids  confined  to  their  rooms  who 
are  fond  of  feathered  pets,  as  they  can  be  shown 
how  easy  it  is  to  rear  the  young  Australians,  and 
it  may  tempt  them  to  try  their  fortune  at  breed- 
ing these  little  colonists.  First  I  will  endeavor 
to  describe  the  appearance  of  these  hardy  little 
birds,  and  then  mention  the  alterations  made  to 
the  cage.  The  cock  has  a  patch  of  chestnut  col- 
or on  the  cheeks ;  the  beak  is  a  bright  reddish 
orange;  the  throat  is  gray,  marked  with  black 
stripes,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  throat  the 
stripes  run  into  a  splash  of  black,  which  shows 
up  well  against  the  lower  body,  which  is  white  ; 
a.  band  of  delicate  fawn  dotted  with  white  spots 
lights  up  the  sides :  the  tail  is  black,  with  white 
bars  across  the  feathers ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  grayish-brown,  with  a  dash  of  white  at 
the  commencement  of  the  tail ;  the  legs  and  feet 
are  of  a  yellow  tinge.  This  active,  lively  little 
bird  cannot  be  called  a  songster,  as  the  only 
sound  that  be  makes  is  a  trumpeting  noise  sim- 
ilar to  that  a  child  would  make  blowing  through 
a  slightly  damaged  musical  toy.  The  hen  has  no 
chestnut  marks,  and  lacks  the  markings  on  the 
sides ;  the  general  color  is  a  sober  grayish-brown. 
Now  for  their  habitation.  A  window  facing 
southwest  was  chosen  as  being  most  suitable  for 
their  abode  during  this  interesting  period.  The 
cage  was  an  ordinary  breeding  cage,  with  two 
nest-boxes  and  a  division  below-  for  dividing  the 
young  birds.  To  make  more  room  the  bottom 
of  the  cage  was  taken  off,  and  the  nesting  ar- 
rangements and  division  taken  away.  For  a 
nest,  a  cocoa-nut  was  sawn  about  one-third  of 
its  length  down  and  one-third  through,  the  fruit 
scooped  out,  and  two  holes  bored  through  the 
side,  and  wired  tight  to  the  back  of  the  cage.  A 
moss  and  cow-hair  nest  was  pulled  to  pieces,  and 
pressed  into  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  shell. 
The  birds  take  to  it  at  once,  and  put  in  a  few  fin- 
ishing touches.  Make  a  small  hole  at  the  back 
of  the  cage  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the 
opening  to  the  shell,  and  run  a  perch  through 
the  front  bars;  the  birds  will  then  be  able  to 
feed  the  young  ones  in  the  nest.  The  bottom  of 
the  cage  can  now  be  replaced.  The  next  pro- 
ceeding was  to  cut  away  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
end  of  the  cage  that  hung  next  the  window,  and 
fit  in  a  pane  of  glass  ;  this  made  their  house,  from 
being  a  dull,  dreary  prison,  quite  a  light,  cheer- 
ful dwelling.  With  the  exception  of  giving  them 
canary  and  millet  seed,  Hofmeier's  dried  yolk  of 
egg,  sponge-cake,  and  mustard  and  cress  in  grow- 
ing state  every  morning,  I  never  otherwise  dis- 
turbed them,  and|believe  it  is  owing  to  that  that 
success  was  met  with.  It  is  a  great  temptation 
to  look  at  the  nest  to  see  the  number  and  color 
of  the  eggs,  but  if  the  gratification  leads  to  a 
nest  being  abandoned,  it  is  very  dearly  bought. 
When  they  had  been  in  their  home  a  little  over  a 
fortnight,  instead  of  both  being  seen  constantly 
hopping  about,  only  the  cock  was  seen,  and  when 
occasionally  the  hen  came  off  the  nest,  the  cock 
took  her  place— this  looked  like  a  case  of  eggs ; 
and  after  another  fortnight  had  elapsed,  the  cock 
would  stay  nearly  all  day  keeping  nis  wife  com- 
pany. I  presume  by  his  attentive  conduct  he  had 
none  of  Mrs.  Caudle's  curtain  lectures.  Anxious- 
ly now  I  awaited  the  time  to  take  the  census,  but 
it  was  a  little  over  a  week  before  I  heard  the 
youngsters  squeaking.  I  waited  two  more  days, 
anil  then  my  curiosity  could  no  longer  be  kept 
back,  but  owing  to  the  nest  being  fixed  so  near 
the  roof,  all  that  I  could  see  was  a  half-naked 
little  head  lift  itself  up  in  a  shaky  manner,  and 
then  suddenly  flop  over.  As  some  poppy  seed 
had  lately  been  put  in  the  seed-pan,  maybe  mam- 
ma had  overdosed  the  groggy-looking  child  with 
the  soothing  food  ;  at  all  events,  this  youngster 
was  as  unprepossessing-looking  as  a  baby  a  few 
hours  old,  and  seemed  to  have  no  backbone.  On 
the  ninth  day  from  their  being  hatched  the  par- 
ents coaxed  on  to  the  perch  a  light  gray  little 
bird,  with  a  black  patch  on  the  cheeks,  the  tail 
marked  with  white  splashes ;  but  the  beak  was 
not  the  color  of  the  parents,  but  quite  black.  I 
felt  as  proud  as  Barnum  did  when  he  saw  the 
first  baby  elephant  that  was  born  in  his  menage- 
rie. On  the  following  day  another  little  stranger 
was  tempted  to  join  his  companion.  At  first  I 
thought  the  parents  were  only  possessed  of  these 
lovely  twins,  but  I  was  mistaken,  for  they  had 
six  in  family.  Whfii  they  get  about  six  weeks 
old  their  beaks  begin  to  change  to  the  color  of 
the  old  birds.  As  I  believe  this  is  one  of  the 
easiest  of  the  imported  foreigners  to  breed,  per- 
haps some  of  your  readers  may  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  getting  this  variety  to  bring  up  a  fam- 


ily.  Of  course  to  them  this  account  will  be  a 
case  of  "coals  to  Newcastle,"  but  as  there  are 
thousands  of  people  who  have  never  heard  of 
foreign  birds  breeding  in  this  country.  I  thought 
it  might  be  of  some  interest  to  them.  My  enthu- 
siasm has  carried  me  away,  and  what  was  only 
intended  for  a  few  lines  has  been  can-led  into 
several  when  the  "  hobby"  'j-as  once  mounted. 
I  now  dismount  from  my  steed,  and  crave  abso- 
lution for  taking  up  time  and  space. 

CHELSEA,  LONDON,  ENGLAND.  W.  T.  CATLEUGn. 

Thanks  for  your  kindness  in  sending  this  inter- 
esting letter. 

LONG  BRANCH,  NEW  JERSEY. 

My  home  is  in  a  city  by  the  sea.  called  Long 
Branch.  I  go  to  the  grammar-school,  and  am 
trying  real  hard  to  get  promoted  this  spring.  I 
like  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  much.  1  am 
ten  years  old.  ADOLPH  S. 


DALLAS,  TEXAS. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  am  twelve  years  old.  I 
go  to  the  Dallas  Academy.  Dallas  is  a  very  nice 
city.  In  January  it  had  32.800  people.  It  lias 
forty  factories,  nineteen  schools,  twenty  -  five 
churches,  a  Fire  Department,  gas.  electric  lights, 
two  parks,  five  railways,  four  street -car  lines, 
two  telephone  lines,  a  great  many  fine  buildings 
and  yards,  and  an  opera-house.  Next  fall  there 
is  to  be  a  State  exposition  here.  There  are  three 
water-works  here.  One  water-tower  is  fifty-five 
feet  high,  one  one  hundred,  and  one  one  hundred 
and  sixteen.  A  great  many  beautiful  roses  grow 
here ;  we  have  one  hundred  and  forty-six  bushes. 

C.  A.  A. 


CHESTER,  PENNSVLVAMA. 

HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  was  given  to  me  last 
Christmas,  by  my  godmother.  I  am  glad  when 
Tuesday  comes,  so  that  I  can  get  my  paper.  I 
am  care'ful  to  keep  all  the  numbers  so  that  I  may 
have  them  bound,  and  when  I  am  older  I  will 
read  the  continued  pieces.  I  am  eight  years  old, 
and  have  three  little  brothers.  On  pleasant  Sun- 
days my  mother  takes  my  brothers  and  me  out 
walking  up  around  the  Pennsylvania  Military 
Academy,  which  is  a,  beautiful  walk,  and  along 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  which  is  being 
built  through  here.  Sunday  morning  we  go  to 
Sunday-school  and  attend  service,  at  the  Episco- 
pal church.  WALTER  C.  B. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  a  little  girl  who  loves  the 
birds : 

SAN  DISGO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Mamma  and  I  are  visiting  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. One  day  when  we  were  walking  down 
the  street  in  San  Diego  we  saw  some  birds  and 
animals  for  sale.  There  were  mocking- birds, 
talking  parrots,  quails,  and  a  bird-of-paradise. 
The  bird-of-paradise  was  very  beautiful.  His 
head  was  a  bright  red.  witli  a  beak  shaped  like  a 
parrot's  ;  his  breast  was  red  and  blue  :  his  wings 
were  bright  red,  blue,  and  yellow;  and  his  tail 
•was  nearly  two  feet  long,  and  red,  blue,  and  yel- 
low. There  was  an  ant-eater,  that  looked  some- 
thing like  a  fox.  He  caught  hold  of  mamma's 
dress  and  tore  it ;  mamma  said  it  was  a  good 
thing  to  remember  San  Diego  by.  The  quails 
had  two  long  feathers  standing  up  from  their 
foreheads.  GRACIE  J.  (ten  years  old). 


PHILMONT.  NEW  YORK. 


I  am  a  little  girl  seven  years  old.  I  go  to  school 
every  day.  I  have  a  little  sister  named  Carrie, 
two  years  younger  than  myself.  For  pets,  we 
have  a  cat  named  Snow-Ball,  a  pretty  little  black 
dog  named  Rex.  and  a  bird  named  Dick.  My 
birthday  is  the  7th  of  June.  NELLIE  B. 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — What  do  you  think — just 
six  weeks  ago  last  Thursday,  when  I  woke  up 
in  the  morning,  I  found  that  a  dear  little  baby 
brother  had  arrived  at  our  house !  I  am  nearly 
ten  years  old.  and  have  only  one  older  sister,  thir- 
teen years  old,  so  you  may  imagine  how  happy 
we  both  were.  I  "think  our  two  French  dolls 
must  be  lonely  now.  for  they  are  sadly  neglected. 
I  told  mamma  the  other  day  that  we  did  not 
have  to  pull  a  string  to  make  the  baby  cry.  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  some  day  he  may  be  a  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  "the  United 
States,  for  he  is  a  real  relation  of  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall,  whose  statue  is  in  Washington 
city,  just  in  the  rear  of  the  Capitol.  I  hope  this 
will  be  in  the  Post-office  Box.  for  it  will  be  the 
first  time  that  little  John  Elbert's  name  will  i-<  >me 
into  print.  I  know,  when  he  is  old  enough  to 
read,  he  will  love  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  as 
much  as  his  sister  ELSA  M. 

This  is  a  very  sweet  little  letter,  and  we  are  all 
glad  to  hear  about  the  coming  of  the  baby  bro- 
ther. 


AsHBY-DE-LA  Zot-CH,  EvRLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  am  a  little  boy  «  >f  eleven. 
I  go  to  the  grammar  school.    I  study  reading, 
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writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  sometimes  we  have 
drawing  lessons.  [  am  very  fond  of  drawing.  I 

have  a  Waterbury  watch.  I  had  it  sent,  me  from 
Liverpool.  My  sister  and  I  have  taken  in  HAR- 
PER'S YOI-MJ  PEOPLE  this  year  for  the  first  time, 
and  we  like  it  very  much.  We  look  forward  to 
it  every  week.  We  had  a  wild-beast  show  in  this 
town  a  few  days  ago,  and  one  of  the  camels  went 
into  a  newspaper  shop.  I  went  to  the  Zoo  last 
summer,  and  there  we  saw  all  sorts  of  wild  ani- 
mals. \YV  saw  a  seal ;  it  was  on  the  ledge  of  the 
pond.  While  we  were  at  London  we  went  into 
the  Crystal  Palace  ;  we  sa_w  the  Rosery,  and  in- 
side the  Palace  we  saw  a  fine  lot  of  statues.  We 
saw  people  cutting  drinking-glasses,  and  we  saw 
a  lady  walking  on  a  tight-rope. 

GEORGE  AKTHUB  S. 


BRIGHTON,  ENGLAND. 

I  am  a  little  girl  seven  years  old.  1  always 
have  HARPER'S  YOUNO  PEOPLE  given  to  me  every 
year  by  mamma,  and  I  like  it  very  much.  For  a 
pet  I  have  a  canary,  and  a  very  little  dog  called 
Tiny  I  have  a  number  of  brothers  and  sisters. 
This  is  the  first  letter  I  have  written  to  the  Post- 
office,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  put  in.  Your  loving 
little  reader,  OLIVE  G. 

PHOVINCKTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

I  have  been  so  interested  in  reading  the  letters 
in  the  Post-office  Box  that  I  thought  I  would  like 
to  write  one  myself.  I  am  ten  years  old,  and  I 
goto  schncil.  and  study  geography,  arithmetic, 
reading,  spelling,  and  writing.  I  have  for  pets  a 
cat  and  two  kittens,  and  I  also  have  four  dolls. 
This  is  the  first  year  I  have  taken  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  I  enjoy  some  of  the  stories 
very  much.  My  home  is  on  the  extreme  end  of 
Cape  Cod,  and  I  wish  some  of  the  readers  of  this 
paper  could  come  here  in  the  summer  and  see 
what  nice  times  we  have  playing  in  the  sand  and 
going  in  bathing.  A  whale  over  seventy  feet  long 
was  killed  here  a  few  days  ago.  FANNIE  C.  G. 


ST.  Louis,  MISSOURI. 

I  am  a  little  boy  six  years  old,  and  as  I  am  just 
learning  to  write,  and  can  not  do  it  very  well  yet, 
my  aunt  is  writing  for  me.  Auntie  taught  me 
how  to  sign  my  name,  and  she  is  going  to  let  me 
do  it  when  the  letter  is  finished.  I  have  taken 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  eight  months,  and 
enjoy  it  ever  so  much.  I  love  to  look  at  the  pic- 
tures, and  I  like  the  stories,  especially  Howard 
Pyle's.  I  have  a  dog  named  Monkey,  and  he 
knows  several  funny  tricks.  I  have  a  garden  in 
the  back  yard,  in  which  I  work  every  morning 
with  a  set  of  small  garden  tools,  and  I  have  plant- 
ed flowers  and  a  few  vegetables  in  it.  Auntie 
has  to  study  her  lessons  now,  and  says  I  had  bet- 
ter close.  CLAYTON  E. 

Clayton's  signature  is  very  good  indeed ;  the 
best  I  ever  saw  from  a  young  gentleman  of  his 
age. 


RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — A  few  weeks  ago  we  had 
a  flood  here.  The  water  came  up  into  our  princi- 
pal street,  find  much  damage  was  done,  although 
not  so  much  as  at  some  other  places.  It  looked 
very  curious  at  night,  with  the  electric  lights 
shining  on  the  water,  to  see  boats  floating  in  the 
streets.  There  are  a  great  many  historical  places 
around  Richmond.  ;md  it  is  very  interesting  to 
visit  them.  There  are  two  Presidents  buried  in 
Hollywood  Cemetery,  Monroe  and  Tyler.  If  any 
little  girl  or  boy  will  enclose  a  two-cent  stamp 
in  a  letter,  with  the  address,  I  will  send  in  return 
some  pressed  buttercups  from  near  the  tomb  of 
President  Monroe.  I  have  no  pets  except  a 
drake,  whose  name  is  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  a 
duck  which  has  no  name.  S.  M.  W.  ASSEZBORN, 
831  Byrd  Street. 


CHESTKR,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  eight  years  old,  and  I  had 
eight  little  chickens,  and  one  got  lost.  I  cannot 
take  HAKPEU'S  YOUNO  PEOPLE,  but  a  little  boy 
friend  of  mine  does,  and  he  lets  me  read  it,  and  I 
think  it  is  such  a  nice  paper.  I  go  to  school,  and 
study  iv;uH]i>;,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography, 
Bool-  of  Xiitui'f.  and  spelling.  Some  time  I  hope 
I  may  be  a  teacher.  MARY  R.  H. 


EDINBURGH,  SCOTLAND. 

Last  year  I  received  a  present  of  a  bound  vol- 
ume of  HARPEU'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  It  was  simply 
splendid  '•  This  year  my  brothers  began  to  get  it, 
but  as  I  was  not  living  in  the  same  house.  I  never 
till  lately  saw  it.  One  day,  when  I  \vas  visiting 
them,  I  proposed  that  when  they  had  read  it  they 
might  SIMM  it  to  me  We  have  grand  views  here. 
I  go  tft  bed  early,  but  to  make  up  for  it  I  rise 
about  half  past  five.  It  is  simply  magnificent  to 
watch  the  tips  of  the  fir-trees  get  all  golden,  and 
gradually  the  whole  tree  is  in  a  blaze  of  sun- 
shine. Sometimes  a  friend  of  mine  comes  out 
from  Edinburgh,  and  we  go  up  the  glen,  as  it  is 
called  in  Scotland,  hunting  for  moss.  I  have  only 
one  pet.  which  is  a  dog.  He  is  a  dear  wee  fellow ; 
he  is  a  Skye  terrier.  I  am  eleven  years  old,  and 
am  in  the  highest  class  in  the  school.  Our  exam- 
ination was  on  the  27th  of  April  (I  say  "  was,"  be- 


cause the  arth  will  be  past  when  you  get  this),  but 
in  reality  it  is  only  the  20th.  I  would  like  if  some 
little  American  boy  about  my  own  age  would  i-or- 
respond  with  me.  I  wonder  what  America  is  like. 
S<>nif  parts  of  it  must  be  grand.  I  <lo  not  think 
any  English  paper  will  ever  be  as  good  as  HAR- 
PER'S. I  must  stop.  ARCHIE  H.  C. 


ONEOKTA,  NEW   YOHK. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  lung  walk  in  search 
of  wild  flowers,  and  when  I  sat  down  to  rest.  I 
took  up  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  and  read  the 
letter  from  Alice  F.  G..  of  StrathnVldsaye,  Eng- 
land, and  thought,  as  she  is  interested  in  wild 
flowers,  she  might  like  to  know  something  of 
those  which  are  common  in  this  part  of  the 
United  States,  as  I  should  like  to  hear  of  those 
in  England.  I  wonder  if  Alice  would  consent  to 
correspond  on  the  subject  with  a  friend  of  the 
Post-office  Box  ?'  MARION  YAGER. 

If  Alice  chooses  to  do  so,  she  may  write  to 
Marion.  Such  an  exchange  of  letters  might  be 
for  the  improvement  of  each  little  correspondent. 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  since 
January,  and  like  it  very  much  indeed.  I  enjoy 
reading  the  letters.  I  thought  I  would  like  to 
write  one  and  see  it  published.  I  have  a  brother 
named  Bounce,  who  is  very  droll  and  funny  ;  he 
is  seven  years  of  age.  We  have  been  spending 
part  of  our  vacation  with  grandpa  and  grandma, 
who  have  a  lovely  home  in  the  country.  I  have 
three  young  lady  aunts,  and  an  Uncle  John  who 
is  only  three  years  older  than  myself ;  he  attends 
a  military  school,  and  wears  a  uniform.  I  take 
music  lessons,  and  study  French.  I  am  eleven 
years  old.  I  have  an  auntie  and  uncle  who  are 
boarding  at  a  hotel  only  two  blocks  from  where 
I  live  ;  I  frequently  take"  dinner  with  them,  which 
I  enjoy  very  much.  DAISY  A.  L. 


LAFOURCHB  CROSSING. 

As  I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  the  paper  for 
the  last  four  years,  and  have  never  written  to 
you,  I  thought  I  would  address  you  a  few  lines 
to  give  you  a  few  details  of  our  place  ;  it  is  situ- 
ated on  Bayou  Lafourche,  and  has  about  two 
hundred  inhabitants.  In  the  summer  we  have 
lots  of  fun.  fishing,  boating,  and  have  other  sum- 
mer amusements.  I  enjoy  reading  your  paper 
very  much  ;  my  favorite  story  is  "Jo's  Opportu- 
nity." I  send  you  a  receipt  of  tea-cakes,  which 
are  delicious.  Fearing  that  my  letter  is  getting 
too  long,  I  wish  you  all  a  kind  good-by. 

GUSSIE  L. 

TEA-CAKES.— Five  eggs,  one  cup  of  butter,  two 
of  sugar,  flour  to  thicUen,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
yeast  powder,  flavor  with  vanilla,  roll  out,  and 
cut ;  bake  in  a  hot  oven. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

I  have  two  sisters,  but  no  brothers.  For  pets 
we  iiave  a  turtle  and  two  dogs.  One  is  a  large 
St.  Bernard,  whose  name  is  Rex ;  the  other,  a  lit- 
tle Yorkshire  Skye  that  we  have  not  yet  named. 
We  had  two  alligators,  but  one  was  eaten  up  by 
rats,  and  the  other  died  of  grief.  I  send  you  a 
little  story  a  friend  of  mine  wrote,  that  I  hope 
you  will  publish.  JEANNETTE  G.  P. 

It  is  very  funny  to  think  of  an  alligator's  dying 
of  grief,  and  I  should  fancy  one  a  tough  morsel 
for  the  rats.  Thank  you  for  sending  your  friend's 
pretty  story. 

ONE  GOOD  TURN  DESERVES   ANOTHER. 

It  was  only  a  little  cottage  standing  behind  a 
clump  of  bushes  and  shrubbery,  and  surrounded 
by  a  low  stone  wall,  that  stood  basking  in  the 
sunshine  on  a  beautiful  summer's  day  in  the 
heat  of  August.  The  way  leading  to  "Peach 
Blossom  Cottage,"  as  it  was  called,  was  through 
a  long  arbor,  from  which  hung  delicious  grapes 
as  if  ready  to  be  plucked.  On  this  day  of  which  I 
speak  a  stranger  entered  the  little  village,  and  aft- 
er brushing  away  the  sweat  from  his  brow,  he 
proceeded  to  seek  a  place  to  rest  himself  from 
the  long  and  tiresome  journey.  Glancing  at 
him  one  would  certainly  term  him  a  tramp,  so 
dusty  and  travel  -  worn  was  he.  As  he  passed 
one  house  after  another,  and  found  nothing  in 
the  way  of  wooden  stools  and  rustic  benches, 
he  almost  despaired.  When  nearly  dropping 
with  fatigue  he  came  in  sight  of  "Peach  Blos- 
som Cottage" ;  he  could  not  refrain  from  step- 
ping over  the  wall,  and  seating  himself  upon 
an  inviting  bench  under  the  arbor.  Scarcely 
had  he  seated  himself  when  a  little  child,  of  per- 
haps ten  years,  approached  him  with  tears  of 
sympathy 'in  her  soft  blue  eyes.  As  soon  as  she 
caught  sight  of  him  she  ran  into  the  cottage,  and 
immediately  reappeared  with  a  soft  white  pillow, 
which  she  laid  under  his  head.  As  the  child  pre- 
pared to  go,  his  sad  face  beamed  with  a  smile  that 
spoke  volumes  of  thanks.  Presently  he  fell  into 
a  long  and  refreshing  slumber  that  lasted  until 
midnight,  when  he  was  awakened  by  the  loud 
ringing  of  fire-bells,  which  clanged  out  on  the 
still  night  air.  He  rubbed  his  eyes  and  looked 
around  him  ;  theti  grasping  the  situation,  he  ran  ! 
around  to  the  side  wing  of  the  house,  which  was  [Fur  EXCHANGES. 


enveloped  in  flames.  Already  a  large  crowd  had 
collected  to  note  the  progress  of  the  flames.  And 
after  Farmer  Brown,  the  owner  of  the  cottage, 
luokrd  around  him  to  see  that  all  was  safe,  a  terri- 
ble thought  occurred  to  him.  His  face  grew  pale 
as  ashes,  as  his  trembling  words  reached  the  heart 
of  the  multitude  :  "  My  daughter  !  my  daughter ! 
Oh,  where  is  my  daughter?""  as  his  eyes  sought 
the  burning  building.  A  ladder  was  quickly 
placed  against  it.  Then,  as  Farmer  Brown  of- 
fered all  his  possessions  for  the  recovery  of  his 
child,  the  traveller  of  the  afternoon  stepped  for- 
ward amid  the  wonder  of  the  people.  As  he 
placed  his  foot  firmly  upon  the  ladder,  a  shout 
rent  the  air;  the  multitude  watched  with  eager 
eyes  as  he  ascended  the  ladder  and  gained  the 
top.  All  was  still  as  the  unknown  man  disap- 
peared through  the  window.  Once  more  a  sin  >ut 
was  raised,  twice  as  noisy  as  the  first,  as  the  man 
appeared  on  the  top  bearing  the  almost  suffo- 
cated child  in  his  arms  ;  just  as  he  reached  the 
ground,  and  everybody  was  rejoicing,  the  ladder 
caught  fire  and  burned  to  the  ground.  Then 
Farmer  Brown  offered  the  hero  what  he  had 
promised  to  give  :  but  the  good  strangeranswer- 
ed,  as  he  pursued  his  way,  "  Surely  one  good  turn 
deserves  another." 

SOPHIE  PRICE  (aged  13  years). 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA. 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK. 

I  have  two  sisters.  Emily  and  Allie,  and  two 
brothers,  Sam  and  Chester.  We  have  a  very  nice 
cat  named  Cliunkie.  which  has  long  and  silken 
fur.  My  sister  Allie  received  a  game  of  Par- 
cheesi  last  week.  Papa  promised  to  get  her  one, 
so  one  night  when  she  was  at  my  aunt's  house 
he  brought  one  home  for  her.  and  she  was  very 
glad  to  get  it.  MARGARETTA  P.  M. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

THREE  ENIGMAS. 

1.— My  first  is  in  old,  but  not  in  new. 
My  second  is  in  rose,  and  also  in  rue. 
My  third  is  in  apple,  but  not  in  plum. 
My  fourth  is  in  noise,  but  not  in  hum. 
My  fifth  is  in  bough,  but  not  in  limb. 
My  sixth  is  in  neat,  but  not  in  trim. 
And  my  whole  is  a  fruit.        JENNIE  WREN. 

3.— My  first  is  in  chair,  not  in  stool. 
My  second  is  in  need,  not  in  help. 
My  third  is  in  deed,  not  in  law. 
My  fourth  is  in  ring  and  in  pin. 
My  fifth  is  in  apple,  not  in  plum. 
My  sixth  is  in  sting,  not  in  bite. 
My  seventh  is  in  man,  not  in  boy. 
My  whole  is  one  of  the  United  States. 

RUSSIE  B.  BlDDLECOM. 

3. — My  first  is  in  principal  not  in  foreman. 
My  second  in  keeper  and  in  doorman. 
My  third  is  in  idea,  not  in  thought. 
My  fourth  is  in  call,  also  in  caught. 
My  fifth  is  in  icicle,  not  in  sleet. 
My  sixth  is  in  prune,  but  not  in  cherry. 
My  seventh  is  in  sing,  not  in  play. 
My  eighth  is  in  cat,  not  in  puss. 
My  ninth  is  in  gained,  not  in  lost. 
My  whole  is  a  steep  declivity. 

WILL  KRICHBAUM. 


No.  2. 

ACROSTIC. 

Primals  and  finals  give  the  names  of  two  coun- 
tries to  he  found  on  the  map. 

1.  Distinguished.  2.  A  Canadian  canal.  3.  Ar- 
dent. 4.  A  kind  of  deer.  5.  Caution.  6.  In  good 
time  WILLIAM  B.  GEDDES. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES   IN  No   340 


No.  1.— 


No.  2.— 


VICE 
IRON 
CORD 
ENDS 

I 

END 

INDIA 

DIG 

A 


YULE 
UPON 
LOUD 
ENDS 

W 

RAT 
If  A  T  E  R 

T  E  N 
R 


No.  3.—       The  moon  was  afloat, 

Like  a  golden  boat, 
On  the  sea-blue  depths  of  the  sky. 

When  the  miller  of  Dee. 

With  his  children  three. 
On  his  fat  red  horse  rode  by. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  William  H.  Gecldes.  Jennie  Miller,  Anna 
Mills  Walker  Gibson.  Horace  F.  Lunt.  Jay  Ditch, 
Anne  Whitney,  Blanche  Shannon,  F.  C.  Sawyer, 
R  B.  D  ,  Fanny  Foster.  Jean  Armour.  Emily 
Lowe  Thomas  Fillson.  John  Barnard.  Lawrence 
Hamilton.  Alexander  Blauvelt.  Edward  Knox, 
Jacque  R  ,  Willie  Campbell,  and  Egbert  Car-  n. 
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"  T?IKSTLING  of  spring"  tlie  ancieuts  called 

J-     Our  modest  primrose  dear, 
For  first  among  the  woodland  flowers 

It  braves  th'  awakening  year. 

Firstlings  of  spring  these  maidens  twain 

May  we  not  call,  iu  sooth, 
Whose  cheeks  are  rosy,  prim  their  mien? 

Their  spring-time  ? — 'tis  iu  youth. 


PARLOR  MAGIC. 

TO  MAKE  A  CIGAR  DANCE  ON  A  HAT. 

A  HAT  is  borrowed  ;  likewise  a  cigar.  The  performer  breathes 
on  the  latter  to  mesmerize  it,  and  declares  that  when  so 
lesmerized  he  cau  compel  it  to  stand  upright  on  the  crown  of 
the  hat.  He  endeavors  to  make  it  stand  up  accordingly,  at  first 
without  success,  but  presently  the  cigar  does  actually  stand 
upright,  self-supported,  on  the  crown.  At  command  it  will  bow 
to  the  company,  salute  the  ladies  on  the  right,  the  ladies  on  the 
left,  and  so  on.  The  performer  then  asks  for  a  little  music,  and 
begins  to  move  the  hat  about,  still  crown  upward,  first  in  one 
hand,  theu  iu  the  other.  The  cigar  retains  its  vertical  position, 
but  sways  about,  sometimes  to  one  side,  sometimes  the  other, 
as  if  endeavoring  to  keep  time  to  the  music.  At  any  moment 
tin-  performer  can  request  a  spectator  to  take  the  cigar  from 
the  hat  and  to  satisfy  himself  that  it  is  not  attached  in  any 
way. 

The  seeming  mystery  rests  on  the  use  of  a  very  simple  piece 
of  apparatus — a  little  rod  about  the  size  of  a  lead-pencil,  but 
rather  thicker,  of  ebony  or  some  other  heavy  wood,  and  with  a 
needle-point  an  inch  long  projecting  from  one  end  of  it.  The 
performer  gets  this  inside  the  hat,  and  in  his  pretended  eftbrts 
to  balance  the  cigar  on  the  hat,  pushes  the  needle-point  up 
through  the  crown  and  into  the  end  of  the  cigar,  which  thence- 
forward sticks  upright  on  the  point.  Any  inclination  given  to 
the  ebony  rod  within  the  hat  will  naturally  make  the  cigar 
bend  iu  the  opposite  direction,  and  so  to  salute  the  company, 
etc. 

The  hand  may  now  grasp  the  brim  of  the  hat  only,  leaving 
the  ebony  rod  swinging  free  within  the  hat :  and  as  it  swings 
it  will  communicate  a  swaying  motion  to  the  cigar  above,  as  if 
affected  by  the  music. 

When  the  trick  is  completed  you  invite  some  spectator  to 
take  the  cigar  from  the  hat.  At  the  same  moment  that  his  fin- 
gers touch  the  cigar  you  withdraw  the  needle-point  from  below, 
when  the  cigar  naturally  falls,  and  nothing  whatever  remains 
to  indicate  the  means  that  supported  it.  The  performer  im- 
mediately begins  to  brush  the  hat  with  his  handkerchief,  and 
under  cover  of  so  doing  is  enabled  without  difficulty  to  smuggle 
away  into  his  sleeve  or  pocket  the  little  ebony  rod. 
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A    LITTLE  MAID  OF  ROME. 

]!Y  MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER. 

S1TTIM;  alone  on  a  cheerless  day, 
In  a  winter  without  a  flower, 
The  vain-ant  wings  of  my  fancy  stray 

To  the  dream  of  a  tropic  hour 
Broiilere.il  with  bloom  and  honey-sweet— 

An  hour  for  bee  and  bird — 
With  billows  of  flowers  to  bathe  my  feet, 
By  passionate  zephyrs  stirred. 

Pansies  and  elover  and  cyclamen. 

And  the  spieiest  pinks  that  blow, 
And  acres  on  acres  of  daisies  then 

Shall  be  weaving  their  gold  and  snow— 
The  long  lush  grass  and  the  poppies  red, 

And  the  roses  staining  the  light, 
And  the  shy  proud  girl  with  the  drooping  head 

Wooing  my  pensive  sight: 

The  beautiful  child  with  the  Titian  hair 

And  the  darkly  splendid  eyes, 
The  fairest  flower  where  a  host  was  fair 

Under  the  Roman  skies. 
I  dream,  to  the  dash  of  the  frozen  rain, 

Of  her  thrilling  voice  and  clear; 
I  dream,  and  the  sleet  on  the  icy  pane 

Is  the  only  sound  that  I  hear. 

Acres  on  acres  of  purple  and  while, 

Waves  and  fringes  of  bloom, 
Italy's  sky  in  its  lucent  night 

Flecked  by  no  cloud  of  gloom. 
Away  with  the  breath  of  the  stormy  north! 

I  am  borne  afar  from  home, 
And  the  nut-brown  face  that  has  led  me  forth 

Is  the  face  of  a  maid  of  Romr. 


THREE  RUNAWAY  GIRLS. 

BY  KELVYN  GROVE. 

GIRLS,  let's  seek  our  fortunes!"     This  was  the  start- 
ling proposition  I  made  to  my  two  younger  sisters 
one  bright  spring  morning. 

"Let's !"  eagerly  responded  the  older  of  the  two,  a  brown- 
eyed  beauty  of  ten  years.  "You'll  go,  won't  you,  Mynie  ?" 
she  added,  turning  toward  the  youngest  of  us,  the  girl  baby 
of  the  family,  who  had  just  reached  her  eighth  birthday. 

I  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  large  family,  principally 
boys,  and  was  rapidly  approaching  the  advanced  age  of 
twelve.  I  was  known  among  our  neighbors  in  the  dear 
old  town  where  we  then  lived  as  a  "  tomboy."  I  was  de- 
voted to  out-of-door  games,  and  cared  little  for  dolls.  I 
could  swing  a  bat  or  kick  a  foot-ball  with  the  biggest  of 
my  brothers,  and  I  often  rode  the  horses  that  grazed  along 
the  road-side  bare-backed  through  the  town.  The  good 
villagers  shook  their  heads  at  my  mad  pranks,  and  said, 
"That  Kel  Grove  will  come  to  no  good."  A  bad  end 
had  been  predicted  for  me  when  I  was  scarcely  eight 
years  of  age,  for  I  was  never  out  of  mischief;  and  I  re- 
member once,  when  I  fell  down-stairs  and  cut  my  lip 
open,  my  sister  Mildred,  who  was  terrified  by  my  fall  and 
the  sight  of  the  blood  that  flowed  from  my  lip,  flew  into 
my  mother's  room  with  the  exclamation,  ' '  Come,  mamma, 
quick;  Kel  has  fallen  down-stairs,  and  says  she's  killed." 
My  mother  sprang  up,  pale  and  frightened,  to  run  to 
my  aid.  "  It  would  be  a  blessing  if  she  ll'as  killed,"  said 
Aunt  Maria, who  was  sitting  by;  and  my  mother  did  not 
speak  to  her  for  six  months. 

As  far  back  as  I  can  remember  I  was  possessed  with 
the  idea  of  running  away.  When  I  was  three  years  old 
I  escaped  from  the  confines  of  my  father's  grounds,  and 
toddled  off  to  the  church  where  my  nurse  was  telling  her 
beads  and  reading  her  prayer-book. 

"  I  want  my  Annie !"  I  called  out  from  the  middle  aisle. 
The  holy  father  stopped  short  in  the  act  of  crossing 
himself,  and  the  small  boys  forgot  to  swing  their  censers. 
"My  Annie"  recognized  the  voice  crying  out  in  the  tem- 
ple, and  blushing  to  the  roots  of  her  hair,  she  reached  out 


over  her  pew  door,  dragged  me  in,  and  tucked  me  under 
the  seat,  where  I  was  forced  to  remain  till  the  long  sei1- 
vice  was  ended. 

With  all  my  love  for  out-of-door  adventure  I  was  a 
irrcat  reader,  and  devoured  everything  that  came  in  my 
Way — The  Sic iss Family  Robinson,  Don  Juan,  Wild  West- 
ern Scenes,  Macaulay's  Lays,  The  Bandit's  Bride,  Dr. 
Kane's  Arctic  Voyages,  the  Essays  of  Elia,  Hugh  Miller's 
Schools  and  School- Masters,  and  fairy  tales  without  end. 
In  most  of  these  books  there  was  a  great  deal  about ' '  seeki ng 
fortunes,"  and  I  got  the  idea  into  my  head  that  fortunes 
were  to  be  found  by  those  who  sought  for  them.  I  didn't 
want  to  "seek"  alone,  so  I  made  the  proposition  to  my  sis- 
ters Mildred  and  Mynie  in  the  adventure.  Mildred,  as  I 
have  said,  had  large  brown  eyes.  Their  expression  was 
simply  angelic,  and  no  one  would  ever  have  accused  her  of 
having  any  but  the  most  gentle  and  domestic  of  natures. 
When  we  played  "wolf  and  lamb"  in  the  room  with  our 
elders,  Mildred  always  said,  in  her  mildest  voice,  "Let  me 
play  the  lamb."  And  our  elders  would  look  at  each  other 
and  shake  their  heads  significantly,  as  if  to  say,  "Such  a 
nature  as  that  will  never  be  able  to  resist  the  buffets  and 
blows  of  this  hard  world."  When  we  were  down  in  the 
meadow,  or  playing  together  in  the  woods,  Mildred  always 
chose  the  part  of  the  wolf,  my  favorite  part,  and  I  was  the 
lamb  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  her  strong  will.  My  propo- 
sition to  seek  our  fortunes  delighted  her. 

"Let's  go  right  away,"  she  said.  "We  won't  be  missed 
for  an  hour  or  two,  and  we  can  be  miles  from  home  by  that 
time." 

"  Miles  from  home!"     My  heart  sank.     "Perhaps  we'll 
strike  our  luck  nearer  home  than  that,"  I  ventured. 
"Oh,  you're  a  baby !"  said  Mildred. 

"I  don't  want  to  go  without  mamma,"  Mynie  blurted 
out,  half  crying. 

The  idea  of  telling  mamma  when  we  were  going  to  run 
away  struck  Mildred  and  me  as  very  funny,  and  the  woods 
rang  with  our  laughter.  Mynie's  feelings  were  hurt,  and 
she  said  no  more  about  mamma  for  the  present. 

"We  must  get  long  sticks  and  hold  them  together  over 
our  heads  while  we  vow  that  we  will  not  come  back  to 
Birdlington  until  our  fortunes  are  made." 

Mildred  and  I  cut  the  necessary  sticks,  took  the  vow 
most  impressively,  and  started  cross-lots  for  the  turnpike. 
We  each  took  one  of  Mynie's  hands,  and  encouraged  her 
faltering  footsteps  along  the  dusty  road. 

'  How  little  these  people  know  we  are  going  to  seek  our 
fortunes!"  I  thought,  as  we  passed  the  neighboring  farmers 
on  their  way  to  town;  and  my  heart  beat  high  with  the 
importance  of  our  expedition. 

"Ain't  you  rather  fur  from  hum,  little  gals  ?"  asked  the 
toll-gate  keeper,  as  he  swung  the  gate  open  for  us. 

"  We're  taking  a  long  walk  to-day,"  I  answered,  for  the 
party. 

He  said  no  more;  but  when  I  looked  back,  as  we  turned 
the  next  bend  in  the  road,  I  saw  him  shading  his  eyes  with 
his  big  brown  hand,  and  regarding  us  rather  suspiciously. 
"If  I'd  only  knowed  what  them  young  rascals  was  up 
to,"  said  he,  a  day  or  two  later,  "I'd  had  them  back  to 
their  mother 'n  less  than  no  time." 

On  and  on  we  walked,  too  intent  upon  reaching  our 
imaginary  goal  to  pick  the  flowers  along  the  highway,  or 
throw  stones  at  the  frogs  in  the  pools.  We  had  walked 
three  miles,  and  were  just  in  sight  of  the  next  town,  when 
we  heard  the  rumbling  of  wheels  behind  us,  and  looking 
around,  saw  a  man  driving  alone  in  a  four-seated  wagon! 
Here  was  an  opportunity!  I  was  just  wondering  what 
was  the  best  way  to  ask  for  a  drive  when  Mildred  said,  in 
her  most  irresistible  voice,  "  Man,  please  give  us  a  ride." 

To  our  no  small  delight  he  answered  at  once,  "All 
right;  hop  in";  and  in  we  hopped,  Mildred  and  Mynie  on 
the  back  seat,  and  I  on  the  front  seat  with  the  driver. 
Here  was  luck  indeed. 
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"Where  are  you  going-  ?"  I  asked  our  new-found  friend. 

"To  Freehold,''  he  replied. 

"  To  Freehold  !"  Inspiring  thought!  I  knew  a  girl  at 
school  who  lived  in  Freehold;  we  would  go  and  spend  the 
night  with  her.  "How  far's  Freehold?"  I  inquired. 

"  Thirty  miles  from  Birdlington,''  was  the  answer. 

"Thirty  miles!"  I  repeated,  in  astonishment. 

"  Only  thirty  miles,''  said  Mildred ;   "  that  ain't  much." 

"  I  want  to  go  home,"  almost  cried  Myiiie,  homesick  at 
the  prospect. 

"Nonsense!"  said  Mildred,  patting  her  hand;  "don't 
hegin  to  back  down  so  soon;"  and  Mynie  was  quieted  for 
the  time,  but  the  expression  in  her  big  gray-blue  eyes  was 
anything  but  a  happy  one.  On  and  on  we  drove,  through 
towns  and  villages.  Noon-time  came,  and  we  were  as 
hungry  as  hunters.  But  we  had  nothing  to  eat,  and  no 
money  to  buy  anything  with.  We  passed  an  orchard  of 
bright  red  apples,  and  the  driver  stopped  his  horses  while 
I  filled  my  arms  with  the  fruit.  This  allayed  the  cravings 
of  our  appetite.  I  noticed  that  our  driver  was  very  dull; 
he  seemed  sleepy,  and  several  times  I  took  the  reins  and 
drove,  for  his  head  was  rolling  about,  with  his  chin  rest- 
ing on  his  shirt  front.  Finally  I  made  bold  to  ask  him 
why  he  was  so  sleepy,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  up 
all  night,  having  driven  a  lady  from  Long  Branch  to 
Birdlington  to  the  bedside  of  a  dying  brother.  Then  he 
fell  asleep  again,  and  again  I  took  the  reins. 

At  last,  just  as  the  pine-trees  were  beginning  to  cast  long 
shadows  across  the  road,  our  driver  roused  himself  from 
his  slumbers  and  said:  "This  is  gittin-off  place,  gals;  I 
turn  up  here;  there's  Freehold  half  a  mile  yonder."  I 
confess  that  my  sensations  were  not  very  heroic  as  I 
climbed  out  of  that  wagon  on  the  outskirts  of  a  strange 
town,  thirty  miles  from  home,  and  night  fast  coming  on. 
The  responsibility  of  my  sisters  weighed  upon  me  too. 
Mildred  seemed  plucky  enough,  but  poor  little  Mynie's 
face  was  bathed  in  tears.  We  thanked  the  driver  for 
his  kindness,  and  taking  hands,  started  on  our  half-mile 
tramp  to  the  town.  The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  find  out 
where  my  school  friend  lived,  and  throw  ourselves  upon 
her  hospitality  for  the  7iight.  A  railway  station  arose  be- 
fore us,  and  leaving  my  sisters  in  the  waiting-room,  I 
knocked  on  the  door  of  the  ticket  office. 

"  Come  in,"  said  a  pleasant  voice. 

I  opened  the  door  and  entered. 

"Well,  little  girl,  what  can  I  do  for  you?"  asked  a 
black-bearded  man  in  a  conductor's  cap — the  sort  that 
Prussian  officers  wear,  narrow  at  the  band  and  bulging 
over  at  the  crown. 

"Can  you  tell  me  where  Mr.  James  Ennever  lives  ?  I 
know  his  daughter  Sallie,  and  want  to  go  there,"  I  said. 

"Jim  Ennever — I  reckon  I  do;  but  you  can't  get  there 
to-night;  he  lives  five  miles  from  here,  on  the  Long 
Branch  pike." 

"Five  miles!"  I  gasped.  "Is  there  no  way  of  getting 
there  ?" 

"No;  not  until  to-morrow  morning." 

All  my  heroism  deserted  me  when  I  heard  this  awful 
truth.  I  thought  of  my  mother  at  home,  and  of  the  two 
children  in  the  waiting-room,  and  I  put  my  hands  over 
my  eyes  and  cried  hot  tears  of  regret  and  apprehension. 

"What  is  the  matter,  child?"  said  the  kind-hearted 
ticket-seller.  "Tell  me;  perhaps  I  can  help  you,"  and  he 
patted  me  on  the  head. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  could  get  control  of  myself. 
When  I  had  succeeded  in  doing  so  I  told  him,  in  broken 
voice,  of  the  adventures  of  the  day — how  we  had  started 
out  in  such  high  spirits  to  seek  our  fortunes,  and  how 
they  had  proved  a  mere  will-o'-the-wisp.  He  asked  me 
ray  name,  and  where  I  had  come  from,  and  seeing  no  good 
in  concealment,  I  told  him  that  my  name  was  Kelvyn 
Grove,  and  that  my  sisters  were  in  the  waiting-room. 

"  Is  your  father  the  Eev.  Henry  Grove  ?" 


"  Yes,"  I  exclaimed,  delightedly  ;  "  do  you  know  him  ?" 

"I  can't  say  I  know  him,  but  I've  heard  him  preach 
many  a  time,  and  a  good  preacher  he  is,  too.  Where  is 
your  father  now,  sis  ?" 

"He's  in  the  army,"  I  answered;  and  I  had  visions  of 
his  expressive  countenance  when  he  should  learn  of  this, 
my  last  adventure. 

"Well,  just  you  make  yourselves  comfortable:  I  ain't 
going  to  see  your  father's  children  wandering  around  this 
town  all  night,  nor  housed  in  the  lock-up  neither.  You 
stay  out  there  with  your  sisters,  and  I'll  run  home  and 
tell  my  wife  to  fix  up  a  place  and  keep  you  till  morning; 
then  I'll  send  you  home  on  the  early  train."  With  this 
he  started  off.  and  I  rejoined  my  sisters.  Mynie  was  still 
crying  gently,  and  Mildred  was  trying  to  cheer  her.  I 
told  them  of  my  interview,  and  that  the  ticket-seller  had 
promised  to  keep  us  all  night.  It  was  nearly  night  then; 
the  sun  had  gone  down,  but  it  was  still  light  enough  to 
see  out-of-door  objects  distinctly.  I  remembered  having 
read  terrible  tales  of  child-stealing,  and  the  misfortunes 
that  had  befallen  unprotected  children.  Suppose  this 
man  wanted  to  entice  us  to  his  house  to  murder  us  ?  Per- 
haps he  had  gone  home  to  adjust  the  closing  walls  of  a 
bedroom,  or  the  top  of  a  bed  that  would  screw  down  in 
the  night  and  smother  all  three  of  us;  for  I  was  deter- 
mined that  we  should  not  part  company.  These  thoughts 
took  such  possession  of  me  that  I  said :  "Girls,  I  think  the 
best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  try  to  get  home.  There's  the  rail- 
road track.  Let's  start  right  off  and  run  before  he  gets 
back." 

Little  Mynie  wiped  away  her  tears  at  the  thought  of 
getting  home,  and  even  plucky  Mildred's  face  brightened 
at  the  suggestion.  So  off  we  started  down  the  railroad 
track  as  fast  as  our  weary  legs  could  carry  us.  Some- 
time in  our  travels  Mynie  had  lost  her  hat,  and  as  she  was 
now  bareheaded,  her  brown  hair  streamed  in  the  wind  as 
we  ran.  We  had  not  gone  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  or  so  when  I  looked  behind  us  and  saw  the  ticket- 
seller  coming  full  tilt  after  us.  As  we  hurried  on  we 
came  up  with  a  respectable  old  colored  woman,  with  a  tur- 
baiion  her  head  and  a  basket  of  clothes  on  her  arm,  walk- 
ing along  with  a  friend.  Almost  breathless,  I  ran  to  her, 
and  gasped,  "When  that  man  catches  up  to  us,  say  we 
are  going  with  you,  that  you  know  us,  and  are  going  to 
keep  us  all  night."  I  had  hardly  given  these  instructions 
before  the  man  was  upon  us. 

"Well,  you  are  a  nice  lot  of  young  colts!"  said  he, 
panting. 

"What  do  you  want  with  them  gals  anyhow?"  said 
the  quick-witted  old  colored  woman.  "They're  friends 
of  mine,  and  I'm  going  to  take  them  home  with  me.  Who 
are  you,  anyway,  chasin'  a  parcel  of  young  gals  like  that  ?" 

"I  am  the  ticket-seller  and  conductor  of  this  branch 
road,  and  my  name  is  George  Compton,"  he  replied,  in  a 
slightly  hurt  tone  of  voice. 

"George  Compton !  Well,  Lor'  bless  my  soul— George 
Compton!  Ha!  ha!  ha!  'pon  my  word!  G'long  with 
him,  gals;  he's  all  right.  I  done  his-  washin'  when  he 
was  a  young  man,  afore  he  raised  that  beard,  and  he.  al- 
ways paid  his  bills.  G'long  with  him,  gals;  he  won't  do 
you  no  harm."  And  she  walked  off,  chuckling  to  herself 
at  the  thought  of  doubting  the  goodness  of  a  man  who 
paid  his  wash-woman's  bills. 

"My  wife's  expecting  you.  She's  got  everything  ready. 
Why,  look  at  that  child  without  her  hat!"  lie  exclaimed, 
noticing  Mynie's  bareheaded  condition  for  the  first  time. 
"She'll  take  her  death  of  cold."  And  he  took  the  conduct- 
or's cap  from  his  own  head  and  put  it  on  hers,  and  taking 
her  hand,  trudged  back  along  the  track,  with  Mildred  and 
me  close  behind  him.  Tragic  as  this  adventure  seem- 
ed to  us,  neither  Mildred  nor  I  could  help  laughing  at 
Mynie's  appearance  with  the  conductor's  cap  on  her 
small  head.  She  was  completely  lost  in  it.  It  fell  over 
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her  eyes  in  front,  and  touched  her  shoulders  in  the  rear; 
and  to  see  at  all  she  had  to  throw  her  head  as  far  back  as 
it  would  go  without  breaking  her  neck. 

When  we  arrived  at  Mr.  Compton's  house  we  found 
that  his  kind  wife  had  everything  prepared  for  us.  A 
hearty  supper  was  waiting  for  our  eager  appetites  to  dis- 
pose of.  After  supper  we  sat  out  on  the  front  steps  with 
the  family,  and  all  the  village  came  up  to  have  a  sight  of 
the  runaways.  They  expected  to  find  us  in  tears,  instead 
of  which  we  had  a  fit  of  giggling — probably  a  reaction 
from  the  strain  we  had  undergone.  The  immediate  cause, 
however,  was  a  telegram  which  Mr.  Compton  had  sent  to 
our  mother,  and  which  be  read  to  us  before  despatching: 

"Mrs.  Grove,  your  children  air  safe  in  Freehold.  Will 
be  home  by  early  train." 

We  had  never  heard  are  called  air  before,  and  we  al- 
most laughed  in  (he  good  man's  face. 

When  bed-time  came  we  were  given  a  hall  room,  for 
the  three  of  us  insisted  upon  sleeping  together,  though  it 
was  only  a  single  bed.  It  was  little  sleep  we  got  that 
night,  we  had  so  much  to  talk  about.  How  well  I  remem- 
ber that  room  !  The  next  morning  we  were  given  a  good 
breakfast,  and  sent  off  in  the  early  train,  of  which  Mr. 
Compton  was  the  conductor.  In  the  mean  time  he  had 
bought  a  Shaker  sun-bonnet  for  Mynie,  which  she 
wouldn't  wear,  because  it  had  no  cape.  He  brought  the 
materials  for  making  one,  but  sewing  having  been  a 
neglected  branch  of  my  education,  I  could  not  put  it 
on.  There  were  few  people  in  the  train,  but  those  few 
came  into  our  car  and  stared  at  us  as  though  we  were 
the  wild  men  of  Borneo.  We  did  not  mind  their  scru- 
tiny, however,  for  it  made  us  feel  that  we  were  of 
some  account,  after  all,  even  if  we  had  come  home  with 


our    fortunes     still     to 
seek. 

Never,  if  I  live  to 
be  threescore  years  and 
ten,  shall  I  forget  the 
face  of  my  aunt  Maria 
as  we  stepped  from  the 
car  upon  the  platform  at 
Birdlington.  Our  mo- 
ther was  prostrated  by 
the  excitement  she  had 
gone  through, and  could 
not  leave  her  bed ;  so 
Aunt  Maria  had  come 
to  meet  us.  I  had  my 
head  out  of  the  car  win- 
dow as  we  slowed  up  at 
the  station,  and  I  could 
see  her  wringing  her 
hands  and  pacing  the 
platform  in  nervous 
anxiety  lest  by  some  ac- 
cident we  should  not  be 
aboard ;  but  no  sooner 
did  she  see  us  alive  and 
well  than  her  whole  ex- 
pression changed. 

"Hello,  aunty!"  said 
I,  in  my  most  uncon- 
cerned and  reassuring 
tones. 

"  You  wicked  chil- 
dren '.  your  poor  mo- 
ther!" said  she,  giving 
my  arm  a  grip,  and  to- 
tally ignoring  my  sa- 
lute. "Come  with  me," 
and  she  dragged  me 
along  with  one  hand 
and  my  two  sisters  with 
the  other.  I  saw  that  she  was  in  a  frame  of  mind  not. to 
be  trifled  with,  and  I  also  saw  that  the  news  of  our  adven- 
ture had  reached  the  town  ;  for  we  were  being  gazed  upon 
with  curious,  twinkling  eyes.  "Let  us  go  up  Main  Street, 
aunty,"  I  said,  for  I  saw  that  the  town  had  turned  out  to 
meet  us. 

"  Up  Main  Street,  indeed !  I'll  not  be  disgraced  by  hav- 
ing you  seen  in  Main  Street.  Up  the  back  street  you'll 
march  this  day !''  And  there  was  no  appeal.  The  people 
in  the  back  street  must  have  expected  us  to  come  that  way, 
for  windows  were  thrown  open  and  heads  thrust  out  on  ev- 
ery side. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  meeting  with  our  mo- 
ther. Our  conduct  had  caused  her  one  of  the  most  awful 
anxieties  of  her  life.  Her  sense  of  duty  overcame  her 
first  impulse  to  forgive  everything  in  the  satisfaction  of 
having  us  safely  back  again.  She  did  forgive  Mildred, 
and  of  course  Mynie.  I,  being  the  oldest,  was  made  the 
scape-goat.  I  had  to  stay  in  my  bedroom  for  a  week,  and 
was  at  first  threatened  with  a  bread-and-water  diet;  but 
my  mother  feared  the  effects  of  this  regimen  upon  my 
healthy  young  appetite,  and  I  was  fed  from  the  family  ta- 
ble. No  one  was  allowed  to  visit  me  except  my  young 
brother,  who  had  gone  out  with  the  "three  months"  or 
"emergency"  men,  and  who  had  just  returned  home. 
An  exception  was  made  in  his  favor;  but  my  only  other 
companionship  was  had  by  hanging  out  of  the  window 
and  calling  to  the  girls  as  they  played  in  the  grove  below. 
I  felt  that  the  hand  of  justice  had  not  held  the  scales  when 
my  punishment  was  dealt  out;  but  I  had  plenty  of  time 
for  reflection  during  my  imprisonment,  and  I  came  to  one 
solemn  conclusion,  which  was  that  fortunes  are  not  al- 
ways to  be  had  for  the  seeking. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE     SEARCH. 

rpHE  experience  of  the  first  day  showed  Jerry  that  New 
_L  York  was  a  better  market  for  music  than  New  Orleans, 
although  they  were  by  no  means  loaded  down  with  pen- 
nies when  they  returned  to  their  lodging-house. 

Billy  represented  to  his  new  friends  that  they  would 
reap  a  much  greater  harvest  in  the  evening,  and  urged 
that,  after  getting  supper,  they  try  their  fortunes  in  a  dif- 
ferent portion  of  the  city,  where  he  was  sure  they  would 
get  "a  pile  of  money."  Jerry  would  have  been  only  too 
well  pleased  to  have  gone  out  again  that  night,  but  Pete 
complained  of  being  weary,  and  wanted  to  go  to  bed. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  Jerry  had  noticed  that  his  friend 
played  in  a  listless,  mechanical  sort  of  way,  much  as  if  it 
was  an  exertion  for  him  to  lift  the  bow,  and  he  had  been 
alarmed ;  for  never  before  had  he  seen  Pete  play  when  it 
was  other  than  a  pleasure  to  him.  On  being  questioned 
as  to  the  reason  of  his  singular  manner,  the  little  fellow 
said  that  the  wound  on  his  head  which  had  been  inflicted 
by  Mr.  Harding  was  very  painful,  and  that  he  felt  tired. 
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The  only  grain  of  comfort  that  Jerry  had  that  night, 
after  Pete  had  complained  of  the  pain  in  his  head,  was 
that  the  little  musician  ate  a  very  hearty  supper,  and 
he  reasoned  that  the  food  would  make  him  better  by 
morning. 

"  You've  been  walking  around  a  good  deal  to-day,"  he 
said,  as  he  helped  the  little  fellow  into  bed,  and  sat  down 
by  his  side;  "that's  what's  making  you  feel  bad.  To- 
morrow we'll  take  it  easier,  and  then  you'll  be  all  right. 
We  must  go  to  a  different  part  of  the  city  every  day,  so's 
to  stand  more  of  a  chance  of  seeing  your  aunt;  and  I  tell 
you  square,  Pete,  I  believe  we'll  find  her  before  long. 
While  Abe  was  talking  to  me  I  got  kind  o'  discouraged 
about  it,  but  now  the  thing  looks  different." 

"Don't  let's  talk  any  more  to-night.  Jerry,"  said  Pete. 
"You  come  to  bed,  and  in  the  morning  you  can  tell  me 
all  about  it,  for  I'll  be  better  then.'' 

On  awakening  next  morning  Jerry  appeared  to  think 
he  had  grossly  neglected  his  friend  by  going  to  sleep  first, 
and  he  scolded  himself  so  much  that  Pete  felt  it  his  duty 
to  interfere. 

"You  couldn't  help  yourself,  'cause  you  were  so  tired, 
Jerry,  and  it's  wrong  for  you  to  say  that  you  don't  look 
out  for  me  enough.  You  couldn't  do  any  more  if  you 
were  twice  as  large.  Suppose  you  had  staid  awake,  what 
could  you  have  done  ?  My  head  ached  pretty  hard,  but 
that  was  all." 

"Now  see  here,  old  fellow,  you  stay  right  where  you 
are,  and  I'll  get  you  a  good  breakfast.  Then  I'll  kind  o' 
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look  round  for  some  odd  jobs,  and  by  to-morrow  you'll 
feel  all  right  again." 

Pete  would  uot  listen  to  the  suggestion  for  a  single  mo- 
ment :  lie  had  no  idea  of  being  treated  as  an  invalid,  and 
h.  was  eager  to  do  his  share  toward  earning  money.  He 
was  far  from  feeling-  well;  but  he  hoped  he  would  grow 
better  in  the  open  air,  and  it  was  useless  for  Jerry  to  pro- 
pose anything  which  would  prevent  him  from  doing  his 
full  share  of  the  work. 

"All  right,  Pete,  "said  Jerry,  cheerily;  "you  shall  come 
along;  but  if  you  don't  begin  to  feel  better  pretty  quick, 
ue'll  start  back,  whether  you  want  to  or  not.  We  can 
afford  a  swell  breakfast,  and  it  will  do  you  good." 

••  We'll  get  to  work  as  soon  as  we  can,"  Jerry  said  to 
Pete  as  they  left  the  house.  "  Of  course  we  sha'ii't  pick 
up  much  money  so  early;  but  if  your  aunt  goes  in  the 
street  at  all,  it  must  be  in  the  morning,  and  we'll  be  out 
so's  to  catch  her." 

"What  bothers  me  is  how  we're  going  to  know  her  when 
we  see  her ;"  and  a  look  of  perplexity  came  over  Pete's  face. 

"I've  got  a  sure  way  to  find  out,"  said  Jerry,  trium- 
phantly. "While  you're  playing,  if  you  see  anybody 
you  think  might  be  your  aunt,  you  wink  at  me,  and  I'll 
call  out  '  Aunt  Nannette'  as  loud  as  I  can.  If  she  jumps, 
it  '11  be  her,  and  if  she  don't,  we  can  wait  for  another." 

"But  you  might  be  singing  when  you  ought  to  holler." 

"That  don't  make  any  difference ;  I  can  stop  just  as  well 
as  not,  and  most  folks  had  rather  hear  me  holler  than  sing." 

" That  isn't  so,  Jerry,"  said  Pete,  indignantly,  "for  you 
know  that  it's  mighty  few  fellows  that  can  sing  as  well  as 
you,  and  I'm  sure  as  much  as  half  the  money  we  get 
comes  because  of  you." 

"Look  here,  old  man,  there's  no  use  for  you  and  me 
saying  things  to  make  each  other  feel  good.  I  know  how 
much  I  do  and  how  much  you  do  toward  earning  the 
money,  so  that  settles  it." 

"But,  Jerry — 

"Don't  say  another  word,  Pete,  or  you'll  get  me  so  I'll 
want  to  go  right  off  and  hire  out  to  some  opery,  and  then 
we  would  be  in  a  scrape.  If  you  can  make  people  believe 
I  sing,  it's  all  right;  but  I  know  better." 

It  was  yet  quite  early  in  the  morning  when  the  boys  were 
ready  to  begin  the  labors  of  the  day,  and  in  the  absence  of 
Billy  they  were  forced  to  walk  at  random,  trusting  that 
they  might  by  chance  arrive  at  some  neighborhood  where 
the  people  were  musically  inclined.  Both  the  boys  had 
looked  carefully  at  each  woman  they  passed;  but  there 
was  no  occasion  for  either  to  call  Aunt  Nannette's  name 
until,  when  they  were  in  the  midst  of  the  first  song,  Pete 
winked  in  a  most  violent  manner.  An  elderly  lady  had 
just  passed,  and  there  was  no  question  but  that,  to  the  lit- 
tle musician,  she  resembled  his  idea  of  his  aunt. 

Jerry  did  not  hesitate;  but,  as  if  his  cry  was  a  portion 
of  the  song,  he  shrieked,  "Aunt  Nannette!"  to  the  great 
surprise  of  the  listeners,  as  well  as  the  one  addressed. 

"Mercy  on  us!  how  that  boy  startled  me'"  said  the  old 
lady  as  she  stopped,  turned  around,  and  looked  over  the 
tops  of  her  glasses  in  mingled  amazement  and  anger. 

"  That's  her!  that's  her!"  cried  Jerry,  in  delight,  as  he 
started  at  full  speed  toward  the  woman,  and  the  specta- 
tors wondered  what  had  caused  such  a  sudden  and  singu- 
lar pause  in  the  song. 

"We've  come 'way  up  fi:om  New  Orleans  to  find  you," 
said  Jerry,  breathlessly,  as  he  stood  in  front  of  the  aston- 
ished lady,  and  beckoned  vigorously  for  Pete  to  join  him. 
"  It's  lucky  we  thought  of  hollering,  or  you'd  have  gone 
right  by  without  knowing  we  were  here." 

"  Why,  what  ails  the  boy  ?"  asked  the  old  lady,  peering 
over  her  glasses,  first  at  Jerry,  and  then  at  Pete.  "  What 
on  earth  possessed  you  to  travel  so  far  for  the  sake,  of  see- 
ing me?" 

' '  It  wasn't  me  that  wanted  to  see  you ;  it  was  Pete.  He's 
been  'most  crazy  to  find  you  ever  since  his  mother  dietT." 


"Bless  me!  But  what  did  he  want  to  find  me  for  ?" 
and  the  old  lady's  astonishment  was  very  comical. 

"  Are  you  my  aunt  Nannette  ?"  asked  Pete,  who  had  just 
arrived  on  the  scene,  and  who  stood  looking  at  the  wo- 
man much  as  if  he  was  expecting  that  she  would  clasp 
him  in  her  arms  at  once. 

The  astonished  woman  looked  over  her  glasses  at  Pete 
intently,  the  expression  of  her  face  changing  from  that  of 
startled  benevolence  to  injured  innocence. 

"Can  it  be  possible,"  she  exclaimed,  with  both  hands 
uplifted,  while  she  gave  Jerry  the  benefit  of  a  withering 
glance — "can  it  be  possible  that  even  the  children  in  this 
wicked  city  conspire  to  insult  the  stranger  ?  You  are  so 
young,  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  you  are  so  wicked." 

Pete  looked  at  Jerry  and  Jerry  looked  at  Pete  in  the 
most  profound  amazement.  If  they  had  startled  and 
surprised  the  old  lady  a  few  moments  before,  she  had  cer- 
tainly done  the  same  by  them  now,  for  they  were  actually 
bewildered,  and  could  do  no  more  than  gaze  at  each  other 
as  if  they  had  really  been  detected  in  wrong-doing. 

"  Josiah  told  me  to  beware  of  folks  that  would  claim  to 
be  some  relation  of  mine, "she  continued,  regarding  the 
boys  with  a  look  that  was  growing  more  stern  and  re- 
proachful each  instant,  "but  I  never  believed  that  the 
children  were  so  wicked." 

The  old  lady  raised  her  hands  as  if  calling  down  some 
dire  punishment  upon  the  whole  city,  and  then,  after  cast- 
ing one  more  sternly  reproachful  look  at  the  two  bewil- 
dered boys,  she  walked  rapidly  on,  leaving  them  gazing  at 
each  other  almost  stupidly. 

"Well,"  said  Jerry,  with  a  long-drawn  sigh  of  relief, 
some  moments  after,  "  she  couldn't  'a  been  your  aunt  Nan- 
nette; but  if  she  wasn't,  what  made  her  turn  around  when 
I  hollered  ?" 

"What  do  you  suppose  she  meant  by  our  being  wick- 
ed?" and  Pete  looked  about  him  as  if  he  doubted  whether 
he  had  understood  the  woman  correctly. 

"I  declare  I  don't  know,"  replied  Jerry,  wiping  the 
perspiration  from  his  forehead.  "I  tell  you  what  it  is. 
old  man,  it  won't  do  for  us  to  go  'round  hollering  Aunt 
Nannette  any  more,  or  we'll  get  ourselves  in  a  row." 

The  little  musician  was  only  too  glad  to  leave  the  place, 
for  he  could  see  by  the  faces  of  those  around  him  that  all 
thought  he  ancj  Jerry  had  given  the  old  lady  just  cause 
for  anger,  and,  with  the  tears  of  vexation  tilling  his  eyes, 
he  hurried  away  with  his  friend,  slackening  his  pace  only 
when  he  was  several  blocks  from  where  the  singular  en- 
counter had  taken  place.  Then  the  boys  sat  on  the  curb- 
stone to  discuss  the  matter,  but  before  either  could  say  a 
word  Master  Chick  appeared  in  sight. 

"Where  have  you  been  ?"  he  cried,  while  he  was  yet 
some  distance  away.  "  I  thought  you  were  going  to  wait 
till  I  got  back,  and  I  hurried  as  fast  as  ever  I  could. 
What  have  you  been  doing  ?" 

"We've  been  getting  into  a  row;  that's  what  we've 
been  doing,"  said  Jerry,  angrily;  and  then,  as  Billy  plied 
him  with  questions,  he  told  the  whole  story,  concluding 
by  saying,  "I  can't  make  out  what  the  matter  was  with 
her,  'less  she  was  crazy,  for  we  never  said  a  single  word 
of  sass  to  her." 

"  If  that's  all  you  said,  I  don't  see  what  made  her  fly  up 
so,  'less  she  was  crazy.  P'rhaps  she'd  just  run  away  from 
the  Island,  and  thought  you  were  after  her." 

"No,  I'm  'most  sure  that  wasn't  it,"  Jerry  replied. 
"  Anyway,  it  won't  do  for  us  to  holler  at  another  one." 

"  Then  how  can  we  find  her  ?"  asked  Pete,  mournfully. 

"  You  might  get  a  big  card  to  wear  around  your  neck, 
and  have  painted  on  it  that  you  wanted  to  find  your  aunt," 
said  Billy,  fully  convinced  that  his  idea  was  a  brilliant 
one.  "Then  if  she  should  see  you,  she'd  come  right  up 
and  speak." 

"I  don't  believe  that  would  do  at  all;"  and  Jerry  looked 
at  his  friend  to  see  what  he  thought  of  the  proposition. 
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Pete  shook  his  head.  He  objected  to  such  a  public  ex- 
hibition of  his  troubles,  and  the  look  of  distress  on  his  face 
deepened  into  one  of  positive  illness  as  he  thought  of  his 
lonely  position.  This  show  of  suffering  seemed  to  quick- 
en Jerry's  ideas,  for  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  triumph: 

"I  know  how  we'll  fix  it:  we'll  go  somewhere  else  to 
give  a  concert,  and  after  I  get  through  singing  I'll  ask  for 
money;  then  I'll  tell  everybody  who  we're  hunting  for, 
and  most  likely  we'll  find  out  something  that  way." 

Pete  looked  so  much  relieved  by  this  proposition  that 
Jerry  was  convinced  he  had  hit  upon  the  right  plan  at 
last,  and  was  eager  to  put  it  into  operation  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Billy,  however,  did  not  regard  it  with  favor;  he 
had  decided  to  abandon  the  newspaper  business,  and  be- 
come a  regular  member  of  Jerry's  party,  acting  as  so- 
licitor: but  if  some  one  else  should  ask  for  pennies  he 
would  become  a  mere  hanger-on. 

"That  would  take  too  long,"  he  said,  decidedly,  "and 
you  wouldn't  earn  money  enough  in  all  day  to  get  one 
square  dinner." 

"But  you  and  I  can  both  go  round  asking  the  same 
thing,  and  then  we'd  get  done  quicker.  If  Pete  is  willing, 
we'll  give  you  one  cent  out  of  every  four  we  get.  I  don't 
think  it  would  be  fair  to  give  any  more,  'cause,  you  see,  it's 
all  along  of  Pete's  playing  that  any  money  comes  in." 

Pete  was  perfectly  satisfied  to  divide  the  receipts  in  any 
way  Jerry  thought  best,  and  Master  Chick  willingly  ac- 
cepted the  proposition,  which  gave  him  one-quarter  of  the 
amount  received.  Billy  was  quite  as  positive  as  he  had 
been  011  the  day  previous  that  he  could  lead  the  party  to 
a  portion  of  the  city  where  they  would  be  well  received, 
and  as  it  was  necessary  to  walk  quite  a  distance  in  order 
to  reach  what  he  thought  was  the  proper  place,  Pete  was 
nearly  exhausted  by  the  time  Master  Chick  gave  the  word 
that  the  concert  might  be  opened. 

"  You're  feeling  worse,  Pete,  and  I'm  going  to  say  right 
up  and  down  that  you  sha'ri't  fiddle  any  more  to-day ;" 
and  Jerry  looked  at  his  friend  anxiously. 

"I  have  to  keep  out,  Jerry,"  pleaded  the  little  fellow. 
"You  know  we're  trying  to  find  Aunt  Nannette,  and  I 
must  do  all  I  can.  When  we've  found  her  once,  I'll  stay 
in  the  house  as  long  as  you  think  best." 

Jerry  knew  from  his  friend's  pale  face  that  he  ought  to 
be  anywhere  else  rather  than  in  the  street  playing  on  his 
violin ;  but  it  was  impossible,  or  at  least  he  thought  it  was, 
for  him  to  say  absolutely  that  Pete  should  not  do  as  he 
wished,  and  he  very  reluctantly  gave  the  word  for  him  to 
commence  playing. 

Before  the  first  song  was  concluded  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  crowd  of  children,  while  at  nearly  ev- 
ery window  in  the  vicinity  could  be  seen  listeners  of  an 
older  growth,  all  evidently  well  pleased  with  the  music. 
Master  Chick,  without  waiting  for  Jerry,  had  started  out 
in  quest  of  money  and  information,  and,  as  the  musicians 
could  see,  was  kindly  received  by  those  to  whom  he  told 
Pete's  story.  The  women  not  only  gave  him  a.  goodly 
number  of  pennies,  but  appeared  to  take  an  especial  in- 
terest in  the  boys,  each  one  doing  her  best  to  remember 
some  person  by  the  name  of  Nannette. 

At  the  third  attempt  they  saw  a  gleam  of  hope. 

Billy  had  started  out  as  before,  and  he  had  not  spoken 
witli  more  than  a  dozen  women  when  he  came  back  to 
his  friends  at  full  speed,  his  mouth  wide  open,  and  his 
face  fairly  radiant  with  delight. 

"We've  found  her!  we've  found  her!"  he  cried,  glee- 
fully; "and  some  of  them  folks  have  gone  to  bring  her 
down." 

"  Where  is  she  ?"  exclaimed  Pete,  as  he  started  forward, 
excitedly ;  but  Jerry,  who  remembered  the  previous  dis- 
appointments, did  not  allow  himself  to  show  any  joy 
over  the  supposed  discovery. 

"She  lives  up  on  the  third  story  of  that  house  there," 
said  Master  Chick,  as  he  pointed  to  a  tall  building  a  short 


distance  away.  "Some  of  them  folks  said  there  was  a 
French  woman  by  the  name  of  Nannette  in  the  building, 
and  you  want  to  run  right  over  before  she  gets  away." 

"Come  on !"  shouted  Jerry.  "  If  she  ain't  your  aunt, 
she  may  know  something  about  her." 

Pete,  his  violin  held  almost  carelessly  under  his  left 
arm,  followed  Jerry  and  Billy  without  a  word,  but  with 
a  look  of  anxious  expectancy  on  his  face  which  pained 
Jerry,  for  he  feared  the  effect  of  another  disappointment. 

By  the  time  the  boys  arrived  at  the  steps  of  the  house, 
the  woman  who  had  acted  as  messenger  returned,  follow- 
ed by  a  pleasant-faced  French  lady,  who  was  so  neat  in 
attire  and  so  motherly  in  her  ways  that  Jerry  hoped  most 
fervently  this  might  be  the  one  of  whom  they  were  in 
search. 

"She  hasn't  got  a  sister  in  this  country,  and  never  had," 
the  woman  said,  as  she  stepped  aside  to  let  the  old  lady 
speak  for  herself,  while  the  look  of  blank  dismay  that 
came  upon  the  faces  of  the  boys  was  painful  to  see. 

"Tell  me  what  your  name  is,  my  poor  little  man,"  said 
the  old  lady,  with  a  decided  French  accent,  as  she  took 
Pete's  hands  in  her  own,  and  looked  kindly  into  his  face. 
"  I  have  no  nephew  in  this  part  of  the  world,  but  perhaps 
I  may  be  able  to  help  you  find  your  aunt." 

Pete  told  his  story,  sobbing  now  and  then  when  he 
spoke  of  the  death  of  his  parents,  and  when  he  had  finish- 
ed, the  woman  drew  him  closer  to  her,  as  she  said: 

"I  fear  me  much,  my  poor  little  motherless  one,  that 
you  will  never  find  your  aunt  by  asking  from  door  to 
door,  for  the  city  is  large  and  your  body  weak.  Why  do 
you  uot  advertise  for  her  in  the  French  newspapers  ?  If 
you  have  not  the  money,  I  can  .spare  it  from  my  small 
hoard,  for  surely  it  will  be  lending  to  the  Lord." 

"  We've  got  a  good  deal  of  money,"  said  Jerry,  quickly, 
feeling  that  he  would  like  to  kiss  the  old  lady  because  of 
her  kindness  to  Pete,  "and  if  we  haven't  enough,  we'll 
soon  earn  it." 

"  I  will  write  a  letter  that  the  editors  of  the  papers  may 
read,  and  perhaps  they  may  be  more  interested  in  the  case 
if  one  who  is  older  says  a  word  in  your  behalf." 

Then  the  old  lady  insisted  on  taking  all  three  of  the 
boys  with  her  upstairs,  for  she  said  she  wanted  to  give 
Pete  some  cordial  that  had  been  sent  her  from  "la  belle 
France." 

She  ushered  the  boys  into  a  room  whose  poverty  of  fur- 
niture was  lost  sight  of  in  the  perfect  cleanliness  every- 
where, and  making  up  a  bed  on  the  lounge,  insisted  that 
Pete  should  lie  down.  She  gave  him  the  cordial  she  had 
promised,  spread  a  lunch  for  Billy  and  Jerry,  and  then  sat 
down  to  write  to  the  editor. 

"You  will  bring  little  Pete  each  day  to  see  me,"  she 
said  to  Jerry  when  she  had  finished  and  given  him  the 
letter,  "and  you  will  not  allow  him  to  stand  on  the  streets 
too  long  at  a  time,  for  he  is  uot  strong  enough  to  endure 
the  fatigue." 

"If  I'd  had  my  way,  he  shouldn't  have  come  out  to- 
day," said  Jerry,  feeling  almost  as  if  the  old  lady  blamed 
him  because  Pete  had  been  working  when  it  was  only  too 
evident  that  he  was  ill.  "  I  tried  to  make  him  stay  in  the 
house  this  morning;  but  I'm  glad  now  that  he  didn't, 
even  if  he  is  sick,  for  if  he  had  he  wouldn't  have  seen 
you,  and  I  know  you've  done  him  lots  of  good  just  by 
talking  to  him." 

"He  shall  come  every  day,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  see 
him,  because  he  is  a  poor  little  French  boy,"  said  the  old 
lady,  as  she  kissed  Pete  in  a  tender,  motherly  fashion. 
"You  may  go  now,  but  you  must  return  to  me  on  the 
morrow." 

Then  the  boys  left  the  house,  Jerry  regretting  deeply 
that  it  was  necessary  for  Pete  to  go,  and  started  for  the 
newspaper  offices  to  try  this  new  plan  for  finding  Aunt 
Xannette. 

[TO    BE   CONTINUED.] 
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SOME  HINTS  ON  LAWN-TENNIS. 

BY  HOWARD  A.  TAYLOR. 

lH AT  game  isn't  worth  much !"  exclaimed  an  old  gen- 
tlenian  while  watching  the  Newport  Tournament  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  "I  don't  see  the  fun  in  batting  a 
soft,  ball  hack  and  forth  over  that  net."  He  touched  un- 
consciously on  the  very  point  where  lawn-tennis  differs 
from  all  other  sports.  The  game  must  be  played  well,  or 
its  pleasures  are  lost  completely.  Indeed,  "  batting  a  ball 
over  a  net"  affords  very  slender  amusement.  So  in  laying 

before  Ihe  readers  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  Some  diffi- 
culties that  lieset  one  of  their  number  in  learning  to  play, 
a  few  years  ago,  it  should  be  said  to  them  at  the  same  time 
that  unless  they  have  done  or  intend  to  do  more  than 
smijilv  "  but  a  ball, "their  attention  were  better  directed 
to  some  game  either  easier  to  master,  or  pleasanter  to  be 
played  witli  a  "duffer's"  skill. 

My  lirst  attempt  at  lawn-tennis  was  unfortunately  in 
the  implements  of  warfare.  Some  one  had  given  me 
as  a  Christmas  present  a  peculiar  racket,  warranted  to 
• '  cut"  every  ball.  Of  course  I  felt  bound  to  put  all  Christ- 
mas presents  to  use,  and  so,  buying  a  cheap  net  and  some 
variegated  colored  balls,  I  set  about  the  game.  But  this 
memory  is  here  set  down  simply  as  a  warning.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  unfortunate  than  my  first  invest- 
ments. The  racket,  net,  and  balls  should  always  be  per- 
fectly plain,  though  made  of  the  best  materials,  and  abso- 
Intelv  in  accord  with  the  rules  of  the  game.  Cheap  tennis 
articles  are  worse  than  useless,  and  each  article  should  be 
selected  separately,  and  not  bought  in  what  are  known  as 
"tennis  sets." 

It  is  well  to  buy  the  balls  adopted  for  the  year  by  the 
National  Association,  and  a  plain  white  net  of  the  full 
length,  forty-two  feet.  Great  pains  should  always  be 
taken  to  keep  the  entire  net  at  exactly  the  right  height,  as 
any  change  materially  alters  the  possibilities  of  the  game. 
The  racket  should  be  as  heavy  as  the  wrist  will  easily 
swing — say  twelve  or  thirteen  ounces  for  a  boy  of  that 
number  of  years.  No  racket  should  be  too  heavy  to  be 
swung  with  ease  by  the  hand  holding  it  at  the  tip  end  of 
the  handle,  the  correct  place  of  grasp,  except  when  volley- 
ing close  to  the  net.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  not  a  bad 
plan  to  allow  the  hand  to  slip  down  three  or  four  inches 
toward  the  neck  of  the  racket. 

The  dry  preliminaries,  then,  passed  successfully — they 
might  be  summed  up  in  the  words  "the  best  or  not  at 
all" — the  game  itself  comes  in  question.  Its  rules  and 
methods  of  play  can  be  found  in  any  book  of  sports,  nor 
is  there  any  need  to  comment  on  them  further  than  to  say 
that  they  should  be  strictly  observed.  Once  engaged  in 
the  game,  the  first  effort  of  a  beginner  should  be  to  attain 
a  graceful  style  of  play.  Not  that  grace  is  to  be  desired 
for  the  benefit  of  the  spectators,  but  simply  for  that  of  the 
player  himself.  Any  departure  from  the  natural,  easy 
swing  of  the  racket  prevents  its  striking  the  ball  either 
fairly  or  with  full  momentum.  A  forced  way  of  playing, 
moreover,  gives  rise  to  a  "cut"  or  "twist,"  and  this  result 
is  now,  I  believe,  universally  admitted  to  be  bad,  as  af- 
fecting both  the  aim  and  the  strength  of  the  stroke.  The 
chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  grace  is  usually  the  elbow. 

Now  that  member  of  the  body  should  be  kept  as  much 
out  of  the  way  as  possible.  In  the  forehanded  strokes  it 
should  remain  practically  rigid,  the  momentum  of  the 
stroke,  except  when  of  the  hardest,  being  gathered  entire- 
ly from  the  wrist.  In  the  backhanded  strokes  many 
young  players,  and  old  ones  too,  have  the  bad  habit  of,  as 
it  were,  pushing  with  the  elbow,  giving  the  appearance  of 
a  desire  to  return  the  ball  by  means  of  it  instead  of  that 
more  natural  aid,  the  racket.  Play  from  the  elbow,  or 
in  any  manner  but  with  a  supple  wrist,  forbids  all  accu- 
racy of  "  placing."  Again,  the  natural  idea  of  striking  at 
the  ball  wherever  one  happens  to  meet  it  is  inconsistent 


with  graceful  play.  The  better  plan  is  to  avoid  so  far  as 
possible  all  strokes  not  made  with  a  perpendicular  swing 
of  the  racket,  and  this  can  easily  be  done  by  bringing  the 
body  close  beside  the  point  where  the  ball  is  to  be  struck, 
and  then  waiting  until  the  ball  almost  meets  the  ground 
for  the  second  bound.  Greater  accuracy  is  thus  attained. 

Grace,  then,  being  the  first  general  accomplishment  to 
be  acquired,  the  next  comes  somewhat  in  company.  It  is 
always  well  "to  take  it  easy."  And  there  are  a  good 
many  ways  of  doing  this.  It  is  not  taking  it  easy  when 
a  young  player,  often,  perhaps,  for  the  benefit  of  the  spec- 
tators, attempts  a  harder  stroke  than  is  necessary.  For 
instance,  my  opponent,  aged  fourteen,  and  in  his  first 
tournament,  is  close  to  the  net.  I  have  perhaps  been 
compelled  to  send  the  ball  straight  to  him  and  from  the 
back  part  of  my  court.  With  an  old  player,  there  would 
be  no  mercy  for  me,  nor  doubt  of  the  result.  The  ball 
would  drop,  perhaps  gently,  into  some  part  of  my  court, 
but  surely  beyond  my  reach.  Yet  with  an  inexperienced 
player  there  is  hope.  His  racket  is  elevated  for  a  huge 
"smash,"  and  the  ball — unless  the  fiction  of  a  "hole  in  his 
racket"  becomes  a  reality — is  sent  back  at  lightning  speed. 

"How  is  that,  Mr.  Umpire?"  "Out  by  six  inches." 
Such  a  play  as  that — entirely  suicidal — is  inexcusable. 
If,  again,  a  new  player  is  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  end 
the  rally,  he  is  not  taking  it  easy.  It  is  a  frequent  prac- 
tice of  our  American  champion,  Mr.  Sears,  to  return  the 
ball  seven  and  eight  times  with  the  simple  intention  of 
waiting  his  opportunity.  Of  course  he  does  not  yield 
an  advantage  to  his  opponent,  rather  returning  the  ball 
just  within  his  reach.  Finally  the  easy  chance  comes, 
and  the  ball  is  "killed"  with  no  trouble  at  all. 

But  chiefly  does  the  beginner  fail  to  take  it  easy  by 
running  around  the  court  too  much.  Every  stroke  should 
be  played  with  the  intention  of  compelling  the  opponent, 
if  he  returns  the  ball  at  all,  to  return  it  to  a  certain  part 
of  the  first  player's  court.  It  behooves  this  first  player 
then  to  go  to  that  part  of  his  court  and  await  the  arrival 
of  the  ball.  If  the  ball  gets  there  ahead  of  him,  it  re- 
sembles too  closely  boarding  a  train  after  it  has  started. 
Occasionally,  to  use  a  bit  of  tennis  slang,  he  will  get 
"wofully  left,"  but  that  is  preferable  to  the  will-o'-the- 
wisp  method  of  play  that  otherwise  follows. 

Having,  then,  given  due  attention  to  grace  and  ease, 
the  young  player  is  usually  puzzled  to  find  out  where 
that  position  is  which  he  is  to  occupy  so  easily  and  grace- 
fully. All  tennis  men  agree  that  there  is  some  correct 
position  for  every  stage  of  the  rally,  and  all  differ  just  as 
much  as  to  what  that  position  is.  Recommendations  on 
this  point  are  therefore  simply  personal  opinions.  Going 
over  the  various  methods  in  vogue,  there  comes  first  to 
mind  the  man,  usually  six  feet  in  height,  and  with  arms 
in  proportion,  who  immediately  upon  serving  or  return- 
ing the  service  makes  a  wild  dive  for  the  net,  prepared  to 
do  or  die  on  that  spot.  New  players  especially  are  likely 
to  meet  him,  as,  after  all,  his  style  is  only  one  of  bluff.  A 
cool  head  and  attention  to  accuracy,  not  speed,  soon  over- 
comes him.  Then  there  is  the  opposite  class,  men  who 
work  entirely  from  the  base  line,  returning  the  most  dif- 
ficult strokes,  playing  a  fine  defensive  game,  and  yet  sur- 
prised at  their  want  of  success. 

In  my  own  play  I  have  endeavored  to  strike  a  mean 
between  these  methods.  If  I  can  drive  my  opponent 
back  in  his  court,  I  will  go  up  to  the  net  in  mine,  but  if 
he  has  the  same  advantage  over  me,  I  do  not  choose  to 
make  the  second  bantam  rooster  of  the  party,  and  peg 
away  at  him  from  short  range  in  an  utterly  brainless 
fashion,  trusting  entirely  to  luck.  The  only  use  of  this 
method  consists  in  the  possibility  that  it  will  "break  up" 
an  opponent  whom  I  know  to  be  naturally  my  superior. 
It  seems  better  to  fall  back  for  the  time,  and  later  try 
to  regain  the  lost  ground.  I  always  keep  a  distance  of 
I  the  half  court  (about  forty  feet)  between  an  opponent 
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and  myself,  endeavoring  at  the  same  time  to  allow  the 
space  to  be  mostly  on  his  ground. 

But  the  first  stroke  of  this  paper  game  has  been  a  long 
time  in  coming.  My  reader,  however,  has  not  told  me 
that  his  opponent  was  ready.  I  can't  wait  any  longer, 
and  so  must  occupy  that  position  myself  till  he  comes. 
The  balls  are  on  my  side  of  the  net,  and  so  I  might  as 
well  serve.  "  Fault  one."  There  is  no  use  of  comment 
on  that  stroke,  as  the  serve  always  was  beyond  my  com- 
prehension. No  sooner  does  it  seem  to  come  in  perfection 
than  it  vanishes  entirely.  It  is  a  fickle  friend,  and  should 
never  be  relied  upon  for  help  in  a  difficult  pass. 

The  ball  should  be  struck  as  high  above  the  ground  as 
possible,  nor  should  it  drop  into  the  opponent's  court  too 
near  the  net — a  frequent  error  in  the  second  serve.  Above 
all,  let  no  one  make  two  faults.  You  return  my  service, 
probably  by  sending  it,  not  too  high,  and  yet  reasonably 
above  the  net,  down  one  of  the  side  lines — the  straight  re- 
turn is  easier  to  make  or  to  gauge  than  the  one  across  court 
— and  the  ball  strikes  about  a  yard  from  the  base  line  and  a 
foot  from  the  side  line  in  one  corner  of  my  court.  Such 
a  first  return  should  be  practised  again  and  again,  as  it 
is  always  effective.  I  trust,  however,  you  did  not  send  it 
back  too  swiftly,  as  that  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  you, 
and  would  possibly  at  once  send  the  ball  out  of  court.  If 
your  stroke  was  a  good  one,  you  can  get  close  up  to  the 
net  and  hold  me  at  a  disadvantage.  If  I  "lob"  the  ball — 
always  a  babyish  play — I  am  forced  to  do  it  too  quickly. 
I  shall  probably  try  to  "pass"  you  on  either  side.  The 
ball  won't  come  back  very  swiftly,  nor  possibly  beyond 
your  reach.  The  contest  then  turns  into  an  endeavor  on 
either  side  to  take  the  offensive  without  too  much  risk. 
Filially  there  is  an  error.  The  ball  comes  full  and  fair 
at  the  racket.  One  return,  not  too  swift,  but  well  placed, 
and  the  point  is  won.  But  your  opponent  is  coming,  and 
I  must  go  along,  after  one  more  word. 

So  far  as  practising  itself  is  concerned,  there  should  be 
just  such  an  amount  of  it  as  sustains  the  interest  in  the 
game.  If  the  real  "tennis  fever"  is  upon  a  person,  he  can 
play  all  day.  But  it  is  well  to  stop  short  the  minute  the 
game  palls,  or  the  hand  becomes  "stale."  A  rest  of  four 
days  every  month  of  the  summer  never  does  any  harm. 

The  demands  of  space  have  obliged  me  to  leave  many 
points  entirely  untouched  in  the  game,  and  to  hint  simply 
at  others.  But  this  article  is  only  intended  to  be  sug- 
gestive, and  aims  at  pointing  out  the  large  field  of  work 
into  which  that  peculiarity  of  tennis,  head-play,  can  en- 
ter. Without  it  no  one  can  hope  to  succeed.  I  may 
therefore  as  well  close  with  six  little  rules  in  regard  to 
head-work  in  the  game  that  will  perhaps  aid  some  of  my 
readers  in  a  close  struggle.  They  all  point  to  the  one 
fact  that  no  player  can  succeed  without  an  always  earnest 
method  in  both  practice  and  match. 

1.  Lay  out  your  plan  of  play  before  every  contest,  tak- 
ing into  account,  if  possible,  the  known  methods  of  play 
of  your  particular  antagonist,  and  marshalling  your  re- 
sources of  offence  and  defence  in  distinct  order,  each  to  be 
used  in  case  of  failure  of  the  previous  ones.    Never  be  ob- 
stinate in  your  style  of  play  during  a  match  if  unsuccess- 
ful, but  change  immediately. 

2.  Play  every  stroke  with  a  definite  purpose,  keeping 
in  mind  the  state  of  the  game  and  your  opponent,  and  lay 
out  the  extent  of  the  risks  you  will  take  accordingly. 

3.  Consider  speed  as  always  second  to  accuracy,  and 
never  rely  oil  it  except  to  overwhelm  an  inferior  player. 

4.  Remember  distinctly  that  the  game  is  only  won  or 
lost  on  the  last  stroke.     Your  opponent  is  liable  to  "lose 
his  head"  at  any  moment  before  that. 

5.  Unfailing  courtesy  of  play  is  the  best   method  of 
bothering  an  opponent  and  keeping  your  own  wits  entire. 

6.  Above  all,  never  enter  a  game  simply  to  do  your 
best,  but  always  to  win.     A  -wholesome  amount  of  self- 
confidence,  rightly  used,  is  half  the  battle. 


MIGRATIONS  OF  FISHES. 

BY  SARAH  COOPER. 

TI^HE  curious  habit  possessed  by  some  animals  of  mov- 
J_  ing  in  companies  from  one  place  to  another  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  is  spoken  of  as  "  migration."  We  are 
probably  familiar  with  the  migrations  of  birds,  but  many 
kinds  of  fishes  yield  to  the  same  instinct,  and  their  migra- 
tions are  closely  connected  with  the  production  of  their  eggs. 

A  good  illustration  is  furnished  by  cod,  mackerel,  and 
herring,  all  of  which  select  shallow  water  near  the  coast 
for  depositing  their  eggs,  and  approach  the  shore  for  this 
purpose  in  enormous  shoals,  or  schools,  as  they  are  called. 
In  these  migrations  the  fishes  are  crowded  so  close  to- 
gether as  almost  to  force  each  other  out  of  the  water,  and 
they  are  pursued  by  many  birds  and  marine  animals,  in 
their  efforts  to  escape  from  which  they  are  often  washed 
ashore  in  masses. 

The  arrival  of  these  schools  upon  the  coasts  causes  busy, 
bustling  times  among'  the  fishermen,  whose  boats  may 
then  be  seen  hovering  over  them  like  great  flocks  of  sea- 
birds,  anxious  to  catch  all  they  can  while  the  harvest  lasts. 
Mackerel  fishing  is  thought  to  be  fine  sport,  and  is  per- 
formed under  full  sail.  The  faster  the  boat  moves,  the 
better  the  mackerel  bite.  They  rush  after  the  bait  as  if 
mistaking  it  for  escaping  prey,  and  as  the  boat  glides 
through  the  great  shoals  of  fish,  all  hands  on  board  are 
kept  busy  hauling  in  the  lines  and  putting  on  fresh  bait. 

The  migrations  of  salmon  are  especially  interesting. 
These  fishes,  although  hatched  in  fresh-water,  pass  the 
greater  part  of  their  lives  in  the  ocean,  and  at  certain  sea- 
sons they  ascend  the  rivers  in  large  companies  to  deposit 
their  eggs.  It  is  believed  that  they  return  year  after  year 
to  the  same  locality,  so  the  baby  salmon  are  raised  in  the 
old  home  of  their  parents,  who,  nevertheless,  have  become 
in  the  mean  time  great  rovers. 

Young  salmon  cannot  live  in  salt-water,  consequently 
the  eggs  must  be  placed  where  there  is  little  danger  of  the 
young  fishes  drifting  out  to  sea,  and  upon  these  journeys 
the  impulse  of  the  parents  is  so  strong  to  reach  the  source 
of  the  river  that  they  seem  determined  to  overcome  all 
obstacles.  They  even  leap  the  water-falls,  and  in  doing 
this  they  display  great  perseverance.  In  leaping  they 
throw  the  body  into  a  curve,  resting  on  the  head  and  tail; 
they  then  make  a  sudden  spring,  which  is  greatly  aided 
by  the  pressure  of  the  tail  upon  the  water.  The  first  at- 
tempt is  often  unsuccessful,  and  they  fall  perhaps  upon 
the  rocks  or  upon  the  bank  of  the  river;  not  discouraged  by 
the  failure,  they  struggle  back  to  the  water  and  try  again. 

It  is  now  customary  to  place  fish-stairs  where  there  is  a 
water-fall  or  a  dam  too  high  for  the  salmon  to  mount. 
These  consist  of  a  series  of  steps  made  of  wood  or  stone, 
which  divide  the  height  into  a  succession  of  small  falls. 
The  salmon  soon  learn  to  leap  from  one  step  to  another, 
and  in  this  way  they  reach  the  top  without  difficulty. 

Salmon,  it  is  said,  have  a  leader  on  these  journeys,  and 
follow  him  in  regular  order.  Having  arrived  at  some 
suitable  place,  they  hollow  out  nests  in  the  bottom  of  the 
stream,  and  deposit  their  eggs,  covering  them  with  gravel, 
and  then  taking  no  further  care  of  them. 

These  fishes  eat  little  or  nothing  while  in  fresh-water,  and 
they  reach  the  spawning-ground  bruised  and  exhausted  by 
the  hardships  they  have  endured.  They  therefore  rest  for 
a  while  after  the  spawning  process,  which  occupies  eight 
or  ten  days,  and  then  eagerly  return  to  the  sea. 

The  eggs  left  under  the  gravel  finally  hatch  out,  and 
the  young  fishes  work  their  way  slowly  down  the  river, 
to  make  their  first  visit  to  the  sea.  These  fishes  increase 
but  little  in  size  while  in  fresh-water,  whereas  in  the 
ocean  the  rapidity  of  their  growth  is  almost  incredible. 

Salmon  are  remarkably  graceful  fishes,  and  their  taper- 
ing shape  is  well  suited  to  rapid  motion  (Fig.  1).  Their 
bluish-gray  color  shades  into  a  silvery  white  underneath, 
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Fig.  1.— SALMON.— (From  "  Orion's  Zoology") 

and  the  upper  part  of  tlie  body  is  marked  with  black 
spots.  As  the  breeding  season  approaches,  they  not  only 
grow  brilliant  in  color,  but  a  change  much  more  remark- 
able than  this  takes  place  in  the  mouth  of  the  males. 
The  underjaw  forms  itself  into  a  strong  hook,  which  is 
used  in  the  fierce  combats  between  the  males  at  that  sea- 
son, often  inflicting  deadly  wounds. 

Some  of  the  British  and  Norwegian  rivers  contain  cele- 
brated salmon  leaps,  and  they  are  visited  by  many  per- 
sons who  enjoy  the  sport  of  salmon  fishing.  The  proper 
time  for  catching  these  fishes  is  when  they  ascend  the 
rivers  to  spawn,  for  they  are  lean  and  poor  on  their  return 
to  the  sea.  At  this  time,  however,  they  are  ravenously 
hungry,  and  prove  a  serious  annoyance  to  anglers,  whose 
artificial  flies  are  designed  to  attract  only  the  good  fishes 
fresh  from  the  ocean.  Salmon  are  also  caught  with  nets 
and  weirs,  and  with  the  spear. 

Much  attention  has  recently  been  paid  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fishes,  which  is  merely  the  revival  of  an  old  art.  A 
"  fish  farm"  consists  of  a  set  of  troughs,  standing  each  one 
a  little  higher  than  the  next  in  the  series,  with  fresh-wa- 


Fi^.  3.— SHAKE.— (From  "  Orton's  Zoology."} 

ter  constantly  flowing  through  them.  In  these  troughs 
fish  eggs  are  hatched  by  artificial  methods,  and  when  the 
young  fishes  have  grown  to  a  suitable  size,  they  are  suc- 
cessfully planted  in  our  rivers  and  streams. 

Very  unlike  the  graceful  creatures  we  have  been  exam- 
ining are  those  tyrants  of  the  ocean,  the  sharks,  which  are 
by  far  the  largest  and  strongest  of  the  fishes.  The  stout 
body  is  well  shown  in  the  picture  (Fig.  2),  and  you  must 
not  fail  to  notice  howT  odd  the  tail  is.  The  top  point  is 
much  longer  than  the  lower  one,  whereas  the  tails  of  most 
fishes  nowadays  are  even.  Sharks  have  several  other  pe- 
culiarities which  cause  them  to  be  classed  with  an  ancient 
race  of  fishes,  few  of  which  are  now  living.  Their  skele- 


Fig.  3 — EGG  op  A  SHARK. — (From  "  Orttm's  Zoology.") 

tons  do  not  consist  of  bone,  but  of  hard  gristle.  Instead 
of  a  scaly  covering,  their  skin  is  set  with  hard  knobs,  and 
those  slits  on  the  side  of  the  neck  take  the  place  of  gills. 

The  mouth,  you  see,  is  on  the  under  side  of  the  head, 
and,  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  sharks  are  usual- 
ly obliged  to  turn  over  before  biting.  A  savage-looking 
mouth  it  is,  too,  with  several  rows  of  sharp  teeth  pointing 
backward.  These  teeth  are  never  fixed  in  sockets,  how- 
ever, but  are  merely  imbedded  in  the  lining  of  the  mouth. 

The  female  shark  lays  but  two  eggs,  which  are  enclosed 
in  leathery  purse-shaped  cases.  The  four  corners  of  the 
case  are  lengthened  into  tendrils,  which,  becoming  entan- 
gled in  sea-weed,  hold  the  egg  in  place.  Part  of  the  case 
has  been  removed  from  the  egg  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  3 
that  we  may  see,  within,  the  young  fish  with  the  yolk-bag 


attached  to  it.  The  empty  black  cases  of  sharks'  eggs 
often  picked  up  on  the  sea-shore,  and  the  sand  which 
ties  out  of  the  hollow  case  may  assure  you  that  its 
mer  occupant  has  already  escaped. 


are 
rat- 
for- 
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THE  REVOLT  OF  THE 
FLOWERS. 

BY  MARY  E.  VANDYNE. 

SPRING  awoke  one  morning. 
And,  rambling-  through  her  bowers, 
Found  the  air  was  soft  and  warm, 
And  summoned  up  the  flowers. 

"No,  no,"  cried  the  Snow-drop, 

"My  winter  conch  is  warm; 
'Neath  the  turf  l'u  rather  stop 

Thau  risk  a  wild  March  storm." 
•She  was  followed  by  Arbutus, 

Who  cried.  "It's  jolly  hriv: 
I'm  sure  'twould  never  suit  us. 

That  world  so  cold  and  drear." 

'Oh  no,"  piped  little  Daisy, 

"  I  do  not  want  to  go; 
It  may  be  I  am  lazy, 

But  I  love  my  warm  bed  so." 
"You're  right,"  cried  little  Violet; 

"The  wind  is  from  the  north: 
We'd  better  wait  a  while  yet 

Before  we  venture  forth." 

And  so  with  smiles  and  laughter 
They  hid  their  dainty  heads, 

And  hugged  themselves  the  closer 
Within  their  mossy  beds. 

In  June  they  all  came  smiling, 
Those  lazy  little  flowers; 


But  I  think  no  earthly  blossoms 
E'er  passed  such  wretched  hours. 

The  Roses  and  the  Lilies 

Were  there  in  stately  bloom; 
They  filled  the  air  with  beauty, 

And  shed  their  rich  perfume. 
The  Daisy  and  the  Violet 

Could  scarcely  find  a  place; 
None  cared  for  poor  Arbutus, 

Nor  wished  to  see  her  face. 

What  value  had  the  Snow-drop 

Within  that  gay  parterre 
Where  Summer  brought  her  treasures 

Of  blossoms  rich  and  rare? 


They  faded  and  they  languished, 
And  soon  were  glad  to  die, 

For  no  one  seemed  to  see  them. 
But  idly  passed  them  by. 

And  yet  these  tiny  flowerets 
Had  each  its  tender  grace, 

Had  it   but   fulfilled  its  mission 
In  nature's  time  and  place. 

MORAL. 

Now  do  not  skip  my  moral, 
But  learn  from  these  poor  flowers. 

It  is  well  to  do  our  duty 
In  the  appointed  days"  and  hours. 
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Eight  O'clock 


IheSun  in  the  Sky 
His  not  yet  high, 


Grows 

warmer. 


And  the  Crasser  are  wet  by  the/W. 
With  hop  and  jump, 

BT'T      J  1O  1T"'3^ 

y Hedge  and  Mump , 

The  Children  are  going  to  School. 

K.P. 


K..P. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

RoCHBSTEH,  NKW  YoRK. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— This  is  the  second  year 
that  we  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
\\v  are  two  sisters— one  nearly  eight  years  old 
and  the  other  six  and  a  half.  We  have  a  little 
brother  who  will  be  four  in  August,  and  we  hud 
a  dear  little  baby  sister  who  would  have  been 
two  years  old  to-day,  but  she  has  pone  to  live 
with  Jesus.  Our  only  pet  is  our  dog  Ned,  who 
follows  us  everywhere.  Every  summer  we  go  to 
our  cottage  on  Lake  Kenka,  and  we  stay  until 
after  the  grapes  are  ripe.  We  cannot  take  our 
doll's  house  with  us,  as  it  is  larger  than  any  of 
mamma's  trunks.  We  started  our  morning- 
glories  and  sweet-peas  in  the  house,  planting 
them  in  baskets  which  we  kept  in  the  sunny 
nursery  window'.  They  came  up  beautifully,  and 
we  have  sent  the  baske'ts  to  our  summer  house  to 
have  the  young  plants  set  out  in  our  flower  beds. 
We  are  going  to  try  ami  sell  flower-seeds,  so  that 
we  can  earn  pennies  to  give  to  some  poor  chil- 
dren. We  always  want  to  hear  the  letters  read 
the  first  thins;  when  our  paper  comes.  We  have 
not  been  to  school  lately,  for  Louise  has  been  sick 
a  long  time,  and  Marjorie  did  not  like  to  go  alone. 
LOUISE  AND  MAR.JORIE  S. 


We  are  cousins,  and  very,  very  dear  friends,  so 
we  thought  we  would  write  a  letter  together. 
We  are  very  fond  of  playing  with  paper  dolls, 
and  will  tell  your  readers  how  to  make  a  nice 
house  for  them.  Take  box  covers  (handkerchief 
boxes  are  nice),  use  some  colored  paper  for  car- 
pets, and  make  your  furniture  of  calling  cards, 
or  anything  stiff  enough  to  stand  when  four  legs 
are  cut.  If  you  have  an  old  fashion  catalogue 
you  can  cut  fancy  things  (such  as  clocks,  pictures, 
looking-glasses)  to  put  on  your  fireplaces,  and 
for  pillows  for  our  beds  we  use  lace  mats  and  all 
the  fancy  things  we  can  find.  Each  doll  can  have 
a  good  many  dresses,  as  we  have  all  the  dolls  of 
a  size  for  one  person.  After  the  house  is  all  fin- 
ished it  is  great  fun  to  play  with  it.  I  hope  if 
any  of  the  children  try  this  play  they  will  write 
a  letter  and  tell  us  how  they  succeeded,  and  if 
they  like  it.  We  each  have  a  tricycle,  and  ride  a 
good  deal.  1 1  May)  have  a  pet  bird.  I  (Caroline) 
have  two  cats,  one  named  Pilliewink  and  the 
other  Whitie.  MAY  AND  CAROLINE. 


BOZKMAN,  MONTANA. 

This  is  my  second  letter  to  the  Post-office  Box ; 
the  first  was  not  printed,  but  mamma  encouraged 
me  to  write  again,  as  I  am  so  anxious  to  see  one 
in  print.  I  am  a  little  girl  eleven  years  old,  and 
was  horn  in  Texas.  I  have  not  lived  here  very 


long.      The    mountains 
around  this  little  valley 
are    beautiful.   1    think, 
and    on    the    foot-hills 
there    are    such    lovely 
wild  flowers,  so  I  keep 
every  vase  I  can  find  full 
all  the  time,  as  mamma 
and    I   are    so   fond   of 
them.    I  have  only  been 
to  school  one  term  here, 
but  have  been  promoted 
twice,  and  am  now  in  the 
grammar     department. 
School  was  out  yester-  1 
day:   we  had  exercises, 
and  I  spoke,  and  sang 
two  songs.     I  am  going 
to    visit    my    grandma 
next  month,  who  lives 
near   Chicago,  and    ex- 
pect    to    have  a   happy 
time.     I  wrote  to  Lena 
.Mai-kern,     in      Ireland, 
who  asked  for  a  corre- 
spondent   in    the   Post- 
office  Box,  but  have  not 
received  an  answer.     I 
have  only  two  pets  here, 
a  dog  named  Jip  and  a 
bird  named   Bob,  but  I 
have    a    Maltese    kitty 
named   Muggins  and   a 
dog  named  Dido  at  my 
grandma's.     We   found 
my  dog  Jip  outside  the 
door  one  morning;  his 
feet  were  all  ice.  and  he 
was  covered  with  frost. 
Wrtookliim  into  warm, 
and  then  tried  to  make 
him   go  away,   because 
we  thought  he  had  run 
away  from  his  home,  but 
he  would  not  go,  and  so 
we  kept  him.     My  bird 
is  so  cunning ;  we  hang 
a  little  looking-glass  be- 
hind his  cage,  and  when 
he  sees  himself  he  thinks 
it  is  another  bird,  and 
talks  to  it  all  the  time, 
and    one   day  he   tried 
to  build  a  nest.    I  have 
taken  lessons  on  the  vio- 
lin for  three  years,  and 
like  it  so  much  :    I  like  to  embroider,  and  I  have 
made  three  "crazy"  chair  cushions,  two  sofa 
pillows,  and  one  afghan ;    but   the   latter  was 
for  my  dollie's  carriage.    I  have  no  brothers  or 
sisters,  so  I  have  to  play  by  myself  a  good  deal, 
but  I  have  so  many  toys  that  I  don't  get  very 
lonely.    I  tried  Cecilia  W.'s  receipt  for  chocolate 
caramels,  and  they  proved  very  good.     Every 
time  my  paper  comes,  the  first  thing  I  do  is  to 
look  for  your  picture  in  the  Post-office  Box.    This 
is  the  third  year  that  I  have  taken  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  I  watch  very  anxiously  every 
week  for  its  coming.  META  B. 


HYDK  PARK,  ILLINOIS. 

My  eyes  are  so  weak  that  I  cannot  go  to  school, 
nor  even  read,  but  I  get  grandma  to  read  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  and  St.  Nicholas  to  me  as 
soon  as  they  come.  We  have  four  little  kittens 
just  a  month  old,  whose  mother  left  them  a  week 
ago,  and  we  are  trying  to  bring  them  up. 

AMY  F.  P. 

I  hope  you  may  succeed. 


very  fond  of  pets,  and  have  had  quite  a  number. 
The  first  was  a  pet  lamb  which  my  uncle  gave 
me;  it  followed  me  all  over,  but  it  did  not  follow 
me  to  school,  like  Mary's  lamb,  for  at  that  time  I 
was  too  small  to  go.  I  am  getting  along  very 
nicely  in  my  studies.  I  like  to  write  composi- 
tions very  much  ;  I  also  take  music  less.  ms.  This 
is  my  first  letter  to  you,  and  I  very  much  hope  to 
see  it  in  the  Post-office  Box.  With  love  from 
your  little  eleven-year-old  friend, 

PEARL  VAN  W. 


JAMEHTOWN,  NEW  YORK. 

As  I  have  never  seen  a  letter  from  Jamestown, 
I  thought  I  would  write.  I  iiave  a  little  brother 
and  two  larger  ones.  Did  any  of  the  readers  of 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  ever  see  a  nest  of  little 
birds  ?  Two  years  ago  mamma  raised  two  broods 
of  birds.  They  look  very  queer  with  no  feathers, 
and  when  the  mother  bird  comes  to  feed  them 
they  stretch  out  their  long  necks  and  get  the 
food.  We  have  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation here.  I  like  to  read  the  letters  in  the 
Post-office  Box  ever  so  much.  BESSIE  B. 


SHEIUI>«N,  NEW  YORK. 

I  live  in  a  picturesque  little  town  on  Lake  Erie, 
not  very  far  from  Chautauqua,  the  noted  sum- 
mer resort.  I  have  taken  HAMPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE from  the  first  number,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very 
nice  paper.  I  have  no  sisters,  and  only  one  little 
brother.  For  pets  I  have  two  cats,  named  Beauty 
and  Budge.  My  favorite  authors  are  Louisa  M. 
Alcott.  Lucy  C.  Lillie,  and  James  Otis.  I  have  an 
uncle  who  is  a  sailc  >r :  he  is  captain  of  the  largest 
wooden  boat  on  fresh-water.  My  brother  has  a 
cream-colored  mouse  with  red  eyes. 

ALICE  M.  R. 


BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  I  have  one 
brother  and  no  sisters.  My  brother  has  been 
taking  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  a  good  while. 
I  have  always  wanted  to  send  a  letter  to  you, 
but  I  have  not  had  a  chance.  I  have  no  pets.  I 
had  a  kitten  named  Pete,  but  she  ran  away  one 
night.  M.  W. 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND. 

WTe  have  been  disappointed,  because  we  were 
going  to  get  a  kitten.  We  were  going  to  the 
Park  to  spend  the  day,  but  it  rained  so  we  could 
not  go  ;  there  were  three  boys  of  us  going. 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. — This  is  the  first  year  I 
have  taken  this  nice  paper ;  a  kind  friend  once 
gave  it  to  me.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the 
story  of  "Silent  Pete,  or  the  Stowaways,''  and 
wonder  if  Pete  will  find  his  aunt  Nannette.  I 
went  to  the  country  with  papa  the  Friday  before 
Easter,  and  there  found  nine  little  kittens.  I  am 


,  . 

I  am  a  boy  ten  years  old.  I  go  to  school,  and 
study  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  and  geogra- 
phy. I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  a 
short  time,  but  I  am  very  much  interested  in  it. 
This  is  my  first  letter  to  the  Post-office  Box.  I 
hope  it  will  be  published.  GLEN  S. 


ALBANY,  Nsw  YORK. 

I  live  in  Albany,  and  think  it  a  very  pleasant 
city.  We  have  a  small  park,  but  a  pretty  one; 
the"  school  is  opposite  it,  and  we  sometimes  pick 
dandelions  to  trim  our  hats  with.  The  grass  is 
just  covered  with  them.  I  have  two  little  kit- 
tens, and  I  don't  know  what  to  name  them. 
Would  somebody  please  send  me  some  sugges- 
tions? I  belong  to  a  club.  We  meet  at  each 
other's  houses.  I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  since  the  first  number.  My  favorite  au- 
thors are  Miss  Alcott  and  Mrs.  Lillie.  M.  F.  S. 


DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — As  I  have  not  seen  any 
letters  from  Shelbyville,  I  thought  I  would  write 
one.  For  pets  I  have  a  bird  and  a  cat.  I  am  ten 
years  old.  I  have  been  at  school  four  years,  but 
my  papa  taught  me  this  winter.  I  tried  the 
breakfast  rolls,  and  they  were  splendid.  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Rosy  Carter,  and  she  sent 
me  some  stamps.  I  should  like  to  correspond 
with  some  little  girl  of  my  age.  or  a  little  older. 
I  like  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  much,  but 
have  only  taken  it  fourteen  weeks. 

NORA  S.  M. 


NEW  YOKK  CITY. 

I  am  a  deaf  and  dumb  boy.  My  school  is  called 
the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  this 
city.  I  will  tell  you  what  my  studies  are.  They 
are  Goodrich's  Child's  Hist&ry  of  the  United  States, 
Mitchell's  First  Lessons  in  Geography,  Kay's  Xew 
Elementary,  Scripture  lessons,  some  hymns,  pen- 
manship, and  model-letters.  My  mother  buys 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  I  like  it  very  much. 
My  mother  mailed  it  for  me  to  the  Institution  ev- 
ery Friday  or  Saturday,  When  I  read  the  letters 
to  the  Post-office  Box  I  thought  I  would  write 
one  too.  When  I  grow  to  be  a  big  boy  I  am  go- 
ing to  be  a  printer,  and  make  books. 

JAMES  T. 

I  am  very  glad  that  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
adds  to  your  pleasures. 


ROMA,  ITALIA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,—  I  have  been  here  in  Rome 
for  nearly  two  months,  and  like  it  quite  well. 
Our  apartment  is  on  the  Spanish  Steps,  which 
are  very  long  and  broad,  like  old  palace  stairs. 
There  are  always  a  great  many  models,  of  all 
kinds  and  ages,  waiting  on  the  strps  to  lit-  taken 
to  be  painted  by  some  artist.  They  a  re  all  dressed 
in  the  style  of  the  old-time  peasants,  so  that  they 
are  very  picturesque  and  pretty.  The  beggars 
here  are  something  dreadful !  Most  of  the  little 
children  are  sent  out  carrying  a  baity  in  their 
arms,  who.  as  one  of  our  Roman  frii-nds  told  us, 
is  hired  from  poor  people,  who  are  paid  a  certain 
amount  of  money  monthly  for  the  use  of  the  baby. 
They  are  drugged,  so  as  to  be  kept  quiet.  Is  not 
it  dreadful  ?  The  other  day  we  went  to  see  what 
is  called  the  Mamertine  prison.  It  is  a  place 
where  St.  Peter  was  said  to  have  been  impris- 
oned, and  one  is  shown  the  impression  made  by 
his  head  when  once  he  was  thrown  violently 
against  the  wall,  and  the  nose.  eyes,  and  ears  can 
be  plainly  traced.  There  is  a  little  well  there 
that  one  is  also  shown,  ami  our  guide  told  us 
that  it  is  said  that  when  St.  Peter  WHS  here  he 
wished  to  baptize  the  prisoners,  hut  that  he  had 
no  water,  and  that  then  this  spring  came  up  for 
his  benefit;  but  the  old  books  tell  us  that  the 
spring  was  there  when  the  prison  was  tirst  built. 
I  have  seen  the  statue  of  Pompey.  under  which 
Ca5sar  was  said  to  have  been  killed.  The  face 
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looks  very  cruel,  and  I  do  not  like  it  at  all.  I 
like  the  Italians  ever  so  much.  They  are  so  sim- 
ple and  child-like,  and,  besides,  the  language  is  so 
beautiful  it  is  very  pleasant  to  hear  them  speak, 
the  more  so  because  they  all  have  such  lovely 
voices.  I  have  seen  the  king  and  queen  of  Italy, 
as  well  as  the  little  prince,  the  Principino.  as  they 
call  him.  My  mamma  was  presented  to  them, 
and  then  she  went  to  the  court  ball.  We  have 
Italian  servants,  and  they  are  so  funny.  Our 
man-servant  was  much  amused  at  us  when  we 
tried  to  speak  Italian  to  him,  and  all  dinner-time 
he  used  to  giggle  so  that  he  could  hardly  stop. 
I  am  twelve  years  old.  L.  S.  B. 


ORANGB,  NKW  JERSEY. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  to  see  that  Addie  had 
tried  my  receipt,  and  still  more  so  to  know  that 
she  liked  it.  Thank  you  very  much,  Addie,  for 
wishing  I  could  have  been  with  you  when  you 
made  it.  It  was,  indeed,  very  provoking  about 
the  caramels.  I  should  much  like  to  know  you, 
for  I  am  sure  we  would  be  very  good  friends  at 
once.  How  old  are  you?  and  are  you  light  or 
dark?  I  am  so  glad  spring  is  here,  for  I  do  so 
love  to  watch  the  trees  bud  out,  and  to  see  how 
rapidly  the  grass  and  flowers  grow.  Dear  Post- 
mistre'ss.  you  seem  such  a  sweet,  kind  lady  that, 
like  others.  I  would  much  like  to  have  your  pic- 
ture in  this  sweet  paper.  I  send  you  a  puzzle, 
and  if  this  fares  well,  I  may  send  a  "  pi"  some 
time.  PANST. 

Thanks  for  the  puzzle. 


DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— My  home  is  in  Germany, 
although  I  was  born  in  Italy,  and  have  lived  in 
America  three  years.  A  kind  lady  sends  me 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  which  I  enjoy  very 
much.  Wiesbaden  is  a  beautiful  place,  and  a 
great  resort  for  invalids  on  account  of  the  boil- 
ing springs.  We  have  a  beautiful  park  here,  with 
a  pond  for  swans,  a  little  park  for  deer,  where 
the  magnolia-trees  are  in  blossom,  and  the  band 
plays  every  afternoon.  On  my  brother's  birth- 
day we  visited  the  Emperor's  palace,  which  is 
very  beautiful.  We  had  to  put  on  cloth  slippers 
when  we  stepped  upon  the  floor,  which  is  in  some 
rooms  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  and  the  walls 
are  covered  with  brocaded  satin.  There  are  per- 
fectly lovely  pictures,  tables,  and  chairs.  One 
pleasant  day  my  governess  and  I  walked  to  SOU- 
TUMI  I  iiirg,  a  little  German  village  where  are  the 
ruins  of  an  old  castle  standing  on  a  hill,  part- 
ly covered  with  ivy.  I  go  to  the  school  here  to 
study  German,  and  study  English.  French,  and 
music  at  home.  This  is  the  first  effort  of  a  little 
girl  nine  years  old,  which,  if  you  think  it  is  good 
enough,  it  would  please  her  greatly  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Post-office  Box.  ELSE  H.  O. 


THE  CHESTNUTS.  LAKEWOOD,  NRW  JERSEY. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— As  the  wild  flowers  grow 
in  such  prof  usion  at  Lakewood.  and  so  many  city 
children  never  see  them,  I  think  it  would  be  well 
to  send  some  to  St.  Mary's  Free  Hospital.  How 
can  I  send  the  bouquets?  I  will  gladly  do  it. 
Your  constant  reader,  ELEANOR  A.  F. 

Send  them  by  the  nearest  express  company; 
they  will  be  very  welcome.  I  intend  to  ask 
Aunt  Edna  or  Sister  Catherine  to  send  you  all  a 
letter,  telling  us  about  the  present  occupant  of 
Harper's  Young  People's  Cot,  and  1  have  no 
doubt  one  of  the  ladies  will  do  so  soon. 


HOT  SPRINGS,  ARKANSAS. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— T  am  very  intimate  with 
cats,  and  understand  them  as  well  as  you  do 
children,  so  when  Dodee  confided  to  me  that  he 
wished  me  to  write  a  letter  to  you  for  him.  I 
knew  exactly  what  he  wanted  to  say,  and  it  is 
all  true  I  assure  you.  JULIA  A.  S. 

Thank  you  for  sending  Dodee's  letter. 

I  am  a  very  beaiitiful  white  and  yellow  cat.  I 
know  I  am  beautiful,  for  my  mistress  says  so. 
Sometimes  she  calls  me  "an  exquisite  lamb"; 
but  that  is  silly,  for  a  cat  is  much  nicer  than  a 
lamb.  My  name  is  Dodee :  it  comes  from  the 
Hebrew,  and  means  "my  love."  I  read  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  every  week — that  is.  I  look 
at  the  pictures.  I  notice  you  put  in  a  great  many 
cat  pictures.  That  is  sensible.  But  you  also  print 
pictures  of  dogs.  I  do  not  approve  of  that.  No 
well-regulated  newspaper  should  ever  admit  a 
dog's  picture. 

Last  winter  I  had  a  friend  named  Julius  Ccesar. 
He  was  a  yellow  cat  just  my  age.  and  he  came  to 
see  me  every  day.  We  had  fine  times  playing  to- 
gether, until  he  "disappeared."  Where  do  you 
suppose  he  went?  My  mistress  said  it.  was  a  way 
cats  had.  I  think  it  a  very  silly  way.  I  shall  never 
"disappear,"  I  am  sure.  I  went  to  Julius  Cjesar's 
house  several  times  and  looked  for  him,  but  I 
could  not  find  him.  I  was  very  lonesome  for  a 
time,  until  I  found  where  Kitty  Grey  had  hidden 
her  kittens.  Then  I  brought  them  out  to  play 
with.  One  was  yellow,  and  my  mistress  calls 
him  Augustus.  Another  one  she  named  Pansy, 
because  she  said  it  looked  like  a  pansy.  That  is 
silly  also  ;  why  should  a  cat  look  like  a  pansy  ?  I 


her  ears  well. 

Good-by.    Please  print  my  letter;  and  don't 
put  in  any  more  dog  pictures.  DODEE. 


NOTTINGHAM,  ENGLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. — I  go  to  school,  and  study 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  gram- 
mar, spelling,  dictation,  and  drawing.  I  go  to 
Sunday-school.  We  have  had  a  service  of  song 
called  the  "River  Singers."  We  are  having  a 
bazar;  I  gave  some  articles  to  the  Sunday  schol- 
ars' stall.  My  brother  and  I  are  very  fond  of 
cricket.  We  pretend  to  play  matches;  we  call 
ourselves  after  well-known  cricketers.  We  play 
at  foot-ball  in  the  winter;  when  I  play  I  gener- 
ally get  a  kick  on  the  leg.  There  is  a  splendid 
castle  in  Nottingham,  upon  a  high  rock.  There 
are  hundreds  of  caves  under  the  town,  and  pas- 
sages leading  to  the  castle.  It  was  once  burned 
down  by  a  mob  ;  my  grandma  remembers  it.  It 
is  now  a  museum,  having  pictures,  armor,  and 
all  sorts  of  splendid  things  in  to  look  at.  My 
school-master  is  an  artist,  and  sends  pictures 
there.  It  is  near  to  Standard  Hill,  the  place 
where  King  Charles  I.  raised  the  royal  standard. 
There  is  one  cemetery  with  a  number  of  old 
caves  in  it,  and  there  are  a  great  many  vaults 
cut  in  the  rock. 

WALTER  GOODWIN  S.  (aged  9  years). 


NEWBL-RGH,  NEW  YORK. 

I  am  thirteen  years  old,  and  am  in  the  Fifth 
Reader.  I  study  Latin,  and  am  just  beginning 
to  study  short-hand.  I  have  been  taking  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  about  a  month.  I  am 
going  to  take  HARPER'S  for  1884  out  of  the  Free 
Library ;  the  boys  who  have  had  that  volume  say 
it  is  splendid.  It  is  very  nice  to  have  a  Free  Li- 
brary to  which  you  can  go  and  read  almost  any 
book  you  like.  The  Library  has  all  the  volumes 
of  YOUNG  PEOPLE  from  1880.  I  have  read  them 
all ;  they  are  just  splendid.  I  have  started  a  lit- 
tle garden  of  my  own.  I  am  going  to  plant  vege- 
tables in  it.  I  think  it  will  be  a  pleasant  way  of 
passing  away  my  spare  moments.  JOHN  J.  1). 


THE  RIDING  CAT. 

I  am  only  a  little  boy.  I  have  a  nice  cat,  and 
my  sister  has  one  too.  One  day  my  cat  was 
sleeping  on  my  father's  horse,  when  it  began 
rearing  and  jumping,  and  my  cat  did  not  care  a 
bit,  but  merely  opened  its  eyes,  and  prepared  to 
go  to  sleep  again.  ARTHUR  P.  (aged  8}tf  years). 


ROYALTON,  VERMONT. 

I  have  a  good  aunt,  who  lives  on  a  farm  about 
a  mile  from  our  pretty  little  village  of  Royalton. 
She  has  two  kinds  of  pets.  One  is  a  canary-bird 
that  hangs  in  its  cage  and  sings  on  the  piazza. 
She  has,  besides,  two  cats.  She  has  no  children, 
and  these  pretty  creatures  are  very  dear  to  her. 
One  day  the  bird  got  out  of  the  cage,  and  it 
was  gone  two  weeks  before  it  was  caught  and 
brought  back  to  its  home,  and  this  is  the  way  it 
was  brought  back.  She  saw  it  often  hopping 
and  twittering  in  the  trees,  and  hung  out  cages 
with  other  birds  in  them,  but  it  would  not  come. 
One  afternoon  it  was  in  the  garden  where  she 
went,  and  her  two  cats  went  with  her,  and 
seemed  almost  as  anxious  to  get  the  bird  as  she 
was.  Perhaps  you  think  that  was  natural  in  a 
cat,  but  wait  a  minute.  It  was  getting  dark,  and 
she  returned  to  the  house  without  her  bird,  and 
almost  in  despair.  She  had  not  been  in  the  house 
more  than  five  minutes  when  her  cats  came  in, 
and  one  of  them  had  her  bird  in  its  mouth.  She 
gave  it  up,  and  not  a  feather  of  its  little  body 
was  injured,  and  pussy  seemed  just  as  happy  as 
her  mistress.  This  really  happened  just  as  I 
have  described  it.  last  fall,  when  the  weather 
was  fine.  The  bird  still  lives,  and  every  day 
sings  praises  to  the  cat.  I  am  nine  years  old.  and 
am  one  of  your  loving  readers.  I  have  two  twin 
brothers  seven  years  old,  Richmond  Kendall  and 
William  Hix,  who  are  just  beginning  to  enjoy  the 
YOUNG  PEOPLE.  LUCIA  D.  S. 


BOOXEVILLE,  MISSISSIPPI. 

I  see  no  letter  to  you  from  Mississippi.  I  have 
a  little  Indian  pony  eighteen  years  old.  My  little 
brothers  and  sister,  younger  than  myself,  drive 
him  in  a  phaeton  wherever  we  wish.  Is  not  that 
nice?  Mamma  has  some  fine  Jerseyand  Plymouth 
Rock  chickens.  I  sell  esgs  and  butter  for  her, 
and  she  says  I  may  have  a  pop-corn  and  goober 
patch  next  year.  I  am  nine  years  old,  can  write, 
know  every  word  of  the  multiplication  table,  and 
stand  head  in  my  classes,  but  am  backward  in 
music,  and  papa  says  he  is  sorry  I  don't  love 
music.  GERTRUDE  EMERT  E. 


PHILADELPHIA    PENNSYIVANIA 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — We  have  just  moved  to 
this  city,  and  a  few  days  before  we  started  I  fell 
and  hurt  my  knee  so  badly  that  I  have  had  to 
stay  in  the  house  six  days,  the  last  two  in  bed, 
which  is  the  reason  mamma  is  writing  for  me. 
We  have  a  large  cat  about  eight  years  old,  named 


Tiger.  We  were  so  fond  of  him  we  could  not 
leave  him  behind,  so  we  carried  him  along  in  a 
basket.  At  nearly  every  station,  when  the  cars 
stopped,  he  would  call  to  know  if  we  were  still 
near.  A  word  seemed  to  satisfy  him,  and  he  was 
quiet  until  the  next  stop,  if  it  wasn't  too  far. 
After  reaching  the  new  house  he  was  put  down 
in  the  cellar,  and  refused  to  show  himself  for  a 
long  time.  Now  he  is  quite  at  home,  and  goes  in 
all  the  rooms  just  as  if  he  had  lived  here  always. 
ALFRED  E.  P. 

Flora  M.  B. :  I  once  had  a  pet  crow  myself. 
He  was  less  clever  than  the  one  you  used  to 
have,  but  oh  !  such  a  mischief !  It  was  a  relief 
when  he  flew  over  the  hills  and  far  away. — E. 
Itl.inche  C.  has  read  twenty-two  books  this  year. 
I  hope  they  have  all  been  good  books,  my  dear. — 
Miiry  >I.  W. :  I  think  that  after  a  while  there  will 
be  some  other  equally  good  object  to  which  you 
can  send  some  little  gift.— Conrad  31.  P. :  Please 
say  to  mamma  that  she  can  procure  the  patterns 
by  sending  an  order  to  Messrs.  Harper  &  Bro- 
thers.—Several  Boys:  Exchanges  cannot  possibly 
be  published  in  the  next  number  which  follows 
their  receipt.  They  are  inserted  in  their  proper 
turn,  and  there  are  always  a  number  waiting  to 
be  published.  If  the  boys  would  kindly  send 
their  exchanges  on  a  separate  sheet,  and  not  on 
the  same  page  with  puzzles  or  other  correspond- 
ence, they  would  confer  a  favor  on  the  editor  of 
the  Exchange  columns.  Remember  that  fire- 
arms are  positively  excluded,  and  that  we  never 
allow  birds' eggs  as  articles  of  exchange. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

A  CLUSTER  OF  DIAMONDS. 

1.— 1.  A  yowel.  2.  A  conjunction.  3.  A  snake. 
4  That  which  comes  back.  5.  Patience.  6.  Thieves 
of  holidays.  ''.Sweetmeats.  8.  Congealed  water. 
9.  A  vowel.  ALECK  BENSON. 

2.— 1.  A  letter.  2.  Chance— fortune.  3  A  boy's 
name.  4.  A  substance  obtained  from  pine-trees. 
5.  A  letter. 

3—1.  A  letter.  2.  A  quick,  smart  blow.  3.  A 
maker  of  bread.  4.  To  fondle.  5.  A  letter. 

JAT  DITCH. 

4.— 1.  A  letter.  2.  A  small  animal.  3.  A  num- 
ber. 4.  A  snare.  5.  A  letter. 

5.— 1.  A  letter.  2.  A  plaintive  cry.  3.  Glossy 
silk.  4.  Something  invisible.  5.  A  letter. 

ARTHUR  MUNDER. 


No.  2. 

NUMERICAL   ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  12  letters,  and  am  a  city  in 
the  United  States. 
My  10,  3,  8,  4  is  an  elevation. 
My  9,  S.  11,  4,  3. 1  is  a  boy's  name. 
My  1,  13,  11,  8  is  a  bucket. 
My  2,  7,  5,  6  is  part  of  the  body. 

GEORGE  M.  HARDEN. 


No.  3. 

TWO  SQUARES. 

1.— 1.  A  clod.    2.  Metal  in  the  rough.    3.  A  cave. 
EMMA  L.  and  ROBERT  II.  MUI.I.EU. 

2.— 1.  A  piece  of  household  furniture.     2.  A 
country.    3.  Fog.    4.  The  head.  CLIFF. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  341. 

No.  1.—  C 

THE 

TEETH 

CHESTER 

E  T  T  I  E 

H  E  E 

R 

No.  3.—  ECHO 
CHIP 
HIDE 

OPEN 

No.  3.-  BAT 

E    E 
E    A 

No.  4.— Toad-stool.    Sugar-plum. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Ko-Ko,  Yum-Yum.  A.  D.  C.,  The  Original 
Puzzle  Club.  Cockade  City,  Lucy  V.  Spencer,  Eva 
M.  Bard,  Lillian  D.  Cree,  Lidie  Rink.  Dimple  Dodd, 
Marion  N..  Nora  E.  Barnhart.  Charles  H.  Weigle, 
Jun..  Conrad  M.  Patten,  Emma  Muller,  Robert 
II.  Muller.  Arthur  Munder,  Margaret  Townsend, 
Anna  Grenell,  Cornelia  Payson,  Jennie  Peace, 
John  Clark,  James  Grice,  and  Theodore  Ramsey. 


[For  EXCHANGES,  see  2d  and  3d  payee  of  carer.] 
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VOLUME  VII, 


A    TOTAL    LOSS. 
"  Hi !  whar  dat  cent  done  gone  what  I  had  in  my  pocket?" 


CHASED  BY  A  SHARK. 

"  TI1ELL  you  what,  you  mustn't  try  swimming  round  the  ship 
J.  before  breakfast  iu  these  waters.  That  sort  of  thing  was 
all  very  well  when  we  were  lying  in  the  Mediterranean  or  the 
Hitter  Lake"  (midway  along  the  Suez  Canal) ;  "  but  down  here, 
oil'  I  lie  coast  of  Arabia,  there's  a  lot  of  things  about,  that  p'r'aps 
you've  heard  of,  called  sharks,  and  if  you  go  swimming  where 
there's  any  of  them  on  the  lookout,  you'll  find  yourself  in  twenty 
pieces  before  you  can  sing  out  '  Help  !' " 

When  my  friend  Captain  D spoke  thus,  we  were  lying  at 

anchor  oft'  the  Arabian  port  of  Koomfidah  (several  hundred  miles 
down  the  eastern  side  of  the  Red  Sea),  at  which  we  had  just 
lauded  a  detachment  of  Turkish  soldiers  sent  to  assist  in  put- 
ting down  a  rebellion  among  the  Arabs  of  Yemen. 

It  was  a  dismal  scene.  On  one  side  of  us  lay  a  wide  waste  of 
dark  waters,  which  was  fast  melting  into  the  deepening  gloom 
of  night;  on  the  other,  the  gray  unending  level  of  the  great 


Arabian  desert  stretched  bare  and  lifeless  down  to  the  very 
brink  of  the  sea,  broken  only  by  the  low  white  wall  of  the  Turk- 
ish fort,  and  the  tiny  Arab  huts  that  swarmed  around  it  like 
flies  around  a  piece  of  meat. 

"I  hope  we  sha'u't  remain  here  long,"  thought  I,  "for  it 
doesn't  seem  to  be  a  nice  place  at  all." 

However,  we  did  remain  there  for  eleven  days,  awaiting  a  con- 
voy of  wounded  Turks  whom  we  were  to  carry  back  to  Constan- 
tinople; and  many  a  time  during  that  long  and  weary  halt  did 
I  feel  tempted  to  disregard  the  Captain's  warning,  and  have  a 
good  swim — sharks  or  no  sharks — in  the  clear  cool  water,  which 
glanced  and  sparkled  in  a  way  that  was  very  inviting,  with  the 
thermometer  at  125°  in  the  shade. 

Our  biggest  quarter-boat  had  been  left  towing  astern,  filled 
with  water  up  to  the  very  thwarts,  in  order  to  keep  the  hot  sun 
from  splitting  the  wood;  so  here  was  a  salt-water  bath  ready- 
made,  iu  which  I  took  a  dip  every  morning.  But,  unluckily,  it 
was  not  big  enough  for  a  swim,  and  so  on  the  ninth  day — for- 
getting that  when  a  fat  Turkish  officer  was  not  to  be  had  the 
Arabian  sharks  might  think  even  an  English  newspaper  corre- 
spondent better  than  nothing — I  leaped  out  of  the  boat,  and 
swam  backward  and  forward  alongside  of  the  steamer. 

It  was  deliciously  cool  in  the  shadow  of  the  vessel,  and  I  was 
just  enjoying  myself  to  the  utmost,  when  a  sudden  shadow  llittcd 
athwart  the  green  sunny  water,  and  my  heart  seemed  to  stand 
still  as  I  saw  gliding  toward  me  a  huge,  dark,  misshapen,  hideous 
thing,  with  the  pointed  back  fin  and  underhung  jaw  of  a  shark. 

The  monster  was  between  me  and  the  stern,  and  my  only 
chance  was  to  make  for  the  anchor  chain  at  the  bow.  But  just 
as  I  struck  out  toward  it  there  came  a  tierce  rush  through  the 
calm  water,  and  I  had  barely  time  to  dart  aside,  when  the  terri- 
ble jaws  gnashed  together  close  to  me. 

Again  the  shark  rushed  at  me,  and  again  I  avoided  him  only 
just  in  time.  But  for  what  I  had  learned  from  the  Arab  divers, 
this  story  would  never  have  been  told.  But  the  last  turn  had 
brought  me  up  close  to  the  steamers  bow,  and  almost  within 
arm's-length  of  the  anchor  chain. 

Another  moment  and  I  should  have  been  safe ;  but  just  as  I 
extended  my  hand  to  clutch  the  chain,  the  shark  came  at  me 
once  more,  with  the  huge  fangs  in  his  open  jaws  glittering  like 
two  rows  of  spikes  through  the  clear  bright  water. 

I  shut  my  eyes,  expecting  every  instant  the  crunch  of  the  cruel 
teeth  through  my  flesh,  and  wondering  how  it  would  feel  to  be 
bitten  in  two.  But  instead  of  that  there  came  a  hoarse  shout 
from  above,  a  tremendous  splash  from  below,  and  then  the  sea 
was  lashed  into  foam,  as  if  beaten  with  a  paddle-wheel,  while  a 
grufi"  voice  cried,  "  Quick,  now,  or  he'll  have  you  yet !" 

Our  English  engineer  had  hit  the  monster  on  the  nose  (the  most 
sensitive  spot  in  a  shark)  with  a  heavy  lump  of  coal,  stunning 
him  just  for  one  moment.  And  that  moment  saved  my  life. 

I  flew  up  the  chain  quicker  than  I  had  ever  mounted  rope  or 
chain  in  niy  life,  and  scrambled  in  over  the  bows  just  in  time  to 
find  myself  face  to  face  with  the  big  engineer. 

"Look'ee  here,  young  chap,"  said  he;  "when  you  first  canie 
aboard  I  thought  you  were  a  fool,  arid  now  I'm  sure  of  it." 
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"Shoo!  shoo!!  shoo!'!" 


TURN   ABOUT    IS   FAIR    PLAY. 
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SILENT  PETE;  OR,  THE  STOWAWAYS.* 

BY  TUB  AUTHOR  OF 
•TOBT  TTLEK,"  "MB.  STUBES'S  BKOTHER,"  " RAISING  THE  'PEAKL,'"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  X. 
PETE'S  ILLNESS. 

BILLY  was  the  only  one  of  the  party  who  was  not  in 
the  best  of  spirits  at  the  prospect  of  finding  Aunt 
Naniiette  very  soon.  It  is  not  right  to  say  that  he  hoped 
Pete  would  not  find  her,  but  he  felt  sad  to  think  that  he 
would  no  longer  be  a  member  of  a  musical  firm  if  the  lit- 
tle violinist  should  go  with  his  aunt.  He  led  the  way  to 
the  newspaper  office  with  the  greatest  alacrity,  and  ad- 
vised Jerry  as  to  the  best  way  to  get  an  interview  with  the 
editor  personally. 

Jerry  found  that  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  get  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  the  editor.  The  clerks  iu  the  office 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  transact  his  business  with  them; 
but  he  was  so  persistent  that  he  was  finally  allowed  to  go 
into  the  editorial  rooms,  although  Pete  and  Billy  were 
obliged  to  remain  down-stairs,  or  on  the  sidewalk,  as  they 
chose. 

There  was  no  question  as  to  whether  the  editor  was 
busy,  as  Jerry  could  see;  but  after  reading  the  letter  hur- 
riedly, he  asked  for  the  particulars  of  the  case,  and  Jerry 
told  him  the  whole  story,  concluding  by  saying: 

"If  you'll  only  let  me  bring  Pete  up  here  you'll  see 
what  a  poor  little  lonesome  fellow  he  is,  and  you  can't 
help  doing  something  for  him.  We  ain't  asking  you  to 
print  it  for  nothing,  'cause  we've  got  a  right  smart  o' 
money,  and  will  pay  every  cent  just  to  find  Aunt  Nan- 
iiette." 

The  editor  declined  a  personal  interview  with  Pete,  be- 
cause of  the  many  and  more  pressing  demands  upon  his 
time ;  but  he  promised  to  publish  a  brief  account  of  the 
little  musician,  and  to  try  to  induce  other  editors  to  do  the 
same.  He  refused,  however,  to  accept  any  money,  and, 
after  telling  Jerry  to  call  at  the  business  office  each  day 
and  inquire  if  there  was  a  letter  for  Pete  Marquand,  the 
interview  was  at  an  end. 

Pete  and  Billy  were  on  the  sidewalk  when  Jerry  came 
oat,  looking  triumphantly  happy,  and  Master  Chick  asked, 

"Is  lie  going  to  print  it  for  you f ' 

"He'll  do  everything  he  can,  and  he  won't  charge  a 
cent.  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Pete,  we're  striking  lots  of 
friends  up  here,  and  it  '11  be  kind  o'  queer  if  between  'em 
all  we  don't  come  out  all  right." 

"Now  we're  going  home,"  Jerry  said,  decidedly. 
"We've  earned  a  good  bit  of  money  this  forenoon,  and 
Pete's  got  to  lie  down.  It's  no  use  for  you  to  say  a  word, 
old  man,"  he  added,  as  the  little  musician  began  to  re- 
monstrate; "I'm  going  to  have  my  way  now.  The  old 
French  lady  said  you  hadn't  ought  to  stay  out  very  long, 
and  I'm  going  to  do  pretty  near  as  she  thinks  best.  If 
you  feel  well  to-night,  we'll  try  it  for  an  hour  or  two;  but 
that's  all." 

Billy  was  particularly  displeased  that  Jerry  should  be, 
as  he  believed,  foolishly  careful  of  Pete,  and'  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  very  nearly  what  he  thought. 

"  Of  course  it  don't  make  much  if  any  difference  to  me 
whether  you  stay  out  or  go  into  the  house,  'cause  I  can 
sell  papers  any  time;  but  the  first  day  you  were  here  you 
said  so  much  about  having  to  earn  money  that  I  made  up 
my  mind  as  how  you  wanted  to  keep  round  just  as  much 
as  you  could." 

"So  we  do  want  to  earn  money,"  said  Jerrv ;  "but 
wheii  he  don't  look  fit  to  be  out,  why,  then  I  wouldn't  go 
if  I  never  saw  another  cent." 

This  decided  Billy  in  forming  his  estimate  of  Jerry's 
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character,  and  he  told  his  intimate  friend  that  afternoon 
that  "the  New  Orleans  fellow  wasn't  any  good  nohow." 

Although  Pete  had  attempted  to  remonstrate  against 
spending  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  idleness,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  repose  was  very  grateful  to  him,  for  he  went  to 
bed  immediately  on  entering  the  room,  and  showed  "a  de- 
cided disinclination  to  talk,  even  though  Jerry  did  his 
best  to  amuse  him  by  telling  stories. 

"My  head  aches,"  was  all  he  would  say,  when  question- 
ed as  to  how  he  felt;  and  before  an  hour  had  passed  it 
was  apparent,  even  to  Jerry's  inexperienced  eyes,  that  he 
was  very  ill. 

"Tell  me  what  to  do  for  you,  old  man,"  cried  Jerry, 
anxiously.  "  What  do  you  want  me  to  get  ?  tell  me,  Pete, 
for  it  makes  me  feel  awful  bad  to  see  you  looking  so  sick." 

"  Just  let  me  stay  here;  that's  all  I  want." 

Jerry  was  in  the  greatest  distress  of  mind;  he  knew 
that  his  friend  was  very  ill,  and  he  could  form  no  idea  as 
to  what  he  should  do  to  relieve  him.  It  was  while  he  was 
sitting  by  the  bedside,  with  the  tears  very  near  his  eye- 
lids, trying  to  think  what  could  be  done,  that  Master  Chick 
entered  the  room. 

"  I  didn't  know  but  what  you  might  want  to  go  out  to- 
night, so  I  thought  I'd  come  up  to  see." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Billy  had  made  the  visit  in  the  hope 
that  Jerry  would  reconsider  his  determination  to  keep 
Pete  in  the  house  all  day,  and  that  he  could  persuade  him 
to  go  to  work  then. 

"Pete's  terrible  sick,"  Jerry  said,  in  a  low  whisper,  as 
he  pointed  toward  the  bed;  and  Billy  was  actually  startled 
as  he  noted  the  change  that  had  come  over  the  little  mu- 
sician since  morning.  "  I  don't  dare  to  leave  him  alone, 
and  I  want  to  find  the  cook  of  the  Clio.  Will  you  stop 
here  with  Pete  till  I  get  back  ?" 

"Of  course  I  will,"  replied  Billy,  promptly;  and  then, 
as  he  remembered  the  purpose  of  his  visit,  he  added.  "If 
I'd  'a  known  he  was  so  sick  I  wouldn't  'a  said  a  word 
about  his  going  to  work." 

"You  see  you  haven't  been  round  with  him  as  much 
as  I  have,  so  you  couldn't  tell  how  bad  he  was." 

"  Has  he  been  looking  like  that  very  long'  ?"  and  Billy's 
voice  was  lowered  to  the  faintest  of  whispers. 

"Pretty  near  ever  since  we  came  in.  Now  I'll  go  to 
find  Abe,  and  I  won't  be  a  great  while." 

He  had  the  card  Abe  had  given  him,  but  he  had  not 
thought  to  ask  Master  Chick  in  which  direction  he  should 
go,  therefore  he  lost  some  time  after  he  came  out  of  the 
house  in  inquiring  the  way.  Through  the  aid  of  a  police- 
man and  two  boys  he  succeeded  in  finding  the  office  of 
the  owners  of  the  Clio.  Here  it  was  some  time  before 
the  clerks  would  pay  any  attention  to  the  poorly  clad 
boy  who  appeared  to  be  iu  a  great  hurry;  but  after  wait- 
ing what  seemed  to  Jerry  to  be  at  least  an  hour,  although 
it  was  really  not  more  than  ten  minutes,  one  of  the  fash- 
ionably dressed  young  men  condescended  to  ask  him  what 
he  wanted. 

' '  Where  does  Abe  Green  live,  who  was  cook  on  the  Clio  ?" 

"Do  you  suppose  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  keep  a  rec- 
ord of  where  all  the  sailors  in  our  employ  live  ?" 

"  But  he  told  me  to  come  here  when  I  wanted  to  know 
where  he  was,"  persisted  Jerry. 

"Well,  you've  come,  and  now  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
go  away  again,"  said  the  fellow,  laughing. 

"If  you  won't  answer  that  question,  will  you  tell  me 
where  Captain  Sproul  lives  ?" 

"Oh,  get  away  from  here,  or  I'll  throw  you  into  the 
street,"  replied  the  clerk,  angrily,  not  even  turning  his 
head ;  but  before  Jerry  could  obey,  had  he  been  so  dis- 
posed, au  elderly  gentleman,  who  had  just  entered  the  of- 
fice, asked  him  what  he  wanted. 

Jerry  replied  that  he  had  come  to  find  the  address  of 
the  cook  of  the  Clio,  and  that  it  was  very  important  he 
should  see  him  as  soon  as  possible. 
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"  We  intend  to  know  where  each  person  in  our  em- 
ploy lives.''  said  the  old  gentleman,  loud  enough  for  all  in 
the  office  to  hear  him,  "and  we  expect  that  the  young 
men  here  will  give  to  any  one  who  calls  such  informa- 
tion as  may  be  at  their  command.  Mr.  Eastern,"  he  add- 
ed, gravely,  "you  can  ask  some  of  your  fellow -clerks 
where  the  book  of  seamen's  addresses  is  kept,  and  after 
you  have  found  it  you  will  be  able  to  give  this  boy  the 
information  he  desires." 

Mr.  Easton  was  the  clerk  who  had  tried  to  be  witty  at 
Jerry's  expense,  and  his  face  was  very  red  as  he  wrote  on 
a  slip  of  paper  Abe  Green's  address,  handing  it  to  the  boy 
without  a  word  of  comment. 

"Thank  you,  sir."  Jerry  said,  to  the  old  gentleman. 
and  then  he  hurried  away  at  full  speed,  for  it  seemed  to 
him  as  if  it  had  been  hours  since  he  left  Pete. 

Abe's  boarding-house  was  very  much  like  hundreds  of 
others  that  may  be  found  in  New  York.  A  short,  stout, 
red-faced  man,  with  the  shortest  and  blackest  of  clay  pipes 
held  between  his  teeth,  presented  himself  as  the  proprietor 
of  the  establishment.  In  reply  to  the  hurried  question  as 
to  Abe's  whereabouts,  he  asked,  with  great  deliberation 
and  evidently  quite  as  much  curiosity: 

"  Were  you  sent  here  to  get  him  to  ship  ?" 

"No;   I  just  wanted  to  see  him  a  minute." 

"I  didn't  know  but  somebody  sent  you  here  to  tell  him 
of  a  berth;  but  he's  just  gone  over  to  Brooklyn  to  look  at 
a  craft  that  I  guess  he'll  fancy." 

"Over  to  Brooklyn?"  repeated  Jerry,  in  dismay. 
"  When  will  he  come  back  ?" 

"I  can't  answer  that  question,  mate,  'cause  you  see 
there's  never  no  telling  how  long  Abe  will  stay  when 
once  he  gets  out.  Want  to  see  him  pretty  bad.  don't  yer  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  do.  Pete  is  real  sick,  and  I  must  find  him 
right  away." 

"  Pete  ?     And  who  may  he  be  ?" 

"Abe  will  know  when  you  tell  him;  he's  a  boy  that 
came  up  from  New  Orleans  on  the  Clio." 

"Oh.  is  that  all?"  and  the  man  appeared  to  be  very 
much  disappointed  to  learn  that  the  matter  was  of  no 
more  importance.  "Well,  you'd  better  write  a  letter  so 
he'll  get  it  when  he  comes  in,  for  I  wouldn't  want  to 
agree  to  remember  what  you  told  me." 

It  was  not  an  easy  task  for  Jerry  to  write  even  a  short 
letter;  in  fact,  he  rather  doubted  his  ability  to  make  him- 
self understood.  But  after  twenty  minutes  of  hard  work, 
during  which  time  he  had  bitten  his  tongue  until  it  was 
sore,  he  succeeded  in  producing  this  rather  curious  epistle : 

"DEER  ABE. — Pete  is  orful  sick  up  at  our  rom,  wich  is 
in  a  house  on  Dunbar  Street,  wich  the  number  is  64.  Will 
u  kum  rite  up  &  tell  me  what  to  do  ? 

"  J.  HICKS  (I  am  Jerry,  u  no)." 

"Will  you  give  this  to  Abe  just  as  soon  as  he  comes 
in  ?"  he  asked  of  the  lodging-house  proprietor  as  he  re- 
turned the  pencil  he  had  borrowed,  and  handed  the  man 
the  letter  he  had  written  after  so  much  labor. 

"Well,  now,  you  see,  I  wouldn't  want  to  promise  I'd 
do  it,  'cause  I  have  so  much  on  my  mind  with  getting 
berths  for  my  lodgers,  and  one  thing  and  another,  that  I 
couldn't  be  depended  on  for  a  little  thing  like  that." 

"  But  this  is  something  that  must  be  attended  to  just  as 
soon  as  Abe  conies  in,  and  he'd  raise  an  awful  row  if  he 
didn't  get  it  the  first  thing." 

"Then  all  the  more  reason  why  I  shouldn't  take  it. 
Put  Abe's  name  on  the  outside,  and  tack  it  up  on  the  door. 
He'll  be  sure  to  run  afoul  of  it.  You'll  find  some  tacks 
in  that  there  little  box  on  the  desk." 

Leaving  the  lodging-house.  Jerry  started  at  full  speed 
for  Dunbar  Street,  stopping  on  the  way  only  long  enough 
to  buy  some  things  which  he  thought  might  tempt  Pete's 
appetite.  The  little  invalid  was  lying  on  the  bed,  looking 


utterly  helpless,  when  Jerry  entered  the  room,  but  he  tried 
to  smile  amid  the  pain  as  a  greeting  to  his  friend. 

"Do  you  feel  any  worse  ?"  Jerry  asked,  anxiously. 

"I  don't  believe  I  do.  If  it  wasn't  for  the  awful  ache 
in  my  head  I'd  be  all  right." 

"Abe  will  be  up  here  pretty  soon,  and  he  can  tell  us 
what  to  do  for  you,"  said  Jerry,  with  a  very  poor  attempt 
at  cheerfulness.  "I've  brought  some  things  I  thought 
you  might  want,  and  just  as  likely  as  not  some  of  them 
will  stop  the  pain." 

Then  Jerry  took  from  his  pockets  two  sour-balls,  a  very 
green  apple,  three  ginger  cakes,  and  a  pint  of  pea-nuts,  lay- 
ing them  on  the  bed  in  tempting  array,  much  as  if  he  fully 
expected  Pete  would  immediately  begin  the  feast. 

"Why  didn't  you  get  some  oranges  ?"  asked  Master 
Chick,  as  he  eyed  the  ginger  cakes  enviously. 

"  "Cause  he  had  plenty  of  them  at  home.  I  allow  he'll 
like  the  apple  best,  though  the  candy  looks  to  me  as  if  it 
would  be  about  as  good  as  anything  for  him." 

Strangely  enough,  Pete  did  not  care  for  any  of  the  deli- 
cacies; he  turned  away,  after  thanking  Jerry  for  bringing 
them,  much  as  if  even  the  sight  was  disagreeable. 

"  Can't  you  eat  just  a  little  bit  ?"  pleaded  Jerry. 

"I  don't  feel  like  it."  was  Pete's  reply.  "All  I  want  is 
to  stay  still." 

"I  expect  that's  about  all  he  does  want,"  said  Billy.  "I 
thought  it  might  make  him  feel  better  to  play  a  game  of 
mumblety-peg,  but  he  wouldn't." 

Jerry  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do.  There  could 
be  no/tjuestion  but  that  Pete  was  very  sick;  but  since  he 
refused  nuts,  cakes,  candy,  or  apples,  his  friend  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  as  to  what  should  be  done;  and  he  said,  after 
a  long  pause,  "We'll  wait  till  Abe  comes.  He'll  Ite  sure 
to  go  to  that  house  pretty  soon,  and  then  he'll  start  for 
here  right  away." 

The  hours  passed  slowly  on  until  sunset,  and  yet  Abe 
had  not  come.  Pete  was  apparently  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  he  had  been  when  Jerry  left  him  with  Billy. 
In  answer  to  the  questions  asked  of  him,  he  still  com- 
plained of  his  head,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  do  oth- 
erwise than  remain  perfectly  quiet. 

"I  tell  you  what, "Jerry  said,  as  the  shadows  of  the 
coming  night  began  to  fall,  and  he  had  decided  in  his  own 
,  mind  that  Abe  would  not  be  there  till  morning:  "one  of 
us  could  go  up  to  that  old  French  lady's  house.  If  we 
told  her  how  sick  Pete  is,  she  might  send  him  some  of  her 
cordial,  that  did  him  so  much  good  this  morning." 

' '  I'll  go, "  said  Billy,  quickly.  ' '  I  guess  he'd  rather  have 
you  stay  with  him  than  me,  and  perhaps  you  couldn't  find 
the  place." 

"All  right;  get  back  as  soon  as  you  can.  And  say, 
won't  the  woman  what  runs  the  house  let  us  have  a  lamp 
or  something,  so's  we  can  see  what  we're  about  ?" 

"  No,  sir.  Tom  Bristow  and  I  asked  her  when  we  want- 
ed to  have  a  kind  of  party  in  our  room,  and  she  said  she 
didn't  have  no  lodgers  what  couldn't  go  to  bed  in  the  dark. 
But  it  wouldn't  take  me  more'ii  two  shakes  to  get  a  can- 
dle for  you ;  there's  a  store  just  round  the  corner  where 
i  they  sell  two  short  ones  for  three  cents." 

"Well,  you'd  better  buy  a  couple.      Here's  the  money. 
,  But  don't  be  gone  long,  'cause  the  sooner  you  get  the  cor- 
dial for  Pete,  the  sooner  he'll  feel  better." 

Billy  brought  the  candles  with  a  quickness  that  was  very 
creditable  in  a  boy  who  had  eaten  as  much  as  he,  and  after 
he  helped  Jerry  fasten  one  down  with  melted  tallow  to  the 
wash-stand,  he  started  at  full  speed  for  the  French  woman 
and  the  cordial. 

During  the  next  half-hour  not  a  word  was  spoken  in 
the  room.  Pete  lay  as  if  half  asleep,  and  Jerry  remained 
perfectly  still,  lest  he  should  disturb  him.  The  candle 
spluttered  and  smoked  as  if  in  protest  at  not  being  snuffed, 
while  the  noises  that  arose  from  the  street  made  the  lone- 
liness of  the  sick-chamber  all  the  more  apparent. 
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It  was  when  Jerry  had  begun  to  wonder  why  Billy  did 
IK. I  return  that  a  voice  was  heard  in  the  hall,  shouting,  in. 
no  gentle  tones: 

"Ahoy,  you  stowaways!  where  have  you  come  to  an 
anchor  ?  Bowse  out  here,  my  hearties  I" 

It  was  Abe,  who  was  evidently  trying  to  appear  as  if  he 
was  a  full-fledged  sailor  instead  of  only  a  cook.  Whether 
or  no  he  succeeded  in  seeming  what  he  was  not,  he  caused 
Pete  to  awaken  with  a  start,  and  Jerry  ran  to  the  door  at 
once  in  order  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  deafening  call. 

"So  you  hired  a  room,  after  all,  did  you  ?"  Abe  asked, 
as  he  accepted  Jerry's  invitation  to  "come  that  way." 
"But  what  was  it  you  tried  to  write  about  Pete  ?  He  ain't 
niore'n  under  the  weather  a  little,  is  he  ?" 

"I'll  be  well  in  the  morning,  Abe,"  Pete  said,  in  low, 
weak  tones  that  caused  the  cook  to  look  in  surprise  toward 
the  bed;  for  not  even  when  he  was  in  the  boat,  after  hav- 
ing been  injured  on  the  wreck,  had  the  little  musician's 
voice  sounded  so  feeble. 

"  Hold  the  candle  here,  Jerry,  and  let's  look  at  our  little 
fiddler.  He  don't  seem  to  pipe  up  very  strong;  but  I  guess 
he's  all  right,  just  as  he  says  he  is." 

Abe  had  been  a  trifle  boisterous  until  he  could  see  the 
sick  boy's  face,  and  then  his  manner  changed  at  once. 
Jerry  saw  that  the  cook  believed  Pete  was  very  ill,  and  a 
feeling  of  bitter  despair  came  into  his  heart.  After  asking 
how  Pete  had  been  taken  sick,  what  had  been  done  for  him, 
and  how  long  he  had  been  in  bed,  Abe  said:  "  He's  got  to 
have  a  doctor,  of  course,  and  he  ought  to  be  taken  away 
from  here.  This  room  is  as  close  and  stuffy  as  the  fore- 
peak  you  stowed  away  in,  and  lie  needs  pure  air,  with  not 
too  much  of  the  sun.  But  where  to  take  him  beats  me." 

"Here's  the  cordial,"  cried  Billy,  as  he  burst  into  the 
room,  and  seeing  a  stranger,  would  have  drawn  back  had 
he  not  been  prevented  by  Jerry,  who  said: 

"This  is  Abe;  so  you  needn't  be  afraid.  Did  the  woman 
say  anything  ?" 


"Yes;  she  wants  you  to  bring  Pete  up  to  her  house  to- 
morrow morning.  She  says  it  won't  ever  do  for  him  to 
be  sick  with  nobody  but  boys  to  take  care  of  him." 

"She's  a  good,  sensible  woman  when  she  says  that." 
interrupted  Abe.  "Who  is  she  '!'' 

Jerry  told  him  how  they  had  met  the  old  French  lady, 
and  what  she  had  already  done  for  Pete;  and  when  he 
concluded  the  story,  Abe  said,  decidedly: 

"That's  the  very  place  for  him,  so  we  needn't  bother 
any  longer.  You'd  like  to  go,  wouldn't  you,  Pete?" 

"I  think  she  would  make  me  feel  better  if  I  was  at  her 
house;  but  I  don't  want  to  go  unless  I  can  have  Jerry  with 
me,"  replied  the  little  fellow,  as  he  clasped  Abe's  hand. 

"  Of  course  you  can  have  Jerry,"  said  the  cook,  quickly. 
"  You  can  have  anything  you  want,  if  I  have  to  mortgage 
three  years'  wages  to  get  it.  Now  what  about  this  'ere 
cordial ?" 

"  It  made  him  feel  better  before,  and  it's  all  we've  got  to 
give  him,"  said  Jerry,  as  he  passed  the  bottle  to  the  cook. 

"It  smells  good  enough  to  make  'most  anybody  well; 
so  take  hold  here,  lad,  and  down  with  a  good  swig."  As 
he  spoke,  Abe  raised  Pete  with  one  hand,  and  with  the 
otlier  put  the  bottle  to  his  lips,  nearly  strangling  him  in 
his  desire  to  help  him." 

After  that  the  two  boys  and  the  cook  sat  by  the  side  of 
Pete's  bed,  talking  of  the  wreck,  of  New  Orleans,  or  of  the 
voyage  of  the  stowaways,  while  every  now  and  then  the 
sick  boy  would  join  in  the  conversation;  and  each  time 
he  did  so  Jerry's  heart  was  gladdened,  for  he  fully  be- 
lieved the  cordial  was  restoring  him  to  health. 

It  was  not  until  very  late  that  Abe  left  the  house;  and 
before  he  did  so  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  come  early 
next  morning  to  superintend  the  removal  of  Pete.  Billy 
went  to  his  room  at  the  same  time  as  the  cook  took  his 
departure,  and  Jerry  was  left  alone  to  watch  by  the  side 
of  the  boy  to  whom  he  had  been  such  a  faithful  friend. 

[TO    BE    CONT1MJKD.J 
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GOOSE  FISHING  FOR  PlKE. 

REMORA  CATCHING  TURTLE. 


THE  AMERICAN  ANGLER  AT  WORK. 


PELICAN   TAKING    A    MEAL. 

PlKE    CAUGHT   BY    GOOSE. 


SOME  CURIOUS  FISHERMEN. 

BY  CHARLES  FREDERICK  HOLDER. 

OOME  time  ago  a  gentleman  was  wandering  along  one 
O  of  the  many  small  lakes  that  form  a  characteristic 
feature  of  certain  portions  of  England,  when  he  saw  a, 


large  goose  fluttering  toward  him,  creating  a  great  dis- 
turbance on  the  smooth  water.  When  he  first  observed  the 
bird  it  was  well  out  in  the  lake,  some  distance  from  shore, 
but  by  the  time  he  reached  the  water  it  came  fluttering 
and  hissing  up  the  bank,  continuing  its  flight  over  the 
grass,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  observer,  dragging 
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quite  a  large  pike  after  it,  that  danced  about  as  if  object- 
in  LT  decidedly  to  such  an  unceremonious  landing.  The 
gentleman  was  about  to  follow  the  pair,  when  a  party  of 
boys  appeared,  flushed  from  a  hard  run,  and  claimed  the 
goose  and  fish  on  the  ground  that  the  goose  was  their 
property,  and  had  been  fishing  for  them.  "  \Ve  us.-  her 
to  catch  pike,"  said  the  spokesman  of  the  party,  "and  it's 
very  easy  when  you  know  how.  You  see,"  lie  continued, 
"we  first  catch  the  goose,  and  that's  the  hardest  part,  and 
then  you  take  a  fish  line  about  eight  feet  long-,  fasten  a 
baited  hook  or  a  spoon  to  it,  and  tie  it  to  the  leg  of  the 
goose,  and  let  her  go.  She  takes  to  the  water,  you  see, 
and  drags  the  line,  and  in  a  few  moments,  if  it's  the  right 
time,  you'll  see  her  coming  in  just  as  you  did  now.  You 
see,  the  pike  gets  hooked,  jerks  her  leg,  and  of  course  she 
starts  for  shore  and  drags  the  pike  up  on  the  green." 

This  curious  and  laughable  method  of  catching  fish  is 
not  confined  to  geese  or  to  England,  many  different  birds 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  being  utilized  in  a  similar 
way.  Some  years  ago  I  had  an  acquaintance  on  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  near  Yucatan,  who,  not 
averse  to  having  things  made  as  easy  as  possible,  be- 
thought him  that  the  pelican  could  be  used  to  reduce  the 
time  expended  in  what  he  termed  labor.  It  happened 
that  he  had  several  tame  pelicans,  long-necked,  huge- 
pouched,  asthmatic  -  voiced  fellows,  and  one  of  these, 
named  Jack,  he  selected  to  experiment  with.  He  had 
nailed  a  piece  of  plank  to  his  cabin,  so  that  it  extended 
out  six  or  seven  feet,  and  on  this  the  tame  pelicans  roost- 
ed at  night,  and  clapped  their  bills  during  the  day,  and 
every  morning  at  about  six  they  could  be  seen  flying 
away  to  the  adjoining  reef  to  obtain  their  breakfast,  which 
consisted  of  small  sardines.  It  happened  that  these  little 
fishes,  also  called  "hard-heads,"  were  very  choice  bait, 
and  much  esteemed  by  my  acquaintance,  but  difficult  to 
catch,  so  he  devised  the  following  plan  to  obtain  bait 
and  make  the  pelicans  earn  their  own  living. 

Overnight  he  fastened  about  the  narrow  neck  of  the  peli- 
can Jack  a  leather  strap,  and  arose  early  the  next  morning 
to  watch  the  success  of  his  ruse.  The  birds  started  out  as 
usual,  and  soon  Jack  dived  into  the  water,  and  a  moment 
later  rose  triumphant  with  its  pouch  filled  with  strug- 
gling sardines.  The  bird  tossed  its  head  to  swallow,  but 
the  strap  prevented.  Again  and  again  the  puzzled  bird 
essayed  to  enjoy  the  results  of  its  capture,  but  finally  gave 
it  up  and  flew  ashore,  and  alighted  on  its  roost,  still  carry- 
ing the  load,  that  was  there  relieved  by  the  owner. 

"\Ylien  the  first  Europeans  went  among  the  natives  of  the 
islands  about  Cuba,  they  found  a  remarkable  method  of 
turtle  catching  in  vogue.  This  consisted  in  using  a  fish 
known  to  science  now  as  the  remoi'ti  :  its  common  name 
is  the  sucker,  or  sucking  fish,  from  a  remarkable  disk  or 
sucking  plate  upon  the  head.  Upon  examination  it  re- 
sembles somewhat  the  Venetian  blind,  consisting  of  a  se- 
ries of  seeming  slats.  I  have  often  seen  the  lish  make  use 
of  it  on  a  shark,  and  its  sole  purpose  seemed  to  be  to  enable 
the  fish  to  rest.  They  are  social  in  their  ha  hits,  and  are 
always  found  following  some  larger  fish.  Usually  they 
follow  along,  their  dark  forms  presenting  a  striking  con- 
trast against  the  dun-colored  shark  ;  but  if  tired,  or  if 
the  shark  is  hooked,  they  immediately  reverse  sides,  and 
fasten  their  disk  upon  their  great  companion,  and  are  thus 
towed  along  without  the  slightest  exertion  on  their  part. 

When  a  native  tun  lor  went  out  fishing  he  took,  instead 
of  the  peg  in  use  on  the  Florida  reef,  a  pail  of  remoras, 
each  of  which  had  a  leather  ring  about  its  tail.  To  this 
was  fastened  a  long  line  about  as  stout  as  an  ordinary 
cod  line.  The  canoe  or  boat  was  slowly  and  carefully 
sculled  along  until  a  sleeping  turtle  was  espied  upon  the 
bottom,  upon  which  the  remoras,  two  or  three,  depending 
upon  the  size  of  the  turtle,  were  dropped  overboard.  At 
first  they  would  perhaps  swim  wildly  about,  at  loss  with- 
out some  protector,  but  very  soon  they  would  discover  the 


turtle,  dart  toward  him,  and  fasten  their  plates  to  his 
shell.  Perhaps  this  would  not  awaken  him,  as  it  is  a 
very  quiet  operation,  but  a  tug  at  the  strings  would  sure- 
ly arouse  him.  and  with  a  rush  he  is  at  the  surface,  takes 
a  quick  breath,  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  canoe,  and  is  off 
like  an  arrow.  The  natives  now  would  throw  over  the 
line,  gradually  putting  a  strain  on  it,  and  in  a  very  few 
moments  the  canoe  would  be  rushing  along  through  the 
water,  towed  by  the  great  turtle,  with  the  remoras  as 
traces.  The  chase  depended  upon  the  size  of  the  turtle, 
and  sometimes  lasted  an  hour,  the  fishes  never  releasing 
their  hold  until  their  victim  was  hauled  alongside  and 
lifted  in,  when  they  were  forcibly  taken  off  and  placed  in 
the  pail  to  await  the  appearance  of  another  victim. 

Curiously  enough,  in  nature  we  find  some  fishermen 
whose  methods  show  a  remarkable  similarity  to  human 
devices.  An  interesting  example  is  shown  in  a  common 
American  fish,  the  American  angler,  or  LojiJtiux  uiin'i-i- 
canus. 

In  appearance  it  is  a  hideous  object — literally  a  great 
fleshy  bag  two  or  three  feet  long,  with  an  enormous  mouth. 
Like  a  bag  it  can  flatten  out  to  an  astonishing  degree,  and 
when  it  goes  a-fishing  we  can  imagine  it  lying  flat  on  the 
bottom,  looking  like  a  mossy  rock;  for  in  its  color  it  is 
almost  a  perfect  mimic  of  these  objects.  Not  only  this, 
but  nearly  the  entire  family  are  provided  with  a  marvel- 
lous assortment  of  fleshy  bangles  and  barbels  that  hang 
from  under  the  mouth  and  various  parts  of  the  body,  in 
shape  and  color  exactly  like  the  local  sea- weed ;  and  as 
they  wave  to  and  fro  in  the  current  the  deception  is  re- 
markable, and  the  fisherman  is  as  completely  disguised  as 
occasion  requires.  But  where,  you  will  ask,  is  the  rod 
and  line  ?  Surely  fishes  do  not  have  such  conveniences. 
The  rod  of  the  angler  is  the  first  spine  of  its  dorsal 
fin,  and  the  second  and  third  can  also  be  used  in  some 
cases.  In  one  that  I  examined  some  time  ago  the  first  rod 
was  about  eight  or  ten  inches  in  length,  slender  and  plia- 
ble, and  of  the  exact  color  of  the  fish.  The  base  or  butt 
was  fastened  to  a  slender  opal-hued  bone,  exactly  as  a 
staple  is  to  the  hook  that  holds  it,  of  course  being  hidden 
beneath  the  skin,  flesh,  and  muscles. 

Some  fishermen,  particularly  young  folks,  do  away  with 
hooks,  especially  when  the  bait  is  very  good,  and  this  is 
the  case  with  the  angler.  It  has  no  hook,  or  even  line. 
The  bait,  a  fleshy,  shining,  often  highly  colored  bit  of 
membrane,  dangles  at  the  very  tip  of  the  rod,  and  when 
the  great  fisherman  is  nicely  hidden  in  the  weeds,  it  is 
gently  lowered  or  bent  forward,  so  that  the  bait  hangs 
just  in  front  of  the  cavernous  mouth,  with  its  rows  of 
movable  teeth.  The  bait  dangles  perhaps  like  a  worm  in 
the  currents,  and  soon  some  unsuspecting  small  fry  spies 
it,  darts  ahead,  and  the  bait  moves  away.  The  rod  is  grad- 
ually being  lifted,  and  finally  the  victim  is  hovering  just 
over  the  mouth.  Then  perhaps  the  green  eyes  of  the 
lophius  twinkle  with  satisfaction,  the  rod  is  jerked  back, 
a  great  cavern  opens  below  the  inquisitive  fish,  and  into 
the  capacious  cavity  it  is  drawn,  and  clown  comes  the  rod, 
that  never  or  rarely  loses  its  bait,  ready  for  another  bite. 

A  number  of  other  fishes  have  a  somewhat  similar 
arrangement  by  which  they  could  secure  prey,  but  the 
angler  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable. 


SAILS  FOR  OPEN  BOATS. 

BY  LIEUTENANT  WORTH  G.  EOSS,  U.S.R.M. 

S~  MALL  open  boats  are  designed,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, to  be  impelled  on  the  water  by  oars,  and  are 
distinguished  by  different  names,  according  to  their  use, 
size,  and  model.  Among  such  are  life-boats,  launches, 
dingies,  gigs,  jolly-boats,  pinnaces,  yawls,  barges,  feluccas, 
sharpies,  whale-boats,  long-boats,  cutters,  dories,  canoes, 
punts,  bateaux,  skiffs,  etc.  Many  of  these  craft  are  pro- 
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FIG.  1. 


vided  with  light,  portable  sails  and  masts  that  can  be  read- 
ily rigged  up  when  occasion  requires.  Boats,  therefore, 
that  are  not  specially  intended  for  sailing  purposes  are 


FIG.  3. 

usually  equipped  with  a  handy  suit  of  sails,  care  being 
taken  to  choose  a  style  that  is  likely  to  insure  speed  and 
weatherly  qualities,  though  often  local  prejudices  and  the 

"custom"  of  the  waters  pre- 
vail as  to  the  kind  of  rig. 

All  sails  have  either  three 
or  four  sides.  The  former  of 
these  are  sometimes  spread 
by  a  stay,  as  a  jib,  or  by  a 
yard,  as  lateen-sails,  or  by  a 
mast,  as  leg-of-mutton  sails, 
in  which  cases  the  foremost 
edge  is  attached  throughout 
FIG.  3.  its  whole  length  to  the  stay, 

yard,  or  mast.     The  latter, 

or  those  of  four  sides,  are  extended  by  yards  or  by  gaffs 
and  booms,  as  the  principal  sails  of  a  ship  or  schooner. 
They  all  acquire  their  names  from  the  mast,  yard,  or  stay 
upon  which  they  are  extended  or  made  fast.  The  accom- 


FlG.  4. 

panying  cut  (Fig.  1),  showing  jib  and  mainsail,  will  aid 
the  reader  in  learning  the  names  of  the  different  parts. 
The  upper  edge.  A,  is  called  the  head;  B,  the  leach ;  C,  the 
foot;  D,  the  luff;  the  corner,  e,  is  called  the  peak;  /,  the 

nock;    g,  the  clew;    h,  the 
1  tack ;  the  dotted  rows  are  the 

reef  points;  O,  the  boom ;  E, 
the  gaff ;  S,  the  stay. 

Spritsail  Rig  (Fig.  2).— 
These  sails  have  four  sides. 
The  luffs  are  secured  to  the 
mast  by  lacings,  or  pieces 
of  rope  yarn,  rove  through 
holes  made  in  the  sails  about 
three  feet  apart,  and  the 
FIG.  5.  heads  are  raised  and  extend- 


ed by  sprits  (small  tough 
poles)  that  cross  the  sail 
diagonally  from  the  mast 
to  the  peak.  The  lower 
end  of  the  sprit  has  a  blunt 
point,  which  rests  in  a  rope 
becket  or  loop  that  encir- 
cles the  mast  like  a  slip- 
knot, and  can  be  fixed  in 
position  without  slipping. 

If  there  is  any  tendency,  however,  for  the  becket  to  slide,  a 
little  wetting  will  prevent  it.  One  advantage  of  the  sprit- 
sail  is  that  it  can  easily  be  brailed  up  alongside  of  the  mast, 
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FIG.  8. 


FIG.  9. 


with  a  line  leading  through  a  block  on  the  mast  and  through 
the  clew  and  around  the  sail.  Pieces  of  cord  are  sewed  in 
the  seam  across  the  sail,  near  the  foot,  for  reefing  points. 

Cat  Rig  (Fig.  3). — Purely  an  American  idea,  and  for 
narrow  and  crowded  wa- 
ters, bays,  and  harbors  is 
unsurpassed.  The  mast  is 
stepped  right  in  the  bows 
of  the  boat,  and  carries  one 
sail  (secured  to  mast  hoops), 
with  a  boom  and  gaff.  These 
boats  work  with  great 
quickness,  are  easily  man- 
aged by  one  person,  and 
have  few  equals  in  going 
into  the  "eye"  of  the  wind. 

Balance  Lug  (Fig.  4). — These  sails  are  four-sided,  se- 
cured to  a  yard  which  hangs  obliquely  to  and  is  balanced 
on  the  mast,  part  of  the  sail  being  in  front  and  part  be- 
hind. The  boom  and  the  yard  are  of  about  equal  lengths. 
The  tack  of  a  lug-sail  is  usually  a  loop  on  the  boom,  caught 
into  a  hook  on  the  mast  near  its  heel,  and  is  made  fast 
before  the  sail  is  set.  When  a  boom  is  not  used,  as  is 
often  the  case  with  a  single  sail,  the  tack  of  the  lug  is 
secured  to  the  weather  bow.  While  this  is  a  popular  rig 
and  has  many  good  sailing  points,  it  suffers  an  inconven- 
ience on  account  of  the  yard' having  to  be  shifted  to  lee- 
ward of  the  mast  in  tacking,  termed  "dipping  the  lug." 

Sloop  Rig  (Fig.  5).— Un- 
doubtedly the  handsomest 
of  all  rigs,  though  it  is  not 
so  convenient  for  single- 
handed  sailing,  two  people 
being  required  to  sail  them 
properly.  For  small  boats 
the  sails  consist  of  mainsail 
and  jib,  and  sometimes  a 
topsail,  the  former  secured 
to  a  gaff,  and  with  or  with- 
out a  boom,  as  preferred.  The  bowsprit  is  an  adjustable 
one.  For  cutters  and  small  yachts  this  style  of  rig  is  the 
most  common,  and  is  well  adapted  for  racing  craft,  as  a 
great  spread  of  canvas  can  be  carried. 

Mizzen  Rig.— Quite  a  small  sail,  as  shown  in  a  number 
of  the  drawings,  secured  to  a  mast  stepped  in  the  stern  of 
the  boat,  near  the  rudder  head,  and  may  be  either  a  lug, 
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a  spritsail,  or  a  fore-and-aft  sail  (Figs.  2,  4,  9).  Where  the 
\v;iters  are  likely  to  be  lumpy  and  the  winds  gusty  and 
strong,  the  main  and  mizzen  rig  will  be  found  the  most 
useful  (the  mainsail  being  a  balance  lug  or  'other  sail), 
mid  is  undoubtedly  the  best  for  single-handed  work  in 
open  waters.  The  mizzen  is  of  great  help  in  beating  to 
windward,  and  should  set  as  flat  as  possible;  and  when- 
ever it  is  necessary  for  any  reason  to  lower  the  mainsail, 
the  mizzen  will  keep  the  boat  head  to  wind  and  sea. 

Schooner  Rig  (Fig.  6). — A  rig  very  common  for  long 
open  boats.  It  consists  of  two  masts  and  temporary  bow- 
sprit for  the  jib.  Both  the  mainsail  and  foresail  are  ex- 
leiidfd  by  gaffs  instead  of  sprits.  The  mainsail  usually  has 
a  boom,  while  the  foresail  is  often  without  one,  though  this 
is  optional.  The  jib  can  be  dispensed  with  by  stepping 
the  bowsprit  in  the  bows  of  the  boat. 

Sharpies  (Fig.  7). — These  craft  are  long,  flat-bottomed, 
draw  only  a  few  inches  of  water,  and  are  best  suited  for 
shallow  sounds  and  bays.  In  smooth  waters,  sailing  on 
the  wind,  they  are  unquestionably  among  the  swiftest 
boats  afloat.  The  best  specimens  are  to  be  found  along 
the  North  Carolina  coast.  They  have  long  masts,  with 
one  or  two  sails  of  peculiar  shape,  which  are  made  as  near- 
ly flat  as  possible  by  being  extended  near  the  foot  by 
sprits,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  On  the  after-part  of 
the  sail  is  a  small  yard,  or  club,  to  which  the  sprit  is  made 
fast.  The  reefing  is  done  along  the  luff,  the  reef-bands 
running  parallel  to  the  mast. 

Leg-of-mutton  Rig  (Fig.  8). — A  very  safe,  simple,  and 
handy  rig  for  boys.  The  sail  is  triangular,  like  a  jib,  and 


the  peak  is  hauled  almost  to  the  mast-head,  with  one  hal- 
yard. It  is  specially  adapted  to  smooth-water  sailing  for 
small  boats  and  in  light  winds,  where  reefing  is  not  likely 
to  become  necessary.  One  or  two  masts  can  be  used,  and 
booms  rigged  if  desired. 

The  Sliding -gunter  (Fig.  9).— The  principle  of  this 
rig  is  that  the  yard  to  which  the  sail  is  laced  slides  up  and 
down  on  the  mast,  two  iron  hoops  or  travellers  forming 
the  connection.  It  is  not  a  favorite  sail  in  going  before 
the  wind,  on  account  of  its  narrow  head,  but  has  advan- 
tages when  close-hauled,  and  is  preferable  to  a  leg-of-mut- 
ton rig  for  sea  work  and  in  reeling. 

Lateen-sails  (Fig.  10). — These  sails  are  common  on  the 
Mediterranean,  and  are  familiar  to  all  who  have  seen  pic- 
tures of  the  East.  The  sail  is  triangular,  and  is  bent  to  a. 
long  tapering  yard,  sometimes  twice  the  length  of  the  boat, 
which  hoists  to  a  strong  short  mast  that  rakes  forward. 

There  is  a  variety  of  odd  and  original  rigs  for  small 
boats  which  are  not  in  common  use.  Those  mentioned  are 
the  simplest  forms,  and  have  stood  satisfactory  trial  by 
boatmen  generally  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  A  rig 
with  a  single  sail  is  always  the  handiest  and  safest  when 
one  has  to  "  work  ship"  unassisted.  A  properly  fitted  cen- 
tre-board will  add  to  the  sailing  qualities  of  an  open  boat, 
and  when  it  can  be  put  in  without  taking  up  too  muck 
space  or  being  in  the  way  of  the  oarsmen,  it  should  be  done. 
The  ballast  should  be  inside,  and  easily  removable;  bags, 
of  sand  are  the  most  convenient.  When  about  to  fit  out 
a  craft,  remember  that  a  smaller  amount  of  canvas  in  one 
piece  is  more  effective  than  a  larger  amount  divided  up. 
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COCKLE-SHELLS  AND  SILVER 
BELLS. 

BY  MAKGAHET  E.  SANGSTER. 

/COCKLE-SHELLS  and  silver  bells,  lilies  in  a  row, 

V7   And  far  and  near  the  merry  winds  to  toss  them  to  and  fro; 

Cockle-sheila  and  silver  bells,  and  o'er  the  slumber  sea 

The  prettiest  little  sailor-boy  has  steered  his  bark  to  me. 

His  bark  a  gleaming  shell  that  floats  among  the  lilies  fair, 
Which  ring  their  bells  and  shake  their  sweets  to  crown  his  golden  hair; 
The  clinging  ringlets  o'er  his  brow  are  damp  with  slumber-spray — 
The  prettiest  sailor  in  the  world,  just  one  year  old  to-d:u. 

Such  wonders  as  the  baby  eyes  shall  watch  when  buds  uncurl, 
Or  by-and-by  the  scarlet  flags  of  autumn  shall  unfurl, 
Such  flying  drifts  of  feathered  snow!     Yet,  oh,  my  baby,  gaze! 
There's  nothing  lovelier  than  this  within  a  year  of  ilavs. 

A  crowd  of  tiny  lily-cups,  all  rocked  in  leaves  of  green, 
Which  thrust  themselves  like  loyal  swords  the  fragile  flowers  between; 
And  somewhere  birds  are  singing  sweet  and  honey-bees  are  near. 
It  is  the  merriest  morning  in  the  merry,  merry  year. 


Oh,  cockle-shells  and  silver  bells,  my  little  sailor  lad  ; 
Within  your  world  of  beauty  there  is  room  for  nothing  sad. 
Awake,  you  find  a  sea  of  bloom  ;   asleep,  von  float  auav 
To  golden  isles  of  baby-dreams,  where  fairy  creatures  stray. 

And  every  single  day  for  you  there's  something  new  and  strange — 
The  kind  old  mother  Nature  loves  the  picture-book  to  change ; 
And  whether  clouds  are  fleecy  white  or  cloudless  skies  are  blue, 
There's  always  something  beautiful,  my  bonny  boy,  for  you. 

Cockle-shells  and  silver  bells,  lilies  in  a  row, 
And   far  and  m-ar  the  merry  winds  to  toss  them  to  and  fro; 
Cockle-shells  and  silver  bells,  and  o'er  the  slumber  sea 
The  prettiest  little  sailor-boy  has  steered  his  bark  to  me. 
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ELAINE'S  GARDEN  PARTY. 

BY  JULIA  K.  HILDKETH. 

ELAINE!  Elaine!  where  are  you  F 
"Here  I  am,   Olive,"  replied    Elaine,   rising  from 
her  kneeling  position'by  a  large  plant  in  the  corner  of  her 
pretty  garden.     The  girl  pulled  off  her  leather  gloves  as  i 
poke,  and  extended  her  hand  in  welcome.     Instead 
idng  the  hand,  however,  Olive  placed  a  small  pink 
envelop  in  it,  and  said,  "Read  that,  Elaine." 

Elaine  first  turned  to  the  address,  and  looked  at  it  a 
moment. 

"  ()li,  do  read  it!''  cried  Olive,  impatiently. 
"Is  it  something  so  very  nice?"  asked  Elaine,  as  she 
lore  open  the  envelope.      After  a  first  glance  she  lifted 
her  .-\  es  to  her  friend's  face  with  a  delighted  look. 

•There:"  cried  Olive;  "  I  knew  you'd  be  pleased.    Read 
it  aloud.     I  want  to  know  if  it  is  just  the  same  as  mine." 
Elaine  led  the  way  to  a  rustic  seat  placed  in  the  shade 
of  a  large  chestnut-tree.     Olive  followed,  and  seating  her- 
self close  to  her  friend's  side,  peeped  over  her  shoulder. 

"  June  1,  BEECH  HIM.. 

"DEAREST  ELAINE, — Papa  is  going  to  give  me  a  birth- 
day party — not  an  every-day,  common  affair,  but  a  de- 
t'ul  garden  party.  It  is  to  begin  at  eight  in  the  even- 
ing. The  grounds  are  to  be  lighted  with  hanging  lamps 
and  colored  lanterns.  I  am  going  to  have  a  baud  of 
music  hidden  away  among  the  trees.  Then  there  are 
to  be  fireworks  and  all  kinds  of  delightful  things.  I  am 
going  to  have  the  arrangement  of  everything  myself. 
Now  I  want  you  and  Olive  to  come  and  help  me,  because, 
although  I  told  papa  that  I  knew  I  could  manage  all  by 
in \-ielf,  I  find,  when  it  comes  to  the  supper,  I  must  have 
some  one  to  consult.  So  lose  no  time.  Remember  there 
are  only  ten  days  to  do  everything  in. 

"  I  was  obliged  to  write,  because  I  am  too  busy  to  leave 
the  house.  Come  at  once  to  the  assistance  of  your  ever- 
loving  friend,  CARRIE  PAUL." 

"That  is  almost  exactly  like  my  letter,"  said  Olive,  as 
Elaine  finished  reading.  "Now  when  will  you  go  ?  Re- 
member Carrie  has  no  mother,  so  we  must  help  her." 

Yes,  of  course  we  must,"  replied  Elaine,  soberly. 
Then  she  gave  a  little  laugh  of  pleasure  and  cried  out: 
"Oh,  how  delightful!  I  never  went  to  a  garden  party 
like  that.  Only  to  think!  a  baud  of  music,  lights  hung 
iu  the  trees,  and  fireworks." 

Lovely!"  said  Olive,  enthusiastically.  "  But  when  will 
you  go  !" 

"At  once ;  just  as  soon  as  I  have  changed  my  dress,"  re- 
plied Elaine.  "I  was  thinking  we  ought  to  make  some 
kind  of  a  present  to  Carrie  for  her  birthday." 

"That's  just  what  mamma  said;  so  I  am  going  to  knit 
a  bead  purse,  of  blue  silk  and  gold  beads — her  name  knit 
with  the  beads,  you  know." 

"That  will  be  very  pretty,"  replied  Elaine,  reflectively; 
"but  what  shall  I  make?" 

"Something  with  embroidery  on  it,  because  you  can  do 
that  so  beautifully." 

"  How  would  a  handkerchief  bag  do  ?"  asked  Elaine. 

"Just  the  thing.  You  can  make  it  of  blue  silk  or  vel- 
vet, and  line  it  with  gold-color,  and  embroider  flowers  and 
her  name  on  the  outside.  Then  it  will  match  my  pi. 

From  that  day  to  the  10th  of  June  Elaine  and  <  Hive 
thought  of  very  little  else  besides  the  wonderful  i 
party.     Most  of  their  spare  time  was  spent  with  i 
Paul  arranging  and  rearranging  everything.     And  then, 
besides,  they  worked  hard  at  their  little  gifts,  so  as  to  have 
them  in  readiness  for  the  day. 

All  went  forward  smoothly;  nothing  troubled  the  girls 
but  the  weather,  since,  if  it  proved  unfavorable,  all 
arrangements  would  go  for  nothing.     At  last  the  impor- 


tant day  arrived.  "\Vhen  Elaine  opened  her  eyes  in  the 
morning  she  looked  anxiously  toward  the  window,  but 
the  sun  was  shining  brightly,  and  the  sky  was  without  a 
cloud.  So  she  sprang  out  of  bed  joyfully.  First  she 
opened  a  small  box  lined  with  silk  which  stood  upon  the 
table  near  the  window.  It  contained  the  daintily  em- 
broidered handkerchief  bag  on  which  she  had  been  em- 
ployed for  so  many  days. 

She  gave  it  one  last  look  of  satisfaction,  for  she  had 
succeeded  beyond  her  expectations.  "Carrie  Paul,"  in 
gold-colored  silk,  lit  up  with  glistening  gold  beads,  was 
embroidered  across  the  dark  blue  velvet,  surrounded  by  a 
wreath  of  pale  blue  forget-me-nots.  The  yellow  satin  of 
the  lining  formed  a  little  puff  just  above  the  drawing 
string.  This  handkerchief  bag  really  was  very  beautiful, 
and  no  wonder  Elaine  felt  pleased  with  her  work. 

"Is  this  the  wonderful  day  at  last  '>."  asked  her  father, 
as  Elaine  seated  herself  at  the  breakfast  table. 

"  Yes,  papa,"  replied  Elaine,  with  a  smile. 

"Your  dress  came  home  this  morning,"  said  her  mo- 
ther, pointing  to  a  fluffy  pile  of  pink  hanging  over  the 
back  of  a  chair  in  the  corner. 

Elaine  gave  it  one  look,  and  said,  "It's  very  pretty. 
mamma." 

"You  don't  seem  to  take  much  interest  in  it."  said  her 
father  with  a  smile.  "I  thought  young  ladies  going  to 
their  first  grand  party  thought  more  of  a  new  dress  than 
they  did  of  anything  else." 

"Oh!  but,  papa,  no  one  will  even  look  at  my  dress," 
cried  Elaine,  eagerly,  "because  they  will  have  so  much 
else  to  think  of."  Then  Elaine  described  in  full  all  the 
wonderful  arrangements  Carrie,  Olive,  and  she  had  been 
making  for  the  evening  party. 

"At  what  time  do  the  festivities  begin  '''  asked  her  fa- 
ther, when  she  had  completed  her  glowing  account. 

"The  band  will  start  to  play  at  half  past  eight." 

"Then  at  half  past  seven  I  will  have  Dennis  put  two 
horses  into  the  large  wagon  and  send  him  around  for  all 
the  young  folks  living  near  who  are  invited.  You  know 
who  they  are,  I  suppose." 

"Yes,  papa;  I  wrote  almost  all  the  invitations.  The 
wagon  will  hold  twelve  or  fourteen,  and  it  will  be  ever  so 
much  better  than  going  all  alone." 

So  this  was  settled,  and  at  eight  o'clock  Elaine  and  her 
mother  stood  at  the  garden  gate  waiting  for  the  return  of 
Dennis  and  the  wagon.  Presently,  through  the  deepen- 
ing twilight,  they  saw  the  horses  turn  the  corner  at  a 
swift  pace.  And  in  a  moment  Elaine  was  greeted  with  a 
shout  of  welcome  from  the  gayly  dressed  young  people 
crowded  together  on  the  seats. 

This  wagon  was  very  long  and  broad,  a  capacious  affair 
without  a  cover,  which  seemed  to  have  been  made  on  pur- 
pose for  just  such  parties. 

As  Elaine  climbed  into  her  seat,  near  her  friend  Olive, 
her  mother  pointed  to  the  west,  and  said,  "Dennis,  is  that 
a  cloud  over  there  ?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  Dennis.  "That's  just  what  it  is, 
and  it's  iu  a  hurry,  too." 

"Oh!"  cried  Elaine,  in  despair,  "everything  will  be 
spoiled  if  it  rains." 

"Be  easy,  now,"  replied  Dennis,. glancing  at  the  sky 
with  a  knowing  air;  "it's  nothing  butwind  in  that  cloud, 
I'm  thinking." 

"Dennis,"  said  Elaine's  mother,  warniugly,  "remem- 
ber, if  it  rains  ever  so  little,  take  your  party  under  shelter. 
They  are  dressed  much  too  lightly  to  stand  a  wetting." 

"I  will  that."  replied  Dennis,  decisively;  "  not  a  sup  of 
water  shall  touch  one  of  them  this  blessid  night,  or  my 
name's  not  Dennis  Grogan."  He  cracked  his  whip  over 
the  heads  of  the  impatient  horses,  and  in  a  moment 
more  they  were  spinning  along  the  road,  and  the  merry 
young  party  had  forgotten  all  about  the  black  cloud  ris- 
ing in  the  west.  But  they  had  scarcely  gone  half  the 
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distance  when  a  heavy  clap  of  thunder  and  a  vivid  flash 
of  lightning  startled  everyone  in  the  wagon.  Then  down 
splashed  two  or  three  great  drops  of  rain. 

"Here  it  comes!"  cried  Dennis,  stopping  his  horses. 

"You  said  it  would  be  only  wind, "exclaimed  Elaine, 
"and  I  am  sure  it  won't  rain  but  a  moment.  Please 
drive  on,  Dennis." 

"That  I  won't,  miss,"  replied  Dennis,  obstinately. 
"Your  mother  said  yez  were  to  go  in  out  of  the  rain,  and 
so  yez  shall.  There's  a  house  fornenst  us — 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  chorus  of  expostulations  from 
the  whole  party. 

It  was  of  no  use,  as  they  soon  found,  for  Dennis  had 
determined  to  do  his  duty,  and  took  no  further  notice  of 
their  complaints.  He  doggedly  led  his  horses  to  a  rickety 
fence  which  stood  before  a  shabby  little  house,  and  after 
securing  them,  knocked  loudly  at  the  door.  It  was  open- 
ed by  a  poorly  dressed  woman  with  a  candle  in  her  hand. 

' '  I've  got  a  party  of  lads  and  lasses  out  here, "  said  Den- 
nis, without  any  further  preface,  "and  they're  rigged  out 
in  their  best  coats.  Would  you  let  them  step  inside, 
ma'am,  if  you  plaze,  until  the  storm  is  over  ?" 

"Certainly,"  replied  the  woman,  with  a  smile;  "send 
them  in."  She  threw  open  the  door  as  she  spoke,  and 
went  back  to  her  sewing,  apparently  in  great  haste. 

"Come,"  said  Elaine,  resignedly;  "  it  is  the  shortest 
way  to  make  Dennis  drive  on.  I  am  sure  it  will  not  rain 
more  than  a  moment  or  two." 

The  girls  followed  Elaine  into  the  room,  but  the  boys 
of  the  party  stood  out  on  the  small  porch  watching  the 
progress  of  the  storm. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to  stand,"  said  the  owner 
of  the  room,  with  a  pleasant  smile,  "  for  I  did  not  expect 
so  much  company." 

"  We  don't  in  the  least  mind  standing,"  replied  Elaine, 
answering  for  all,  "  and  we  are  sorry  to  trouble  you."  As 
she  spoke  she  approached  the  table  where  the  woman  sat 
sewing,  and  was  surprised  to  see  that  she  was  embroider- 
ing a  very  handsome  white  satin  dress. 

"How  beautifully  you  do  that!"  said  Elaine,  after 
watching  her  nimble  fingers  for  a  moment  or  two. 

"Do  you  think  it  pretty?"  asked  the  woman,  without 
lifting  her  head.  "This  is  the  first  I  have  done  for  a  long 
time,  and  I  only  came  by  it  by  chance,  as  you  may  say. 
I  was  cleaning  the  windows  of  the  dress-maker's  house  a 
few  days  ago,  when  I  heard  her  say  that  she  could  not 
find  any  one  to  finish  this  very  dress.  She  was  in  a 
dreadful  way  about  it,  as  the  lady  it  was  for  was  to  be 
married  on  the  llth,  and  the  girl  that  had  begun  it  was 
too  sick  to  work.  I  told  the  dress-maker  that  I  used  to  be 
considered  good  at  that  kind  of  thing'.  Then  nothing 
would  do  but  I  must  dry  my  hands  and  take  a  few  stitches. 
Well,  it  put  me  in  mind  of  long  ago,  when  I  used  to  have 
nothing  harder  than  that  to  do."  Here  the  poor  woman 
gave  a  little  sigh  and  paused. 

"Well?"  said  Elaine,  for  she  had  grown  very  much 
interested  in  the  story. 

"At  first,"  continued  the  woman.  "  I  was  all  of  a  trem- 
ble :  but  presently  I  forgot  everything1  but  the  pretty 
flowers  and  leaves,  and  went  on  without  a  mistake. 
Then  the  dress-maker  asked  me  to  take  it  home  and  finish 
it,  and  told  me  I  should  have  as  much  fine  sewing  as  I 
could  do  if  I  only  finished  this  by  the  10th." 

"And  do  you  think  you'll  have  it  done  ?"  asked  Elaine. 

"Oh  yes,  if  I  work  steadily,"  r'.^ied  the  woman, cheer- 
fully. "It  is  to  be  done  by  twelve  o'clock  to-night,  for 
the  dress-maker  said  she  would  send  a  man  for  it.  I  have 
put  off  everything  for  this  dress,  and  my  rent  is  overdue, 
but  that  will  be  all  right  to-morrow." 

Just  at  that  moment  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  a 
ragged  boy  thrust  his  head  into  the  room.  After  staring 
at  the  prettily  dressed  girls,  with  eyes  and  mouth  wide 
open,  he  called  out: 


"  I  say,  Mrs.  Clair,  your  sister's  took  awfj.il  bad  again. 
The  doctor  says  she'll  die  this  time,  he  thinks.  She 
wants  you  right  off."  As  the  boy  slammed  the  door  and 
disappeared,  Mrs.  Clair  sprang  to  her  feet  with  a  low  cry. 
The  pretty  dress  dropped  to  the  floor  in  a  heap.  Elaine 
picked  it  up  quickly  and  placed  it  upon  the  table. 

"What  shall  I  do?"  said  Mrs.  Clair,  in  a  despairing 
whisper.  "  What  will  become  of  Jennie  and  Dick?" 

"  Have  you  no  one  to  leave  them  with  ?"  asked  Elaine, 
feeling  very  much  distress  for  Mrs.  Clair. 

"That's  not  it,"  replied  the  woman,  sorrowfully;  "but 
the  dress  is  not  finished,  and  what  shall  we  do  next  week  ? 
Poor  little  things!  they're  used  to  being  alone,  and  they 
will  have  to  get  used  to  hunger  too,  I  suppose.  Well, 
anyhow  it  can't  be  helped;  I  must  go." 

Then,  with  a  tear  in  each  eye,  she  glanced  at  the  un- 
finished dress  and  covered  it  carefully  with  a  large  white 
cloth.  As  she  threw  an  old  shawl  over  her  head,  she  said  to 
Elaine,  '•'  Please  close  the  door  carefully  when  you  leave." 

"  I  will,''  replied  Elaine,  softly. 

All  the  girls  were  very  sorry  for  Mrs.  Clair,  and  watch- 
ed her  with  pitying  glances  as  she  hurried  past  them  in 
silence;  but  they  had  very  little  time  to  think  of  her  trou- 
bles, for  scarcely  had  she  closed  the  door  when  it  was 
opened  again  by  Dennis. 

"  Come  out  of  it,"  said  he.  with  a  grin.  "  The  stars  is 
shining  again;  ye'll  take  no  hurt  now." 

The  girls  looked  in  vain  for  any  sign  of  rain  as  they 
crowded  laughingly  into  the  wagon.  All  had  forgotten 
poor  Mrs.  Clair — all  but  Elaine.  She  closed  the  door  soft- 
ly, and  then  stood  still. 

"I  don't  feel  much  like  going  now, "thought  Elaine, 
sorrowfully.  ' '  Poor  woman,  I  wish  I  could  help  her,  and 
perhaps  I  can." 

"  Now,"  said  Dennis,  turning  to  her  as  she  stood  in  the 
shadow  of  the  porch,  "why  don't  ye  jump  in  with  the 
others  ?" 

"Hush!"  whispered  Elaine,  cautiously.  "  I  want  you 
to  do  something  for  inc." 

"Well, "said  Dennis,  wonderingly,  "and  what's  that  ?" 

"Please  take  this  parcel,"  whispered  Elaine,  "  and  give 
it  to  Carrie  Paul  with  my  love."  She  handed  him  the  box 
containing  her  present.  "And  if  Olive  asks  where  I  am, 
tell  her  I  staid  to  finish  the  dress.  She  will  understand." 

"  But  ye'll  lose  all  the  fun !"  exclaimed  Dennis. 

"Dennis!  Dennis!"  shouted  one  of  the  boys  from  the 
wagon,  "  what  are  you  waiting  for  now  ?  Do  you  see  an- 
other cloud  ?  Do  come;  we  shall  be  late." 

"  Don't  let  any  of  them  know  I  staid  until  you  reach  the 
house,"  whispered  Elaine,  beseechingly. 

"You're  a  good  lass,  and  I'll  hold  me  tongue,"  said  Den- 
nis, as  he  hurried  out  to  the  impatient  party  in  the  wagon. 

Elaine  stood  quite  still  until  she  heard  him  drive  off. 
Evidently  no  one  had  missed  her.  She  stepped  back  into 
the  room,  and  threw  off  the  lace  handkerchief  that  covered 
her  head,  and  unclasped  her  light,  soft  cloak.  Then  tak- 
ing up  the  dress,  she  found  the  place  where  Mrs.  Glair's 
needle  hung  by  a  long  silken  thread,  and  at  once  went  on 
with  the  embroidery. 

The  light  fell  full  upon  Elaine's  shining  hair,  gauzy 
pink  dress,  and  the  white  roses  fastened  on  her  shoulder. 
The  long  shimmering  satin  garment  was  heaped  upon  a 
chair  before  her,  covering  her  feet  like  a  cloud.  All  the 
rest  of  the  room  was  dark  and  dingy.  The  stained  walls, 
faded  carpet,  and  shabby  furniture  looked  doubly  dreary 
in  contrast  with  this  one  bright  spot. 

For  more  than  two  hours  Elaine  worked  silently  and 
swiftly.  The  clock  on  the  shelf  ticking  loudly  was  the 
only  sound  she  heard,  until  suddenly  she  was  startled  by 
a  little  voice  that  came  from  an  open  door  close  by  her. 

Glancing  up  quickly,  she  saw  standing  there  two  tiny 
figures,  hand  in  hand,  and  dressed  in  white.  They  were 
staring  at  her  with  wide-open,  wondering  eyes. 
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"Jennie,"  whispered  the  taller,  "it's  a  fairy." 

"  Is  it  ?"  said  Jennie.      "  Oo  ask  it,  Dick." 

"  Is  you  a  fairy  ?"  whispered  Dick,  trying  to  look  brave. 

Jennie  put  her  fingers  in  her  mouth,  while  her  eyes 
gn-vr  bigger  and  brighter  every  moment. 

"Co  back  to  bed,  Jennie  and  Dick,"  said  Elaine,  nod- 
dinir  and  smiling. 

"There !  it  is  a  fairy,"  said  Dick,  decidedly,  "  'cause  she 
knowed  our  names.  Now  be  dood  and  come  back  to  bed." 

"Dood-by,  fairy;  come  again,"  lisped  Jennie,  as  she 
toddled  back  with  her  brother,  hand  in  hand. 

Elaine  was  left  alone  again.  For  two  more  hours  her 
fingers  flew  over  the  shining  satin;  the  bright  little  needle 
scorned  gifted  with  life  as  it  ran  swiftly  in  and  out,  carry- 
ing the  silken  thread  with  it.  The  clock  struck  twelve 
as  she  fastened  off  the  last  stitch  and  anxiously  examined 
the  embroidery.  She  saw  with  pleasure  that  it  was  so 
well  done  that  she  could  not  tell  where  her  work  began 
and  where  Mrs.  Glair's  ended.  As  she  laid  down  the  dress 
with  a  happy  smile,  Mrs.  Clair  entered  the  room. 

"  It  is  finished,"  said  Elaine,  pointing  to  the  dress. 

For  a  moment  Mrs.  Clair  stood  looking  from  Elaine  to 
the  dress  in  the  utmost  astonishment.  Then  she  picked 
up  the  garment  and  examined  it  anxiously.  Presently 
she  said,  in  a  low  voice:  "It  is  beautiful!  And  you  lost 
your  pleasure  for  this?  What  a  good  girl  you  are!  but 
you  can  never  know  how  grateful  I  am.  I  shall  have  a 
peaceful  sleep  to-night,  for  my  sister  is  better;  and  now 
this  is  done.  How  can  I  ever  thank  you  enough  ?" 


"Please  don't  say  any  more.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  de- 
serve any  more  thanks!"  cried  Elaine,  as  she  hurried  from 
the  room,  smiling. 

It  was  only  a  short  distance  from  her  own  home,  and 
as  the  moon  was  now  shining,  she  felt  not  the  least  fear 
as  she  ran  down  the  road. 

''You  are  home  early,"  said  Elaine's  mother;  "but  it  is 
plain  to  see  that  you  have  enjoyed  yourself." 

"And  so  I  have,  mamma,"  replied  Elaine;  "but  not  :it 
Carrie's  party."  Then  she  related  the  events  of  the  even  ing. 

Elaine  never  knew  how  it  was,  but  before  many  days 
every  one  of  her  friends  seemed  to  have  heard  of  her  small 
deed  of  charity.  About  a  week  after  the  event  she  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Paul  another  invitation  to  a  garden  party. 
and  when  she  arrived  upon  the  scene  Mr.  Paul  met  her 
and  led  her  under  an  arch  of  colored  lights  that  were 
placed  so  as  to  form  the  letters  of  her  name.  And  every- 
where that  Elaine  looked  she  saw  flowers  festooned  about 
her  name  in  glittering  letters.  At  first  she  felt  like  run- 
ning away,  but  presently  she  was  surrounded  by  a  bevy 
of  her  young  friends,  who  thanked  her  warmly  for  this 
second  delightful  evening. 

After  supper  Mr.  Paul  arose  and  related  the  little  story 
of  the  embroidered  wedding  dress.  Murmurs  of  admira- 
tion came  from  every  side,  but  when  Mr.  Paul  saw  that 
Elaine  felt  dreadfully  abashed  at  being  the  centre  of  ob- 
servation, he  directed  the  band  to  play  a  lively  tune,  and 
in  a  few  moments  the  whole  company  were  engaged  in 
the  figures  of  a  Virginia  reel. 
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MY  FARM- YARD. 

Air;  "The  Campbells  are  coming." 

I  BOUGHT  me  a  Rooster; 
My  Rooster  pleased  me: 
I  clierislied  him  under  the  green  bay-tree. 
My  Rooster  cried,  Cockadoo — dooclle-doo-doo  ! 
Cockadoo — doodle-doo— doodle-doo-doo! 


I  bought  me  a  Hen; 

My  Hen  pleased  me : 

I  cherished  her  under  the  green  bay-tree. 
(Spoken.)    My  Hen  cried,  Cluck!   cluck! 

My  Rooster  cried,  Cockadoo — doodle-doo-doo! 
Cockadoo — doodle-doo — doodle-doo-doo  ! 

I  bought  me  a  Chicken ; 

My  Chicken  pleased  me: 
I  clierislied  it  under  the  green  bay-tree. 
/u     t       \\  My  Chicken  cried,  Peep!   peep! 
(ijjote.)]  M*  „,,„  eried)  clickrciuEkf 

My  Rooster  cried,  Cockadoo — doodle-doo-doo! 
Cockadoo — doodle-doo — doodle-doo-doo ! 

I  bought  me  a  Duck; 

My  Duck  pleased  me: 
I  clierislied  it  under  the  green  bay-tree. 

(  My  Duck  cried,  Quack  '.  quack  ! 
(Spoken.)!  My  Chicken  cried,  Peep!   peep! 

(  My  Hen  cried,  Cluck  !    cluck! 
My  Rooster  cried,  Cockadoo — doodle-doo-doo! 
Cockadoo — doodle-doo — doodle-doo-doo ! 

I  bought  me  a  Sheep; 

My  Sheep  pleased  me: 
I  cherished  it  under  the  green  bay-tree. 
fMy  Sheep  cried,  Baa!    baa! 

\)  My  Duck  cried,  Quack!  quack! 
.)*  My  Chiclien  el.icd)  Peep!  peep! 

[  My  Hen  cried,  Cluck  !   cluck  ! 
My  Rooster  cried,  Cockadoo — doodle-doo-doo  ! 
Cockadoo — doodle-doo— doodle-doo-doo  ! 

I  bought  me  a  Cow ; 

My  Cow  pleased  me: 

I  cherished  her  under  the  green  bay-tree. 
fMy  Cow  cried,  Moo!    moo! 
I  My  Sheep  cried,  Baa!    baa! 
(Spoken.)'.  My  Duck  cried,  Quack!   quack! 
My  Chicken  cried,  Peep!   peep! 
[My  Hen  cried,  Cluck!   cluck! 
My  Rooster  cried,  Cockadoo — doodle-doo-doo! 
Cockadoo — doodle-doo — doodle-doo-doo! 

I  bought  me  a  Horse; 

My  Horse  pleased  me: 

I  cherished  him  under  the  green  bay-tree. 
f  My  Horse  cried,  Neigh  !   neigh  ! 
I  My  Cow  cried,  Moo!    moo! 

\J  My  Sheep  cried,  Baa!    baa! 
.H 


I  My  Chicken  cried,  Peep!   peep! 
[My  Hen  cried,  Cluck  !  cluck! 
My  Rooster  cried,  Cockadoo — doodle-doo  doo ! 
Cockadoo — doodle-doo — doodle-doo-doo! 

I  bought  me  a  Wife; 

My  Wife  pleased  me: 
I  cherished  her  under  the  green  bay-tree. 
My  Wife  said  [spoken  sharply] :   Hold  your  tongue !  hold  your  tongue ! 
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Nine  O  clock' 


he  School-bell  rings; 

The  Children  all 
Must  answer  to       Cloudy 

The  Master's  call. 


and 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 


I  am  a  little  boy  nine  aud  a  ball'  years  of  age, 
and  live  in  the  pretty  town  of  Haekensaclt,  twelve 
mi. 1-1  from  New  York  city.  This  is  the  county 
t"\vn  of  Bergen  County.  The  Court-house  is 
lii-re.  and  there  are  several  old  buildings  that 
stood  in  the  time  of  Washington.  One  is  "the 
old  church  on  the  green,"  which  has  the  date 
lt»%  over  its  door — the  year  it  was  first  built. 
Another  is  the  Washington  Mansion  -  House, 
which  in  1776  was  a  gentleman's  residence.  His 
name  was  Peter  Zabriskie.  and  General  Wash- 
ington lodged  with  him  for  a  time.  Later  it  be- 
came a  hotel,  and  has  been  one  ever  since.  Chil- 
divn  and  older  people  like  to  look  at  the  tiling 
around  its  old  fireplaces:  they  are  all  Bible 
scenes.  Almost  every  stranger  who  comes  to 
our  town  feels  like  settling  down  here.  I  have 
been  taking  this  lovely  magazine  for  two  years, 
and  I  think  it  is  the  nicest  one  in  the  world,  and 
mamma  likes  it  as  much  as  I  do.  She  always 
reads  me  the  continued  stories  in  the  evening. 
We  liked  ''Jo's  Opportunity"  so  much!  and  are 
just  as  interested  in  " Silent  Pete."  I  go  to  my 
papa's  school.  He  is  principal  of  the  largest 
sen  >"l  here;  it  has  about  four  hundred  sch"l:ir- 
and  eight  teachers.  Our  class  has  just  begun 
decimals.  I  have  one  little  brother.  Percy,  sis 
years  old :  he  has  just  begun  to  go  to  school,  and 
reads  in  the  First  Reader.  I  once  had  two  little 
sisters.  Minnie  and  Nellie.  We  each  have  a  pet 
canary  and  a  black  and  white  kitty.  Our  nicest 
Christmas  presents  this  year  were  a  spring-horse 
and  a  velocipede.  Percy  is  a  very  funny  little 
boj  He  says  to  tell  you  lie  is  in  "  tables."  He 
makes  us  all  laugh,  he  keeps  his  pockets  so  full 
of  traps.  The  other  night  mamma  made  him 
clear  them  out.  and  here  is  a  list  of  what  she 
found :  a  silk  spool,  a  rubber  cork,  a  hanging- 
basket  chain,  three  but  tons,  a  tin  whistle,  a  bunch 
of  cord,  a  mucilage  brush,  a  piece  of  coal  (which 
he  said  was  a  mineral  like  those  in  papa's  case), 
n  ten-cent  watch  and  broken  chain,  the  mouth- 
piece of  a  horn,  six  pea-nuts,  a  patent-medicine 
bill,  a  tiny  corkscrew,  and  a  tin  box.  Don't  you 
think  that  pocket  was  full  enough  '•  Then  he  has 
a  pet  which  I  do  not  think  any  of  your  little  folks 
have  ever  said  they  had :  it  is  a  pig ;  but  he  made 
it  himself  out  of  a  potato,  with  matches  for  legs, 
aud  he  thinks  it  is  as  uice  as  any  toy  he  has. 

With  love,  NELSON  M.  H. 


Perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear  about  some  of 
the  queer  customs  of  the  Mohave  Indians.  First 
I  will  tell  you  how  they  take  care  of  their  babies. 
For  a  cradle  they  take  a  long  branch  of  willow, 
which  they  bend  into  the  shape  of  a  long  horse- 


shoe, tying  the  two 
ends  together;  they 
fill  this  frame  with  a 
basket-work  of  woven 
bark,  on  which  they 
bind  the  poor  little 
baby  with  strips  of 
plaited  bright-c<  >1<  >red 
cloth  so  tightly  that  it 
can  only  turn  its  head 
and  move  its  fingers 
and  toes.  To  prot.  •.  -i 
the  head  of  the  baby 
from  the  burning  sun 
of  that  climate  they 
make  a  thing  of  the 
same  material,  shaped 
like  a  buggy  top.  and 
generally  gayly  trim- 
med with  feathers. 
This  is  conveniently 
carried  on  the  mo- 
ther's back,  under  her 
arm.  or,  more  com- 
monly, balanced  on 
her  head.  They  are 
very  kind  to  their  chil- 
dren, aud,  it  is  said, 
never  punish  them. 

Their  funeral  serv- 
ices are  very  peculiar. 
When  any  one  is  ex- 
pected  soon  to  die  they 
gather  round  him  in 
large  numbers,  aud 
have  a  wild,  strange 
dance,  accompanied 
by  loud,  monotonous 
chanting,  continued 
until  he  is  supposed  to 
be  dead,  to  keep  the 
evil  spirits  from  get- 
ting possession"  of 
the  departing  spirit. 
Sometimes  before  the 
breath  is  quite  gone 
they  place  the  body 
on  a  pile  of  wood  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose, 
and  the  singing  and 
dancing  goes  on  while 
the  body  is  burned. 
Their  nearest  friends 
throw  into  the  fire 
their  most  valuable 

possessions,  which  are  generally  beads  and  blank- 
ets, and  the  women  of  the  family  cut  off  their 
hair  and  burn  it.  If  the  person  who  died  owned 
any  horses,  there  follows  a  feast  on  their  flesh. 

MAYBETH  P. 

Maybeth  encloses  a  touching  little  true  story 
in  rhyme  which  her  mamma  wrote  for  the  little 
ones  at  home,  and  which  we  are  much  obliged  to 
her  for  sending  to  the  Post-office  Box. 

It  is  curious  that  some  of  the  Indian  customs 
about  which  Maybeth  writes  should  very  closely 
resemble  those  of  the  South-sea  Islanders,  and 
other  savage  races  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe. 

I  wonder  if  it  is  kind  of  the  Indian  mothers  and 
fathers  never  to  punish  naughty  children.  Of 
course  the  Post-office-Box  children  are  very  sel- 
dom naughty,  but  when  they  are,  I  think  they 
will  confess  that  it  is  kindness  which  makes  their 
parents  impose  some  penalty  for  wrong  behavior. 
Nobody  wants  to  grow  up  cross  or  disagreeable, 
I  am  suoe. 

IT  HAPPENED. 


The  Master  has       ««•"«. 

A  crooked  Nose; 
He  whips  the  Boys, 

And  puffs ,  and  blows ; 

He  makes  them  stand 

And  walkby-£w/<?, 
And  bow  before 

leave  the  School. 
K.P. 


BT    MAYBETH'3    MAMJIA. 

Darker  grows  the  window-pane  ; 

Brighter  glows  the  fire, 
lu  its  mad  and  merry  flight 

Ever  climbing  higher. 
Sitting  in  the  rocking-chair, 

Where  the  hearth-light  glows, 
Mother  holds  in  loving  palms 

Baby's  rosy  toes. 
Four  small  lieads  are  clustered  round, 

.Stilled  the  noisy  games, 
Eyes  of  blue  and  eyes  of  brown 

Mirror  back  the  names. 
"  Story  -time  !"  the  children  cry  ; 

"Now  the  fire  is  bright. 
Read  the  story  that  you  find 

In  the  coals  to-night." 
Just  a  moment's  silence  falls 

On  the  waiting  ones. 
Ember:-  answer  mamma's  eyes. 

Thus  the  story  runs  : 

"  First  I  see  a  little  house-top, 

Rudely  shaped  and  roughly  made  ; 
Maple-tree  and  old  black  walnut 

<1othe  it  with  their  pleasant  shade. 
'  Home,  sweet  home'  has  worlds  of  meaning 

To  my  children  all,  I  know. 
But  within  the  home  I'm  watching 

Much  I  fear  it  is  not  so. 
Partial  shelter,  meagre  eating, 

Little  fire,  its  children  had  ; 
Father,  slave  to  drunken  thirsting, 

M      .:r.  weary-eyed  ami  sad. 
Think  of  it.  my  little  children, 

With  your  books  aud  games  and  toys, 


When  you  restless  grow  and  fretful, 

Think  of  hungry  girls  and  lio\- 
Little  thought  have  they  of  playing; 

In  the  winter  it  is  oold  : 
In  the  summer  they  are  working 

Ere  they're  hardly  six  years  old. 
The  two  eldest,  one  bright  morning, 

Formed  a  mighty  secret  plan; 
Each  small  heart  was  full  and  swelling 

With  the  courage  of  a  man 
In  the  coals  that  glow  in  front  there 

GrowTs  a  fair  potato  field  ; 
Men  and  boys  ami  little  children 

Gather  in  the  generous  yield. 
Two  small  mites  are  'mong  them  toiling; 

They  have  bargained  for  the  pay 
For  the  work  that  they  are  doing'. 

All  that  they  can  bear  a\\ay. 
Now  at  last  the  day  is  ended. 

Two  tired  workers  homeward  go; 
Little  bags  and  hats  and  pockets 

With  their  treasures  overflow. 
Still  The  secret  must  be  guarded, 

Still  the  little  lips  be  sealed ; 
They,  beneath  a  friendly  elder. 

Leave  their  treasures  all  afield. 
In  the  morning  they  are  digging, 

Questioning.  'Must  it  be  more  deep?* 
"Pile  the  earth  a  little  higher' 

'Do  you  think  that  they  will  keep?' 
This  is,  then,  the  wondrous  secret  : 

Christmas  will  reveal  the  fiat  ; 
Roast  potatoes  for  their  dinner — 

Who  need  ask  a  greater  treat ; 

"  Christmas  Eve  !    With  sober  faces 

And  importance,  glancing  round. 
They,  with  axe,  and  mother's  basket, 

Go  to  break  the  frozen  ground. 
Well,  no  sparrow  ever  falleth 

To  the  ground  without  His  will. 
Aud  He  heard  the  voice  of  children, 

Those  two  children  by  the  hill. 
All  the  little  store  was  wasted, 

Frozen  in  the  ground  it  lay ; 
They  return  their  mother's  basket, 

With  no  treat  for  Christmas  Day." 

Mother  paused.    The  children  crowd 
Eager  round  her  knee  ; 

Eyes  are  wet  with  gentle  tears — 
Tears  of  sympathy. 

"Mother,  make  some  kind  man  bring 
Things  to  make  them  glad." 

"  No,  my  dear :  the  tale  is  true- 
True,  although  'tis  sad. 

Hut  I  know  these  children  grew 
Noble  men  and  brave. 

Smoothed  their  mother's  downward  path 
To  a  peaceful  grave." 


WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

I  am  a  little  girl  twelve  years  old.  I  go  to 
school,  but  do  not  like  it  at  all.  I  love  to  read 
the  stories  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  and  find 
out  the  puzzles.  I  have  some  little  cousins  in 
New  York,  and  mamma  says  maybe  she  will  go 
to  see  them  this  summer.  I  found  a  puzzle — I 
mean  the  answer  to  one— in  No.  340 ;  it  was  a 
Pi— No.  3.  IONA  K. 


Sn-TTGAtT.  OKRMANY. 

DEAB  POSTMISTRESS.  —  I  should  be  so  much 
obliged  if  you  will  publish  this  letter  as  soon  as 
you  are  able  to  do  so.  I  have  received  forty- 
three  letters  from  different  parts  of  America,  all 
of  which.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  cannot  possibly 
answer,  but  I  will  try  and  send  the  exchange  of 
stamps  as  soon  as  possible.  They  are  all  such 
nice  letters  that  it  makes  me  feel'quite  sad  not 
to  be  able  to  answer  each  of  them.  To-morrow 
I  am  going  to  school  for  the  first  time  ;  I  feel 
dreadfully  nervous,  as  German  is  so  difficult  to 
speak.  I  have  been  up  in  the  woods  all  this 
afternoon,  so  I  am  rather  tired. 

"With  much  love,  ROSIE  C. 


WASHINGTUN,  D.C. 

I  go  to  school,  and  study  arithmetic,  dictation, 
spelling,  aud  reading.  I  won  a  gold  medal  for 
arithmetic.  I  have  three  brothers,  and  I  am  the 
only  girl.  Mamma  takes  HAKPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE for  me.  and  I  like  it  very  much.  I  like  best 
"Silent  Pete,"  "The  Desert  Fairy's  Gift."  and 
the  Post-office  Box.  Every  summer  I  go  up  to 
my  grandma's,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  stay  until 
October.  I  have  a  cow  there,  and  grandma  and 
grandpa  have  each  a  cow.  and  I  have  a  swing  up 
there.  I  am  nine  years  old.  Good-by. 

EDITH  M. 


ODELL,  ILLINOIS. 

This  town  has  lately  been  visited  by  a  very  de- 
structive cyclone  (May  12).  entirely  destining 
some  buildings  and  damaging  others.  Several 
persons  were  hurt,  but  only  one  fatally.  It  was 
not  quite  time  for  school  to  be  dismissed  for  the 
day.  but  the  principal  told  the  teachers  to  dis- 
mi-s  the  pupils,  so  that  they  might  reach  home 
before  the  storm  came  on.  All  arrived  at  home 
in  time  except  one  little  girl,  who  did  n<>t  go 
directly  home,  but  lingered  bv  the  way ;  so  when 
the  cyclone  came,  she  was  picked  up  by  it  and 
injured  so  badly  that  she  died  the  next  day. 
Some  buildings  it  moved  or  blew  over  without 
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seeming  to  have  hurt  them  much.  Our  barn  was 
moved  about  three  or  four  feet  without  blowing 
it  over  or  otherwise  damaging  it.  It  blew  the 
chimney  down  at  the  shop,  but  those  at  home 
escaped.  The  chimneys  belonging  to  other  peo- 
ple were  blown  down  mostly.  It  took  the  roofs 
Off  some  of  the  stores  uptown,  and  the  rain  that 
continued  to  fall  damaged  an  immense  amount 
of  groceries.  Many  trees  were  broken  too,  but 
we  are  thankful  that  so  many  escaped.  Two 
Chicago  reporters  came  that  night  and  wrote 
upaccounts  of  the  cyclone.  Two  photographers 
took  several  pictures  of  different  places. 

ROBERT  A. 

MAPLE  GROVE,  MICHIGAN. 

I  have  seen  so  many  nice  letters  in  the  Post- 
office  Box  from  little  girls,  I  thought  I  would  like 
to  write  too.  We  live  on  a  farm.  I  have  four 
sisters  and  one  brother.  We  all  walk  to  school, 
about  two  miles  from  here.  In  the  winter,  when 
it  is  stormy,  my  papa  drives  us.  I  will  be  in  the 
Thin!  I!"ok  in  about  a  month,  and  will  be  ten 
years  old  next  week.  We  have  our  uncle  and 
aunt  from  Kingston,  and  their  two  little  chil- 
dren. Maud  and  Mabel,  visiting  us  just  now. 
Maud  is  nearly  four  years  old  and  Mabel  is 
just  six  months  old,  and  we  are  having  a  splen- 
did time.  Yesterday  was  Arbor  Day,  so,  instead 
of  having  lessons,  all  the  children  spent  the  day 
in  planting  trees.  We  planted  some  tamarack 
and  horse-chestnut,  and  a  piece  of  cedar  hedge. 
We  have  been  taking  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
four  years,  and  we  like  it  very  much.  Our  Uncle 
Tom  in  Kingston  semis  it  to  us.  I  like  the  fairy 
tales  best,  and  my  big  sisters  Mary  and  Bessie 
like  Mrs.  Lillie's  stories.  "Rolf  House,"  "Nan," 
and  "  Jo's  Opportunity."  FLORENCE  S. 


RosR  Hll.L,  VIRGINIA. 

I  live  on  a  farm  near  Alexandria,  Virginia,  and 
like  country  life  very  much.  I  see  all  the  boys 
and  girls  give  an  account  of  their  pets,  and  so  I 
thought  1  would  do  so  too.  I  think  cats  are  verj- 
uice, and  I  have  a  gray  and  whi'te  one ;  I  have  a 
dog  and  a  bird.  I  love  horses,  as  most  country 
girls  do,  so  father  says  he  will  get  me  one.  I  ani 
very  much  interested  in  your  advice  to  the  chil- 
dren, and  therefore  enjoy  reading  the  Post-office 
Box.  The  flowers  are  coining  out  now,  and  the 
country  looks  lovely  in  its  spring  dress.  I  am  de- 
voted to  flowers.  I  am  ten  years  old,  but  will 
soon  be  eleven.  KEBECCA  H.  D. 


NEW  YOKK  CITY. 

Will  the  Postmistress  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me 
what  is  the  longest  word  in  our  language?  The 
longest  that  I  have  found  is  Incomprehensibility; 
this  has  nineteen  letters.  JEAN  B.  G. 

The  children  may  answer  this  if  they  can. 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. — I  am  a  little  girl  seven 
years  old.  When  my  papa  jroes  away  he  nearly 
always  sends  me  a  story  in  his  letter,  and  I 
thought  that  I  would  send  one,  for  I  thought 
some  of  the  ottier  little  children  who  take  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  would  like  it  as  well  as  I 
did.  He  wrote  this  one  to  me  when  he  was  in 
Europe.  I  hope  my  letter  and  story  will  be  pub- 
lished. GERTRUDE  G. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  dear  little  Gertrude,  and 
to  Gertrude's  papa  too,  for  the  beautiful  story  of 
the  kitty  cat  and  the  stork. 

THE  KITTY  CAT  AND  THE  STORK. 

A  kitty  cat  one  day  went  into  a  potato  field  to 
look  for  mice.  She  wet  her  feet  on  the  cold 
grass,  and  when  the  wind  swept  past  the  mouse- 
Lole  it  made  her  sneeze,  so  that  she  exclaimed. 
"  It  is  too  hard  that  I  must  watch  and  wait  until 
I'm  half  sick  before  I  can  get  my  breakfast." 

Just  then  a  stork  was  flying  past,  and  watching 
for  an  ear  of  wheat,  or  bone,  or  unwary  chicken  : 
and  as  he  flew  be  said  :  "  Oh  dear !  dear  !  to  think 
that  I  must  go  ten  miles  for  something  to  peck 
my  bill  against !  Why,  if  I  were  a  dog.  I  would 
be  fed  at  home :  or  if  I  were  a  kitty  cat,  I  could 
just  hop  on  a  log  and  wait  for  a  mouse  at  my 
ease."  In  the  midst  of  the  stork's  complaint  he 
spied  the  kitty  cat.  and  exclaimed,  "  I  wonder  if 
I  could  carry  off  a  cat,  and  line  my  nest  with  her 
fur.  and  let  my  babies  eat  her  for  supper." 

With  that  she  swooped  down,  and  before  the 
kitty  cat  could  say.  "  Oh  rny  !"  the  stork  caught 
her  by  the  back  and  flew  up  in  the  sky  with  her. 
They  had  not  flown  together  more  than  half  a 
mile  when  the  kitty  cat  turned  half  round  and 
began  to  bite  the  stork's  leg.  The  stork  tried  to 
kick,  and  pecked  at  the  kitty  cat.  but  all  in  vain. 
At  last  the  cat  bit  so  fiercely  Chat,  the  stork  began 
to  faint  from  pain  :  her  wings  fluttered,  her  neck 
drooped,  and  she  faltered  in  her  flight.  Finally, 
asthe  cat  seized  the  stork  with  her  claws  and  bit 
until  the  blood  flowed,  the  stork  reeled  and  fell 
over  and  over,  and  then  both  cat  and  stork  tum- 
bled with  tremendous  force  into  a  deep,  dark 
morass.  Here  they  lay  wounded  and  helpless, 
thrown  apart  and  badly  hurt  by  the  concussion. 
As  they  moaned  and  cried  from  hunger  and 
wounds,  each  began  to  upbraid  the  other. 

"  Oh.  you  wicked  kitty  cat !"  said  the  stork. 
"If  you  had  not  bit  so,  I  would  have  carried  you 


safely  to  my  nest,  and  shown  you  my  dear  little 
baby  storks,  and  given  you  a  piece  of  dried  rat 
for  luncheon  ;  but  now  by  your  rashness  you've 
killed  yourself  and  me." 

"Ah  yes  !"  said  the  kitty  cat ;  "and  if  yon  had 
not  carried  me  off,  1  would  not  have  had  this 
misfortune  ;  I  would  now  have  had  a  nice  mouse 
for  breakfast  at  home." 

A  biL'  owl  was  silting  on  a  tree  near  the  mo- 
rass, blinking  his  big  eyes  (for  it  was  sunrise),  and 
holding  bis  right  toe  turned  in  (papa  said  that 
because  he  is  trying  to  break  me  of  the  habit  of 
milling  in  my  toes)  on  the  branch  that  support- 
ed him.  He  listened  to  the  reproaches  of  the  dy- 
ing cat  and_  stork,  and  at  last  said  :  "  I  think  you 
were  both  in  the  wrong.  You  were  both  grum- 
bling and  murmuring  because  you  had  to  endure 
a  little  hardship  in  the  way  you  were  made  to 
work.  If  the  kitty  cat  had  not  been  frowning 
so,  she  would  have  seen  the  stork;  and  it  th-- 
stork  had  not  In  en  so  greedy,  she  would  h:iv«- 
seen  her  proper  food  in  the  field,  and  not  touch- 
ed the  cat." 

Then  a  little  robin  looked  out  from  his  nest, 
and  when  he  saw  both  the  stork  and  the  kitty 
cat  dead  on  the  ground,  he  sang  soft  and  low 
these  verses : 

When  tlie  sun  is  shining. 
And  the  breezes  blowing. 
When  the  rose  is  twining. 
And  the  streamlets  flowing. 
All  the  world  of  life  and  song 
Tells  both  cat  and  stork  'tis  wrong 
E'er  to  murmur  or  complain 
At  our  sorrow  or  our  pain  ; 
God,  who  every  sparrow  feeds. 
Knows  what  every  creature  needs. 


SH^GWAUK  HOME,  SAULT  STK.  MARIE. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — A  kind  friend  sends  us 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  \Ve  all  like  it  so 
much  !  My  father  is  the  principal  of  two  Homes 
for  Indian  boys  and  girls ;  the  one  for  boys,  where 
we  live,  is  called  the  Shingwauk  Home,  after  an 
old  Indian  chief,  and  the  one  for  girls,  about  four 
miles  from  here,  is  called  the  Wawanosh,  that 
means  sailing  gracefully.  We  have  a  beautiful 
little  chapel  close  by,  built  in  memory  of  the  first 
Bishop  of  Algonia  (that  is  the  diocese  in  svliirh 
we  live).  There  is  also  a  little  cemetery  at  the 
back  of  this  Home,  and  a  lovely  lake  ;  the  river 
runs  in  front,  and  in  the  summer  boats  go  up  and 
down  on  it.  There  are  forty  boys  here,  of  all  ages 
from  four  to  eighteen,  and  we  are  expecting  many 
more.  Many  thanks  to  Horace  for  his  papers. 
Very  often  there  comes  a  tap  at  the  door ;  a  little 
black  head  is  poked  in,  and  a  shy  voice  says,  in 
broken  English,  "  Please,  me  and  Waboose  want 
to  look  at  pictures."  The  papers  are  given  out, 
and  are  fully  appreciated.  Father  wants  to  get 
some  more  Homes  built  in  tlie  Northwest  like 
these  for  the  poor  ignorant  Indians.  We  are  only 
waiting  for  money  to  build.  Gifts  of  clothing, 
toys,  or  papers  will  be  very  thankfully  received 
by  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Wilson.  Shingwauk  Home,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Ontario,  Canada.  WINIFRED  L.  W. 


ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  and  I  like  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  much.  I  have  a  big 
brother,  James,  who  is  fifteen  years  old,  and  I 
have  an  older  sister  Mary.  I  have  a  pet  donkey, 
that  will  stand  on  his  front  feet  and  kick  with 
his  back  feet  real  hard.  I  wrote  this  letter  my- 
self, and  I  would  like  to  see  it  in  print.  Good- 
by,  from  your  friend,  GUSSIE  M. 


H.  A.  W.,  Painesville,  Ohio  (so  you  are  fond  of 
climbing  trees?  I  hope  you  will  never  have  a 
fall),  Carrie  A.  1!.  (I  am  sorry  there  is  not  room 
for  your  pretty  little  story  about  "Pussy  and  the 
Rabbit").  Julin  II..  Minnie  S..  Percy  ('.,  Etta  H., 
Gerta  0.,  J.  Waldo  It..  F:umy  H.  G..  Elizabeth  !>., 
Einniii  W.,  Alien  ('.,  Flora  A.  It.,  Allir,  Jessie  It., 
Annie  F.  S.  (call  me  Mother-Bird,  if  you  choose, 
dearie  ;  I  think  it  a  beautiful  name),  Annie  E.  S., 
A.  If.  >".  (a  letter  addressed  to  that  lady,  in  the 
care  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  will  be  for- 
warded), I'laribel  (your  letter  was  very  nicely 
printed).  Grace  II.  (your  story  is  very  clever,  but 
I  have  not  room  for  it).  Eva  1!.,  Mabel  II.,  Arthur 
f.  B.,  J.  Jiirintn  M.,  Irene  I).  J.  It.,  Myrtle  H..  Amy 
Elizabeth  It.,  Essie  It.,  Carrie  C.,  P.  \\.  S.,  Lewie 
T.,  Xorab  W.,  J.  W.  F.,  .Nellie  >'.,  Uottie  51.,  Minnie 
E.  C..  Arthurs.  II.  (I  have  been  trying  to  insert 
"Nellie's  Pets."  tmt  cannot  find  space  for  the 
little  story).  Felix  G.,  Coral  L.  J.,  Polly  II.  M.. 
Etta  >.,  Haricy  W.  G.,  Magitie  It.,  liennie  J.,  .Minn 
II.,  Ira  ('.  F.,  Edith  V.,  Emma  H.,  Mary  B.  (your 
name  is  among  those  who  have  sent  correct  an- 
swers to  puzzles ;  it  was  overlooked  at  the  pro- 
per time,  for  which  please  pardon  the  Postmis- 
tress), Robbie  E.  F.,  Edith  Vanderport,  Willis  W., 
E.  B.  V.,  Elizabeth  H.,  Katie  P.  31.,  Beuhih  E., 
Mamie  Z.,  Tliura,  Josie  It.,  H.  L.  I'.,  and  Ida  1).  : 
Many  thanks  to  each  of  you  for  your  kind  letters. 
Send  puzzles  and  answers  freely,  but  remember 
that  the  answers  to  your  own  puzzles  must  be 


sent  at  the  time  you  send  the  puzzles,  and  also 
remember  always  to  send  answers  to  puzzles 
which  you  solve  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper, 
and  not  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  your  let- 
ter to  the  Postmistress. 


PUZZLES  FKO11  YOUNG  CONTIUBUTOItS. 

No.  1. 

SPELLING-BOOK  PUZZLES. 

1.— 1.  Curtail  a  vessel,  and  leave  a  tippet.  2. 
Curtail  to  descend,  and  leave  evil.  3.  Curtail  an 
animal,  and  leave  a  verb.  4.  Curtail  a  liquor,  and 
leave  to  gain.  5.  Curtail  to  frighten,  and  leave  a 
mark.  G.  Curtail  mature,  and  leave  to  tear. 

A.  D.  FONTENOT. 

2. — 1.  Behead  to  entreat,  and  leave  a  boy's 
name.  2.  To  bluster,  and  leave  a  coating  of  met- 
al. 3.  To  choose,  and  leave  to  allude.  4.  To 
smear,  and  leave  a  grain.  5.  A  shoot— behead, 
and  leave  to  supplicate.  6.  To  disguise,  and 
leave  to  solicit.  7.  To  delight,  and  leave  to  in- 
jure. 8.  A  shrub,  and  leave  to  clinch. 

ETUEL  A.  B. 

3. — 1.  Behead  and  curtail  a  word  meaning  even, 
and  leave  the  name  of  the  mother  of  mankind. 
2-  Behead  and  curtail  a  tall  edifice,  and  leave  an 
obligation.  3.  Behead  and  curtail  a  sign  of  dig- 
nity, and  leave  a  line  of  figures.  4.  Behead  and 
curtail  a  situation,  and  leave  a  sum  of  money. 
MINNIE  KOSA  PAYNE. 


No.  2. 

SQUARES. 

1.— 1.  To  fall  in  drops.  2.  An  artifice.  3.  A 
small  island.  4.  To  pare. 

2. — 1.  A  small  lake.  2.  Viewed.  3.  A  water 
plant.  4.  A  sacred  book. 

3.— 1.  An  alms.  2.  Above.  3.  Smaller.  4.  Form- 
erly (obsolete  except  in  poetry). 

ODELL  CTCLONE. 

No.  3. 

A  GEOGRAPHICAL  EXCURSION. 

Once  upon  a  time,  my  friend  (a  city  in  Italy), 
dressed  in  her  best  (a  city  in  France),  put  on  her 
(a  peak  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains)  pin,  and 
took  her  cousins  »a  river  in  Montana  and  a  city 
in  Nebraska),  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  where 
they  saw  (a  city  in  France),  a  very  large  (a  branch 
of  the  Columbia  River),  a  black  (a  river  that  emp- 
ties into  the  Great  Salt  Lake),  a  very  large  wild 
(a  country  in  Europe),  and  many  other  curiosi- 
ties. When  they  were  tired,  they  refreshed  them- 
selves with  a  loaf  of  (a  city  in  Austria)  bread,  and 
a  drink  of  (a  river  in  Montana),  which  made  them 
rather  (a  country  in  South  America).  (A  river  in 
Montana)  bought  (a  river  in  Mississippi)  a  ring, 
and  (a  city  in  Nebraska)  bought  a  (place  in 
Africa)  pocket-book,  and  then  (a  city  in  Italy) 
took  them  home.  EDNA  R.  WORRELL, 


No.  4. 

ENIGMA. 

In  melon,  not  in  grape. 
In  coat,  not  in  cape. 
In  narrow,  not  in  wide. 
In  liiughed,  not  in  cried. 
In  fresh,  not  in  smart. 
In  pit-,  not  in  tart. 
In  leaf,  not  in  tree. 
In  chocolate,  not  in  tea. 
In  lemon,  not  in  pear. 
In  wolf,  not  in  bear. 
My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  famous  poet. 

PANST. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  342. 

No.  L— Sarawak.  Meshed.  London.  Albany.  Oran, 
Canton.  Denver.  Helena,  Carson.  Gal- 
way,  Herat,  Ghent. 


No  2  —  EVER 
VALE 
ELLS 
REST 


LAMP 
AREA 
M  E  X  It 
PADS 


No.  3.— 


No.  4.— Lark. 


B 

RAM 

RIVET 

BAVARIA 

MERIT 

T  I  T 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 


[Far  EXCHANGES,  see  3d  and  M  pages  of  cover.] 
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EQUAL    TO    THE    OCCASION. 
"I  think  I'd  better  make  my  application  after  diuuer." 

FRENCH  ANAGRAMS. 

OUR  young  readers  have  shown  themselves  so  bright  in  guess- 
ing our  Puzzles  from  Paris  that  now  we  venture  to  give 
I  In  ni    some   that  are   a  little 
mure  dillicult,  than  those   of- 
fered at  first. 

It  will  not  he,  necessary  to 
explain  it,  lor  you  all  know 
t  he  meaning,  w  lie!  her  written 
in  French  or  English,  of  the 
word  "  anagram." 

.\..\v  tu  solve  the  first  one, 
think  of  the  pleasant  journeys 
ynii  ha\  e  made,  t  hink  of  the 
sidewalks  where  you  frighten 
pedestrians  with  your  roller- 
skates,  ami  then  of  the  ragged 
street  hoys  who  often  look  so 
•enviously  at  you. 


J'ai  six  Ifttres,  lectrice, 
Dont  on  fait,  les  remaniant, 

I'm-  I. lire  motrice. 
I'n  terrassier,  uu  mendiant. 

Think  first  of  your  barn- 
yard friends,  then  of  what 
you  will  have  to  do  when  you 
get  old  like  grandpapa,  and 
your  eyesight  begins  to  fail. 


De  cinq  lettres  je  me  complique. 

On  y  trouve,  en  les  changeant, 
-Certain  oiseau  dumestique, 

En  optique  un  instrument. 

What  do  we   take  our  tea 


out  of?  and  who  remembers  the  game  in  which  "Simon  says 


eroire 


(3.) 

J'ai  cinq  pieds  :  Ton  pent  le  eroi 

Pour  pen  qu'on  ait  1'esprit  tin 
J'offre  quelqueehose  pour  boire, 

El  ce  qu'on  possede  :'i  chaque  main. 

What  month  is  all  smiles  and  tears,  and  whom  do  we  dislike 
to  have  about  us  in  our  studies,  our  games,  and,  indeed,  iu  nearly 
every  relation  in  life? 

(4.) 
De  la  belle  saison 

J'annouce  le  retour, 
Si  vous  me  renversez 
L'on  me  craint  en  amour. 

A  little  word  very  often  used  ;  then  who  knows  the  French 
name  for  the  game  of  ninepins,  or  skittles  ? 

(5.) 

Sur  quatre  pieds  je  suis  line  conjunction; 

Je  dirai  meme  objection. 

Uetourne  je  devieus  un  jnli  jeu  d'exereice, 

Et  c'est  sur  un  endroit  bieii  lisse 

Qu'on  dresse  mes  soldats  et  qu'une  chose  arrondie 

L'ait  lumber  plus  ou  moius  pour  gaguer  la  partie. 


BUILDING  THE  NESTS. 

BY  GEORGE  COOPER. 

TUVIT!  twee!"  sang  the  robin;  "I  think  we'll  build  here; 
I  like  the  location."     "And  so  do  I,  dear," 
His  little  spouse  chirruped.     So,  high  in  the  tree, 
They  set  to  work  making  their  nest  merrily. 

"See!  see!"  piped  the  bobolink;  "here's  a  nice  nook, 
Just  down  in  a  hollow,  and  over  a  brook." 
"Oh  my!  how  delightful!"  his  mate  exclaimed.     "Look! 
What  a  sweet,  pretty  mirror  we'll  have  in  this  brook!" 

"Sweet!  sweet!"  trilled  the  bluebird;  "the  stump  of  this  tree 
A  very  nice  site  for  a  mansion  would  be." 
"So  sheltered  and  cosy!  and  then  it's  so  new!" 
Replied  Mrs.  Bluebird.     "And  look  at  the  view!" 

"Dear!  dear!"  cried  a  cat-bird;  "these  house-hunting  days 
A  good,  steady  bird  will  be  likely  to  craze. 
I've  searched  all  the  bushes — '      "There,  darling,  don't  fret," 
His  sober  mate  sang;  "don't  be  seen  in  a  pet." 

"Twit!  twit!"  chirped  the  swallow;  "the  old  home  is  there. 
We'll  move  in  this  minute,  its  comfort  to  share. 
Let  other  birds  wander  to  build  a  new  nest, 
But,  all  the  world  over,  the  old  home  is  best." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

A    PROPOSITION. 

DURING  the  entire  night  Jerry  sat  in  a  chair  by  the 
side  of  Pete's  bed,  refusing  to  lie  down  even  for  a 
im.ment  lest  he  should  fall  asleep,  and  watching anxious- 
1  v  each  movement  made  by  the  sick  boy. 

The  little  musician  alternately  slept  and  wakened,  at 
intervals  of  about  half  an  hour,  and  whenever  he  opened 
his  ryes  his  first  words  would  be  to  urge  Jerry  to  lie  down. 
I'll  be  all  right  in  the  morning,"  he  would  say ;  ' '  and 
si i  lung  as  there  ain't  anything  you  can  do  for  me,  why 
don't  you  come  to  bed  ?'' 

"There  might  be  something  you'd  want  if  I  should 
go  to  sleep,"  Jerry  would  reply,  "  and  so  I  won't  risk  it. 
Yi  HI  see,  I've  been  staying  in  bed  too  much  lately,  I  think, 
and  it  '11  do  me  a  right  smart  o'  good  to  sit  up  one  night." 

But  when  the  morning  came  Pete  looked  worse  than  on 
the  day  previous.  He  was  too  ill  even  to  make  a  pre- 
tence of  being  better,  and  lay  so  still  and  pale  that  several 
times  Jerry  leaned  over  to  listen  to  the  beating  of  his 
heart  before  he  could  feel  certain  that  he  was  yet  alive. 
The  cordial  which  the  young  nurse  administered  very 
early  in  the  morning  failed  to  have  as  good  an  effect  as 
before,  and  it  was  even  difficult  to  arouse  the  invalid  suffi- 
ciently for  him  to  swallow  it. 

Jerry  was  in  the  greatest  distress  of  mind.  He  sat  by 
the  side  of  the  bed,  his  eyes  full  of  unshed  tears,  until 
about  seven  o'clock,  when  Abe  arrived,  who  entered  the 
room  softly,  in  marked  contrast  to  his  manner  of  the  day 
previous.  He  took  Jerry  by  the  hand  instead  of  speaking 
to  him,  and  then  leaned  over  the  little  sufferer,  his  face 
tell  nt;-  that  he  observed  a  decided  change  for  the  worse. 

"  I've  got  a  carriage  down-stairs,  so  that  we  can  carry 
him  up  to  that  woman  what's  going  to  take  care  of  him," 
the  cook  whispered.  "  Do  you  know  where  she  lives 

"I  don't  believe  I  do,"  replied  Jerry,  in  the  same  low 
tone:  "  hut  Billy  does,  and  I  think  he's  in  his  room  now." 

"Go  and  turn  him  out,  while  I  stay  here  with  Pete." 

1 1  required  but  a  few  moments  to  awaken  Master  Chick, 
tell  him  what  was  wanted,  and  have  him  dress  himself, 
after  which  Jerry  led  him  to  Abe. 

"I'll  take  little  Pete  in  my  arms,  with  some  of  these 
bedclothes  around  him,"  the  cook  said;  "and  if  the  wo- 
man of  the  house  goes  to  making  any  fuss,  you  tell  her 
that  we'll  fetch  'em  right  back.  Billy,  you  go  on  ahead 
to  open  the  doors,  and  Jerry  will  bring  Pete's  clothes." 

Abe  lifted  the  little  musician  from  the  bed  tenderly, 
while  Jerry  not  only  gathered  up  such  articles  as  he 
thought  the  sick  boy  might  need,  but  he  also  took  Sweet- 
aess,  knowing  full  well  that  when  Pete  was  alile  to  take 
notice  of  anything  around  him,  his  first  thought  would 
be  of  his  beloved  violin. 

Billy  mounted  the  box  to  show  the  driver  in  which  di- 
rection to  go,  for  while  he  could  not  tell  either  the  num- 
ber of  the  house  or  the  street  it  was  on,  he  knew  perfect- 
ly well  how  to  find  it.  Abe,  with  Pete  held  carefully  in 
his  arms,  got  into  the  carriage,  followed  by  Jerry :  and  the 
coachman,  after  being  cautioned  by  the  cook  against  fast 
driving  where  the  streets  were  rough,  started  the  horses. 

"Do  you  suppose  the  old  French  lady  can  help  him 
any  ?"  Jerry  asked,  his  voice  trembling  with  suppressed 
emotion. 

"I  think  a  woman's  care  is  what  he  needs  more  than 
anything,  and  if  she's  what  you  say  she  is,  he'll 
well  off  with  her  as  he  could  be  anywhere." 
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After  this  question  had  been  asked  and  the  answer 
given,  nothing  more  was  said  until  the  sudden  stopping 
of  the  carriage  told  that  they  had  arrived  at  their  destina- 
tion. Without  waiting  to  be  told,  Master  Chick  ran  up- 
stairs to  inform  the  old  lady  that  the  sick  boy  had  come, 
and  almost  before  the  carriage  door  was  opened  she  was 
on  the  steps  to  show  the  way  to  her  rooms. 

''The  poor  child!"  she  murmured,  half  to  herself,  as 
Abe  entered  the  house  with  his  burden.  "I  had  no 
thought  he  was  so  ill — and  without  father  or  mother!" 

The  old  ladj-  led  the  way  to  the  room  which  the  boys 
had  entered  when  they  called  upon  her,  and  where  every 
preparation  had  been  made  for  Pete's  reception.  The 
lounge  had  been  transformed  into  a  bed,  whose  snowy 
sheets  and  embroidered  pillow-slips  caused  it  to  look  won- 
derfully fresh  and  inviting,  and  after  Pete  had  been  laid 
upon  it,  Abe  said:  "I axes  your  parding,  missis,  for  being 
so  bold;  but  I'm  going  to  get  a  doctor  for  this  little 
shaver,  and  I  wants  to  say  as  how  I  believe  that  folks  like 
you  who  takes  a  stranger  in  like  him  will  get  paid  some- 
time or  another  for  their  goodness." 

"It  would  be  a  hard  heart  that  would  not  be  warmed 
to  a  child  like  this,"  said  the  old  lady,  as  she  smoothed  the 
sick  boy's  hair  from  his  forehead.  "I  think  it  is  well  that 
a  physician  should  see  him,  but  I  have  not  the  means  with 
which  to  pay  him  for  his  visits." 

"Don't  you  be  worried  about  the  money  part  of  it, 
missis,  for  me  and  them  of  my  shipmates  as  was  saved 
from  the  old  Clio  will  take  care  of  all  that." 

"Oh,  you  are,  I  think,  the  good  cook  of  whom  the  poor 
child  spoke  when  first  I  saw  him?" 

"  Well,  I  allers  ships  as  a  good  cook — A  No.  1,  accord- 
ing to  articles;  and  if  it  so  be  that  the  little  shaver  thought 
enough  of  me  to  tell  about  it,  I'm  glad.  Now  where'll  I 
find  a  doctor  ?" 

After  he  had  gained  the  desired  information  Abe  turned 
to  Billy,  who  was  standing  near  the  door,  watching  every 
movement  made  with  the  liveliest  curiosity,  and  said: 

"Now,  then,  my  hearty,  you  carry  them  'ere  bed- 
clothes where  we  got  'em  from,  and  tell  the  woman  that 
they've  come  back,  so  she  won't  accuse  us  of  stealing." 

Master  Chick  gathered  up  the  clothes  in  a  not  very 
neat-looking  bundle,  and  left  the  house  in  company  with 
the  cook,  while  Jerry,  crouched  close  by  Pete's  side,  nei- 
ther spoke  nor  seemed  to  pay  any  attention  to  what  was 
going  on  around  him.  All  his  thoughts  centred  on  his 
sick  friend,  who  lay,  with  closed  eyes,  almost  as  white  as 
the  snowy  bedding  with  which  he  was  covered. 

"It  is  not  well  that  you  should  sit  there  mourning," 
the  old  lady  said,  kindly,  to  Jerry.  "You  shall  help  me 
care  for  him;  but  first  do  you  go  out  and  buy  the  French 
paper  in  which  the  notice  was  to  be  printed.  We  will 
read  it  when  he  is  better,  and  then  he  will  know  that  ev- 
erything has  been  done  as  if  he  were  well." 

While  Jerry  was  out  in  search  of  the  newspaper,  the 
doctor  and  Abe  arrived,  and  the  former  shook  his  head  in 
an  ominous  way  when  he  saw  the  sick  boy,  although  he 
did  not  venture  any  opinion  concerning  him.  He  wrote 
a  prescription,  directed  the  old  lady,  whom  he  called 
Madame  Bonn,  as  to  what  should  be  done  for  Pete,  and 
I  then  took  his  departure,  after  promising  to  call  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

When  Jerry  returned  he  knew  that  the  physician  had 
been  there,  because  he  saw  the  prescription  on  the  table, 
and  he  asked,  eagerly: 

"  What  did  the  doctor  say  ?  Does  he  think  Pete  is  very 
sick  2" 

"He  didn't  have  very  much  to  say  about  it,"  replied 
Abe;  "but  he  left  this  'ere  for  you  to  get  the  medicine 
with,  and  he  wouldn't  'a  done  that  if  he  hadn't  thought 
he  could  help  him :  now  would  he  ?" 

Jerry  believed,  as  Abe  seemed  to,  that  the  physician's 
prescription  was  sufficient  proof  that  he  was  sure  he  could 
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help  the  invalid,  and  bis  heart  was  very  much  lighter  as 
he  ran  to  the  druggist's  for  the  medicine. 

Abe  waited  until  he  had  returned,  and  while  Madame 
Bonn  was  following  the  doctor's  directions  he  called  Jerry 
into  the  hall. 

"I'm  going  down  to  the  dock  to  find  Captain  Sproul. 
He'd  take  it  kinder  hard  if  I  didn't  let  him  know  poor  lit- 
tle Pete  was  sick,  and  likely  he'll  come  up  here  with  me 
to-night  or  to-morrow." 

"You'll  surely  come  back,  won't  you,  Abe?"  Jerry 
asked,  as  if  he  feared  he  might  not  see  him  again. 

"Of  course  I  will.  What  are  you  thinking  of  to  sus- 
picion that  I  wouldn't  hang  around,  now  that  I'm  loafing-, 
just  as  long  as  I  thought  I  could  do  Pete  any  good  ?'' 

"I  know  you  will,  Abe;  but  I  hate  to  have  you  go, 
'cause  you're  the  only  man  I  know  in  all  this  big  city, 
and  while  he  is  sick  I  want  to  have  somebody  to  tell  me 
what  to  do.'' 

"I'll  be  here  every  clay,  lad,  though  I  don't  know  as 
I'll  be  of  much  use;  but  I'll  come  all  the  same." 

Then  Abe  left  the  house,  and  Jerry  went  back  to  where 
Madame  Bonn  was  waiting  upon  Pete  as  tenderly  and 
lovingly  as  if  she  had  been  his  mother.  Now  that  every- 
thing possible  had  been  done  for  the  sick  boy's  comfort. 
Jerry  was  in  a  painful  state  of  uncertainty  regarding  him- 
self. Madame  Bonn  had  offered  to  care  for  Pete,  it  is 
true ;  but  whether  or  no  she  was  willing  to  have  his  friends 
in  her  apartments  was  quite  another  matter,  and  Jerry  | 
actually  began  to  believe  that  he  might  be  obliged  to  leave 
the  boy  he  loved  so  dearly.  Determined  to  settle  the 
matter  at  once,  he  said : 

"I  don't  suppose  you  want  a  great  big  fellow  like  me 
around  in  this  little  room  after  you've  been  so  good  as  to 
let  us  bring  poor  little  Pete  here ;  but  you  don't  know  how 
much  him  and  me  think  of  each  other,  and  if  you'll  let 
me  stay  as  long  every  day  as  you  can,  I'll  try  to  do  a  good 
deal  to  help  you." 

"Did   you   think,  my  poor  little   man,  that   I  would 
have  your  friend  brought  here  to  remain  without  you  ?" 
and  the  old  lady  drew  Jerry  toward  her  in  a  motherly 
fashion,  with  her  arm  around  his  neck.      "It  is  true  that 
my  apartments    are   small,  but    they   are    sufficient   for  i 
three  of  us,  as  you  shall  see.     It  will  not  be  that  I  can  | 
give  you  a  bed,  but  I  shall  make  for  you  a  couch  on  the 
floor,  where  you  will  be  with  your  sick  friend  all  the 
time." 

"You  needn't  fix  anything,"  said  Jerry,  quickly,  and 
•wondering  whether  the  old  lady  would  be  angry  if  he 
should  kiss  her.  "I  can  sleep  anywhere,  and  the  rug  is 
good  enough  for  me." 

"No,  no,  I  would  not  allow  that.  "When  night  comes 
I  shall  show  you  how  it  can  be  arranged,  and  now  you 
may  fan  your  little  Pete  while  I  read  in  the  paper  what 
the  kind  editor  has  said  about  him." 

During  the  afternoon  Master  Chick  called  to  learn  how 
Pete  was  getting  on,  and  Jerry  said,  as  he  met  him  at  the 
door,  leading  him  back  into  the  hall : 

"He's  asleep  now,  so  you'd  better  not  go  in  to  wake 
him  up.  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Billy,  Madame  Bonn  is 
awful  good  to  let  us  bring  Pete  here;  but  I'm  afraid  it  '11 
fuss  her  if  too  many  keep  calling,  so  whenever  you  come, 
stand  on  the  corner  and  whistle.  I'll  be  sure  to  hear  it, 
and  I'll  run  out  to  tell  you  about  him." 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Master  Chick,  promptly;  "but 
how  are  you  going  to  get  along  if  he's  sick  a  good  while, 
and  can't  go  out  with  you  to  earn  any  money  ?" 

"I  don't  know,  Billy,  and  that's  what's  been  bothering 
me  this  afternoon.  I  haven't  got  very  much,  and  I  suppose 
there'll  be  a  good  many  things  to  buy  for  him.  I  reckon 
I  shall  have  to  sell  papers  or  black  boots,  if  you'll  kind  o' 
help  me  break  into  the  business." 

"  Of  course  I  will,  any  time  you  say.  I'll  be  up  in  the 
morning,  and  you  come  out  when  I  whistle." 


"  I'll  be  watching  for  you."  replied  Jerry,  and  then,  as 
Billy  left  the  house,  he  returned  to  Pete's  bedside. 

During  the  next  three  days  the  sick  boy  grew  no  worse, 
neither  did  he  appear  to  be  very  much  better.  He  would 
talk  with  Jerry  now  and  then  ;  but  the  exertion  of  speak- 
ing tired  him  so  much  that  the  physician  forbade  him  to 
hold  any  lengthy  conversation  with  any  one.  Abe  had 
called  each  day,  bringing  Captain  Sproul  with  him  the 
first  time,  when  arrangements  were  made  with  Madame 
Bonn,  unknown  to  Jerry,  relative  to  the  expense  she 
might  incur  by  having  the  invalid  at  her  house.  Cap- 
tain Sproul  and  the  survivors  of  the  Clio's  crew,  although 
they  could  ill  afford  such  generosity,  had  agreed  to  pay 
all  bills  that  might  be  contracted  on  Pete's  account,  and 
had  sent  Madame  Bonn  quite  a  sum  of  money  for  imme- 
diate use. 

On  the  second  day  the  cook  called  he  had  sad  news. 
The  boat  in  which  Mr.  Harding  and  a  portion  of  the 
crew  had  left  the  sinking  CJio  had  been  picked  up  with 
her  bow  stove;  therefore  there  could  no  longer  be  any 
doubt  but  that  those  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  long- 
boat were  the  only  survivors  of  the  ill-fated  brig. 

Jerry  had  spent  his  own  money  whenever  he  had  beeu 
sent  for  anything  which  Pete  needed,  until,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fifth  day  after  the  little  musician  had  been  taken 
sick,  he  found  himself  with  but  thirty  cents.  He  would 
have  made  no  question  whatever  about  going  to  work  if 
it  had  not  involved  leaving  his  friend,  and  although  he 
knew  that  Pete  would  receive  every  attention  from  the 
kind-hearted  old  French  lady,  even  if  he  was  not  there, 
he  had  hesitated  to  leave  him.  Now,  however,  he  could 
hesitate  no  longer.  Not  knowing  what  arrangements 
had  been  made  by  Captain  Sproul,  he  believed  it  would 
be  necessary  to  spend  Madame  Bonn's  money  if  he  did 
not  earn  some,  and  he  was  resolved  to  go  to  work  at 
once. 

The  old  lady  had  often  urged  in  vain  that  he  go  out  of 
doors  more,  and  on  this  morning  he  said,  not  wanting  to 
tell  her  what  he  was  about  to  do:  "If  you  don't  care,  I'll 
go  down  the  street  this  forenoon,  and  perhaps  I  sha'n't  be 
back  for  a  good  while.  Pete,  old  man,  you  won't  mind 
my  going,  will  you  ?" 

Pete  seemed  to  be  quite  as  pleased  as  was  Madame  Bonn 
that  he  had  finally  concluded  to  take  an  airing,  and  urged 
him  to  go.  After  kissing  the  sick  boy  tenderly  Jerry  left 
the  house,  feeling  almost  that  he  was  doing  wrong  in 
leaving  his  friend,  even  though  the  necessity  was  so 
urgent.  He  was  going  in  search  of  Billy,  in  order  to  get 
his  advice  as  to  what  business  a  boy  could  best  start  with 
a  capital  of  only  thirty  cents;  but  before  he  had  walked 
half  a  block  he  met  Captain  Sproul,  and,  of  course, 
stopped  to  speak  with  him. 

"  It  seems  to  me  as  if  Pete  was  a  little  better  this  morn- 
ing," he  said,  in  reply  to  the  Captain's  question;  "but  he 
hasn't  asked  for  Sweetness  yet." 

"Have  you  heard  anything  from  the  advertisements?" 

"Not  a  word.  Billy  Chick  has  been  to  the  paper  otEce 
every  day,  but  there  hasn't  been  any  letter  there. " 

"  Where  are  you  going  now?" 

"  Out  to  find  some  kind  of  work.  You  see,  we  didn't 
have  a  great  deal  of  money  when  Pete  was  taken  sick,  and 
it's  about  all  gone  now." 

"Don't  Madame  Bonn  pay  for  such  things  as  Pete 
needs  ?"  asked  the  Captain,  not  caring  to  tell  Jerry  what 
financial  arrangements  had  been  made  with  the  old  lady. 

"  She  does  as  much  as  I'll  let  her.  She  'ain't  got  a  great 
deal  of  money,  I  reckon;  and,  besides,  I'd  rather  get  what 
Pete  needs  myself." 

"I  think  you  can  leave  business  alone  for  a  while,"  said 
the  Captain,  with  a  smile.  "I  want  to  have  a  talk  with 
you,  and  we  had  better  be  walking  toward  the  docks  than 
standing  still." 

Jerry  could  not  have  refused  to  accompany  Captain 
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Si>n ml  even  if  his  need  of  money  had  been  more  urgent, 
and  lie  followed  without  hesitation. 

"1  came  up  this  morning  especially  to  see  you,"  the 

iin  began,  "and  I  am  going  to  make  a  proposition 

u  ii'ich  you  must  think  over  thoroughly  before  accepting 

<  11-  declining.     I  don't  fancy  that  you  have  made  any  plans 

for  the  future,  have  you  ?" 

"No,  sir,  I  don't  know  as  I  have/'  replied  Jerry,  hesi- 
tatingly. "I  kind  o' allowed  that  after  Pete  got  well  and 
found  his  aunt  I'd  go  back  to  New  Orleans,  for  I  don't 
like  this  city  very  well." 

"And  what  will  you  do  there?" 

"I  ain't  so  sure,  unless  I  scrape  up  some  money  and 
buy  half  of  the  fruit  stand  Felix  owns." 

"  I  don't  just  like  to  think  of  your  knocking  about  the 
sim-ls,  Jerry,  for,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  you,  I  think 
you  are  a  pretty  smart  kind  of  a  boy.  Now  how  do  you 
fancy  going  to  sea  ?" 

"Going  to  sea?"  repeated  Jerry,  in  perplexity. 

''  Yes;  with  a  view  of  commanding  a  vessel  some  day. 
I  have  just  got  a  fine  bark,  and  I  would  like  to  have  you 
ship  with  me.  I'll  agree  to  do  by  you  as  your  own  father 
would — give  you  a  fair  education,  teach  you  navigation, 
and  push  you  up  as  fast  as  you  cau  go  until  you  are  my 
first  mate." 

Jerry  was  fairly  staggered  by  this  proposition,  and  it 
was  several  moments  before  he  could  make  any  reply; 
then  he  did  manage  to  say, 

''But  suppose  Pete  don't  find  his  aunt  at  all  ?" 

"I  don't  fancy  that  he  will,  lad.  If  she  had  been  5n 
the  city  she  would  have  made  some  answer  to  the  notices 
before  this,  for  I  see  that  nearly  all  the  other  papers  have 
copied  them.  Now  if  he  does  not  find  her,  it  is  hardly 


possible  that  he  will  be  able  to  go  on  the  streets  playing 
for  a  very  long  time,  even  if  he  is  ever  well  enough,  and 
what  will  you  be  doing  meanwhile?" 

"  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  sell  papers  or  black  boots." 

"And  do  you  never  intend  to  do  anything  but  that? 
Would  you  be  contented  if  you  kue\v  that  when  you  are  a 
man  you  could  do  nothing  better  ?" 

"No,  sir,"  replied  Jerry,  quickly. 

"I  suppose  if  Pete  gets  well,  and  does  not  find  his  aunt, 
you  tbiuk  you  ought  to  take  care  of  him  as  you  have  been 
doing  ;" 

"  Indeed  I  do." 

"Very  well;  then  you  ought  to  look  for  some  steady 
employment,  something  in  which  you  could  advance  as 
you  grow  older.  Now  if  you  will  agree  to  go  with  me, 
at  least  until  you  are  of  age,  I  will  see  that  your  wages 
are  sufficient  to  pay  Pete's  board  and  clothe  you  both. 
At  the  same  time  I  will  take  care  that  you  receive  an 
education." 

"But  I  can't  leave  Pete  while  he's  so  sick,"  said  Jerry, 
piteously. 

"  I  do  not  expect  that  you  will.  You  shall  stay  with 
him  until  he — until  he  has  recovered,  and  then  you 
shall  come  to  me.  I  will  advance  sufficient  money  to 
pay  his  bills,  and  it  shall  rest  with  you  to  say  when 
you  will  leave  him.  I  don't  ask  for  an  answer  now,  for 
I  want  you  to  know  your  own  mind  thoroughly  before 
you  decide.  Go  home  and  think  the  matter  over.  You 
need  have  no  hesitation  about  allowing  Madame  Bonn  to 
spend  her  money,  for  we  will  see  that  she  loses  nothing.-" 

As  he  said  this,  Captain  Sproul  came  to  an  abrupt  halt, 
and  Jerry  could  do  no  less  than  leave  him. 

[TO    BE    COXTI.NTED.] 
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GENERAL  MUFF. 

UFF  is  more  than  twelve  years  old,  which  is  rather 
an  advanced  age  for  a  cat,  though  he  still  seems  in 
prime  vigor.  He  is  a  true  aristocrat,  and  so  stately  and 
dignified  that  one  of  his  friends,  who  writes  fairy  stories, 
insists  that  he  must  be  an 
enchanted  prince.  At  any 
rate,  he  is  a  drawing-room 
cat,  with  dainty  tastes  and 
habits,  that  shuns  the 
kitchen  and  servants,  and 
delights  in  the  company 
of  poets  and  artists.  His 
mother  was  brought  di- 
rect from  Malta,  and  was 
so  much  prized  by  her 
owners  that  it  was  said 
of  them  that  they  would 
only  give  her  kittens  to 
persons  who  brought  sat- 
isfactory references  of  re- 
spectability. 

When  only  a  few  weeks 
old,  Mu  ff  was  carried  with 
his  brother  from  their 
pleasant  New  Hampshire 
home  to  the  great  city  of 
New  York.  The  two  lit- 
tle balls  of  animated  fur 
were  appropriately  named 
Muff  and  Tippet.  One 
day  a  party  of  mischiev- 
ous children  teased  poor 
Tippet  so  much  that  he 
dashed  through  the  win- 
dow, and  was  never  seen 
or  heard  from  again. 

Muff,  however,  remained  and  grew  up,  and  has  ever  since 
been  the  man  of  the  house  in  a  family  of  ladies.  He  feels 
the  dignity  of  his  position,  and  moves  about  with  a  mea- 
sured tread,  unless  he  chances  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a 
mouse,  when  he  is  quickly  on  the  alert,  and  pounces  like 
lightning  on  his  prey,  which  he  proudly  exhibits  to  the 
household;  for  he  is  useful  as  well  as  ornamental,  and  a 
mighty  hunter.  On  his  mistress's  last  birthday  he  brought 
a  mouse  and  laid  it  at  her  feet  as  the  best  gift  he  had  to 
offer,  and  seemed  much  hurt  when  it  was  carried  out  on 
a  shovel.  The  rapt  expression  and  glint  of  eye  in  the 
picture,  which  make  it  seem  so  full  of  life,  were  called 
forth  by  the  beatific  vision  of  a  bird  that  chanced  to  perch 
at  that  instant  on  the  window-sill. 

Muff  is  a  handsome,  large  cat,  with  a  long  face,  droop- 
ing white  mustache,  long,  gracefully  curving  tail,  and 
thick,  glossy  coat  of  blue-gray  fur,  not  at  all  like  the  ordi- 
nary cat's  hair,  with  a  pile  as  deep  as  an  otter's,  and  look- 
ing like  plush  with  its  beautiful  lights  and  shadows.  His 
breast,  muzzle,  and  paws  are  white.  His  eyes,  with  their 
large  dark  brown  pupils,  are  very  fine  in  a  subdued  light. 

The  picture  shows  Muff  in  his  evening  dress,  a  beauti- 
ful lace  collar,  made  by  the  Maya  Indian  girls  of  Yucatan, 
and  presented  to  him  by  the  wife  of  a  celebrated  Central 
American  explorer.  This  he  wears  at  the  entertainments 
sometimes  given  at  his  house,  which  he  never  fails  to  at- 
tend, and  where  he  is  petted  and  praised  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent. He  is  very  fond  of  society,  and  always  goes  into 
the  drawing-room  to  receive  visitors  and  entertain  them 
until  his  mistresses  come  in.  One  day  a  lady,  after  wait- 
ing for  some  time,  left  a  note  for  the  latter  saying  that 
Muff  had  made  himself  so  agreeable  that  she  had  not 
missed  them  at  all. 

Muff  has  the  gentlest  of  dispositions,  and  was  never 
known  to  scratch  or  bite.  Like  Maltese  cats  in  general, 


he  has  dog-like  sagacity,  and  is  extremely  intelligent.  He 
is  very  affectionate,  and  welcomes  his  mistresses  after  an 
absence  with  demonstrations  of  delight.  He  has  his  fa- 
vorites, and  is  very  decided  in  his  likes  and  dislikes.  He 
has  led  a  petted  life.  The  only  cloud  on  his  happiness 
has  been  the  recent  addition  to  the  family  of  a  thorough- 
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bred  Persian  cat,  named  Omar  Khayyam,  and  known  fa- 
miliarly as  the  Shah,  with  which  he  lives  on  terms  of 
armed  neutrality,  as  he  does  with  the  canary-bird  Victor, 
upon  which  he  now  persistently  refuses  to  look,  after  hav- 
ing been  several  times  chastised  for  looking  at  it  too  often. 
Muff  has  a  large  cii-cle  of  friends,  and  more  than  one 
artist  has  wished  to  paint  his  portrait,  which  is  now  given 
for  the  first  time  to  the  readers  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


BOYS  WHO  BECAME  FAMOUS. 

BY  DAVID  KER. 


A    YOUNG    WARRIOR. 

I  REALLY  don't  know  what  to  do  with  that  boy,"  said 
a  school-teacher,  in  the  old  English  town  of  Market- 
Drayton,  as  he  stood  in  the  doorway  of  the  empty  school- 
room looking  down  the  street  after  the  refractory  pupil 
whom  he  had  been  "keeping  in."  "He  has  good  stuff 
in  him  somewhere,  I'm  sure,  if  one  could  only  get  at  it; 
but  he's  certainly  the  most  unruly  fellow  I  ever  had  to 
do  with.'' 

Meanwhile  the  boy  of  whom  he  was  speaking  went 
slowly  along  the  quaint  old  street,  now  all  ablaze  with 
the  glory  of  the  sunset.  Young  as  he  was,  he  had  al- 
ready a  thoughtful,  earnest  look  far  beyond  his  years. 
He  was  strongly  but  clumsily  built,  and  his  features  were 
so  coarse  and  harsh  that  they  would  have  been  down- 
right ugly  but  for  their  stern,  fearless,  commanding  ex- 
pression. His  defiant  bearing  and  the  fierce  impatience 
with  which  he  shouldered  his  way  through  the  crowd 
betokened  a  spirit  that  must  always  take  the  lead  among 
its  fellows,  either  for  good  or  for  evil. 

"There  goes  '  Fighting  Bob,'"  said  one  man,  pointing 
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to  ill"  ];ul  as  lie  went  past,  "with  a  black  eye,  as  usual. 
I  l.-'ii  better  turn  prize-fighter  when  he  grows  up,  for  he'll 
never  be  good  for  anything  else." 

"Fighting    Bob,   indeed!"    growled    another.      "  Gal- 
lows Bob's  what  /call  him,  for  he'll  come  to  be  hanged  as 
sure  as  my  name's  Tim  Trotter.      I  tell  ye,  neighbors,  I'd 
as  si  «m  try  to  drive  a  mad  ox  to  market  as  go  for  to  man- 
Ihat  'ere  imp  of  a  boy." 

"His  heart's  in  the  right  place,  though,  for  all  that," 
MI  id  the  hearty  voice  of  a  sturdy,  jolly-looking  farmer  be- 
siile  him.  "  That  little  'un  of  mine  'ud  have  been  worried 
1 'ul  her  day  by  a  big  brute  of  a  dog  if  Bob  there  hadn't  run 
in  and  choked  it  off — ay,  and  he  got  bitten  himself  in  do- 
ing it  too." 

"  You  should  have  seen  him  climb  up  the  church  stee- 
ple last  spring,"  cried  a  fourth,  "to  get  a  bird's  nest  for 
little  Jim  Barlow,  Widow  Barlow's  crippled  boy.  You've 
heard  of  it,  o'  course,  but  /  saw  it -with  my  own  eyes. 
'Twas  a  market-day,  and  I  was  just  coming  into  town, 
when,  just  as  I  got  round  that  corner,  I  hears  a  great  hal- 
I.  H  i.  and  I  looked  up,  and  there  I  saw  him  right  up  against 
the  tn]i  (•'  the  tower,  looking  no  bigger  than  a  cat." 

"Ay,  my  Jack  told  me  of  that,"  observed  one  of  the 
others.  "  for  he  was  in  the  town  that  day." 

"My  heart  was  in  my  mouth  the  next  minute,"  con- 
tinued the  farmer,  "  for  all  at  once  his  feet  seemed  to  slip 
from  under  him,  and  some  of  the  women  in  the  crowd 
gave  a  scream,  and  there  he  was  swinging  right  out  in 
the  empty  air,  hanging  by  a  little  bit  of  ivy,  like  a  spider 
at  the  end  of  a  thread.  He  was  a  hundred  feet  from  the 
ground  if  he  was  an  inch,  and  I  shut  my  eyes,  and  felt  all 
iiohnw  for  a  minute.  But  just  then  there  came  a  hurrah 
from  the  crowd,  and  I  looked  up  and  saw  that  he'd  got 
his  foothold  again,  and  was  coming  down  all  right.  And 
when  lie  touched  ground  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to 
give  little  Jim  the  nest  and  the  eggs,  which  he'd  kept  safe 
and  snug  inside  his  jacket  all  the  time." 

"Well,  that's  better  than  I'd  have  thought  of  him, 
too,"  said  Mr.  Trotter,  with  unwilling  admiration;  "but, 
mark  my  words,  he'll  come  to  a  bad  end  yet." 

Whether  the  boy  heard  these  complimentary  remarks 
or  not,  his  dark  firm  face  moved  no  more  than  one  of  the 
statues  which  some  of  these  very  men  were  to  set  up  in 
his  honor  years  later.  But  all  at  once  he  started  and 
looked  round  as  a  shrill  cry  of  distress  reached  his  ear, 
and  the  next  moment  he  was  flying  across  the  street  at 
full  speed,  with  a  flash  of  anger  on  his  face  which  made  it 
glow  like  heated  iron. 

Four  or  five  big,  coarse,  rough-looking  lads,  who  had 
been  hanging  round  the  corner  of  the  market-place,  had 
suddenly  pounced  upon  a  small,  thin,  pale-faced  boy.  evi- 
dently meaning  to  plunder  the  big  basket  under  the  weight 
of  which  he  was  staggering. 

"Leave  'em  alone— do!"  pleaded  the  poor  little  fellow; 
"  they're  for  mother,  and  she's  sick." 

"  Hold  yer  noise,  and  hand  over  them  things,"  growled 
.1  hulking  lout,  who  seemed  to  be  the  leader  of  the  gang, 
making  a  clutch  at  the  basket. 

But  just  at  that  moment  a  blow  like  the  stroke  of  a 
hammer  dashed  the  bully  to  the  ground,  bleeding  and 
half  stunned,  while  over  him  strode  Fighting  Bub.  with  a 
gleam  in  his  dark  gray  eyes  such  as  was  seen  there,  years 
later,  when  he  looked  through  the  rolling  smoke  of  the 
great  battle  that  decided  the  fate  of  Southern  Asia. 

Then,  without  waiting  for  the  rest  of  the  gang  to  attack 
him,  he  flew  in  among  them  like  a  tiger,  striking  right 
and  left  so  fiercely-  that  his  strong  brown  hands  seemed  to 
be  in  twenty  places  at  once. 

How  this  unequal  fight  might  have  ended  it  is  hard  to 
say;  for  while  Bob  held  his  own  gallantly  in   front,  t he- 
hulking  fellow  who  had  been  knocked  down  at  the  open- 
IIIL  of  the  fray  scrambled  to  his  feet  again,  and  prepared 
tack  the  young  champion  from  behind.     But  just  at 


that  moment  three  or  four  of  our  hero's  school-fellows 
seeing  a  fight  going  on,  and  their  chosen  leader,  "Fight- 
ing Bob,"  in  the  thick  of  it.  came  racing  up  at  full  speed. 

The  bullies  had  no  mind  to  await  this  reenforcement, 
and  disappeared  as  fast  as  they  could  down  a  dingy  by- 
street, while  Fighting  Bob  raised  from  the  ground,  as  ten- 
derly as  a  mother,  the  poor  little  fellow  whom  they  had 
been  tormenting. 

As  he  did  so  he  saw  a  hand  stretched  out  to  pick  up 
the  child's  overturned  basket,  and,  looking  up,  found  him- 
self face  to  face  with  a  tall,  upright,  keen-eyed  man  who 
looked  like  a  soldier.  A  soldier,  indeed,  he  was,  and  a 
famous  one — no  other  than  the  renowned  Colonel  John 
Blackadder,  who  had  charged  the  French  centre  at  Blen- 
heim, and  had  been  wounded  at  the  Duke  of  Marl  bor- 
ough's side  at  Oudenarde. 

"You're  a  brave  lad,  whoever  you  are,"  said  the  vet- 
eran. "  What's  your  name?" 

"Robert  Clive,"  answered  the  future  conqueror  of  In- 
dia, in  the  tone  of  a  general  commanding  an  army. 

"  Well,  you'll  fight  greater  battles  before  you've  clone, 
I'll  be  bound,"  rejoined  the  old  soldier,  nodding  his  gray 
head  approvingly.  "  I  shall  remember  your  name,  for  it 
will  be  heard  of  yet." 

The  Colonel  was  right,  for  both  he  and  all  Europe  heard 
enough  of  that  name  twenty  years  later,  when  Fighting 
Bob  came  home  from  the  East  as  Lord  Clive,  Baron  of 
Plassey,  and  cominander-in-chief  of  all  the  armies  of 
British  India. 

THE  LAMENT  OF  THE  ALLIGATOR, 

BY  MARTHA  CAVERNO  COOK. 

"  AT  T  HAT  trouble  cau  be  greater,'* 
T  T    Asks  a  frightened  alligator, 

"  Than  has  happened  to  our  family  of  late  ? 
My  brothers  and  my  cousins 
Have  been  massacred  by  dozens; 

And,  in  truth,  I  tear  the  same  unhappy  fate, 

"We  are  now  the  ruling  passion 

Of  those  who  follow  fashion 
Implicitly  in  every  latest  craze, 

Ami  the  money  market  caters 

To  this  taste  for  alligators, 
And  seeks  to  serve  us  up  in  tempting  wa^s. 

"What  makes  the  matter  worse  is — 

Besides  the  bags  and  purses 
Which  ingenious  wretches  make  from  out  our  skills^ 

Besides  the  boots  and  slippers — 

Our  teeth  (those  pearly  nippers) 
Are  set  with  gold,  and  worn  as  jewelled  pins. 

"If  they  catch  us  young  and  tender, 

Our  chances  are  as  slender 
As  if  our  precious  hides  were  tough  and  old ; 

For  they  killed  my  baby  sister, 

And,  before  we  really  missed  her, 
She  was  stuffed,  and  for  a  paper-weight  was  sold, 

"It  fairly  makes  me  shiver, 
When  I  crawl  from  out  the  river 

To  take  my  sweet  siesta  in  the  sun, 
To  think  of  all  the  dangers 
We  risk  from  sporting  strangers 

Who  murder  us  1'or  prolit  or  for  fun. 

'•  One  day  I  met  a  tourist ; 

His  aim  was  not  the  surest, 
But  he  limited  me  with  ardor  so  intense, 

In  a  momentary  madness, 

To  my  everlasting  sadness, 
I  had  to  eat  him  up— in  self-defence. 

"Now  it  seems  that  my  aggressor 
Was  an  erudite  professor. 
Engaged  iu  zoological  pursuit 
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Of  a  lucius  crocoililns 
(As  the  scientists  may  style  us), 
.lust  to  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot. 

"  So  I  might  have  goue  to  college 

With  this  man  of  wondrous  knowledge, 
And  beautified  a  scientific  room, 

Where  my  scaly  skin  for  ages, 

lu  the  company  of  sages, 
Would  have  carefully  preserved  its  youthful  bloom." 


WHY  THEY  GO  WEST. 

BY   ALICE   WELLINGTON  ROLLINS. 

"IT  T  HAT  lias  become  of  the  boy  who  used  to  run  away  to 
}  \  sea  ?  Not  long-  ago  he  was  a  prominent  feature  of 
our  social  life  and  literature,  but  he  has  run  away  in  good 
earnest  at  last,  and  it  is  long  since  we  have  heard  anything 
about  him.  Mothers  no  longer  tremble  lest,  at  the  very 
moment  when  Tom  seems  especially  appreciative  of  the 
buckwheats  of  home,  he  should  make  the  startling  an- 
nouncement, "  Father,  I  want  to  go  to  sea!"  But  what  is 
he  doing  now,  that  he  no  longer  cares  to  go  to  sea? 

For  the  mothers  still  tremble.  There  is  still  a  thunder- 
bolt that  may  fall  any  minute  on  their  hearts  from  the 
boys'  lips.  The  spirited,  adventurous  lad  who  longed  in 
the  olden  time  for  the  excitement  and  novelty  of  the  hard 
life  on  board  ship  still  longs  for  excitement  and  adventure 
of  some  kind.  Some  morning1,  when  he  too  appears  to  be 
very  much  absorbed  with  the  buckwheats,  there  will  fall 
quietly  from  his  lips  the  simple  announcement,  "Father, 
I  wish  you  would  let  me  go  West!'' 

West .'  into  the  country  of  Indians  and  rattlesnakes,  and 
cyclones  and  grasshoppers,  and  rough  people  and  disap- 
pointing crops,  and  hard  work  and  no  society — is  this  to 
be  the  end  of  their  ambition  for  their  boy  ? 

If,  however,  they  have  been  West  themselves  often 
enough,  and  to  the  right  places,  they  will  begin  to  under- 
stand the  boy's  point  of  view.  They  may  still  object  to 
his  going,  but  they  will  not  object  quite  so  seriously.  Not 
because  they  have  seen  such  desirable  results  from  Western 
ranching,  but  because  they  have  experienced  that  name- 
less fascination  of  Western  life  which  makes  them  capa- 
ble of  appreciating  the  boy's  feeling  about  it.  For  the 
singular  part  of  the  Western  craze  is  that  it  not  only  lasts, 
but  deepens  and  strengthens,  even  through  disappoint- 
ments and  repeated  failures.  The  boy  who  ran  away  to 
sea  usually  came  back  after  his  first  voyage  completely 
cured,  and  willing  to  take  up  any  life  that  was  not  on  the 
wild  rolling  wave.  But  the  boy  who  goes  West  rarely 
comes  back  to  the  East  again,  except  for  brief  and  impu- 
•  tient  visits. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  this  fondness  for 
'  the  prairie  comes  from  finding  the  work  less  difficult  or 
i  success  easier  than  the  young  ranchman  had  expected. 
On  the  contrary,  practical  ranching  is  far  harder  than  any 
;  one  who  has  not  tried  it  can  imagine;  and  probably  any 
!  great  success,  certainly  any  very  sudden  success,  is  the  rare 
exception.      On  the  other  hand,  the  explanation  of  a  good 
deal  of  the  fascination  undoubtedly  lies  in  the  fact  of  the 
.  young  man's  feeling  that  if  he  doesn't  succeed,  failure  at 
the  West  is  easier  to  bear  than  even  limited  success  at  the 
East.     To  be  young  and  poor  in  New  York,  with  refined 
;  and  expensive  tastes,  and   rich  acquaintances  doing  the 
things  you  would  like  to  do  but  can't  afford  to  do,  is  a 
trial  intensely  irritating  to  young  blood  full  01  spirit,  and 
I  feeling  in  itself  the  right  to  happiness  and  the  ability  to 
i  conquer  it.     At  the  West  you  cannot  make  much  dillVi 
i  ence  in  your  life  whether  you  are  making  money  or  losing 
it.     All  you  can  possibly  do  is  to  live  simply.     As  there 
is  no  Fifth  Avenue  to  aspire  to,  so  there  is  no  Tenth  Ave- 
nue to  be  looked  down  upon.     The  young  ranchman  who 
1    is  doing  pretty  well  cannot  "show  off''  in  anything  but 


his  bank  account  or  his  increased  acres  or  animals.  The 
young  ranchman  who  is  doing  very  badly  need  not  go  to 
bed  supperless,  as  he  would  have  to  in  New  York  if  he 
happened  to  be  without  money  in  his  pocket,  and  he  can 
crawl  into  his  bunk  at  night  with  an  infinite  cheerfulness 
born  of  the  comforting  thought  that  at  least  nobody  knows 
how  miserable  he  is. 

I  believe  this,  after  all,  to  be  the  great  factor  in  every 
young  man's  eagerness  to  try  the  West:  "At  least  if  I 
fail,  I  shall  not  be  mortified." 

To  be  sure,  this  apparently  desirable  phase  has  also  its 
drawback.  There  are  temptations  in  the  life  of  a  young 
man  in  a  big  city,  where  the  effort  to  "keep  up  appear- 
ances" leads  him  into  the  speculations  for  trying  to  make 
money  fast  which  are  so  apt  to  be  fatal  both  to  the  money 
and  to  the  young  man's  nature.  But  there  are  other 
temptations  on  the  prairie  of  exactly  the  opposite  kind, 
but  still  temptations;  the  temptation  to  grow  indifferent 
to  refinements  or  culture  or  grace;  to  think  it  of  no  con- 
sequence to  sit  down  to  dinner  with  clean  hands ;  and  hav- 
ing no  interests  but  one's  own  to  consider,  to  grow  ab- 
sorbed in  self,  indifferent  both  to  the  great  political  ex- 
citements moving  the  world,  and  to  those  opportunities 
for  daily  considering  the  comfort  of  other  individuals 
which  discipline  character  and  give  strength  as  well  as 
grace. 

But  granting  that  the  young  man  is  to  go,  what  is  it 
that  he  goes  to  ? 

Certainly  to  far  harder  work  than  he  anticipates. 
Whether  he  is  rich  or  poor,  he  ought  to  begin  prairie  ex- 
perience in  the  same  way,  with  the  practical  training  as  to 
its  simplest  details  without  which  he  cannot  hope  for  any 
great  success.  The  young  man  with  money  and  a  fancied 
taste  for  ranching  who  buys  a  ranch,  hires  a  foreman,  and 
then  settles  down  at  a  hotel  in  Denver,  or  Kansas  City, 
or  Omaha,  or  Tacoma,  with  the  praiseworthy  intention  of 
running  down,  or  up,  or  over  to  his  ranch  once  a  month 
or  so,  to  keep  "a  sharp  lookout''  on  the  management,  will 
never  succeed  in  ranch  life  nor  enjoy  it. 

He  must  begin  at  the  very  foundation,  with  herding 
sheep,  if  he  happens  to  have  chosen  a  sheep  ranch.  He 
will  be  expected  to  rouse  himself  before  dawn  from  his 
slumbers  in  a  rude  "bunk"  in  the  wall,  where,  neverthe- 
less, he  has  slept  extremely  well,  to  swallow  a  very  simple 
breakfast,  for  which,  however,  he  will  have  an  excellent 
appetite,  to  put  some  thick  slices  of  ham  between  some 
very  thick  slices  of  bread,  and  carry  them  in  his  pocket  or 
a  pail  for  the  lunch,  to  which  he  will  be  entitled  when  he 
finds,  if  the  day  is  bright,  that  he  can  put  his  foot  011  the 
shadow  of  his  head,  and  not  to  come  home,  however  foot- 
sore, hungry,  wet  with  rain,  or  threatened  with  sunstroke 
he  may  be,  till  just  before  sunset.  If  the  clay  is  bright  he 
starts  out  gayly,  rather  in  love  with  the  fine  air  and  the 
novelty  and  the  certainty  of  an  easy  day's  work.  For 
nothing  seems  simpler  than  to  lead  a  gently  wandering 
flock  to  the  right  spot  on  the  prairie,  somewhere  near  a 
clear  spring,  where  the  sheep  can  nibble  quietly  at  the 
plentiful  grass,  while  the  happy  herder  throws  himself  on 
the  ground,  pulls  out  an  illustrated  magazine  from  his 
pocket,  and  beguiles  the  time  with  amusing  or  elevating- 
literature. 

Alas  for  such  fond  hopes!  The  sun  grows  hotter  and 
hotter;  there  is  no  tree,  not  even  a  single  bush,  anywhere 
to  be  seen  for  miles  and  miles.  He  pulls  his  felt  hat  down 
over  his  eyes,  and  determines,  anyway,  to  forget  the  heat 
in  reading.  But  the  timid,  gentle  ln-rd,  that  seem  so  ab- 
sorbed in  feeding  and  to  move  so  slowly,  are  really  getting 
over  the  ground  remarkably  fast.  They  are  slipping  away 
from  him  before  he  knows  it,  and  he  must  pocket  his  maga- 
zine and  run  after  them. 

Ah  !  how  many  a  herder  have  I  seen — sometimes  a  mere 
lad,  sometimes  a  strong  young  fellow  of  twenty-five— 
come  home  at  night  from  a  first  day's  herding,  too  brave 
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to  complain,  but  with  feet  so  swollen  with  weariness  that 
it  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  possibly  start  out  again  the 
next  morning;  but  he  does,  and  perhaps  to  even  a  harder 
day.  The  sky  is  overcast;  the  youth  glances  about,  and 
decides  that  it  will  rain;  but  the  sheep  must  go,  and  he 
lias  a  vague  impression  that  lie  would  be  laughed  at  if  he 
took  his  umbrella.  There  seems  no  very  good  reason  why 
one  should  not  try  to  protect  one's  self  on  the  prairie  with 
umbrellas,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  the  "tender- 
foot" would  be  unmercifully  ridiculed  who  should  take 
one;  and  indeed  it  is  probable  that  the  very  first  breeze 
would  whirl  it  out  of  his  hand  in  a  minute,  and  that  even 
if  he  could  keep  hold  of  it  it  would  be  no  protection  against 
the  merciless  sheets  of  rain  that  pour  down  011  the  prairie 
when  it  does  rain. 

But  drenched  to  the  skin  though  he  may  be  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  must  not  go  back  to  the  ranch 
till  just  before  sunset.  He  used  to  think  that  a  ranch- 
man's life  was  infinitely  easier  than  a  farmer's;  but  he 
thinks  now  with  a  sigh  of  the  men  to  whom  farming  has 
become  the  most  lady-like  of  pursuits  with  the  invention 
of  machines  that  do  all  the  hard  work.  But  worse  trials 
are  in  store:  thei-e  are  signs  of  the  dreaded  "scab"  in  the 
herd,  and  every  individual  sheep  must  be  dipped  in  a  hor- 


rid preparation  of  tobacco 
that  nearly  kills  the  herder 
if  it  saves  the  herd. 

Then  there  are  the  busy 
seasons  of  lambing  and 
shearing,  when  the  men  are 
often  up  all  night.  And 
oh,  to  go  out  now  with  a 
herd  of  lambs,  skipping, 
frisking,  dancing,  running, 
each  in  a  different  direction, 
perfectly  tireless,  and  liking 
110  playfellow  so  well  as  the 
poor  herder,  who  leaps  and 
plunges  and  runs,  and  only 
fires  them  with  still  greater 
energy  to  defeat  him ! 

Then  there  are  the  dread- 
ed prairie  fires,  when  110 
man  on  the  ranch  must 
think  of  sitting  down  till 
the  fire  is  out,  though  it  may 
rage  for  hours;  and  the  ter- 
rific thunder-showers,  per- 
haps in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  when  all  hands  must 
turn  out  to  protect  the  sheep, 
from  the  floods  of  rain.  For 
sheep  are  the  most  delicate 
animals  in  the  world;  if  one 
falls  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
with  his  back  down,  he  can- 
not pick  himself  up.  and  he 
will  die  in  a  few  hours.  If 
you  miss  two  or  three  from 
the  herd  after  you  think 
they  are  all  safely  corralled 
for  the  night,  you  must  go 
back  on  the  range  and  hunt 
them  up;  for  a  ranchman 
never  becomes  so  hardened 
to  his  thousands  of  creatures 
as  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
fate  of  one. 

Then  if  anything  hap- 
pens to  make  them  all  rush 
together,  the  chances  are- 
that  many  of  them  will  die 
from  the  crowding  against. 

each  other,  so  that  when  the  great  blocks  of  rock-salt  were 
put  out  on  the  range,  herders  had  to  be  stationed  near 
them  on  horseback  to  prevent  the  eager  sheep  from  rush- 
ing too  violently  toward  the  coveted  delicacy.  And  in 
winter  there  are  the  snow-storms;  they  are  not  violent, 
as  a  rule,  though  this  last  winter  they  have  been  unusual- 
ly severe:  but  the  slow,  quiet,  innocent  little  flakes  are 
like  the  slow,  quiet,  innocent  little  sheep — capable  of  work- 
ing infinite  mischief.  And  often  in  these  storms  the  men 
are  up  all  night,  relieving  each  other  at  intervals,  keeping 
the  herds  clear  of  the  accumulating  drifts. 

Yes,  it  is  a  hard  life.  Even  when,  the  young  ranchman 
comes  to  the  dignity  of  having  sheep  of  his  own,  he  will 
hardly  have  any  easier  time ;  for  then,  in  addition  to  shar- 
ing much  of  the  hard  work  with  In's  men,  he  lias  all  the 
responsibility,  and  all  the  disappointments  of  fluctuations- 
in  the  market. 

Then  what  are  the  compensations  ? 

Truly,  it  is  hard  to  say.  The  word  "fascination"  alone 
explains  the  charm  that  the  life,  for  all  its  wildness,  has 
for  even  the  most  cultivated.  It  is  easier  to  particularize- 
the  difficulties  than  the  pleasures,  but  the  advantages  may 
perhaps  be  summed  up  for  the  anxious  mother  in  the  one' 
sentence,  "Your  boy  will  like  it." 
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RUTH'S  CRAZY  QUILT. 

BY  SYDNEY  DAYRE. 

I'VE  passed!  I've  passed!  Only  one  more  year  of 
si  ndv,  and  then— no  more  hard  work  for  poor  old  mo- 
iher!"  Ruth  flung  down  her  books,  and  threw  her  arms 
around  her  mother's  neck.  "Mr.  Blake  has  promised  me 
:i  si-hoc  '1  next  year  with  good  pay.  Sit  down,  mother ;  you 
slia'n't  do  another  thing  to-night.  I'll  get  tea.  Here, 
Cneket— won't  Cricket  have  plenty  of  new  shoes  when 
sisters  making  plenty  of  money?"  And  the  lively  girl 
lifted  the  little  one  to  her  shoulder,  and  seizing  a  pail, 
(Inured  out  to  the  spring,  singing, 

"Hide  a  fine  horse  to  ISunbury  Oo 

She  was  the  very  picture  of  girlish  health  and  happi- 
ness. Happiness  in  spite  of  her  life  of  struggle,  for  those 
who  know  can  tell  that  few  things  in  life  bring  more  joy 
than  the  overcoming  of  difficulties  through  the  strength 
of  the  blessings  of  a  loving  heart  and  fresh  young  courage 
.-ind  energy,  all  borne  up  by  bounding  health.  For  years 
Ruth  had  shared  as  far  as  possible  all  her  mother's  cares, 
always  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  she  could  bring 
her  own  earnings  for  the  general  help,  little  dreaming 
how  far  the  every-day  help  given  by  her  sunny  sweet- 
ness of  temper  and  her  bright  hopefulness  went  in  light- 
ening the  load. 

"I'll  frow  oo  in,"  said  the  merry  youngster,  as  she  set 
him  down  beside  the  spring.  "Zen  oo  be  a  bid  fls."  He 
gave  her  a  little  push,  but  she  just  then  stooped  to  the 
u;itrr,  and  he  lost  his  balance.  With  a  little  scream  he 
seized  her  arm  as  she  quickly  turned  to  catch  hold  of  him, 
and  Ruth  never  could  tell  how  it  came  about,  but  the  sud- 
den weight,  coining  in  a  manner  for  which  she  was  not 
prepared,  caused  her  to  miss  her  footing.  With  a  desper- 
ate effort  she  managed  to  swing  the  child  back  upon  the 
grass,  but  in  doing  so  she  fell  heavily  upon  the  edges  of 
the  stones  which  bordered  the  spring. 

"No,  mother,  I'm  not  much  hurt;  don't  be  frightened," 
as  her  mother  ran  out  at  sound  of  Cricket's  cries.  But 
her  face  was  white,  and  she  could  not  stand  up,  much  less 
walk.  She  was  obliged  to  wait  until  some  of  the  near- 
est neighbors  came  and  carried  her  in. 

"  I'll  just  lie  down  for  an  hour  or  two,"  she  said,  trying 
to  laugh  and  to  hide  the  pain  she  was  suffering.  But 
hours  passed  into  days  and  days  into  weeks  of  the  holi- 
days which  were  to  have  been  so  full  of  delightful  recre- 
ation and  of  help  for  mother.  The  doctor  came  and 
•,vent,  but  never  looked  encouraging  as  she  would  say, 
"To-morrow  I  can  sit  up;  yes,  to-morrow  I  surely  must 
be  up,  I  have  so  much  to  do  before  school  begins  in  the 
fall." 

And  the  summer  was  almost  gone,  when  one  day  she 
looked  suddenly  up  into  his  face.  "  Doctor,  do  you  know 
that  school  begins  the  week  after  next  ?" 

"I  believe  it  does,  Ruth." 

"And  I'm  not  getting  strong  very  fast.  Vacation  is  al- 
most gone.  I  can't  help  that  now;  but — how  am  I  going 
to  school  if  I  am  not  stronger  ?" 

He  looked  pityingly  at  her  without  any  answer. 

"  Doctor,  can't  I  begin  school  when  it  opens  J" 

"  No,  my  dear,"  he  said,  gently. 

'•  Then  when?" 

He  could  not  bear  the  look  of  appealing  misery  with 
which  she  gazed  in  his  face,  as  if  waiting  a  sentence  of  life 
•or  death. 

"Oh,  some  time.  Soon;  yes,  very  soon,  my  dear  tie 
I,  soothingly.  "  Be  a  patient,  brave  girl  until  you  are 
well  again."  He  went  out  of  the  room. 

"Mother!  mother!"  she  cried,  in  an  agony  of  disinav. 
as  the  tender  face  appeared  at  the  door.  "What  does 
he  mean  ?  When  can  I  go  to  school  ?  When  can  I  be 
lielpiug  you  again  ?" 


The  loving  arms  went  around  and  drew  her  close.  ' '  Oh. 
my  daughter!  my  darling!  the  good  Lord  knows  when. 
Try  to  bear  it  for  His  sake  and  for  mine." 

"  Mother" — her  face  was  pressed  against  her  shoulder — 
"  will  it  be  long  ?" 

"I'm  afraid  so,  dear." 

"Will  it  be  months  ;" 

"  Perhaps." 

"Years  ?" 

No  answer  came. 

And  then  Ruth  turned  herself,  body,  mind,  and  soul, 
to  the  wall,  and  felt  as  if  all  the  joy  had  gone  out  of  the 
world.  There  was  no  brightness  in  the  sunshine,  no  col- 
or in  the  flowers,  and  no  music  in  tf le  voice  of  the  birds. 
Nothing  was  left  in  it  but  hopeless  days  of  pain  and 
weariness  for  her,  and  drag  and  drudgery  for  her  mother. 

"It  would  have  been  better  for  us  all  if  I  had  been 
taken  away  at  once,"  she  said  one  day.  "  I  used  to  think 
I  could  turn  everything  into  gold  for  you,  mother.  But 
that  was  when  I  was  well,  and  thought  the  world  was  full 
of  gold,"  she  added,  bitterly. 

"You  keep  all  your  gold  away  from  me  now,  Ruthie," 
said  her  mother,  shaking-  her  head  sorrowfully. 

"I  haven't  any  gold  left,  mother;  I  only  give  you  more 
trouble,  when  my  heart  is  aching  to  do  something  for  you, 
and  it  cuts  me  like  a  knife  to  see  you  work  so  hard." 

"You  can  do  it  yet,  dear.  I  used  to  find  half  my  cour- 
age in  your  cheery  smile  and  your  cheery  ways.  It's 
hard  to  lose  them  when  I  seem  to  need  them  most,  daugh- 
ter." 

Ruth  knew  it,  and  began  wondering  if  it  would  not  be 
better  to  try  to  help  in  little  things,  now  that  the  great 
things  were  gone  beyond  her  reach.  Mother's  dear  face 
and  the  affection  of  the  little  ones  who  came  around  her 
with  soft  cooings  of,  "Poor  sister  Ruthie!"  were  some- 
thing to  be  thankful  for  yet. 

"Give  me  the  stockings  to  mend,  mother."  It  tired 
her  at  first,  but  she  found  it  pleasant  to  be  busy  again. 
She  had  her  lounge  brought  into  the  family  room,  having 
fully  made  up  her  heroic  little  mind  that  she  would  smile 
for  mother  if  she  could  never  do  anything  else. 

"I  used  to  do  a  great  deal  of  that  sort  of  thing,"  her 
mother  said,  as  Ruth  finished  her  mending  by  working  a 
rose-bud  in  satin  stitch  on  the  front  of  one  of  Cricket's 
stumpy  little  stockings. 

"Let  me  have  their  best  stockings,  mother.  I've  read 
that  it's  the  fashion  for  children  to  wear  embroidered 
stockings,  so  ours  shall  be  very  stylish." 

The  soft,  pretty  work  seemed  just  suited  to  her  strength, 
and  she  amused  herself  by  ornamenting  the  stockings 
with  delicate  flowers  and  traceries  worthy  of  appearing 
on  far  liner  hosiery  than  that  of  the  little  country 
children. 

"Look  what  I  have  found  for  you!"  said  her  mother, 
when  these  were  done. 

Ruth  exclaimed  in  delight  over  the  bundle  of  bright 
silks  and  velvets,  and  began  busying  herself  trying  how 
the  pretty  things  could  be  wrought  into  things  still  pret- 
tier. She  had  seen  little  fancy-work,  but  the  children 
brought  flowers,  and  with  patient  fingers,  now  no  longer 
round  and  firm  and  ruddy  as  formerly,  but  thin  and  deli- 
cate, she  copied  the  daisies  and  pansies  and  lilacs  until 
they  almost  seemed  to  stand  out  from  the  silk.  With  little 
aim  but  to  pass  away  the  long  hours,  she  worked  piece 
after  piece,  and  her  mother  was  fond  of  looking'  them 
over  and  declaring  they  were  as  pretty  as  water- color 
paintings,  which  indeed  they  were. 

"  Ess,  ma'am,  Oofie  done  "e'  posies  on  my  tockies.  S'e 
dess  sew  'em  on  wiv  a  needle  V  fred.  I'll  so  oo." 

Ruth  from  her  couch  could  hear  Cricket  chatting  very 
freely  with  some  one  at  the  door,  and  called  her  mother, 
who  presently  brought  in  a  lady,  followed  by  Cricket 
with  one  bare  foot,  the  stocking  of  which  he  held  up  for 
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inspection,  in  happy  disregard  of  its  streaks  and  stains. 
The  visitor  sat  down  beside  Ruth,  saying: 

"I  have  been  staying  for  a  few  days  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  I  saw  on  Sunday  some  embroidered  stockings 
on  some  little  tots,  the  prettiest  I  have  ever  seen— the 
embroidery.  I  mean,  and  the  tots  too,"  she  laughed,  as 
Cricket  still  pressed  his  stocking  upon  the  general  aiu -n 
tion.  "  And  some  one  told  me  that  if  I  came  here  I  could 
see  the  person  who  worked  them.  You  poor  child,  how 
long  have  you  been  lying  here  ?" 

The  face  was  so  bright  and  kind,  the  pressure  of  her 
hand  so  warm,  and  the  voice  had  such  a  ring  of  earnest 
interest,  that  Ruth  felt  encouraged  to  tell  all  about  her 
great  trouble,  and  of  all  the  trouble  growing  out  of  it,  and 
to  show  her  the  other  stockings;  and  she  even  ventured  | 
(so  little  did  her  visitor  seem  like  a  fashionable  lady,  or 
at  least  like  Ruth's  idea  of  a  fashionable  lady)  to  look 
curiously  at  a  wonderful  bag  she  carried. 

"Crazy  patchwork,  you  see.  Did  you  ever  make 
any  ?" 

Crazy  indeed  it  looked.  Bits  of  silk  of  all  colors  and 
shades,  square,  round,  three-cornered,  oblong — every  shape 
or  no  shape  at  all— were  pieced  together  in  a  style  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  old-fashioned  ideas  of  careful  mea- 
surement and  straight  seams.  And  from  each  piece  a 
quaint  bit  of  needle-work  peeped  out— a  cat's  head,  or  a 
squatty  teapot,  or  a  sheaf  of  wheat,  or  an  autumn-tinted 
leaf,  or  what  not,  all  joined  by  stitches  of  various  pat- 
terns, on  which  Ruth's  eyes  fastened. 

"No,  I  never  saw  anything  so  beautiful,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Hill  wanted  some  stockings  embroidered.  She 
came  again,  and  came  often,  as  she  grew  more  and  more 
interested  in  the  young  girl,  and  at  last,  in  wishing  her 
good-by,  handed  her  ten  dollars,  and  told  her  to  work  her 
best  work  on  the  silk  pieces  she  should  send  her. 

She  worked  through  the  fall  and  winter  months,  find- 
ing her  fingers  more  skilful  and  her  fancy  more  fertile  as 
she  went  on.  She  had  also  begun  putting  together  her 
own  bits  of  work. 

"I'll  make  a  pincushion  of  crazy  patchwork,"  she  said 
to  her  mother. 

But  it  grew  fast;  and  she  next  said,  "It  will  be  big 
enough  for  a  bag — a  good-sized  bag,  too  !"  Then,  "It  will 
make  a  lovely  sofa-pillow." 

After  that  she  rolled  and  basted  it  up  to  keep  it  clean  as 
she  worked  at  intervals  upon  it,  grafting  in  piece  after 
piece,  beautified  by  the  daintiest  work  her  hands  could  do. 

"There's  a  carriage  coming  up  the  hill.  Who  can 
it  be  ;•" 

Ruth  looked  up  from  the  apple  blossom  she  was  shading 
with  infinite  painstaking,  and  stared  with  the  others  at 
the  unusual  sight. 

"It's  stopping  here — yes.  It's  Mrs.  Hill!"  The  next 
moment  she  held  Ruth's  hands  in  a  firm  clasp. 

"Ruth,  I've  come  to  take  you  home  with  me.  Will 
you  go  ?" 

Ruth  looked  in  her  face  in  blank  amazement.  "I! 
Such  as  I  to  go  anywhere !''  She  laughed,  and  then  cried. 

"  My  dear  child,  I've  got  it  all  arranged  so  that  you  can 
make  the  journey  without  pain  or  injury.  There  is  to  be 
j  a  great  exhibition  of  art  work  in  the  city,  and  I  want  all 
your  work  to  send  to  it;  and  I  want  you  to  try  change  of 
air,  if  your  mother  can  spare  you.  I  have  found  just  what 
I  want,"  said  Mrs.  Hill,  looking  over  Ruth's  beautiful  em- 
broidery with  great  satisfaction;  "something  different 
from  every  one  else's  work.  I  did  not  send  you  a  single 
pattern,  because  I  wanted  you  to  work  out  your  own  id' •,»-. 
Fairies  might  have  done  this." 

Last  of  all  Ruth  unrolled  her  crazy  patchwork— a  bun- 
dle which  had  not  been  undone  for  months. 
"  H"re,  mother,  I  have  made  this  for  you." 
It  had  grown  into  bedquilt  size,  and  was  heavy  with  its 
•weight  of  exquisite  needle-work.     Into  it  she  had  wrought 


everything  in  the  way  of  lovely  model  or  original  fancy 
which  had  come  to  her  during  these  months  of  patient 
waiting.  Upon  it  her  mother  could  read  a  history  which 
brought  tears  to  her  eyes;  to  any  one  else  it  was  a  study 
for  more  than  one  pleasant  hour. 

"This  must  go  too, "said  Mrs.  Hill,  very  decidedly.  "  I 
want  to  show  it;  it  will  make  a  sensation." 

This  is  what  mother  found  in  a  letter  from  Ruth  about 
six  weeks  after  she  went  away.  A  little  bit  of  paper  had 
fallen  from  it,  which  waited  for  notice  until  the  letter  was 
read : 

— So  you  see  that  is  ninety  dollars  for  the  work  Mrs. 
Hill  sent  me.  And,  oh  !  mother  darling,  I've  sold  your 
quilt — the  quilt  I  have  been  eighteen  months  making  for 
you,  and  which  I  thought  you'd  keep  all  your  life;  but  I 
know  you'll  forgive  me.  For  that  is  the  reason  I  am 
sending  you  a  check  for  three  hundred  and  ninety  dollars, 
mother — yes,  indeed!  Three  hundred  dollars  for  a  crazy 
quilt!  Just  think  how  much  money  these  city  folks  must 
have!  And  they  all  say  it  is  not  a  bit  too  much  for  the 
work  on  it. 

"The  way  it  came  about:  Mrs.  Hill  sent  it  to  the  exhi- 
bition with  the  other  things,  and  one  day  she  told  me  that 
a  lady  had  offered  three  hundred  dollars  for  it.  I  knew 
you'd  be  thankful  enough  for  the  money,  mother,  but  I 
told  them  about  the  bits  of  your  wedding  things  and  grand- 
mother's dress  and  the  scrap  of  father's  army  coat,  and 
the  lady  said  I  could  take  those  out.  So  I'm  very  busy 
just  now  putting  other  pieces  in  their  place,  and  you  may 
be  very  sure  I'm  putting  my  very  best  work  upon  it,  when 
she  is  paying  me  so  much  money.  So,  mother,  look  and  see 
if  you  ever  thought  such  a  little  bit  of  paper  could  ever 
mean  such  a  heap  of  money.  And  show  it  to  Jack  and 
Polly  and  Cricket;  they'll  hardly  believe  it,  but  you  try 
to  make  them  understand.  And,  oh,  darling  mother,  I'm 
helping  you  after  all !" 

Polly  danced  about,  and  Jack  flung  his  hat  up  to  the 
ceiling,  and  Cricket  rolled  over  on  the  floor,  while  mother 
wiped  her  eyes,  and  wondered  if  the  dear  daughter  would 
not  come  home  very  soon  now. 

But  she  did  not.  Spring  grew  into  summer,  and  Cricket, 
who  had  begun  to  believe  that  pretty  things  were  made 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  copying  in  silk  embroidery,  mourn- 
ed over  every  new  leaf  or  bud  or  flower  which  he  brought 
in,  and  Ruth  not  there  to  admire  and  "sew  it."  Summer 
wore  away,  and  latterly  Ruth  had  not  said  one  word  abc  mt 
coming  home.  How  long  those  days  seemed  ! 

"Somebody's  coming!  Hooyah  !  hooyah  !"  shouted 
Cricket  one  afternoon  in  late  August.  Once  more  a  car- 
riage was  making  its  way  up  the  hill. 

"It's  Ruth!"  screamed  Jack,  rushing  in.  "I  saw  her 
face.  Give  me  a  chair  to  help  her  out."  He  seized  one, 
and  tore  down  the  path,  with  Cricket  toddling  after.  Mo- 
ther would  have  followed,  but  sat  down  with  trembling 
limbs  on  the  door-step.  Some  one  else  was  coming  too — 
some  young  person,  for  she  was  running  up  to  the  house 
with  light-stepping  feet;  and  then  mother's  eyes  dimmed, 
and  her  strength  seemed  gone,  for  it  was  Ruth's  own 
bright  face  which  looked  lovingly  into  hers,  and  Ruth's 
arms  which  held  her  up. 

"Oh,  mother,  here  I  am.  Look  at  me.  I'm  well  again, 
and  strong,  and  come  home  to  help  you  at  last." 

"All  the  gold  has  come  back  to  me,"  she  said  on  the 
morning  when  she  was  going  again  to  resume  the  studies 
she  loved  and  to  carry  out  her  old  cherished  plans. 

"Refined  gold  now.  dear."  answered  her  mother,  as  she 
looked  in  the  sweet  face,  and  could  read  there  much  which 
only  the  two  years  of  patient  suffering  could  have  written. 
"Ah,  Ruth,  if  you  hadn't  settled  yourself  to  stocking- 
mending  when  you  could  do  nothing  else,  this  might  never 
have  come  about." 
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PERCHING  BIRDS. 

BY  SARAH  COOPER. 

COME  of  our  most  attractive  birds  belong  among  the 
O   -Perchers."     Here  are  placed  the  sparrows.  su- 

es"  r,,bins.  wrens,  humming-birds,  and  other  favorites  of 
(im.  Qelds  and  gardens.     Birds  of  this  class  hve  in  pairs 
,,,,1   mostly  build   their  nests  in  trees,  displaying 
skill  in  their  construction.     Then-  slender,  flexible  toes 


lie  winter,  when  most  other  birds  have  left  us,  it  is  a  gen- 

ral  favorite.  Snow-birds  mostly  go  to  Canada  and  other 
lorthern  countries  in  summer  to  raise  their  young  ones. 

'heir  nests  are  made  on  the  ground,  near  the  root  of  a 

heltering  tree. 
Our  pretty  yellow-birds,  or  goldfinches,  also  stay  with 

is  through  the  cold  weather,  but  their  appearance  at  this. 

eason  is  so  altered  by  their  plain  winter  garb  that  th.-y 
are  scarcely  recognized  as  the  same  bird,  and  we  might 
easily  fancy  that -the  yellow-birds  had  all  left  us.  With 

,he  early  spring  flowers  they  again  assume  their  gay 
coats  of  yellow  and  black,  cheering  the  landscape  with 
their  bright  color,  and  delighting  us  with  their  sweet, 
songs.  These  birds  are  fond  of  thistle  seeds,  and  they 
quickly  tear  to  pieces  the  downy  tufts  to  obtain  them. 

Notice  the  peculiar,  crooked  beak  of  the  cross-bill  in  the 
picture.     This  was  formerly  looked  upon  as  a  deformity, 

out  an  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  the  bird  shows 

that  its  bill  is  well  suited  to  tear  in  pieces  pine  cones  in 

order  to  reach  the  seeds  which  form  its  food.      Clinging  to- 


»%  >  -  V  ri 

SUMMER  YELLOW-BIRDS. 

with  long  claws  are  well  suited  to  these  delicate  labors 
and  their  legs  are  so  weak  that  these  dainty,  gracefu 
birds  have  a  habit  of  hopping  instead  of  walking. 

The  pretty  little  song-sparrows  are  among  the  common 
est  of  our  summer  visitors.  Their  cheery,  melodious  not 
is  repeated  over  and  over  through  the  long  spring  day 
from  early  in  the  morning  until  nearly  dark.  Thei 
snug  little  nests  are  generally  hidden  away  in  a  grassy 


THE   CROSS-BILL. 

bank,  or  placed  on  some  low  vine  or  bush,  the  male  car- 
rying the  materials  for  building  it,  while  the  female 
weaves  the  nest.  He  is  attentive  to  his  mate,  and  when 
their  home  is  completed,  and  she  sits  contentedly  upon 
her  eggs,  he  brings  her  food,  and  lingers  near  by  to  cheer 
her  with  his  song. 

The  snow-bird  is  also  one  of  the  sparrows.       Coming 
with  the  first  cold  weather,  and  staying  with  us  through 


TWO-HORNED    IIORNBILL    FEEDING 
ITS    MATE. 


a  twig  of  the  pine-tree  with  one  foot,  it  grasps  a  cone  with? 
the  other,  then  inserting  its  bill  underneath  the  scales,  it 
pries  them  apart  by  a  sideways  motion  of  the  mandibles, 
and  scoops  out  the  seeds  with  its  tongue. 

Cross-bills  are  bright,  happy  birds.  They  fly  in  small 
flocks,  often  visiting  our  gardens  and  flitting  among  the 
evergreens,  but  their  movements  are  very  quick,  and  they 
will  dart  off  as  unexpectedly  as  they  came. 

The  nest-building  habits  of  the  two-horned  hornbill  are 
exceedingly  odd,  as  you  will  suspect  from  the  picture. 
Having  selected  a  hollow  tree,  the  female  takes  her  place 
within  the  hole,  and  makes  a  nest  of  her  own  feathers, 
while  the  male,  from  the  outside,  plasters  up  the  hole 
with  mud,  leaving  only  a  small  opening  for  the  beak  of 
the  imprisoned  female.  Through  this  hole  she  is  fed  by 
her  mate  until  her  young  family  is  fully  fledged,  and  she^ 
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BIRD-OF-PARADISE. 


requires  so  much  food  that  it  is  no  slight  task  to  keep  her 
.supplied. 

Birds-of-paradise  li\re  only  in  New  Guinea  and  neigh- 
boring' islands,  and  there  twenty  different  species  are 
found.  The  ordinary  birds-of -paradise  most  familiar  to 


us  are  largely  destroyed  for  the  plumes  of  downy  golden 
feathers  growing  beneath  their  wings.  The  natives  who 
capture  them  usually  cut  off  their  legs;  hence  the  mistaken 
notion  was  formerly  held  that  these  birds  had  no  legs, 
that  they  suspended  themselves  by  their  long  feathers,  and 
that  they  never  touched  the  earth  while  alive. 

Another  interesting  bird  of  the  eastern  hemisphere  is 
the  bower-bird  in  Australia.  Its  chief  peculiarity  con- 
sists in  the  curious  bowers  which  it  builds  of  branches 
and  twigs  closely  interwoven.  The  bowers  are  entirely 
separate  from  their  nests,  and  are  used  only  as  play- 
grounds, where  these  birds  meet  apparently  to  display 
their  charms  to  the  birds  whose  affections  they  wish  to  win. 
The  entrance  is  brushed  perfectly  clean,  and  decorated 
with  bright  pebbles,  shells,  feathers,  little  bleached  skele- 
tons, and  other  ornamental  articles,  which  must  often 
have  been  carried  for  a  long  distance. 

Our  Baltimore  oriole  is  a  gay  bird,  with  rich  orange  and 
black  colors.  The  female  bird  has  the  same  markings  as 
the  male,  in  duller  tints,  and  a  pair  of  these  birds  forms  a 
handsome  ornament  to  a  lawn.  The  males  arrive  first 
from  the  South,  and  are  not  joined  by  the  females  until  a 
week  later.  The  males  are  then  full  of  song,  and  devote 
themselves  to  wooing  and  trying  to  secure  a  mate. 

The  nest  of  the  Baltimore  oriole,  like  the  robin's  nest, 
is  placed  near  the  house,  and  is  suspended  from  two  or 
more  twigs  by  strings  and  threads.  Through  these  threads 
is  woven  a  sort  of  coarse  cloth  into  the  form  of  a  pouch, 
and  iuside  is  placed  the  true  nest  of  fine  grass  or  hair. 


THE   TWILIGHT   ELF.— BY  J.  M.  L. 


WHEN  the  Sun.  in  his  white  cloud  nightcap. 
Gets  tired,  and  says,  "Good-night," 
And  sinks,  where  the  sky  is  reddest, 
Completely  out  of  sight, 

And  the  man.  with  his  torch  and  ladder, 

Goes  tramping  up  and  down, 
Setting  the  lamps  a-glowing 

And  flickering  through  the  town, 

Then  the  little  Twilight  Elfin, 
With  a  laugh  and  a  merry  smile, 

Slips  out  from  his  cosy  corner, 
And  travels  many  a  mile. 


O'er  land  and  water  goes  he, 
This  elf.  with  his  face  so  mild, 

And  as  he  goes  he  kisses 
The  eyes  of  each  tired  child. 

As  soon  as  the  kiss  has  fallen. 
They  follow  the  drowsy  god; 

They  "climb  up  the  Dream-land  ladder, 
And  reach  the  Land  of  Nod. 

Then  all  night  long  they  travel— 
The  journey  wondrous  seems — 

The  elfin  still"  beside  them, 
A-whisperiug,  "Pleasant  dreams." 
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Ten  O'clock* 


jhe  Children  drone  T? 

aTn  sing-song  tone, 
The  Masters  shoes  creakon  the  Floor . 

They're  bak  ing  Pies 

At  Home,  and  Flies  QOOJ. 

Buzz  in  and  out  the  open  Door 

taeafhfr 

The  Beds  are  made: 

The  Pant  are  laid 
Out  in  the  pleasant  Sun  to  dry. 

Good  Gretchen  takes 

SomeDuugh,  and  makes, 
For  littej^o/w,  a  Saucer  Pie.  KP 


are  five  girls  in  our 
family,  two  older  than 
myself  (I  am  eight*  and 
the  others  younger. 
Our  home  is  at  the  head 
of  Lake  Superior,  and 
is  a  lovely  place  iu  sum- 
mer, when  the  bay  is 
free  from  i<-e.  and  we 
can  fro  boa  ting.  .Across 
the  bay  is  Minnesota 
Point,  which  is  a  beau- 
tiful place  for  picnic 
l>:irties,  as  also  is  a  nice 
point  a  little  farther 
distant,  in  our  own 
state.  Some  of  the 
largest  boats  on  the 
lake  visit  this  place  in 
the  shipping  season, 
loaded  with  coal  and 
iron.  My  papa  is  the 
editor  of  the  Superior 
Times,  and  my  oldest 
sister  sets  type  f<>r  him. 
I  have  for  pets  two  cats 
and  some  chickens, 
which  I  help  take  care 
of.  I  go  to  school,  and 
study  grammar,  spell- 
ing, reading,  arithme- 
tic, and  writing,  and 
like  my  teacher  very 
much. 

ALICE  CART  C. 


ALLEGHENY, 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  am  twelve  years  old. 
I  live  in  the  city.  I  have 
two  big  brothers  and 
one  sister.  I  do  not  go 
to  school ;  I  study  at 
home .  I  have  three  pet 
rabbits,  named  Pink, 
Tod,  and  Dr.  Tanner. 
NELLIE  MAY  M. 


TO  BEGIN  IN'  THK  NEXT  NTMBER: 

FALSE    WITNESS. 

A   SERIAL  STORY. 

By  LUCY  C.  LILLIE, 
AUTHOR  or  "NAN,"  "ROLF  HOUSE,"  "Jo's 

1  TI-oRTUNITT,"  ETC. 

Our  readers  will  hail  with  delight  the  announce- 
ment '  >l'a  new  s.-rial  by  Mrs.  LILLIE,  whose  charm- 
ing stories  have  won  her  an  enviable  place  in  the 
admiration  and  affection  of  thousands  of  young 
people. 

••False  Witness"  will  present  characters  as  life- 
like, and  an  interest  as  fascinating,  as  any  of  the 
author's  previous  works,  while  the  task  of  illus- 
trating the  story  has  been  entrusted  to  the  dex- 
terous and  sympathetic  pencil  of  Miss  ALICE  BAR- 
BER, whose  charming  work  in  "  Rolf  House"  will 
be  remembered  by  those  who  read  that  story. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

RED  LIIIN,  OHIO. 

I  have  two  dolls  ;  their  names  are  Lottie  and 
Lizzie.  I  have  a  scrap-book  and  a  wagon.  I 
study  geography,  arithmetic,  and  Third  Reader. 
s.mta  I'liius  brought  me  at  Christmas  a  pair  of 
gold  bran-lets  and  a  picture.  I  have  one  sister 
me  brother.  I  have  a  pet  dog.  I  had  a  kit- 
u-n.  and  it  died.  I  go  to  school  every  day. 

MAGGIE  F. 


NBWBURYPORT,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  take  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE,  and  like  it  very  much.  This  is  the  first 
letter  I  have  written  to  you.  I  have  only  one 
sister :  her  name  is  May.  I  have  only  one  pet. 
:  :id  that  is  a  large  cat,  yellow  and  white,  and  his 
name  is  Dandelion  :  we  call  him  Dandy  for  short. 
I  am  a  little  boy  named  Henry.  I  go  to  school, 
and  like  it  very  much.  I  am  nine  years  old. 

HENRT  P.  R. 


SUPERIOR,  WISCONSIN. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— We  have  taken  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  since  Christinas,  and  like  it  very 
much,  especially  "Jo's  Opportunity,"  which  my 
oldest  sister  reads  aloud  to  us :  I  say  us,  as  there 


CAVE  SPRING,  GEORGIA. 

I  live  near  the  pretty 
little  village  of  Cave 
Spring.  It  has  a  cave 
and  a  spring,  from 
which  it  gets  its  name. 

In  the  summer  boarders  come  from  further  south 
to  enjoy  this  pretty  place.  I  have  one  dog,  named 
Grab;  he  is  a  bad  dog.  I  have  taken  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  two  years ;  mother  gave  it  to 
me  for  a  Christmas  present.  I  am  nine  years  old. 
I  wish  some  boy  ot  my  age  would  write  in  the 


Post-office  l!ox  to  me. 


ELBERT  J. 


Having  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  some 
time,  and  read  letters  from  many  children,  I 
thought  I  too  would  write.  I  am  very  fond  of 
books ;  those  I  like  best  are  Louisa  M.  Alcott's 
works.  Longfellow's  poems,  and  Diekens's  novels 
iiny  favorite  being  Old  Curiosity  Shop}.  I  should 
be  very  happy  if  some  girls  of  my  age  (thirteen 
years)  would  write  to  me,  and  I  will  answer 
promptly.  EMILY  SHIELDS, 

:)  (  •  illins  Block,  Woodburn  Street, 

East  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  thought  I  would  write 
and  tell  you  about  the  "Pop-corn  Man."  That 
is  what  he  is  called,  because  he  has  a  very  large 
wairnn.all  hung  around  the  top  with  white  and 
yellow  paper  to  wrap  the  balls  in,  and  then  there 
is  a  very  small  stove,  on  which  he  pops  the  corn 
where  every  one  can  see  him.  It  does  look  so 
delicious,  and  it  is  because  you  can  buy  it  hot 
and  s.-»-  it  made,  and  then,  if  you  put  some  butter 
and  salt  on  it.  I  think  it.  is  still  better.  I  only 
wish  you  could  have  some  of  it.  I  go  to  a  school 
called  Classical  School,  and  take  history,  arith- 
metic, grammar,  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and 
gymnastics.  We  have  eleven  dogs,  eight  of  them 
eing  piig<.  two  hunting  dogs,  and  one  a  little 
Blenneim  spaniel  that  came  all  the  way  from 
Scotland  in  a  basket.  At  the  Glasgow  dog  show 
his  mother  took  the  first  prize,  and  he  the  second. 
I  must  stop  now,  because  I  have  to  study  my  les- 
sons. NELLIE  A. 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK. 

I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.  I  go  to  school, 
and  study  reading,  writing,  drawing,  and  arith- 
im-tie  fhave  a  pet  cat  named  Daisy.  I  have 
two  sisters  and  one  dear  little  brother.  My  sis- 
it-r  has  writt'-n  this  for  me.  because  I  can  not 
write  very  well  jvt.  but  I  have  told  her  what  to 
write.  EDITH  II. 


HOSPITAL   FOR   THE   INSANE,  MlDDLKTOWN,  CoNNKCTICCT. 

I  thought,  as  so  many  of  your  readers  wrote  to 
you.  that  I  would  try  and  tell  a  few  interesting 
facts  about  the  hospital.  There  are  three  large 
buildings,  the  main  one  built  of  stone,  the-other 
two  of  brick.  My  home  is  a  pleasant  new  house 
on  the  grounds,  built  for  the  superintendent. 


The  three  buildings  altogether  contain  over  one 
thousand  insane  people.  For  amusements,  the 
doctors  invite  different  people  to  lecture  or  give 
entertainments.  There  is  a  large  amusement 
hall  and  a  very  nice  stage.  The  doctors  and  at- 
tendants give  very  nice  plays.  In  the  winter 
they  have  roller-skating  and  dancing;  it  is  very 
amusing  to  see  some  of  the  patients  try  to  skate 
and  dance.  We  have  a  chapel,  and  different  minis- 
ters and  professors  from  the  college  preach  on 
Sunday  afternoons;  the  patients  enjoy  the  ser- 
vice, and  are  as  still  as  sane  people.  It  is  a 
sad  sight  to  go  through  some  of  the  wards,  al- 
though many  of  the  patients  are  very  happy,  and 
others  harmless.  I  never  feel  afraid"  of  them,  as 
I  have  lived  here  all  the  twelve  \.  ar<  »t  iny  life, 
and  am  used  to  seeing  them.  I  go  to  a  girls'  pri- 
vate school,  and  study  arithmetic,  grammar,  Eng- 
lish history,  and  French ;  I  like  history  and  French 
the  best.  1  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
for  three  years,  and  like  it  very  much. 

ALMA  E.  S. 


MEDINA,  OHIO. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  My  brother 
Artie  takes  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  I  like 
it  very  much.  I  like  to  read  the  letters  which 
the  little  children  write.  I  have  a  little  kitten 
which  has  one  blue  and  one  yellow  eye.  and  I 
have  some  nice  plants,  and  one  is  in  blossom. 
My  brother  Lou  has  a  guitar,  and  I  have  a  melo- 
deon.  We  have  a  big  dog ;  he  is  Mark  and  white, 
and  his  name  is  Shep ;  he  is  a  good  watch-dog. 
My  papa  and  one  of  our  neighbors  made  maple 
sugar  this  spring ;  they  opened  750  trees. 

MAMIE  E.  B. 


GERMANTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  am  a  little  Spanish  girl  ten  years  old.  We  are 
now  living  in  Germantown.  sis  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia. I  have  two  brothers  and  three  sisters. 
My  sister  and  myself  take  this  charming  paper. 
I  think  "  Jo's  Opportunity"  was  a  splendid  story. 
Does  "  Into  Unknown  Seas"  come  bound  ?  If  so, 
I  should  like  to  know  how  much  it  is. 

CHIQUITITA. 

Xo ;  "  Into  L'nknown  Seas"  is  not  published  as 
a  book. 


I  am  ten  years  old.  and  love  to  read  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  1  am  much  interested  in  the 
Post-office  Box.  I  wrote  to  Annie  S.,  and  re- 
ceived a  beautiful  letter  in  reply.  She  sent  me 
some  pressed  English  flowers— primroses,  daffo- 
dils, and  mignonette.  I  go  to  school,  and  study 
arithmetic,  philosophy,  dictation,  history,  geog- 
raphy, writing,  spelling,  composition,  and  read- 
ing. I  would  be  very  glad  to  correspond  with  a 
little  girl  in  France  or  Germany. 

MAUD  LOUISE  Ross. 


NEW  SALEM,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

I  took  HARPER'S  Youxr,  PEOPLE  in  the  year  1882. 
This  year  my  sister  and  I  take  it  together.  I  am 
thirteen  years  old;  my  sister  is  eleven.  I  have 
taken  Youth's  Companion  four  years,  and  now  it 
puzzles  me  to  tell  which  paper  I  like  the  better. 
I  like  to  pick  out  the  puzzles,  but  I  do  n<  >t  send  in 
the  answers.  I  think  "Jo's  Opportunity"  is  a 
very  interesting  story.  Win  some  of  the  little 
readers  or  the  Postmistress  please  tell  how  to 
play  some  interesting  games  that  can  be  played 
by  any  number  of  players  out-doors  and  iu-doors? 
I  have  one  pet  squirrel,  and  he  is  just  as  cunning 
and  pretty  as  he  can  be.  We  had  some  very  pret- 
ty kittens',  but  they  died.  We  felt  sorry. 

GENEVA  S. 

You  will  find  directions  for  two  or  three  plea- 
sant games  in  the  Post-office  Box  this  week. 
Please  send  in  your  answers  to  puzzles  hereafter. 


TORONTO,  CANADA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  am  a  Canadian  girl 
twelve  years  old.  I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  since  January,  and  I  think  it  is  a  lovely 
paper.  I  have  no  pets,  but  once  I  had  a  pretty 
little  kitten,  and  it  lost  itself.  I  cook  a  great 
deal,  and  I  thought  I  would  send  a  receipt  for 
the  Little  House  -  keepers.  I  will  put  it  at  the 
end  of  my  letter.  I  have  been  to  England  twice, 
and  liked  going  very  much.  I  learn  French, 
drawing,  and  a  number  of  English  lessons.  My 
greatest  friend's  name  is  Lilla  A.  L.,  and  every 
Saturday  we  take  turns  iu  going  to  each  other's 
houses  to  cook.  GERTRUDE  E.  T. 

LEMON  JELLY.— Half  a  packet  of  gelatine,  si  -ak- 
ed  in  water  about  five  minutes;  then  pound  with 
a  potato-masher  two  large  lemons,  or  three  small 
ones,  taking  away  all  the  juice:  then  pour  the 
water  from  the  gelatine  and  mix  the  lemon  juice 
with  it,  and  boil.  Let  it  boil  until  all  the  gela- 
tine has  been  dissolved  :  then  strain  through  a 
piece  of  fine  muslin  into  the  mould  and  let  it  then 
stand  out  in  the  cold  air  for  a  halt-hour. 


FORT  MONP.OB,  VIRGINIA. 

I  am  a  little  army  girl,  and  my  father  is  a  first 

lieutenant  in  the  Second  Artillery.    We  ai nly 

stationed  here  for  two  years  ;  onr  tour  will  be 
up  in  September.    This  is  an  artillery  school. 
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Officers  are  sent  here  for  two  years,  after  which 
thev  go  back  to  their  regiments.  This  is  a  lovely 
fort  Outside,  about  one  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant i<  the  Hygehi  Hotel,  accommodating  one 
thousand  people;  at  this  time  it  is  full.  Being 
a  little  army  girl,  I  have  no  permanent  borne; 
h-ive  lived  in  Iciwa  city,  where  I  was  born;  Fort 
MeHenrv.  Maryland :  Fort  Johnston,  North  Caro- 
lina •  tbis  tort  is  right  in  the  little  village  of  Smith- 
ville,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cajie  Fear  Kiver.about 
twenty-four  miles  above  Wilmington) ;  from  this 
iio-t  we  went  to  the  Arsenal.  Washington,  now 
called  Washington  Barracks:  from  there  we 
were  ordered  to  this  post.  In  September  we 
expect  to  go  to  Mount  Vernon  Barracks,  Ala- 
bama. I  have  no  pets.  Last  summer  I  raised 
lots  of  chickens ;  the  little  things  were  so  cute 
and  lovely.  I  have  three  sisters  and  two  bro- 
thers. I  hope  you  can  find  room  for  this  letter. 
MAGGIE  TURNER  S. 


DUXBOYNK,  OvTAEIO. 

lama  boy  ten  years  old.  I  go  to  school ;  I 
study  arithmetic,  drawing,  verbal  distinction, 
reading,  geography,  and  writing.  For 
ucio  i  lie.,  e  two  chickens,  a  bird,  and  a  cat.  Eva 
and  I  have  a  calf.  1  have  two  sisters.  Eva  has 
a  cat  which  will  jump  about  four  feet  for  bread. 


irra 
pets 


My  brother-in-law  gave  me  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE for  a  Christmas  present.  I  think  it  is  lovely. 
I  was  highly  interested  in  "Jo's  Opportunity":  I 
am  now  reading  "  Silent  Pete."  I  live  in  a  large 
house,  with  a  large  garden  in  front  of  it,  with 
trees  and  flowers.  Good-by.  CHARLIE  X. 


Conovs,  N«w  YOEX. 

My  sister  takes  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  I 
enjoy  having  the  stories  read  to  me.  as  I  am  only 
six.  "I  wanted  my  sister  to  send  you  a  letter  with 
some  of  our  tea  violets  in  it,  but  as  she  did  not  do 
it.  I  havt-  .-i-ki-d  my  air.itii-  to  writ'-  fur  me.  I  to 
tell  her  what  I  wish  to  say  to  you.  I  began  to  go 
to  school  in  April.  I  read  in  the  Second  Reader. 
We  speak  pieces  every  two  weeks.  I  learn  mine 
by  having  it  read  to  me  ;  I  think  I  learn  easily  to 
speak  them.  Oh,  dear  Postmistress,  I  wish  you 
could  be  here,  and  go  in  the  woods  with  sister 
and  me ;  you  would  be  delighted  to  see  the  wild 
flowers.  But.  best  of  all,  I  wish  you  could  see  my 
grandmother's  flowers.  Her  yard  is  just  splen- 
did. Next  week  the  tulips  will  be  grand;  some 
mornings,  after  the  sun  gives  them  a  peep,  we 
have  counted  them  by  hundreds.  Do  you  know 
that  nearly  all  the  flowers  go  to  sleep  at  night? 
My  grandmother  says  so,  and  she  knows,  for  she 
has  so  many,  many  years  watched  them.  What 
a  pretty  thing  for  flowers  to  sleep  at  night,  like 
children !  We  live  on  a  farm.  Now  we  have 
young  lambs,  chickens,  goslings,  and  ducks  ;  they 
are  so  soft  and  nice,  just  like  a  bunch  of  down. 
I  think  it  would  be  so  nice  for  you  to  see  all  the 
trees  in  blossom  — apple,  plum,  prune,  cherry, 
pear — and  the  green  grass,  instead  of  those  tire- 
some pavements  and  brick  walls,  to  rest  your 
wearied  eyes  on.  I  wish  I  could  bring  you  here 
by  wishing.  Sister  and  I  could  amuse  you  for 
some  time.  Wishing  you  would  receive  my  flow- 
ers kindly,  I  am  one  of  your  fast  friends. 

HARRY  F.  B. 

Thank  you  for  the  flowers,  Harry.  I  wish  I 
could  see  grandmother's  garden,  and  sister  and 
you. 

AN  OUT-DOOR  GAME. 

J/;/  Iliinseltold.— Gather  all  the  boys  and  girls, 
form  them  in  a  circle  with  hands  clasping,  and 
select  one  to  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  ring. 
Let  each  child  choose  an  animal :  dog,  cat,  par- 
rot, rabbit,  bear,  wolf,  lion,  mouse,  etc.  When 
each  has  selected  his  or  her  animal,  the  one  in 
the  middle  must  sing  the  following  words,  taking 
care  to  introduce  a  different  animal  in  every 
stanza : 

"  I  had  a  little  rooster,  and  my  rooster  pleased 

me; 

I  fed  my  rooster  beneath  that  tree. 
My  rooster  went  'Cookery — cooery  !' 
Other  folks  feed  their  rooster, 
I  feed  my  rooster  too. 

"  I  had  a  little  lamb,  and  my  lamb  pleased  me  : 
I  fed  my  lamb  beneath  that  tree. 
My  lamb  went  M-a-a ! 
Other  folk  feed  their  lamb, 
I  feed  my  lamb  too." 

And  so  on.  When  the  proper  time  comes,  the 
child  who  represents  an  animal  must  imitate  its 
cry.  and  the  children  who  have  already  figured 
niu^t  join  in  with  their  cries.  As  this  is  not  a 
very  quiet  game,  it  would  be  well  to  play  it  on  a 
lawn  or  in  a  field  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
house.  It  might  give  mamma  a  headache  or  dis- 
tress sister's  nerves,  and  very  possibly  it  would 
disturb  papa  if  he  were  reading  the  newspaper  : 
but  it  is  a  very  innocent  as  well  as  fun-provoking 
game,  aud  if  you  all  lived  in  my  house,  /  shuuld 


certainly  let  you  play  it.  Perhaps  you  might 
even  persuade  me  to  be  the  one  in  the  middle. 
Another  version  of  the  rhyme  was  printed  in  the 
last  number  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

ANOTHER  GAME. 

Frog-Pond.— Each  child  must  practise  hopping 
like  a  frog.  One  child  must  be  the  duck  that 
tries  to  catch  the  frogs.  Escaping  from  the  duck, 
every  little  froggie  must  have  a  den  in  which 
the  duck  does  not  dare  to  touch  him.  This  is 
the  frog's  song : 

"  Come,  friends,  the  moon  is  up, 
It's  pleasant  out  here  on  the  bank — 
(.'i  line,  stick  your  heads  out  of  the  tank. 
And  let  us,  before  we  sup. 
Go  '  Kough,  kougb,  kough  1 ' 
And  let  us,  before  we  sup. 
Go  '  Kough,  kough,  kough  ! '  " 

At  "  Kough,  kough,  kough,"  you  must  croak 
exactly  like  a  frog ;  and  do  not  let  the  duck  gob- 
ble you  up,  for  if  you  do,  you  must  then  be  duck 
yourself. 

For  evening  amusement  in  the  parlor,  I  know 
no  pleasanter  game  than  "  Come  to  Come" : 
Anna  says,  "  Come  to  come."  Mabel  inquires. 
"What  do  you  come  by?"  She  answers,  "I 
come  b}-c,"'  or  "  bys,"  or  "  by  p,"  as  may  happen, 
giving  the  first  letter  of  something  in  the  room, 
which  all  the  children  proceed  to  guess.  Who- 
ever first  guesses  the  right  word  has  the  privi- 
lege of  giving  out  another.  It  Is  very  amusing 
to  listen  to  the  different  guesses,  as  many  things 
may  be  in  a  room  and  quite  hidden  from  sight, 
as,  for  example,  the  lining  under  the  carpet,  the 
nails  on  which  the  pictures  hang,  or  the  springs 
in  the  easy-chair.  Sometimes  a  letter  is  chosen 
which  indicates  an  article  in  plain  sight,  and  just 
because  it  is  so  easily  viewed  it  is  the  last  thing 
guessed. 

The  out-door  games  here  given  are  more  fully 
described  in  Games  and  Songs  of  American  Chil- 
dren, published  by  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers. 


ROXBCRY,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  thought  I  would  write 
to  you  to-day,  as  I  have  not  much  to  do.  Some 
little  girls  and  I  have  a  literary  club ;  there  are 
six  of  us.  We  meet  every  Saturday,  and  make  a 
book  of  brown  paper.  In  this  book  we  paste  sto- 
ries, poems,  pictures,  and  puzzles  that  we  write 
or  draw  ourselves  :  the  stories  must  be  original, 
but  the  pictures  may  be  copied.  On  the  follow- 
ing Saturday  the  president  reads  the  book  aloud, 
and  we  then  make  another.  We  choose  charac- 
ters from  Little  \\'otmn.  ALICE  W.  T. 

A  very  happy  thought,  to  make  a  book  in  that 
pretty  way.  Your  club  deserves  to  be  very  suc- 
cessful. 


Elise  C. :  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  enjoy  our 
Post-office  Box.  I  think  it  is  really  unique,  and 
if  you  will  hunt  up  that  word  in  the  dictionary,  I 
am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me.  How  can  a 
Post-office  Box  help  being  charming  when  so 
many  charming  young  people  take  an  interest  in 
it  ?— Trudclien  :  To  write  stories  and  illustrate 
them  too  is  to  do  very  clever  work,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted that  you  can  amuse  yourself  in  so  plea- 
sant a  manner. — Kva  B. :  Try  again,  and  make  an 
enigma  on  some  other  theme  than  your  name  ;  it 
is  not  easy  for  children  to  guess  an  enigma  to 
which  the  answer  is  somebody's  name,  to  which 
they  have  no  clew.  Do  you  not  enjoy  writing 
letters?  Well,  many  people  say  the  same,  but 
most  of  us  enjoy  receiving  them.  And  if  you 
wish  to  receive  letters,  you  must  write  them.  Is 
not  that  fair?— Lettie  G.  B.,  Mary  M.  W.,  31.  C.  C., 
Bessie  Josephine  E.,  Ina  G.,  A.  0.  F.,  Ida  M.  and 
KatP  I!..  Harry  31.  L.,  Fan-sir  J.,  Ellie  G.,  Orn  P.. 
Mys-tlf  M.,  Ethel  I!.,  Eve  H.,  Maude  I!.,  Herbert  I'. 
B.,  Emma  H.  1 1  am  so  sorry,  dear,  but  there  is  not 
room  for  your  ^oryi.  Freddie  J,,  3Iina  L.  B. ,  Eilith 
B.  (your  story  also  is  very  pretty,  but  cannot  be 
published,  forthe  little  letters  must  always  come 
first).  3Iarion  W..  C.  Lester  0.,  >'.  H.,  3l!  H.  M.. 
Charlie  li.  K.,  31. 1!.,  JIary  K.  W.  (your  letter  from 
Annapolis  recalled  some  pleasant  memories, 
dear,  of  that  delightful  old  city).  3In)  B.,  3I.imii> 
J.  D..  Ilora  B.,  Louis  W.,  Robert  M.,  Ida  B.,  Vi.  H. 
L.,  Albert  S.,  and  JIarion  Lucy  0. :  Will  each  of 
these  dear  children  accept  for  himself  or  herself 
the  thanks  of  the  Postmistress  for  the  letter 
which  cannot  appear  in  the  Post  -  office  Box. 
There  are  thousands  of  you  writing,  my  dears, 
and  if  you  will  count  the  letters  in  this  number 
you  will  see  how  impossible  it  is  to  publish  every- 
body's letter.  Some,  which  are  acknowledged 


in  this  list,  have  been  kept  some  time  in  the  hope 
that  room  might  be  found  for  them.  The  little 
correspondents  may  all  write  again.  The  Post- 
mistress is  always  pleased  to  hear  from  them.— 
Allen  G. :  "Rabbits  as  Pets"  was  published  in 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  No.  1*5,  May  16,  iwj. 


Exchangers  are  reminded  to  read  the  notice  of 
the  publishers  at  the  head  of  the  column.  Many 
disappointments  and  misunderstandings  would 
be  prevented  if  there  was  always  an  exchange 
of  letters  or  postal  cards,  explaining  everything 
fully,  before  the  articles  which  you  so  much 
prize  were  sent  away. 

I  hope  every  one  who  uses  the  Exchange  col- 
umns will  try  to  act  with  perfect  honor  and 
honesty.  It  would  often  be  well,  other  things 
being  equal,  to  effect  exchanges,  especially  of 
large  or  heavy  articles,  with  young  people  resid- 
ing near  your  own  home,  so  that  there  would  be 
less  expense  in  the  way  of  postage  or  express 
rates.  If  you  have  only  a  few  hundred  stamps 
or  specimens,  you  know  that  you  cannot  keep  on 
exchanging  to  the  number  of  thousands,  and  so 
it  will  be  well  to  be  quite  sure  that  you  are  satis- 
fied as  to  your  correspondent's  terms  aud  arti- 
cles before  you  exchange  at  all. 

Please  send  each  kind  of  communication  by 
itself  to  the  paper :  answers  to  puzzles  on  one 
sheet,  puzzles  on  another,  and  exchanges  always 
on  a  separate  sheet. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  I. 

ENIGMA. 

First  is  in  cat,  not  in  dog. 
Second  in  hen.  not  in  frog. 
Third  in  nine,  not  in  three. 
Fourth  in  nest,  not  in  tree. 
Fifth  in  frolic,  not  in  play. 
Sixth  in  grass,  not  in  hay. 
Whole  is  a  game  played  every  day.    M. 


No.  2. 

SQUARES. 

1. — 1.  Face  of  the  moon.  2.  A  mineral.  3. 
Wound.  4.  Part  of  the  leg.  H.  L.  JOHNSON. 

2.— 1.  An  antelope.  2.  A  conjunction.  3.  A 
vase. 

3.— 1.  One.  2.  Part  of  the  face.  3.  Surrounded 
by  water.  4.  Full  to  overflowing.  •  Two  L's. 

4.— 1.  A  wild  beast.  3,  A  lake.  3.  Endeavors. 
4.  Ease.  MARJORY  I. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  344. 

No.  1.—  E 

AND 

ADDER 

RETURNS 

ENDURANCE 

TRUANTS 

CANDY 

I    C    E 

E 


J 

LOT 

J  O  N  A   S 

TAR 

S 

n  E'N 

SEVEN 

NET 

N 


B 

RAP 

BAKER 

PET 

R 

S 

BAA 

SATIN 

A   I  E 

N 


No.  3.— Philadelphia  (Hill.    Philip.    Pail.    Head). 

No.  3.—  SOD 

ORE 

DEN- 
LAMP 
A  S  I  A 
MIST 
PATE 


Answers  to  Anagrams  from  Paris.  pul.ili>hi  '1 
in  No.  345.  are  :  1.  Vapeur — Paveur — Pauvre.  2. 
Poule  —  Loupe.  3.  Coupe  — Pouce.  4.  Avril  — 
Rival.  5.  Mais— Siam. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Alfred  and  Marth  Jeselson,  Oscar  Greene- 
wala.  Alfred  S.  Weill.  Blanche  Shannon,  Cockade 
City.  Eva  Bard.  Marjorie  I.,  Jay  Aiteh,  Two  L.'s. 
A.  Munder,  Buff.  Harry  Howard  Hemstreet.  Ford 
Jerome,  Harry  Johnson,  Lillian  Pease.  Theodore 
Jenkins.  Dora  Duckworth,  Paul  Van  Olssen.  aud 
Jennie  Peake. 

[ For  EXCHANGES,  fee  Zd  and  M  pages  of  COIT.} 
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SEAL  AND  CYGNET. 

BY    JOSEPHINE    POLLARD. 

ASl'.AL  bad  crawled  from  out  the  tank, 
And  lay  asleep  upon  the  hank — 
A  very  great  comparison 
To  one  who  has  his  sea-legs  on. 


Within  the  tank  a  \vhite  swan  kept 
It-.  Mati-ly  way;  the  seal  still  slept; 
Anil  all  was  prarrtnl  aud  serene, 
With  not  a  cloud  upon  the  scene. 

But  presently  the  seal  awoke, 
And  saw  a  chance  to  play  a  joke. 
He  winked  his  eye,  he  flapped  his  tin. 
The  tank  so  near  he  tumbled  in. 

The  swan  extends  its  wings  in  fright 
And  screams,  aud  skips  with  all  its  might, 
While  those  who  stand  along  the  shore 
Wonder  what  causes  this  uproar. 

The,  mystery  they  understand 
When  Mistress  Swansdown  comes  to  land, 
The  seal  in  tow,  who,  just  for  play, 
Has  torn  her  rearmost  plumes  away. 

Perhaps  he  needed  such  a  quill 
To  write  a  letter  or  a  will, 
Or  sought  iu  this  way  to  reveal 
The  cygnet's  likeness  to  a  seal. 


THE  EARTH'S  CHILDREN. 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  HAYNE. 

flowers  aud  the  grass  must  be 
•voted  to  each  other, 
For  they  can  claim  with  equal  love 
The  old  Earth  for  a  mother. 

I  fancy  when  the  Earth  was  young 

she  told  the  birds  and  bees : 
•  My  children  are  the  grass  and  flowers, 
My  grown  folks  are  the  trees." 


SOAP-BLIND. 

•  Where's  that  tn\vi.-ly    Seems  it  must  be  over  here  somewhere. "  "Rough  as  a  guuny-sack.    Whew  :  it's  my  best  coat  instead  of  the  towel" 
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FALSE    WITNESS. 

BY    LUCY    C.    LILLIE, 
AfTiion  OF  "NAN,"  " ROLF  HOUSE,"  "Jo's  OPPORTUNITY,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE    PIERSON  S. 

"  rpHEKE!  that  is  done,  I  declare,  and  it  doesn't  look  so 
JL    bad  either. " 

Fanny  Tirrson,  saying  this,  turned  toward  her  mother 
an. I  sister  I'or  approval.  On  her  blond  masses  of  hair 
was  perched  a  bewitching  dark  red  velvet  ''toque,"  the 
result  <>f  her  afternoon's  labor,  and  Miss  Fanny,  smiling 
serenely,  did  not  need  the  duet  of  approbation  with  which 
her  work  was  received. 

"I  declare'  vou  are  a  genius,  Fan,"  exclaimed  Louise, 
the  younger  sister.  "I'm  sure  no  milliner  could  have 
done,  better." 

••  \Vell.  I  hope  it  will  have  some  effect,"  said  Fanny, 
gavlv.  with  another  look  into  the  mirror,  which  re- 
flected :i  pretty  pink  and  white  doll  face,  blue  eyes,  rath- 
er a  sharp  mouth,  and  a  round  chin  scarcely  strength- 
ened 1 1\-  the  deep  dimple  which  was  Miss  Fanny's  special 
pridei 

Mrs.  Pierson  leaned  back  in  her  arm-chair,  regarding 
her  eldest  daughter  with  admiration  and  pride.  •  Fanny 
was  decidedly  the  beauty  of  the  Pierson  family  "far  and 
near,"  as  the  mother  would  have  said.  If  strangers  often 
found  something  more  attractive  in  Louise's  plain,  sweet 
face  and  its  look  of  patient  content,  neither  the  mother 
nor  elder  sister  understood  it ;  Fanny's  wax-doll  prettiness 
was  so  obvious,  the  grace  of  her  slim  figure  so  noticeable, 
and  then  her  voice  was,  to  use  the  family  expression,  so 
"divine." 

Just  what  use  this  heavenly  organ  was  to  be  put  to  no 
one  had  yet  decided,  but  the  Pierson s  expected  a  triumph 
somewhere,  either  with  the  voice  or  the  ten  supple  fin- 
gers which  Fanny  rattled  over  scales  and  in  and  out  of 
sonatas  daily,  feeling  herself  a  prodigy,  and  quite  content 
with  the  admiration  her  family  and  particular  friends  lav- 
ished upon  her  until  the  supreme  time  came  when  she 
was  to  electrify  an  entire  public. 

"I  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  Fanny,  still  studying  her 
reflection;  "I  hope  it  won't  be  copied  right  off  by  half 
the  girls  in  town.  Do  you  remember  the  way  they  acted 
about  my  muslin  hat  last  summer?" 

Mother  and  sister  murmured  a  sort  of  assent,  and  Fan- 
ny continued: 

"That  Leigh  girl  wears  a  sort  of  a  toque;"  she  look- 
ed at  her  own  somewhat  doubtfully.  "It's  old  and 
shabby,  to  be  sure.  This  will  start  all  the  others,  I'm 
afniid 

"Never  mind;  yours  is  the  first,"  said  cheerful  Louise. 

And  Fanny,  smiling  again,  said:  "That's  so,"  and  fast- 
ening it  a  little  more  securely  upon  her  fluffy  waves  of 
hair,  began  to  search  for  her  gloves. 

The  room  in  which  the  family  party  was  assembled 
was  a  sort  of  back  sitting-room  in  the  house  which  the 
Piersons  had  occupied  in  Halcom,  Connecticut,  since 
Louise  was  a  baby  and  her  mother  left  a  widow.  It  was 
an  old-fashioned  cottage  on  one  of  the  principal  streets 
branching  off  from  what  was  known  as  The  Avenue, 
where  the  wealthiest  and  most  exclusive  Halcom  families 
lived:  people  like  old  Miss  Dyer,  whose  house  with  its 
gambrel-roof  was  historical;  like  Dr.  Clinton,  the  princi- 
pal physician  ;  Mr.  Crane,  the  leading  mill-owner:  and  at 
one  end,  back  of  an  elm-planted  lawn,  Mrs.  Mostyn's  fine 
old  stone  mansion,  with  its  gardens,  conservatories,  pic- 
ture-gallery, and  endless  attractions,  making  the  young 
people  of  Halcom  wonder  why  Mrs.  Mostyn  cared  to 
leave  it  six  months  of  the  year,  and  long  for  the  day 


when  her  nephew  Guy  would   be   old  enough  to  leave 
school  and  settle  down  with  his  adopted  mother. 

A  little  more  refinement  would  have  made  the  Pier- 
sons'  house  a  very  attractive  one,  but  unfortunately  Mrs. 
Pierson  was  one  of  those  women  with  no  idea  whatever 
of  the  beauty  of  grace  in  a  home,  whether  it  be  in  the 
decoration  of  a  sitting-room  or  the  modulation  of  a  voice 
in  the  family  circle.  Fanny's  taste  was  for  everything 
showy,  and  Louise  was  of  too  little  consequence  to  have 
her  ideas  taken  into  consideration:  so  rather  cheap  chro- 
mos  and  photographs  in  flimsy  frames  adorned  the  walls 
of  the  front  parlor  and  the  little  sitting-room  ;  what  Fan- 
ny called  the  "  latest  thing"  in  crewel- work,  of  flaring  col- 
ors and  on  poor  stuff, was  made  into  portieres  and  mantel 
hangings,  and  the  horse-hair  or  wicker  furniture  was  on 
company  occasions  arranged  at  angles  which  took  away 
from  its  homely  appropriateness,  and  deprived  the  room  . 
of  looking  even  as  well  as  it  might,  while  its  everyday 
appearance  was  of  general  untidiness  or  a  hurried  up 
sort  of  dusting  and  putting  to  rights  at  inconvenient 
hours. 

Fanny  attended  the  Academy,  or  principal  private 
school  in  the  town,  where  she  was  supposed  to  be  one 
of  the  favorite  pupils,  and  indeed  she  was  popular  both 
with  teachers  and  the  girls;  her  pretty  face  and  manners, 
her  quickness  in  learning  by  rote,  her  facility  for  carry- 
ing the  class  over  hard  places,  and  her  general  good-hu- 
mor made  her  an  easy  and  profitable  pupil,  while  among 
the  young  people  of  Halcom  the  fifteen-year-old  school- 
girl, with  her  dimpling  laugh  and  her  bright  eyes,  was 
noted  for  that  sort  of  wit  which  seems  so  valuable  to 
many  young  minds,  but  which  unfortunately  requires 
some  personal  peculiarity  for  its  purpose.  In  school, 
Fanny's  so-called  witty  sarcasms  were  quoted  and  laugh- 
ed over  by  her  own  particular  set;  the  flippant,  rattling 
comments  she  made  upon  teachers,  new  scholars,  visitors, 
etc.,  etc.,  were  regarded  by  her  friends  as  most  worthy  of 
imitation. 

But  occasionally  there  came  a  period  when,  having 
exhausted  her  field,  Fanny's  chief  occupation  was  gone. 
Such  a  time  seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  her  a  few  weeks 
before.  School  offered  not  the  slightest  animation  to  Fan- 
ny. She  came  and  went,  yawned  through  the  classes, 
talked  the  old  subjects  threadbare,  and  could  find  nothing 
new  under  the  sun  with  which  to  start  a  laugh  or  cause 
any  excitement.  Perhaps,  had  her  companions  known 
it,  Fanny  came  nearer  in  those  days  than  she  ever  did  be- 
fore to  abandoning  her  foolish  ideas,  for  better  things  be- 
gan to  interest  her.  Activity  of  some  sort  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  girl,  and  the  mere  conning  and  reciting 
of  lessons  did  not  satisfy  her.  Suddenly  an  object  for  her 
interest  or  curiosity  appeared. 

Coming  into  the  school-room  one  cold  day  like  a  full- 
blown rose  in  a  gale,  Fanny's  eyes  detected  at  once  that 
something  unusual  had  occurred. 

The  group  of  girls  around  the  fire  had  evidently  been 
whispering  eagerly  together,  and  glances  of  varied  mean- 
ing from  half  a  dozen  pairs  of  eyes  were  shot  at  Fanny, 
whose  entrance  was  welcomed  by  voices  high  and  low, 
shrill  and  drawling,  the  principal  demand  being  that  she 
should  "hurry  up"  and  "come  artd  hear." 

Now  it  must  be  confessed  that  Fanny  preferred  being 
the  one  to  give  rather  than  receive  any  information,  but 
school  life  had  been  so  dull  of  late  that  any  diversion  was 
regarded  by  her  as  a  boon.  So  she  had  joined  the  other 
girls  very  graciously,  only  remarking,  as  two  or  three 
began  talking  together,  "Pray  remember  two  ears  can 
only  stand  one  tongue  at  a  time" — a  sally  which  produced 
a  laugh,  Belinda  Myers,  the  tallest  and  most  excited  in  the 
group,  flushing  a  little  as  she  answered,  "All  right;  you'll 
be  sorry  not  to  hear  me  first." 

And  there  was  a  general  murmur  of  disappointment  an 
instant  later  as  a  door  was  heard  to  open.  Miss  Leroy 
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entered,  followed  by  a^irl  of  about  Fanny's  ag-e,  and  Be-  ' 
linda  said,  in  a  tone  of  suppressed  elation,  "There  now, 
Fan,  you  can't  hear  about  the  new  girl  until  recess." 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE   NEW  PUPIL. 

Miss  LEROY  came  into  the  school-room  with  somethi un- 
less brisk  and  vivacious  than  usual  in  her  manner.  She 
was  a  tall,  bright-faced,  handsome,  middle-aged  lady,  win  >ni 
every  one  in  Halcom  liked  and  respected — a  woman  of 
pleasant  words  and  kindly  ways,  but  perhaps  not  given  to 
reaching  the  depths  of  her  pupils'  affections.  The  warmth 
and  enthusiasm  of  their  love  was  reserved  for  her  younger, 
more  timid,  and  less  brilliant  sister  Jane,  who  rarely  came 
into  the  school-room,  but  was  house-keeper  and  general 
provider  of  comforts,  material  and  mental,  for  all  the  girls. 
To  Miss  Jane  every  one  of  the  pupils,  boarders  or  day 
scholars,  carried  her  joys  and  sorrows.  Many  a  ques- 
tion considered  too  trivial  for  Miss  Leroy's  time  or  at- 
tention was  settled  by  tender-hearted  little  Miss  Jane,  who, 
in  spite  of  a  dread  of  ever  interfering  with  her  more  im- 
portant sister's  province,  continued  to  have  a  great  deal  to 
say  where  the  girls'  actual  comforts  were  concerned. 

Naturally  enough  it  took  a  new  scholar  a  long  time  to 
understand  this.     The  girl  who,  with  an  evident  shrink- 
ing, followed  Miss  Leroy  into  the  large  school-.room  on 
this  winter  morning,  had  not  heard  of  Miss  Jane  as  yet. 
She  had  come  late  the  day  before,  had  gone   out  soon  ' 
afterward,  and  now  was  for  the  first  time  to  be  formally  j 
presented  to  her  companions. 

Twenty  pairs  of  eyes  were  turned  upon  the  stranger,  j 
But  even  before  Miss  Leroy  spoke  one  word,  Fanny  Pier-  j 
son  had  observed  everything — the  young  girl's  dress  and 
general  bearing  ;  had  decided  she  was  poor  and  rather 
plain,  and,  in  fact,  a  ''nobody.'1     But  Belinda's  hint  made 
her  keener  to  detect  something  unusual.      As  she  stood 
still,  Fanny  swiftly  decided  that  the  girl  had  a  "mystery" 
about  her  of  some  kind  or  description,  and  might  it  not  be 
as  well  to  conclude  that  she  was  "sly"  ?    Just  what  mean- 
ing this  adjective  conveyed  to  her  mind  Fanny  could  hard- 
ly have  explained,  and  perhaps  it  was  the  very  vagueness 
of  the  word  that  commended  it  to  her.      Whatever  of  a 
questionable  nature  might  be  found  against  the  character 
of  the  new-comer,  Fanny  Piersoii  could  always  point  to  . 
the  fact  that  she  had   from  the   first  known  her  to  be  ! 
"sly." 

A  girl  of  fifteen  or  thereabouts  was  the  new  pupil — tall 
and  slender,  with  a  very  childish  though  earnest  face, 
certainly  not  justifying  Fanny  Piersoii's  swiftly  formed 
opinion.  Nothing  could  have  been  franker  or  more  hon- 
est than  the  expression  of  the  dark  eager  eyes  that  were 
fixed  with  a  gentle  sort  of  pleading  upon  the  group  of 
girls  standing  at  a  distance  from  her,  and  nothing  more 
indicative  of  firmness  of  character  than  the  lines  of  the 
mouth  and  chin;  while  if  the  face,  with  its  framework  of 
soft  dark  hair,  was  plainer  than  Fanny's  pink  and  white 
countenance,  there  was  something  about  it  very  attractive, 
and  certainly  suggestive  of  maidenly  gentleness  and  high 
spirit  combined. 

The  new-comer  was  dressed  neatly,  but  so  plainly  that 
it  amounted,  indeed,  to  shabbiuess.  Her  clothes  had  a 
well-worn,  well-brushed,  and  carefully  mended  aspect, 
which  suggested  the  toil  and  perhaps  privation  of  her 
home,  but  no  further  complaint  could  be  made;  and  as 
she  stood  waiting  to  be  introduced  to  her  new  compan- 
ions there  was  a  certain  air  of  dignity  about  her,  which, 
had  Fanny  not  been  bent  on  another  kind  of  criticism,  she 
could  not  have  failed  to  be  impressed  by  or  to  appreciate. 

Bat,  as  I  have  said,  Fanny's  state  of  mind  was  antag- 
onistic, and  she  had  been  too  long  without  any  object  upon 
which  to  vent  her  wit  and  sarcasm.  The  title  of  the 
"Marchioness"  for  the  new  pupil  rushed  into  her  giddy 


head,  based  on  the  recent  reading  of  Old  Curiosity  Shop, 
and  an  idea  that  anything  so  opposed  to  the  new-comer 
would  be  funny,  and  she  longed  for  an  opportunity  to 
give  the  girls  the  benefit  of  her  brilliant  idea.  Fanny, 
indeed,  was  fond  of  giving  every  body  a  title  of  some  sort. 
She  intended  to  be  sarcastic  and  witty,  and  it  had  some- 
times chanced  that  these  nicknames,  passing  from  one  to 
another  of  her  companions,  reached  the  ears  of  those  so 
called,  and  produced  a  feeling  of  animosity,  if  not  of 
wounded  pride.  But  Fanny  had  not  received,  so  far. 
many  lessons;  she  had,  for  some  reason  or  another,  glided 
over  all  the  rough  places  made  by  her  own  folly,  and  had 
yet  to  learn  that  anything  particularly  unpleasant  to  her- 
self might  be  the  result  of  her  fondness  for  sarcastic  wit 
and  small  gossip. 

"Young  ladies,"  said  the  voice  of  Miss  Leroy,  ''allow 
me  to  introduce  to  you  a  new  pupil,  Agnes  Leigh.  Be- 
linda," the  teacher  added,  addressing  the  owner  of  that 
name,  "will  you  take  Agnes  to  the  desk  next  to  yours — 
the  one  which  Sadie  Jennings  left  last  week  ?" 

No  more  could  then  be  said.  Class  work  was  to  begin 
in  five  minutes.  Belinda  led  the  new  pupil  off  to  the  desk 
at  her  side,  the  other  girls  fell  into  their  places,  and  al- 
though a  great  deal  of  half-suppressed  whispering  went 
on,  books  had  to  be  opened,  for  the  French  master,  M.  Le 
Maitre,  was  not  one  who  tolerated  any  confusion  during 
his  hour  of  recitation. 

When  M.  Le  Maitre  addressed  the  new-comer  in  French, 
and  was  answered  by  Agnes  in  fluent  words  and  with  a 
very  good  accent,  the  girls  stared  a  little,  but  to  Fanny  it 
only  increased  her  feeling  of  animosity.  When  and  how 
had  this  girl,  with  her  shabby  dress  and — according  to  Miss 
Pierson's  standard — half-formed  manners,  acquired  the 
language  over  which  she  was  struggling  almost  in  de- 
spair? Decidedly  there  was  something  back  of  this;  and 
so  on  during  the  morning  Fanny  fed  the  flame  of  her  sus- 
picions, until,  before  the  hour  of  the  general  recess  at  mid- 
day, she  had  decided  that  the  new  pupil  must  have  some- 
thing in  her  history  which,  if  found  out,  would  be  very 
unpleasant. 

The  recess  bell  had  hardly  sounded  before  Belinda  and 
Fanny  had  rushed  tumultuously  to  each  other,  the  former 
delighted  to  find  that  her  admiration  and  model,  Fanny 
Pierson,  was  anxious  for  all  the  information  she  could 
give. 

"Now,  then,"  was  Fanny's  prompt  exclamation,  "do 
tell  me,  Belinda,  all  you  know  about  her.  Did  you  ever 
see  such  a  looking  dress  ?  When  she  stood  up  I  saw  a 
large  patch  in  the  side  breadth  which  her  black  apron 
could  not  hide." 

"She  comes  from  Boston,  I  believe,  or  somewhere  near 
there,"  said  Belinda,  breathlessly ;  "  and  do  you  know  she 
has  not  a  soul  belonging  to  her  here,  and  she  is  boarding 
all  by  herself  at  Mrs.  Jones's,  and  I  believe  she  does  some 
of  the  family  house- work  for  her  board  ?" 

"Mrs.  Jones!"  Fanny  exclaimed;  "why,  she  lives  just 
across  the  way  from  us!  Now  I  know!  I  saw  her  ar- 
rive last  week.  She  came  iip  in  the  depot  hack  with  a 
boy  about  seventeen  years  old,  who  went  away  and  left 
her.  What  does  Miss  Leroy  say  ?"  added  Fanny,  know- 
ing that  Belinda  as  a  boarder  would  be  likely  to  hear  more 
from  the  school-mistress  herself. 

"  I  heard  her  say  to  Miss  Jane  that  she  hoped  we  girls 
would  be  kind  to  Agues  Leigh,"  returned  Belinda,  with  a 
sort  of  sniff,  "and  not  mind  her  being  poor  and  shabby; 
and  then  I  heard  Miss  Jane  say,  '  I  hope  they  won't  make 
it  unpleasant  for  her  about  her  father.'  " 

By  this  time  a  half-dozen  of  the  girls  had  gathered  near, 
while  the  object  of  their  discussion  was  seated  at  her  desk 
writing  so  eagerly  that  it  was  evident  she  had  entirely 
forgotten  the  fact  that  her  fate  among  the  Halcom  school- 
girls hung  in  the  balance. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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"OUR  SISTER." 

BY    MARY    D.   BRINE. 

HAVE  you  never  seen  our  sister?     Take  a  look  at  her  to-day. 
I  tell  you  she's  a  master-hand  at  mischief,  romp,  and  play. 
Father  calls  us  "his  four  fellows."     There's  Hal  and  Will  and  me, 
And  sister  Flo  she  makes  the  fourth ;   papa's  "  tomboy"  is  she. 

But  We — we  wouldn't  change  her  for  the  best  real  boy  at  hand. 
There  is  no  game  a  fellow  plays  that  Flo  can't  understand. 
She  pulls  an  oar,  I  tell  you,  like  any  fellow  out ; 
And  when  it  comes  to  playing  ball,  Flo  knows  what  she's  about. 

Climb  trees!     Aha!   a  squirrel's  a  goose  to  sister  Flo: 
Why,  there  was  never  tree  so  high  that  she  dared  not  to  go. 
And  coasting!     You  should  see  her  fall  face  down  on  her  sled; 
And  be  a  fellow  ne'er  so  swift,  Flo  always  shoots  ahead. 

She  wins  no  end  of  marbles ;   we're  all  afraid  of  Flo. 
You  needn't  think  'cause  she's  a  girl  we  let  her  beat — oh  no ! 
She'd  see  right  through  that  business,  for  our  Flo  is  mighty  'cute, 
Though  we  wear  the  knickerbockers  and  she  the  "  misses'  suit." 

She  runs,  she  shouts,  she  "  yodels"  as  we  other  fellows  do. 

But  she  can't  play  leap-frog  with  us,  though  I  think  she'd  like  to,  too. 

That's  about  the  only  thing  that  she  never  yet  has  tried; 

But  in  all  things  else  she's  with  us,  neck  to  neck,  and  side  by  side. 

Oh,  we're  sorry  for  those  fellows  whose  sisters  "  put  on  airs," 
That  kind  of  girl  who  only  for  her  dress  and  "  fixings"  cares. 
Give  us  our  tomboy  sister,  our  mischief-loving  Flo — 
Just  one  of  us  "  four  fellows,"  the  best  boy  of  all,  you  know. 


A  TALK  ABOUT  CRICKET. 

BY  HOWARD  A.  TAYLOR. 

SHOULD  this  number  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  be 
the  centre  of  a  little  group  who  have  gathered  this 
evening  on  the  tree-shaded  porch  of  some  large  country 
farm-house,  with  its  white  sides  gleaming  in  the  descend- 
ing sun.  the  reader  of  the  party  will  note  perhaps  the 
fading  light,  and  hurry  on  over  the  remaining  pages. 
Possibly  he  is  the  captain  and  catcher  of  his  village 
"nine,"  and  when  his  eye  glances  upon  anything  con- 
nected with  cricket,  he  thinks  of  the  Fourth  of  July, 
his  patriotism  and  his  base-ball,  and  hastily  passes  on 
with  a  snuff  of  disgust. 

Another  group  of  young  folks  are  seated  at  the  same 
time  around  the  library  lamp  in  some  city  house,  wonder- 
ing why  they  ever  had  to  be  born  in  such  a  place,  where 
no  green  fields  stretch  out  for  play-grounds,  but  where  in- 
stead only  the  big  policeman  is  visible,  with  his  face  peer- 
ing around  the  corner  of  the  street,  a  hinderance  to  all 
fun,  and  only  made  to  trouble  small  boys.  But  the  young 
folks  in  the  library,  and  the  old  folks  too,  have  lately  won- 
dered about  tliis  to  some  purpose,  and  the  number  of 
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cricket  clubs  whose  pretty 
grounds  are  now  bordering 
the  large  towns  and  cities 
of  the  East  attest  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  old  game  in 
its  new  hands. 

Every  afternoon  the 
cricketers  are  crowding  the 
way-trains  from  Philadel- 
phia to  its  suburbs,  and 
from  twenty  such  places  as 
Nicetown  and  Stenton  and 
Ardmore  and  Belmont  the 
shouts  of  the  players  are 
mingling  with  the  whack 
of  the  batting  and  the  whiz 
of  the  hard  balls  as  they 
fly  through  the  air.  Just 
outside  of  Boston,  at  Long- 
wood  and  Cambridge  and 
Jamaica  Plain,  the  practice 
nets  are  now  up,  and  hun- 
dreds of  boys  and  young 

men  are  getting  into  form  for  the  next  match.  A  cricket 
bat  is  seen  here  and  there  of  a  summer  afternoon  on  the 
deck  of  a  Staten  Island  ferry-boat,  or  with  its  owner  cross- 
ing the  North  River  to  the  St.  George's  grounds  in  Ho- 
boken.  Baltimore,  Detroit,  and  Chicago  present  the  same 
sights,  and  the  ''Stars,"  the  "Alerts,"  and  various  other 
"nines"  seem  lately  to  have  been  pretty  much  left  by  the 
city  boys  to  the  care  of  the  street  Arabs.  During  this  last 
year  the  official  authorities  in  Boston  and  New  York  have 
each  set  apart  separate  grounds  for  the  old-time  game. 
And  so  all  these  facilities  for  play  have  proved  a  great 
piece  of  good  luck  for  thousands  of  boys  who  had  former- 
ly no  other  play-ground  than  a  city  lot.  We  can  certain- 
ly adopt  cricket  as  an  American  game. 

No  doubt  there  is  many  a  boy  who  can  well  remember 
that  happy  moment  when  his  first  good-sized  trout  was 
safely  landed,  or  perhaps  when  his  new  pony  first  suc- 
cessfully brought  him  over  that  little  fence  in  the  field  be- 
hind the  farm-house,  or  when  that  home  run  of  his  snatch- 
ed the  victory  away  from  the  "nine"  who  lived  in  the 
town  across  the  river.  Then  if  he  has  well  before  him  all 
these  remembrances,  he  can  pile  them  up  one  on  top  of 
the  other,  leave  plenty  of  room  for  more  between,  and  he 
will  form  some  idea  of  that  blissful  hour — for  it  lasts  more 
than  a  moment — that  he 
made  his  first  big  cricket 
score.  He  went  to  the  bat 
perhaps  a  little  nervous, 
and  was  half  surprised  that 
the  first  ball  didn't  take  his 
wicket  at  once.  But  his 
confidence  returned,  and 
pretty  soon  the  balls  were 
skimming  over  the  field 
on  this  side  or  that,  while 
running  between  the  wick- 
ets was  not  the  least  trou- 
ble so  long  as  some  dis- 
gusted fielder  was  running 
too,  though  for  a  different 
purpose. 

Finally,  after  a  good  hit 
for  four  to  the  border,  he 
was  a  bit  careless,  and  down 
went  his  wicket.  But  it 
really  didn't  matter,  for 
the  game  was  won  for  the 
side,  and  its  best  part  was 
yet  to  come,  as  he  ran  up 
to  the  club-house  blushing  >•  PLAY  :" 
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and  smiling,  liis  hat  raised  a  little 
from  his  head,  and  hearing  the 
last  of  the  applause  only  as  the 
door  of  the  club-room  shut  be- 
hind him,  and  he  was  ready  to 
dress  for  home,  and  hear  the  bat- 
tle told  again  and  again. 

Yes,  cricket  taken  rightly  is  the 
most  fascinating  of  sports.  But, 
such  as  no  other,  it  requires  the 
utmost  attention  and  practice. 
And  so  it  must  be  set  down  as  a 
disagreeable  but  true  warning  that 
those  who  have  not  the  facilities 
for  joining  some  club,  and  being 
taught  to  play  in  correct  style, 
will  never  be  able  to  find  the  true 
pleasures  in  the  game,  will  never 
see  that  hour  whose  delights  are 
chronicled  above.  But  if  a  num- 
ber of  boys  club  together,  they  may  not  be  able  to  afford 
a  professional  to  teach  them  the  game,  yet  they  can  doubt- 
less find  some  Englishman  who  may  be  a  "  bit  out  of 
form,"  perhaps,  but  has  not  forgotten  the  right  way.  But 
before  they  start  in  there  is  one  oth- 
er thing  to  remember.  The  general 
quality  of  their  grounds  may  not  be 
of  particular  moment  if  they  do  not 
object  to  an  occasional  knock  on  the 
nose,  but  without  a  twenty-five  yard 
square  of  perfectly  level  turf  which 
can  absolutely  be  depended  upon  for 
a  correct  bound,  the  batting  cannot 
be  worthy  of  the  name. 

The  description  of  the  game  itself 
can  be  found  elsewhere  by  such 
boys  as  do  not  know  it  already,  for 
it  is  only  intended  here  to  give  a 
few  hints  on  some  of  the  plays.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  best  to  divide  the 
game  into  its  three  departments — 
fielding,  bowling,  and  batting — re- 
membering always  that  through 
every  part  of  the  game  extend  the 
three  "p's"  (named  in  order  of  their 
importance)  that  constitute  a  basis  for  every  successful 
player.  They  are  "patience,  pluck,  and  practice." 

Cricket  fielding  is  what  has  chiefly  brought  the  game 
into  disrepute  in  this  country,  and  yet  I  fancy  that  the 

first  time  our  base -ball 
captain  of  the  farm-house 
porch  gets  in  the  way  of 
a  swift  "liner"  he  will 
find  it  a  more  difficult  job 
to  hold  on  than  if  he  was 
merely  playing  at  short 
stop  on  his  nine.  The 
fielding,  however,  goes 
upon  the  same  principle 
in  both  games.  Base-ball 
requires  a  greater  quick- 
ness of  thought  on  ac- 
count of  the  varied  nature 
of  a  fielder's  duties.  Re- 
member that  in  ci-icket 
there  is  nothing  to  do  but 
to  get  the  ball  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and,  unless 
specially  ordered  by  the 
captain,  to  return  it  every 
time  to  the  wicket-keeper. 
There  is  no  use  comment- 
A  BAD  STYLE.  ing  on  "  fly  catches."  A 
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boy  isn't  worth  much  who 
doesn't  take  to  them  natural- 
ly. As  regards  the  ' '  ground- 
ers," it  is  always  best  to  run 
for  such  a  point  in  fielding 
the  ball  as  will  enable  the 
fielder  to  arrive  there  first, 
fielding  on  the  run  always 
being  a  bad  plan.  Always 
field  with  feet  touching,  and 
the  knees  as  little  bent  as 
possible.  Face  the  coming 
ball  directly  when  possible, 
and  put  out  both  hands  to  it 
squarely,  instead  of  making  a 
flying  dab  at  it  with  one,  and 
then  a  grimace  as  it  passes. 

The  bowler  holds  the  one  position  in  the  game  that  re- 
quires a  good  head,  and  in  bowling  this  should  always  be 
kept  in  mind.  In  order  to  get  a  correct  "pitch,"*  he 
should  see  to  it,  even  in  practice,  that  the  wickets  are  the 
correct  distance  (twenty-two  yards)  apart.  Young  play- 
ers in  learning  to  bowl  are  too  anxious  to  acquire  speed, 
or  "pace,"  and  this  idea  usually  so  upsets  all  their  other 
bowling  qualities  that  they  become  total  failures  in  the 
art.  Accuracy  and  "pitch"  are  the  great  essentials,  and 
until  they  are  acquired  nothing  further  should  be  attempt- 
ed. It  is  a  good  plan  to  practise  bowling  without  a  bats- 
man, simply  endeavoring  to  hit  a  piece  of  white  paper 
fixed  securely  on  the  ground,  eight  on  nine  feet  from  the 
batsman's  wicket,  in  a  direct  line  between  the  "stumps" 
(wickets).  A  bowler  who  has  perfect  pitch  and  accuracy, 
even  with  nothing  else,  is  not  to  be  despised  by  the  best 
batters. 

It  is  a  better  plan  to  bowl  from  "around  the  wicket" 
than  from  "over  the  wicket,"  as  in  the  latter  case  the 
ball,  coming  directly  at  right  angles,  is  easier  for  the  bat- 
ter to  gauge.  The  next  accomplishments  to  be  acquired 
are  the  "spins."  "Shooters"  (balls  which  do  not  rise 
from  the  ground  after  pitching)  are  generally  a  matter  of 
luck.  Last  of  all  comes  speed,  which  to  an  inferior  bats- 
man is  an  obstacle,  but  not  at  all  so  to  experts. 

A  thorough  command  once  attained  over  the  ball,  the 
bowler  must  next  bring  in  his  head-work.  He  should  en- 
deavor, before  the  game,  to  find  out  the  peculiarities  of 
each  opposing  batsman,  and  place  his  field  and  suit  his 
bowling  accordingly.  Pace,  pitch,  spin  should  all  vary 
continually.  But  of  course  suggestions  on  this  score  are 
unnecessary  to  a  boy  of  fair  common -sense.  Mr.  George 
Wright,  perhaps  the  most 
successful  amateur  bowl- 
er of  America,  finds  a  va- 
ried pace  of  more  use  than 
any  other  change.  After 
one  swift  delivery,  a  slow 
ball  straight  on  the  wicket 
is  often  sufficient  to  put 
the  batsman  into  enough 
of  a  hurry,  and  lead  to  a 
most  thorough  "hole  in 
his  bat"  and  his  immedi- 
ate disappearance  from 
the  scene  of  action. 

But,  after  all,  in  the  bat- 
ting lies  the  great  beauty 

and  skill  of  the  game.  The  first  thing  to  recollect  is  that 
though  plenty  of  science  is  necessary  for  good  batting, 
it  is  strictly  a  mechanical  performance.  There  is  one 
and  only  one  correct  method  of  meeting  every  ball.  A 

*  The  "  pitch"  is  the  point  of  ground  between  the  wickets  that  the 
ball  first  strikes  before  reaching  the  bat.  A  correct  pitch  is  about 
three  yards  in  front  of  the  batsman's  wicket. 
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little  variation  of  free  or  close  hitting  is  sometimes  allow- 
ed in  ron>id. 'ration  of  the  state  of  the  game  or  the  posi- 
tion of  tin-  field,  but  this  is  only  in  the  case  of  a  thorough 
expert.  Patience  is  the  most  important  virtue  for  the 
young  Itatsman,  and  yet  the  one  which  he  is  most  often 
tempted  to  neglect.  His  base-ball  friends  will  taunt  him 
with  his  "poky"  methods  of  play,  and  he  will  perhaps  see 

s of  them  take  the  bat,  and  in  a  few  hard  "swipes" 

rim  up  a  score  of  twenty.  But  never  does  the  motto  of 
••slow  and  sure"  apply  "better  than  in  this  case.  "  Driv- 
ing." even  in  good  cricket  style,  is  always  dangerous,  and 
assuredly  a  beginner  should  content  himself  with  simply 
"blocking"  all  balls  that  come  on  the  wicket.  But  in  a 
correct  block  it  should  not  be  that  the  ball  hits  the  bat, 
l.u i  rather  that  the  bat  should  be  brought  out  cleanly  to 
meet  the  ball.  A  stray  run  is  often  made  in  this  way. 

In  blocking  use  a  distinctly  forward  or  distinctly  back 
play,  and  in  each  case  make  up  the  mind  as  to  which  it 
shall  be  as  speedily  as  possible.  If  the  left  shoulder  is 
not  well  thrown  out  in  the  forward  play,  the  bat  will  not 
come  straight  down  upon  the  ball,  the  first  requisite  for  a 
true  defence. 

Patience  being,  then,  the  first  necessity  in  defensive 
play,  pluck  is  the  first  in  offensive  play.  A  leg  ball  to  a 
beginner  is  always  a  disagreeable  matter,  for  if  he  takes 
tin-  privilege  of  the  base-ball  player  and  gets  out  of  the 
way,  he  can  never  accomplish  anything  at  the  bat.  Let 
the  front  foot  wander  where  it  will,  the  back  foot  (except 
for  a  deep  cut)  must  stand  absolutely  in  its  place,  no  mat- 
ter if  a  leg  ball  or  any  other  is  coming  down  the  crease 
bent  on  destruction.  Eequest  the  bowler  to  bowl  leg 
balls  in  practice  very  slowly  at  first,  as  otherwise  a  ner- 
vous manner  of  play  is  often  the  result.  There  are  for  leg 
balls  distinctly  forward  and  back  plays  just  as  in  blocking, 
and  one  or  the  other  always  should  be  used.  The  pluck 
to  stand  his  ground  once  acquired,  a  player  will  seldom 
get  out  on  a  leg  ball,  and  at  the  same  time  will  be  sur- 
priM'd  to  find  himself  much  less  frequently  hit  when  look- 
ing  squarely  at  what  he  is  doing  than  if  he  makes  a  mere  dab 
at  the  ball,  accompanied  with  a  leap  to  get  out  of  its  way. 
The  "oft"'  side  of  the  wicket  looks  as  if  it  were  the  ideal 
place  to  hit  the  ball,  but  in  truth  it  is  a  sad  deceiver.  The 
least  bit  of  carelessness  there  or  the  least  poke  will  pop 
the  ball  right  into  the  hands  of  "slip"  or  "point."  The 
first  rule  for  successful  play  in  the  "cuts"  consists  in 
recognizing  the  fact  that  a  great  many  balls  there  must 
be  entirely  let  alone.  A  beginner  especially  should  avoid 
hitting  all  balls  that  come  to  the  "off"  side  oil  a  short 
bound,  as  he  will  almost  surely  pop  up  an  easy  fly. 
"Slips"  should  always  be  avoided  as  slovenly  plays,  as  a 
deep  cut,  a  much  prettier  and  safer  hit,  produces  the  same 
result.  If  in  beginning  a  cut  a  player  lifts  his  bat  above 
his  head,  it  will  produce  that  necessary  habit  of  cutting 
down.  As  regards  playing  011  or  off  the  wicket,  the  ball 
must  always  be  returned  in  exactly  the  same  direction  as  it 
comes — for  example,  an  off  ball  should  never  be  pulled 
across  the  wicket  to  leg.  Finally,  in  the  words  of  old 
Morley,  the  Philadelphia  professional,  "Never  be  in  a 
'urry  to  'it;  but  when  you  do  'it,  'it  'aril." 


THE  READY  RANGERS'  NEW  MEMBER. 

BY  KIRK  MUNROE. 

fPWO  years  before  Tom  Burgess  went  to  spend  a  sum- 
_L  mer  in  Berks,  Billy  Barlow  was  called  the  brightest 
and  at  the  same  time  the  stupidest  boy  in  the  village.  He 
was  the  son  of  widow  Barlow,  who  lived  in  a  little  cot 
tage  on  Squire  Bacon's  place  which  the  Squire  allowet 
her  to  occupy  rent  free  because  she  was  so  poor,  and  be 
cause  he  and  Mr.  Barlow  had  been  classmates  in  college. 

Billy  Barlow  had  worn  patched  clothes  ever  since  he 
could  remember  anything,  and  had  always  been  on  the 


ookout  for  chances  to  earn  money,  even  if  it  was  only  a 
jenny, with  which  to  help  support  his  mother  and  young- 
er sister  Beth.  He  never  joined  in  the  games  of  the 
Berks  boys,  because  he  had  no  time  for  games.  He  did 
lot  attend  school  regularly,  for  the  same  reason,  but  only 
went  when  he  could  do  so  without  neglecting  whatever 
work  he  had  on  hand.  Thus  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
ceep  up  with  the  other  boys,  and  he  was  always  nearly 
or  quite  at  the  foot  of  his  classes.  In.  fact,  he  went  to 
ichool  so  little  that  the  wonder  was  how  he  managed  to 
ceep  along  with  his  classes  as  he  did. 

This  would  have  been  explained  to  any  one  who  could 
lave  seen  his  mother  going  to  his  room  night  after  night, 
and  hearing  her  say: 

"  Now,  William,  you  really  must  go  to  bed.  It  is  after 
midnight." 

"All  right,  mother,"  he  would  answer,  cheerily,  or 
more  often,  "Yes.  mother,  the  moment  I  have  finished 
,his  problem." 

So  most  of  the  boys  called  him  a  stupid  fellow,  because 
lie  did  not  know  any  games,  nor  even  how  to  swim, 
and  because  he  was  always  at  the  foot  of  his  classes. 

Their  fathers,  for  whom  he  worked,  and  who   had  a 
suspicion  of  how  his  evenings  were  spent,  thought  dittVr- 
ntly,  however,  and  some  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  say 
;hat  he  was  the  brightest  boy  in  the  village. 

Will  Rogers  did  not  understand  Billy  Barlow,  and 
though  he  had  never  spoken  a  word  against  him,  he  had 
not  invited  him  to  join  a  single  one  of  his  secret  societies. 
This  was  understood  by  the  others  to  mean  that  Will  did 
not  care  to  associate  with  the  poorly  dressed,  hard- work- 
ing Billy. 

When  Squire  Bacon  was  elected  to  Congress  lit  found 
that  he  was  entitled  to  make  an  appointment  to  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis  of  a  boy  from  his  district,  not  over 
eighteen  nor  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

One  day  he  came  home  from  Washington,  and  that 
same  evening  called  at  the  little  cottage  of  the  Widow 
Barlow.  After  chatting  with  her  for  a  while,  and  petting 
little  Beth,  who  was  a  great  favorite  with  him.  he  asked 
where  Billy  was,  and  if  he  might  see  him. 

"William  is  in  his  room  reading,  I  think,"  said  Mrs. 
Barlow.  "I  will  call  him." 

"No,"  said  Squire  Bacon;  "don't  call  him.  If  I  may 
I  will  go  up  to  his  room,  for  I  want  to  have  a  little  private 
talk  with  him." 

A  minute  later  Billy,  who  sat  in  his  shirt  sleeves  dig- 
ging away  at  a  problem  of  geometry,  was  greatly  sur- 
prised at  receiving  a  visit  from  the  Squire. 

"Billy,"  said  this  gentleman,  proceeding  at  once  to  busi- 
ness, "how  would  you  like  to  enter  the  United  States 
navy  ?" 

"Not  at  all,"  answered  Billy,  promptly,  who  thought 
the  Squire  meant  how  would  he  like  to  ship  in  a  nian-of- 
war  as  a  sailor  boy. 

"Why,"  said  Squire  Bacon,  "  I  thought  almost  any  boy 
would  jump  at  the  chance  of  going  to  Annapolis." 

"Annapolis!"  cried  Billy.  "I  should  like  to  go  to 
Annapolis;  but  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  ever  have  the 
chance." 

"Yes,  you  will,"  said  the  Squire,  "for  I  am  going  to 
offer  it  to  you.  I  am  going  to  obtain  your  appointment 
to  the  Naval  Academy,  where,  if  you  can  pass  the  exam- 
inations, you  will  be  given  a  splendid  education,  and  have 
a  life-long  career  of  honorable  usefulness  opened  before 
you.  Not  only  this,  but  you  will  be  paid  for  receiving 
your  education.  The  government  allows  cadets  8800  pel- 
year,  which  not  only  supports  them  while  in  the  Academy, 
but  gives  them  a  nice  little  sum  of  pocket-money  when 
they  graduate.  In  addition  to  this,  four  gentlemen  of 
this  place  have  agreed  to  give  §50  apiece  each  year  for 
four  years  to  the  mother  of  the  boy  who  shall  represent 
Berks  creditably  in  the  Naval  Academy.  What  do  you 
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sav.  now  ?  Will  you  undertake  to  sustain  the  honor  of 
your  native  village  in  this  way?" 

What  could  Billy  say  but,  "  Oh,  yes,  sir;  indeed  I  will"  ? 
Wasn't  he  oue  of  the  very  happiest  boys  in  the  country 
that  night  ?  Didn't  he  tear  down-stairs,  even  ahead  of  the 
Squire,  in  his  breathless  haste  to  tell  his  mother  the  won- 
derful news?  And  wasn't  the  little  household  thrown 
into  such  a  flurry  of  excitement  that  they  hardly  thought 
of  becoming  sleepy  or  of  going  to  bed  at  all  that  night  ? 

Within  three  weeks  after  Squire  Bacon's  visit  Billy  re- 
ceived an  imposing-looking  document  from  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  which  he  was  ordered  to  re- 
port immediately  at  Annapolis  for  examination. 

The  Squire  had  already  provided  the  money  for  his  ex- 
penses, and  so  Billy  started  that  very  night  on  a  train 
that  passed  through  Berks  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Thus  his  departure  was  unknown  until  the  next  day,  and 
even  then  his  destination  and  the  object  of  his  journey 
were  unsuspected. 

The  boy's  first  experience  at  Annapolis  was  not  very 
happy.  Even  his  best  clothes,  in  which  he  went  to  be 
examined,  were  patched,  and  as  not  another  candidate 
wore  patched  clothes,  his  were  very  noticeable;  and,  as 
sooh  as  they  saw  him,  all  the  cadets  called  him  "Billy 
Patch."  Although  he  passed  a  splendid  physical  exami- 
nation, and  did  fairly  well  in  mathematics,  in  English 
grammar,  composition,  history,  and  geography  lie  was 
very  nearly  found  deficient.  So  when  it  was  finally  an- 
nounced that  he  had  passed  and  was  actually  admitted  to 
the  Academy,  his  name  was  the  very  last  on  the  list.  As 
one  of  his  fellow-cadets  put  it,  "You're  in,  Billy  Patch, 
but  you  had  a  narrow  squeak  of  it." 

The  news  created  quite  a  commotion  amongst  the  Berks 
people.  Some  of  them  said  it  was  splendid;  but  others, 
and  among  them  most  of  the  boys,  every  one  of  whom 
would  have  liked  to  be  in  Billy's  place,  said  that  Squire 
Bacon  might  at  least  have  made  an  appointment  that 
would  reflect  some  credit  upon  the  village. 

"  To  think  he  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  list,  too !" 

"  If  he  had  only  appointed  Will  Rogers  now  !" 

"  Or  his  own  son  Hal !" 

"It  is  a  wonder  that  a  fellow  who  always  stood  at  the 
foot  of  his  class  ever  got  in  at  all !" 

All  this  and  much  more  was  heard  on  the  street  and  in 
the  houses. 

Will  Rogers  said  nothing  about  the  matter,  because, 
while  lie  had  his  doubts  of  Billy  Barlow's  ability  to  be- 
come a  credit  to  Berks  in  his  new  position,  he  was  too 
manly  a  boy  to  judge  any  one  without  giving  him  a  fair 
trial.  Nor  did  Hal  Bacon  say  anything  regarding  the 
appointment,  for  he  was  too  well-bred  to  question  any- 
thing his  father  might  see  fit  to  do.  Finally,  as  the  Berks 
people  saw  nothing  more  of  Billy  Barlow  for  two  years, 
they  ceased  to  talk  of  him.  and  almost  forgot  his  exist- 
ence. 

Of  course  many  letters  from  Annapolis  found  their  way 
to  the  Barlow  cottage,  and  Squire  Bacon  used  to  go  down 
to  hear  them  read.  Most  of  them  were  brave,  bright  let- 
ters, though  at  first  they  told  of  many  discouragements 
and  unhappy  days.  But  they  also  told  of  the  natty  uni- 
form that  had  taken  the  place  of  the  patched  clothes,  of 
the  warm  friendships  that  were  being  formed,  of  the 
gradual  rise,  step  by  step,  from  the  foot  toward  the  head 
of  the  class,  of  the  pleasant  summer  cruise  in  the  frigate 
Constellation,  and  of  a  hundred  other  things  of  interest 
to  him  and  them. 

At  last,  early  in  the  summer  that  Tom  Burgess  was 
spending  in  Berks,  Mrs.  Barlow  received  a  letter  from 
Billy  saying  that  he  was  to  have  a  two  months'  furlough, 
and  would  be  at  home  about  the  end  of  June. 

About  this  time  also,  the  Ready  Rangers,  an  organiza- 
tion of  which  Will  Rogers  was  Captain,  and  to  which 
most  of  the  boys  in  the  village  belonged,  were  making 


preparations  for  a  day  at  Berksmere,  a  pretty  lake  about  a 
mile  beyond  the  village.  They  had,  for  the  time  being, 
formed  themselves  into  an  athletic  club,  and-  their  day  at 
the  lake  was  to  be  devoted  to  private  trials  of  their  athletic 
skill.  These  were  to  determine  who  were  the  best  men 
for  the  club  to  enter  in  the  athletic  games  they  were  to 
contest  with  the  boys  of  the  neighboring  village  of  Chester 
on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

This  picnic,  though  a  strictly  business  affair,  as  the 
Rangers  told  their  friends,  was.  thoroughly  enjoyed  by 
them,  and  the  results  of  the  games  were  most  satisfactory. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  they  came  to  the 
long-distance  swimming-match,  which  was  the  last  event 
on  the  programme.  For  this  the  only  starters  were  Will 
Rogers  and  Hal  Bacon,  who  were  to  swim  across  the  lake, 
a  distance  of  a  mile,  run  up  the  beach  and  touch  a  certain 
big  bowlder,  take  to  the  water  again,  and  swim  back. 

As  Hal  had  just  finished  his  mile  walk  when  this  last 
event  was  called,  his  cousin  Tom  begged  him  not  to  try  it, 
as  he  was  too  hot  and  tired  to  undertake  so  long  a  swim. 
But  Hal  said : 

"  Oh,  pooh !  the  swim  will  do  me  good,  and,  besides,  my 
joints  are  all  limbered  up  now,  so  that  I'm  in  prime  con- 
dition for  it." 

So  they  started;  and,  with  long  graceful  strokes,  s\vam 
swiftly  and  evenly  across  the  lake.  They  were  seen  to 
reach  the  opposite  shore,  rush  up  the  beach  and  touch  the 
bowlder  apparently  at  the  same  instant,  and  then  plunge 
into  the  water  again  for  the  home  stretch.  On  this  they 
had  hardly  started  before  one  was  seen  to  be  gaining  on 
the  other,  but  which  was  ahead  could  not  be  told.  Both 
were  seen  half-way  across  the  lake,  and  then  three-quar- 
ters of  the  way,  with  one  of  them  far  in  the  lead. 

"Will  Rogers  is  ahead!"  cried  some  of  the  boys. 

"  Xo.  it's  Hal!"  exclaimed  others. 

Just  then  came  a  loud  shout  of  "Hello,  boys!" from  be- 
hind them. 

All  turned  in  time  to  see  a  light  open  buggy  drive  up. 
In  it  were  seated  jolly-faced  Squire  Bacon  and  a  tall  slen- 
der lad  wearing  a  blue  navy  cap  on  which  the  device  was 
a  single  foul  anchor,  a  blue  shell  jacket  with  brass  but- 
tons, and  white  cluck  trousers. 

Such  a  uniform  had  never  before  been  seen  in  Berks, 
and  at  first  the  boys  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it. 

Then  some  one  shouted,  "It's  Billy  Barlow  home  from 
the  navy !" 

Sure  enough  it  was  Billy  Barlow,  or  "Billy  Patch,'' 
as  his  fellow-cadets  still  called  him,  though  now  as 
a  term  of  affection  rather  than  one  of  reproach.  The 
handsome,  sun-tanned  fellow  had  readied  home  that  very 
day,  and  after  spending  some  hours  with  his  mother  and 
sister  Beth  had  accepted  Squire  Bacon's  invitation  to  drive 
out  with  him  to  Berksmere  and  surprise  the  boys. 

For  a  minute  the  Rangers  were  so  occupied  in  greeting 
these  new-comers  that  they  forgot  all  about  the  race  tliey 
had  been  watching  so  intently,  and  were  only  recalled  to 
it  by  sudden  cries  of  "Help!  help!"  from  the  lake. 

As  they  turned  and  looked  for  the  swimmers,  they  saw- 
only  one  where  a  moment  before  had  been  two.  The  one 
was  Will  Rogers,  and  he  was  no  longer  swimmiug  to- 
ward them,  but  back  over  the  course  he  had  just  come. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  rush  past  them,  and  the  newly 
arrived  naval  cadet,  without  cap,  jacket,  or  shoes,  sprang 
far  out  into  the  clear  water,  and  with  such  strong,  splen- 
did strokes  as  they  had  never  before  seen,  swam  rapidly 
toward  Will  Rogers. 

As  he  reached  Will  he  exchanged  a  few  words  with 
him,  and  then  with  a  great  spring  he  disappeared  beneath 
the  water. 

How  slowly  the  seconds  passed!  Fifteen,  twenty, 
thirty,  forty,  forty-five!  Surely  the  brave  cadet  must 
be  drowned.  No;  there  he  is! 

They  saw  him  rise  at  quite  a  distance  from  Will,  dash 
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the  water  from  his  eyes,  and  begin  to  swim  slowly  to- 
ward shore.  He  was  evidently  bearing  a  burden  of  some 
kind,  and  in  a  moment  Will  Rogers  was  beside  him  help- 
ing him  with  it.  As  they  n eared  the  beach,  Squire  Ba- 
con, who  could  not  swim,  rushed  into  the  water,  and 
taking  from  them  the  body  of  his  son  Hal,  bore  it  to  the 
shore,  and  laid  it,  limp  and  lifeless,  on  the  grass. 

"Roll  him  on  a  barrel!"  "Hold  him  up  by  the  heels 
so  that  the  water  will  run  out  of  him  !"  shouted  the  boys, 
in  their  ignorance  of  what  really  should  be  done,  as  they 
pressed  eagerly  about  the  unconscious  Hal. 

"I  think,  sir,  I  can  restore  him  to  life  if  you  will  let 
me  try ;  it  is  one  of  the  things  they  teach  us  at  Annapo- 
lis," said  Billy  Barlow,  stepping  up  to  the  group. 

The  unhappy  father  was  chafing  his  son's  hands,  and 
moaning  piteously  that  he  was  dead  and  would  never 
speak  to  him  again.  He  was  so  helpless  in  this  emer- 
gency that  he  willingly  allowed  the  young  cadet  to  take 
charge  of  the  case,  saying,  "Oh,  Barlow,  only  save  him, 
and  you  will  save  my  life  as  well." 

Armed  with  this  authority,  Billy  Barlow  at  once  or- 
dered the  boys  to  stand  back  so  as  to  give  Hal  plenty  of 
air.  Then  he  sent  Tom  Burgess  in  the  buggy  to  the  vil- 
lage for  a  doctor,  blankets,  and  stimulants.  Turning  to 
his  subject,  he  stripped  him  to  the  waist,  and  laid  him 
face  downward  011  a  cushion  made  of  several  rolled-up 
coats,  and  placed  directly  beneath  his  breast.  Covering 
his  right  forefinger  with  his  handkerchief,  Billy  carefully 
removed  a  frothy  substance  that  had  gathered  in  Hal's 
mouth  and  throat.  Then  placing  Hal's  right  arm  under 
his  head,  and  telling  one  of  the  boys  to  keep  it  in  that  po- 
sition, the  young  cadet  began  to  turn  his  patient  quickly 
on  his  side  and  back  again  on  his  face,  pressing  with  both 


hands  on  his  back,  between  the  shoulder-blades,  each  time 
that  the  body  was  returned  to  the  latter  position.  He 
turned  the  patient  in  this  way  about  fifteen  times  each 
minute,  and  kept  up  the  operation  for  about  five  min- 
utes. 

Squire  Bacon  and  the  boys  watched  all  this  with  the 
most  anxious  attention,  and  when  at  length  Hal  drew  a 
sort  of  a  gasping  breath,  and  then  another  and  another, 
they  gave  a  suppressed  cheer  of  joy. 

Billy  Barlow  did  not  stop  to  shout,  but  began  to  rub 
Hal's  cold  limbs  briskly  upward,  and  told  his  assistant  to 
do  the  same.  All  this  was  so  successful  that  by  the  time 
Tom  Burgess  returned  with  the  doctor  and  blankets  and 
stimulants  in  a  carriage,  Hal  was  breathing  easily,  and 
the  blood  had  again  begun  to  circulate  through  his  veins. 
Fifteen  minutes  later  he  lay  in  his  own  bed,  very  weak 
and  tired  after  his  terrible  experience,  but  conscious,  and 
011  the  high-road  to  recovery. 

Standing  beside  the  bed,  Squire  Bacon  held  Barlow's 
hand  in  both  of  his,  as  he  said,  reverently  and  with  deep 
feeling,  "I  do  thank  God,  William,  that  He  directed  me 
to  send  you  to  Annapolis,  where  you  gained  the  know- 
ledge that  has  enabled  you  this  day  to  save  my  dear  son's 
life," 

At  the  same  moment  the  Ready  Rangers  were  holding 
a  meeting  outside,  under  the  trees  of  the  lawn,  and  their 
Captain,  Will  Rogers,  was  saying,  "All  those  in  favor  of 
this  motion  will  express  themselves  in  the  usual  manner." 
"  Aye,"  shouted  all  the  Rangers,  as  with  one  voice. 
"  Contrary  -minded  ?"     A  dead  silence. 
"Then,"  said  Will,  "I  declare  William  Barlow,  of  the 
United  States  navy,  to  be  unanimously  elected  a  member 
of  our  noble  order  of  Ready  Rangers." 
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T".M  FAIRWEATHEE  AT  MANILA. 

BY  LIEUTENANT  E.  \V.  STURDY,  U.S.N. 

IT  is  ;i  curious  del  place,"  was  what  Torn  Fairweather 
said  after  his  first  trip  ashore  at  Manila.  "There 
arc  more  churches  and  monasteries  and  barracks  than  in 
place  I  have  ever  seen,  and  the  houses  have  such 
funny  little  windows.  They  told  me  that  the  panes  were 
nut  made  of  glass,  but  of  thin  oyster-shells;  and  if  that  is 
so,  I  dmft  see  how  any  light  gets  inside." 

"  You  must  have  been  looking  at  the  older  part  of  the 
town.  Tom."  replied  his  father;  "for  there  are  some  very 
modern  houses.'' 

"  I  don't  know  what  part  we  were  in.  We  only  had 
an  hour  to-day,  and  we  went  through  the  plaza,  and  then 
on  through  a  lot  of  crooked  streets.  On  the  plaza  there 
is  an  old  tumbled-down  cathedral,  and  it  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful ruin  you  evlr  saw.  One  side  of  it  has  completely 
fallen,  and  the  moss  and  vines  have  almost  hidden  the 
rest.  Just  as  we  were  coming  back,  the  sun  going  down 
behind  it  made  a  perfect  picture.  We  saw  some  young 
men  dressed  in  a  very  strange  way.  They  wore  check- 
ered trousers,  patent-leather  shoes,  tall  hats,  and  carried 
canes;  but  they  had  ^10  coats  or  waistcoats.  They  wore 
their  shirts  outside  iu  the  most  extraordinary  manner. 
But  they  strutted  along  with  an  air  as  though  they  owned 
the  most  of  the  place." 

"  Those  were  the  Manila  dandies.  Didn't  you  see  any  of 
the  poorer  people  dressed  in  a  similar  fashion,  but  in 
homespun  material  .'" 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  noticed  their  dress  so  much." 

"  Did  you  remark  anything  about  the  native  women?" 

"  Do  you  mean  their  beautiful  hair  ?"  asked  Tom. 
"  Why,  it  reached  nearly  to  the  ground.  I  think  Manila 
must  be  a  very  nice  place,  and  I  am  going  ashore  early 
to-morrow.  I  only  had  a  glimpse  to-day." 

The  next  day  he  did  see  a  great  deal  more  of  Manila,  as 
he  had  more  time  to  look  about  in ;  he  found  that  every  one 
was  not  dressed  quite  as  he  had  imagined  the  day  before. 

The  streets  were  clean  and  well  paved,  and  were  filled 
with  busy  people,  whose  costumes  varied,  but  were  al- 
ways picturesque  in  their  contrasts.  The  dress  of  the 
Europeans  seemed  plain  and  sombre  as  it  appeared  here 
and  there  amidst  the  striking  colors  displayed  by  the  half- 
castes.  Portly  priests  moved  sedately  along,  and  glittering 
Spanish  oflicials  clanked  their  swords  as  they  marched  on; 
while  Chinese  coolies  and  porters  in  the  scantiest  of  cos- 
tumes squatted  at  the  little  eating  stands  for  their  noon- 
day meal  of  rice  and  stew.  In  and  out  of  the  shops 
tripped  the  young  native  women — delicate  and  pretty  girls, 
with  their  fair  complexion  framed  in  a  wealth  of  dark 
hair  which  fell  iu  a  careless  but  graceful  way  almost  to 
their  very  feet. 

The  river  Pasig  divides  Manila  into  two  parts.  On  its 
banks  the  cocoa- palms  grow  in  perfection,  and  close  by 
them  another  stunted  species  of  the  same  tree.  Here 
many  of  the  native  dwellings  are  built.  They  are  not 
much  more  than  huts  erected  upon  piles,  and  are  made  so 
light  of  bamboo  and  palm  leaves  that  house  and  furniture 
will  hardly  weigh  two  hundred  pounds.  As  Tom  walked 
along,  it  was  an  interesting  sight  to  see  whole  families 
bathing  and  frolicking  in  the  river,  girls  carrying  water 
vessels  on  their  shoulders,  women  and  children  gathering 
shell-fish  on  the  banks,  and  canoes  paddling  up  and  down. 
But  the  most  curious  spectacle  was  afforded  by  a  half- 
dozeii  urchins  standing  upright  on  the  backs  of  huge  buf- 
faloes, and  riding,  with  shouts  of  laughter,  into  the  water. 
Every  one  seemed  happy  and  lazy,  as  though  there  were 
nothing  to  do  but  eat  rice  and  fish,  frolic,  and  sleep. 

On  the  river  were  odd  boats  called  cascos.  used  for 
transporting  cargo  to  vessels  in  the  bay.  They  were  long 
and  narrow,  with  square  bows  and  sterns,  and  had  ridicu- 
lously large  rudders.  At  the  banks  were  platforms  of 


bamboo  poles,  along  which  the  natives  propelled  the  casco 
by  poling.  Both  ends  of  the  boat  were  covered  over  with 
thatch-work.  In  the  after-part  the  coxswain  lived  with 
his  family,  and  forward  were  housed  the  native  crew. 
There  were  little  passenger -boats,  with  bamboo  outrig- 
gers to  keep  them  from  capsizing,  and  the  passengers  were 
protected  from  the  sun  by  awnings  made  of  bamboo  strips. 
Then  there  were  curious  little  ferry-boats  for  the  canals 
that  run  through  the  city — square  boxes  with  stanchions 
at  each  corner  to  support  an  awning.  For  a  penny  you 
could  be  pushed  across  the  canal  in  one  of  these  primitive 
ferries. 

When  Tom  and  his  companions  went  to  lunch  at  a  hotel 
on  the  plaza  he  had  a  chance  to  see  something  of  the  inte- 
rior of  a  Manila  house,  and  he  found  that  it  was  furnished 
very  much  in  the  style  of  houses  in  other  places,  but  he 
had  never  before  seen  the  ground-floor  used  for  stables 
and  ware-rooms.  It  was  odd  to  see  men  drive  horses  into 
the  house,  turn  them  into  stalls,  and  then  quietly  and  as  a 
matter  of  course  walk  up  one  Hight  to  the  parlor.  Over 
the  stable  Tom  thought  there  should  be  a  loft,  but  instead 
here  was  a  fairly  appointed  hotel. 

"In  Manila,  people  do  not  use  the  ground-floor  on  ac- 
count of  the  damp,"  said  Mr.  Jolly  tarre. 

"That  is  very  well.  I  suppose,"  replied  Tom;  "bull 
would  put  my  animals  in  some  other  place.  Why,  I  saw 
pigs  running  about  in  one  of  those  rooms  below,  and  it 
can't  be  very  pleasant." 

During  lunch  a  Mr.  Lalla.  the  proprietor's  sou,  suggested 
that  he  should  walk  about  with  them  during  the  afternoon. 
He  spoke  a  little  English,  and  as  neither  Torn  nor  his 
friends  felt  very  sure  of  their  Spanish,  they  were  induced 
to  accept  his  offer.  In  that  way  they  obtained  many  iu- 
tere.-ting  details.  The  cathedral,  which  Tom  had  before 
remarked,  was  brought  to  its  present  condition  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  if  Mr.  Lalla  was  right,  Tom  considered  that 
Manila  must  be  an  undesirable  place  to  live  in,  for  at  near- 
ly every  turn  there  was  pointed  out  some  ruined  building 
with  the  remark.  "Earthquake."  Manila  is  indeed  sub- 
ject to  very  severe  shocks,  and  only  a  few  months  after- 
ward, when  the  Neptune  was  in  Japan,  news  was  received 
of  an  earthquake  which  brought  even  the  cathedral  ruins 
level  with  the  ground. 

Mr.  Lalla  took  them  to  the  cigar  factories.  These  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  government,  which  monopolizes  all  the 
trade  in  tobacco.  In  some  of  these  factories  as  many  as 
nine  thousand  people  are  employed,  and  it  was  a  wonder- 
ful scene  to  which  Tom's  party  was  introduced.  In  one 
of  these  low  stone  buildings  they  were  first  shown  into 
an  immense  room  over  one  hundred  feet  in  length.  It 
was  light  and  well  ventilated,  and  along  its  whole  extent 
stretched  rows  of  benches  about  two  feet  from  the  floor. 
At  each  bench  ten  or  fifteen  young  Indian  girls  sat  cross- 
legged  in  the  Turkish  fashion.  Each  had  a  quantity  of 
tobacco  in  her  lap,  and  each  was  certainly  as  busy  as  any 
bee.  Their  hands  fairly  flew,  and  it  was  surprising  how 
quickly  a  handful  of  tobacco  assumed  shape  under  their 
dexterous  fingers,  and  how  readily  a  cigar  was  finished, 
tossed  aside,  and  another  begun.  They  are  paid  according 
to  the  work  they  do,  which  had  the  natural  effect  of  stim- 
ulating their  zeal  and  attention.  At  some  benches  the 
girls  combined:  one  selected  the  tobacco  and  rolled  it,  an- 
other cut  out  the  wrappers,  and  a  third  finished  the  cigar. 

Every  four  benches  had  an  elderly  woman  for  an  inspect- 
or, whose  duty  it  was  to  preserve  order,  give  instructions, 
and  provide  everything  that  was  necessary  for  the  work 
to  be  carried  on.  The  girls  were  too  industrious  to  talk 
much,  but  each  had  a  little  flat  piece  of  iron  with  which 
she  hammered  the  leaf  to  give  it  a  smooth  and  glossy  ap- 
pearance. The  noise  from  a  thousand  hammers  was  some- 
thing deafening  to  the  stranger  visitors.  As  soon  as  their 
presence  was  noticed  throughout  the  room  the  spirit  of 
mischief  arose  in  these  young  women.  As  though  by  a 
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signal,  down  came  all  those  hammers  at  once,  with  a  most 
startling'  effect. 

It  was  in  Manila  that  Tom  for  the  first  time  got  into 
trouble.  He  had  heard  his  father  speak  of  buying  a  sup- 
ply of  Manila  cigars,  and  it  occurred  to  him  one  day  that 
he  would  get  them  and  make  his  father  a  present.  Cigars 
were  very  cheap,  and  he  knew  just  where  to  buy  the  best. 
So,  late  one  afternoon,  he  made  his  purchase,  without  con- 
sulting even  his  friend  Lieutenant  Jollytarre. 

He  had  started  about  dusk  to  find  a  shore  boat  to  take 
him  on  board.  He  had  several  boxes  of  cigars  under  his 
arm,  and  as  he  sauntered  leisurely  along  lie  wondered 
whether  his  father  would  like  his  selection.  Near  the 
wharves  he  found  himself  suddenly  confronted  by  a  stal- 
wart policeman,  or  custom-house  guard,  who  demanded  in 
Spanish  to  know  what  Torn  had  in  his  packages.  Now 
Tom  didn't  understand  Spanish,  and,  moreover,  he  was  a 
good  deal  startled  by  the  brusque  manner  in  which  lie 
was  addressed.  He  stammered  and  flushed  up,  not  from 
any  sense  of  guilt,  but  from  mere  embarrassment,  and 
this  action  on  his  part  was  evidently  very  differently  con- 
strued by  the  guard.  The  customs  regulations  in  Manila 
are  very  strict  in  regard  to  the  exportation  of  cigars,  and 
the  officials  exercise  great  vigilance  to  prevent  smuggling 
by  the  merchantmen  in  the  harbor.  Tom  was  dressed  in 
plain  clothes,  and  ought  not  by  his  appearance  to  have 
given  any  cause  for  suspicion;  but  as  he  could  not  make 
himself  understood,  even  after  he  had  regained  his  presence 
of  mind,  he  utterly  failed  to  put  himself  in  a  proper  light. 
If  only  some  one  would  come  along  who  could  speak  both 
English  and  Spanish,  or  if  he  could  get  word  to  his  friends, 
there  would  be  an  end  to  this  absurdity.  The  more  help- 
less he  felt,  the  more  annoyed  he  became,  until  at  last  his 
tone  grew  angry  and  threatening. 

That  was  a  bad  policy  to  adopt,  for  the  tall  guard,  with 
sword  and  cloak,  stalked  up.  and  taking  him  by  the  shoul- 
der, turned  him  in  the  direction  of  a  guard-house  near  by. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  now  but  march,  and  march  MMS- 
ter  Tom  did  straight  into  a  little  bare  room  with  nothing 
but  a  bench  for  furniture.  To  his  repeated  questions  in 
English  he  gained  now  but  one  reply,  "Mariana,"  which 
word  lie  understood  very  well  as  meaning  to-morrow. 
And  he  knew  too  that  Spaniards  never  hurried  them- 
selves, and  that  he  had  a  very  good  prospect  of  remaining 
all  night  in  this  den  of  a  room  as  an  arrested  smuggler. 
He  stopped  talking,  and  the  guard  left  him  behind  a  lock- 
ed door.  Tom  was  hungry  and  tired,  and  did  not  fancy 
the  situation,  but  he  hoped  that  when  he  was  missed  on 
board,  something  would  be  done  toward  looking  him  up. 
But  an  hour  passed,  and  then  two  hours:  no  one  came 
near  him,  and  he  fell  asleep  to  dream  that  he  had  been 
captured  by  a  band  of  smugglers  and  put  to  work  in  a  ci- 
gar factory.  The  hammers  made  a  monotonous  din,  and 
suddenly  came  down  with  a  bang.  He  opened  his  eyes  to 
see  his  father  and  a  custom  official  standing  over  him. 

"  Well,  young  man,"  said  Captain  Fairweatber.  "  what 
have  you  been  doing  ?  Here  I  have  had  all  the  guard- 
houses in  town  inspected,  and  all  the  streets  and  suburbs 
searched.  I'd  like  an  explanation." 

''  Father,"  said  Tom,  "  I  have  done  nothing  to  warrant 
my  being  arrested.  I  bought  some  cigars  for  you,  and  as 
I  was  coming  down  to  the  wharf  I  was  arrested  and 
brought  here.  I  tried  to  explain,  but  I  couldn't.  There 
are  only  three  little  boxes  of  cigars,  and  I  have  seen  the 
officers  carry  off  many  more  than  that." 

"  Ah,  but  they  were  wise  enough  to  first  obtain  permis- 
sion from  the  authorities.  I'll  have  to  put  you  into  some 
sort  of  uniform,  or  else  you'll  have  to  learn  French  and 
Spanish,  that  you  may  tell  who  you  are  and  what  you  are 
on  demand.  Come  along  now;  you  are  released,  cigars 
and  all,  and  can  leave  this  hole  at  once." 

So  Tom  went  on  board,  and  the  next  morning  he  was 
seen  busily  at  work  with  a  Spanish  grammar. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE   SEARCH   ENDED. 

FTER  the  conversation  with  Captain  Sproul,  Jerry 
neither  went  in  search  of  work  nor  directly  back  to 
Madame  Bonn's.  He  wanted  to  think  over  what  had 
been  said  to  him,  and  in  order  to  do  so  calmly  and  un- 
interruptedly, he  walked  around  the  block  at  least  half  a 
dozen  times.  He  was  a  boy  of  rather  more  than  average 
common-sense,  however,  and  the  more  he  considered  the 
matter,  the  stronger  was  his  belief  that  he  should  do  as 
the  Captain  proposed,  especially  if  Aunt  Nannette  was 
not  found.  When  his  walk  was  ended,  Jerry  had  de- 
cided, and  he  went  home  to  learn  his  friend's  views  on 
the  subject. 

Very  much  to  his  delight  and  surprise,  he  heard  the 
sound  of  Pete's  violin  while  he  was  yet  on  the  stairs.  It 
was  the  first  time  he  had  heard  Sweetness  "speak"  since 
the  little  musician  had  been  ill,  and  he  entered  the  room 
with  a  glad  smile  on  his  face. 

"Well,  if  that  don't  do  me  more  good  than  anything 
I  ever  heard,  my  name  ain't  Jerry  Hicks!"  he  exclaimed, 
as  he  seated  himself  011  the  floor  by  the  bedside,  listening 
and  watching  Pete  as  he  tremblingly  drew  the  bow 
across  the  strings,  calling  forth  the  sweetest  but  saddest 
strains  Jerry  had  ever  heard. 

The  invalid  was  too  feeble  to  play  very  long;  but  as  he 
laid  Sweetness  on  the  bed  beside  him  in  a  tender,  loving 
fashion,  he  really  looked  as  if  the  music  had  done  him 
bodily  good.  His  face  was  slightly  flushed,  his  eyes  un- 
usually bright,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  Jerry,  his  movements 
were  less  languid  than  they  had  been  for  several  days. 

"Why,  Pete,  I  do  believe  you're  going  to  get  well 
right  away !  You  look  almost  as  good  as  you  did  the  day 
we  got  here ;"  and  Jerry  wondered  why  it  was  that  Ma- 
dame Bonn  should  be  crying,  when  the  invalid  had  im- 
proved so  very  much. 

"  I'm  feeling  different  every  way,  and  the  ache  has  all 
gone  from  my  head,"  the  little  fellow  said,  as  he  held  out 
one  thin,  wasted  hand  for  Jerry  to  clasp. 

"Well,  now,  I'm  gladder  to  hear  you  talk  like  that  than 
I  would  be  to  get  a  hundred  dollars.  I  wanted  to  tell  you 
something,  Pete,  but  I  didn't  know  as  I  dared  to,  'cause 
you  were  so  sick." 

Then  Jerry  told  his  friend  of  the  conversation  he  had 
just  had  with  Captain  Sproul,  and  he  concluded  the  story 
by  saying,  "  You  know.  Pete,  we  haven't  found  your 
aunt  Nannette  yet,  and  it  may  be  a  good  while  before  we 
get  at  her.  Now  it  ain't  no  kind  of  use  to  talk  about 
your  playing  on  the  street  when  you  get  well,  for  I  ain't 
going  to  have  it.  If  I  do  as  the  Captain  wants  me  to,  I 
can  earn  money  enough  to  keep  you  like  a  regular  nob. 
Some  of  the  time  you  can  go  in  the  vessel  with  me,  and 
when  you  don't  do  that  you  can  board  here  with  good 
Madame  Bonn.  I'll  pay  all  the  bills,  and  you  can  'tend 
school  and  fiddle  all  you  want  to,  and  have  a  good  time 
every  day.  Now  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  Shall  I  tell 
Captain  Sproul  I'll  go  with  him  '" 

"  Come  closer,  so  I  can  touch  your  face;"  and  as  Jerry 
laid  his  head  on  the  pillow,  little  Pete  put  his  hands  ou 
his  friend's  cheeks  in  the  old  caressing  way  that  was  so 
sweet  to  Jerry.  "You've  been  awful  good  to  me  all  the 
time,  and  if  I  do  go  up  in  the  sky  like  we  talked  about 
when  we  were  on  the  boat,  and  thought  we  were  going  to 
be  drowned,  the  very  first  thing  I'll  do  will  be  to  tell  God 
all  about  you.  I've  heard  Madame  Bonn  and  Abe  talk- 
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ing  of  it  when  they  thought  I  was  asleep,  and  though  I 
knew  before  what  a  good  boy  you'd  been,  it  seems  as  if 
I  remembered  everything  all  at  once.  I  wish  I  could 
treat  some  other  fellow  like  you've  treated  me,  just  so  he'd 
love  me  as  much  as  I  love  you.  Now,  Jerry,  don't  cry, 
but  I  want  to  tell  you  something.  I  heard  the  doctor  say 
that  when  the  ache  went  out  of  my  head,  I'd  die  sure,  and 
this  morning  it  seemed  to  me  just  like  if  I  saw  mother 
waiting  to  have  me  go  with  her.  I  wouldn't  like  to  leave 
and  have  you  sleeping  in  the  streets  like  we  used  to  do 
sometimes  in  New  Orleans,  and  if  Captain  Sproul  is  going 
to  take  you  with  him,  I'll  feel  better  about  it,  'cause  I 
know  he  and  Abe  will  be  good  to  you.'' 

' '  But,  Pete,  old  man,  don't  talk  about  dying  when  every- 
thing is  going  so  nice  for  us !"  said  Jerry.  "What  would 
I  do  without  you  ?  Don't  go  away  and  leave  me  here  all 
alone!  Don't  do  it,  Pete!  don't  do  it!" 

"  Don't  you  feel  bad,  Jerry — don't  feel  bad.  I  wouldn't 
go  away  from  you  if  I  could  help  it,  though  I  know  you'll 
get  along  better  when  I  ain't  here  to  bother.  I'll  wait  for 
you  up  in  the  sky,  and  I'll  be  just  as  glad  as  God  will 
when  you  come  too.  But  you'll  go  with  Captain  Sproul, 
won't  you,  Jerry  ?" 

"  I'll  do  anything  you  want  me  to,  Pete;  but — 

Jerry  could  say  no  more.  The  sobs  that  shook  his  frame 
prevented  the  words  from  being  spoken,  and  nestling  his 
face  close  to  Pete's  neck,  he  gave  way  to  his  great  grief. 

It  was  while  he  was  in  this  position  that  a  low  knock, 
all  unheeded  by  him,  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  in  another 
moment  Captain  Sproul  and  Abe  entered,  the  latter  carry- 
ing in  his  hands  a  large  box.  Madame  Bonn  whispered  a 
IV w  words  to  them,  and  they  approached  the  bed  softly, 
Abe  patting  Jerry's  head  tenderly,  while  the  Captain  look- 
ed inquiringly  into  Pete's  face,  seeing  there  a  change  that 
told  him  that  the  little  musician  was  fast  drawing  near  to 
that  valley  whose  shadow  is  death. 

It  was  some  moments  before  Abe  could   control    his 


voice  sufficiently  to  speak; 
and  then  he  said,  almost  in 
a  whisper,  "Do  you  know, 
Pete,  my  lad,  that  Bill  Bar- 
low and  some  of  the  rest  o' 
the  crew  made  up  a  little 
purse  to  buy  you  a  new  fid- 
dle, 'cause  Sweetness  got 
used  up  so  bad,  and  I've 
brought  it  to  you  with  their 
best  love? — that  was  what 
Bill  told  me  to  say." 

As  Abe  spoke  he  held  up 
a  violin,  inlaid  around  the 
edges  with  bits  of  pearl,  and 
glistening  with  varnish. 

"They  sent  it  to  me?'' 
said  Pete,  in  a  low  tone. 
"  Tell  'em  that  I  won't  ever 
forget,  not  even  after  I'm  up 
in  the  sky,  how  good  they 
all  were  to  Jerry  and  me. 
And  tell  'em  that  I  wish  I 
could  play  to  them  once 
more;  but  I  like  them  just 
as  much  for  sending  it  as  if 
I  could." 

"Won't  you  try  it?"  the 
Captain  asked,  and  as  Abe 
handed  the  instrument 
across  the  bed,  Jerry  moved 
his  head  that  Pete  might 
receive  his  gift. 

The  little  fellow  looked  at 
the  violin  in  a  listless  way 
for  a  moment,  and  then  as 

he  handed  it  back  to  Captain  Sproul,  he  said,  "Yes,  it's 
fine,  and  a  good  deal  more  handsome  than  Sweetness ;  but 
I  wouldn't  give  her  for  a,  dozen  like  that,"  and  he  hugged 
the  patched  and  worn  violin  to  his  side  as  if  it  were  a  liv- 
ing thing  that  could  return  his  caresses.  Then  turning 
to  Jerry,  he  said,  "You'll  always  keep  Sweetness,  won't 
you,  Jerry? — you  won't  let  anybody  take  her  that  would 
use  her  hard,  will  you  ?" 

"Nobody  shall  touch  her,  Pete,"  replied  the  weeping 
boy,  as  he  kissed  the  little  fellow's  lips  again  and  again. 

Then,  as  Jerry  covered  his  face,  Pete  pulled  the  old  vio- 
lin closer  to  his  side.  With  his  eyes  shut,  his  head  resting 
on  pillows  softer  than  he  had  ever  known  before,  he  gently 
touched  the  strings  of  his  beloved  instrument  until  it 
seemed  to  be  whispering  to  him. 

"Bill  was  awful  good  to  send  me  a  fiddle,"  Pete  said,  in 
a  low  voice,  as  if  talking  to  himself;  "but  I  couldn't  use 
it,  'cause  it  would  be  like  throwing  away  the  only  friend  I 
had  for  a  long  time —  except  Jerry,  of  course.  Sweetness  has 
talked  to  us  when  Jerry  and  me  have  been  alone;  made  us 
forget  when  we  were  cold  or  hungry;  been  sorry  when  we 
were  sorry,  and  glad  when  we  had  some  place  to  live  in. 
Sweetness  loved  me  and  I  loved  her,  and  she  would  feel 
just  as  bad  to  see  me  playing  on  some  other  fiddle  as  I 
would  feel  if  she  talked  for  somebody  else.  If  I  should 
play  any  more,  she  shall — she  shall — be — be  the — one — 

The  voice  grew  lower  and  more  indistinct,  while  the 
whisperings  from  the  violin  became  fainter  and  fainter  as 
the  fingers  grew  weaker,  until  all  was  silent,  save  for 
Jerry's  sobs. 

A  joyous  band  of  choristers  who  sing  eternal  hallelu- 
jahs had  come  for  the  gentle  soul,  thenceforth  to  make 
melody  before  the  Throne;  and  who  shall  say  that  even 
there  is  Sweetness  forgotten  by  Silent  Pete  ? — silent  on. 
this  earth  for  evermore. 


JfXE  22,  1886. 
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VOI.T'ME  VII. 


Eleven  O'clock- 


jjhe  Cook  u ndoes  the  Oven  Door  ; 

The -ATo^o/c/ smells  the  baking  Pies\ 
Licking  hisZwjWithgllstening^ej, 

He  hops  across  the  Floor, 


Kep. 


Our  f  at,old  A*rx  sweats  and  blows  ; 
She  does  not  see  how  near  he  stands, 
And  when  she  bangs  the  DoortGogJ  * 

It  most  cuts  off  hi 


day.  which  is  abi  .m 
sixty-two  and  a  half 
c.  nts  Theycomewith 
their  )/m, •//,/,.<.  or  cut- 
las-es.  ;md  in  a  short 
time  a  cam-  patch  is 
CUtdown  and  the  08  DCS 
carted  off  io  rlie  mill. 
s<  line  estates  <  mpl* >y 
tift ecu  1 1 1  t  wem\  carl  s, 
all  driven  by  a"  negro 
having  a  l"iig  stick  witii 
a  sharp  nail  at  the  end. 
The  canes  are  heaped 
in  great  piles  round 
the  sides  of  the  mill 
and  in  front  of  the  -.ug 
ar-hou-r.  ;,  -real  bare 
space  being  leftthere 
f-T  tlie  purpose.  Tlie 
ii- •_'!•'  -  women  then 
in  i jv*-'  small  bundles  . .f 
the  canes,  which  ttiey 
lift  and  carry  on  their 
heads,  and  cast  into  the 
mill,  the  heavy  rollers 
of  which  crush  the 
ca lies,  the  gctbdSOi  i >r 
trash,  passing  off  on 
the  other  side,  which. 
beins  carted  away  t.  - 
dry  in  the  sun.  after- 
wards serves  us  fuel  ; 
the  juice  is  caught  un- 
derneath the  r>  -Hers 
in  a  canal,  which  con- 
ducts it  into  tlie  clari- 
fiers:  there  it  is  warm- 
ed up  and  claritied  : 
lime  is  also  added,  and 
the  scum  as  it  ri-e- 
up  thick  and  black  is 
skimmed  off.  When 
ready  it  pa->cs  ..ff 
through  canals  in  to  the 
coppers,  where  it  boils 
and  bubbles  up,  ne- 
groes standing:  before 
them  skimming  and 
boiling  it  the  required 
time,  from  one  copper 
into  another  (there  are 
generally  four  cop- 
.  pers).  and  when  it  has 
reached  the  fourth  cop- 
per, where  it  boils  most,  and  the  boiling-point 
of  sugar  is  reached,  it  is  allowed  to  run  off.  a 
thick  and  very  sweet  syrup,  into  canals  which 

ALGARROBOS,  PORTO  RICO.        carry  it  into  the  coolers.     There,  as  soon  as  it  is 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. -The  sugar-cane  crops  !  cool,  it  gets  as  hard  as  possible,  the  negroes  hav- 
i1  last  betrun.  rather  later  than  is  usual  jnfc  to  come  with  spades  to  break  it  up ;  and  fill- 
ing wooden  tubs  with  it.  other  negroes  carry 
arid  empty  them  into  sugar  hogsheads  which 
stand  in  i  hat  part  of  the  building,  the  floor  of 
which  is  all  open  planks,  and  underneath  this  is 
the  molasses  cistern:  the  molasses  drips  from 
the  moist  sugar  in  the  h"g-heads  down  there, 
and  not  until  the  sugar  is  quite  dry  and  emptied 
into  fresh  hogsheads  is  it  carted  off  the  estate  by 
the  merchants  who  buy  the  sugar  and  ship  it  to 
different  parts  of  the  world.  The  molasses,  when 
sold,  is  pumped  up  from  the  cisterns  and  put  into 
molasses  casks.  Both  the  sugar  hogsheads  and 
molasses  casks,  before  being  shipped,  have  the 
brand  and  name  of  the  exporter  painted  on  then- 
head.  My  brothers,  who  buy  a  great  deal  of  sug- 
ar, always  have  a  spread  eagle  as  their  brand, 
with  the  name  of  their  office  painted  underneath. 
With  much  love  to  you.  I  remain  ever 

Your  affectionate  friend,        .A  DELE  McC. 
This  is  a  very  interesting  letter,  and  we  are  de- 
lighted to  hear  again  from  a  correspondent  who 
uses  her  bright  eyes  so 'well. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 


here,  and,  I  think  it  will  interest  you  to  knov 
how  sugar  is  made,  thouirh  I  must  describe  fron 
the  i  is  planted  The  ground  is  first 

_  ied  deep,  the  plough  being  drawn  by  a  yoke 
of  l<-.  .,]-••  generally  driven  by  a  negro 

and  some  buys  After  the  ground  is  ploughed, 
they  pass  the  harrow  over  it ;  then  a  band  of  ne- 
groes, men  and  women,  with  their  hoes  make 
some  square  holes,  of  a  certain  depth  and  at 
equal  distances  apart,  all  along  the  cane  patches, 
in  straight  and  even  rows,  in  which  they  plant 
three  pii  cea  oi  cane.  After  a  few  weeks  it  has 
all  spn  -Hied  up. and  looks  very  pretty— of  a  bright 
grern  c.'lor.  resembling  somewhat  a  fie'd  of  Ind- 
ian corn.  While  it  is  yet  young  it  requires  great 
care,  and  must  be  frequently  weeded,  and  on  those 
iere  there  is  irrigation  it  is  carefully 
irritra'-  'i.  ,is  the  cane  requires  it.  and  with  proper 
thrives  wonderfully,  and  grows  rapidly 
very  ta.l.  As  so  many  estates  adjoin  each  other, 
when  viewed  from  some  height  you  see  for  miles 
nothing  but  plains  covered  with  canes,  their 
leave*  a  brighr  emerald  green,  which,  as  they 
WUM-  and  bend  with  the  breeze,  resemble  a  vast 

as  it  -wells  mid  recedes.  Sometimes  they 
grow  so  tall  that  they  have  to  be  propped  up, 
otherwise  they  bend  down  to  the  ground.  Even 
when  the  cane  is  quite  talj  the.  weeds  grow 
around  it.  but  the  negroes  go  inside  of  the  pieces 
with  their  hot-*  and  weed:  as  they  are  so  thick 
aud  tall,  no  breeze  reaches  them  there,  and.  with 
iling  sun  overhead,  it  is  very  hard 

[••r  tlie  workers  almost  suffocate  with  the 
lime  the  lower  leaves  of  the 
-tripped,  and  the  earth  banked 
up  "\"i-  the  roots,  which  sometimes  get  exposed. 
Just  before  tlie  caiiu  is  quite  ripe  it  flowers,  and 
it  is  a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  cane  fields  then,  the 
-landing  up  tall  and  straight  over  the 
greet  Jug  from  a  distance  much  like 

a  regiment  of  soldiers;  near  by.  the  flowers  mea- 
sure from  four  to  rive  feet,  and'look  like  immense 
fluffy  ii Herein  shades  of  gray.  These 

flowers,  out  and  put  in  the  house  as  an  ornament, 
are  very  handsome,  as  they  preserve  their  color 


ALGAEKOBOS. 

MY  DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— Do  you  know  how  to 
make  floating-island?     If  not.  I  will  tell  you. 
Take  two  eggs,  and  beat  only  the  whites  of  them 
to  a  stiff  froth,  and  then  add.  little  by  little,  some 
guava  jelly,  which  must  be  first  ma'shed  with  a 
spoon  until  quite  soft ;  ihen  go  on  beating  it  until 
it  becomes  quite  white  and  stiff:  and  after  this  I 
put  it  in  a  crystal  dish,  and  then  pour  some  cream  j 
or  custard  around  it.  upon  which  it  floats ;  this  is  | 
why  it  is  called  floating-island.    I  know  also  how 
to  make  other  sweetmeats,  as  the  pineapple  and 
the  mango  and  many  others.    I  like  very  much 
"  Jo's  Opportunity" ;  "it  is  a  very  in  terest  ing  story: 
and.  indeed,  I  like  all  the  stories  by  the  author  of 
"Nan."  KATHEUINE  L.  McC. 


THE  BIKD'S  XEST. 

Once  there  were  two  little  birds,  and  one  day 
the  mother  bird  said  to  her  husband.  "  Let's  build 


and  form  when  dry.    Some  cane  pi.  e^s  ;u-,-  only  j  us  a  nest/'    So  he  said  "Yes";  and  they  set  to 


. 
planr.  \  three  years;  those  that  are 

planted  freshly  from   one  yt-ar  to   the  next,  for 
grind.  .  --gran  cultnra,"  and  if 

'    to   sprout  up  after  cutting  them 
\:    >t-ar.  they    are    called  "  pe- 
ri j  if  for  the  third  year,  and  so 
on.  "  rat  to.  .n-  "     When  the  cane  is  quite  ripe  and 
ready  to  \^  ,-ut   down. 
(who  arc  rlu-  country  people  of  ]',-•- 
hired  to  cut  it  down,  each  earning  five  reales  a 


. 

work,  and  when  it  was  done,  the  mother  sat  on  it. 
and  pretty  soon  there  were  some  little  speckled 
eggs,  and  quite  a  while  after  that  some  little 
birds  began  to  peep  out.  and  the  mother  was 
very  proud  of  her  babies.  One  day.  when  she 
was  out.  a  naughty  boy  came  and  took  the  birds 
home,  and  when  the  mother  bird  i.'"t  back  sin- 
felt  awfully.  Thnt  night,  when  tiie  boy  get  home 
and  went  to  bed.  he  dreamed  that  a  irreat  giant 
came  aud  took  him  away  from  his  father  and 


mother,  and  he  felt  very  bad;  so  the  next  nioni- 
inur.  \\  lien  hi-  got  up.  betook  the  birds  and  carried 
them  home  :  so  all  was  happy  after  that. 
COATICOOK.  ETHEL  (aged  7). 

HARRISBURG,  PISNSVLYAM*. 

lam  twelve  years  old.    I  go  to  Miss  TVs  school. 

Tin-  \-  !>• ration  Day.    I  am  going  out  to  the 

country  to  spend  the  afternoon.  I  have  one  bro- 
ther and  t  u  »  sisters  '  nir  only  pet  is  a  little  do^ 
named  Hex.  We  have  a  very  larire  yard,  with  a 
pla )-hon-c.  a  hammock,  and  a  seesaw  in  it.  I-ist 
Saturday  we  had  a  May  [tarty.  I  think  "Silent 
I'etf,  or  the  Stowaways,"  is  splendid.  Not  long 
air"  one  ot  tlie  churches  near  our  house  was 

struck  by  lightning:  there  wa>  a  •; 1  deal  of 

damage  done.    But  I  must  stop  now ;  so  good  by. 

ALICE  A.  G. 


>"'->ET«--\  HILL,  Nr.w  YORE. 

I  go  to  school  every  day.  I  like  my  teacher.  I 
love  to  gather  flowers,  and  give  my  teacher  a  bou- 
quet every  iimming.  I  study  geography,  arith- 
metic, writing,  and  reading."  I  take  HARPER'S 
\"\  M,  PEOPLE,  and  think  it  is  a  very  nice  paper. 
I  love  to  read  the  letters  in  the  Post-office  Box; 
mamma  reads  me  the  other  stories.  I  am  seven 
years  old.  ADA  L. 

KK>SIVGTO>-,  LONDON,  ENGLAND. 

We  are  three  little  American  irirls.  fifteen,  thir- 
teen, and  nine,  at  seht.nl  in  London,  our  home 
is  in  Portland.  Oregon,  which  is  a  very  pretty 
place.  From  our  house  we  can  see  five  lovely 
snow-capped  mountains.  We  all  like  HARPER'S 
V'i  \i,  I'n.ri.E  very  much,  and  are  ^.rry  that 
"Jo's  Opportunity"  is  ended.  At  home  we  had 
three  lovely  doirs,  a  Polly,  three  cats,  and  a  p<  >ny 
for  pets,  but  of  course  at  school  we  have  none. 
We  are  very  fond  of  reading,  and  like  Miss  Al- 
cott's  books  very  much.  We  should  be  \»TV 
pleased  if  our  papa  in  America  could  see  this. 
With  love,  your  constant  readers. 

MATTIE,  EDITH,  and  MABEL  M. 


THE  LITTLE  MATCH  GIRL. 

Wandering  alone  in  the  noisy  ^tr- -et. 
With  her  poor  little  numb.  bare,  dirty  feet. 
Watching  the  crowd  with  a  hunirry  eye. 
As  they  hurriedly,  heartks-ly  pass  her  by. 
This  is' the  poor  match-girl's  lot  day  by  Say. 
As  she  sadly  and  hopelessly  goes  on  her  way. 

With  her  tangled  hair  and  her  careworn  face, 

Wearily  wanders  on  poor  little  Grace. 

And  while  plaintively  calling  out,  "Matches— 

who'll  buy  ^" 

She  watches  the  crowd  with  a  sorrowful  eye. 
This  is  the  poor  match-girl's  lot  day  by  day. 
Oh.  who  "mongst  my  readers   would  envy  her, 

say? 

She  gathers  her  shawl  round  her  shivering  f<  >rm, 
For  the  winter  is  cold  and  she  cannot  keep 

warm. 

And  blue  is  the  poor  little  pinched,  haggard  face. 
Oh.  hard  is  the  lot  of  this  young  match   sirl 

Grace! 
There'll  be  no  one  to  mourn  when  her  soul  flies 

away 
From  this  darkness  and  night  into  light,  joy, 

and  day. 

And  though  through  her  life  her  path  may  be 

sad. 

Yet  in  heaven  her  soul  may  rejoice  and  be  glad. 
If  her  thoughts  on  her  Maker  be  all  the  time 

bent. 

And  in  d^im:  His  will  her  lifetime  be  spent. 
And  though  with  the  cold  her  bare  feet  may 

have  bled, 
Yet  shining  gold  pathways  those  feet  may  yet 

tread.  JULIET  THOMPSON. 


I  am  a  new  subscriber,  so  this  is  the  first  time 
I  have  written  to  you.  I  think  that  the  story 
"Silent  Pete,  or  the  Stowaways."  is  a  real  nice 
story,  and  I  hope  it  will  end  in.  Pete  finding  Ids 
aunt  Xannette.  I  go  to  a  public  school,  as  we 
have  no  private  school  in  our  city,  and  Miidy 
reading.  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  t'e*  >i;i  apl.y. 
and  language.  I  also  have  a  IIIUMC  ma-ter.  who 
comes  to  niy  house  and  gives  me  lessons  on  the 
piano.  BESSIE  E. 

A  charming  budget  of  letters,  accompanied  by 
a  note  from  the  teacher  «»f  the  youthful  writers, 
arrived  not  long  ago  from  Bellewood  Seminary. 
Only  three  of  the  letters  can  appear,  but  all  are 
deserving  of  the  honor  if  we  had  room  to 
them. 

AVCR.<B.O,K.  KEMTCKV. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. — I  am  a  Bellewood  day 
scholar.  I  study  Latin,  grammar.  United  states 
history,  arithmetic,  and  composition  I  enjoy 
the  composition  class  more  than  any  of  the  oth- 
er-. be,-aU>e  we  l|  ^  RAKl'KK'S  Y«>rNU  PEOPLE  !1S 

a  reading  l>.  .ok  I  read  with  great  interest  the 
pieces  on  "  Ib>r<eback  Hiding."  for  I  enjoy  that 
kind  of  exerci-e  \vry  much,  hut  I  am  afraid  I  do 
not  ride  in  a  scieuti:".c  way  I  have  been  a  Belle- 
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wood  scholar  for  nearly  five  rears.  Each  year  is 
harder  than  the  year  before.  This  school-year  is 
nearly  over.  I  want  to  take  your  paper  next 


year. 


ANNA  M.  P. 


This  little  sir]  has  just  received  an  outfit- 
horse,  habit,  cap.  and  whip — from  tier  father,  as 
a  reward  for  being  on  the  roll  of  honor  five  suc- 
cessive years.  HER  TEACHER. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. — I  have  been  taking  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  ever  since  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, and  like  it  very  much  indeed.  I  am  away 
from  home,  gains  to  school,  and  you  know  how 
lonely  I  get.  I  have  never  been  away  before. 
My  home  is  in  Tennessee.  I  live  with  my  grand- 
mother My  little  cousin  and  I  go  out  on  the 
mountains  and  gather  wild  flowers  and  berries 
of  rv.-ry  kind,  and  my  dog  follows  us  every  time. 
His  name  is  Jack.  My  kitten  wants  to  follow 
me.  but  I  am  afraid  she  will  get  lost.  I  go  to 
Alabama  every  summer  to  see  my  mother.  I 
kii"\v  you  are  getting  tired  of  this  letter,  so  I  will 
clos!\  Love  to  all  of  the  little  readers.  Your 
unknown  friend,  LAURA D. 

BKI.LBWOOD  SKMTVARV,  ANCHORAGE.  KENTUCKY. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— We  have  been  taking  this 
paper  since  last  September,  and  all  seem  to  like 
it  very  much.  Bellewood  Seminary  is  a  beauti- 
ful place,  in  the  centre  of  a  pretty  little  town 
eall<-'l  Anrh'irage.  which  is  twelve  miles  from 
Louisville.  I  like  the  school  aboutas  well  as  any 
place  except  home.  We  will  all  go  home  in  about 
two  weeks,  as  the  school  closes"  the  3d  of  June. 
Our  teachers  will  soon  begin  to  prepare  for  Com- 
mi-ii'-ement.  There  is  an  orphanage  just  on  one 
side  of  the  school,  and  a  church  on  the  other.  I 
think  this  is  one  of  the  strictest  schools  I  ever 
saw.  but  I  do  not  mind  the  rules  very  much. 
Your  friend,  GEORGIA  S. 


RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 

DEAF.  POSTMISTRESS,— I  am  the  boy  who  sent 
the  card  to  you  about  i  little  dog  we  had.  We 
live  opposite  a  park  called  Monroe,  and  then  we 
have  a  letter-box,  a  fire-alarm  box,  two  water- 
plugs,  two  electric  lights,  and  a  fire-engine  house. 
All  those  things  are  very  convenient,  I  think  : 
don't  you?  When  is  Jimmy  Brown  going  to 
write  again?  He  has  not  stopped  writing  alto- 
gether, lias  he  ?  I  like  his  stories  and  those  of 
Mr.  James  Otis  the  best  of  all.  I  hope  you  will 
print  this,  as  I  have  not  written  for  a  long  while. 
I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  a  long 
time,  and  I  like  it  very  much,  but  I  have  not  got 
all  the  numbers,  for  I  sent  them  to  my  cousins  in 
"England.  ARTHUR  S.  J. 

Perhaps  Jimmy  Brown  has  reformed,  and  is 
therefore  less  entertaining  than  formerly. 


ALAMEDA,  CALIFORNIA. 

•  We  made  some  of  Pansy's  candy,  and  it  was 
very  nice.  My  mother  and  little  brother  are  in 
New  Bedford.  Massachusetts,  on  a  visit.  I  go  to 
the  Alameda  High  School,  and  am  in  the  second 
grade.  I  am  fourteen  years  old,  and  would  like 
to  correspond  with  a  girl  of  about  my  age. 
Good-by.  KATIE  E.  SULLIVAN. 


BRISTOL,  RHOUK  I*i  INP. 

I  am  a  lit r]e  girl  ten  years  old.  My  sister  takes 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  I  have  three  sisters 
an-1  two  brothers.  We  have  no  pets.  My  bro- 
ther had  two  rabbits,  one  white  and  the  other 
black:  one  got  stolen,  and  the  other  was  lost. 
Was  it  not  too  bad?  I  like  "Silent  Pete"  and 
the  stories  by  Howard  Pyle  very  much. 

H.  L.  B.  D. 


FULTONVILI.E,  NEW  YORK. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  am  a  little  girl  eight 
years  old.  I  have  been  going  to  school  about 
five  months:  I  like  it  very  much,  and  like  my 
teacher.  I  have  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE;  it  is 
given  to  me  by  a  friend.  I  enjoy  reading  the 
stories,  or  having  my  papa  read  them  to  me,  and 
I  like  the  Post-office  Box  very  much  ;  I  can  read 
the  letters  all  except  a  few  of  the  hard  words.  I 
have  some  pets — a  pair  of  rabbits  named  Bunny 
and  Belle,  a  cat  named  Jumbo,  a  canary  named 
Dick,  and  a  horse  named  Harry.  When  mamma 
and  I  were  at  Ocean  Grove  t  had  a  delightful 
time  playing  on  the  beach  and  in  the  water 
with  the  children,  shovelling  sand,  and  building 
houses.  We  live  iii  the  Mohawk  Valley,  on  a  hill ; 
it  is  a  delightful  place.  lam  very  fond  of  flowers, 
and  will  write  about  them  another  time. 

LELA  G. 


LKIVUNWHRTH,  KANSAS. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  little  readers  are  fond  of 
hunting  for  the  four-leaf  clover,  an  emblem  of 
luck.  Mv  little  sister  and  I  find  a  great  many, 
and  I  will  tell  you  of  a  plan  I  invented  to  pre- 
serve them.  I  took  a  piece  of  white  card-board 
and  drew  in  lead -pencil  an  outline  of  a  horse- 
shoe on  it:  then,  after  pressing  ^}\<  f->iir-leaf 
clover.  I  pasted  it  on  the  Mutlin--  It  was  very 
easy  to  do,  and  it  looked  very  pretty.  You. may 
make  corners,  or  ornament  it  in  any  way  y»u 


choose.  I  know  there  are  many  little  boys  and 
girls  whose  bright  eyes  will  anxiously  watch  the 
Post-office  Box  to  see  if  their  letters  are  printed, 
so  I  will  not  take  up  any  more  of  your  space,  in 
order  to  leave  room  for  others.  L.  L.  P. 


PHILADELPHIA.  PKNNSYI  VANIA. 

We  had  a  tame  crow,  but  he  was  so  noisy  we 
could  not  keep  him.  so  now  we  have  no  pets.  I 
have  a  twin  brother:  his  name  begins  witli  G, 
and  mine  begins  with  G  :  guess  what  they  both 
are.  We  each  have  flower  beds  and  lots  of  oth- 
er flowers.  ONE  'OF  THE  TWINS. 

I  am  afraid  I  should  not  get  the  right  names  if 
I  tried  to  guess  them,  so  many  names  for  boys 
and  girls  begin  with  G.  I  think  if  the  dear  twins 
came  to  see  me,  I  should  be  tempted  to  call  them 
Jack  and  Gill. 


GLOUCF-TI'ER,  ENGLAND. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  our  pets  are 
two  dogs  and  two  cats:  our  cats' names  are  Jack 
and  Waif.  I  thought  you  would  like  to  hear  about 
our  dogs.  One  day  when  I  was  busy  I  heard  a 
splash.  I  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  I  saw 
both  our  dogs.  I>ash  and  Don,  in  the  tank.  I 
suppose  they  wanted  some  water.  Well,  they 
got  on  their  kennel,  which  was  by  it.  and  plunged 
in.  I  have  two  sisters  and  one  brother:  their 
names  are  Sydney  (eleven),  Clare  ijust  thirteeui. 
and  Edith  (ten).  I  like  "  Little  Miss  Santa  C'laus," 
"  A  Christmas  Turkey,  and  How  It  Came." 

ISAEELL  H. 


OXFORDSHIRE.  ENGLAND. 

I  am  a  Scotch  boy  ten  years  old.  We  live  in 
the  country.  We  have  three  dogs,  two  cats,  and 
one  canary  •  she  is  a  widow ;  her  husband  choked 
himself  by  eating  too  fast.  Hike  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  very  much,  especially  "Jo's  Opportuni- 
ty." We  have  lessons  at  home.  I  have  a  brother 
and  a  sister.  We  live  in  a  very  old  house,  some 
parts  of  it  being  seven  hundred  years  old.  We 
play  cricket.  ROBERT  H. 

Think  of  it !  Robert  lives  in  a  house  which  was 
partly  built  seven  centuries  ago.  That  seems 
very  old  to  American  boys. 


LONDON,  ENGLAND. 

I  am  a  girl,  and  I  shall  be  sixteen  years  old  next 
October.  I  have  one  brother,  thirteen  years  old. 
I  have  left  school.  I  study  music,  and  I  am  going 
to  study  French  and  German.  I  have  a  very  dear 
friend  :  her  name  is  Elizabeth 'Mary  O.  She  has 
left  school,  and  is  studying  music.  We  have  a 
kitten,  a  colly  dog.  a  bird  (a  greenfinch),  a  guinea- 
pig,  and  some  pigeons.  My  brother  takes  The 
Boy's  Own  Paper  in.  EMILY  ADA  G. 


HOPBWELL  HILL,  NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

My  aunt  has  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
for  my  brother  and  me  for  a  year  past.  I  like 
Howard  Pyle's  writings  very  much.  We  have 
three  cats  ;  their  names  are  Tiger,  Beppo.  and 
Beauty.  Beppo  has  no  tail.  We  have  also  a  dog 
called  Lion;  tie  really  looks  like  one.  I  live  in 
the  country,  and  have  quite  a  distance  to  walk 
to  school.  "  I  study  reading,  spelling,  geography, 
dictation,  and  grammar.  The  school-house  stands 
on  a  -hi+r.-irom  which  we  have  a  pretty  view.  My 
mamma  has  beerf  away  to  St.  John,  and  brought 
ine  a  book  named  Uncte  Tom's  C<rl>/u 

CELLS.  I.  F.  P.  (aged  nine  years). 


It  is  some  time  since  this  little  story  of  an  ex- 
cursion was  written,  but  it  is  still  worth  reading: 

WE  GO  A-FISHING. 

In  this  part  of  Louisiana  it  is  quite  the  fashion 
in  the  spring,  when  the  dogwood  is  in  blossom, 
to  resort  to  the  small  streams  on  fishing  excur- 
sions. Our  father  is  a  minister,  and  he  has  little 
time  or  inclination  to  engage  in  such  sport,  but 
we  children  made  him  promise  that 'he  would 
take  us  out  some  afternoon,  and  yesterday  was 
the  time.  Such  a  delightful  rambl'e  through  the 
woods  and  along  the  shady  banks  of  the  creek 
we  did  have  !  The  woods  were  ringing  with  the 
merry  notes  of  sweet  little  birds.  The  deep  green 
foliage  was  dotted  here  and  there  with  the  large 
white  blossoms  of  the  dogwood.  All  about  our 
feet  were  the  modest  little  wild  violets,  and  oth- 
er small  flowers  keeping  them  company.  Near 
the  creek  the  air  was  fragrant  with  the  wild 
honeysuckle,  and  the  hum  of  bees  you  could  hear 
among  the  trees,  gathering  honey  for  their  hives. 
The  roots  of  the  trees  on  which  we  stood  or  sat 
while  fishing  were  covered  with  a  beautiful  dark 
green  moss. 

Well,  you  would  like  to  know  what  was  our 
"luck."  Pretty  soon  after  we  began  brother 
called  out  to  papa  to  know  if  he  had  had  a  bite. 
"Yes,"  said  papa  —  "a  mosquito  bite."  And 
these  were  the  most  numerous  bites  we  had. 
Two  poor  little  things  were  all  that  we  caught, 
and  these  were  taken  home  and  served  up  at 
supper  for  mamma  and  little  brother  Fred. 

While  fishing  we  heard  a  strange  noise  behind 

us  in  rhe  diivrti' tii  of  a  small  pond.    It  was  a 

.  croaking  kind  of  a  sound.    We  all  felt 


:  uneasy  about  it.  hut,  each  one  was  ashamed  to 
let  the  others  know  it.  After  a  while  it  was  de- 
cided that  it  was  a  frog  making  the  delightful 
music.  Fortunately  he  did  not  keep  up  his 
croaking  enough  to  interfere  with  our  enjoy- 
ment. It  was  a  shame  that  he  should  croak  at 
all  amid  such  pleasant  surroundings. 

With  hands  full  of  wild  flowers,  with  rosy 
cheeks  and  exhilarated  spirits,  and  with  fragrant 
memories  of  the  woods,  we  returned  home  from 
this  our  first  fishing  excursion  of  the  season. 

LIZZIE,  UPTON,  CLARA,  and  GRACE. 

HOSIER,  LOUISIANA. 


Alice  B.  S..  Jennie  D..  Katie  V.,  and  others,  ask 
me  to  send  them  stamps  and  postmarks  from  my 
numerous  letters.  Dear  children,  I  would  oblige 
you  if  I  could,  but  I  really  have  not  a  moment  to 
spare  for  attending  to  such  requests.  If  I  even 
tried  to  do  anything  which  would  take  so  much 
time,  you  would  have  to  give  up  your  Postmis- 
tress and  see  somebody  else  in  her  place.— Sailie 
L.  L. :  I  should  like  to  hear  Beauty  sing.  It  is 
well  that  he  is  not  exposed  to  danger  from  cats. 
—  Helen  Sadie  F. :  Your  cat,  must  be  very  hand- 
some.—Isabel  C.  S. :  I  am  sorry  that  you  play 
only  by^  ear.  Why  do  you  not  study  the  piano, 
and  learn  to  play  by  note  too?  —  Will  Bessie 
Heichts  kindly  send  her  full  address  to  Hilda 
Cunliff,  Greeting  Rectory.  Needham  Market.  Eng- 
land'•— Fred  II.:  Please  remember  that  you 
should  send  your  own  answer  when  you  si  -ml  a 
puzzle  to  the  Young  Contributors'  column. — 
Fannie  fi\.  Vi. :  With  sixteen  dolls  to  care  for,  you 
are  almost  as  busy  as  the  Postmistress.— Mnj  sic 
W.  II. :  Thank  you  for  the  pressed  daisy.— Frankie 
and  Walter  P.  S. :  Please  write  witli  pen  and  ink 
next  time.— Aggie  D. :  My  birthday  comes  in  the 
winter. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTOHS. 

No.  1. 

AN    ACROSTIC. 

Initials,  read  downward,  form  the  name  of  a 
country  in  Europe. 

1.  A  coin.    2.  An  animal.    3.  A  girl's  name.    4. 
A  part  of  the  face.    5.  A  flower.    6.  A  number. 
GRACE  BUCHANAN. 


No.  3. 

PIED  CITIES. 

1.  Mhigbanrim.  2.  Ctlnaewes.  3.  Lteorcuges. 
4.  Bagmicred.  5.  Siphicw.  6.  Thecser.  7.  Noielul. 
8.  Refroehd.  9.  Inngdnouth.  10.  Baysislur. 

GEOFFREY  LLOYD. 


No.  3. 

ENIGMA. 

My  first  is  in  blue,  not  in  red. 
My  second  is  in  curl,  not  in  head. 
My  third  is  in  tent,  not  in  house. 
My  fourth  is  in  cat.  not  in  mouse. 
My  fifth  is  in  eat,  not  in  drink. 
My  sixth  is  in  hear,  not  in  think. 
My  seventh  is  in  cup.  not  in  plate. 
My  eighth  is  in  nut.  not  in  date. 
My  ninth  is  in  pearl,  not  in  ring. 
My  whole  is  a  flower  that  blooms  in  the  spring. 
CAROLYN  S. 


No.  4. 

CONNECTED  DIAMONDS. 

Upper  Diamond.— 1.  A  letter.  2.  To  take  up  a 
portion.  3  Ground  not  inclosed.  4.  To  urge.  5. 
A  letter. 

Lower  Diamond.— 1.  A  letter.  2.  A  call.  3.  An 
animal.  4.  A  Christian  name.  5.  A  letter. 

Centrals,  read  downward,  give  the  name  of  an 
animal.  ODELL  CYCLONE. 


ANSWERS  TO  PITZZLES  IN  No.  343. 
No.  I.— Orange.    Indiana.    Precipice. 


No.  3.— 


G  rea  T 
R  idea  IT 
E  age  R 
E  1  K 
C  ar  E 
E  arl  Y 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Frances  Hoff.  Rufus  G.  Lathrop.  Laura 
Smyth  Willie  and  Leah  Frame.  Otto  C.  Kahn. 
Odell  Cyclone.  Emma  T.  Mnller.  Robert  II  Muller. 
Kennedy  R.  Owen.  Cockade  City.  The  Original 
Puzzle  Club.  R.  A.T.  S..  Gertie  Purdy.  .to.-  Huff- 
man. Puss-cat  Mew.  Jay  Aiteh.  S.  C.  Hill.  Arthur 
Munder.  Hattie  Mabel  Crall.  Harry  Howard  Hem- 
street,  and  Harold  Wilkinson. 


[For  EXCHANGES,  get  *l  "»•/  •'->  i""i"  of  ,;-,>,, 
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A   YOUNG    NATURALIST'S    FIRST    DAY   IN 


"  Oh,  good  Mr.  Darning-Needle,  please  don't  sew  up  my  ears, 
insect  in  my  life  if  yuu'll  only  let  me  off  just  this  once." 


BIPEDS  AND  QUADRUPEDS. 

THIS  merry  game  may  seem  trifliug,  but  if  any  wise  scoffer 
thinks  be  can  play  it  without  making  many  ludicrous  mis- 
takes, let  him  try  it  aud  see;  for  simple  as  it  is,  it  keeps  the 
attention  on  the  alert  and  the  faculties  on  the  strain.     The 
players  stand  in  two  lines,  facing  each  other,  with  a  leader  at 


the  head  of  each  line.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
leaders  of  the  lines  to  call  out  the  letters, 
which  they  cau  change  as  often  as  they 
please.  There  must  be  au  umpire  chosen 
also,  who  sits  at  the  head  of  the  lines,  at  .in 
equal  distance  from  each.  The  umpire  must 
call  out  the  numbers,  which  are  number  two 
and  number  four,  and  also  count  ten  slowly 
while  each  player  is  guessiug.  He  calls  out 
either  one  of  the  above  numbers  the  moment 
the  leader  has  given  out  the  letter,  and  then 
begins  to  count.  When  the  leader  of  the  right 
side  gives  out  a  letter,  the  second  in  line  on 
the  left  side  listens  to  the  number  called  by 
the  umpire,  as  he  knows  that  number  two 
refers  to  a  biped  aud  number  four  to  a  quad- 
ruped, and  that  he  must  name  some  member 
of  the  animal  kingdom  answering  to  the  above 
description  which  begins  with  the  letter  call- 
ed by  the  leader  of  the  opposite  side.  If  he 
fails  to  do  this  correctly  before  the  umpire 
counts  ten,  he  must  cross  over  aud  take  his 
place  at  the  foot  of  the  opposite  line.  The 
umpire  must  see  that  there  is  no  mistake, 
such  as  repeating  auy  name  once  used,  or  giv- 
ing to  auy  animal  too  many  or  too  few  feet. 
When  the  player  ou  the  left  has  answered, 
whether  correctly  or  not,  the  leader  of  the 
same  side  in  his  turn  calls  out  the  same  or 
any  other  letter,  the  umpire  follows  with  his 
number,  as  before,  and  if  the  second  player 
on  the  right  fails  to  answer  correctly,  he 
crosses  over  and  belongs  to  the  left  side, 
standing  at  the  foot  of  the  line.  If  the  play- 
er answers  the  question  properly,  he  keeps 
his  place,  and  ties  a  white  handkerchief 
around  his  neck  to  show  that  the  next  ques- 
tion addressed  to  his  side  must  be  auswered 
by  the  player  who  stands  next  him  in  the 
line.  When  the  game  has  gone  on  for  half 
an  hour,  the  umpire  calls  out  "Time,"  and 
the  side  which  has  the  most  players  is  de- 
clared the  victor. 

The  game  must  go  on  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  efforts  of 
the  players  to  answer  rapidly  without  mistake  are  very  amusing, 
as  most  of  them  make  the  most  ludicrous  blunders,  after  which 
they  are  obliged  to  march  across  to  the  other  side  as  prisoners.* 


THE   FIELD. 
I'll  never  catch  another 


*  From  Xtw  Games  for  Parlor  and  Lawn. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 


By  GEORGE  B.  BARTLETT. 
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DIRECTION 


THE  HELM:  A  WORD  TO  YOUNG  SKIPPERS. 

BY  LIEUTENANT  WORTH  G.  ROSS,  U.S.R.M. 

11  T  HILE  boat  sailing  can  not  be  taught  by  precept  alone, 
\\  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  the  art 
will  enable  any  one,  with  a  little  additional  practice,  to 
handle  a  boat  with  skill,  freedom,  and  perfect  safety.  The 
limits  of  so  brief  an  article  will 
not  admit  of  minute  instructions 
bearing  on  every  situation  likely 
to  arise,  yet  the  few  practical  hints 
and  details  that  follow  will,  if  care- 
fully noted,  be  found  of  service  to 
the  youthful  mariner.  The  latter 
will  understand  that  the  prim-  iples 
of  true  seamanship  apply  with 
equal  force  to  all  boats,  of  what- 
ever size,  build,  or  rig.  These  re- 
marks will  in  great  part  have  ref- 
erence to  the  sloop — a  simple  type 
of  craft,  with  a  single  mast,  main- 
sail, and  jib. 

Helm. — This  is  a  term  applied 
to  the  steering  gear,  including 
the  rudder  and  tiller  (or  wheel). 

When  a  boat  carries  a  weather  helm,  her  head  has  a  ten- 
dency to  come  up  "  into  the  wind,'1  or  nearer  the  direction 
from  which  the  wind  blows,  necessitating  an  action  of  the 
rudder  to  keep  her  on  her  course. 
This  troublesome  habit  is  generally 
caused  by  too  much  after-sail  or  a 
faulty  stowage  of  the  ballast.  To 
carry  a  lee  helm,  or  an  inclination 
to  fall  off  or  away  from  the  wind 
(the  opposite  of  that  just  described), 
is  even  a  worse  trait,  and  should 
be  counteracted,  if  a  smaller  jib,  a 
shorter  bowsprit,  or  a  larger  main- 
sail will  remedy  a  defect  due  to  too 
much  head-sail. 

When  the  helm  is  "put  to  star- 
board" or  "port"  (to  right  or  left), 
the  tiller  handle  is  moved  in  the  di- 
rection named,  but  the  boat's  head 
is  carried  the  contrary  way  by  the 
operation  of  the  rudder.  Fig.  1  will 
illustrate  this  point,  the  arrows  de- 
noting the  course  the  vessel  will  take 
with  each  helm.  WThen  the  boat  is 
pressed  backward  through  the  water 
(or  has  what  is  called  stfi'ii  l>uuril), 
the  action  of  the  rudder  is  reversed. 

The  Care  of  the  Sheets. — Sheets  are  ropes  that  confine 
and  trim  the  jib  and  main-sail  when  set.  They  usually 
lead  along  the  deck  to  the  helmsman,  and  in  squally  or 
threatening  weather  should  never  be  so  tied  or  made  fast 

that  they  cannot  be  eased  or 
cast  off  at  a  moment's  warn- 
ing. It  has  been  truly  said 
that  the  main-sheet  is  the  key 
to  the  whole  science  of  boat 
sailing,  and  for  that  reason 
great  care  should  be  exer- 
cised in  its  proper  manage- 
ment. No  good  boat  will  cap- 
size unless  the  sails  are  ham- 
pered by  the  sheets.  A  skilled 
boatman  will  take  advantage 
of  every  change  of  the  wind, 
however  small,  to  trim  the 
sheets  so  that  the  sails  will 
stand  full  and  receive  the  most 
favorable  pressure. 
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Close-hauled,  or  By-the- 
Wind  (Fig.  2).— This  is  the 
situation  a  boat  is  in  when 
she  is  pointing  as  near  the 
direction  or  "eye"  of  the  wind 
(with  the  sheets  trimmed  Hat 
aft)  as  will  insure  her  prog- 
ress through  the  water.  The 
boom  is  kept  at  a  small  angle 
with  the  keel,  as  shown  in  the 
cut.  A  well-balanced  craft 
will  sail  within  five  points 
(56°  15')  of  the  wind.  If  the 
boat  gets  too  close,  an  expe- 
rienced eye  will  detect  a  rip- 
ple along  the  forward  edge 
of  the  main-sail,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  wiiid  is  pressing 
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the  opposite  side  of  the 
canvas.    When  the  sail 
"shakes"  in  this  way, 
the  helm  should  be  put 
up  by  moving  the  tiller 
slightly  toward  the  side   upon 
which  the  wind  blows,  allowing 
the  boat  to  go  off  a  trifle,  so  that 
the  sails  will  stand  full.     To 
keep  a  craft  up  to  her  work, 

without  letting-  her  shake  or  fall  off,  is  one  of  the  surest 
signs  of  a  good  helmsman,  and  many  a  race  has  been  won, 
or  bad  weather  saved,  by  skilful  management  in  "  beating 
to  windward."  A  boat's  sails  can  be  trimmed  natter  aft 
in  smooth  water  than  in  rough,  as  it  is  impossible  to  sail 
so  near  the  wind  with  a  lumpy  head-sea  against  you;  nei- 
ther will  she  lie  so  close  after  reefing. 

Before  the  Wind  (Fig.  3).— When  the  sails  receive  the 
direct  force  of  the  wind  from  astern  the  boat  is  said  to  be 
"  running  before  it,"  or  "scudding."  With  a  sea  on,  and 
the  boat  first  rising  on  the  top  of  the  wave,  and  then  bury- 
ing her  bowsprit  under  at  the  next  moment,  this  will  be 
found  the  most  difficult  situation  for  steering.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  let  the  main-boom  jibe ;  that 
is,  allowing  it  to  swing  around  on  the  opposite  side  by  the 
sail  getting  aback  (the  pressure  coming  on  the  forward 
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surface)  either  by  a  shift  of  wind  or  bad  steering,  which 
would  easily  happen  to  a  heedless  yachtsman.  Such  a 
manoeuvre  might  carry  away  your  mast  in  a  jiffy. 

Tack i ii (f  i Fly.  4i. — The  process  of  putting  a  vessel  about 
by  working  her  up  against  the  wind,  so  that  the  latter  will 
act  on  the  opposite  side.  When  the  gear  is  all  clear,  the 
sails  full,  and  plenty  of  headway,  give  the  order,  '•Ready 
about.'"  then  put  the  helm  down  by  pressing  the  tiller 
end  a-lee  (in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  from  which  the 
win'd  blows),  and  as  the  boat  starts  into  the  wind,  "  /vi.sr 
off  the  jib-sheet !"  When  nearly  head  to  the  wind  the 
jib  is  borne  out  to  leeward  and  held  aback  to  assist  in 
sending  the  bows  around.  As  the  craft  gets  past  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind,  and  the  main-sail  begins  to  fill.  pu>s 
the  word  to  ''Let  draw.'"  and  at  once  trim  down  the  jib- 
sheet.  If  the  boat  gets  sternway  (goes  stern  fmviimM  i. 
the  helm  has  to  be  shifted.  Pushing  the  main-boom  ovn- 
to  windward  as  soon  as  the  jib-sheets  are  let  go  will  aid  a 
sluggish  craft  in  this  manoeuvre. 

Jibing,  or  Wearing  (fig.  5). — This  is  a  delicate  evolu- 
tion, and  should  only  be  adopted,  unless  by  the  most  ex- 
perienced, in  light  summer  winds.  When  the  boat  will 
not  go  about  by  turning  to  windward,  the  helm  is  put  up, 
and  she  is  allowed  to  go  off  before  the  wind.  With  the 
latter  pretty  well  on  the  quarter,  haul  the  main-boom  rap- 
idly amidships,  and  as  the  helm  is  gradually  shifted,  the 
sail  will  take  on  the  other  tack,  and  the  main-sheet  may 
be  slackened.  If  the  boom  is  carelessly  allowed  to  jibe, 
it  will  whip  round  with  force  enough  to  part  the  sheets 
or  snap  the  mast.  It  is  a  good  plan  before  jibing  to  settle 
or  lower  the  peak  of  the  sail. 

Reefing  and  Furling. — As  soon  as  the  boat  begins  to 
wet,  it  is  a  safe  plan  to  reef,  and  always  before  bad  wea- 
ther sets  in.  Bring  the  boat  to  the  wind  by  putting  the 
helm  down.  In  reefing  a  jib  lower  away  on  the  halyards 
so  as  to  tie  the  reef-points  beneath  it,  lash  the  outer  clew 
to  the  bowsprit,  and  shift  the  sheets.  To  shorten  a  main- 
sail lower  it  a  trifle  below  the  boom  in  order  to  get  at  the 


reef  band ;  stretch  the  foot  out  by  means  of  the  reef  pen- 
nant, make  fast  the  tack,  and  pass  the  points  last  (tying 
with  a  square  knot)  either  around  the  boom,  or  foot  of 
sail,  or  to  a  jack-stay  on  the  boom,  according  as  the  boat 
is  rigged.  The  boat  is  kept  hove-to  (stationary),  head  to 
the  sea,  by  securing  the  tiller  a-lee.  In  shaking  out  a  reef 
i  the  boat  being  brought  to  the  wind),  first  undo  the  points, 
then  cast  off  the  tack,  and  lastly  the  reef  pennant.  Al- 
ways keep  to  windward  of  the  sail. 

Getting  under  Way.—  Hoist  the  main-sail  and  loose  the 
jib;  heave  away  on  the  cable  until  it  is  short.  If  in  a  tide- 
way, cast  the  boat's  head  in  the  direction  you  want  to  go,  by 
means  of  the  rudder;  break  out  the  anchor  and  set  the  jib. 
If  there  is  no  tideway,  cast  the  boat's  head  with  the  sails. 

Anchoring. — On  the  approach  of  a  thunder-shower  it 
is  advisable  to  go  quickly  to  a  harbor.  If  caught  in  a 
gale  of  wind,  however,  on  a  bad  shore,  often  the  safest 
plan  is  to  anchor  at  once,  if  you  can  find  a  good  place. 
Let  the  boat  come  to  the  wind,  haul  down  the  jib,  and  as 
soon  as  she  has  sternway  let  go  the  anchor,  and  pay  out 
considerable  cable  before  checking  it;  then  veer  away  as 
much  more  as  will  hold  her.  Furl  the  main-sail  and  make 
everything  snug. 

Some  Practical  Advice. — Be  particular  about  the  sails 
being  properly  set;  get  the  wind  out  of  a  sail  if  you  want 
to  manage  it.  Do  not  sit  on  the  gunwale,  stand  on  the 
thwarts,  or  let  go  the  tiller.  If  caught  in  a  hard  squall, 
put  the  helm  down  at  once,  let  fly  the  sheet,  and  lower  the 
sail.  Do  not  overload  a  boat ;  keep  weights  amidships ;  a 
laden  vessel  carries  her  way  (progress  through  the  water) 
longer  than  a  light  one.  Endeavor  always  to  maintain 
steerage-way,  and  do  not  put  the  helm  down  suddenly  or 
too  far  over.  Abstain  from  all  reckless  exploits;  the  best 
sailor  is  the  one  who  shows  the  greatest  caution.  Be  cool 
in  emergencies.  Keep  the  halyards  and  sheets  clear.  Do 
not  attempt  to  navigate  strange  waters  without  a  chart 
and  compass.  Learn  to  swim  before  sailing,  and  never 
play  pranks  in  an  open  boat. 


AVaster  Jacob 


BY     HOWARD     PYLE, 

AUTHOR   OF  "PEPPER    AND    SALT,"   ETC. 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  man  whose  name  was 
just  Master  Jacob  and  nothing  more.      All  that  Mas- 
jter  Jacob  had  in  the  world  was  a  good  fat  pig,  two  black 
i  goats,  a  wife,  and  a  merry  temper,  which  was  more  than 
many  a  better  man  than  he  had,  for  the  matter  of  that. 

''See,  now,  "says  Master  Jacob,  "I  will  drive  the  fat  pig 
to  the  market  to-morrow;  who  knows  but  that  I  might 
strike  a  bit  of  a  sale  ?" 


"Do,"  says  Master  Jacob's  wife;  for  she  was  of  the 
good  sort,  and  always  stroked  him  the  right  way,  and 
nodded  when  he  said  "  yes,"  as  the  saying  goes. 

Now  there  were  three  rogues  in  the  town  over  the  hill, 
who  lived  in  plenty ;  one  was  the  Clerk,  one  was  the  Prov- 
ost, and  one  was  the  master  Mayor — and  which  was  the 
greatest  rogue  of  the  three  it  would  be  hard  to  tell. 

"See,  now,"  says  the  Clerk  to  the  other  two,  "Master 
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MASTER   JACOB    BRINGS    HIS    PIG    TO    MARKET. 


Jacob,  who  lives  over  yonder  way,  is  going  to  take  his 
good  fat  pig  to  market  to-morrow.  If  you  have  a  mind 
for  a  bit  of  a  trick, we  will  go  snacks  in  what  we  win,  and 
each  of  us  will  have  a  rib  or  two  of  bacon  hanging  in  the 
pantry,  ami  a  string  or  so  of  sausages  back  in  the  chimney, 
without  paying  so  much  as  a  brass  button  for  them." 

Well,  of  course  that  was  a  tune  to  which  the  others 
were  willing  to  dance.  So  the  Clerk  told  them  to  do  thus 
and  so,  and  to  say  this  and  that,  and  they  would  cheat  Mas- 
ter Jacob  out  of  his  good  fat  pig  as  easily  as  a  beggar  eats 
buttered  parsnips.  So  the  next  morning  off  starts  Master 
Jacob  to  the  market,  driving  his  good  fat  pig  before  him 
with  a  bit  of  string  around  the  leg  of  it.  Down  he  comes 
into  the  town,  and  the  first  one  whom  he  meets  is  the 
Master  Clerk. 

"How  do  you  find  yourself.  Master  Jacob?"  says  the 
C'lcrk,  "and  where  are  you  going  with  that  fine  fat  dog?" 

"Dog!"  says  Master  Jacob,  opening  his  eyes  till  they 
were  as  big  and  as  round  as  saucers — "dog!  prut!  it  is  as 
fine  a  pig  as  ever  came  into  this  town,  I 
would  have  you  know." 

"  What!"  says  the  Clerk,  "  do  you  try 
to  tell  me  that  that  is  a  pig,  when  I  can 
see  with  both  of  my  ears  and  all  of  my 
eyes  that  it  is  a  great  fat  dog  ?" 

Just  then  who  should  come  along  but 
the  Provost,  with  his  hands  in  his  pock- 
ets and  his  pipe  iu  his  mouth,  looking  as 
high  and  mighty  as  though  he  owned  all 
of  that  town,  and  the  sun  and  the  moon 
into  the  bargain. 

"Look,  friend,"  says  the  Clerk,  "we 
have  been  saying  so  and  so  and  so  and 
so  just  now.  Will  you  tell  me,  is  that  a 
pig  or  is  it  a  dog  ?" 

"  Prut!"  says  the  Provost;  "how  you 
talk,  neighbor!  Do  you  take  me  for  a 
fool  ?  Why,  it  is  as  plain  as  the  nose  on 
your  face  that  it  is  a  dog." 

"  Come,  come,"  says  the  Clerk;  "let 
us  have  no  high  words  over  the  matter. 
No,  no;  we  will  take  it  to  the  Mayor.  If 
he  says  that  it  is  a  pig,  we  two  will  give  you 
ten  shillings ;  and  if  he  says  it  is  a  dog,  you 
will  give  it  to  us  as  a  bit  of  a  penance." 


Well,  Master  Jacob  was  satisfied  with  that,  for  he  was 
almost  certain  that  it  was  a  pig.  So  off  the3"  marched 
to  the  Mayor's  house.  Then  the  Clerk  told  all  about 
the  matter,  for  he  was  used  to  talking.  "And  now," 
says  he,  ' '  is  it  a  pig  or  is  it  a  dog  ?" 

"Why,"  says  the  Mayor,  "  it  is  a  dog,  and  a  big  dog, 
and  a  fat  dog  into  the  bargain !" 

So  there  was  an  end  of  the  matter,  and  Master  Jacob 
had  to  march  off  home  without  his  pig,  and  with  .110 
more  in  his  pockets  than  he  had  before.  All  the  same, 
he  saw  what  kind  of  trick  had  been  played  on  him,  and, 
says  he  to  himself,  "What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce 
for  the  gander.  If  one  can  pipe,  another  can  whistle. 
I'll  just  be  about  trying  a  bit  of  a  trick  myself."  So  he 
went  to  his  wife  and  told  her  that  he  had  a  mind  to  do 
thus  and  so,  and  that  she  must  do  this  and  that,  for  he 
thought  of  trying  his  hand  at  a  little  trickery  as  well  as 
other  folks. 

As  I  told  you  before,  Master  Jacob  had  two  goats,  both 
of  them  as  black  as  the  inside  of  your  hat  at  midnight. 
Well,  the  next  day  Master  Jacob  tied  a  bit  of  rope 
around  the  neck  of  one  of  the  goats,  took  down  a  basket 
from  the  wall,  and  started  off  to  the  town  over  the  hill, 
leading  his  goat  behind  him.  By-and-by  he  came  to  the 

.    market-place  and  began  buying  many  and  one  things, 
until  his  basket  was  as  full  as  it  could  hold.     After  a 
while  whom  should  he  see  coming  along  but  the  Clerk 
and  the  Provost  and  the  Mayor,  walking  arm  in  arm. 
And  what  was  Master  Jacob  going  to  do  with  his  little 

black  goat  ?     That  was  what  they  should  like  to  know. 
Oh,  Master  Jacob  only  had  a  bit  of  an  errand  for  his 

little  black  goat  to  do,  that  was  all. 

Then  what  did  Master  Jacob  do  but  hang  the  basket 

around  the  goat's  neck.      "Go  home  to  your  mistress," 

said  he,  "and  tell  her  to  boil  the  beef  and  cabbage   for 

dinner  to-day."    And  he  gave  the  goat  a  slap  on  the  back, 

and  off  it  went. 

As  for  the  Clerk,  the  Provost,  and  the  Mayor,  you  may 

guess  how  they  grinned  at  all  of  this.      Did  Master  Jacob 

really  mean  to  say  that  the  little  black  goat  would  tell 

the  mistress  all  that  ? 

Oh  yes,  that  it  would.      It  was  a  keen  blade,  that  little 

black  goat,  and  if  they  would  only  come  home  with  him, 

Master  Jacob  would  show  them. 

So  off  they  all  went.  Master  Jacob  and  the  Clerk  and 

the  Provost  and  the   Mayor,  and  after  a  bit  of  a  walk 

they  came  to  Master  Jacob's  house.     Yes,  sure  enough 
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there  was  a  black  goat  feeding  in  the  front  yard,  and  how 
should  the  Clerk  and  the  Provost  and  the  Mayor  know 
that  it  was  not  the  same  one  that  they  had  seen  before  ? 

And  just  then  out  came  Master  Jacob's  wife.  "Come 
in,  Jacob,"  says  she;  "the  cabbage  and  the  meat  are  all 
ready." 

Dear!  dear!  how  the  three  cronies  did  open  their  eyes 
when  they  heard  all  of  this!  They  would  like  to  have 
such  a  goat  as  that — indeed  they  would! 

So  they  bargained  and  bargained,  till  the  upshot  of  the 
matter  was  that  they  paid  Master  Jacob  a  hundred  dollars, 
and  went  off  with  the  goat  as  pleased  as  could  be. 

Well,  the  three  rogues  were  not  long  in  finding  out 
what  a  trick  had  been  played  on  them. 
So,  in  a  clay  or  two,  whom  should  Master 
Jacob  see  coming  down  the  road  but  the 
Clerk,  the  Provost,  and  the  Mayor,  and 
anybody  could  see  with  half  an  eye  that 
they  were  in  a  great  rage. 

In  Master  Jacob  went  to  his  good  wife. 
"Here,"  says  he,  "take  this  bladder  of 
blood  and  hide  it  under  your  apron,  and 
then  when  I  do  this  and  that,  you  do 
thus  and  so." 

Presently  in  came  the  Clerk,  the  Prov- 
ost, and  the  Mayor,  bubbling  and  sizzling 
like  water  on  slack  lime.  /What  kind  of 
a  goat,  was  that  that  Master  Jacob  had 
sold  them  ?  He  would  run  on  no  errands, 
and  would  do  nothing  that  he  was  told. 
"But  stop  a  bit,"  says  Master  Jacob. 
"Did  you  say, '  By  the  great  horn  spoon  !' 
when  you  told  the  goat  to  do  this  or  that  ?" 

No;  the  cronies  had  done  nothing  of 
the  kind,  for  Master  Jacob  had  said  no- 
thing about  a  great  horn  spoon. 

"Why  didn't  you  remind  me  ?"  says 
Master  Jacob  to  his  good  wife. 
"  I  didn't  think  of  it,"  says  she. 
"You  didn't?"  says  he. 
"No,"  says  she. 

"Then  take  that!"  says  he;  and  he 
whipped  out  a  great  sharp  knife,  and 
jabbed  it  into  the  bladder  under  her 
apron,  so  that  the  blood  ran  out  like  ev- 
erything. 

"Ugh!"  says  the  good  wife;  and  then 


fell  down  and  lay  quite  still,  just  for  all  the  world  as 
though  she  were  dead. 

When  the  three  cronies  saw  this  they  gaped  like  fish 
out  of  water.  Just  look  now  !  Master  Jacob  had  gone 
and  killed  his  good  wife,  and  all  for  nothing  at  all. 
Dear!  dear!  what  a  hasty  temper  the  man  had! 

"  Tut!  tut!"  says  Master  Jacob;  "  the  broth  is  not  all 
in  the  ashes  yet.  Perhaps  I  am  a  bit  hasty,  but  we  will 
soon  mend  this  stocking." 

So  he  went  to  a  closet  and  brought  out  a  little  tin 
horn.  He  blew  a  turn  or  two  over  his  wife,  whereat  she 
sneezed,  and  then  sat  up  as  good  and  as  sound  as  ever. 

As  for  the  Clerk  and  the  Provost  and  the  Mayor,  they 
thought  that  they  had  never  seen  anything  so  wonder- 
ful in  all  of  their  lives  before.  So  the  end  of  the  mat- 
ter was  that  they  paid  down  another  hundred  dollars, 
and  marched  off  with  the  little  tin  horn. 

By-and-by  they  came  home,  and  there  stood  the  goat 
in  front  of  the  house. 

"So!"  says  the  Provost;  "  was  it  you  that  would  do 

nothing  for  us  without  our  saying,  '  By  the  great  horn 

spoon'?     Take  that,  then!"     And  he  fetched  the  goat  a 

thwack  with  his  heavy  walking  staff,  so  that  it  fell  down 

and  lay  with  no  more  motion  than  a  stone.      "There," 

says  he,  "  that  business  is  done.     And  now  lend  me  the 

horn  a  minute,  brother,  till  I  fetch  him  back  again." 

Well,  he  blew  till  he  was  as  red  in  the  face  as  a  cherry, 

but  the  goat  moved  never  so  much  as  a  single  hair.    Then 

the  Clerk  took  a  turn  at  the  horn,  but  he  had  no  better 

luck  than  the  Provost.      Last  of  all,  the  Mayor  had  a  try 

at  it;   but  he  might  as  well  have  blown  the  horn  over  a 

lump  of  dough,  for  all  the  answer  he  had  for  his  blowing. 

"We'll  put  this  Master  Jacob  in  prison  right  away," 

said  they.     And  off  they  went  to  do  as  they  said. 

Master  Jacob  saw  them  coming  down  the  road,  and 
was  ready  for  them  this  time  too.  He  took  two  pots  and 
filled  them  with  pitch,  and  over  the  top  of  the  pitch  he 
spread  gold  and  silver  money,  so  that  if  you  had  looked 
into  the  pots  you  would  have  thought  that  there  was  no- 
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thing  in  thorn  but  what  you  saw  on  the  top.  Then  lie 
took  the  pots  off  into  the  little  woods  back  of  the  house. 
N,>w  in  the  woods  was  a  great  deep  pit.  and  all  around 
the  pit  grew  a  row  of  bushes  so  thick  that  nothing  was  to 
'•n  of  the  mouth  of  the  hole. 

ancl-by  came  the  Clerk  and  the  Mayor  and  the  Prov- 
osl  i .  i  Master  Jacob's  house. 

Master  Jacob's  wife  did  not  know  just  where  he  was, 
but  she  thought  that  he  was  in  the  little  woods  just  back 
of  the  house  yonder  gathering  money. 

Phew !  and  did  money  grow  so  near  to  the  house  as 
all  that  ?  So  off  they  went  to  the  woods,  hot  foot. 

Yes;  there  was  Master  Jacob  carrying  two  pots,  one  on 
each  arm. 

•   Hi.  Master  Jacob!  what  have  you  there?"  said  they. 

Oh.  nothing  much.  It  was  little  or  nothing  that  Mas- 
ter Jacob  had.  The  pots  were  almost  full  of  pitch,  and 
there  was  only  just  a  bit  of  money  or  two  on  the  top. 

Yes,  yes,  that  was  all  very  well,  but  they  knew  the 
smell  of  money  from  the  smell  of  pitch.  Now,  where  did 
Master  Jacob  get  that  money  ? 

Oh,  Master  Jacob  could  not  tell  them  that:  if  they 
wanted  money,  they  would  have  to  look  for  it  themselves. 
Only  they  must  not  go  near  to  those  thick  bushes  yon- 
der, for  there  was  a  deep  pit  hidden  there,  and  they  would 
be  sure  to  fall  into  it. 

AVI i en  the  Clerk  and  the  Provost  and  the  Mayor  heard 
this,  they  nudged  one  another  with  their  elbows  and  wink- 
ed with  one  eye,  for  they  thought  that  the  money  was 
hidden  in  the  bushes  for  sure  and  certain. 

"See,  now,"  said  the  Clerk  to  the  others,  "just  you 
stay  here  while  I  go  and  see  whether  there  really  is  a  pit, 
as  he  said."  For  he  thought  to  himself  that  lie  would  just 
go  and  get  a  pocketful  of  the  money  before  it  would  be 
share  and  share  with  his  comrades.  So  into  the  thicket 
he  jumped,  and — plump! — he  fell  into  the  great  deep  pit, 
and  there  was  an  end  of  Number  One. 

By-and-by  the  others  grew  tired  of  tarrying.  "I'll 
just  go  and  see  what  he  is  waiting  for,"  says  the  Provost; 
for  he  thought  to  himself,  "He  is  filling  his  pockets,  and 
I  might  as  well  have  my  share."  So  into  the  thicket 
he  jumped,  and — plump! — he  fell  into  the  great  deep  pit, 
and  there  was  an  end  of  Number  Two. 

As  for  the  Mayor,  he  waited  and  waited.  "  See,  now," 
says  he,  at  last,  "  what  a  fool  am  I  to  sit  here  twiddling 
my  thumbs,  while  yonder  two  rogues  are  filling  their 
pockets  without  me !  It  is  little  or  nothing  but  the  scraps 
and  the  bones  that  I  will  come  in  for." 

So  the  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that  he  too  ran  and 
jumped  into  the  thicket,  and  heels  over  head  into  the 
great  deep  pit,  and  there  was  an  end  of  Number  Three. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
AMBITION. 

ON  her  return  home  Fanny  Pierson  had  given  her  mo- 
ther and  Louise  her  own  version  of  the  new  pupil's 
appearance,  and  had  expressed  her  opinion  that  there  was 
"something"  concealed  in  her  history  or  the  reason  for 
her  entering  the  school.  She  admitted  that  in  the  short 
conversation  she  had  had  with  Agnes  Leigh,  nothing  very 
untrustworthy  had  been  said.  The  girl  seemed,  indeed, 
to  have  nothing  especial  to  say  about  herself.  She  had 
questioned  Fanny  about  the  studies  of  the  class,  and  had 
spoken  of  her  music  as  being  what  she  chiefly  desired  to 
improve.  A  day  or  two  later  it  was  learned  that  she  was 


taking  lessons  on  the  violin  of  old  Herr  Hofmeister.  and 
it  was  reported  among  the  girls  that  she  played  remark- 
ably well. 

Fanny  had  discovered  that  Mrs.  Jones,  their  opposite 
neighbor,  knew  no  more  of  Agnes  Leigh  than  that  she 
had  come  to  her,  recommended  by  a  former  boarder,  all 
alone ;  but  then  the  good  woman  admitted  her  friend  Mrs. 
Robertson  had  written  her  that  she  hoped  Mrs.  Jones  would 
look  after  the  child  as  though  she  were  her  mother. 

All  of  this,  you  may  think,  was  slight  enough  material 
to  build  up  a  story  which  would  create  a  feeling  against 
the  new  pupil  at  Miss  Leroy's  school ;  but  there  is  nothing 
so  powerful  as  prejudice.  Belinda  Myers  was  one  of 
those  girls  of  weak  enough  mind  to  be  glad  of  any  posi- 
tion in  which  they  can  seem  important  or  conspicuous, 
and  as  Fanny's  ally  in  ridiculing  or  disapproving  of 
Agnes  Leigh  she  had  a  sort  of  reflected  glory.  Fanny 
having  at  once  asserted  that  she  for  one  would  not  accept 
Agnes  on  the  ordinary  terms  of  school-girl  comradeship, 
felt  compelled  to  prove  her  case. 

Miss  Leroy  herself  had  accepted  Mrs.  Robertson's  rec- 
ommendation of  Agnes  as  a  pupil,  and  asked  nothing 
:  further;  the  girl  was  quick,  studious,  and  well-man- 
nered. With  the  smaller  feuds  among  her  girls  Miss 
Leroy  never  troubled  herself;  indeed,  it  was  said  in  Hal- 
corn  that  the  good  lady  was  too  unobservant  of  such  mat- 
ters, since,  provided  her  scholars  did  her  credit  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  she  troubled  herself  but  slightly  about  any  per- 
sonal considerations  which  entered  into  their  daily  lives. 
and  Miss  Jane  was  always  snubbed  by  the  elder  sister 
when  she  attempted  too  decided  an  interference  on  behalf 
of  any  girl. 

As  is  the  case  in  many  country  towns,  Halcom  con- 
tained'a  "set"  of  youthful  society,  girls  and  boys  of  Fanny 
Pierson 's  age,  who  had  various  small  clubs  and  societies, 
and  were,  if  not  always  included  among  the  elders  at  tea 
parties,  etc.,  frequently  invited  to  certain  houses  when 
charity  organizations  were  on  foot.  Fanny  looked  for- 
ward to  a  day  when  her  good  looks  and  perhaps  her 
own  special  brilliancy  would  make  her  a  sought-after 
guest  among  that  set  of  people  known  in  Halcom  as  the 
"best,"  and  where,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  young  girl 
never  felt  quite  sure  of  her  own  powers  to  please.  The 
afternoon  when  we  found  her  finishing  her  red  velvet 
toque  was  a  very  pleasant  one  for  the  Pierson  household : 
Fanny  had  received  an  invitation  to  tea  that  evening  at 
Dr.  Clinton's,  and  as  she  stood  before  the  mirror  in  the 
room  she  shared  witli  Louise,  putting  the  finishing  touches 
to  a  very  elaborate  costume,  she  rattled  on  to  her  younger 
sister,  promising  her  a  treat  when  she  returned. 

"Kate  Lewis  is  sure  to  be  there  in  her  eternal  brown 
silk,"  she  said:  "and  I  know  just  how  she  will  sing!  Oh, 
if  only  Guy  Mostyn  were  there  to  have  some  fun  with !" 

"  Well,  he  won't  be,"  said  Louise;  "for  he  never  goes 
out  nowadays,  even  when  he  comes  up  to  Brier  Lawn.  I 
wonder  why  it  is.  Do  try  to  find  it  out  to-night,  Fanny, 
when  his  aunt  is  expected  home." 

"I  hope  she  will  stay  in  Europe  all  winter,"  said 
Fanny,  for  Mrs.  Mostyn  was  Fanny's  one  dread— the 
grande  dame  of  Halcom  was  this  elderly  widow  lady, 
whose  beautiful,  luxurious  home  on  The  Avenue  had  teen 
closed  this  year  longer  than  usual.  In  spite  of  Fanny's 
fear  of  Mrs.  Mostyn's  criticism  or  disapproval  of  herself, 
she  could  not  but  long  for  an  acquaintance  which  would 
put  her  on  an  intimate  footing  in  the  well-known  man- 
sion, and  often,  when  passing  and  repassing  the  beautiful 
iron  gateway  she  had  looked  up  the  garden  paths  to  the 
wide  threshold  of  the  gray  stone  house,  wondering  if  the 
day  would  ever  come  when  she  would  really  be  received 
|  there  as  an  invited  guest.  Well  enough  Fanny  knew 
how  kind  and  loving  the  tall,  dark-eyed  lady  could  be, 
and  something  in  the  foolish,  flippant  nature  of  the  girl 
told  her  that  such  affection  would  be  hard  to  win.  No. 
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she  would  say  to  herself,  she  knew  she  was  not  Mrs.  Mos-  ' 
tyn's  "kind."  But  Guy — the  lad  of  sixteen,  who,  of  all 
Mrs.  Mostyn's  nephews,  was  the  only  one  left  to  comfort 
her  in  life — Guy  was  a  different  person.  He  was  a  gay, 
good-humored  boy,  fond  of  anything  like  fun,  and  what- 
ever his  private  opinion  of  Miss  Fanny  Pierson  might  be, 
he  always  enjoyed  an  hour's  talk  with  her.  and  encour- 
aged her  wildest  sallies  of  sarcasm  and  ridicule  of  others. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

SOWING  THE    SEED. 

DR.  CLINTON'S  house  was  a  very  pleasant  one,  two  or 
three  blocks  distant  from  the  street  in  which  Mrs.  Piersou 
and  her  daughters  lived.  Fanny  always  enjoyed  going 
there.  On  this  occasion  she  found  the  room  full  of  young 
people,  most  of  whom  she  knew,  and  with  whom  she  chat- 
ted with  eager  familiarity  while  wraps  were  laid  aside  and 
loose  locks  of  hair  and  ribbons  and  laces  set  straight.  The 
toque  had  been  worn,  and  on  being  laid  aside  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  occasioned  a  chorus  of  admiration. 

"  Yes."  Fanny  admitted,  standing  before  the  long  pier- 
glass.  "I  think  it  is  pretty;  but  red  is  such  an  awfully 
trying  color.  But  the  worst  of  those  things  is  the  way 
they  so  soon  become  common." 

Suddenly  Fanny  became  conscious  of  another  reflec- 
tion near  her  own.  A  slim  little  figure  in  a  plain  dress  of 
dark  green  serge,  with  only  a  gold  chain  for  ornament,  and 
some  carefully  mended  and  very  fine  old  lace  in  neck  and 
sleeves.  Fanny  stared  in  surprise.  Could  it  be  ?  Yes,  it 
certainly  was  Agnes  Leigh,  and  in  one  of  her  school 
dresses,  but  without  the  little  old-fashioned  gray  felt  bon- 
net which  Louise  had  called  motherly,  and  Fanny  had 
rMiculed  as  an  old  poke. 

Fanny  flashed  around  a  quick  look  at  her  as  she  acknow- 
ledged her  salutation  with  a  careless  nod — a  look  curious, 
eager,  intrusive,  all  at  once — and  somehow  Agnes  Leigh's 
return  glances  made  Fanny  feel  her  own  cheeks  burn. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  Agnes  said,  pleasantly,  as  she 
moved  into  Fanny's  recent  place  at  the  glass,  and  quietly 
— a  very  little  anxiously,  perhaps — scanned  her  own  re- 
flection, while  Fanny,  wondering  how  she  had  come  to 
be  invited,  joined  the  group  going  down  the  stairs. 

"What  are  we  expected  to  do?''  she  said  to  Josephine 
Phillips,  one  of  her  chosen  friends.  "  Of  course  Mrs. Clin- 
ton has  not  asked  us  here  for  nothing." 

"  I  think  Dr.  Clinton  is  going  to  tell  us  about  the  new 
hospital,"  Josephine  answered.  "At  all  events,  I  know 
that  Mrs.  Clinton  said  something  to  mother  about  it.  But 
there  will  be  some  music." 

"Oh;  indeed."  Fanny  pursed  her  lips  together  signifi- 
cantly. "Then  that  accounts  for  it,  I  suppose.  I  won- 
dered why  that  Leigh  girl  had  been  invited." 

All  unconscious  that  the  Leigh  girl  was  behind  them, 
Fanny  swept  down  the  last  steps  of  the  staircase,  and  giv- 
ing her  dress  a  few  little  pulls  and  shakes,  made  her  way 
into  the  front  parlor. 

Agnes  had  caught  the  tone  more  than  the  words.  She 
stood  still  a  moment  on  the  staircase,  clasping  the  balus- 
trade suddenly  with  her  hand.  What  did  it  mean  ?  Why 
should  her  invitation  have  to  be  accounted  for  ?  It  had 
seemed  quite  natural  to  her  when  old  Mr.  Hofmeister  had 
told  her  that  Mrs.  Clinton  wished  to  hear  her  play,  and  to 
have  her  spend  that  evening  at  the  Doctor's  house. 

Everything  in  her  young  life,  even  the  hardships  she 
had  encountered,  had  seemed  to  come  so  quietly,  that  she 
had  never  learned  to  suspect  people's  motives.  But  Fan- 
ny's tone,  the  laugh  which  had  accompanied  her  words, 
were  unmistakable,  and  Agnes  hardly  knew  what  might 
follow.  From  the  stairway  she  could  see  the  bright,  well- 
filled  rooms:  Dr.  Clinton's  portly  figure  just  by  the  cen- 
tre table ;  Mrs.  Clinton,  kindly  and  attentive,  moving  from 
one  to  another  of  her  young  guests,  who  looked  smiling 


and  well  cared  for.  All  evident!}'  felt  themselves  at 
home,  while  she  was  fairly  bewildered,  and  as  she  made 
her  way  to  the  parlor  door  and  stood  still  an  instant, 
seeking  for  a  familiar  or  a  kindly  face,  it  was  hard  to  keep 
the  tears  from  her  eyes. 

Tea  was  over,  some  games  had  been  played  in  the  par- 
lor; then,  while  sitting  by  two  of  her  most  admiring 
friends,  Fanny  suddenly  thought  of  Agues,  and  looked 
quickly  about,  wondering  where  she  was.  The  long 
rooms  were  well  filled;  at  the  further  end  of  this  one  she 
saw  Agnes  Leigh  and  Mrs.  Clinton  speaking  together.  A 
moment  later  the  young  girl  had  risen  and  taken  her  place 
at  the  piano,  where  an  old  gentleman  was  waiting  for  her. 
Presently  a  violin  case  appeared  and  a  violin,  and  Fanny 
saw  that  the  young  girl  was  about  to  play  upon  it. 

The  music  began.  The  gentleman  at  the  piano  accom- 
panied Agues  Leigh,  and  every  voice  was  silenced  as  the 
beautiful  strains  of  one  of  Raff's  cavatinas  floated  upon 
the  air.  The  simple,  almost  childish,  little  figure  in  the 
homely  green  serge  dress  was  the  centre  of  respectful  at- 
tention. Never  had  Fanny  heard  anything  like  that  mu- 
sic, yet  all  that  occupied  her  mind  was  the  singularity  nf 
a  "girl's  playing  the  fiddle,"  as  she  expressed  it  to  her 
neighbor.  When  the  music  ended,  there  was  a  rapid 
murmur  of  applause,  and  several  people  began  talking  of 
the  young  stranger.  In  Fanny's  party  was  Kate  Lewis, 
who  was  an  acknowledged  favorite,  and  when  she  began 
to  talk  of  this  Agnes  Leigh,  every  one  listened. 

"She  comes  from  somewhere  near  Boston, "said  Kate, 
"  and  is  taking  lessons  of  this  old  Mr.  Hofmeister.  It  is 
queer  that  she  should  board  alone,  but  then.  I  suppose,  she 
can't  help  it.  She  wants  to  get  some  children  as  pupils. 
Think  of  a  girl  of  fifteen  trying  to  do  such  a  thing!" 

And  here  was  Fanny's  opportunity.  What  she  said 
could  not  have  been  recalled  five  minutes  later  in  actual 
words,  but  she  contrived  to  give  her  companions  an  im- 
pression that  there  was  something  hidden  or  "sly"  in  the 
life  of  the  young  stranger.  Perhaps  if  Fanny  Pierson 
had  known  how  all-important  tones,  gestures,  and  half- 
veiled  suggestions  can  be,  she  would  have  been  silent; 
but  her  tongue  rattled  011  heedlessly. 

A  little  later  Kate  Lewis  was  saying  to  her  mother: 
"  Mamma.  I  wish  that  Agues  Leigh  was  not  a  queer  kind 
of  girl.  Fanny  Pierson  says  that  there  is  some  curious 
secret  in  her  life." 

And  Mrs.  Lewis,  who  was  one  of  the  best  of  women, 
but  foolishly  afraid  of  her  daughter's  knowing  any  but 
the  "right  kind  of  people,"  said,  quickly:  "Well,  my 
dear,  it's  well  to  know  it  in  time  if  she  isn't  the  proper  sort 
of  person  to  teach  Freddie." 

"  Oh.  perhaps — "  Kate  was  beginning,  a  little  dismayed 
at  the  quick  effect  of  her  words,  but  Mrs.  Lewis  added, 
"My  dear  Kitty,  we  can't  be  too  careful!"  and  when  the 
minister's  wife  came  up  to  discuss  Agnes  Leigh's  music,  a 
cold  look  had  settled  upon  Mrs.  Lewis's  face,  and,  without 
actual  words,  a  strange  impression  was  conveyed,  which 
dampened  the  ardor  of  little  Mrs.  Bland,  who  had  settled 
in  Haleom  too  recently  to  feel  entirely  at  home  among  her 
husband's  parishioners. 

As  for  the  innocent  cause  of  these  feelings,  she  sat  some- 
what apart  after  her  beautiful  music,  but  very  well  con- 
tented with  her  evening.  When  Dr.  Clinton  came  up  to 
thank  her  and  talk  to  her,  the  girlish  face  brightened,  and 
she  looked  up  at  the  kind  old  gentleman  with  a  glance  in 
which  was  so  much  sweetness  ;uid  simplicity,  and  such  a 
curious  something  in  the  eyes,  that  the  good  Doctor  felt  a 
little  spasm  cross  his  heart  and  send  a  queer  feeling  to  his 
throat.  If  his  girl  had  lived,  she  would  have  been  just 
this  one's  age,  and  would  have  looked  like  her,  too.  The 
same  quiet,  trustful,  innocent  young  face,  with  that  power 
in  it  which  came  from  lessons  patiently  learned  within. 

"  You  play  as  if  you  loved  it,  my  dear,"  said  the  old 
Doctor,  sitting  down  by  Agues  and  smiling  half  sadly. 
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"Love  it!  Yes,  indeed,  sir!"  she  said,  earnestly.  "I 
have  always  loved  it.  It  was  my  father's  wish  that  I 
should  do  something  good  with  my  music." 

' '  And  where  is  your  father,  my  dear  ?"  the  Doctor 
asked. 

A  faint  blush  came  into  the  girl's  face.  "Near  Boston, 
sir."  she  answered,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Ah !     And  you  have  come  here  to  school,  I  believe  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  was  the  answer,  more  readily  given.  "I 
used  to  know  people  here;  at  least  when  I  came,  there 
seemed  to  be  an  opening — I  mean  for  pupils." 

"Oh,  you'll  get  them,  no  doubt,"  said  the  good  Doctor, 
cheerfully.  "  You  must  only  have  a  little  patience." 

Poor  little  Agnes!  After  the  Doctor  left  her  she  had 
old  Mr.  Hof meister  to  talk  to  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
she  sat  still  in  her  corner  of  the  sofa  feeling  quiet  and 
tranquilly  happy,  planning  a  golden  future  of  work  and 
honestly  earned  money,  and  then —  Agnes  felt  her  cheeks 
flush  and  her  heart  beat  as  she  thought  of  the  end  and 
aim  of  all  this,  and  had  no  suspicion  that  Fanny  Pierson 
from  the  other  side  of  the  room  was  watching  her  with 
profound  curiosity,  had  noted  the  quick  color  in  her 
cheeks,  the  misty  look  in  her  eyes,  and  ascribed  them  to 
affectation  or  pride  in  her  musical  triumphs. 

"  Don't  you  hate  to  see  a  girl  so  set  up?"  Fanny  remark- 
ed to  Dick  Clinton. 

"  I  didn't  suppose  a  girl  could  play  the  violin  so  well," 
he  replied,  coldly;  and  to  Fanny's  surprise,  with  a  hur- 
ried word  of  excuse,  the  lad  strode  across  the  room,  and  in 
a  few  moments  he  and  Agnes  were  chatting  pleasantly 
over  her  beloved  instrument. 

"I  wish  you  could  hear  Guy  Mostyn  play!"  young 
Clinton  said,  eagerly.  "He  has  a  real  genius  for  music." 


Agnes  looked  delighted.  "Oh,  I  know,"  she  began. 
And  added,  "I  am  so  sorry  his  aunt  is  away !" 

But,  indeed,  as  the  young  girl  might  have  told  him, 
many  such  things  had  been  a  disappointment  since  her 
coming  to  Halcom,  bravely  borne  because  of  those  at 
home  whom  she  wished  to  spare  pain.  She  might  have- 
gone  on  to  speak  of  how  her  courage  had  failed  when  day 
after  day  had  come  and  no  answer  to  the  letter  forwarded 
to  Mrs.  Mostyn.  How  long  ago  it  did  seem  since  the 
winter  morning,  when,  on  calling  at  Brier  Lawn,  she  was. 
told  that  Mrs.  Mostyn  had  just  sailed  for  Europe.  Guy 
was  standing  in  the  hall  at  the  time,  and  had  volunteered 
to  forward  the  letter  Agnes  had  brought  directly  to  his 
aunt,  adding,  in  his  cheerful  voice,  "  You  are  sure  to  have 
an  answer  in  a  few  weeks."  But  so  far  none  had  come,, 
and  the  young  girl  was  beginning  to  feel  that  chill  of  dis- 
appointment which  long-deferred  hope  so  surely  brings. 

"  I  believe  you  are  going  to  teach,  yourself,  are  you 
not?"  said  honest  young  Dick,  who  thought  it  a  very 
plucky  thing  in  the  fifteen-year-old  school-girl. 

"Yes,"  she  answered;  "if  I  can  get  the  pupils.  I 
thought  I  might  find  some  small  ones,  you  know — chil- 
dren who  would  like  to  learn." 

All  of  this  was  very  interesting  to  Dick,  who  shared 
his  friend  Mostyn's  enthusiasm  for  music.  So  it  was 
rather  dampening  when,  the  next  morning,  on  his  begin- 
ning to  talk  of  Agnes  Leigh  and  her  violin  playing,  his 
mother  said,  quietly:  "  I  am  not  so  sure,  after  all,  that  we 
did  right  in  inviting  that  girl  here.  It  seems,  from  what 
Mrs.  Lewis  tells  me,  no  one  really  knows  anything  about 
her.  As  Mre.  Lewis  says,  we  cannot  be  too  careful  with, 
whom  our  young  people  associate." 

[TO   BE    CONTINUED.] 
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WILYUM  NYCE'S  EAKTHQUAKE, 

BY  H.  C.  BUXNER. 

I  KNOW  that  it  is  not  customary 
to  spell  or  to  pronounce  "William 
"  Wilyum";  but  I  think  there  must 
have  been  an  exception  in  the  case 
of  Wilyum  Nyce,  for  I  never  heard 
him  called  anything  but  Wilyum. 
That  is  the  way  his  mother  pro- 
nounced it  when  she  went  to  the 
door  of  the  shabby  old  farm-house 
on  Shale  Eidge  and  mournfully  in- 
toned, something  as  strawberry  ven- 
ders sing  in  the  city  streets,  ""Wil- 
yum wily  um  wily  um —  Wil-I-l-l-jum ! 
Wilyumcometodinner —  TT'iV-yum !" 
As  often  as  not,  Wilyum  did  not 
come  to  dinner,  being  far  away,  with 
his  mind  bent  on  higher  things  than 
mere  food  and  drink.  When  this 
happened,  Wilyum  got  no  dinner  at 
all.  Fortunately  this  did  not  dis- 
tress him  much.  He  made  up  for  it 
at  supper.  And  it  did  not  distress 
the  rest  of  the  family  at  all.  They 
were  all  too  dismal  and  depressed, 
the  people  at  Shale  Ridge  Farm,  to 
pay  much  heed  to  the  absence  of 
any  one  member  from  their  gloomy 
noonday  meal.  There  were  Wil- 
yum's  father,  his  mother,  his  two 
elder  sisters,  and  his  aged  grand- 
father; and  it  was  a  very  poor  and 
scanty  living  that  they  got  out  of 
Shale  Ridge  Farm.  For  the  farm 
lay  in  what  poor  Farmer  Nyce  just- 
ly called  ' '  the  meanest  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania or  anywhere  else."  In 
the  distance  you  could  see  on  one 
horizon  the  furthest  outpost  derricks 
of  the  old  oil  region,  deserted  now, 
and  its  wealth  a  tradition.  And  on 
the  opposite  horizon  you  could  just 
discern  the  foot-hills  of  the  rich  and 
fertile  mountain  country.  But  about 
Shale  Ridge  was  nothing  but  the 
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loos.',  slaty  stone  which  gave  the  place  its  name,  broad 
stretches  r if  sand,  and  patches  of  low.  scrubby  woods.  Mr. 
Nyce  had  the  poorest  farm  in  all  the  region.  He  could 
hardly  make  a  living  out  of  it  and  pay  his  taxes.  He  raised 
a  little  buckwheat, a  little  corn, and  a  few  vegetables.  He 
had  two  thin  and  weak  cows,  some  thin  and  muscular 
chickens,  and  a  herd  of  razor-backed  swine.  The  swine 
\\  en:  the  only  things  on  the  place  that  flourished.  They 
took  care  of  themselves.  Nobody  knew  what  they  ate. 
IVrhaps  they  liked  shale. 

Although  Wilyum  was  thirteen  years  old,  he  did  not 
iri-eatly  help  his  father  on  the  farm.  He  was  not  needed, 
however.  There  was  not  even  enough  for  Mr.  Nyce  to 
do,  so  little  could  be  got  out  of  that  barren  land.  And 
\Vilvum  was  not  by  any  means  a  practical  person.  The 
other  members  of  the  family  had  no  more  imagination  or 
originality  than  so  many  wet  dish  rags;  but  Wilyum's 
head  was  full  of  the  crotchets  of  genius.  When  he  was 
noi  hunting  for  robbers'  caves  or  Captain  Kidd's  trea- 
sure, he  was  trying  to  make  the  cat  hatch  out  a  "  set"  of 
robins'  eggs.  His  poor  father  said  of  him  once,  kindly 
luit  despondingly,  "I  know  what's  goin'  to  come  of  that 
boy:  some  day  he's  goin' to  invent  perpetchul  motion, 
and  then  they'll  put  him  in  the  ijjot  asylum  and  bring 
down  my  gray  haii-s  in  sorrow  to  the  grave." 

But  although  the  rest  of  the  community  agreed  that 
Wilyum  was  not  worth  "shucks,"  the  boys  worshipped 
him.  He  was  a  born  leader,  and  they  looked  up  to  him. 
He  mailf  himself  a  cross-bow,  after  a  picture  in  a  school- 
book,  and  with  his  cross-bow  he  shot  three  squirrels  and 
cut  a  .trash  in  Jimmy  Brink's  scalp.  This  little  accident 
did  not  lessen  his  popularity,  for  he  himself  sewed  up  the 
wound — it  was  a  small  one — and  for  some  time  thereafter 
it  afforded  great  amusement  to  the  rest  of  the  boys  to  pick 
the  basting  threads  out  of  Jimmy's  head.  Young  Brink, 
being  a  humble  and  grateful  boy,  felt  repaid  for  the  an- 
noyance by  the  couspicuousuess  and  importance  of  his 
position. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Nyce  endeavored  to  win  his  son 
to  more  serious  occupations.  The  old  man  had  had  a 
proud  ambition  for  Wilyum.  He  had  hoped  that  some 
day  Wilyum  would  go  to  Beading,  like  Bart  Nobles's  eld- 
est boy,  become  a  clerk  in  a  grocery  store,  and  send  home 
two  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  his  aged  parents.  But  this 
wild  dream  seemed  unlikely  to  come  true.  Wilyum  grew 
flightier  and  flightier  every  day,  and  devoted  himself  more 
and  more  to  the  boys. 

It  was  on  a  day  in  May  some  twenty  years  ago — for, 
you  see,  it  is  an  old  story  that  I  am  telling  you— that 
Wilyum  Nyce  conceived  the  plan  whose  performance  led 
him  to  sever  his  connection  with  Shale  Ridge.  Wilyum 
had  Ix-en  inactis-e  for  some  time,  and  he  felt  that  he  must 
do  something  to  assert  his  supremacy  as  a  leader.  He 
summoned  the  twelve  boys  who  delighted  to  hail  him  as 
chief,  led  them  to  his  latest  discovery  in  the  way  of  a  rob- 
bers' cave,  supplied  them  with  birch  twigs  to  chew,  and 
made  a  speech.  Wilyum  was  oratorical  when  he  felt 
important. 

"  Fellows,"  he  said,  "  we  have  never  celebrated  Fourth- 
erjuly  right.  Gettin'  up  in  the  moriiin'  and  buildin' 
hon tires  is  no  good  nowadays.  We  want  to  do  sumpin 
new.  Now  I've  got  a  resolution  to  propose.  I  resolu- 
tion that  we  celebrate  next  Fourtherjuly  by  an  earth- 
quake." 

''An  earthquake!"  cried  the  boys,  derisively. 

"Yes,  an  earthquake,"  repeated  Wilyum.  undismayed. 

"  Where  are  you  going  to  get  your  earthquake  ;"  asked 
Johnny  Otis. 

"Goin'  to  make  it,"  answered  the  undaunted  Wil- 
yum. 

"  G'way !"  shrieked  the  boys,  in  chorus. 

But  Wilyum  would  not  go  away.  He  proceeded  with 
his  discourse,  and  unfolded  a  plan  so  simple  that  even 


the  least  scientific  of  his  hearers  could  see  that  it  was 
practicable.  He  proposed  to  dig  a  hole  one  hundred  feet 
deep  and  as  broad  as  a  well,  and  at  the  bottom  of  this 
hole  to  place  a  barrelful  of  gunpowder.  The  hole  was 
then  to  be  filled  up  with  wet  sand,  through  which  a  well- 
wrapped  fuse  would  establish  connection  with  the  pow- 
der; and  this  buried  magazine  was  to  be  exploded  at  one 
minute  past  twelve  on  the  morning  of  the  Fourth  of  July. 
Wilyum  reasoned  that  the  explosion  would  be  unable  to 
lift  the  wet  sand,  and  would  expend  its  force  laterally— 
"sideways  all  round"  was  what  he  said — and  would  com- 
municate to  the  crust  of  the  earth  a  gentle  but  satisfying 
thrill,  which  would  be  felt,  according  to  his  calculations, 
in  Philadelphia,  probably  in  Constantinople,  and  even 
possibly  in  New  York. 

There  had  been  an  earthquake  a  year  before,  which  had 
broken  three  plates  in  old  Mrs.  Dimmick's  kitchen;  and 
it  had  struck  the  boys  as  being  a  pleasurably  exciting 
event.  The  notion  of  having  an  earthquake  of  their  own 
making  seemed  to  them  an  inspiration  of  genius.  Only 
Jimmy  Brink,  who.  not  being  ignorant  of  suffering,  had 
learned  to  feel  for  the  woes  of  others — only  Jimmy  Brink 
suggested  that  there  might  be  danger  of  shaking  down 
the  whole  Ridge  and  hurting  somebody.  But  it  was 
argued  in  reply  that  if  a  real  earthquake,  which  it  was 
well  known  had  gone  all  around  the  world,  could  do 
no  more  than  break  a  few  stone-china  plates  and  shake 
old  Mrs.  Dimmick  out  of  her  rocking-chair,  it  was  not 
likely  that  a  small  private  earthquake  would  give  any- 
thing more  than  a  gentle  wobble  to  the  surrounding 
country. 

The  motion  of  Chairman  Nyce  was  put,  and  was  carried 
without  a  dissenting  voice;  and  then  the  congress  excited- 
ly resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  ways  and  means. 
It  was  determined  to  form  gangs  of  three  and  four  to  do 
the  digging  in  leisure  hours,  and  it  was  unanimously  re- 
solved that  every  boy  should  give  every  cent  he  could  get 
during  the  next  two  months  to  the  purchase  of  powder, 
even  to  the  point  of  giving  up  the  circus,  which  was  due 
in  June.  You  see,  they  were  in  earnest. 

The  job  of  digging  a  hole  one  hundred  feet  deep  did  not 
frighten  them  at  all.  If  Wilyum  had  proposed  to  them 
to  excavate  a  thousand-foot  shaft  they  would  have  taken 
the  contract  with  the  utmost  confidence.  But  the  getting 
gunpowder  was  a  more  difficult  matter.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, impossible.  Everybody  in  the  region  was  a  sports- 
man, after  some  fashion.  As  soon  as  a  boy  was  big 
enough  to  shoulder  his  father's  heavy  old-fashioned  muz- 
zle-loading shot-gun,  he  tramped  off  into  the  woods  squir- 
rel-shooting. Every  house  had  its  stock  of  ammunition; 
and,  as  some  of  the  bolder  spirits  suggested,  so  good  a 
cause  might  justify  a  boy  in  drawing  on  the  family  mag- 
azine to  any  extent  that  would  not  excite  comment.  Then 
there  was  gunpowder,  of  a  poor  quality,  to  be  bought 
cheaply  at  the  cross-roads  store.  And  besides  all  these 
there  was  a  still  more  promising  source  of  supply.  Sports- 
men from  Philadelphia  and  southern  Pennsylvania  often 
stopped  at  the  Junction,  three  miles  down  the  Ridge,  on 
their  way  home  from  Pike  County,  and  these  good-na- 
tured strangers  generally  had  a  few  ounces  of  powder  left 
in  their  flasks,  which  they  were  willing  to  give  away  to 
any  one  bold  enough  to  ask  for  it. 

From  the  date  of  the  meeting  until  the  end  of  June 
there  were  eleven  boys  on  Shale  Ridge  who  were  inces- 
santly and  mysteriously  busy  when  the3T  ought  to  have 
been  idle.  They  disappeared"  from  the  sight  of  man,  and 
nobody  even  suspected  that  they  went  to  a  deep-sunken 
hollow  in  one  corner  of  the  Nyce  farm — a  place  far  below 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  country,  thickly  covered 
with  low  woods,  and  far  out  of  sight  or  hearing  of  the 
fields  where  their  seniors  were  working.  But  that  first 
week  in  May  four  farmers  on  the  Ridge  earnestly  but 
vainly  inquired  after  four  missing  spades. 
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Of  course  Wilyum  met  with  some  discouragements  in 
his  great  task.  The  impossibility  of  digging  a  hundred- 
foot  hole  soon  became  clear  even  to  his  sanguine  mind, 
and  he  compromised  on  fifty,  and  then  on  thirty.  The 
boys  got  tired  more  than  once,  and  became  as  mutinous 
and  skeptical  as  the  sailors  of  Columbus.  It  needed  all 
his  generalship  to  keep  them  in  order.  And  in  June 
Phil  Dimmick  broke  the  solemn  compact,  and  spent 
twenty-five  cents  to  go  to  the  circus.  For  this  he  was 
promptly  expelled  by  the  United  Order  of  Earthquakers, 
and  had  to  buy  his  way  back  with  seven  pounds  of 
powder.  I  should  state  that  it  was  the  sense  of  the 
meeting  that  it  would  have  been  indelicate  to  ask  Mr. 
Dimmick  where  he  got  the  powder;  and  if  his  relations 
with  his  father  were  strained  for  some  days  afterward, 
no  one  was  inconsiderate  enough  to  comment  on  the 
fact.  It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  Master  Dimmick 
had  good  reason  to  regret  that  he  had  ever  doubted  the 
success  of  Wilyum  Nyce's  great  undertaking'. 

In  the  end  pluck,  perseverance,  and  Wilyum  Nyce 
carried  the  work  through,  and  on  the  3d  of  July,  which 
happened  to  fall  upon  a  Saturday,  eleven  highly  excited 
boys  gathered  around  the  mouth  of  a  pit  nearly  thirty 
feet  deep,  and  wide  enough  at  the  bottom  to  hold  the  care- 
fully calked  and  tarred  flour  barrel  which  they  lowered 
into  it.  In  the  barrel  they  put  forty-nine  pounds  of  gun- 
powder. There  were  just  forty-nine  pounds  less  half  an 
ounce,  for  they  measured  it  laboriously  by  means  of  a  six- 
ounce  powder-horn.  Wilyum  drew  up  a  memorandum 
showing  the  amount  of  each  individual  contribution. 
This  is  the  memorandum: 


€/ 

3 
7 


Having  a  taste  for  statistics,  Wilyum  added  to  this  a 
further  analysis  as  follows : 

bort 17  pounds 

borrord 10  pounds  4  oun^-s 

pivveii 8  pounds 

found 15  pounds  Si  ounses 

I  do  not  know  where  they  "found"  it.  But  then  why 
should  I  ? 

When  the  powder  had  been  carefully  laid  in  the  bar- 
rel, it  was  covered  up,  all  except  one  small  opening,  where 
the  end  of  the  fuse  was  fastened.  The  fuse  was  made  of 
rags  wrapped  about  a  core  of  powder,  like  the  "  tail"  of  a 
fire-cracker.  The  boys  had  found  two  worn-out  cucum- 
ber-wood pump  shafts,  and  had  spliced  them  together 
''end  on,"  and  this  tube  two  of  them  held  upright  with 
the  fuse  stretched  through  it,  while  the  others  shovelled 


the   excavated   dirt  back    into   the   hole,  and  packed   it 
down. 

They  had  plenty  of  time,  for  it  was  a  Saturday.  The 
Fourth  falling  on  Sunday,  of  course  the  holiday  was 
changed  to  the  fifth. 

But  that  Sunday  was  a  hard  period  of  inactivity  for 
General  Wilyum  and  his  aids.  They  wandered  restlessly 
and  nervously  about,  meeting  by  twos  and  threes  in  out- 
of-the-way  places,  and  trying  to  look  as  if  nothing  was 
going  on.  This  ought  to  have  awakened  the  suspicions  of 
the  community,  but  it  was  a  sleepy  community,  and  it 
did  not  notice  the  boys. 

At  two  minutes  before  twelve  that  night  ten  very  un- 
easy boys  stood  at  the  end  of  the  long  fuse  that  stretched 
over  a  hundred  yards  of  carefully  cleared  ground  to  the 
mouth  of  the  buried  pump  shaft.  There  were  only  ten 
of  them,  for  Jimmy  Brink  had  been  overcome  with  fear 
at  the  last  moment,  and  could  not  be  aroused  by  any 
amount  of  gravel  thrown  against  his  window-panes.  So 
with  chattering  teeth  they  had  voted  him  a  coward  and 
a  traitor,  and  had  left  him  to  inglorious  loneliness. 

In  the  deep  silence  of  the  summer  night  they  could  al- 
most hear  their  hearts  beat.  Their  mouths  were  dry,  and 
each  boy  felt  as  though  he  had  a  large  cold  empty  space  in- 
side of  his  small  body.  Wilyum  held  a  lighted  match  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hands.  At  last  the  church  clock  at  the 
Junction  sent  the  first  note  of  twelve  on  the  air,  and  with 
it  came  the  dull  report  of  the  old  howitzer  with  which  the 
Junction  Sous  of  Liberty  saluted  the  new  year  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

Wilyum  bent  and  touched  the  match  to  the  fuse.  The 
boys  started  as  the  quick  flash  lit  up  their  faces.  They 
saw  the  first  yard  of  the  fuse  go  in  a  breath,  and  then  they 
turned  and  made  one  wild,  panting,  choking  rush  for  the 
hill.  It  was  a  mad  scramble,  and  when  they  dropped  on 
the  damp  grass,  two  hundred  yards  higher  up,  their  hearts 
thumping  and  jumping,  and  turned  their  white  faces  to- 
ward the  hollow,  they  saw  the  tail  of  the  fiery  snake  dis- 
appearing in  the  mouth  of  the  shaft.  There  was  a  hor- 
rible long  half  second;  then  came,  all  together,  a  little 
shiver  of  the  earth,  a  heavy  boom,  like  a  "plunk"  on  a 
gigantic  bass-drum,  and  a  spout  of  dirt  and  barrel  staves 
above  the  bushes.  And  then — a  crash,  an  awful  tremor 
of  the  earth,  a  terrible  long  drawn  roar  and  rush,  like  a 
thousand  peals  of  thunder,  and  Something  burst  from  the 
pit,  and  flew  hundreds  of  feet  into  the  air,  and  staid  there, 
roaring  and  thundering,  a  great  wavering  column  that 
flashed  in  the  moonlight. 

An  hour  later  Farmer  Nyce,  guided  by  Jimmy  Brink, 
found  ten  sick,  trembling,  frightened  boys  lying  on  the 
wet  hill-side. 

"  Who  done  it  ?"  he  asked. 

Wilyum  crawled  up,  and  grasped  his  father's  leg. 

''It  was  me,  pop."  he  said;  "but  I  didn't  mean  to. 
Can't  you  stop  it  ?  I  don't  care  how  much  you  lick  me, 
if  you'll  only  stop  it." 

"I  ain't  goin1  to  lick  you,  Wilyum,"  said  Mr.  Nyce; 
"and  I  ain't  goin'  to  stop  it,  neither." 

"Is  it  an  earthquake,  pop  ?"  gasped  Wilyum.  ''Shall 
we  all  be  killed  ?" 

"It's  ile,"said  Mr.  Nyce — "it's  ile  you've  struck,  and 
your  old  pop's  a  rich  man ;  and  I  guess  you  can  have 
your  own  grocery  store  down  to  Reading." 

He  did  better  than  that.  Wilyum  lives  in  New  York 
to-day.  Since  his  father's  death,  five  years  ago,  he  has 
been  president  of  the  International,  Occidental,  and  Shale 
Ridge  Petroleum  Company.  I  meet  him  sometimes  on 
the  street,  and  he  always  speaks  kindly  to  me,  although 
he  is  a  very  rich  and  influential  citizen.  And  I  always 
say,  very  respectfully,  "Good-morning,  Mr.  Nyce."  But 
I  am  sure  that  up  in  his  handsome  house  on  Madison 
Avenue  his  wife  calls  him  Wilyum. 
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HUMMING-BIRDS    AND    OTHERS. 
!;•)   SARAH  COOPER. 

admired  for  their  small  size,  as  well  as  for  the  metallic  lustre 
pretty   ittle  humming *rd»  » -     "  --     ,;< J"     £ ^  are  often  adwned  with  a  variety  of  beautiful 

1S  fllSSJSSSlS^lS  and  slender,  but  it  has  been  observed  that  they  a, ither  straight  or 

^fftee£TS'S?r»r2Sto  obtain  honey  as  to  capture  the  insects  that  have  been 
:,n!,<;  "it  j^  V  tongue,  hoover,  contains  £  hollo,  tubes,  and  ,,  d-vided  at  the  end, 

pose  of  catching  insects  and 
of  sucking  the  juices  from, 
flowers. 

The  humming  sound  -which 
accompanies  the  flight  of 
these  birds,  and  from  which 
they  take  their  name,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  exceeding  rapid 
motion  of  their  wings.  They 
seldom  alight  when  taking 
their  food.  By  beating  the 
air  they  hover  before  the 
flowers  long  enough  to  secure 
the  feast;  then  they  dart  so 
suddenly  from  one  blossom  to 
another  that  \ve  are  scarce- 
ly able  to  catch  more  than  a 
glimpse  of  the  glitter  and 
sparkle  of  their  bright  col- 
ors. 

Humming-birds  live  in 
pairs,  and  the  male  defends 
his  little  family  with  much 
spirit.  Indeed,  the  female 
herself  is  not  wanting  in  cour- 
age, and  is  slow  to  abandon 
her  nest  even  after  it  has 
been  torn  down.  A  brave  lit- 
tle humming-bird  once  won 
the  admiration  of  her  observ- 
ers by  sticking  to  her  nest  . 
and  raising  her  brood  after 
the  branch  on  which  the  nest 
was  situated  had  been  cut  from 
the  tree.  As  soon  as  it  was 
discovered,  the  branch  was 
immediately  tacked  up  on  a 

fence  near  by,  and  fortunately  the  birds  did  not  allow  their  domestic 
arrangements  to  be  interrupted  by  the  accident. 

These  birds  sometimes  return  to  the  same  tree  for  several  seasons 
succession,  and  the  young  birds  appear  to  stay  with  their  parents 
until  the  fall,  when  they  all  go  south  together. 

The  cup-shaped  nest  of  our  common  humming-bird  (the  ruby- 
throat)  is  a  tiny  affair,  made  of  soft  down  taken  from  the  stems  of 
ferns.  It  is  then  covered  with  mosses  and  lichens  so  closely  resem- 
bling the  branch  on  which  it  is  placed  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  find  the  nest. 

In  many  cases  of  discovering  these  nests  the  birds  have  betrayed 
their  own  secret  by  their  suspicious  activity.  In  one  instance 
that  came  to  our  notice  the  birds  made  frequent  visits  to  a  black- 
berry bush,  where  they  collected  cobwebs  and  carried  them  to  a 
certain  spot  on  the  branch  of  a  tall  tree.  Curiosity  was  excited  by 
their  movements,  and  on  examining  the  spot,  after  some  time  had 
bi-i-n  allowed  to  pass,  a  beautifully  finished  nest  was  found,  contain- 
ing two  white  eggs  scarcely  larger  than  peas. 

Bobolinks  arrive  in  New  England  early  in  the  spring,  and 
sing  very  sweetly  for  a  few  weeks.  They  are  mostly  seen  perched 
on  twigs  or  spears  of  grass  in  the  meadow,  pouring  out  a  flood  of 

int-lody  as  they  tilt  up  and  down  on  their  slender  supports.     Their  nest  is  generally  placed  near  by,  at  the  root  of 
a  tuft  of  grass. 

At  this  season  the  male  is  dressed  in  a  mottled  coat  of  black  and  white,  while  the  female  is  of  a  yellowish-brown. 
Later  in  summer  the  male  assumes  the  quiet  garb  of  his  mate,  and  they  set  off  toward  the  south  in  search  of  good 
things  to  eat.  They  find  attractive  feeding  grounds  among  the  reeds  and  marshes  of  the  Delaware  River,  and  they 
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a  good  quality  of  glue.  The  birds  first  swallow  the  sea- 
weed, then  deposit  the  softened  material  from  their  mouths 
in  layers  around  the  edge  of  the  nest,  and  the  whole  hard- 
ens on  exposure  to  the  air.  So  the  birds'  nests  are  in  real- 
ity a  fine  gelatine.  These  nests  are  glued  upon  rocky  cliffs 
and  inside  of  deep  caverns  on  the  sea-shore,  where  they 
are  gathered  with  great  difficulty  and  danger. 


PRINCESS    HELLNA'S    COQUETTE. 

grow  fat  upon  the  seeds  which  are  so  abundant  at  this 
season.      They  are  now  called  reed-birds  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  and  being  considered  a  great  delicacy, 
they  are  shot  in  large  numbers  to  supply 
the  tables  of  the  luxurious.     Those  that 
escape  the  gun  of  the  sportsman  next  visit 
the  rice  swamps  of  Carolina,  where  they 
feast  greedily  upon  grains  of  rice,  and  pass 
by  the  name  of  rice-birds. 

The  character  of  the  bobolink  undergoes 
a  complete  change  during  this  time.  In 
spring  the  bird  is  very  musical;  it  seems 
to  know  that  it  has  come  among  friends, 
and  it  becomes  tame  and  familiar.  But 
after  starting  on  its  southern  journeys,  it 
loses  its  refined  and  musical  taste,  grows 
silent  and  shy,  and  gives  itself  up  to  the 
pleasures  of  appetite.  Thus  the  bobolink 
in  its  extended  migrations,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  reach  from  Labrador  to  Patago- 
nia, plays  the  part  of  three  birds,  differing 
in  character  as  well  as  in  appearance. 

Swallows  are  excellent  fliers,  since  their 
long  pointed  wings  and  forked  tails  are 
both  favorable  to  great  speed.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  these  birds  fly  from  sixty  to 
ninety  miles  an  hour.  They  delight  in 
places  where  insects  abound,  and  here  they 
are  seen  during  twilight  flying  in  large 
•circles.  All  swallows  have  a  sticky,  glue- 
like  saliva,  which  serves  them  a  good  pur- 
pose in  nest-building. 

The  edible  birds'  nests  so  popular  among 
the  Chinese  are  built  by  a  species  of  swal- 
low. These  nests  are  made  of  a  certain 
kind  of  sea-weed  which  when  boiled  vields 


NEST    OF    EDIBLE    SWALLOW. 

Bank  swallows,  when  seen  at  all,  are  found  in  large  com- 
panies. They  dig  holes  for  their  nests  in  perpendicular 
bluffs  of  fine  sand  near  some  sheet  of  water.  These  holes 
extend  into  the  bank  for  two  or  three  feet,  and  at  the  far- 
thest extremity  is  placed  a  loose  nest  of  hay  jauntily  linrd 
with  a  few  short  g'oose  feathers,  stood  upright.  The  holes 
are  placed  so  close  together  in  the  bank  that  it  would  seem 
almost  impossible  for  each  bird  to  know  its  own ;  still  they 
return  to  their  respective  nests  with  unerring  precision. 
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Twelve  O'clock  -\ 


Wmarks  the  hour  of  Noon  • 

iThe  Men  will  come  ioDinncr  SOOll, 
AndGretchen  takes  the£eer-Mugs  i 
Into  the  Cellar,cool  and  bro\vn- 

The  Brea  e/  is  cut ,  the  Soup  is  hot , 
The  Callage  simmers  in  the  Pot; 
The  Mistress  scolds  a  clumsy M.aia 
And  Toiui.er  dozes  in  the  Shade . 

K.P. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

POET  AU  PKIKCE,  HAYTI. 

BEAU  POSTMISTRESS. —Tarn  an  American  sir!  I 
came  out.  here  six  months  ago  with  papa,  mam- 
ma, my  brother,  and  a  young  lady.  This  is  ;i  very 
fanny  place.  The  houses  do  not  have  class  win- 
hut  inside  blinds  and  outside  shutters. 
They  d"  no  t  plaster  houses  here;  they  make  Ha- 
waii's and  (/filings  of  wood.  Even  the  kitchens 
are  not  in  the  houses,  but  in  separate  buildings 
out-of-doors.  They  are  very  small  and  hot. 
Across  one  end  is  a  brick  wall,  in  which  are  six 
or  sevi-ii  link-  hides  in  which  to  burn  charcoal; 
they  cook  over  those  holes.  I  wish  you  could 
see  the  way  the  washing  is  done.  A  woman  will 
go  and  sit  on  the  edge  of  a  stream,  dip  some 
clothes  in  tin-  \\ater,  take  them  out  and  soap 
them,  thru  lay  them  on  a  flat  stone,  and  pound 
them  with  a  small  stone  or  a  wooden  pad. II. • 
Out  in  front  of  our  place  is  a  large  open  field, 
the  "Champ  de.  Mars,"  and  the  first  Sunday 
morning  of  every  mouth  the  Haytien  soldier's 
have  a  dress  parade  there.  It  is  very  funny,  for 
some  of  the  soldiers  have  no  cap,  others  no  coat, 
or  slices,  or  gun  :  they  do  not  stand  up  straight, 
and  instead  of  being  placed  with  the  tallest  sol- 
dier at  the  head,  and  so  on  down,  sometimes 
there  will  be  a  very  tall  one.  then  a  very  short 
one.  then  one  of  medium  height,  then  perhaps  a 
short  one,  and  so  on.  The  President  of  Hayti 
rides  around,  to  the  heating  of  drums,  and  sa- 
lutes the  soldiers.  The  markets,  too,  are  queer. 
They  are  large  squares  of  ground  all  covered 
with  little  huts,  and  in  those  huts  the  country 
women  sit  and  sell  meat,  vegetables,  fruit,  and 
so  forili.  All  around  the  edges  sit  women  sell. 
iiiir  calico  and  tafia  (native  rum*.  I  could  tell 
you  a  great  deal  more  about  Hayti,  but  I  am 
afraid  my  letter  is  too  long  already. 

BESSIE  C. 

A  descriptive  letter  is  very  seldom  too  long. 
We  like  to  visit  strange  places  with  our  young 
friends,  and  Bessie  might  have  written  as  much 
again  had  she  wished  to  do  so. 


to  school,  and  she  didn't 
have  time.  We  don't 
have  much  trouble  \\ith 
anything  except  Latin. 
Somehow  if  U  harder 
at  school  than  at  home. 
I'll  Vie  glad  when  I  get 
through  school ;  but 
then  I'll  have  to  leave 
Daisy,  and  that  will  be 
a  trial.  We  went  into 
a  cave  last  week,  and 
such  a  jolly  time  as  we 
did  have  !  In  one  place 
we  had  to  get  right 
down  flat  and  crawl, 
and  the  light  was  away 
ahead,  and  it  was  pitch- 
dark  where  we  were. 
None  of  the  girls  went 
into  that  place  except 
Daisy;  she  always  goes 
wherever  I  do.  Our 
school  was  out  the  last 
of  May.  We  had  a  very 
nice  exhibition  at  night. 
The  girls  all  looked  so 
pretty  in  their  old-fash- 
ioned" dresses,  crowns, 
fairy  costumes,  etc.  We 
had  a  pantomime,  and 
everybody  praised  our 
acting.  Father  brought 
mother  here  not  long 
ago,  and  we  are  happy 
now.  I  do  believe  she 
is  the  sweetest  mother 
that  a  boy  ever  had. 
She  does  not  scold  a 
fellow  when  he  gets  into 
a  scrape,  but  talks  so 
sweetly  it  makes  me 
vow  I'll  never  be  mean 
again.  I  think  the  coun- 
try is  an  altogether  jolly 
place.  It  seems  as  if 
one  never  would  get  to 
the  end  of  it.  In  a  city 
everything  is  shut  in  by 
old  high  walls.  It  is 
such  a  treat  to  Daisy 
and  me,  after  having 
been  cooped  up  in  town 
all  our  lives.  There  is 
a  splendid  smooth  road 

here,  very  nice  for  a  bicycle,  and  we  have  a  long 
veranda,  which  does  finely  for  our  roller-skating. 
We  have  a  lovely  shady  place  for  our  hammocks, 
and  a  croquet  set.  I  "take  lessons  on  the  piano 
with  Daisy, and  we  play  the  French  harp  together. 
Daisy  can"  play  as  well  as  a  boy.  Your  friend, 

DAVE  S.  J. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,  — I  thought  maybe  you 
would  like  to  have  some  fern  and  "everlasting" 
from  tlii-  sweet  country  place.  I  got  it  from  a 
lovely  place  on  a  hill-side,  near  a  stream  of  water. 
You  may  imagine  what  a  sweet,  cool,  delightful 
place  it  was.  with  the  music  of  the  water  run- 
ning over  pretty  stones.  Dave  has  written  a 
very  long  letter.  I  am  afraid  you  will  get  tired 
of  so  much  from  one  house. 

L<  'vingly,  DAISIANNA. 


Niv  MIDI>LKTON,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

lu  \R  POSTMISTRESS, — I'll  soon  be  sixteen,  only, 
as  I  have  the  misfortune  of  being  a  boy,  I  don't 
suppose  it  will  be  "sweet  sixteen."  I  have  nev- 
•u'-  to  school  much,  so  I  don't  know  as  mueh 
about  boys'  games  and  ways  as  I  do  about  girls'. 
My  twin  sister  Daisy  and  I  are  just  exactly  alike. 
and  but  for  the  difference  in  our  dress  even  the 
folk  could  not  tell  us  apart.  Our  mother 
is  very  delicate,  and  has  been  staying  in  Indian- 
apolis for  a  year,  and  we  have  been  living  here 
with  auntie.  We  have  so  much  fun!  Daisy 
played  with  dolls  until  this  spring;  then  we  went 


ABBKYILLK.  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

It  has  been  some  time  since  I  have  written  to 
my  favorite  paper.  I  am  going  to  school  at  i  lie 
academy.  I  am  in  the  highest  room,  but  in  the 
second  class;  we  have  only  two  classes  in  a 
room.  After  the  close  of  school,  on  the  15th  of 
June,  I  expect  to  have  some  fun.  Will  some  one 
be  kind  enough  to  suggest  some  amusements  for 
vacation:-  f,,r  ;,il  the  i.M  amusements  are  really 
too  familiar  and  commonplace.  I  wish  some  of 
you  could  see  the  pretty  flowers  that  we  have  in 
our  little  Southern  town.  To-day  I  gathered 
some  of  the  mo>t  beautiful  white  daisies  I  have 
seen  this  year;  I  wish  I  could  send  some  of  them 
to  the  Postmistress  We  have  four  birds'  nests 
in  our  yard:  the  little  birds  look  so  cute!  For 
the  last  two  months  I  have  been  taking  dancing 
lessons,  and  I  cannot  tell  how  much  I  have  eu- 
juyed  them.  HANNAH  H. 

If  any  reader  can  think  of  some  novel  play  or 

pa^t  line  fi  ir  Hannah's  pleasure,  the  Postmistress 
will  very  cheerfully  insert  the  letter  describing 
the  new  idea.  Yet.  with  agreeable  companions, 
merry  spirits,  and  health,  even  old  amusements 
are  not  to  be  despised. 


HLRKIMER,  NEW  YORK. 

I  am  always  eager  for  Tuesday  to  come,  for  on 
that  day  I  get  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  I  am  a 
girl  of  fifteen,  but  e\ery  one  says  I  am  older,  and 
I  really  do  :>  i  cannot  say  what  my 

forte  is,  unless  it  is  music.  I  do  adore  that,  but 
have  no  taste  for  embroidery  or  painting.  I 
love  acting,  and  always  en  joy  private  theatricals, 
of  which  we  have  many.  Also.  I  am  fond  of  read- 
ing, and  spend  every  rainy  day  curled  up  in  an 
easy-chair  in  the  library  with  a  book.  My  favor- 
ite authors  are  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Charlotte  Brontd, 
E.  P.  Roe,  Jane  Porter,  Miss  Alcott,  and  Wilkie. 


Collins.  I  have  read  some  of  Mrs.  H.  B.  Sto\\r's 
books,  which  I  liked  very  much.  I  like  to  read 
the  letters  in  the  Post-office  Box  very  much,  but 
I  wish  the  older  girls  would  write  oftener.  I 
would  like  so  much  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
a  girl  of  my  age  and  tastes,  living  abroad  (Eng- 
land or  France  preferred  i.  that  we  might  corre- 
spond for  our  mutual  pleasure. 

MILDRED  E.  HARCOURT. 


I  have  long  wanted  to  write  to  this  dear  paper, 
but  have  put  it  off  until  now.  When  I  was 
about  five  years  old  I  wrote  a  tiny  little  letter, 
but  I  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  printed. 
Sometime  I  hope  to  come  over  to  New  York  and 
see  you.  In  our  vacation,  in  April.  I  went  to 
spend  a  short  time  among  the  Alleghany  Main- 
tains. Part  of  Pottsville  is  on  the  mountains  and 
part  in  the  valley.  I  had  a  very  nice  time.  I 
have  the  dearest  little  canary,  and  he  was  two 
years  old  in  April ;  his  name  is  Gyp.  My  si-ter 
has  taught  him  to  lie  down  on  his  back  in  her 
hand,  and  he  looks  exactly  as  if  he  were  dead. 
He  eats  sugar  from  our  lips,  and  kisses  us,  and  is 
not  afraid  of  anybody.  He  scolds,  too.  We  did 
have  a  beautiful  Maltese  cat,  but  he  was  either 
poisoned  or  stolen,  and  we  have  lost  him.  Who- 
ever did  it.  I  think  \\as  very  cruel.  I  am  eleven 
years  old,  and  am  in  the  Third  Grade  in  the  Gram- 
mar School.  If  nothing  prevents,  I  expect  to  go 
to  the  White  Mountains.  Maraaroneck  (a  lovely 
country  place),  and  to  Camden  this  summer.  I 
have  a  darling  little  nephew,  who  will  be  three 
years  old  to-morrow.  My  brother  Will  is  an 
electrician,  and  we  have  quite  a  number  of  elec- 
trical things  in  our  house.  The  door-bell  rings 
by  electricity  ;  all  the  gas  is  lit  by  electricity  ;  the 
dinner  bell  is  a  drum,  hung  up  in  the  upper  hall, 
and  is  beaten  by  electricity  ;  etc.  MAY  L.  H. 


RANCHO  COTATB,  SONOMA  Cocvrv,  CALIFORNIA. 

I  have  been  thinking  for  some  time  of  sending 
you  a  letter,  but  I  cannot  write  yet,  so  I  have  to 
ask  some  one  to  write  for  me.  I  am  a  little  boy 
six  years  old.  I  have  a  little  sister  seven  months 
old,  and  her  name  is  Edith.  I  have  taken  HAR- 
PER'S YOCNG  PEOPLE  a  long  time,  and  I  have  all 
the  earlier  numbers  bound.  I  like  the  Jimmy 
Brown  stories  best  of  all.  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  "  Silent  Pete."  I  live  on  a  ranch.  I  have 
a  collie  dog  named  Flip,  a  cart,  and  a  Shetland 
pony  named  Dot.  I  have  a  great  many  toys,  and 
one  Christmas  I  sent  a  large  box  of  them  t"  i  lie 
Flower  Mission  in  San  Francisco,  for  the  Hitle 
boys  and  girls  who  have  no  papas  or  mammas  to 
buy  them  any.  I  like  to  have  read  to  me  the  let- 
ters in  the  Post-office  Box.  I  have  learned  my 
letter*,  and  am  now  learning  to  read.  When  I 
can  write  myself,  you  shall  hear  from  me  often. 
Good-by.  WILFRED  P. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  am  a  little  girl  nearly 
eleven  years  old.  I  go  to  school,  and  I  will  lie  in 
the  Third  Grade  next  year.  I  live  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  as  it  is  vacation  I  am  in  the  country. 
In  the  place  where  I  am  spending  my  vaeatioti 
there  are  horses,  cows,  sheep,  dogs,  birds,  and 
chickens.  There  are  a  great  many  wild  flowers 
of  all  colors,  but  there  are  more  of  yellow  than 
of  any  other  color.  A  poet  has  said  that  the  rea- 
son we  have  so  many  yellow  blossoms  in  Califor- 
nia is  because  we  have  so  much  gold  under  the 
earth.  When  HARPER'S  YOUNO  PEOPLE  was  first 
published,  I  took  it.  My  grandpapa  took  HAR- 
n  i:  -  MAGAZINE  when  it  was  rirst  published,  and 
my  mamma  took  HARPER'S  WEEKLY,  and  so  you 
see  we  could  not  get  along  without  Harper  & 
lli-othcrs.  Good-by.  BIJOU  S. 


14  KPCNE  STHKKT,  PROVIDENCE,  RHODK  ISLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. — In  answer  to. Jean  B.G.'s 
letter.  I  will  say  that  I  was  told  by  one  of  my 
teachers  that  incomprehensibility  is  the  longest 
word  in  our  language,  and  I  am  glad  there  are 
it- me  longer.  I  should  like  very  much  to  have 
vonie  u'irls  of  fifteen  or  over  write  to  me,  espe- 
cially from  England.  ELIZABETH  C.  BAKER. 


MONTICKLLO,  NEW  YORK. 

We  live  on  a  very  pretty  farm,  and  there  is  a 
nice  little  brook  running  through  our  yard,  and 
there  are  speckled  trout  in  it.  I  went  fishing 
with  my  two  sisters  one  day.  but  did  not  catch 
any.  But  we  expect  to  go  again  to-day,  and  I 
hope  we  will  have  better  success.  CLAUA  B. 


I  am  the  only  little  girl  mamma  has.  and  am 
ten  years  of  age.  I  have  three  pets— a  litrle  do? 
named  Don,  and  two  bantams,  besides  eight  dol- 
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lies.  1  sometimes  play  visiting  with  mamma.  I  '  go  to  a  violin  class.  I  have  a  very  handsome  cat, 
write  ami  receive  a  great  many  letters  from  my  ;  named  Dick.  We  have  two  other  cats  and  a  dog. 
aunts  and  friemN.  I  am  very  fond  of  reading  I  have  a  doll  that  I  have  had  since  Ijyas  one  year 
HARPER'S  YOTNG  PEOPLE,  and  would  like  to  take 
it  until  I  am  a  big  girl.  FLORENCE  51.  H. 


THE  LITTLE  BANTAM. 

A   TRUE   STORY. 

"Is  it  not  a  little  beauty,  Ruth?"  said  a  little 
girl  of  about  eleven,  showing  to  a  friend  a  very 
small  baby  chicken. 

••Yes,  indeed  it  is.  But  why  do  you  keep  it  in 
the  house ':" 

"Well.  I  will  tell  you  nantie's  history,  for  so 
we  named  him.  Grandma  set  a  hen  on  six  ban- 
tam eirgs.  al!  <if  which  were  hatched.  The  same 
day  iiniitlier  lien  came  off  with  twelve  golden 
chickabiddies.  The  bantams  were  not  main- 
days  old  when  Duke,  the  yard  dog,  made  a 
mouthful  of  their  mother,  so  they  were  left 
orphans.  We  put  them  under  the  other  hen, 
thinking  she  would  regard  them  as  her  own  fam- 
ily :  I mt.  she  soon  discovered  the  strangers,  and 
pecked  them  so  furiously  that  we  only  saved  this 
one.  which  we  brought  into  the  house,  where  it 
is  very  lively.  We  keep  it  in  a  pasteboard  box  at 
night,  and  put  it  regularly  to  bed  at  sundown 
(chicken  sleepy-time),  giving  it  its  supper  just 
before  shutting  it  up  for  the  night.  I  feed  it  on 
grits  mixed  with  gravel,  which  it  likes  very  much. 
It  has  been  so  domesticated  that  it  does  not  wake 
up  until  our  breakfast-time,  while  when  we  first 
brought  it  in  it  began  chirping  with  the  peep  of 
day.  I  take  it  often  to  scratch  in  the  flower  gar- 
den. Imt  it,  is  miserable  until  it  gets  back  into  the 
hou-e.  I  think  it  a  much  nicer  pet  than  a  bird, 
which  has  to  be  caged.  We  all  play  with  Bantie, 
even  my  grandfather,  and  it  loves  to  be  stroked 
as  much  as  my  kitten  Peg.  but,  of  course  it  can't 
purr  its  satisfaction.  The  elders  predict  a  tragic 
end  for  Bantie.  such  as  being  crushed  under  a 
rocker,  stamped  by  large  feet,  or  devoured  by  a 
cat:  but  for  the  present  it  seems  to  be  at  the 
height  of  chicken  felicity." 

ALICIA  T.  H.  (aged  11). 

GREENVILLE,  SoCTH  CAROLINA. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  little  story. 


old.  and  I  am  thirteen  now. 


KATIE  M.  C. 


ALIIA,  Iow». 

Ton  cannot  imagine  howl  enjoy  the  dear  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE.  Mamma  and  brother  Hor- 
ace also  enjoy  it  very  much.  Horace  is  thirteen 
and  I  am  eleven,  and  I  have  a  brother  and  sister 
younger  than  myself.  We  have  kept  a  hotel  for 
a  very  long  time,  until  last  December,  when  it 
was  burned  down,  and  now  my  papa  is  editor  of  i 
one  of  the  papers  here,  and  we  get  a  great  many 
nice  papers  in  exchange,  but  of  all  we  get  I  like  j 
yours  the  best.  I  think  "Silent  Pete"  is  just 
splendid,  and  I  think  "Jo's  Opportunity"  was 
good.  My  name  is  Anna,  but  every  one  calls  me 
"  Pudge."  Papa  nicknamed  me  that  a  long  time 
ago,  and  no  one  but  my  little  brother  calls  me 
Anna.  ANNA  M.  B. 


I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  stories 
and  the  Post-office  Box  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE. It  is  a  splendid  paper,  and  I  like  the  story 
called  "The  Minister's  Barrel"  very  much.  I 
have  a  little  black  kitten,  called  Tommy,  that 
sits  up  and  begs  like  a  little  dog;  it  is  such  a 
pet!  Please  could  any  of  the  little  readers  of 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  tell  me  how  to  make 
johnny-cakes?  I  am  eleven  years  old,  and  my 
sister  is  thirteen  ;  her  name  is  Katie.  We  have 
forty-two  dolls  between  us.  I  hope  this  letter 
will  be  printed,  as  it  is  my  first.  CARRIE  W.  C. 

Now  what,  little  girl  in  Virginia,  Tennessee,  or 
Kentucky  will  send  to  our  little  English  friend  a 
receipt  for  johnny-cake?  Little  maids  in  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  and  Ohio  may  send  theirs 
too,  and  so  may  little  house-keepers  all  over  the 
land. 


ORDISONIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

DARLING  POSTMISTRESS.— I  have  just  received 
my  paper  for  this  week,  and  I  saw  Pansy's  letter. 
I  would  like  to  know  her  ever  so  much,  for  I 
think  she  mu-t  he  a  nice  little  girl.  I  have  no 
playmates  here  that  are  the  kind  I  would  like  to 
be  very  intimate  with.  What  does  your  father 
do,  Pansy?  My  fattier  is  the  superintendent  of 
two  furnaces  aiid  railroads.  I  have  two  cats,  and 
a  black  dog  that  came  here;  one  of  the  eats  came 
too.  Have  you  any  pets?  I  used  to  have  a  love- 
ly large  black  Newfoundland  dog.  but  he  died. 
My  brother  is  an  ensign,  and  he  got  him  for  me 
when  he  was  at  Halifax.  I  think  it  is  a  very  good 
thing  that  the  birds'  eggs  are  not  allowed  for  ex- 
changes, for  I  think  it  is  a  shame  to  rob  the  little 
birds'  nests.  Pau-y.  have  you  any  brothers  or 
sisters?  I  am  the  youngest  of  our  family,  and  I 
often  wish  for  a  little  sister.  I  have  made  a  silk 
quilt,  and  I  .am  finishing  it  with  a  peacock  blue 
velvet  border  with  tulips  painted  on  it.  Canyon 
paint  in  Kensington  style?  I  think  it  is  so  nice 
and  easy.  We  have  a  big  yard  here  to  play  in. 
and  a  swing  and  t  \vo  hammocks.  Oh,  I  forgot  to 
tell  you  I  have  three  dear  little  yellow  ducks ;  I 
had  five,  but  two  died.  ADDIE. 


JERSEY  CITY,  NEW  JERSEY. 

I  have  iust  been  reading  some  of  the  letters  in 
Eii'.pER's  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  I  thought  that  per- 
ha]"<  there  might  be  room  for  another  one.  I 
have  a  very  handsome  French  doll,  with  dark 
eyes  and  glossy  golden  hair:  she  is  jointed,  and 
can  stand  up  alone;  I  call  her  May.  I  have  an- 
other French  doll,  but  she  was  put  together  with 
an  elastic,  and  the  elastic  wore  out,  and  she  came 
apart.  I  have  a  very  cunning  baby  doll  also.  My 
sister  has  a  little  do'll  that  my  aunt  brought  from 
Switzerland.  It  is  only  about  two  inches  high, 
but  it  has  a  cloth  body,  and  the  head,  arms,  and 
feet  are  put  on  just  as  they  are  put  on  large  dolls. 
It  is  dressed  in  the  native  Swiss  dress,  with  a  scar- 
let cloth  skirt  trimmed  with  black  velvet. a  velvet 
waist  laced  with  gold  cords, agreen  silk  handker- 
chief around  the  shoulders,  tiny  puffed  sleeves,  a 
Swiss  apron,  and  the  cunningest  little  straw  hat 
trimmed  with  red  ribbi  in.  I  am  eleven  years  old. 
and  I  am  in  the  third  from  the  highest  class  in 
school.  We  moved  this  spring;  it  is  the  first  time 
in  seven  years.  I  was  then  a  very  little  girl.  We 
children  think  moving  is  great  fun,  but  mamma 
and  papa  do  not  like  it  so  well.  LILIAN  B. 


SENECA  FALLS,  NEW  YORK. 

I  am  thirteen  years  old.  I  was  born  on  Christ- 
mas, therefore  I  am  a  Christmas  present.  I  have- 
two  old  hens  and  ten  little  chickens.  They  were 
hatched  the  first  day  of  June.  Just  twenty-two 
years  ago  to-day  was  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor, 
where  my  father  was  wounded.  We  have  a  ca- 
nary named  Fritz;  he  came  from  Germany.  I 
think  "  Silent  Pete,  or  the  Stowaways,"  is  a  very 
good  story.  EDWIN  P.  B. 


WEST  POINT,  MISSISSIPPI. 

West  Point  is  a  beautiful  little  town  of  about 
three  thousand  inhabitants,  situated  near  the 
Tombigby  River.  I  have  for  pets  a  dog  and  a 
horse.  We  use  HAUFEK'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  instead 
of  a  reader,  our  teacher  underlining  the  words 
which  are  difficult  to  define.  ORVILLE  W.  G. 


HABLOI,  X«w  YOP.K. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  I  am  always 
glad  when  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  comes,  so  I 
can  hear  the  letters  read.  As  this  is  my  first  let- 
ter, I  hope  to  see  it  in  print.  I  have  no  pets  ex- 
cept my  dolls,  and  I  love  them  very  dearly.  I 
take  music  lessons,  and  play  duets  with  my  bro- 
ther. With  much  love.  KITTIJ  L.  C. 


GRAVESEND,  KENT.  ENGLAND. 

I  have  not  written  to  you  before.  I  like  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  much,  and  I  think  "Rolf 
House"  and  ".Ti  »'s  Opportunity"  are  very  interest- 
ing stories.  I  hope  I  shall  see'  this  lette'r  in  print. 
I  have  only  one  sister,  Carrie.  We  do  not  go  to 
school,  but  have  lessons  at  home  with  our  aunt 
Emma,  studying  geography,  grammar,  arithme- 
tic, reading,  writing,  history,  French,  music,  and 
plain  and  fancy  needle-work.  My  brother  and  I 


I  am  a  little  boy  who  lives  in  Minnesota.  I 
have  taken  HARPER'S  Y'OCNG  PEOPLE  since  Christ- 
mas ;  my  aunt  in  New  York  sends  it  to  me  for  a 
present.  I  like  the  stories  so  well,  and  can  hard- 
ly wait  for  it  to  come.  We  are  all  writing,  and 
we  want  you  to  print  this  if  you  can. 

ISAAC  L.  T. 


Here  is  a  letter  which  shows  that  the  writer  is 
observant.  It  is  from  an  American  boy  abroad  : 

BRUNSWICK,  GERMANY. 

I  am  a  little  boy  thirteen  years  old.  I  have 
taken  HARPER'S  Y'OUNG  PEOPLE  for  a  year,  and 
like  it  very  much.  I  started  for  Brunswick  on 
the  first  day  of  April.  We  arrived  at  Bremer- 
haven  on  the  llth,  after  a  pleasant  voyage;  on 
the  13th  we  came  here.  Brunswick  celebrated 
its  thousandth  anniversary  in  the  year  1861. 
There  are  some  very  old  buildings  here,  and  it 
is  very  interesting  to  drive  around  and  see  the 
high  red  roofs  coming  almost  down  to  the 
ground.  There  are  lots  of  soldiers  here  walk- 
ing through  the  streets.  There  is  a  theatre, 
which  was  built  on  the  city's  thousandth  anni- 
versary. We  have  been  to  the  cathedral,  which 
was  begun  by  Henry  the  Lion  in  the  year  1173. 
Up  under  the  pulpit  is  an  altar ;  it  is  copied  from 
the  one  in  Solomon's  Temple.  It  is  made  out  of 
a  slab  of  marble,  held  up  by  five  brass  pillars.  It 
was  given  by  the  Duchess  Matilda,  in  the  year 
1188.  Up  in  the  chancel  the  walls  are  covered 
with  old  paintings  that  were  whitewashed  over 
in  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  have  only 
lately  been  uncovered.  We  savy  the  large  bronze 
cand'lestiek  that  Henry  the  Lion  brought  over 
with  him  when  he  came  from  one  of  his  Crusades ; 
it  is  about  thirteen  feet  high,  and  on  the  base  of 
it  all  kinds  of  animals  are  engraved.  We  saw  the 


door  that  Henry  the  Lion  used  to  go  out  of  when 
he  went  home  from  church.  Then  we  saw  his 
drinking  horn  and  hunting  horn.  His  old  castle 
was  burned  down  in  the  year  1874,  but  the  ruins 
still  remain.  Good-by  from  THEODORE  H.  B. 


PLAINPIELD,  NEW  JERSEY. 

My  brother  George  and  I  have  been  taking  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  ever  since  Christmas.  I  have 
a  baby  brother  named  Roland.  There  is  a  little 
girl  here  whom  I  play  with  ;  her  name  is  Helen. 
Helen.  George,  and  I  all  go  to  the  same  school.  I 
like  to  write  letters,  and  I  hope  mine  will  go  in 
the  book.  Good-by.  ELSIE  H.  (aged  9  years). 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTUIBUTOns. 
No.  1. 

ACROSTIC. 

Final  letters  of  each  word  form  the  name  of  a 
distinguished  general  and  eommander-in-cuief. 

1.  A  tropical  bird.  2.  A  plant  of  renown.  3.  A 
large  collection  of  houses.  4.  A  smooth,  icy 
slope.  5.  A  transparent  substance.  6.  A  wild 
bird.  7.  Lustre.  8.  Much  ado  about  nothing.  9. 
A  monarch.  10.  Astream.  11.  Earth.  12.  A  sub- 
stantive. 13.  An  organ  of  the  body. 

ALLIE  NIXON. 


No.  2. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  18  letters. 
My  16,  7. 2  is  part  of  a  verb. 
My  18,  6,  8  is  something  we  often  say. 
My  7. 16, 12  is  an  animal. 
My  1.  16,5, 16. 17  is  a  fluid. 
My  3,  6.  9  is  an  article  of  furniture. 
My  2.  18,  6, 4  help  you  in  this  puzzle. 
My  10, 17, 14, 15  is  of  great  value. 
My  11. 16,  5  is  a  foe  to  rats. 
My  13, 15  is  never  out. 

My  whole  contains  a  vast  amount  of  useful  in- 
formation. 


No.  3. 

DIAMOND. 

1.  A  consonant.    2.  To  sever.    3.  A  city  in  Italy. 
4.  The  extreme  edge.    5.  A  consonant. 

ERNEST  MARSHALL. 


No.  4. 

TWO  ENIGMAS. 

1. — First  in  apple,  not  in  cherry. 

Second  in  boat,  not  in  ferry. 

Third  in  sugar,  not  in  oil. 

Fourth  in  ease,  not  in  toil. 

Fiftli  in  cabbage,  not  in  leek. 

Sixth  in  minute,  not  in  week. 

Seventh  in  cowslip,  not  in  daisy. 
Whole  leaps  over  the  rocks  as  if  crazy. 
A  river  in  New  Jersey,  find  its  name, 
For  it  is  widely  known  to  fame. 

ROSA  MARKENS. 

2.— First  in  man,  not  in  boy. 

Second  in  plaything,  not.  in  toy. 
Third  in  milk,  not  in  wine. 
Fourth  in  stormy,  not  in  fine. 
Fifth  in  odor,  not  in  smell. 
Sixth  in  tone,  not  in  bell. 
Whole  is  a  great  poet. 


ANSWERS  TO  PQZZLI5S  IN  No.  345. 

No.  1.— Boa-t.  Sin-k.  Do-g.  Win-e.  Sear-e. 
Rip-e.  P-ray.  S-wash.  P-refer.  C-oat. 
S-pray.  M-ask.  C'-harm.  P- rivet. 
L-eve-1.  T-owe-r.  C-row-n.  P-lac-e. 

No.  2.—  D  R  I  P  MERE 

RUSE  EYED 

ISLE  REED 

PEEL  EDDA 

DOLE 
OVER 

LESS 
ERST 

No.  3.— Florence.  Marseilles.  Diamond.  Maria. 
Lincoln.  Lyons.  Snake.  Bear.  Tur- 
key. Vienna.  Milk.  Chili.  Maria. 
Pearl.  Lincoln.  Morocco.  Florence. 

No.  4.— Longfellow. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Grace  G  Kidd,  Alfred  Muller.  Ernest  Mar- 
shall, Cockade  City,  Julius  De  Roche.  J.  Gus  Bo- 
lander  Jim  .  May  L.  Hammer.  Helen  W.  Gardner, 
Amelia  T.  Porter,  F.  G.  Stanford.  Dotty  Adams, 
Mag"ie  Brown.  Ignacio  Vado,  Gustavo  Vado.  Al- 
fred S.  Weill,  Horace  F.  Lunt,  Fanny  C.  H.,  M. 
Casey. 

[For  EXCHANGES,  see  2d  and  M  page*  oj  cover.} 
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• 


LITTLE  DEAR.  "Well,  you  are  the  fun- 
niest little  fellow  I  ever  saw.  I  should  think 
.you'd  take  cold." 


LITTLE  no.  "You  are  the  queerest  little 
pig— if  you  are  a  pig—/  ever  saw.  Say,  why 
dou't  you  get  shaved?" 


T 


PUZZLES  FROM  PARIS. 

HIS  time  we  shall  introduce  a  new  word  to  our  puzzle  snlv- 
Heretofore  the  names  of  our  puzzles,  borrowed  ironi 


Here  is  a  new  way  of  getting  warm 
•when  one  has  no  fuel  to  burn  and  uo 
blankets  for  one's  bed : 

(5.) 

"  Si  vous  voulez  avoir  chaud  en  hiver  com- 
ment ferez-vous?"  "  Je  louerai  uu  apparte- 
ment  aveo  cinq  fenetres,  et  je  les  ourrirai; 
j'aurai  alors  cinq  ouvertures." 

How  pleasant  it  would  be  if  we  could 
change  winter  into  summer  as  easily  as 
this! 

(6.) 

"  Que  faut-il  faire  pour  changer  1'ordre  des 
saisons?"  II  faut  donner  les  thes  dansantes  en 
hiver  et  par  ce  moyeu  on  fait  de  1'hiver  le  saison 
d'ete. 

See  how  the  addition  of  a  single  letter 
changes  the  following  thought: 

(7.) 

II  ne  faut  pas  avoir  peur  de  son  ombre ;  rnais 
quar"i  on  est  cerne  par  1'ennemi  ou  peut  biea 
etre  epouvaute  de  son  tiombfe. 

The  business  of  a  bookseller  does  not 
resemble  that  of  a  grocer  very  much,  yet 
the  following  may  be  true : 

(8.) 

'•Monsieur,  quel  est  votre  etat?"  "Je  vends  les  licres  de  theologit. 
Vous  ites  libraire  f"  "  Non ;  je  suis  epicier.  Je  vends  des  livres  de  the 
au  lof/iy." 


the  Greek  or  Latin,  have  been 
tin'  same  in  French  as  in  Eng- 
lish. But  unless  we  use  the 
unsatisfactory  term  "  pun,"  we 
have  no  name  for  the  amusing 
jrujt denials,  or  |>l:iy  upon  words, 
which  the  French  call 

"CALEMBOURS." 

This  is  a  mistake  which  I  do 
cot  think  any  of  our  young 
readers  would  have  made. 
They  are  too  well  acquainted 
with  French  history: 

(1.) 

t'n  maitre  d'ecole  dictait  ft  son 

el.-ve  :  "  Louis  XIV.,  roi  de  France 

-et  rle  Navarre,"  etc.    L'eleve  ecrit : 

•"  Louis  XIV.,  roi  de  France  etait  un 

."  etc. 

Boys  and  girls  who  like  to 
lie  abed  late  iu  the  morning 
will  solve  this: 


"  Savez-vous  mon  ami  que  mon 
•pere  m'a  groinit; '•"  "  Et  pour- 
qu»i?"  "Farce  que  j'etais  //«/' 
poli." 

Tliink  how  alarming  it  would 
l>e  to  meet  with  such  an  ex- 
perience as  this: 

(3.) 

Ce  monsieur  m'a  effraye,  car  il 
entra  dans  uia  chamlire  sans  avoir 
.son  nez. 

There  are  a  good  many 
ways  of  becoming  rich.  This 
is  one  that  would  soon  make 
lion-hunters  and  the  propri- 
etors of  menageries  millioii- 
uaires : 

(4.) 

"Vous  seriez  bi<-n  rielie,"  disait- 
-on  4  M.  Van  Amburgh. ' '  si  vous  cou- 
piez  votre  lion  en  deux."  "Com- 
ment cela?"  "Vous  auriez  alors 
•4eux  millions." 
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THE  TRAVELLING  SHOWMAN'S  STORY. 

BY  DAVID  KER. 

I  REMEMBER  well  enough  when  I  first  took  up  with  a 
circus,  although  I  was  quite  a  small  boy  then,  and 
good  reason  I  have  to  recollect  it,  too.  You  see,  there 
was  a  lot  of  fever  all  round  the  west  of  England  that 
Vfiir,  and  it  was  particularly  bad  in  our  village.  Ever  so 
many  folks  died,  and  others  got  frightened  and  ran  away, 
and  at  last  there  was  hardly  anybody  left. 

I  also  was  among  those  who  suffered,  for  though  I  did 
not  have  the  fever  myself,  my  father  and  mother  were 
both  taken  with  it,  and  before  I  realized  how  ill  they 
were  I  found  myself  an  orphan.  You  may  guess  how  I 
felt— at  least,  I  hope  you  can't,  for  I  hope  you  never  lost 
one  of  your  parents,  let  alone  two  within  a  few  hours  of 
one  another.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  I  had  hardly  got  it 
through  my  head  that  I  was  actually  alone  in  the  world, 
uiili  no  one  to  love  and  care  for  me,  and  was  sitting 
down  crying,  when  I  heard  a  step  at  the  open  door. 

"Hollo!"  cried  a  strange  voice  behind  me;  "what's 
the  matter  here  ?" 

In  the  doorway  stood  a  tall  man,  with  a  big  stick  in  his 
hand,  looking  in  at  me  in  a  puzzled  kind  of  way.  When 
he  heard  what  had  happened,  he  seemed  quite  taken  aback, 
and  he  came  up  to  me  and  said, 

"My  poor  boy,  you  can't  stay  here  all  alone.  Will 
you  come  with  me  ?" 

I  went  with  him,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do;  and  we 
walked  right  out  of  the  village  to  a  great  wide  common, 
with  two  or  three  wagons  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  a  lot  of 
people  sitting  round  a  fire  eating  their  supper.  But  the 
thing  that  took  my  fancy  was  a  real  live  elephant,  the 
first  I'd  ever  seen,  standing  among  the  wagons  as  if  he 
were  quite  at  home  there.  I  was  so  taken  up  with  staring 
at  him  that  I  hardly  noticed  a  thin  little  man  with  a 
rather  pleasant  face,  who  came  forward  to  meet  the  man 
that  was  witli  me.  They  whispered  together  for  a  min- 
ute, and  then  the  small  man  said  to  me,  in  a  little  chirp- 
ing voice  just  like  a  bird's, 

"Come  and  have  some  supper  with  us,  my  boy;  you 
look  as  if  you  wanted  it."* 

When  I  awoke  next  morning,  the  people  were  packing 
everything  into  their  wagons  and  harnessing  their  horses 
for  a  start.  Presently  up  came  the  little  man  with  the 
jolly  face,  and  told  me  that  he  and  his  brother  (the  one 
who  had  brought  me  in)  were  owners  of  a  travelling  cir- 
cus, which  went  from  place  to  place  all  round  the  coun- 
try, and  that  if  I  hadn't  any  one  to  take  care  of  me,  I'd 
better  just  stop  with  them  till  something  turned  up. 

It  wasn't  long  before  I  got  to  be  as  much  at  home  with 
them  as  if  I'd  known  them  all  my  life  ;  and  great  fun 
it  was.  Now  and  then,  to  be  sure,  we  had  a  hard  time  of 
it;  for  circus  travelling  isn't  quite  the  paradise  that  those 
silly  boys  think  who  read  about  it  in  penny  papers,  and 
run  away  from  home  to  join  'em — and  the  more  fools 
they,  say  I.  Many's  the  time  we've  dragged  along  all 
clay  through  the  mud  and  the  rain,  and  then  had  to  per- 
form at  night  with  hardly  anybody  there,  so  that  we  didn't 
even  earn  enough  to  buy  our  supper;  and  then  we'd  go  to 
bed  as  tired  and  hungry  as  soldiers  on  a  march.  Then  it 
was  that  "  Ohirpey,"  as  we  called  the  little  thin  man, 
showed  what  he  was  worth.  Just  when  we  were  at  our 
very  worst,  in  he'd  come  with  as  jolly  a  face  as  ever,  and 
say,  in  his  cheery  way,  "Never  mind,  boys;  we  must  just 
take  the  rough  with  the  smooth." 

But  in  the  fine  summer  weather  it  was  quite  a  treat  to 
wander  among  the  green  lanes  with  their  tall  hedge-rows, 
and  the  mossy  banks  covered  with  wild  flowers,  and  the 
queer  old-fashioned  farm-houses,  where  the  creepers  twined 
round  the  little  diamond-parted  windows.  Then  in  the 
evening  we  would  halt  our  wagons  under  a  big  tree  on 
a  bit  of  smooth  greensward,  and  light  our  fire  and  cook 


our  supper;  and  I  used  to  laugh  to  see  "Hassan  the  Ter- 
rible Turk"  washing  the  black  off  his  face  and  starting  to 
fry  sausages,  and  "Seraphina  the  Fairy"  throwing  aside 
her  shining  wings,  and  stirring  the  onion  soup. 

My  greatest  chum,  however,  was  the  big  elephant,  which 
drew  our  largest  wagon.  I  used  to  bring  him  nuts  and 
cakes  whenever  I  could,  and  he  soon  got  to  know  me  so 
well  that  I  could  make  him  do  anything  I  liked. 

Well,  it  would  make  too  long  a  story  to  tell  you  how, 
bit  by  bit,  I  got  to  be  head  man  of  the  company,  and  how 
at  last  the  whole  thing  passed  into  my  hands  when  Cliirpey 
and  his  brother  grew  old  and  retired  from  the  business. 
For  some  time  after  I  took  the  command  we  made  money 
fast;  and  then,  all  at  once,  business  began  to  fall  <>tf  like 
anything.  But  I  soon  found  out  what  was  wrong.  In 
the  big  towns,  which  we  were  trying  now,  the  elephant 
(our  great  attraction  )  wasn't  such  a  wonder  as  among  the 
village  folk.  Worse  still,  all  his  tricks  were  just  what 
performing  elephants  always  do,  and  he  was  getting  too 
old  and  cross  to  learn  anything  fresh. 

I  was  strolling  about  the  outskirts  of  Stafford  one  even- 
ing, thinking  all  this  over,  when  suddenly  I  heard  a  great 
shouting  and  screaming  a  little  way  ahead.     I  ran  for-  , 
ward,  and  found  three  big  fellows  pitching  into  a  poor 
old  darky  in  a  queer  outlandish  dress,  something-  like  our  i 
circus  Arabs.      One  whack  of  my  big  stick  felled  one  of  I 
them  flat;  but  the  other  two  showed  fight,  and  I  seemed 
likely  to  come  off  second  best,  when  the  coming  up  of  I 
some  of  my  men  scared  'em  away,  and  we  carried  the  old 
Hindoo  (as  he  turned  out  to  be)  home  with  us  in  triumph. 

The  elephant  was  standing  by  his  wagon  as  we  came  . 
up,  and  the  minute  he  caught  sight  of  the  Hindoo  he  I 
threw  up  his  trunk  and  ran  forward,  trumpeting  like  a  j 
post-horn,  and  went  round  and  round  him  just  like  a  child 
about  its  father.     The  old  fellow  seemed  to  know  him 
too,  and   said  something  in  his  own  lingo,  when  down 
popped  the  beast  on  its  knees,  picked  him  up  with  its  ' 
trunk,  and  put  him  on  its  neck. 

Then  a  bright  idea  struck  me.  Out  I  went,  and  soon 
had  bills  all  over  the  town  announcing  "the  great  per- 
forming elephant,  accompanied  by  the  veteran  Asiatic 
hunter  whom  he  had  carried  so  often  through  the  path- 
less jungles  of  Bengal,"  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  and 
then  I  added  that  he'd  pick  out  the  Hindoo,  among  thou- 
sands of  people,  in  any  disguise  whatever;  for,  you  see, 
this  old  chap  had  had  the  charge  of  the  beast  when  it 
first  came  over,  and  it  hadn't  forgotten  him  a  bit. 

Well,  that  took  first  rate,  and  the  next  night  there  was 
as  big  a  crowd  as  I'd  ever  had.  I  rigged  up  old  Ismail 
as  like  an  Englishman  as  possible,  and  put  him  in  a  dark 
corner  where  his  brown  face  wouldn't  show,  so  that  no- 
body knew  whether  he  was  really  there  or  not.  Then, 
when  the  time  came,  I  brought  out  the  elephant,  with 
a  crimson  cloth  on  him,  and  ever  so  many  bright-colored 
ribbons  about  his  head,  and  I  whispered  to  him  some  gib- 
berish that  Ismail  had  taught  me,  meaning  "Go  and  find 
your  master." 

Away  the  beast  went,  right  up  the  passage  to  the  cor- 
ner where  Ismail  sat,  and  touched  him  with  its  trunk. 
Up  he  jumped,  and  throwing  off  his  English  dress,  appear- 
ed in  full  Asiatic  rig,  with  a  dagger  in  his  belt,  and  his 
turban,  all  asparkle  with  sham  jewelry.  The  elephant 
perched  him  on  its  neck,  and  he  rode  round  the  ring  in 
such  a  shouting  and  cheering  as  I'd  never  heard  before. 

Well,  sir,  that  elephant  trick  just  coined  money  for  us, 
and  we're  keeping  it  up  yet.  WThen  it's  done,  we  send 
round  the  elephant  with  a  hat  to  collect  for  his  master, 
and  if  anybody  pretends  to  put  in  and  don't,  it  '11  shake 
the  hat  at  him,  and  give  a  roar,  and  set  everybody  laugh- 
ing. We're  going  to  have  a  special  performance  to-mor- 
row night,  and  if  you've  nothing  better  to  do,  you  might 
come  and  look  at  us,  and  make  a  story  of  it  for  the 
papers. 
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PROPERTIES. 

Several  tea-hells;  money-bags;  sixpence;  two  pedler's  baskets  with  finery; 
a  cap;  a  rihbnn  l>o\v  ;  a  loaf  of  bread;  large  carving-knife;  tall  step-ladder; 
jar  labelled  "Honey";  large  cooking  spoon;  a  bag  ot  rye;  a  medicine  vial;  a 
large  pill-box;  a  jar  of  pickles;  large  pan  covered  with  brown  paper  to  repre- 
sent Hie  pie,  inside  of  which  are  "fonr-and-twenty  blackbirds,''  made  ot  black 
cambric,  with  a  few  feathers  gummed  to  each  (strong  black  threads  attached  to 
the  birds  :ind  carried  over  the  top  of  the  scenes  enable  them  to4'  fly  a  way,  "with 
the  aid  of  one  or  two  persons  behind  the  scenes,  who  pull  the  threads  sharply 
at  the  proper  moment,  and  who  also  perform  on  the  bird  whistles);  a  double 
throne,  composed  of  two  iirm-chairs  elevated  on  boxes;  );arlor  table;  kitchen 
table  and  chair;  several  bird  whistles;  a  handkerchief  stained  with  red  ink  or 
beet  juice. 

(IHediceval). 


"For  the  King  and  Queen,  brilliant  crowns;  for  the  Ladies  of  Honor,  small 
tiaras  and  veils.  The  Cooks  should  wear  white  aprons  and  white  paper  caps. 
The  Court  Physician  should  be  dressed  entirely  in  black,  and  wear  owl-eyed 
spectacles. 

CHARACTERS 

TIIK  KiNO,wfto  loves  his  pretty  little  sixpence. 
DOITOU  FOSTK.R,  tin'  Court  Physician. 
JAOK-A-IMNIJY,  a  Court  Page. 
CniKK  I'OOK. 

THK  QUKKN,  u'ha  is  fond  oj"  sugar  and  spice  and  everything  nice." 

E;;!:rv^^«<»'<»-- 

KITTV,  alias  DINOTY  Dinw.KTY,  the  Maid. 
FIRST  PKHI.KI:. 
SKOOND  PKDLKR. 

Chorus  of  COOKS,  COCRTIKRS,  etc. 

OVERTURE. 

Anything  the  pianist  pleases  to  select,  interspersed  with  bells,  bird  whistles, 
toy  drums,  trumpets,  tambourines,  etc.,  at  the  option  of  the  conductor  of  the 
orchestra.  _ 

ACT  I. 

SCENE  1.  —  The  kitchen.  Empty  cupboard  at  back.  (C.)  The 
Cooks  are  discovered  all  a-row,  with  a  tea  or  dinner  bell  in  each  liand. 


Yon  KM. 

BELLS. 

Voices. 

BBLLS. 

VOICES. 


Chorus. — COOKS. 
Air:  "Maryland,  my  Maryland." 
It  is  the  birthday  of  our  Queen— 
Ting-a-ling,  a-ling.  a-ling — 
And  if  the.  King  were  not  so  mean— 
Ting-a-ling,  a-ling,  a-ling — 


We'd  have  a  jolly  holiday, 
With  little  work  and  lots  of  play ; 
But  don't  you  know,  the  people  say —      [All  whimper. 
BELLS.    Ting-a-ling,  a-ling,  a-ling. 

VOICES.  He  keeps  us  on  short  commons  too — 

BELLS.    Tiny-a-fing,  a-liny.  a-ling — 

VOICES.  Which  sort  of  thing  will  never  do — 

BEI.I.S.    Tiitfi-d-iutfj ,  a-linff.  a-linff — 

VOICES.  Although  we  shirk,  we  want  good  pay, 

And  not  to  work  eight  hours  a  day. 

Let's  "strike,"  it  is  the  only  way. 
BELLS.     Ting-a-ling,  a-ling,  a-ling. 

[Enter  King  (L..  first  E.),  with  his  hands  at  his  ears.     He  sur 
veys  the  Chorus  with  signs  of  disapproval  and  expostulation 

Recitation. — THE  KING. 
Why  and  wherefore  sound  those  bells? 
Horrid  hells! 

Much  I  fear  their  din  foretells 
Something  in  a  sort  of  chime 
I'm  forgetting  every  time. 
Horrid  sounds !    Though  in  his  prime 


Once  a  PoE-t  wrote  about  'em  ; 

Called  their  jingle  Runic  Rhyme  ! 

Faith.  I'd  gladly  do  without  'em, 

For  their  tintinnabulations, 

With  their  sharps  and  flats  and  trills. 

Mean  a  public  fete — free  rations — 

For  which  /  must  foot  the  bills. 

Oh,  the  bills,  bells,  bills,  bells,  bills,  bells,  bills, 

Oh,  the  horror  and  the  "sorra"  of  the  bills! 

RECITATIVE,  DUET,  AND  CHORUS.     {Airs  from  "Pinafore.") 
RECITATIVE.—"  Hail,  Men-o'- war's  men." 

KING.  Ha!  cooks  and  scullions,  wherefore  this  commotion? 
To  give  the  Queen  a  feast  I  have  a  notion. 
It  costs  so  much!    Oh,  wonld  her  debut  here 
Were  February  twenty-ninth—leap-year! 

Duet. 

Air:  "I'm  called  Little  Buttercup." 
KING  (examining  cupboard,  etc.). 

Now,  what's  in  your  cupboards? 

Sure,  Old  Mother  Hubbard's 
Was  never  more  empty  and  lean. 

No  bone's  here  for  Towser, 

No  crumb  for  a  mouse,  sir— 
Spratt's  platters  were  never  so  clean. 

What  I  no  curry  powder? 

There  thmihl  be  clam  chowder 
Left  over  from  yesterday's  lunch. 

Why,  as  I'm  a  sinner. 

Here's  nothing  for  dinner — 
Not  even  a  flask  of  cold  punch. 
CHIEF  COOK.  There's  flesh  and  there's  fish,  sir, 

\Vhatever  you  wish,  sir, 
If  Kitty  to  market  may  go. 
KING.  I'll  think  it  all  over, 

And  when  I  discover 
My  mind,  I'll  at  once  let  you  know. 

Chorus. — COOKS. 

Your  Koyal  Highness, 
We  hope  that  no  shyness 
Prevents  you  from  speaking  your  will? 
KING  (weeping).        Oh.  deem  not  these  tears,  sirs, 

Arise  from  my  fears,  sirs. 
I'm  shy,  not  of  you,  but  the  bill. 

[Exit  King  (R.),  with  handkerchief  to  his  eyes.     The  Cooks 
dance  the  (/rand  chain. 

Curtain. 

SCENE  2. — The  parlor.     The  King  discovered  seated  on  a  throne 
'counting  of  his  money."     A  table  and  money-bags  before  him. 

Solo. — KING. 
Air:  "Oft  in  the  stilly  night." 

Oft     in      the  Ptill  -  y  nijrht,  When  slumber's  chain  hath  bound  me, 
D.  c.  Oft     in      the  still  -  y  night,  etc. 
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MAID.  Sire,  that  last  sentiment,  though  no  eavesdropper, 
I  overheard,  and  think  it  highly  proper. 
I  fain  would  serve  your  Majesty's  command,  sir, 
But  as  this  pose  fatigues  me,  beg  to  stand,  sir. 

KING.   Rise,  faithful  maid.    I  think  your  name  is— hum  :— ha  ! 

MAID.  They  call  me  Kitty  ;  'tis  my  nom  dt  plume— ah  '.         [Sighs. 
[Aside']  Since  I  stole  oranges  I  nmr  show 

Under  the  name  my  sponsors  did  bestow. 

Until  that  little  accident— ah  me  !— 

My  friends  all  called  me  Dingty  Diddlety. 

KING.  A  royal  feast  I  give  at  three— not  later— 

And  for  the  banquet  you,  my  dear,  shall  cater.         | 
But  list :  I'm  tired  of  fish-balls,  though  no  glutton, 
And  ditto  as  to  caper-sauce  and  mutton. 

MAID.  What  shall  I  choose ?    Her  Majesty  likes  scallops, 
And  lobster  salad,  and,  I  think,  veal  collops. 

KING.  Better  one  dish  that's  savory  and  tasty ; 
/  should  prefer  it  in  the  form  of  pasty. 
Let  it  be  done,  and  quickly,  too.    Now  tread  it. 

MAID.  Your  Majesty,  I  cannot  buy  on— credit. 

Duet. — KING  uml  MAID.     (Air:  "Am  I  not  fondly  thine  own?") 
(First  reree.  King  solo;  second  verse,  Maid  solo.) 


— ^cS:        '<-  I    I*      "S K -n 


1.  Here,  here,   here    is      a    six-pence  ;  Take,  take,  take  it   and  buy 

2.  There,  there,  there  in    the  mar  -  ket,  Where,  where,  where  fowlers  hie  ; 


Birds,  birds,    birds  for     a     ban  -  qnet,  Let  there  be     plen  -  ty       of 
Snipe,  snipe,   snipe  will    I    pur-chase.  There  shall  be     plen  -  ty      of 


( Together.) 
Yes,  yes,   yes,  yes, 
(Kepeat.) 


'.     wake   up    in    a  fright.  Lest  there  be  bur«-lars 

•  .— ,f <*-! «-!_ 

• — p^Tj-  »  •   •  • 


round  me.       Each  tha  -  ler.  due    at,  and  douhloon,  Mv 


store  of  wealth  in-  creas-es,      I     love  each  sou  and 


9 8*> Z-^?—+ 


•—m^v-;-*1^*^—*  —w — «— L^^=i 


pic  -  a-yune,  And  these  sis-pen- ny 


Though  in  the  stilly  night,  etc. 


When  I  remember  all 

The  pains  I've  had,  and  trouble, 
To  fill  these  bags  so  tall, 

And  make  them  weigh  just  double, 
It  is  not  strange  I  lore  my  change. 

Each  crown,  and  mark,  and  shilling  ; 
Yet  when  'tis  meet  that  I'  should  treat, 

To  spend  sixpence  I'm  willing. 
For  in  the  stilly  night,  etc. 

(Enter  Maid,  and  kneeh  before  the  King.) 
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KINO    (The  Royal  Privy  Council  now  must  know 
(t/,i'km).  "I  Of  this  transaction.    Fare  thee  well.    I  go. 

'M.AJD  (caurtesying  pnifuiindly).  Sire,  a>t  rewir. 
KING.  Without  there,  guards!     What  ho! 
[Exit  King(L.)  in  n  ilii/nijiiil  in, inner,  ir Hh 

Ms   anas  full  of  money-bags,  whicli  lie 

keeps  (Irnjijiinr/.     Maid  <. titmimx  tin'  sit- 

pence  curiomtl//,  ilnrini/   irhirh    inter  two 

Pedlcrs  (R.)  with  baskets  of  finery,  etc.. 

Maid  ri'i'i/ns  tin  in  iritli  ih  light. 

Scum  mill  Duet. — PEDLERS. 
Air:  "Buy  a  broom." 

FIRST  PEDLER. 
From  Boston  I  come,  with  a  pack  full  of  notions; 

No  pedler  has  prettier  trifles,  I  trow. 
Here  are  ribbons  and  necklaces,  powders  and  lotions, 
And  here  is  a  pretty  and  stylish  new  bow. 

Buy  a 'bow — buy  a  bow; 
'Tis  only  just  sixpence,  this  stylish  new  bow. 

(The  Maid  shakes  her  head  sorrowfully.) 

SECOND  PEDLER  (Air:  "Pretty,  pretty  Polly  Hopkins"). 
Here's  a  cap  to  catch  a  lover ; 

'Tis  as  sweet  as  can  be. 
Set  those  pretty  tresses  over ; 

How  becoming  !  only  see  ! 
No  one  can  deny  who  has  half  an  eye 
That  it  lends  you  grace  and  improves  your  face. 
If  the  cap  tits,  you  must  wear  it. 
Prithee  buy — prithee  buy. 

[The  two  airs  are  then  snug  tmji  ther  as  a  duet. 
The  Maid's  reluctance  is  gradually  over- 
come;  she  permits  the  Pedlers  to  fasten  on 
the  cap  and  bow.  They  lead  her  to  looking- 
glass  (B.  C.).  Delighted  with  her  appear- 
ance, she  turns  and  gives  them  the  sixpence. 
The  same  airs  are  now  played  as  a  duet 
on  the  piano,  to  which  music  the  Pedlers 
dance,  after  which  they  go  off  (R.).  The 
Maid  turns  again  to  the  looking-glass. 
Enter  Jack-a-Daudy,  Lady  Dorolot,  and 
Lady  Dorolay  (L.). 

DOROLOT  (  Aha  !     'tis  thus  you  waste  your  time  in 
(spoken).  1         prinking; 

You  will  regret  it  some  day,  I  am  thinking. 
DOROLAT.  Such  vanity  too  oft  doth  lead  to  sin. 
MAID.         Bother  this  bow!    I  say,  have  you  a  pin? 

JACK.    The  King  desires  you'll  straight  to 
market  go. 
DOKOLOT.  He  gave  you  money. 

(Maid  starts  in  affright.) 

DOROLAT.  What's  the  matter?        (Maid  searches  her  pockets.) 
MAID  (in  accents  of  anguish).  Oh-h-h ! 

(She  shakes  her  head  and  wrings  her  hands  in  dismay.) 

ROUND.  —  Tutti.     (Air  :  "Day  is  gone.") 
1st  Voice.    __  _    2d  Voice.  3d  Voice. 

Where  has  it  gone?    How  should  I  know?  Here's  a  ver  -  y   pret-ty 
4th  Voice. 


We      are      un  -  done. 


[The  Maid  swoons,  and  falls  rcry  stiff  on  chair  (C. ).     The  nth*  rs 
assume  attitudes  nf  tragic  despair.     Tableau.     Curtain. 

SCENE  3. — The  kitchen.  A  chair  and  footstool  (C.).  Tall  step- 
ladder  (L.),  on  top  of  which  is  n  jar  labelled  "  honey,"  and  a  large 
tin  spoon.  Table  (R,);  on  it  a  large  loaf  of  bread,  and  a  huge  care- 
ing-knife.  Enter  Chief  Cook  (R. ),  and  casts  himself  dejectedly  ml" 
chair,  wiping  his  brow,  fanning  himself  with  a  large  fan,  unit  x/iotr- 
imj  many  signs  of  fatigue. 

Recitation. — CHIEF  COOK. 
I've  searched  the  larder  through  myself, 

I've  searched  the  scullery, 
But  every  pot  and  pan  and  shelf 

Is  bare  as  bare  can  be. 
Nor  lord  nor  lackey  without  cash 

Will  to  the  market  go. 
The  Queen  declares  she  won't  eat  hash, 

And  echo  answers,  "No." 

[Enter  Maid,  weeping  violently.] 

Ballad. — CHIEF  COOK. 
Air :  "Kathleen  Mavourneen." 
Kitty  mavotirneen,  oh,  what  Is  the  matter, 
And  why  do  you  sorrow  and  take  on  like  that? 
Though  you  broke  my  dish,  and  though  you  spoilt  my  batter, 

Fear  not :  for  I  blamed  it  all  on  the  cat. 
Oh.  have  you  forgotten  the  oranges,  Kitty, 

You  hid  in. your  pocket  and  hid  in  your  sleeves? 
Such  deeds  have  you  found  neither  safe,  wise,  nor  witty? 

Oh,  say,  over  evil  committed,  dost  grieve? 
Such  deeds  have  you  found  neither  safe,  wise,  nor  witty? 
Oh,  say.  as  aforesaid,  Kitty  mavourneen? 


MAID  (spoken).  I  know  that  in  this  cap  and  bow  I'm  pretty, 

But  I  am  good  no  more,  and  more's  the  pity ! 
Sir  Jack-a-Dandy  thinks  himself  so  fine, 

I  longed  to  show  him  some  one  else  could  shine, 
And  so  I've  gone  and  done  a  horrid  thing! 
COOK.  You  have?    What  is  it?    One,  two,  three,  four— sing! 

Duet. — KITTY,  CHIEF  COOK. 
Air:  "  Gobble,  gobble,"  from  Mascotte. 
MAID.  The  sixpence  I  have  lost.    Oh  dear, 

With  grief  I  own  I've  speculated. 
COOK.  Grief  comes  to  stay,  I'm  told,  whene'er 

Trust  funds  are  misappropriated. 

MAID.  But  I  repent ;  behold  these  tears  ! 

Oh,  how  shall  I  my  sorrow  smother? 
COOK.  Poor  little  Maid,  dismiss  your  fears; 

Regard  me  as  a  man  and  brothrr. 

[He  brings  from  cupboard  the  pocket  of  rye. 
MAID.  What's  that?    A  pocket  full  of  rye? 

<'<n'K.  Go,  strew  it  where  the  blackbirds  be. 

MAID.  When  they  sing  their  sweet  warble,  warble,  warble? 

CooK  \  his'head    \     When  they  twitter,  "Chee,  chee." 

K'ITH.  Ah— h— h  ! 

MAID.  Why  should  I  accept  this  rye? 

COOK.  Then  you  can  catch  the  birds,  you  see, 

MAID.  As  they  sing  their  sweet  warble,  warble,  warble? 

<  '"OK.  As  they  twitter,  "  chee.  chee  " 

BOTH.  "Warble,  warble,  warble,  "Chee,"  etc. 

MAID.  Oh  1  some  good  fairy,  hear  my  cry. 

And  help  me  by  assistance  bringing. 
COOK.  Just  take  this  pocket  full  of  rye, 

And  hie  where  dickie-biras  are  singing. 
MAIJO.  I  don't  see  how  'twill  help  me  out 

Of  this  great  trouble  and  disa-ti-r. 
COOK.  Bring  me  the  birds — and  don't  you  pout; 

I'll  bake  them  in  a  pie  for  master. 
MAID.  You'll  bake  them  in  a  game  pie? 

COOK.  Yes;  you  may  trust  to  me. 

MAID  (sadly).  And  they'll  never  more  warble,  warble,  warble. 

COOK  (sadly).  No  more  twitter,  "Chee,  chee." 

HOTH.  Ah— h— h  ! 

MAID.  You'll  bake,  etc.  [Repeat. 

[Exeunt  Cook  and  Maid  on.  opposite  sides  of  stage,  weeping 
bitterly.  Enter  Queen,  attended  by  Lady  Dorolot,  Lady 
Dorolay,  and  the  Court  Physician. 

DOCTOR  (spoken).       Desist,  your  Highness,  from  your  rash  intention. 
The  consequences  dire  I  scarce  dare  mention. 

QUEEN.  Don't  take  the  trouble  to  hunt  up  a  rhyme. 

We  shall  know,  doubtless,  in  the  course  of  time. 
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VOLUME  VIL 


l. i(ai  tioiuly).  To  eat  so  soon  again  will,. without  question, 

Superinduce  ;i  compound  indigestion, 
oh   gra.-i'.u-  Highness,  your  physician  pardon  , 
Of  vour  majestic  health  I  am  the  warden. 
The  King  declares  were  you  to  eat  your  fill, 
He  could  not  face,  ami  much  less  Joot,  the  bill. 

OI-FEN  That's  public  business.    Doctor,  do  not  prate; 

I  nei-tr  meddle  with  affairs  of  state. 
Now  some  refreshment,  ladies.  I  entreat; 
I  certainly  shall  faint  unless  I  eat. 

/>,„•/.  —DOCTOR  and  QUEEN.     (Air:  "  Hear  me,  Norma.") 


Hear,  your  maj  -  es  -  ty, 


DOCTOR.    Hear,  your  Majesty,  in  pity  hear  me  ! 

I  would  fain  reduce  the  nation's  bills. 

At  thy  f.-et  bch.,ld  thy  Doctor  kneeling.  [hneels. 

Oh,  take  this  physic,  or  else  accept  these  pills. 

(He  first  presents  a  large  vial,  then,  a  pill  box.) 
QUEEN.      When  the  breakfast's  cold,  as  'twas  this  morning, 

Only  codfish-balls  and  weak,  weak  tea, 

Wouldst  thou  have  me  wait  for  lunch?    Thou  wouldst  not! 
My  only  hope,  alas  !  is  the  buttery. 


If  full  of  currants  red;     ..    —    . 
Yet  I'm  quite  content  with  slices 
Of  this  with  honey  spread. 

[Spoken.]  There!    Now  I've  done  it.    Glad  am  I  'tis  o'er. 
I'm  so  exhausted,  I  will— take  some  more. 
[She  sinks  on  chair  (C.),  and  opens  her  mouth  invitingly. 

(Enter  Jack-a-dandy  and  a  train  of  Courtiers,  who  salute  the 
Queen  with  great  ceremony.) 


JACK. 

QUEEN. 
JACK. 

QUEEN. 
LADIES. 
QUEEN. 


Dinner,  your  Highness,  will  be  served  anon. 
'Tis  well.    With  faintness  I  was  almost  gone. 
The  King  requests  you'll  taste  of  his  game  pasty. 

j  What :  Pie.'.'    Alas  1  why,  why  was  |  g*ie  j-  so  hasty? 
Well,  I  will  try  to  pick  some  dainty  pinions. 
On  to  the  banquet  hall.    Attend  me,  minions. 

[Exeunt  in  stately  procession.     Curtain. 


DOCTOR. 
QUKBN. 

DIICTOI:. 
QUEEN. 

ho,  i-ou. 

DOCTOR. 


Hear,  my  sovereign  ! 
,  Hear  my  soverelKn,  j  |  |  thee  1 

'I  Ah  :  in  vain  you  thus  f  1DI       re  i  me  ! 
i  1  implore  thee!  I  implore  thee! 
|  Only  food  can  now  restore  me. 
(  If  thus  you  try  your  (.  Pon,tltution 
l  Oh,  he  who  tries  ni>  i1" 

.  i  'Twill  give  you!      j          rt  I  cause  us  Uorrow 
I  Who  gives  me   |  pam'  ana  1  causeless  f  so 

]  Sl'ml'l"  !'suffer  some  swift  retributiou' 
-  [  And  ]  repent  \  ™  dawns  the 


I    ,,,        ,„      f  The  dose  is  four. 
I  pia       ms'  1  No  more  !  no  more  I 


Don-on  (And 
QI-EKN.  'I  What  ! 

[The  allegro  is  omitted.     Queen  sinks  exhausted  on  chair  (C.). 
QUEEN  (fjioken).  Quick  !  bring  me  food.    T  will  no  longer  wait. 
Some  little  tidbit,  rare  and  delicate. 
A  plum-bun,  now.  is  very  nice,  you  know, 
Especially  if  made  by  rule  of  Blot. 
DOCTOR.  Your  Majesty,  I  really  can't  agree  ; 

Far,  far  more  wholesome  is  the  —  Rule  of  Three. 
QUEEN.  Then  there's  pease  porridge,  whether  hot  or  cold, 

I  like  extremely  well—  if  nine  days  old. 
In  fact,  most  anything  would  be  a  treat; 
I  don't  care  what  —  so  it  is  fit  to  eat. 

(Meanwhile  her  Ladies  hare  searched.  Dorolav  Imx  ,ixr,  ml,  il  the 
step-ladder  and  found  the  honey.  She  now  brings  the  pot 
,iinl  s/ionn,  and  kneeling  before  the  Quern,  feeds  her  with 
li'iini/.  The  Queen  eats  and  smacks  her  lips.) 

QUEEN    That's  nice.    Another  spoonful  — 

J)oesoiL  (tragically).  Pray  don't  ask  it! 

QUEEN  (to  Dorolot).  Some  bread. 

DOHOLOT  (sadly).  Alas  !  quite  empty's  the  bread  basket. 

(Dorolot  turns  the  basket  upside  down.) 
QUEEX.  It  is!  it  is! 
DOROLOT  (  goes  to  table).  Oh,  I  have  found  a  slice. 

[She  cuts  the  loaf,  brings  a  huge  slice,  and  kneeling  before  the 
Queen,  offers  it.  Queen  takes  a  bite,  and  during  the  rest  of 
dialogue  the  Ladies  feed  her  alternately.  The  Doctor  exam- 
ines the  loaf,  and  shakes  his  head  dolefully. 

DOCTOR.  'Tis  baker's  bread,  and  scientists  have  stated 
The  stuff  is  horribly  adulterated. 
They  make  it  white  with  alum,  light  with  soda. 
Alas  !  to  eat  like  that  will  overload  her. 

QUEEN  (with  her  mouth  full). 

Doctor,  you  may  retire.    [  With  a  profound  bow,  exit  Doctor.] 

I'm  very  sure 

There's  no  such  bore  known  as  an  —  interviewer. 
Now  let  us  eat  and  have  good  times,  say  I; 
We'll  laugh  to-day,  and  let  to-morrow  cry. 

[  The  Ladies  R.  and  L.  nudge  her  mysteriously.'] 

Hey?    What?    [  They  wliix/ie  r  ]    My  turn  now?    You  provoking  thing  ! 
Well,  anyway  he  shall  not  hear  me  sing. 
Ahem!    [Coughs.]    I've  got  an  awful  cold,  you  know. 
[To  piano.]  Give  me  the  pitch,  please.    Ahem!    Do,  me,  sol,  do-o-o. 

Solo.  —  QUEEN.     (Air:  "Annie  Lauriu.") 

Oh,  hot  cross-buns  are  bonnie, 

And  so  are  herrings_  red, 
But  I  much  prefer  this  honey 

With  slices  thick  of  bread  — 
With  slices  thick  of  bread 

All  o'er  with  butter  spread  ; 
Though  if  offered  some  plum-pudding, 

I  would  take  that  instead. 


SCENE  4.  —  The  banquet  room.  King  on  throne  (C.),  behind  table, 
on,  which  stands  a  huge  pie.  The  Queen  sits  beside  him,  and  in  her 
impatience  eats  pickles,  and  tastes  the  sauces  in  the  caster.  Ladies 
and  Lords  in,  attendance.  Jack-a-dandy  and  Ladies  of  Honor 
stand  with  the  Doctor  near  the  throne. 

Chorus. — COURTIERS  and  LADIES. 

Air:  "Over  the  bright  blue  sea."— Pinafore. 
Lo  !  on  this  pasty  fine 


The  royal  pair  desire  to  dine. 

What  is  the  matter,  pray? 

Why  do  the  cooks  so  long  delay? 
J  Oh,  in  procession  fine, 
(  Lo  !  they  come,  and  we'll  proceed  to  dine. 


[Repeat. 


[Enter  procession,  of  Cooks,  headed  l>y  Chief  Cook,  who  bears  a 
huge  carting-knife.  As  he  canes  the  pie,  bird  irhi.it/ix  are 
heard.  Great  consternation  and  s:m"prise  are  mamfSstedlm 
all  the  court.  The  Chief  Cook  lifts  the  carer  and  starts  back 
in  dismal/.  All  the  other  Cooks  run  off  in  affright  and  sing 
the  bird  chorus  behind  the  scenes. 

Chorus  of  Bird*. 

(SUNG   BY    LITTLE    CHILDREN    BEHIND    THE    SCENES.) 

Air:  "  O'er  the  hills,  free  from  care." 
Allegro.  _  J»        ,_          ._.,_ 

Shame,  shame,  shame  1  'Tis  not  kind,  'tis    not  meet,  Lit  -  tie  black-birds 


'?*=* 

thus  to  treat ;  We  were  made  not  to    eat    But     de-light  to  give. 


On  cookies  full  of  spices 
I  wish  I  could  be  fed. 

Mince-pie  extremely  nice  is, 
And  so  is  gingerbread — 

And  so  is  gingerbread 


in    the  trees.  Trill-ing  pret-ty    mcl  -  o  -  die 
la,    la,    la,    Tra,     la,    la,    la,    >  la,    la,    la, 


Shame  !  shame  !  shame  ! 
Little  birds  to  annoy. 
Like  some  naughty  little  boy, 
Who  delights  to  destroy, 

Shows  a  cruel  heart. 
How  to  be  avenged  we  know; 
We  to  Mr.  Bergh  will  go. 
He  has  balm  for  our  woe : 

He  will  take  our  part.    Tra,  la,  la,  etc. 
(Birds  rise  from  the  pie  and  alt 'fly  airtiy.) 

KING.     To  Mr.  Bergh,  of  the  S.  P.  C.  A., 

They  will  give  information,  did  they  say? 

COURT.  They  did. 

KING.     Oh,  norror  !  they'll  present  their  bill ! 

I  shall  be  fined'!    I  find  myself  quite  ill. 
A  horse  !  a  horse  ! — I  mean  sal-volatile. 

[King  faints.  Dorolot  and  Dorolay  slap  his  hands.  Doctor 
holds  a  flask  of  smelling-salts  to  his  nase.  Angry  anil  con- 
fusul/iinl  whistles  are  heard,  followed  by  a  l»n/l  xhritk.  Maid 
ritim  mi  screaming,  "  Ah  !  ah  !"  and  holding  a  handkerchief 
to  her  nose. 
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QUEEN.  What  is  the  matter?    Do  somebody  stop  her. 

To  make  this  hubbub  here  is  most  improper. 
Kim  (tragically).  "Tis  gone! 
DOROLOT.  What's  gone? 

MAID.  My  nose.    See  how  it  bleeds. 

DOROLAY.  Tims  wicked  people  pay  for  their  misdeeds. 

QITEEN.  You've  been  dishonest,  if  report  says  true. 

JACK.  And  soon  or  late  all  sinners  get  their  due. 

Solo. — JACK-A-DANDY. 

Air:  "Juanita." 

Kitty,  oh,  Kitty,  you've  been  doing  very  wrong, 
Which  is  a  pity,  as  I'll  prove  in  song. 
"Tis  what  everybody  says. 

And  no  doubt  it  is  quite  true. 
She  who  pilfers  oranges 
Will  prig  lemons  too. 

Kitty,  oh,  Kitty,  though  I  know  'tis  not  your  name, 
It  is  a  pity,  but  you're  much  to  blame. 

Go  with  your  tricks  hence,  we  can  give  no  "recommend." 
You've  stolen  sixpence,  and  betray'd  your  friend. 
Girls  who  do  such  things  as  these 

('Tis  as  true  of  boys,  I  deem), 
Money  take,  and  oranges, 

Forfeit  our  esteem. 

Kitty,  oh.  Kitty— though  'tis  not  your  name,  I  know- 
It  is  a  pity  ;  but  you'll  have  to  go. 

QUEEN.  The  character  you've  lost  I  can't  restore ; 

But  here's  your  salary,  and  there's  the  door. 
KING.  Madam,  the  moral  is — well,  not  to  prose, 

As  plain  to  see  as  is — or  was — her  nose. 

But  let  that  pass.     It's  getting  very  late— 

A  fact,  it  seems,  quite  impolite  to  state — 

So  each  assume  your  station  and  yom  pose ; 

It  is  high  time  to  make  our  bows  and  close. 

Permit  me  to  conduct  your  Royal  Highness. 

(He  leads  Queen  to  the  throne,  where  they  sit.) 

Now,  Chorus,  give  us  something  nice  for  finis. 

Finale. — CHORTJS  (in,  'unison). 

Air:  "Oh,  come,  come  away." 
( To  audience.) 

—I 1- 


O,    please   go      a  -  way,  Our    play  is    now  con  -  clud  -  ed.  We're 


•={:=ii==g=j:rg=g=!==t:ijp=g=g= 
— tfz r_ t, , t-, 1 1 — 


ver  -  y     tired  and    sleep -y      too,    O,    please    go 


Our      en  -  ter-  tain-ment  we'll    re  -  new  Some  oth  -  er    time,    to 


plea-sure  you,  But  now    a  -  dieu,    a  -  dieu,  O,  please  go    a  •  way. 


(Kiss  hands  to  audience.) 


Oh.  please  come  again, 
When  we  are  not  so  weary. 
We'll  sing  for  you  and  play  for  you 

On  some  other  day. 

Just  now  we  can  but  yawn  (all  yawn)  and  sigh 
Upon  our  little  beds  to  lie  ; 
And  so — good-by  !  good-by  ! 

Oh,  please  go  away  ! 

Oh,  please  don't  be  vex'd  ! 
(This  verse  concludes  our  chorus. 
The  curtain  then  will  be  "  rung  down," 

And  so  end  the  play.) 
We  thank  you  more  than  we  can  tell ; 
For—  (bell.}    Hark!  there  goes  the  prompter's  bell. 
And  so— farewell '  farewell ! 

Oh,  please  go  away  ! 

(All  bow  and  courtesy.     Curtain.) 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE   HOFMEISTERS. 

MR.  HOFMEISTER,  the  old  musician,  who,  with  the 
exception  of  his  daughter  and  of  Dr.  Clinton,  was 
Agnes  Leigh's  only  friend  in  Halcom,  lived  in  a  little 
house  curiously  situated  at  the  back  of  a  little  court  or 
alley,  and  thither  Agnes  on  this  morning  directed  her 
steps.  Youth  and  a  natural  buoyancy  of  temperament 
still  kept  the  young  girl's  spirits  equal  to  her  battle,  and 
she  had  not  lost  her  sense  of  enjoyment  of  certain  small 
things  that  brightened  the  way.  She  liked  the  little  quiet 


court-yard  and  the  look  of  the  old  musician's  room,  with 
its  window  full  of  plants  and  its  strip  of  red  curtaining. 
The  brick  walk  of  the  court  was  shaded  in  summer  by  a 
fine  old  tree,  enclosed  when  the  street  was  built  up  at 
cither  side;  and  hung  with  icicles,  that  shone  in  the  sun- 
light, which  Agnes  called  the  old  man's  jewels,  it  gave  in 
winter  a  look  of  cheer  to  the  still  place. 

The  narrow  staircase  leading  up  to  Mr.  Hofmeister's 
abode  had  an  old-fashioned  window,  where  the  musician's 
only  daughter,  a  cripple,  kept  two  geraniums,  and  Agnes 
had  grown  fond  of  their  color  and  bloom  as  she  passed  them 
in  her  weekly  visits,  and  was  given  to  nodding  a  good- 
morning  to  them  as  she  went.  But  to-day  her  heart  was 
almost  too  heavy  to  greet  her  little  scarlet  friends,  who 
were  waiting  for  her,  freshly  watered,  and  in  a  sunny  part 
of  the  window.  She  hurried  up  the  stairs,  and  knocked 
with  a  nervous  hand  upon  Herr  Hofmeister's  door. 

The  "come  in"  was  cheery  enough,  and  Agnes  obeyed 
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it  quickly.  Margaret,  the  musician's  daughter,  was  in 
her  accustomed  place  near  the  fire,  and  she  looked  up 
with  a  bright  smile  of  welcome  for  the  visitor,  which 
faded  as  she  saw  how  pale  and  tired  and  anxious  Agnes 
seemed. 

Margaret,  or  Gretclien,  as  her  father  liked  best  to  call 
her,  had  been  a  cripple  from  childhood,  but,  like  many  so 
laid  down  in  the  rush  of  life,  she  was  happy  and  contented, 
caring  only  to  see  her  father  prosperous  enough  for  their 
daily  bread,  and  living  a  life  of  her  own  among  her  books 
and  flowers,  and  giving  out  the  rare  sunshine  of  a  peace- 
ful, blessed  spirit  to  those  who  came  within  her  circle. 
These  were  few  enough — in  Halcom,  besides  Agnes,  only 
some  little  children  of  the  neighborhood  who  came  daily 
to  her  for  lessons,  and  who  learned  at  her  side  more  than 
their  primer  and  multiplication  table.  They  were  poor 
little  waifs  whom  Margaret  had  found  out  with  her  usual 
instinct  for  those  who  were  in  need,  and  priceless  as  was 
their  friendship  to  the  lonely  girl,  it  did  not  enlarge  her 
exterior  life.  They  came  and  went  daily ;  but  their  crip- 
pled friend,  who  made  them  so  happy  for  two  hours  every 
morning,  was  never  known  througli  them  to  any  but  their 
tired,  overworked,  sometimes  careless,  mothers. 

"  Agnes,  my  dear,"  Margaret  exclaimed,  stretching  out 
one  of  her  thin  hands  to  her  visitor,  "  how  tired  you  look ! 


What  is  it,  my  child  ?  Papa  is  out  for  a  little;  come  here 
and  sit  down.  You  are  cold !" 

Agnes  slowly  obeyed.  She  took  off  the  little  gray  bon- 
net and  pushed  her  hair  back  wearily  from  her  brow. 

"  What  is  it  V  Margaret  urged,  gently. 

Agnes  tried  to  smile.  "Oh,  Gretchen  dear,"  she  said, 
looking  at  the  other's  quiet,  fair  face,  "nothing;  only  I 
have  failed  in  some  pupils,  and  one  or  two  people  have 
said  harsh  things  to  me,  and — I  suppose  I  am  tired !"  Two 
tears  formed  under  Agnes's  dark  lashes  and  rolled  silently 
down  her  cheeks. 

"Ah,  poor  little  one!"  said  Margaret,  compassionately: 
"it  is  hard,  but  don't  mind  it.  Don't  be  downhearted; 
something  better  may  be  done." 

"  But,  Margaret,"  Agnes  continued,  "I  find  I  must  give 
up  my  room  at  Mrs.  Jones's.  She  told  me  yesterday  she 
had  a  better  offer  for  it,  and  that  she  could  not  undertake 
the  care  of  me  any  longer;  and  I  don't  know  what  to  do." 

"  But  your  friend  Mrs.  Robertson."  said  Margaret,  ea- 
gerly— "where  is  she  ?" 

"She  has  gone  to  Florida."  returned  Agnes.  "I  wrote 
last  week,  and  my  letter  was  returned  with  a  line  from 
the  house-keeper.  The  doctor  has  ordered  her  away  for 
her  health;  and  she  is  not  to  be  troubled  about  anything, 
so  the  house-keeper  says." 
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arii-  looked  thoughtfully  into  the  fire  for  a  mo- 
ment before  she  said  anything.  Her  interest  in  the  little 
stranger  was  intense.  Begun  from  motives  of  pure  kind- 
ness, a  real  love  for  the  child  had  grown  up  in  the  Ger- 
man girl's  warm  heart.  She  appreciated  better  than  Ag- 
nes  could  the  loneliness  of  her  position,  yet  she  had  hes- 
•  I  to  ask  questions  which,  it  was  evident,  pained  the 
•  •iii Id  to  answer.  She  saw  her  working  and  studying  pa- 
tiently and  bravely  day  after  day,  and  she  knew  how 
s«ret  and  true  and  generous  a  nature  Agnes  possessed. 

••  Listen  to  me,"  Margaret  said,  finally.  "The  landlady 
of  this  house  has  a  little  room  to  let  upstairs.  Why  not 
r,itne  here,  and  then  you  would  not  be  so  lonely.  There 
is  father,"  she  added  quickly,  with  a  smile,  as  the  door 
opened  on  the  tall,  slender  figure  of  Herr  Hof meister,  who 
came  in,  bringing  with  him  a  whiff  of  crisp  air  and  a  feel- 
ing of  good  cheer  to  the  quiet  little  room.  Gretchen  was 
the  first  to  speak,  and  she  laid  before  her  father  Agnes's 
perplexity  and  her  own  suggestion.  He  received  it  very 
hopefully,  and  at  once  proposed  that  they  should  go  and 
look  at  the  little  room. 

They  found  the  landlady  in  her  part  of  the  house;  and 
as  she  conducted  the  musician  and  Agnes  upstairs,  she 
eyed  the  latter  narrowly,  and  questioned  her  in  a  pert,  al- 
though well-meaning  way,  much  to  the  old  man's  annoy- 
ance; but  he  knew  that  Mrs.  Slater's  intentions  were  kind- 
ly, and  whispered  a  word  of  encouragement  to  his  little 
pupil  when  they  were  shown  into  the  attic  room. 

When  these  arrangements  were  made,  the  master  and 
his  pupil  went  to  their  lesson.  Gretchen  delighted  in 
their  music.  The  strains  of  the  violin  awoke  in  the  in- 
valid girl's  mind  the  remembrance  of  old  days  in  Munich, 
when  she  had  "dreams,"  and  lived  on  hopes  that  came  to 
nothing;  but  when  one  thing  was  taken,  more  had  been 
given  her. 

Margaret  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  her  eyes  fixed  lov- 
ingly upon  Agnes's  slim  little  figure  against  the  light  of 
the  window.  "  Perhaps,"  she  was  thinking — "  perhaps  it 
was  the  very  best  thing  that  could  have  happened  to  me. 
I  should  have  been  carried  away  by  music  that  was  so 
much  mine.  As  it  is,  I  can  love  it  and  think  of  it  best  as 
part  of  other  people's  lives."  And  some  thought  came 
into  the  cripple's  mind  of  how  that  morning,  when  one  of 
her  little  friends  had  said  to  her,  "Miss  Hof  meister,  you 
are  always  happy,  and  you  know  how  to  be  good  too, 
don't  you  ?"  a  pang  had  crossed  her  heart,  and  then  a  thrill 
of  calm  joy.  Yes,  she  had  learned  to  say,  "Thy  will  be 
done,''  and  to  feel  that  she  might  perhaps  be  thankful  for 
that  which  had  been  actually  taken  from  her. 

"You  will  come  in  at  tea-time,  dear,"  said  Margaret  to 
Agnes,  when  the  younger  girl  was  preparing  to  depart. 

Agnes  returned  her  kiss  and  smile  with  a  grateful  as- 
sent. As  she  passed  the  little  court,  pausing  this  time 
long  enough  to  nod  to  the  geraniums,  she  was  conscious 
of  a  new  light  in  her  heart.  It  is  true  that  that  morning 
she  had  received  a  rather  grumbling  and  unsatisfactory 
letter  from  her  only  brother,  who  was  in  a  store  in  Bos- 
ton, but  she  had  too  long  been  the  little  mother  of  the 
small  household  which  had  once  included  her  father  and 
brother  and  herself,  not  to  feel  kindly  toward  the  boy. 
He  had  not  approved  of  her  taking  so  much  of  their 
small  capital  for  the  winter's  enterprise  in  Halcom,  and 
he  had  announced  himself  as  very  much  disgusted  with 
Mrs.  Mostyn  for  not  answering  Agnes's  letter.  Still,  per- 
haps, thought  Agnes,  as  she  passed  the  iron  gateway  of 
Briar  Lawn,  that  kindly  door  would  soon  be  open  to  her; 
perhaps  the  mistress  of  the  mansion  would  come  home, 
Bob  assisted  to  the  employment  out  West  he  longed  for, 
and  she —  But  Agnes's  hopeful  "  perhapses"  were  too 
many  to  recount.  She  had  one  more  errand  before  re- 
turning to  Mrs.  Jones's.  There  was  a  letter  to  be  mailed, 
and  she  bent  her  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  post-office. 

Some  one  whose  figure  was  familiar  stood  at  the  little 


stamp  window  when  Agnes,  holding  her  letter  still  in  her    \ 
hand,  approached.      It   was   Fanny   Piersou,  and,  seeing 
Agnes,  she  flashed  a  quick  look  upon  her,  a  criticising, 
contemptuous  smile  just  touching  her  lips. 

In  the  next  moment  this  look  had  vanished.  Fanny's 
heart  fairly  stood  still.  Here,  within  two  hours  of  her 
decision  against  Agnes,  was  what  she  considered  proof 
positive  in  support  of  her  most  malicious  theory. 

Agnes,  as  I  have  said,  held  her  letter  with  frank  care- 
lessness in  her  hand,  and  Fanny's  eyes,  travelling  from 
the  little  music  teacher's  face  to  the  square  envelop,  were 
riveted  upon  it.  The  superscription  was  in  Agnes's  own 
plain  and  precise  hand,  easily  read,  as  follows: 

HERMANN  LETGH, 

Dorefield  Prison, 

Dorefield,  Massachusetts. 

The  unconscious  girl  put  on  the  stamp,  dropped  her  let- 
ter in  the  box,  and  went  on  her  way,  but  she  left  an  enemy 
behind  her. 

For  a  moment  Fanny  stood  still,  fairly  bewildered  by 
her  new  piece  of  information.  What  could  she  do  with 
it  ?  was  her  first  reflection.  The  mystery,  if  it  had  grown, 
was  nearer  solution.  "  That  girl's"  father  -.vas  in  prison ! 
For  what  ?  Visions  of  terrible  crimes  floated  through  Fan- 
ny's excited  brain.  She  saw  in  herself  a  sort  of  heroine 
who  would  be  distinguished  in  Halcom  as  the  person  who 
discovered  an  impostor.  But  to  whom  should  she  go 
first  with  her  terrible  discovery? 

"  I  must  be  careful,"  was  her  shrewd  reflection.  "Per- 
haps it  will  be  well,  however,  just  to  give  Mrs.  Lewis  a 
hint  of  this;"  and  Fanny  turned  her  steps  in  the  direction 
of  the  Lewises'  pleasant  home. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

MORE  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

A  CHEERFUL  little  party  sat  down  to  tea  that  evening  in 
the  Hofmeisters'  humble  sitting  room.  Lamp-light  and 
fire-light  combined  to  illumine  the  dark  furniture,  and 
Margaret's  good  taste  and  refinement  showed  even  in  the 
simple  arrangement  of  the  tea-table,  the  few  ornaments  of 
the  room,  and  the  prettily  draped  windows. 

Margaret  and  Agnes  were  both  puzzled  by  an  incident 
of  the  afternoon,  but  all  determined  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
Mrs.  Bland,  the  minister's  wife,  had  sent  for  Agnes,  and, 
much  to  her  surprise,  told  her  that  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  give  her  the  desired  place  in  the  Sunday-school.  The 
kind-hearted  though  easily  prejudiced  little  lady  had 
tried  to  soften  this,  murmuring  something  about  Agnes's 
youth  and  inexperience,  and  hoping  she  would  get  on, 
etc.  And  so  the  poor  girl  had  been  politely  dismissed, 
reaching  the  outer  air  of  the  minister's  house  with  a  chill 
at  her  heart  keener  than  the  November  weather. 

Agnes,  as  she  made  her  way  toward  the  Hofmeisters', 
wondered  what  it  meant.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  young 
girl  tried  to  think,  it  was  only  one  of  the  chances  of  life; 
yet  looks,  half-tones,  cool  bows  and  words,  from  people 
she  had  fancied  took  an  interest  in  her,  came  back;  and 
011  going  to  school  for  the  afternoon  French  lesson  the  air 
of  coolness  among  all  the  girls  had  been  unmistakable. 
We  all  know  that  nothing  is  more  depressing  than  this 
indefinable  "manner"  which  can  suggest  so  much.  Ag- 
nes, standing  in  one  of  the  doorways  waiting  for  a  special 
word  with  M.  Le  Maitre,  had  been  passed  by  half  a  dozen 
of  the  girls  with  a  hastily  polite  though  chilling  manner. 

Agnes  felt  decidedly  cheerful  by  the  evening.  It  gave 
her  a  peculiarly  home-like  feeling  to  busy  herself  about 
the  room,  putting  away  the  tea-things,  settling  Margaret 
comfortably  in  her  arm-chair,  and  then  taking  out  her  lit- 
tle roll  of  mending  for  a  quiet  hour  of  talk  and  work  by 
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the  pleasant  fireside.  The  two  girls  planned  their  home 
life  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  their  age  and  experience. 
Margaret  had  long  wanted  some  more  active  assistance  in 
her  household  cares;  Agnes  was  eager  and  anxious  to 
render  them ;  and  in  return,  was  it  not  much  for  the  poor 
little  lonely  stranger  in  Halcom  to  have  the  protection  of 
even  so  humble  a  home  as  this  ? 

Thirty  dollars  remained  of  her  small  capital.  Her  school 
bill  at  Miss  Leroy's  was  paid  up  to  the  end  of  next  month, 
and  of  course  her  living  and  various  other  expenses  had  to 
come  out  of  this  sum.  Two  pupils  she  had  obtained — nice 
little  boys,  young  enough  to  profit  by  her  instructions; 
but,  thought  Agnes,  with  a  chill,  and  then  a  rush  of  color 
to  her  cheeks,  what  if  she  should  lose  them  like  the  others, 
and  for  what  reason  ?  Was  it,  she  thought,  the  way  all 
who  struggled  for  themselves  might  expect  to  be  treated  ? 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


THE  OLD  FLAG. 

BY    MARY    E.   V  A  N  D  Y  N  E. 

THE  martial  strains  that  filled  the  air, 
And  of  the  nation's  birthday  told, 
Were  borne  by  wandering  zephyrs  where 

A  battle-flag,  all  worn  and  old, 
Witk  reverent  fingers  had  been  hung. 
Its  stars  had  long  since  lost  their  gleam, 

And  bloodstains  lurked  its  folds  among; 
But  as  I  saw  it  proudly  wave, 

I  fancied  that  its  memories  woke; 
And  then,  as  if  some  spirit  gave 

It  utterance,  thus  methought  it  spoke: 

"Aeaiu,  again  the  rolling  year 
Brings  hack  to  me  the  day  of  days; 

Again  the  bugle  call  I  hear, 
And  greet  the  cannon's  joyous  blaze, 

When  through  the  laud,  from  South  to  JSforth, 

Rings  out  the  welcome  to  the  Fourth. 

"My  starry  crown  and  milk-white  bars 
The  stains  of  many  a  conflict  bear; 

My  tattered  folds  are  but  the  scars 
That  veterans  ever  love  to  wear. 

I  am  the  sign  of  Liberty, 

Beneath  whose  folds  all  men  are  free. 

"Your  grandsires  gave  a  wondrous  shout 
When  first  upon  the  lambent  air 

My  glowing  colors  were  flung  out, 
And  they  could  see  me  waving  there. 

They  knew  that  radiant  summer  morn 

Had  seen  a  powerful  nation  born. 

"Our  mother-land  beyond  the  sea 
Forgot  how  old  her  sons  had  grown, 

That  in  our  parents'  likeness  we, 
Who  were  so  much  her  very  own, 

Must  surely  claim  our  freedom  when 

From  boys  we  changed  to  grown-up  men. 

"But,  ah!  upon  this  cottage  wall 
For  full  a  hundred  years  I've  hung; 

I've  learned  how  time  may  conquer  all, 
And  many  changes  may  be  rung. 

Full  wondrous  are  the  things,  I  ween, 

That  in  this  hundred  years  I've  seen — 

"A- hundred  years  and  half  a  score, 

And  all  forgotten  is  the  strife. 
Our  mother  country,  ours  once  more, 

Now  feels  with  us  a  common  life; 
With  mutual  love  our  pulses  thrill, 
And  we  are  England's  children  still. 

"Her  adult  strength  with  ours  combines, 
And  faith  and  confidence  increase, 

And  o'er  our  common  pathway  shines 
The  radiance  of  the  Star  of  Peace. 

While,  ever  clasping  hand  in  hand, 

Land  echoes  back  again  to  land. 

"I've  lived  to  see  my  Stripes  and  Stars 
Blend  with  the  banner  of  St.  George, 

While  all  forgotten  arc  the  scars 
Of  Lexington  and  Valley  Forge. 

Old  England  with  Columbia  vies 

To  see  where  most  affection  lies." 


FIRE  AND  WATER. 

BY    SOPHIE    B.    HERRICK. 

rpHE  sea  along  the  western  coast  of  Scotland  is  filled 
_L  with  numberless  islands,  which  look  on  the  map  as  if 
they  might  have  been  broken  from  the  solid  land.  One 
of  these  is  a  tiny  island  lying  close  in  the  embrace  of  a 
larger  one.  Though  it  shows  as  a  mere  speck  on  the  map, 
this  little  island  of  Staffa  is  known  the  world  over  for  its 
wonderful  natural  formations.  On  the  edge  of  the  sea, 
rising  direct  from  the  water,  is  the  well-known  Fingal's 
Cave.  The  regularity  of  its  formation  is  so  remarkable 
that  it  is  hard  to  believe  it  to  be  a  work  of  nature.  Lofty 
columns  of  regular  shape  stand  up  out  of  the  sea,  built 
up,  it  would  seem,  of  block  upon  block  of  solid  stone  care- 
fully chiselled  and  as  carefully  laid  upon  each  other. 

On  the  northern  coast  of  Ireland,  at  the  point  which  is 
nearest  the  Scottish  coast,  is  another  wonderful  assem- 
blage of  these  columns,  roofless,  and  running  out  into  the 
sea,  called  the  Giant's  Causeway. 

An  old  story  makes  these  two  wonders  the  ruins  of 
castles  built  and  inhabited  by  two  unfriendly  giants. 
The  cave  has  received  the  name  of  the  Scotch  giant  Fin- 
gal.  There  are  many  old  poems,  sung  among  the  High- 
landers in  the  far  past,  of  which  Fingal  is  the  hero,  but 
we  now  know  that  no  man's  or  giant's  hand  helped 
to  lift  these  great  blocks  of  stone  one  upon  the  other. 
They  were  built  up  by  the  fires  under  the  earth.  The 
melted  stone  poured  out  of  the  volcanoes  above  and 
spread  over  the  land,  and  there,  as  it  hardened  and  cooled, 
split  up  into  great  crystals  or  columns.  The  water  dash- 
ing for  thousands  of  years  against  them  washed  away  the 
earth  around  and  the  broken  fragments,  but  was  dashed 
back  again  by  a  few  of  the  hard  unbroken  columns,  and 
so  were  left  Fingal's  Cave,  the  Giant's  Causeway,  and 
other  formations  like  these. 

Too  long  ago  for  you  even  to  imagine  it,  there  was  a 
great  bridge  of  these  columns  reaching  from  Scotland  to 
Ireland;  the  Giant's  Causeway  was  one  abutment,  and 
Fingal's  Cave  another.  In  the  thousands  of  years  that 
have  passed  since,  the  rest  of  the  bridge  has  been  swept 
away  and  destroyed,  with  only  here  and  there  an  island 
of  columns  between  to  tell  the  tale. 

These  rocks — hardened  volcanic  rock — are  called  basalt. 
They  are  not  the  only  things  which  in  drying  contract 
and  split  into  crystals.  Take  some  common  starch,  dis- 
solve it  in  water,  and  let  it  gradually  dry;  you  will  find 
that  it  is  not  a  plain  flat  sheet,  but  that  it,  too,  has  split 
up  into  crystals.  Nothing,  however,  splits  up  as  regularly 
as  basalt  does. 

Sometimes  where  there  has  been  a  wide  crack  in  the 
older  rocks  the  melted  basalt  has  run  into  and  filled  the 
crack.  In  that  case  the  stone  as  it  hardened  split  up  the 
other  way,  and  instead  of  columns,  it  looks  like  piles  of 
logs.  On  the  coast  of  Lake  Superior  there  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  this;  the  surrounding  rock  has  worn  away, 
leaving  the  hard  basalt  lying  like  a  carefully  arranged 
pile  of  cord-wood. 

The  great  central  fires  of  the  earth  are  constantly  at 
work,  sometimes  acting  with  shocks,  and  sometimes  quiet- 
ly and  steadily  changing  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  India, 
seventy  years  ago,  one  of  these  sudden  changes  took  place 
which  was  very  remarkable.  There  was  ail  earthquake 
shock,  and  a  great  piece  of  land  fifty  miles  long  and  six- 
teen broad  was  suddenly  lifted  up  ten  feet  higher  than 
the  country  around,  and  there  it  has  staid,  witli  a 
straight  wall  around  the  edge  called  by  the  natives  "Ul- 
lah  Bund,"  or,  "God's  Wall,"  from  the  mysterious  way  in 
which  it  arose. 

Without  any  earthquake  shock  or  sudden  movement 
continents  are  in  some  places  slowly  sinking  and  in  oth- 
ers as  slowly  rising.  It  might  seem  as  if  it  were  the  waters 
which  were  rising  or  falling,  but  a  moment's  thinking 
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will  show  you  that  this  cannot  be  so.     Water  soon  comes 

t«.  a  li-vi-1,  and  as  there  is  nearly  the  same  quantity  in  the 

oo-ans  all  the  while,  it  must  be  the  land  that  is  changing. 

[here  was  a  great  many  years  ago,  before  Christ  came 


FIG.  1.— FINGAL'S    CAVE. 

into  tho  world,  a  temple  built  on  the  Gulf -of  Raise  near 
Naples.  Three  pillars  are  still  standing  of  this  temple, 
though  they  have  seen  many  ups  and  downs  since  their 
building.  The  original  pavement  was  of  beautiful  mo- 
saic, and  so  well  built  that  it  still  remains,  though  tho, 
earth  on  which  it  stands  slowly  sank  for  many  years. 
About  two  hundred  years  after  Christ  a  new  floor  was 
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FIG.  3.— CARBONATED    SPRINGS. 


FIG.  2.— TEMPLE    OF    SERAPI8. 


laid  six  feet  above  the  old  one, 
showing  at  that  time  how  much 
the  earth  had  sunk.  Down, 
down  the  pillars  went  into  the 
sea,  till  they  had  sunk  twenty- 
six  feet.  Then  came  a  terrible 
eruption  of  volcanic  lava,  and 
the  temple  was  lifted  bodily- 
more  than  twenty  feet,  the  pillars 
still  standing  upright.  Twenty- 
six  feet  above  the  first  pave- 
ment, and  for 
twelve  feet  be-  . 

low  that  line, 
the  pillars  have 
been  fairly  pit- 
ted  by  some 

•I 

small  sea  animal 

which  had  bur- 

rowed   into    the 

marble  when  it 

was    under    the 

sea.     The  story 

of    the    temple's 

travels  is  written  on  the  face  of  the  pillars.     Now  the  tem- 

ple is  again  slowly  sinking-  at  the  rate  of  an  inch  a  year. 
Our  own  continent  is  tilting  up  in  some  places  and 
sinking  down  in  others.  The  Florida  coast  is 
sinking,  the  North  Carolina  coast  is  rising.  Near- 
Boston  the  land  is  rising,  and  Greenland  for  six 
hundred  miles  is  sinking  so  manifestly  that  the 
Greenlanders  have  learned  not  to  build  their  huts. 
close  by  the  sea.  An  island  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  is  gradually  tipping;  its  southern  coast 
is  dipping  down  and  its  northern  rising  into  high 
bluffs. 

The  water  and  the  fire  in  doing  these  mighty 
works,  in  gradually  turning  and  tilting  continents 
and  islands,  and  wearing  them  down  again,  do  not 
forget  some  smaller  duties  in  the  way  of  carving 
and  ornamenting  and  beautifying  the  earth. 

Near  where  famous  old  Troy  stood  are  some 
marvellous  salt  springs.  The  place  is  a  valley 
enclosed  in  mountains,  colored  by  the  minerals  in 
the  water  —  gorgeous  reds  and  blues  and  yellows. 
The  floor  of  the  valley  is  a  variegated  crust,  through 
which  jets  of  hot,  intensely  salt  water  come  up.  In 
one  place  from  the  rocks  at  the  side  jets  of  boiling 
water  spout  out  like  fountains  at  play,  and  flow 
away  as  a  rivulet  of  salty,  steaming  water. 

But  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  which  has 
more  wonderful  hot  springs  than  our  own.  The 
hot  water,  filled  with  carbonic  acid,  which  comes 
from  the  fires  beneath  the  earth  has  the  power  to 
dissolve  certain  minerals;  these  it  brings  up  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  The  carbonic  acid  goes  off 
in  gas  when  it  comes  to  the  air,  but  the  lime  and 
other  minerals  are  allowed  to  settle;-  there  they 
harden  and  form  a  cup,  from  which  the  water  drips 
down,  forming  limestone  icicles  or  stalactites.  Fi- 
nally cup  after  cup  is  formed  in  this  way  (Fig.  3), 
most  wonderfully  ornamented.  In  one  place  in 
Italy  such  a  spring,  which  is  at  the  top  of  a  hill, 
has  encased  the  whole  hill  in  a  layer  of  stone  form- 
ed from  its  settlings. 

In  carbonated  springs  like  those  in  Fig.  3  most 
of  the  lime  settles  at  the  bottom,  as  earth  will  in 
water;  but  there  is  -a  still  more  wonderful  kind  of 
spring  which  builds  its  own  basin,  and  after  a  while 
makes  itself  into  a  fountain.  Such  a  spring  is 
called  a  geyser.  These  are  very  rare,  because  it 
takes  so  many  different  things  acting  together  to- 
form  them.  They  are  the  children  of  fire  and  wa- 
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FIG  4.— A    GEYSER. 


ter.  Geysers  are  found  in  Iceland,  New  Zealand,  and  our 
own  Western  country  (Fig.  4).  Those  in  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  in  Wyoming  Territory,  are  perhaps  the 
largest  and  most  curious  in  the  world.  Indeed,  that  region 
abounds  with  wonderful  examples  of  Nature's  handiwork, 
which  must  be  interesting  to  all  students  of  geology. 

A  geyser  begins  by  being  a  little  hot  spring;  it  ends  by 
being  a  natural  fountain.  Geyser  water  has  been  put 
into  a  basin,  and  allowed  slowly  to  dry  up.  It  is  then 
found  that  the  settlings  from  this  water  are  not  on  the 
bottom,  but  that,  as  the  water  dried,  it  left  a  solid  rim 
around  the  basin,  and  as  it  sank,  the  rim  broadened  down- 
ward. 

In  the  geyser  water  there  is  a  white  and  glassy  sub- 
stance that,  as  it  settles,  builds  a  cup  for  itself;  when  the 
water  overflows  the  cup,  it  naturally  runs  out  of  the  low- 
est place.  Here  the  solid  rim  is  built  up  by  the  glassy 
silica  till  that  gets  higher;  the  water  then  shifts  and 
flows  over  the  lowest  place  left,  building  slowly  the  lowest 
places  in  the  rim,  till,  instead  of  a  cup,  it  makes  a  high 
tube  with  a  mound  of  silica  all  around  it. 

Sometimes  the  water  will  lie  quiet  in  the  tube  for  a 
good  while;  but  the  fires  beneath  are  turning  water  into 
steam,  and  when  enough  steam  forms,  it  lifts  the  wa- 
ter in  the  tube,  in  its  struggles  to  get  out,  until  finally 
the  water  is  thrown  up  into  the  air  violently,  like  the  jet 
of  a  mighty  fountain.  The  steam  escapes  in  a  single 
burst  or  in  several;  the  water  sinks  back  and  lies  quiet 
for  a  while,  till  steam  is  again  formed,  and  the  fountain 
jets  again. 

A  toy  geyser  can  be  made  of  an  upright  tube  of  iron 
filled  with  water,  and  two  gas  jets  burning  against  the 
tube,  one  above  another.  Every  different  way  that  a 
geyser  plays  can  be  imitated  on  this  simple  little  arrange- 
ment. It  would  take  too  long  to  explain  why  some  geysers 
are  too  young  to  play  and  why  some  are  too  old;  why 
some  play  at  fixed  times,  and  others  only  when  a  clod  of 
earth  or  something  of  the  kind  is  thrown  into  the  tube; 
but  if  you  could  see  the  experiment  tried  on  the  toy  gey- 
ser, it  would  not  be  hard  to  understand. 
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OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

WK  give  the  place  of  honor  this  week  to  a 
young  writer  whose  liorae  is  in  Honolulu. 
She  te'lls  us  ah. nit  the  Hawaiian  Islands.    Using 
th.-  word  "  Aloha, "she  does  not  translate  it,  but 
the  1'ostmistivss  knows  what  it  means,  and  so, 
in  the  name  of  all  the  children,  she  says, 
"Aloha!"  -"  Love  to  you." 

Away  out  .in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  a  beauti- 
ful climate  and  most  charming  scenery,  which 
su_.;, ..i-  paradise  to  the  weary  sea-worn  travel- 
lers, vuii  will  find  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  As  you 
l.i,  .k  from  the  dec'k  c  if  the  steamer  eliding  quickly 
al-'tii:  tti.-ir  sh'ir.-s.  ii"  s.-rn.-ry  can  be  more  pic- 
turesque—the clouds  resting  upon  their  moun- 
tain t.'j's:  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  broken 
Int"  niinuToiis  giii,-hcs.  covered  with  ferns  and 
lives,  ami  Lrr.-eii  with  the  richest  summer  foli- 
age: with  the  water  falling  here  and  there  into 
numerous  little  streams.  They  present,  the  most 
beautiful  picture  of  nature  you  can  imagine. 

As  you  approach  nearer  the  land,  plantations 
of  sugar-cane  attract  the  eye,  with  groups  of 
cocoa-palms  bordering  the  white-sanded  shores, 
and  near  by  the  native  huts,  the  natives  them- 
selves strolling  along  the  beach  or  sporting  in 
the  waves. 

As  the  steamer  passes  Diamond  Head,  Waikiki, 
with  its  cocoa-nut  groves,  comes  into  view  ;  then 
the  city  of  Honolulu,  almost  hidden  from  sight 
by  the  trees,  in  the  distance;  behind  all.  the 
lofty  mountains:  in  front,  the  white -capped 
breakers,  rolling  high  up  on  the  beach — form  a 
grand  sight,  and  one  that  will  never  be  forgotten 
by  the  stranger.  The  land  rises  so  suddenly  that 
th  ix.-ean  keeps  its  dark  blue  tint  within  a  mile 
of  the  shore,  then  as  suddenly  changes  into  a 
.  variety  of  colors. 

Another  thing  that  adds  to  the  beauty  of  these 
islands  is  their  wonderful  sunsets. 

Honolulu,  the  capital,  seat  of  government,  and 
residence  of  the  King,  is  the  only  city  in  the  group. 
The  stranger  is  amused  at  the  unusual  sights 
that  meet  him  at  every  turn.  The  dark  faces  and 
bright  dresses  of  the  natives  look  very  curious  to 
him  before  he  leaves  the  deck,  but  the  cheery 
"Aloha!"  which  greets  him  as  he  steps  for  the 
first  time  on  the  shore  of  Honolulu  makes  him 
feel  at  home.  Away  from  the  busy  centre  of  the 
city  the  houses  of  native  and  foreign  inhabitants 
are  found. 

The  foliage  of  the  trees  is  beautiful,  a  few  of 
them  being  the  cocoa-palm,  louhala  (or  screw- 
palm),  the  bread-fruit,  ohia  (or  native  apple),  the 
koa,  the  hou,  and  kuikui  (or  candle -nut -tree). 
Many  of  the  trees  have  been  imported  from  for- 
eign countries,  and  have  grown  large  and  spread- 
ing. Among  these  are  the  tamarind,  the  mango, 
the  Chinese  orange  and  the  sweet  orange,  the 
lim.-.  the  alligator- pear,  the  citron,  the  fig,  ba- 
nana, peach,  date-palm,  algaroba.  monkey-pod, 
the  royal  and  fan  palms,  the  bamboo,  and  the 
loquot.  The  houses  are  almost  concealed  by  the 
_''•  of  these  trees,  while  the  gardens  contain 
plants  anil  magnificent  flowers  in  great  variety. 
Among  the  most  showy  of  creepers  is  the  Bour- 
ganvillia.  which,  in  spring,  attracts  the  attention 
of  many  strangers  by  its  brilliant  clusters  of 
flowers. 

Snme  of  the  views  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
have  very  few  superiors  in  the  world.  The  view 
from  the  Pali  cannot  he  surpassed  by  even  Cali- 
fornia. From  Punch-bowl  Hill  is  a  very  fine 
view,  also  from  Round  Top,  and,  still  higher, 
Mount  Tantalus. 

Ferns  in  great  variety  grow  profusely  in  the 
valleys  and  mountain  gorges.  The  valleys  of 
Nunanu.  Pauva,  Palolo,  and  Manoa  are  very 
beautiful.  MAKT  LYLB  (aged  14  years). 

HONOLULU,  HAWAIIAN  ISLE. 


SlMMKKfORT,  LOUISIANA. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  Fairfax  I'a\  oe, 
and  hope  the  Sunday-school  will  be  a  success. 
My  favorite  stories  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
were  "Kolf  House."  "Our  Little  Dunce,"  "  Pearl's 
Easter  at  Merrivale,"  "  Wakulla,  a  Story  of  Ad- 
venture in  Florida,"  and  "The  King."  I  also 
think  "The  Ice  Queen"  and  "Left  Behind,  or 
Ten  Days  a  Newsboy,"  very  interesting  stories. 
Mv  aunt  likes  "  Silent  Pete."  I  remember  when 
the  Postmistress  asked  Maria  <'.  it  she  had  ever 
read  "  We  are  Seyen."  I  think  she  must  have 
found  it  a  very  pretty  piece  of  poetry.  I  agree 
with  Lena  G.  in  thinking  Miss  Alcott'a  Li(tl>  Hen 
and  Women  very  interesting;  I  wonder  if  she 
felt  sorry  when  our  little  Beth  died? 

The  florists'  guides  tell  us  to  plant  the  portu- 
laeea,  or  sun-plant,  in  the  sunniest  spot  in  the 
yard  We  have  planted  them  so  for  several 
years.and  fliul  that  a  shaded  spot  is  l.ctt.r;  tin- 
tender  blossoms  soon  wilt  beneath  the  ardent 
rays  of  our  Southern  sun,  and  after  ten  o'clock 
A  M  the  lovely  blossoms  with  their  gorgeous 
colors  have  closed  their  bright  petals  until  the 
following  morning,  when  they  bloom  again  with 
the  sun's  first  kiss  upon  the  dewy  buds. 

There  are  a  great  many  mocking-birds  here, 
also  many  redbirds  and  papes  (or  painted  bunt- 
ings), that  are  so  gentle  they  fly  down  on  our 
flower  beds  while  we  are  looking  at  them.  I  was 
out  walking  a  few  days  ago.  and  found  a  little 
redbird's  nest  in  a  very  small  tree  leaning  over 
the  waters  of  the  Atchafalaya.  We  uave  a  cat 
named  Sinkat,  so  called  after  a  battle  fought  in 
Egypt.  This  cat  makes  warfare  upon  the  pretty 
birds;  as  soon  as  the  eggs  are  hatched,  In-  eats 
all  the  nestlings.  There  is  a  little  wren  building 
just  under  my  window.  I  have  seen  a  great  many 
wrens'  eggs,  and  found  a  great  many  nests,  but 
have  never  seen  their  young.  I  once  saw  a  flock 
of  thirteen  young  partridges,  all  in  the  wood  un- 
der the  oak  leaves.  On  looking  round,  I  found 
that  the  mother  had  flown  far  away.  I  think 
there  must  have  been  a  hawk  near.  Her  object 
in  doing  this  was  to  coax  the  hawk  to  the  spot 
where  she  was,  and  then  fly  back  to  her  young 
ones.  EVA  K. 

It  is  hard  to  be  patient  with  Puss,  although  she 
only  follows  out  her  nature  when  she  sets  her 
affections  on  your  pet  birds.  There  is  a  gray  cat 
in  the  neighborhood  of  my  home,  which  stole 
into  the  house  one  evening,  and  frightened  a  pet 
of  mine  so  that  the  poor  thing  shook  with  ter- 
ror, and  has  not  sung  a  note  since.  I  have  no 
doubt  the  prowler  would  have  killed  my  darling 
bird  if  I  had  not  heard  a  flurry  of  wings  and  a 
cry  of  distress,  and  rushed  to  the  rescue.  What 
a  close  watch  I  am  keeping  on  the  gray  cat  you 
may  all  imagine  ! 

RoxBl'RY,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  should  like  to  write  and 
tell  you  about  my  visit  to  Hovey's  Garden  at 
Cambridge.  I  went  last  Friday  with  my  mother 
and  some  friends.  There  are  a  great  many  rho- 
dodendrons there — about  one  thousand,  I  be- 
lieve; we  went  principally  to  see  them.  They 
were  perfectly  beautiful,  and  were  of  many  dif- 
ferent colors,  as  dark  and  light  crimson,  pink, 
lilac,  lavender,  and  almost  pure  white.  There 
were  a  great  many  azaleas  too,  which  were  very 
beautiful,  especially  the  flame-colored  ones ;  oth- 
er colors  were  scarlet,  crimson,  and  pink.  An 
arbor-vitae  hedge  was  around  them.  I  must  close 
now  ;  and  I  send  a  puzzle.  With  love, 

ALICE  W.  T. 

Thanks  for  both  letter  and  puzzle. 


BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

DEAK  POSTMISTRESS,— Seeing  so  many  girls 
write  to  you,  I  thought  I  would  try.  and  see  if 
my  letter  would  be  published.  I  am  eleven  years 
old,  and  I  have  a  brother  Louis  aged  fourteen 
years.  He  takes  the  Youth's  Companion  and  I 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  I  have  a  canary-bird 
and  a  collie  dog  for  my  pets.  This  summer  my 
papa  is  going  to  make  me  a  present  of  a  horse, 
all  black.  Louis  has  a  gray  squirrel  and  a  chest- 
nut horse  Roney.  We  expect  to  have  a  nice 
time  this  summer,  because  now  we  can  both  ride 
together.  We  go  to  Newport  in  summer.  I 
must  tell  you  something  funny.  A  few  mornings 
ago  Louis  woke  up,  and  to  his  astonishment  saw 
Frisky,  the  squirrel,  sitting  on  the  foot  of  his  bed 
gravely  eying  him.  When  Frisky  saw  his  mas- 
ter awake,  he  gave  a  little  scream,  and  jumped 
around  him  so  much  that  Louis  thought  some- 
thing had  happened  ;  so  he  jumped  out  of  bed, 
and  looking  into  the  cage  he  saw  two  little  squir- 
rels. He  called  me  in  to  see  them.  They  were 
not  longer  than  your  finger.  We  named  them 
Specky  and  Brownie.  NATHALIE  S. 


MfsKOGEB,  ISTHAX   TKRR1TORY. 

I  have  never  seen  any  letters  from  the  Indian 
Territory,  so  I  will  write  one.  lam  twelve  years 
old,  and  have  lived  here  six  years.  I  go  to  a  pri- 
vate school,  and  we  expect  to  have  school  all 
summer— that  is,  r,.r  two  hours  every  morning— 
until  wt-  go  out  ramping.  I  have  five  brothers 
and  four  sisters.  My  youngest  brother  is  eight 


months  old.  Every  summer  we  go  out  camping, 
alt  hough  last  year  we  did  not  stay  very  long  :  but 
this  year  we  are  to  dam  up  the  spring  and  have 
a  bath-house  and  new  tents  and  a  large  arbor. 
The  place  to  which  we  intend  to  go  is  called  Tim- 
ber Hill.  There  is  a  hill  here  called  chimney 
.Mountain,  made  up  of  two  immense  si  .me  chim- 
neys: and  we  have  another  called  Skeleton  Hill, 
for  there  is  an  Indian  grave  upon  it.  and  there 
are  lots  of  beads  in  it  besides  a  skeleton. 

MAUD  S.  T. 


WAIKAPC,  MAUI,  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

DEAR  POSTMISTHESS.— I  am  a  girl,  fourteen  years 
old  who  lives  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  I  have 
taken  HARPER'S  YOI-NI:  PEOPLE  for  four  years, 
and  think  ir  is  a  delightful  book.  I  enjoy  read- 
ing Mrs.  Lillie's  stories  so  much  :  This  is  my  first 
letter,  and  hope  I  shall  soon  see  it  in  print. 

ADELE  C.  W. 


N..KTHBROOK,  PlNMYLVAMlA. 

I  have  attended  a  private  school  at  Marlbor- 
oughville.  about  a  mile  away.   It  closed  last  week 

for  the  summer  vacation.    I  hav ie  sister  and 

one  brother,  and  we  all  went  to  the  same  school. 
My  sister  is  eight  years  old  and  my  In-other  five. 
I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  two 
years ;  it  was  given  me  by  an  aunt  for  a  Christ- 
mas present,  and  I  think  it  makes  a  very  nice  one. 
I  enjoyed  the  pieces  by  Lucy  C.  Lillie  more  than 
any  others  in  the  book.  I  also  enjoyed  some  of 
the  pieces  by  Howard  Pyle,  but  of  all  I  have  seen 
yet  I  like  "Rolf  House"  best.  I  wrote  to  Annie 
Scott,  and  she  sent  me  a  very  pretty  pattern  mat. 
I  have  never  written  to  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PKOPI.E 
before  and  I  do  hope  I  will  see  this  in  print. 
Good-by.  ANNA  L.  P. 

JACKSONVILLE,  OREGON. 

There  is  no  river  within  ten  miles  of  this  place, 
though  two  small  streams  flow  through  the  town. 
I  go  to  school,  and  study  reading,  spelling,  writ- 
ten and  practical  arithmetic,  physiology,  gram- 
mar, and  geography,  besides  music  and  writing. 
Not  wanting  to  crowd  out  your  correspondence 
with  others.  I  will  close.  Asking  some  little  girl 
that  is  also  a  lover  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  to 
correspond  with  me,  I  remain  your  little  friend, 
ESSIE  FISHER. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— Permit  me  to  give  ex- 
pression to  the  continued  pleasure  derived  from 
read  ing  HARPER'S  YOI-NG  PEOPLE.  From  the  issue 
of  the  very  first  number  to  the  latest  date  I  have 
found  each  one  more  attractive  than  the  last. 
The  articles  upon  Natural  History  can  not  fail  to 
excite  an  interest  in  the  inexhaustible  text-book 
of  Nature,  and  will  lead  to  a  higher  appreciation 
of  the  Creator.  And  this  one  especial  feature  of 
your  publication — the  placing  in  the  hands  and 
before  the  minds  of  children,  not  merely  amuse- 
ment but  also  instruction— deserves  the  consid- 
eration of  home  circles. 

The  continued  stories  are  calculated  to  arouse 
an  interest  in  reading,  supplemented  as  they  are 
by  just  enough  of  illustration.  I  confess  to  as 
much  impatience  for  another  chapter  of  "  Silent 
Pete"  as  any  boy  or  girl,  though  no  longer  a 
young  person.  What  lessons  of  kindness  and 
self-denial  may  be  learned  from  a  story  so 
charmingly  written  ! 

The  letters  in  "Our  Post-office  Box,"  from 
home  and  abroad,  awaken  interest  among  the 
young  people,  and  will  result  in  the  cultivation 
of  habits  of  observation  and  description. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  but  express  the  wish  that 
every  one.  both  old  and  young,  who  can  read, 
may 'become,  as  I  am.  yours,  gratefully, 
MART  C.  HARBAUGH, 
Assistant  Librarian,  State  Library. 

TRINITY,  TEXAS. 

I  am  a  boy  of  thirteen,  and  live  in  Texas.  My 
brother  has  been  taking  your  paper  for  the  first 
time,  and  he  expects  to  take  it  another  year.  We 
are  going  to  try  to  get  up  a  large  club,  as  I  do  not 
think  any  one  else  here  is  taking  it.  I  have  four 
brothers  and  three  sisters,  and  I  am  the  eldest  of 
the  family.  I  have  twin  brothers,  their  names 
are  Tom  and  Tip.  We  are  not  going  to  school 
now,  but  we  have  plenty  of  work  to  do  at  home. 
We  have  a  nice  large  flock  of  goats,  which  I  help 
herd  and  attend  to  morning  and  night ;  have  nine 
cows,  which  I  help  to  milk  ;  a  nice  pony,  bridle, 
and  saddle,  which  I  have  much  fun  in  riding  after 
the  cows.  BEKTIE  W. 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK. 

This  is  the  fourth  year  I  have  taken  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  I  enjoy  it  very  much.  I  am 
ten  years  old.  and  I  study  German,  geography, 


nnals  with  me;  1  have  had  six  cats  at  amerent. 
times,  but  my  only  pets  now  are  a  large  black 
cat  and  her  little  gray  and  white  striped  kitten. 
I  am  very  fond  of  reading,  and  my  favorite  au- 
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thors  are  Miss  Alcott, "  Pansy, "and  Miss  Warner 
(author  of  The  \\tdt.  III*  \\orlil.  which  is  one  of 
my  favorite  booksi.  I  send  you  a  capital  receipt 
for  sponge-cake.  Let  me  know  how  you  like  it, 
girls  I  also  send  two  puzzles.  With  lots  of  love 
from  your  little  friend.  FLORENCE  J.  A. 

Thanks  for  the  puzzles.    Here  is  the  receipt : 

SPONGE-CAKE.—  Three  eggs;  beat  the  yolks  with 
one  cup  of  sugar  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cold 
water,  beat  the  whites  to  a  froth  ;  then  mix  one 
heaping  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder  with  one 
cup  of  flour;  beat  all  together.  Flavor  with 
lemon,  and  bake  immediately. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

My  father  gave  me  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for 
a  Christinas  present.  This  is  the  second  year 
that  lie  has  given  it  to  me.  I  have  one  volume 
bound.  My  favorite  authors  are  Mrs.  Lucy  C. 
Lillie  and  David  Ker.  My  favorite  stories  are 
"Into  Unknown  Seas, ""Two  Arrows, "and  "  Si- 
lentPete."  Is  Games  and  Songs  of  American  I'/iil- 
dreii  a  pamphlet  or  a  book,  and  what  is  the  price, 
and  where  can  it  be  obtained  ? 

HARKT-P.  (aged  9  years). 

Games  and  Songs  of  American  Children  is  a  large 
and  beautifully  bound  book,  published  by  Messrs. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  who  will  scud  it  by  mail,  pre- 
paid, on  receipt  of  81  50. 


MADISON,  WISCONSIN. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  have  a  cousin  living  in 
England  who  takes  your  paper.  She  is  much 
older  than  myself  (she  is  over  twenty,  and  I  am 
eleven),  but  she  likes  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
very  much,  and  I  love  her  dearly,  although  I  have 
never  seen  her.  She  has  asked  me  to  write  a 
letter  to  you,  and  if  you  are  so  kind  as  to  pub- 
lish it,  will  tell  her  little  friends  that  it  was  writ- 
ten by  her  American  cousin.  I  cannot  think  of 
a  more  interesting  subject  than  my  ponies,  but  I 
think  you  will  like  to  hear  about  them,  because 
you  seem  fond  of  pets.  When  I  was  four  years 
old.  Uncle  Tom  bought  me  a  pony.  Her  name 
was  Bessie,  and  every  one  who  saw  her  used  to 
say,  "  What  a  pretty  pony !"  She  was  so  cute 
she  could  run  away  with  or  throw  almost  any 
one.  but  always  behaved  well  with  children.  I 
used  to  ride,  and  drive  her  in  a  small  phaeton 
when  mamma  was  with  me.  The  third  summer 
I  had  her  she  became  lame,  and  papa  said  she 
must  be  turned  into  the  pasture,  and  have  a  long 
rest ;  so  she  staid  there  until  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber. One  evening,  when  it  was  nearly  dark,  papa 
was  walking  through  the  pasture,  and  found  Bes- 
sie standing  quite  still,  and  a  little  wee  colt  with 
her.  Papa  tried  to  start  her  for  home,  but  she 
refused  to  move;  so  he  took  the  dear  little  colt 
in  his  arms  and  started,  thinking  the  mother 
would  follow.  Still  she  did  not  stir,  only  whin- 
neyed  piteously ;  then  papa  went  back,  and  found 
that  her  leg  was  broken.  We  never  found  out 
how  it  was  done,  and  although  the  bone  was  set, 
and  everything  done  for  her'that  could  be  done, 
she  got  worse  all  the  time,  and  suffered  so  that 
she  nad  to  be  killed  when  the  colt  was  a  week 
old.  The  colt  was  the  loveliest  little  thing— so 
small  that  I  could  lift  her  easils;,  and  jet  black 
like  her  mother,  with  only  a  white  stripe  down 
her  face.  Early  the  morning  after  papa  found 
poor  Bessie  he  discovered  the  comet  which  was 
so  brightly  visible  that  fall ;  so  he  called  the  colt 
Comet,  and  that  was  how  my  second  pony  got 
her  tunny  name.  After  her  mother  died  she  was 
fed  on  cow's  milk,  and  for  a  long  time  we  did  not 
expect  her  to  live,  for  she  was  so  weak  she  could 
not  stand  alone :  but  after  a  while  she  began  to 
mend,  and  then  it  was  no*,  long  before  she  was 
the  fattest  and  most  roguish  of  ponies.  She  was 
put  in  a  loose  stall,  and  every  night  that  winter 
at  twelve  o'clock  papa  went  to  the  barn  to  feed 
her.  Now  she  is  over  three  years  old.  Mamma 
and  I  drive  tier,  and  this  summer  I  shall  ride  her. 
Pa|ia  has  taught  her  several  funny  tricks,  and  is 
teaching  her  more.  He  asks  her,  "Do  you  love 
Ollie?  do  you  love  mamma?"  and  she  shakes  her 
head  every  time.  Then  he  inquires,  "Do  you 
love  me?"  and  she  rubs  her  nose  against  his 
cheek  in  the  most  affectionate  manner.  I  should 
like  so  much  to  take  you  for  a  ride  behind  her. 
.She  weighs  eight  hundred,  and  trots  very  fast 
for  a  pony.  I  think  you  would  enjoy  it. 

Your  loving  little  friend,         OLLIE  M.  D. 


NAUGHTY  WILLIE. 

In  a  remote  part  of  a.village  named  Creston, 
in  Iowa,  ttiere  was  a  large  house  used  only  in 
summer.  Being  summer,  the  family  were  all 
there.  The  family  consisted  of  Mr.  II.,  Mrs.  H., 
anil  the  children,  Alice  and  Willie.  Now  Alice 
had  a  beautiful  French  doll,  of  which  she  thought 
a  great  deal.  Alice's  doll  had  the  same  name  as 
herself.  One  day,  while  playing  at  the  brook, 
which  was  not  far  from  the  house,  Alice  dropped 
her  doll  into  the  water,  and  it  was  carried  away 
by  the  current  before  she  could  get  it.  Willie 
ran  to  the  house,  and  told  the  cook  that  Alice 
was  drowned  in  the  brook.  The  cook  said,  "  It 
•can't  be  possible."  "Yes,  it  is,"  said  Willie. 


Cook  ran  to  Mrs.  II..  and  told  her.  As  soon  as 
Mrs.  H.  heard  the  news  she  fainted.  Mr.  H.  ran 
to  get  John,  the  hired  man,  and  then  they  went 
to  the  brook.  They  soon  spied  something  float- 
ing in  the  water,  and  went  to  capture  it,  but 
found  it  nothing  but  Alice's  doll.  They  ran  to 
the  house  shouting  for  joy.  and  there  they  found 
the  real  Alice  with  her  mother,  crying  for  her 
doll.  It  was  soon  restored  to  her,  but  it  was 
ruined  by  its  bath.  I  think  Willie  will  never  do 
such  a  thing  again.  Do  you? 

MABEL  E.  B.  (age  12  years). 

LEICESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  hero  of  this  little  story  played  what  we 
call  a  practical  joke,  and  if  the  story  is  true,  he 
ought  to  have  been  sent  to  bed,  with  bread  and 
water  for  his  supper.  Practical  jokes  are  never 
very  amusing,  and  are  almost  always  cruel. 


RACINK,  WISCONSIN. 

I  live  at  the  Taylor  Orphan  Asylum,  which  is 
situated  about  three  miles  from  the  city.  I  have 
two  brothers  here  and  two  away  from  here.  We 
find  a  good  many  wild  flowers  out  in  the  woods, 
but  they  will  not  press  very  well.  There  are 
twenty-eight  children  living  here.  In  winter  we 
go  out  skating,  and  have  nice  times.  I  am  thir- 
teen years  old.  NELLIE  P. 


KNIGHT'S  LANDING,  CALIFORNIA. 

I  am  a  little  boy  eleven  years  old,  go  to  school, 
and  study  geography,  reading,  spelling,  arithme- 
tic, grammar,  and  composition.  I  have  the  first 
five  volumes  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE;  I  re- 
ceived them  while  at  'Cisco.  I  have  lived  here 
about  one  year  and  a  half.  I  wrote  once  before 
this,  but  it  was  not  published ;  I  hope  to  see  this 
letter  in  print.  I  would  like  to  correspond  with 
some  boy  about  my  age  in  Canada.  I  have  no 
pets.  I  am  making  a  collection  of  stamps. 

CARROLL  CRAWFORD. 


CLIFTON,  BEISTOL,  ENGLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  am  a  little  boy  ten  years 
old.  I  have  one  brother  and  three  sisters.  We 
have  a  very  pleasant  view  from  where  we  live. 
Clifton  is  a  very  pretty  place.  We  live  about  twen- 
ty minutes'  walk  from  the  Suspension-Bridge.  We 
go  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  nearly  every  day. 
We  have  only  one  pet;  that  is  a  canary,  which 
we  keep  up  in  the  nursery.  We  have  taken  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  nearly  a  year  and  a  half, 
and  like  it  very  much.  I  have  been  to  a  day 
school  for  two  years,  and  I  wou  a  prize  and  rive 
certificates.  J.  H. 


LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  have  written  to  you  be- 
fore, but  I  suppose  you  do  not  remember  all  the 
young  people  you  get  letters  from.  I  go  to  school 
here  in  a  beautiful  new  brick  school  building.  I 
study  arithmetic,  grammar,  history,  writing, 
spelling,  and  reading.  I  think  you  would  like  to 
hear  something  about  Lincoln.  The  population 
is  over  twenty"  thousand.  We  are  about  to  put 
in  a  new  system  of  sewerage.  We  have  electric 
lights  and  street  cars.  There  is  a  series  of  base- 
ball games  going  on  here  now,  and  it  is  funny  to 
see  the  cars  so  full  that  people  are  sitting  on  top 
of  the  car.  I  am  only  eleven  years  old.  I  am 
over  five  feet  in  height,  so  that  no  person  who 
does  not  know  my  age  thinks  I'm  under  fifteen. 
I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  eversince 
it  was  first  published,  and  have  the  papers  bound. 
I  have  Volume  I,  No.  1,  and  only  two  or  three 
numbers  missing.  HELEN  G. 

A  word  to  those  of  you  who  have  the  care  of 
pets.  Please  remember  that  the  little  bird  or 
pigeon,  rabbit  or  squirrel,  which  is  your  own,  de- 
pends on  you  for  food,  shelter,  and  comfort.  See 
that  it  has  fresh  water  to  drink,  plenty  of  the 
food  it  likes  and  thrives  on,  a  clean  cage  or  house, 
a  nice  bed,  and  a  happy  life.  It  is  very  sad.  but 
some  children— never  mine,  I  trust— allow  their 
pets  to  suffer  cruelly,  simply  from  want  of 
thought.  Pets  should  receive  care  every  day. 


George  F.  Oliver,  Jun. :  The  publishers  cannot 
send  you  the  numbers  containing  the  articles  you 
want  unless  you  write  them  a  list  of  the  till-  <. 
If  you  will  add  the  numbers  of  the  papers  in 
which  the  articles  appeared,  they  can  find  them 
more  easily.  The  price  would  be  five  cents  for 
each  number.— Apple  G. :  Your  little  town  is  quite 
stirring  with  so  many  trains  a  day.— James  Gar- 
field  K. :  An  Iowa  boy,  only  five  years  old,  who 
walks  a  mile  every  day  to  school,  and  speaks 
pieces  about  Bonaparte.  Wellington,  and  Wash- 
ington, is— a  little  man.— Ella  B. :  I  do  not  think 
Nigger  a  pretty  name  for  a  black  cat.  Why  not 
call  him  Ebony  or  Soot  ?— Marjorie  D. :  When  I 
have  a  disagreeable  thing  to  do,  and  I  know  it 


must  be  done,  I  always  go  at  it  at  once  and  get 
it  over  with.  Then  something  pleasant  may  come 
afterward. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTHIBUTOUS. 

No.  1. 
ENIGMAS. 

I. — My  first  is  in  candy,  but  not  in  sweet. 
My  second  is  in  hat,  but  not  in  bonnet. 
My  third  is  in  pine,  but  not  in  oak. 
My  fourth  is  in  cat,  but  not  in  dog. 
My  fifth  is  in  April,  not  in  June. 
My  sixth  is  in  gong,  but  not  in  bell. 
My  seventh  is  in  no,  but  not  in  yes. 
My  whole  is  a  well-known  city. 

HORACE  F.  LUNT. 

2. — In  joy,  not  in  sorrow. 
In  anger,  not  in  grief. 
In  Monday,  not  in  Tuesday. 
In  burglar,  not  in  thief. 
In  manna,  not  in  dew. 
In  numbers,  not  in  few. 
In  yellow,  not  in  blue. 
My  whole  is  a  month. 

DAIST  M.  PETTIGBEW. 

3. — In  low,  not  in  high. 
In  land,  not  in  sky. 
In  garden,  not  in  yard. 
In  injured,  not  in  marred. 
In  year,  not  in  day. 
In  grass,  not  in  hay. 

My  whole  is  a  famous  modern  composer. 
BUTTERCUP. 

No.  2. 

ACROSTIC. 

Initials  give  the  name  of  an  ancient  city.  My 
first  is  a  city  in  Colorado ;  my  second,  a  city  in 
Greece  ;  my  third,  a  city  in  Spain  ;  my  fourth,  a 
city  in  India;  my  fifth,  a  country  in  Africa;  my 
sixth,  a  city  in  China  ;  my  seventh,  a  mountain 
range  in  the  Russian  Empire. 

BUG  AND  BEETLE. 

No.  3. 
PI. 

Vilse  fo  regat  nem  lal  demrin  su 
Ew  amy  kame  rou  sevil  limbuse, 

Nad  pintardeg  veale  denbhi  su 
Otoftrinps  no  het  snads  fo  meti. 

GRACE  AND  DAISY. 


No.  4. 

CHARADE. 

My  first  it  is  a  sin  to  steal ; 
It  "has  a  prick  that  all  can  feel. 
My  second  is  not  often  still 
When  farmers  need  the  busy  mill. 
My  whole  is  something  bright  and  fair 
That  patriots  like  anywhere.         TEDDIE. 


No.  5. 

NUMERICAL   ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  15  letters. 

My  11.  3,  4  is  in  the  table  of  measures. 

My  1. 11,  3.  4  is  a  sharp  cry. 

My  12,  2. 13, 14  is  a  fruit. 

My  15, 13,  8, 11  is  a  girl's  name. 

My  14,  5, 12.  2  is  a  cable. 

My  6.  9. 14.  7,  8  is  the  opposite  of  best. 

My  10.  2.  6  is  not  old. 

My  whole  is  a  famous  park.          K.  H.  L. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  316 


No.  1.— Tennis. 

No.  2.-  DISK 
IRON 
SORE 

KNEE 

UNIT 
NOSE 
ISLE 
TEEM 


GNU 
NOR 
URN 

BEAR 
ERIE 
AIMS 
REST 


The  answers  to  "  Puzzles  from  Paris,"  on  page 
564  No  348.  are :  2.  Trop  au  lit.  3.  Sans  avoir 
sonne.  4.  Deux  mi-lions.  5.  Cinq  couvertures.  6. 
Le  saison  de  the.  

Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Nellie  E.  Mason.  L'Ami.  Bula  Hubbell.  Al- 
fred Weill.  Jay  Aitch.  Anna  Miller.  Robert  Wilk- 
inson, Eannie  M.  P.,  Buttercup.  A.  Munder.  Harry 
Howard  llemstreet.  Florence  A.,  Beatrice  At- 
kins. Betsey  Bobbitt,  Daisy  M.  Pettigrew,  Eva 
Bard,  Ella  Long,  Clara  Long.  Gertie  Purdy.  Ellen 
Lewis  Jennings,  Alice  Hastings  F.,Mary  Hewitt. 
Odell  Cyclone.  Louise  Simmons,  The  Original 
Puzzle  Club  Blithedale,  Polisib.  Annie  and  Mary 
Cox.  Edith  Aikman.  Bertie  8.  Wickersham,  Alice 
W.  T..  Gertrude  M.  Holmes,  John  Thomson,  and 
Fannie  W.  Pearsall.  

[For  EXCHANGES,  see  2d  and  3d  pages  of  cover.] 
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VOLUME  VII. 


LAWN-TENNIS    IN    DARKYVILLE-AN    EXCITING    MOMENT. 


A  USEFUL  DOG. 

TT^HIs  animal, whose  intelligence  was  certainly  greater  than 
_I_  that  of  a  good  many  men  and  women,  belonged  to  the  French 
statesman  M.Leon  Gambetta,  and  those  who  knew  him  say  that 


he   was  never  tired  of  telling 
stories  about  his  favorite. 
One   day   M.  Gambetta   was 

returning  to  his  home  at  N , 

a  short  distance  from  Paris. 
He  was  driving  his  own  light 
carriage,  anil  having  a  great 
deal  to  think  about,  was  let- 
ting his  horse  take  its  own 
easy  way.  Suddenly  the  an- 
imal started  and  reared,  al- 
most overturning  the  vehicle 
to  which  it  was  harnessed.  M. 
Gambetta  jumped  out  to  see 
what  had  caused  the  disturb- 
ance, and  found  ;i  peasant  ly- 
ing almost  across  the  road,  so 
that  he  must  have  been  se- 
verely injured  had  the  horse 
gone  on. 

Annoyed  at  the  man's  reck- 
lessness,!^ addressed  him  stern- 
ly, and  asked  what  he  meant 
by  thus  risking  his  life.  The 
unfortunate  peasant  replied 
that  he  desired  to  die.  He 
had  been  sent  by  his  master 
to  collect  a  bill.  The  money 
was  paid  in  gold,  but  owing 
to  the  ragged  condition  of  the 
pocket  where  he  placed  it,  he 
hail  lust  ir.  piece  by  piece,  un- 
til now  only  two  of  the  coins 
were  left. 

M.  Gambetta  smiled,  and  took 
the  gold  pieces  in  his  hand. 
Then  he  called  to  a  tine  point- 
er dog  which  had  been  follow- 
ing his  carriage,  and  allowed 
the  dog  to  smell  them. 

"Allez  chercher!''  he  cried, 
pointing  down  the  road. 

The  dog  understood  him  at 
once.  He  started  on  his  er- 
rand at  full  speed,  and,  one  by  one,  picked  up  the  coins  in  his 
mouth,  and  brought  them  to  his  master.  The  joy  of  the  poor 
peasant  knew  no  bounds.  As  for  the  dog,  he  already  had  all 
the  world  could  give  him.  He  had  added  to  his  fame,  but  his 
place  in  his  master's  heart  had  long  been  assured. 
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A  CHILD  OF  THE  SUNRISE  LAND. 

BY  MARGARET  E.  SAXGSTEH. 

A  DEAR  little  child  of  the  Sunrise  Land! 
Far  and  away  o'er  the  deep  green  sea 
A  friendly  breeze,  that  came  as  I  fanned 
With  a  Japanese  fan,  told  this  to  me— 
That  Iso  San, 
Born  in  old  Japan, 
Is  a  little  lady  of  high  degree. 

This  ffossiping  breeze,  if  it  told  me  true, 

With  its  thrilling  whispers  of  East  and  West, 
Said,  what  with  the  learning  of  old  and  new, 
Poor  Iso  San  -will  have  little  rest. 
She  must  try  to  please, 
She  must  write  Chinese, 
She  must  prattle  in  English  with  the  best. 

She  must  hold  her  teacup  with  dainty  grace; 

In  the  prettiest  way  she  may  coquet 
With  her  lap-dog's  ears;  with  a  smiling  face 
Her  singing-bird  or  her  doll  may  pet. 
I  have  understood 
She  must  not  be  rude. 
And  they'd  send  for  the  doctor  should  Iso  fret. 

She  is  sometimes  naughty  and  sometimes  good, 

Like  other  people,  I  have  no  doubt; 
But  what  would  happen  if  Iso  should 
Sulk  or  clamor,  or  frown  and  pout? 
The  breeze  confessed 
He  had  never  guessed; 
He  had  sought  in  vain,  and  had  not  found  out. 

The  Sunrise  Land  is  a  land  of  flowers, 
Beautiful  things  that  bud  and  blow, 
Timing  their  lives  to  fragrant  hours 
'Neath  Fusiyama  with  crown  of  snow; 
And  Iso  San, 
Learning  all  she  can, 
The  lore  of  the  flowers  will  surely  know. 

The  blossoming  quince,  a  torch  ablaze, 

In  hedge  aud  garden  shall  kindle  pyres, 
And  hint  to  children  in  merry  days 
Of  nights  illumed  by  the  fairies'  fires. 
Of  wishes  three 
That  may  granted  be 
If  the  wee  folk  list  to  the  child's  desires. 

Small  Iso  San,  of  the  Sunrise  Land 

Miles  and  miles  o'er. the  deep  green  sea, 
With  a  fluttering  fan  as  I  softly  fanned, 
I  beckoned  a  breeze  that  talked  of  thee, 
Sweet  Iso  San, 
Born  in  old  Japan, 
A  quaint  little  lady  of  high  degree. 


LIVING  BAROMETERS. 

BY  E  D.  WALKER. 

BAROMETERS  are  instruments  which  foretell  the 
weather.  The  best  are  long  glu.v.  tubes  filled  with 
mercury,  the  upper  end  closed,  and  the  lower  end  rest- 
ing in  a  basin  of  mercury.  The  height  of  the  .silvery 
column  changes  with  the  atmosphere.  It  falls  when  a 
storm  is  corning,  and  rises  before  fair  weather.  A  com- 
moner barometer,  hanging  by  many  doors  to  give  advice 


about  umbrellas,  is  a  chemical  solution  of  camphor,  which 
becomes  cloudy  as  rain  approaches,  and  clears  before  a  fair 
sky.  At  least  it  is  supposed  to  do  so,  but  it  often  shows 
only  when  it  is  raining  and  when  it  is  not,  which  most 
people  can  tell  without  a  barometer. 

Many  animals  are  weather  prophets,  and  their  predic- 
tions are  more  reliable  than  instruments,  almanacs,  or 
signal  bureaus.  They  are  very  convenient  indicators  of 
the  coming  skies,  as  they  are  scattered  everywhere,  and 
always  attend  to  their  duty.  One  who  is  familiar  with 
nature  can  find  in  all  places  some  friendly  creatures  warn- 
ing him  when  storms  are  near,  or  inviting  him  to  enjoy 
a  rainless  day.  Bugs,  birds,  and  beasts  shout  at  him  their 
secrets  about  the  changing  atmosphere. 

Do  you  ask  how  they  know  what  the  weather  will  be, 
and  how  they  tell  others?  In  the  same  way  that  the  true 
barometer  does.  The  air  about  us  is  an  ocean  fifty  miles 
deep,  constantly  moving  in  wind  tides  and  taking  new 
forms.  As  our  life  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  thin  sea,  which 
weighs  down  on  us  with  a  pressure  of  over  a  tori  to  each 
square  foot,  everything  about  us  feels  the  influence  of 
these  changes.  "NVe  cannot  see  them,  any  more  than  we 
can  see  the  clear  breezes,  warm  and  cold,  which  unite 
into  a  black  thunder-cloud.  But  the  tubes  of  mercury 
or  of  camphor  solution  notice  the  lighter  weight  of  the 
air,  and  tell  us  hours  or  even  days  ahead  that  a  storm  is 
preparing.  Thus  the  smoke  from  the  chimney  rising  in  a 
straight  line  prophesies  that  it  will  be  a  fine  day,  for  the 
air  is  dry;  but  when  it  hangs  near  the  ground,  the  damp- 
ness causing  this  behavior  proves  that  rain  is  near.  The 
moist  air  preceding  showers  sets  the  furniture  to  snapping 
also,  and  makes  the  atmosphere  wonderfully  clear,  so  that 
distant  objects  are  seen  as  through  a  telescope. 

Men  are  barometers  as  well  as  other  animals.  We 
often  hear  folks  say,  "I  feel  in  my  bones  that  it  will 
snow  soon."  Some  persons  are  oppressed  or  exhilarated 
in  advance  of  the  weather  by  the  subtle  influences  which 
are  brewing  foul  or  fair  days.  Rheumatic  people  can 
tell  coming  storms  by  their  aching  joints.  As  soon  as 
the  rain  begins  to  fall  they  are  relieved.  Their  painful 
members  are  always  a  day  or  more  ahead  of  the  weather. 
A  rheumatic  limb  or  a  well-developed  corn  is  a  small  for- 
tune to  a  wise  farmer,  though  he  is  not  always  as  thankful 
for  his  infallible  indicator  as  he  should  be. 

The  ''  lower  animals"  are  higher  than  man  in  their  sen- 
sitiveness to  the  delicate  suggestions  of  the  air.  Birds  fly 
from  a  place  where  cholera  or  other  infection  is  advancing. 
It  is  a  familiar  saying  that  rats  desert  a  doomed  ship. 

Dogs  act  very  queerly  before  large  storms — eating  grass, 
biting  wood,  and  seeming  to  have  changed  their  natures. 
Cats  also  take  unusual  freaks,  and  are  very  drowsy.  Cat- 
tle are  very  uneasy  because  of  the  flies  that  bother  them 
specially  then.  The  screaming  of  hawks,  the  low  flight 
of  swallows,  the  jerky  motions  of  the  crows,  and  the  gen- 
eral disturbance  of  the  whole  bird  creation,  are  also  storm 
signs.  The  herons  flying  inland  from  the  sea-shore  cau- 
tion farmers  to  hurry  in  their  hay,  or  it  will  soon  be  wet. 
All  the  sounds  of  animals  are  peculiarly  shrill  before  rain. 

The  sympathy  of  animals  with  atmospheric  changes  is 
most  noticeable  in  small  creatures.  Insects  are  the  most 
sensitive  of  all,  being  violently  affected  by  the  delicate 
shiftings  of  electricity  and  moisture  which  usher  in  new 
weather.  Those  which  fly  keep  near  the  ground  for  hours 
before  the  rain,  and  the  birds  feeding  on  them  follow  suit. 
Crickets  chirp  with  twice  their  usual  voice  to  announce 
rain;  the  ants  run  very  wildly  about,  and  the  flies  bite 
more  fiercely,  as  if  excited  to  bloody  vengeance  by  the 
disturbed  elements.  Spiders  order  their  web-making  by 
weather  principles.  When  you  see  numbers  of  newly 
spun  webs  in  the  morning  grass,  you  may  be  sure  of  a 
rainless  day,  however  cloudy  it  may  appear.  Ant-hills 
built  to  an  unusual  height  are  another  assurance  <>!'  a 
pleasant  sky.  These  dainty  little  architects  feel  all  through 
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their  joints,  far  more  keenly  than  a  gouty  invalid,  what 
the  skies  are  going  to  do,  and  never  waste  their  precious 
time  by  raising  useless  houses.  On  the  ocean  rocks  the 
whelk  shells  crawl  very  high  when  storms  are  at  hand. 

Reptiles  are  intimately  acquainted  with  weather  mat- 
ters. It  is  claimed  that  a  very  accurate  barometer  can  be 
made  of  a  frog  in  a  bottle  of  water.  Give  froggy  a  stick 
to  climb  up  on,  and  he  will  stay  out  of  the  water  during 
fair  prospects,  but  will  go  below  for  a  long  bath  when  rains 
are  nigh.  A  turtle  or  water  lizard  would  do  as  well  as  a 
frog,  and  a  careful  observation  of  its  habits  in  connec- 
tion with  the  weather  would  develop  many  useful  indi- 
cations. 

The  most  surprising  prophecies  are  those  which  point 
to  probabilities  months  ahead.  Occasionally  the  opos- 
sums make  their  winter-quarters  in  trees  instead  of  in  the 
ground,  relying  upon  a  mild  winter.  When  the  hiberna- 
ting creatures,  as  snakes,  toads,  flies,  etc.,  come  out  un- 
usually early,  an  advanced  summer  is  sure. 

Many  similar  signs  will  be  noted  by  those  who  study 
out-door  life.  But  any  one  or  two  marks  are  never  safe 
alone.  The  sea-captain  compares  the  winds,  the  clouds, 
the  glass,  and  the  magnet  before  he  speaks  with  confidence 
of  the  next  day's  weather,  and  sometimes  makes  a  mistake 
even  then.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  a  long  stretch 
of  monotonous  weather,  drought  or  rain,  the  ordinary  in- 
dexes fail,  but  there  are  always  some  signs  which  a  good 
judgment  can  use  safely.  The  common  weather  proverbs 
arc  misleading,  frequently  false.  The  best  collection  of 
weather  maxims,  based  chiefly  upon  animals,  is  contained 
in  the  following  verses  by  Dr.  Edward  Jenner,  the  English 
physician  who  discovered  vaccination.  All  of  these  indi- 
cations were  verified  by  the  naturalist  Darwin. 

SIGNS  OF  RAIX. 

Forty  reasons  for  declining  a  friend's  invitation  to  a  long  walk. 

1.  Tlie  hollow  winds  begin  to  blow, 

2.  The  clouds  are  black,  the  glass  is  low, 

3.  The  soot  falls  down,  the  spaniels  sleep, 

4.  And  spiders  from  their  cobwebs  peep. 
f>.  Last  night  the  sun  went  pale  to  bed, 

6.  The  moon  in  halos  hid  her  head  ; 

7.  Tliu  boding  shepherd  heaves  a  sigh, 

8.  For,  see  !   a  rainbow  spans  the  sky. 

9.  The  walls  are  damp,  the  ditches  smell ; 

10.  Closed  is  the  pink-eyed  pimpernel. 

11.  Harl;  how  the  chairs  and  tables  <•.. 

12.  Old  Betty's  nerves  are  on  the  rack. 

13.  Loud  quacks  the  duck,  the  peacocks  cry; 

14.  The  distant  hills  are  seeming  nigh. 

15.  How  restless  are  the  snorting  swine! 

16.  The  busy  flies  disturb  the  kine. 

17.  Low  o'er  the  grass  the  swallow  wings; 

18.  The  cricket,  too,  how  sharp  he  sings! 

19.  Puss  on  the  hearth  with  velvet  paws 

20.  Sits  wiping  o'er  her  whiskered  jaws. 

21.  Through  the  clear  streams  the  fishes  rise, 

22.  And  nimbly  catch  the  incautious  flies. 

23.  The  g]owworms,..numerous  and  light, 

24.  Illumed  the  dewy  dell  last  night. 

25.  At  dusk  the  squalid  toad  was  seen 

26.  Hopping  and  crawling  o'er  the  green. 

27.  The  whirling  dust  the  wind  obeys, 

28.  And  in  the  rapid  eddy  plays. 

29.  The  frog  has  changed  his  yellow  vest, 

30.  And  in  a  russet  coat  is  dressed. 

31.  Though  June,  the  air  is  cold  and  still, 

32.  The  mellow  blackbird's  voice  is  shrill. 

33.  My  dog,  so  altered  in  his  taste, 

34.  Quits  mutton  bones  on  grass  to  feast. 

35.  And  see  yon  rooks,  how  odd  their  flight ! 

36.  They  imitate  the  gliding  kite, 

37.  And  seem  precipitate  to  fall, 

38.  As  if  they  felt  the  piercing  ball. 

39.  'Twill  surely  rain.     I  see  with  sorrow 

40.  Our  jaunt  must  be  put  off  to-morrow. 

Barometers  are  used  also  to  measure  the  height  of 
mountains,  and  the  live  creation  matches  them  in  this 
respect  too.  Every  kind  of  growing  thing  is  limited  to 
a  small  range  of  elevation,  and  is  seldom  found  on  lower 


or  higher  ground.  The  varieties  of  flowers,  insects,  birds, 
and  quadrupeds  dwelling  on  lowlands  are  unlike  those 
on  the  hills.  As  one  ascends  a  mountain-side,  these  keep 
changing,  becoming  scarcer  and  more  brightly  colored, 
until  on  the  highest  peak  the  few  living  things  are  of 
more  brilliant  hues  than  any  of  their  kindred  further 
down.  On  the  Alps  and  Andes  the  blossoming  plants 
receive  a  richer  quantity  of  the  sun's  coloring  power,  and 
their  shades  are  livelier  than  any  of  the  similar  species 
below,  just  as  the  tropical  plants  and  animals  have  strong- 
er hues  than  those  in  temperate  zones.  A  skilful  natural- 
ist, therefore,  climbing  a  mountain,  can  tell  his  height  at 
any  time  with  fair  accuracy  by  the  life  around  him. 


CARL  THE  LAPP. 

BY    ELLA    RODMAN    CHURCH. 

T  ITTLE  Carl  Nosser  was  wakened  from  a  sound  sleep, 
_|_J  one  cold  winter  night,  by  such  a  commotion  that  he 
thought  at  first  a  wolf  or  bear,  or  perhaps  one  or  two  of 
the  reindeer,  had  got  into  the  tent;  for  Carl  lived  in  Lap- 
land, and  when  night  came  he  fell  asleep  as  soon  as  he 
got  under  his  sheepskin. 

Yes,  he  slept  under  a  sheepskin,  and  over  one  too;  and 
in  very  cold  weather  he  got  into  a  sort  of  bag  made  of 
reindeer-skin,  with  fur  inside.  This  was  in  place  of  a  night- 
gown, and  it  kept  him  as  warm  as  toast.  Carl  liked  the 
warmth,  and  lie  dearly  liked  to  be  comfortable.  It  was  not 
at  all  comfortable  to  hear  this  noise  and  talking  in  the 
night,  and  at  first  he  tried  to  go  to  sleep  again,  and  forget 
all  about  it.  But  presently  the  thought  of  his  mother  and 
little  Marta,  and  Lars,  the  kind,  generous  father,  made 
him  feel  ashamed,  and  he  started  up,  quite  awake,  to  see 
what  the  trouble  was. 

It  was  a  queer-looking  place  inside  the  tent.  Right 
in  the  middle,  under  the  opening  at  the  top,  a  bright  fire 
was  burning,  and  over  the  fire  was  swung  a  large  brass 
kettle  with  reindeer  meat  cooking  in  it.  How  good  that 
meat  did  smell,  and  how  Carl  wished  that  he  could  have 
some!  They  were  making  coffee,  too,  and  he  liked  the 
smell  of  coffee. 

There  were  the  large  chest  and  reindeer-skins  on  the 
floor  to  sit  on;  and  many  things,  such  as  pots,  pails,  sad- 
dles, and  clothes,  were  lying  around.  Overhead  hung  the 
baby's  cradle,  and  reindeer  horns,  skins,  harness,  and 
pieces  of  frozen  meat. 

There  were  several  people  and  two  or  three  dogs.  All 
these  things  Carl  was  used  to  seeing,  but  the  tall  stranger 
in  the  group  was  something  new.  This  was  an  English- 
man, travelling  to  Sweden.  An  accident  had  compelled 
him  to  halt  and  arouse  these  worthy  people  for  a  bed  and 
a  supper. 

After  a  while  Carl's  mother  saw  the  boy's  great  round 
eyes  wide  open,  and  when  the  guests  had  been  attended 
to.  she  slipped  over  to  the  bed  with  a  nice  bit  of  meat, 
whispering,  as  she  popped  it  into  his  mouth,  "Lie  down 
to  sleep  again,  little  one;  the  stranger  will  not  hurt 
thee." 

"  Then  he  isn't  a  giant,  mother?"  whispered  Carl. 

"No,  indeed, "said  the  mother;  "he  is  a  good  man  and 
very  tired.  See,  I'm  going  to  make  his  bed." 

Mrs.  Lars  spread  fresh  skins  on  a  pile  of  young  birch- 
tree  branches,  and  soon  all  was  quiet  once  more. 

The  next  morning  the  little  Lapp  boy  took  breakfast 
with  the  strange  gentleman  ;  and  when  he  saw  his  plea- 
sant, laughing  eyes  and  kind  smile,  he  thought  he  would 
like  to  show  him  his  own  reindeer  that  was  given  to  him 
when  he  was  born,  which  is  the  fashion  with  Lapland 
babies. 

When  he  saw  this  wonderful  reindeer,  Mr.  Thorne 
praised  its  handsome  antlers  and  its  pretty  color,  and 
laughingly  asked  what  Carl  would  take  for  it.  But  Carl 
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only  hugged  his  pet  the  tighter,  and  the  animal  replied 
with  an  affectionate  grunt. 

Then  Carl  put  on  his  snow-shoes,  which  were  queer 
tilings  made  of  fir-wood,  and  longer  than  Carl's  height. 
But  he  strapped  them  on  and  ran  about,  leaping  from  one 
snow-heap  to  another,  and  shouting  with  glee.  When 
the  stranger  tried  to  get  about  in  them  he  tumbled  down 
awkwardly,  and  made  Carl  laugh. 

They  became  good  friends  during  the  iiext  two  days, 
while  the  visitor  was  getting  ready  to  proceed  on  his  jour- 
ney; and  when  the  time  came  to  start,  Mr.  Thorne  offered 
to  take  Carl  home  with  him.  He  had  fallen  quite  in  love 
with  the  little  Lapp  boy. 

At  first  the  good  Lars  and  Margarita  looked  troubled, 


for  they  did  not  want  to 
lose  their  little  Carl  :  but 
then  they  said,  reverently, 
''God  will  take  care  of 
him  as  well  there  as  here. 
God  is  everywhere.  It  is 
for  Carl's  good.  We  will 
consent." 

Then  Carl  got  his  be- 
loved reindeer  and  liis 
snow-shoes  ready,  never 
doubting  that  he  should 
need  them  in  England. 
His  mother  made  up  a  lit- 
tle bundle  of  clothing, 
which  she  gave  him  with 
a  long  good-by  kiss;  his 
father  solemnly  blessed 
him;  so,  feeling  quite  like 
a  man,  Carl  started  off 
with  his  new  friend. 

After  a  while  he  began 
to  ask  :  ''  Do  they  have 
such  beautiful  snow  in 
England  ?  Are  there  for- 
ests there  of  birch  and 
pine  and  fir  ?  Do  you 
have  warm  skins  to  sleep 
under,  and  nice  bladder- 
puddings  to  eat  ?  And 
do  you  hunt  wolves  and 
bears  ?" 

"Oh    no,"   replied   Mr. 
Thorne,  laughing.     "You 
will  not  need  your  snow- 
shoes.       And    I'm    afraid    i 
your  reindeer  will  starve 
unless   you   can  get  it  to 
eat  something  else  besides    . 
moss." 

••Then,"  said  the  boy, 
solemnly,  "I'll  go  back  to 
mother,  and  stay  in  Lap- 
land. It  is  not  good  to 
be  where  everything  is 
strange." 

And  Carl  went  back  to 
the   tent    with    the    queer 
hole  in  the  top  to  let  the  • 
smoke   out,  and  all  sorts  i 
of  handy  things  scattered  i 
around. 

Mr.  Thome  was  not  ' 
offended,  and  when  the  ! 
guide  went  back  he  sent  ' 
the  little  fellow  a  box  full  '. 
of  delicious  candies,  and 
just  in  the  middle  was  a  ' 
white  sugar  reindeer.  It 

was  beautiful ;  and  around  its  neck  was  a  slip  of  paper  i 

on  which  was  written  "Selma,"  the  name  of  Carl's  own 

pet  reindeer. 

"  It  must  have  come  all  the  way  from  Stockholm,"  he 

said,  in  a  tone  of  awe. 

On  top  of  the  box  was  a  dear  little  Bible  with  Carl's 

name    and    "A   gift   from    his   English  friend"    written 

in  it. 

This  was  a  great  prize,  for  though  the  Bible  was  well 

known  in  the  tent  of  Lars  Nosser,  Carl  had  never  had 

one  of  "his  very  own." 

The  good  Margarita  clasped  her  boy  in  her  arms  when 

he  returned,  and  said,  "It  is  well;  the  home  and  the  Bi- 

Me  are  all  that  one  needs." 
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A  NAUTICAL  EXPERIMENT;  Or,  WHO  KNOWS  BEST? 

BY  KIKK  MUKRUE, 
AUTHOR  OF  "\VAKULLA,"  ETC. 


NO  boys  had  happier  or  pleasanter  homes  than  Nelson 
Bryce  and  Harry  Teller;  and  yet  no  boys  along  I  In- 
entire  length  of  the  river  were  more  anxious  to  li>av<- 
them,  and  seek  their  fortunes  elsewhere,  than  they.  They 
lived  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Hudson,  just  above  its 
grand  Highlands;  and  as  their  fathers  were  wealthy  men, 
they  were  indulged  in  all  the  luxuries  that  money  could 
buy  or  boys  desire.  They  had  ponies  and  boats  and  bi- 
cycles to  their  hearts'  content;  but  of  these  they  had  be- 
come tired,  and  had  decided  that  what  they  wanted  most 


the  shed  roof,  and  down  the  grape  trellis,  to  the  ground. 
He  very  nearly  screamed  with  fright  as  he  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  trellis,  and  something  black,  with  glaring 
eyes,  sprang  from  close  beside  him,  and  darted  away  like 
a  shadow,  or  a  cat,  around  the  corner  of  the  house.  At 
the  same  moment,  however,  a  soft  whistle  sounded  from 
a  clump  of  shrubbery  near  by,  and  Harry's  courage  was 
restored  by  the  knowledge  thus  conveyed  that  Nelson 
was  there  waiting  for  him. 

From  Nelson's  neck  hung,  by  a  cord  attached  to  a  ring 
in  its  handle,  the  kitchen  carving  knife,  and  in  his  arms 
he  bore  a  bundle  of  what  he  called  "  stores  for  the  cruise," 
and  which  had  been  made  up  in  his  mother's  pantry.  He 
waited  for  Harry  to  put  on  his  shoes,  one  of  which  had 
been  stuffed  into  each  pocket  of  his  jacket,  and  then  they 
stole  like  a  couple  of  young  burglars  down  the  well- 
known  path  leading  to  the  river. 

It  was  so  very  dark  in  the  boat-house  that  if  Nelson 
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of  anything  was  to  go  to  sea.  In  this  their  fathers  did 
not  think  it  best  to  indulge  them,  as  in  their  judgment 
going  to  school  was.  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  more  impor- 
tant than  going  to  sea.  But  Nelson  and  Harry  were  not  to 
be  convinced  that  they  did  not  know  best,  and  after  many 
grave  consultations  they  determined  to  take  the  matter  into 
their  own  hands,  run  away,  and  enlist  on  board  the  naval 
training  ship  that  they  had  seen  lying  at  anchor  in  the 
Hudson  off  the  foot  of  Twenty-third  Street  when  Harry's 
father  had  taken  them  to  New  York  about  a  month  before. 

"Just  think,"  said  Nelson,  who  was  a  few  months  older 
than  Harry,'  and  who  generally  took  the  lead  in  their  ex- 
peditions, "  you  only  have  to  stay  on  board  the  Minotaur 
two  months,  and  then  you  get  transferred  to  another  ship 
and  sent  off  to  the  West  Indies,  where  pirates  live,  or  to 
the  Mediterranean,  where  you  may  fall  in  with  corsairs 
from  the  '  barbarous'  coast,  and  so  you  go  sailing  all  over 
the  world,  and  have  all  sorts  of  adventures." 

"Yes,"  said  Harry,  who  was  not  fond  of  his  books, 
"and  you  don't  ever  have  to  go  to  school;  you  only  take 
lessons  in  seamanship,  climbing  masts,  and  making  knots, 
and  belaying,  and  such  things." 

It.  was  very  dark  and  very  still  that  night  when  Harry, 
trembling  with  nervousness,  slipped  out  of  bed,  drew  on 
his  clothes,  climbed  out  of  the  back  entry  window,  over 


had  not  had  a  couple  of  matches  in  his  pocket  they  would 
not  have  found  the  oars  belonging  to  the  Nelly  Sly,  Har- 
ry's pretty  little  row-boat,  in  which  they  were  to  attempt 
the  journey  down  the  river.  At  length  everything  was 
ready  for  the  start.  Harry  sat  in  the  boat  holding  an  oar 
with  which  to  push  off,  and  Nelson,  with  his  precious 
stores  under  one  arm  and  the  end  of  a  lighted  match  in 
his  hand,  was  about  to  step  aboard.  Suddenly  the  match 
went  out,  and  in  the  dense  darkness  Nelson  missed  hi-; 
footing,  stepped  on  the  gunwale  instead  of  into  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat,  and,  with  a  smothered  cry  and  a  tremen- 
dous splash,  pitched  head-foremost  into  the  water. 

"  Oh,  Nelse!"  cried  Harry,  who  had  been  nearly  thrown 
out  of  the  boat  by  Nelson's  mishap,  "where  are  you? 
are  you  drowned  ?" 

"Hush!"  said  Nelson,  who  had  regained  his  feet,  and 
now  stood  in  water  up  to  his  waist  groping  about  for  the 
"stores"  that  had  been  flung  far  from  him  as  he  fell; 
"don't  be  a  goose.  You'll  wake  the  whole  house  if  you 
call  out  that  way." 

That  the  noise  in  the  boat-house  had  roused  somebody 
was  evident  from  the  hoarse  barkings  of  Rover,  the  New- 
foundland house-dog,  who  always  slept  on  the  front  piaz- 
za, and  whom  the  boys  now  heard  bounding  down  the 
path  toward  the  boat-house. 
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"Shove  off—quick!"  said  Nelson,  as,  abandoning  the 
"stores"  to  their  fate,  he  crawled  in  over  the  stern  of  the 
boat.  "If  Rover  catches  us,  we  can't  get  rid  of  him." 

The  Nelly  Ely  shot  from  the  boat-house  out  into  the 
river,  and  Harry  tugged  vigorously  at  the  oars;  but  it 
\\.-is  too  late;  Rover  had  scented  his  young  companions 
of  many  a  jolly  frolic,  and,  determined  not  to  be  left  be- 
hind this  time,  he  sprang  into  the  water  with  a  joyful 
bark  of  recognition,  and  swam  after  them. 

Harry  rowed  hard,  and  Nelson,  as  sternly  as  his  chat- 
tering teeth  would  admit,  said,  "Go  back,  sir!  home  with 
you!"  But  Rover  seemed  to  think  he  said,  "Come  on, 
sir!  in  with  you  !"  and  only  swam  the  faster  toward  them. 

At  last  Harry  said,  "It's  no  use,  Nelse;  I  can't  row 
any  harder,  and  I'm  afraid  the  poor  old  dog  will  keep  on 
till  he  drowns  if  we  don't  take  him  in." 

So  they  waited,  and  when  Rover  reached  them,  Nelson 
helped  him  in  over  the  stern  of  the  boat.  Once  safely 
in,  he  gave  himself  such  a  shake  that  poor  Harry,  who 
was  nearest  him,  received  a  shower-bath  from  the  shaggy 
coat  that  left  him  nearly  as  wet  as  Nelson. 

After  some  trouble,  they  got  Rover  to  lie  down  in 
the  bow  of  the  boat,  and  each  boy  taking  an  oar,  they 
rowed  vigorously  for  some  time  in  silence,  intent  as  much 
upon  getting  warm  as  upon  making  headway;  for  it  was 
nearly  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  two  o'clock  of  a 
morning  late  in  the  fall  is  apt  to  seem  a  pretty  cold  time 
even  to  boys  who  are  not  wet.  The  silence  was  at  length 
broken  by  Harry,  who  asked,  "Do  sailors  have  to  stay  up 
much  nights,  Nelse  ?  and  do  you  think  they  get  very  wet?" 

"  Of  course  all  sailors  have  to  stand  their  watches,  and 
dog-watches,  and  tricks  at  the  wheel ;  but  they  have  sou'- 
westers  and  oil-skins  and  things,  and  it's  only  fun." 

"I  guess  we'll  let  Rover  stand  all  the  dog-watches  on 
this  cruise,  won't  we,  Nelse  ?"  and  at  this  joke  they  both 
laughed  so  that  for  the  moment  they  forgot  that  they 
were  a  couple  of  very  wet,  uncomfortable,  runaway  boys. 

In  the  deep  shadow  of  old  Storm  King  they  met  a  fleet 
of  small  sailing  vessels  slowly  stemming  the  tide  on  their 
way  up  the  river.  These  moved  so  noiselessly,  and  ap- 
peared and  disappeared  so  suddenly,  that  with  their  shad- 
owy sails  they  seemed  the  ghosts  of  old  Hudson  River 
packets,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  boys  avoided 
being  run  down  by  several  of  them.  As  they  narrowly 
escaped  being  struck  by  the  bluff  bows  of  a  schooner  that 
rose  suddenly  dead  ahead  of  them,  and  which  they  prob- 
ably would  not  have  noticed  but  for  Rover's  warning  bark, 
a  hoarse  voice  called  out :  ' '  Why  don't  you  fellows  show  a 
light  ?  Don't  yer  know  it's  agin  the  law  to  be  out  on  the 
water  after  dark  without  showing  a  light  ten  feet  above  yer 
deck  ?  It's  my  opinion  ye're  no  better'n  river-thieves,  but 
yer  can't  catch  the  cap'n  of  the  Nancy  Jane  a-nappin'." 

The  boys  knew  well  enough,  for  they  had  often  heard 
it  before,  what  the  hollow  booming  sound  was  that  reach- 
ed their  ears  while  they  were  in  the  narrow  passage  be- 
tween West  Point  and  Constitution  Island,  where  the 
great  iron  chain  once  spanned  the  river.  It  was  the  beat 
of  the  wheels  of  one  of  the  Albany  night  boats  on  her  way 
down  the  river,  and  as  she  drew  rapidly  near,  the  hollow 
booming  increased  to  a  roar,  echoing  among  the  High- 
lands until  the  air  was  filled  with  it,  and  it  produced  in 
the  minds  of  the  boys  such  a  sense  of  terror  and  impend- 
ing danger  that  they  would  have  gladly  abandoned  their 
expedition  if  they  could  have  been  safely  at  home  again 
and  in  their  own  beds.  On  came  the  boat,  like  some  huge 
fiery  monster,  seeming  to  occupy  the  entire  breadth  of 
the  river  from  bank  to  bank,  until  the  boys  thought  they 
must  be  borne  down  and  ground  to  atoms  by  her.  As 
they  screamed  aloud  in  their  terror  and  helplessness  the 
vast  fabric  swept  past  them,  so  close  that  the  spray  from 
her  wheels  dashed  in  their  faces,  and  left  them  hardly 
able  to  realize  that  they  had  escaped. 

Soon  after  this  a  gray  light  began  to  steal  over  the  sur- 


face of  the  river,  and  a  few  clouds  sailing  over  Bear  Hill 
took  on  a  pinkish  tinge.  These  promises  of  day  were  wel- 
come enough  to  our  two  would-be  sailors,  who  by  this 
time  were  thoroughly  benumbed  with  cold,  sleepy,  and 
hungry.  Five  miles  below  West  Point,  in  the  mouth  of 
a  little  creek  emptying  into  the  Hudson  near  Fort  Mont- 
gomery, the  boys  saw  a  bum-boat  at  anchor  near  the 
shore,  and  they  determined  to  board  her  and  see  if  they 
could  not  obtain  something  to  eat. 

A  "bum-boat"  is  a  sort  of  a  floating  grocery  store,  and 
looks  like  a  big  scow  with  a  low  house  built  along  its  en- 
tire length.  The  roof  of  the  house  is  generally  covered 
with  boxes  and  barrels,  and  inside  of  it  are  kept  all  sorts 
of  goods,  to  be  sold  to  the  crews  of  passing  sailing  vessels, 
or  canal-boats  being  towed  in  great  rafts  up  and  down  the 
river.  The  goods  are  carried  off  to  these,  and  the  trading 
is  done  by  means  of  small  steam-launches,  one  or  two  of 
which  are  attached  to  every  bum-boat. 

The  sun  had  just  risen  as  the  tired  boys  pulled  up  along- 
side the  bum-boat,  made  the  Nflly  J31y  fast,  and,  fol- 
lowed by  Rover,  clambered  on  board,  and  walked  aft  to 
where  a  most  savory  smell  of  breakfast  and  considerable 
smoke  were  issuing  from  a  small  door  in  the  low  house. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


BITS  OF  ADVICE. 

BY    AUNT    MAKJORIE    PRECEPT. 


THE  WAY  WE  TALK. 

VS  you  are  all  studying  grammar,  as  a  matter  of  course 
you  are  expected  to  speak  properly.  Aunt  Marjorie 
is  convinced  that  most  of  you  know  why  some  modes  of 
speech  are  right  and  others  wrong,  according  to  the  rules 
of  syntax  and  of  polite  usage,  but  she  fears,  nevertheless, 
that  you  do  not  always  pay  attention  to  these  rules  in 
your  home  conversation. 

Charlie's  sister  Bertha  asked  him  at  breakfast  this  morn- 
ing whether  he  intended  to  go  to  the  great  base-ball  match 
in  the  afternoon,  and  he  promptly  answered,  "You  bet!" 
Fancy  such  a  reply  addressed  by  a  young  gentleman  to  a 
young  lady  in  the  presence  of  a  refined  family  circle! 

"Ain't  that  lovely,  mamma?"  said  Louise,  alluding  to 
a  white  rose  which  was  blooming  011  the  bush  in  the  win- 
dow. Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  word  ain't  is  so  vulgar 
that  it  makes  your  Aunt  Marjorie  almost  faint  whenever 
she  hears  it  drop  from  pretty  lips,  and  in  the  second  place, 
being  a  contraction  of  are  not,  it  is  not  possible  to  parse 
it  if  you  use  it  instead  of  is  not. 

"I  ain't  coming!"  shouts  naughty  Phil  when  his  bro- 
ther Tom  calls  him  from  the  play-ground  at  dark.  But 
Phil,  naughty  as  he  is.  need  not  break  a  well-known  rule 
which  does  not  permit  a  plural  verb  to  tie  itself  fast  to  a 
subject  or  nominative  in  the  singular.  "I'm  not  com- 
ing," is  what  Phil  meant  to  say. 

A  great  many  of  you  have  quite  fallen  out  of  the  plea- 
sant habit  of  bidding  each  other  and  your  friends  good- 
morning  and  good-evening  when  you  meet,  and  you  say, 
byway  of  greeting,  "Hallo!"  Aunt  Marjorie  confesses 
that  she  never  has  grown  used  to  having  her  boy  friends 
hail  her  in  this  manner,  and  she  always  glances  around 
to  see  whether  they  do  not  intend  the  salutation  for  some- 
body in  the  background.  But  when  Ed  Wells  and  Theo 
Haight  say,  distinctly,  "Hallo,  Aunt  Marjorie!"  she  can- 
not help  returning  the  salutation  with  a  courteous  "Good- 
morning,  boys."  Perhaps  they  expect  her  to  say,  "Hallo 
yourselves!" 

Hundreds  of  people,  when  they  speak  of  persons,  say 
party  when  they  should  say  person.  "I  met  a  party 
down-town,  and  he  told  me  there  had  been  a  terrible 
accident  on  the  Central  Railroad."  The  person  speaking 
should  say,  "  I  met  a  person." 
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Some  of  us  say  nice,  when  we  mean  charming  or  beau- 
tiful or  satisfactory.  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  for  in- 
stance, is  not  a  nice  paper  only,  it  is  an  excellent  paper — 
nice  because  it  is  neat  and  clean,  but  worthy  of  much 
higher  praise  than  that,  as  you  all  are  agreed.  A  nice 
taste  in  the  use  of  words  will  prevent  you  from  using 
nice  except  when  you  mean  particular,  fastidious,  or 
dainty.  "  Grandma  is  very  nice  about  her  caps,"  as  any 
one  may  see  who  observes  the  snowy  bit  of  lace  above  the 
silvery  hair;  but  grandma  is  more  than  merely  a  nice  old 
lady,  which  sounds  too  patronizing  when  one  is  speaking 
of  the  dearest  grandma  in  the  whole  world. 


FALSE    WITNESS.* 

BY    LUCY    C.   LILLIE, 
AUTHOR  OF  "NAN,"  " ROLF  HOUSE,"  "Jo's  OPPORTUNITY,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

SICKNESS  AND  WANT. 

"  TT7HAT  is  that  ?" 

*  I  Agnes  put  down  the  cup  and  saucer  she  was  wip- 
ing, and  looked  at  Margaret.  It  was  a  bitterly  cold  night, 
although  snow  was  falling,  but  mingled  witli  it  were  hail 
and  sleet,  so  that  the  two  girls  in  the  Hofmeisters'  sitting- 
room  did  not  expect  any  visitors ;  but  the  sound  which  had 
attracted  Agnes  was  certainly  a  knock  at  the  door. 

•'It  is  a  child's  hand,  "said  Margaret;  and  Agnes  hurried 
forward,  opening  the  door  and  sending  a  blast  of  cold  air 
into  the  room.  A  curly-headed  little  boy  of  seven  years 
of  age,  Margaret's  special  pet  and  pupil,  stood  outside  in 
the  entry,  his  eyes  bright  and  his  round  cheeks  flaming. 
Quickly  as  he  entered  the  room,  Margaret  detected  some- 
thing unusual  in  his  manner.  His  step  was  languid  and 
his  eyes  looked  heavy. 

"Phil,"  cried  the  invalid,  stretching  out  her  hands, 
"come  here.  What  is  it  ?  You  don't  seem  well." 

The  little  fellow  nestled  close  to  Margaret,  who  lifted 
him  tenderly  in  her  arms  and  let  him  rest  a  very  tired 
head  against  her  shoulder. 

"  I'm  tired,"  the  child  said,  wearily.    "  My  head  aches." 

"It's  very  hot,"  Margaret  said,  soothingly.  "Do  you 
want  to  stay  with  me  to-night  ?"  she  added,  coaxingly. 

The  little  fellow  nodded  slowly,  and  Margaret  beckoned 
to  Agnes,  who  was  standing  in  the  window. 

"See,"  she  whispered.  "Will  you  go  with  the  other 
little  one  to  Phil's  mother,  and  say  I  will  keep  him  for  the 
night  ?  It  is  very  near." 

Agnes  was  glad  of  any  errand  of  mercy,  especially  for 
Margaret;  and  taking  the  other  child's  hand  in  hers,  she 
hurried  down-stairs  and  out  into  a  side  street,  to  the  house 
where  Phil's  father  and  mother  lived. 

Lived  !  Could  it  be  called  living,  Agnes  wondered,  as 
she  made  her  way  into  a  crowded,  dirty  tenement,  in  one 
room  of  which  Mrs.  Finegan  and  her  idle,  good-for-no- 
thing husband  were  sitting  with  some  neighbors.  The 
request  was  speedily  granted.  Mrs.  Finegan  followed 
Agnes  to  the  door,  blessing  Margaret  for  her  goodness  to 
the  "child,"  and  explaining,  with  much  elaboration,  that 
he  hadn't  been  well  for  days. 

"It's  from  running  down  in  thim  marshes,  miss,"  the 
poor  woman  said,  as  if  apologetically;  "but  I  can't  keep 
my  eye  always  on  'em;  sure  there's  siviu  more  of  'em 
besides  him !" 

Agnes  knew  too  little  of  illness  to  understand  just  what 
this  might  mean.  She  had  heard  that  in  spite  of  the  frost 
a  great  deal  of  fever  existed  in  certain  parts  of  the  town, 
but  the  woman's  words  did  not  carry  to  her  mind  any 
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suggestion  of  danger.  Cheerfully  enough  she  returned 
home  and  assisted  Margaret  in  arranging  a  bed  on  the 
sofa  for  the  little  fellow. 

Coming  in  at  five  o'clock  the  next  day,  Agnes  found 
Margaret  waiting  for  her  with  feverish  impatience.  Lit- 
tle Phil  was  unquestionably  very  ill.  Dr.  Clinton's  as- 
sistant had  been  there,  and  the  child  was  to  be  sent  at 
once  to  the  hospital.  It  was  undoubtedly  scarlet  fever. 

Agnes  felt  appalled.  She  looked  at  Margaret  with  ea- 
gerness, but  saw  at  once  that  no  fear  of  contagion  had  oc- 
curred to  her  friend,  and  only  that  very  day  she  had  learn- 
ed that  in  parts  of  Halcom  the  fever  was  raging.  She  did 
not,  however,  hesitate  to  make  the  sick  child  ready  to  go, 
and  herself  accompanied  him  in  the  hospital  ambulance. 

A  special  ward  had  been  prepared  for  the  children  suf- 
fering from  this  fever  and  diphtheria.  As  Agnes  followed 
the  nurse  and  little  Phil  into  it,  Dr.  Clinton's  assistant, 
Dr.  Tabor,  looked  at  her  in  some  surprise. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  he  said  to  her,  when  she  had  announced 
herself  as  Margaret's  friend,  "that  you  do  not  know  how 
contagious  this  fever  is.  Miss  Leigh  ?  Your  friend  Miss 
Hofmeister  told  me  she  had  never  had  it;  yet  she  did  not 
seem  in  the  least  disturbed." 

Agnes  smiled.  "  Oh  no,  "she  said;  "Margaret  is  always 
peaceful  over  everything.  I  do  not  think  she  is  afraid." 

"But  she  must  be  careful,"  he  said,  urgently.  "I 
think  I  will  call  in  a  day  or  two  and  see  how  she  is." 

But  three  days  went  by  before  Dr.  Tabor  appeared.  The 
fever  was  increasing  rapidly ;  not  only  children,  but  many 
grown  people,  had  been  taken  with  it,  and  Agnes  rejoiced 
that  she  had  gone  through  the  disease,  so  that  she  had  no 
such  new  foe  to  dread ;  but  it  was  different  with  poor  Mar- 
garet. Weak  as  she  was,  it  was  easy  to  strike  her  with 
any  disease  so  contagious,  and  before  a  week  was  over  she 
was  in  the  delirium  of  the  fever. 

Agnes  determined  to  care  for  her  friend.  She  banished 
Herr  Hofmeister  to  her  little  room,  so  that  he  might  carry 
no  contagion  to  his  pupils,  and  installed  herself  as  Mar- 
garet's nurse.  Happily  for  herself,  at  this  time  her 
thoughts  were  all  absorbed  in  the  care  of  her  friend;  for 
the  feeling  against  her  had  risen  to  a  decided  prejudice; 
indeed,  to  more  than  that,  since  Mrs.  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Pier- 
son  and  half  a  dozen  other  ladies,  anxious  to  preserve 
their  daughters  from  all  possible  association  with  evil, 
had  decided  to  exclude  Agnes  from  their  firesides. 

"Whatever  it  all  means,"  was  Mrs.  Pierson's  carefully 
worded  decision,  "  it  is  best  to  be  011  the  safe  side." 

But  Agnes,  watching  day  and  night  at  Margaret's  bed- 
side, grieving  as  she  saw  Mr.  Hofmeister's  diminishing 
work  and  saddened  spirits,  guessed  nothing  of  all  this. 
Poverty — not  only  straitened  means,  but  actual  poverty — 
was  staring  her  in  the  face;  and  from  Dorefield  came 
word  before  November  ended  that  her  father  lay  at  death's 
door,  and  she  dared  not  go  to  him. 

Care  as  she  might  for  Margaret's  slender  store  of  money 
and  her  own  fast-failing  purse,  Agnes  could  not  but  see 
that  soon  they  might  actually  need  food  and  fire.  The 
Doctor  came  daily,  praised  Agnes's  skill,  and  gave  her  a 
tonic  to  bring  some  color  into  her  own  face,  but  he  could 
not  minister  to  wants  of  which  he  suspected  nothing,  and 
he  too  had  heard  the  floating  gossip  of  the  town. 

"The  daughter  of  a  murderer!"  he  said  to  himself,  one 
dark,  snowy  afternoon,  as  he  stumbled  down  the  dimly 
lighted,  narrow  staircase.  "Can  it  be  possible? — and  her 
mother  a  strolling  player!  Well!  well!  who  would  be- 
lieve it  ?"  For  by  this  time  the  town  of  Halcom  had  ar- 
ranged Agnes  Leigh's  belongings  in  this  fashion;  what 
had  before  been  only  hinted  at  was  now  openly  spoken,  as 
if  it  were  fact,  and  Mrs.  Pierson  said  she  shuddered  to 
think  how  near  they  had  all  come  to  "taking  her  up." 

Agnes  stood  at  the  window  on  that  very  afternoon, 
watching  the  softly  falling  snow,  while  Margaret  dozed 
in  the  twilight  room,  thinking  over  a  far-away  past. 
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The  picture  this  snowy  scene  brought  back  was  not  an 
unpleasant  one.  It  was  of  a  large,  old-fashioned,  firelit 
room  in  the  house  on  The  Avenue  whose  gates  had  so 
long  been  closed.  She  could  see  herself,  a  tiny  child, 
standing  in  the  window  watching  the  snow-flakes  falling 
in  soft  showers  on  the  stone-flagged  terrace,  and  wonder- 
ing how  soon  it  would  be  Christmas.  It  was  a  beautiful 
room,  as  Airnes  recalled  it.  with  oaken  wainscot  and  dark 
crimson  hangings,  and  near  the  fire  her  mother,  her  pi-nt  \ 
dainty  mother,  was  seated  with  Mrs.  Mostyu.  What 
talked  about.  Agues  could  not  remember.  She  knew  it 
was  her  mother's  school  days  at  Hal  com,  and  Christinas- 
times,  but  that  one  picture  faded  quickly;  others  took  its 
place,  with  the  shifting1  colors,  the  changes  of  an  eventful 
life,  and  for  the  most  part  it  all  looked  to  the  girl  shadowy 
and  dim:  but  was  there  not  always  a,  to-morrow  ? 

Airnes's  tears  gathered,  and  she  dashed  them  away. 
Hope  is  hard  to  deny  to  youth,  but  want  and  surt'erintr 
will  do  much  toward  it.  The  poor- girl  turned  to  look  at 
Margaret's  white  face  upon  the  pillow,  to  listen  to  her 
weakly  drawn  breath.  The  Doctor  had  ordered  beef  tea. 
She  must  go  out  for  the  needful  materials,  so  she  h: 
down-stairs  and  out  into  the  snowy  streets. 

When  the  meat  was  purchased,  Agnes  looked  into  her 


purse  with  dismay.  It  contained  every  farthing  she  pos- 
„  >^rd  — exactly  one  dollar  and  a  half — and  only  that  morn- 
inn-  Mr.  Hofmeister  had  declared  himself  too  ill  to  work 
any  longer.  He  had  said  he  would  go  to  the  hospital  if 
\  JIM'S  would  remain  with  his  child.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  other  course  to  follow;  and  yet  to  "what  would  it  lead  '. 

It  was  snowing  fiercely:  the  streets  were  crowded,  and 
Agues  hurried  through  them,  feeling  weak  and  exhaust- 
ed, and  yet  only  anxious  to  get  home. 

Just  at  Marsh's  door  she  stopped  a  moment,  struck  by 
something  familiar  in  the  face  and  bearing  of  a  lady  who 
was  coming  out — a  tall,  beautiful  old  lady,  with  dark  eyes 
and  a  proud,  sweet  face.  She  was  richly  wrapped  in  vel- 
vet and  furs;  a  footman  held  an  umbrella  over  her  head 
as  she  made  her  way  to  the  luxurious  carriage  in  waiting. 

Once,  for  half  a  moment,  the  lady  turned  her  beautiful 
dark  eyes  on  the  slender,  weary  young  figure,  half  hesi- 
tating, lingering  near  her.  Where  had  she  seen  that  face 
before?  thought  Agnes:  but  her  tired  brain  refused  to 
work  it  out.  The  lady  entered  her  carriage,  and  was  driv- 
en swiftly  away  over  the  snow-covered  roads,  while  Agnes 
hurried  on.  memory  growing  more  and  more  confused  as 
she  tried  to  make  clearer  her  impressions  of  the  past. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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TENTING  BY  THE  SEA-SIDE. 

VNDREW  McINTYRE,  Jun.,  and  his  sister  Pansy, 
were  verv  much  afraid  that  their  summer  vacation 
would  have  to  be  spent  in  the  city  this  year,  and  great 
was  th<-ir  grief  over  the  prospect.  Ever  since  they  could 
rrin.-inlMT.  they  had  spent  at  least  three  of  the  sunmu  i 
months  at  their  grandmother's,  among  the  New  England 
hills.  Now  the  dear  grandmamma  was  in  heaven,  the 
..Id  homestead  had  passed  into  stranger  hands,  and  their 
fall).-r  said  he  felt  so  poor  that  he  did  not  see  how  he  could 
possibly  lake  them  to  any  of  the  sea-side  or  mountain  re- 
s.  MIS.  where  they  would  be  obliged  to  board. 

Their  mother,  to  whom  the  children  went  for  sympathy 
in  their  disappointment,  said:  "My  darlings,  the  prospect 
of  spending  your  vacation  in  the  city  is  one  of  God's  tri- 
als, sent  on  purpose  to  test  us.  He  will  not  make  it  too 
heavy  for  us  to  bear,  and  iu  good  time  He  will  sweep 
away  all  difficulties.'' 

As  the  school  term  came  to  a  close,  and  the  prospect  of 
going  away  seemed  as  dim  as  ever,  impatient  little  An- 
drew cast  many  an  anxious  glance  at  his  mother's  face. 
Although  he  did  not  say  anything,  she  read  his  meaning, 
and  answered  him  with  such  reassuring  smiles  as  comfort- 
ed him  greatly,  and  made  him  feel  that  her  faith  was  still 
as  strong  as  ever. 

One  evening,  about  this  time,  Mr.  Mclntyre  told  his 
wife  that  on  the  following  day  he  should  be  obliged  to 
visit  a  place  011  the  New  Jersey  coast  called  Ocean  Grove. 
He  explained  that  it  was  a  Methodist  camp-meeting 
ground,  and  that  their  Sabbath-school  had  been  especial- 
ly invited  to  visit  it  in  July  to  take  part  in  the  opening 
exercises  of  the  great  Annual  Sabbath-school  Assembly  to 
be  held  there. 

"\Ve  have  accepted  the  invitation,"  he  said,  "and  I 
must  run  down  there,  get  acquainted  with  the  place,  and 
make  all  necessary  arrangements." 

The  following  evening,  when  Mr.  Mclntyre  came  home 
to  a  late  supper,  wearied  and  hungry  after  his  trip,  his 
tired  face  was  radiant  with  such  a  look  as  the  children 
could  hardly  remember  having  seen  on  it  before. 

They  knew  it  meant  something  good,  and  they  besieged 
him  with  questions  about  the  excursion  and  about  Ocean 
Grove;  but  he  bade  them  have  patience  until  he  had  Lie- 
come  sufficiently  refreshed  to  tell  them  a  long  story. 

So  the  children  waited,  and  wondered  what  the  story 
could  be  about,  until  their  father  had  pushed  his  chair 
back  from  the  table,  and  then,  big  boy  and  girl  as  they 
•were,  they  clambered  on  his  knees,  and  begged  him  not 
to  tantalize  them  any  longer.  The  mother  sat  down  close 
beside  the  little  group,  and  Mr.  Mclntyre  began  his  prom- 
ised story  with : 

"Well,  my  dears,  from  what  I  have  seen  and  learned 
to-day,  I  believe  that  you  can  spend  your  vacation  in  the 
country  after  all." 

' ;  Oh,  goody !"  cried  Pansy. 
"Hoo-ray!"  shouted  Andrew. 

"Really,  husband?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mclntyre,  while  a 
little  choking  sensation  arose  in  her  throat. 

"  Yes,  really,"  answered  Mr.  Mclntyre;  "and  not  only 
in  the  country,  but  at  one  of  the  most  charming  of  sea-side 
resorts.  I  have  found  at  Ocean  Grove  the  very  place 
best  suited  to  us.  It  is  inexpensive,  unfashionable,  easily 
reached  from  the  city,  is  delightfully  cool,  perfectly  health- 
ful, and,  above  all,  it  is  a  community  of  religious,  God- 
fearing people,  who  maintain  peace,  quiet,  and  perfect 
order  within  its  limits.  It  is  about  six  miles  south  of  Long 
Branch;  is  two  hours'  ride  from  New  York  by  train,  or 
three  if  you  take  a  steamer  to  Sandy  Hook,  and  train  from 
there.  It  is  a  village  of  pretty  cottages  and  white  tents, 
nestled  in  a  grove  of  oak  and  pine  trees,  with  a  beautiful 
fresh-water  lake  on  each  side  of  it,  and  the  ocean  in  front. 
It  is  laid  out  in  streets,  broad  avenues,  and  parks.  There 


is  a  fine  church,  an  immense  open-air  auditorium  in  which 
the  camp-meeting  services  are  held,  and  an  especial  build- 
ing for  children's  services.  The  entire  grove  is  supplied 
with  delicious  water  by  means  of  Artesian  wells,  and  the 
sanitary  regulations  of  the  place  insure  perfect  cleanli- 
ness. Besides  all  this,  there  is  a  broad  sea-beach  of  clean 
white  sand,  grand  surf  bathing  in  the  ocean,  and  still-wa- 
ter bathing  and  absolutely  safe  boating  in  the  lakes." 

' '  Are  the  roads   good  for  bicycles  ?"  asked   Andrew, 
who  is  an  enthusiastic  young  wheelman. 

"Capital,"  replied  his  father.  "I  saw  several  boys 
riding  bicycles  while  I  was  there." 

"And  can  we  learn  to  row?"  asked  Pansy. 
"I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  could,"  was  the  smiling 
answer.  "And,  moreover,  I  shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised 
if  you  children  could  have  a  boat  all  to  yourselves,  for  I 
(hid  that  for  $10  I  can  engage  a  safe  light  rowing  skiff'  for 
the  entire  season." 

"Oh!"  gasped  the  children,  almost  bewildered  by  the 
extent  of  the  vista  of  pleasure  opening  up  before  them. 

"But,  husband,  can  we  afford  it  all?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Mclntyre,  with  just  a  trace  of  anxiety  in  her  tone. 

"Yes,  my  dear,  I  believe  we  can.  I  find  we  can  hire  a 
cottage  for  the  season,  which  means  until  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, for  from  §150  to  §300,  according  to  its  size  and  loca- 
tion. I  also  saw  large  tents,  with  kitchen  and  dining- 
room  attachments,  in  the  shape  of  tiny  cottages,  to  rent 
for  875  the  season." 

"Oh,  a  tent!  take  a  tent!"  cried  both  the  children,  in  a 
high  state  of  excitement.  ""Won't  it  he  jolly?"  And, 
"Just  think  of  living  and  sleeping  all  summer  in  a 
tent!" 

"What!  do  you  look  forward  to  sleeping  all  summer?" 
inquired  the  father,  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

"Oh  no,  of  course  not,"  replied  the  embarrassed  Pan- 
sy, who  had  made  the  remark.  "  I  only  meant  that  when 
we  did  have  to  sleep,  how  perfectly  lovely  it  would  be  to 
sleep  in  a  tent." 

"And  how  do  you  regard  the  tenting  plan,  my  dear?" 
inquired  Mr.  Mclntyre  of  his  wife. 

"  I  think  it  a  good  one.  It  has  novelty  and  cheapness 
to  recommend  it,  and  but  very  little  furniture  will  be  re- 
quired in  a  tent.  Yes,  I  vote  for  a  canvas  house." 

A  week  later  found  the  Mclntyres  established,  and 
making  themselves  thoroughly  at  home  for  the  summer, 
in  Ocean  Grove.  Their  tent,  with  its  canvas  windows, 
little  canvas  portico  in  front,  boarded  floor,  and  tiny  cot- 
tage in  the  rear,  seemed  to  them  a  marvel  of  airy  beauty 
aud  compact  comfort. 

Last  Saturday  they  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming 
some  of  their  city  friends,  who  went  down  on  the  excur- 
sion to  take  part  in  the  opening  exercises  of  the  Sabbath- 
school  Assembly,  and  with  them  they  marched  in  pro- 
cession through  the  principal  avenues,  with  banners  fly- 
ing, to  the  music  of  sweet  songs. 

A  feature  of  Ocean  Grove  life  that  the  children  es- 
pecially enjoy  is  what  Andrew  calls  "Beach  Church," 
and  what  other  people  call  "Surf  Meetings."  These  are 
the  open-air  Sabbath  evening  services  held  on  the  sea- 
beach  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  foaming  breakers  or 
singing  wavelets  of  the  ocean.  Sometimes  these  services 
are  held  entirely  for  children,  as  is  shown  in  one  of  the 
illustrations  on  page  589. 

Already  the  little  Mclntyres  have  formed  many  plea- 
sant acquaintances  among  the  other  children  of  the 
Grove,  who  call  Andrew  "Good-Morning."  and  Pansy 
"Good-Afternoon,"  because  their  initials  are  A.  M.  and 
P.  M.  They  are  enjoying  all  the  more  their  summer  in 
the  country  because  they  expected  to  spend  it  in  the  city; 
and  if  any  readers  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  choose  to 
call  on  them  this  summer  at  Ocean  Grove,  I  think  they 
will  find  them  having  about  the  very  best  time  of  any  two 
children  in  the  country. 
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HAND  TO  HAND  WITH   A  GRAY  WOLF. 

BY  ERNEST  INGERSOLL. 

I  HAVE  a  friend  up  in  Canada  who  is  an  engineer,  and 
has  spent  several  years  in  laying  out  the  lines  for,  or 
in  superintending  the  building  of,  railways  on  the  frontier. 
He  has  brought  a  good  many  trophies  home  from  the  wil- 
derness, and  can  tell  many  a  story  in  respect  to  them.  One 
of  these  trophies  is  a  wolf-skin,  which  lies  before  the  fire. 

"Where  did  you  get  that?"  I  asked  him  once. 

"Well,"  he  answered,  with  a  comical,  shame-faced  kind 
of  smile,  "I'm  not  sure  I  want  to  tell  that  story,  for  it 
doesn't  sound  very  heroic.  Still,  as  I  do  not  pretend  to 
be  a  hero,  or  even  a  hunter,  and  as  I  came  out  ahead  in 
the  encounter,  I  suppose  I  needn't  hesitate." 

"Was  it  a  fight  ?"  I  exclaimed,  eager  to  hear  a  thrill- 
ing tale  of  some  hand-to-hand  struggle. 

"  Partly ;  at  any  rate,  it  came  within  one  of  it." 

"How  was  that?" 

"After  we  had  stopped  surveying  on  that  railway  in 
northern  Manitoba  last  fall,  with  the  coming  of  the  snow, 
I  staid  in  the  region  a  while  hunting  buffaloes  with  a 
party  of  French  metis,  and  on  our  return  I  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  trap  one  of  the  big  wolves  that 
are  always  hanging  about  a  herd  of  buffaloes  in  the  hope 
of  getting  a  meal  by  dragging  down  some  calf  or  a  wound- 
ed or  very  aged  animal.  These  wolves  do  not  move  in  large 
packs,  like  the  European  ones  that  are  the  subject  of  so 
many  Russian  stories,  but  in  small  family  parties  of  three 
or  four,  and,  perhaps  for  that  reason,  are  generally  very 
cowardly,  so  they  are  not  much  feared  by  the  plains-men 
unless  cornered.  Well,  one  night  we  set  a  steel-trap  close 
by  the  carcass  of  a  buffalo  cow  which  had  just  been  shot." 

"Had  you  seen  wolves  about  ?"  I  interrupted. 

"  No,  but  that  was  of  no  consequence.  The  wolves 
get  so  white  in  winter  up  there  that  they  are  all  but  in- 
visible, and  spring  out  of  the  snow,  at  the  most  unexpected 
times  and  places,  like  spirits.  Their  scent  is  amazingly 
keen  too,  and  I  knew  it  would  be  only  a  short  time  be- 
fore some  wandering  baud  would  discover  the  quarry. 

' '  We  baited  and  set  our  trap  in  the  afternoon,  and  af- 
ter our  camp  supper  that  evening,  it  being  moonlight,  we 
sallied  out  to  see  whether  anything  had  been  caught. 
Sure  enough  there  wras  a  big  fellow  nipped  by  one  foot. 

"As  I  was  a  stranger  and  their  guest,  my  French 
friends  insisted  that  I  should  have  the  excitement  of  go- 
ing forward  and  despatching  the  captive  with  my  rifle. 
Now  I  am  not  a  very  good  shot,  and  I  wanted  to  get  as 
near  as  possible,  in  order  to  kill  him  with  my  first  barrel ; 
so  I  walked  up  to  within  twenty  yards  of  the  trap.  Even 
this  did  not  quite  satisfy  me,  however,  and  I  was  going  on 
a  few  paces  further,  when,  to  my  amazement,  he  suddenly 
sprang  forward,  broke  the  chain  of  the  trap,  and  drag- 
ging it  along  with  him,  came  bounding  toward  me,  with 
open  jaws  and  the  angry  howl  of  a  wild  beast  at  bay. 

"The  hero  and  sportsman  I  have  spoken  of  would 
have  coolly  dropped  the  brute  in  his  tracks,  no  doubt; 
but  I  confess  that  I  was  so  startled  and  frightened  that  I 
dropped  my  gun,  and  would  certainly  have  run  if  he 
hadn't  been  upon  me  almost  before  I  could  turn  around. 
I  had  just  wits  enough  left  to  remember  my  belt  knife, 
snatch  it  from  the  sheath  hanging  by  my  side,  and  hold  it 
before  me  in  a  trembling  hand  with  a  confused  sort  of  hope 
that  the  wolf  might  run  against  it  and  so  kill  himself. 

"Just  what  happened  then  I  hardly  know,  but  I  saw 
the  beast  spring  as  if  into  my  face,  heard  a  rifle  crack 
right  at  my  ear,  and  when  the  smoke  cleared  away  there 
was  the  wolf  lying  just  at  my  feet,  with  a  bullet  through 
his  shoulder,  and  a  stab  in  his  breast. 

"  It  wTas  a  fearful  shock,  and  I  am  not  sure  I  enjoy 
even  looking  at  the  skin,  which,  as  you  see,  shows  the 
hole  where  the  Frenchman's  bullet  entered,  and  so  saved 
me  a  good  mauling,  if  not  a  miserable  death." 


MR.  THOMPSON  AND  THE  CRAB. 

BY  ALLAN  FORMAN. 

THOMPSON  was  lying  in 
the  stern  of  his  boat,  one 
warm  morning  last  sum- 
mer, thinking  of  nothing 
in  particular,  and  was  just 
dropping  off  into  a  doze, 
when  his  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  a  crab  partially 
concealed  under  a  bit  of 
sea -weed  in  the  water. 
The  crab  was  slowrly  wav- 
ing its  claws  back  and  forth  and  hitching  from  side  to  side 
with  a  sort  of  rhythmic  motion,  as  if  performing  some  sort 
of  a  dance  in  time  to  imaginary  music.  Mr.  Thompson 
watched  its  antics  for  some  moments,  and  finally  muttered, 
"  What  on  earth  is  the  thing  doing  ?" 

The  crab  paused  for  a  moment,  and  said,  snappishly, 
"I'm  not  a  thing,  and  I'm  doing  nothing  011  earth;  I'm 
shedding  in  the  water." 

"Shedding?"  queried  Mr.  Thompson. 

"Yes,  shedding.  What  do  you  do  when  your  clothes 
are  too  small  for  you  ?"  said  the  crab. 

"I  get  some  that  are  big  enough,"  replied  Mr.  Thompson, 
mildly,  heaving  a  sigh  as  he  thought  of  his  tailor's  bill. 

"Well,  Jshed,"  said  the  crab,  resuming  his  mystic  dance. 

Mr.  Thompson  leaned  a  little  further  over  the  edge  of 
the  boat,  and  watched  the  operation.  The  upper  shell 
slowly  began  to  separate  from  the  lower  at  the  back,  and 
small  triangular  cracks  appeared  in  the  large  claws. 

"Why,  your  shell  is  bursting  at  the  back!"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Thompson,  in  surprise. 

"Of  course  it  is,"  replied  the  crab.  "What  does 
your  coat  do  when  you  outgrow  it?" 

"It  generally  gives  way  at  the  buttons,"  said  Mr. 
Thompson,  with  a  smile,  as  he  glanced  down  over  his 
ample  waistcoat.  "But  how  do  you  get  new  clothes 
when  you  have  a — a — 

"  Shed,"  interjected  the  crab. 

— When  you  have  shed  your  old  ones  ?"  pursued  Mr. 
Thompson. 

"They  grow  on,"  answered  the  crab.  "Come  over 
here,  and  I'll  tell  you." 

"But  I'll  get  wet,"  objected  Mr.  Thompson ;  "I'm  doing 
nicely  where  I  am." 

"  Take  hold  of  my  claw ;  it  won't  hurt  you  as  long  as 
you  keep  hold  of  me,"  replied  the  crab,  extending  one  of 
his  big  claws. 

Mr.  Thompson  grasped  the  claw  readily,  and  dropped 
over  the  side  of  the  boat.  He  says  that  he  can't  exactly 
tell  when  the  change  took  place,  but  when  he  touched  the 
water  he  was  a  crab — a  big,  well-made,  hard-shelled  crab — 
and  remembers  admiring  the  beautiful  blue  tint  under  his 
claws,  and  the  dark  olive  green  of  his  back,  for  he  could 
turn  his  eyes  so  as  to  see  all  over  himself.  He  experienced 
a  strange  feeling  of  delight  on  touching  the  water,  and  the 
first  thought  that  entered  his  mind  was  that  he  would  be 
obliged  to  pay  for  no  more  clothes,  but  when  he  wanted  a 
new  suit  he  would  "shed." 

"  How  jolly  it  must  be  to  be  a  crab !"  he  murmured. 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  answered  his  new  friend,  evi- 
dently well  pleased,  and  taking  Mr.  Thompson's  remark 
as  a  compliment.  ' '  We  have  our  troubles  as  well  as  other 
people.  Men  try  to  catch  us.  Now  I  have  dodged  your 
net  three  times  this  morning,  and  just  escaped  being  pull- 
ed into  a  boat  by  letting  go  of  a  most  delicious  piece  of 
meat  that  I  was  making  my  dinner  off  yesterday." 

Mr.  Thompson  thought  of  the  crab  that  he  had  failed  to 
catch,  and  said  nothing. 

"Then  while  we  are  soft,"  the  crab  continued,  "we  have 
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'HE    HANDED    THE    UNFORTUNATE    CRAB    TO    MISS    ANGELINA." 


t<>  !»•  cciiiiiiiii:illy  on  the  lookout.  Men  appear  to  be  es- 
pecially anxious  to  get  us  when  we  are  soft.  Do  you  like 
men  when  they  are  soft?"  he  continued,  inquiringly. 

"No.  I  don't,  "answered  Mr.  Thompson,  emphatically. 

"Thai's  funny,"  mused  the  crab;  "yet  you  said  yester- 
day that  one  soft  one  was  worth  a  dozen  hard  ones." 
Mr.  Thompson  ventured  no  explanation,  and  the  crab 
continued,  cheerfully,  "  But,  you  see.  we  have  to  hide  when 
wi-  are  going  to  shed,  for,  besides  the  men,  the  toad-fish  are 
after  us,  and  sometimes  swallow  us  whole."  Just  then 
one  of  the  hideous  toad-fish  swam  lazily  by,  and  the  crab 
shrunk  behind  Mr.  Thompson.  "He  can  see  you  are 
hard,  and  dare  not  toucli  you,"  he  said. 

''  How  long  does  it  take  you  to  shed  ?" 

"  About  an  hour,"  replied  the  crab.  "  It  depends  upon 
the  weather;  we  shed  more  easily  on  warm  days.  When 
we  first  come  out  of  our  old  shells  our  skin  is  as  soft  as 
that  on  your  face,  and  we  are  very  weak  from  the  exer- 
tion, but  quickly  gather  strength,  and  in  about  four  hours 
the  skin  begins  to  grow  rough  and  papery,  like  brown 
pai'i'i-.  and  in  about  seven  hours  our  new  shell  is  almost 
as  hard  as  the  old  one;  we  are  very  thin,  though,  and  are 
awfully  hungry,  for  we  can  eat  nothing  while  soft." 

"  Thai's  the  reason  win*  the  soft  crabs  in  the  markets 
aiv  so  thin  and  watery,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Thompson. 

Fortunately  the  crab  did  not  understand  what  he 
meant,  for  it  said,  doubtfully:  "  Perhaps  so.  I  can't  say. 
1  don't  think  I've  ever  been  in  the  markets;  but  I've  no- 
ticed a  curious  change  when  some  of  my  relatives  have 
ln-i'ii  killed  at  that  time.  The  fat  in  a  healthy  crab  is 
yrllow,  like  the  yolk  of  a  hard-boiled  egg,  and  in  a  paper 
sln'11  it  is  a  dirty  greenish-brown.  When  we  are  first 
hatched  we  are  not  much  bigger  than  spiders,  and  are 
very  lively;  then  we  shed  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
When  we  grow  very  large  we  only  shed  once  or  twice 
in  a  season.  Another  curious  thing  is  that  if  one  of  our 
claws  or  legs  is  broken  off,  a  new  one  forms,  and  remains 


soft  for  a  long  time,  folded  close  up  to  our  body  until  we 
shed,  when  it  conies  out  as  good  as  the  old  one." 

"Well,  that  is  nice,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Thompson.  "I 
think  I'd  like  to  remain  a  crab."  He  suddenly  thought 
of  Miss  Angelina,  however,  and  regretted  his  wish;  at 
the  same  moment  he  heard  a  feminine  scream,  and  real- 
ized that  he  was  lying  in  the  water. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Thompson  is  drowned!"  shrieked  Miss  An- 
gelina, rushing  to  the  bank,  and  pulling  Mr.  Thompson 
out  of  the  water  before  he  fairly  knew  what  was  the  mat- 
ter. Then,  when  she  found  he  was  all  right,  only  a  little 
wet,  she  promptly  fainted. 

After  Mr.  Thompson  had  succeeded  in  reviving  her, 
she  inquired,  "What  were  you  doing  in  the  water?" 

"  I  was  talking  to  a  soft  crab,"  replied  Mr.  Thompson, 
with  as  much  dignity  as  he  could  assume  under  the  dis- 
advantages of  a  very  wet  alpaca  duster. 

"I  can't  believe  it.  You  must  have  been  dreaming," 
said  Miss  Angelina,  briskly. 

"But  there  is  the  soft  crab."  urged  Mr.  Thompson, 
pointing  down  into  the  water  where  his  friend,  who  had 
in  the  mean  time  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  his  shell,  was 
lying  in  the  first  exhaustion  and  helplessness  of  softness. 

"Oh,  isn't  he  a  beauty!"  exclaimed  Miss  Angelina. 
"Do  get  him  for  me.  You  know  I'adore  soft  crabs." 

Mr.  Thompson  felt  guilty,  almost  like  a  cannibal,  as 
he  stooped  down  to  catch  his  friend.  But  Miss  Ange- 
lina's word  was  law  with  him,  and  reaching  down  into 
the  water,  he  handed  the  unfortunate  crab  to  Miss  Ange- 
lina. All  the  way  back  to  the  house  that  young  lady 
commented  admiringly  upon  the  softness  of  its  shell  and 
its  plumpness  and  weight.  But  Mr.  Thompson  insists 
that  he  could  see  an  accusing  look  in  the  poor  creature's 
eyes  when  she  announced  her  intention  of  having  it  fried 
for  lunch.  For  his  own  part.  Mr.  Thompson  remember- 
ed his  wish  that  he  might  always  remain  a  crab,  and 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  the  fate  he  had  escaped. 


JULY  13,  1886. 
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JVW  Wil<e  i.S  Famous  ,  you  will  see, 
.At  pourind    cup^    oP   ft-aorant   tea; 
That  is,  woufil   be    iP  all   her  due       -., 
"Were   dealt     to  her-:  But  Uf"  ett5  true 
Were    Fortune    not  ^o    KckJe,  you  , 
*And    maybe      I ,  \vere     Famous    too, 
Time    out   oP    mind. 


The    tea  was    drawn  at  Pour  For    three 
(My    "Wipe    op  course,  and    you,  and   me) 
Ana    pleasant     chat     bedan  to   flow 
With    easy    z-e^t  ,   just   ax  you  know 
It    will     in  such    a    bright      trio: 
The     dainty    CupS    \vere     passed  — 

\Vhen    lo! 

'^VVy  dear,  look,  here"' 
"Wife   -raid,'*!    See  „ 

I    Ka>re    not  poured,   a  cup    for  me 


'W  * 1 1 
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•LOOK  OUT!    HERE  COMES  A  BIG  ONE!" 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

Li-i'iow,  Rol-TH  SHROPSHIRE,  ENGLAND.  Jtfay  27, 1SS6. 

MY  IIKMI  POSTMISTRESS,— I  am  a  girl  living  in  a 

i.iv ny  little  town  near  Wales,  once  its  capital, 

situated  mi  the  river  Teme.  a  tributary  of  the 

,,       We    had   a  most   frightful  flood   this 

in  mth,  so  thinking  that  it    may  interest   the 

readers  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  I  am 

going  tn  try  and  describe  it. 

It  was  so  great  that  even  the  oldest  inhabitant, 
an  i, Id  lady  over  ninety  years  "Old;  does  not  re- 
member any  flood  like  it.  Houses,  hay-stacks, 
men  children,  cows,  horses,  sheep,  pigs,  and 
f,.«  la  were  whirled  down  the  stream  at  the  rate 
of  thirty  miles  per  hour. 

About  11  P.M.  on  Thursday,  the  13th  of  May,  the 
water  owing  to  the  steady  four  days'  rain,  began 
i  lly.  It  rose  so  quickly  that  at  five 
o'clock  on  Friday  morning  the  water  was  ten 
feet  above  its  ordinary  height.  Between  5  and  6 
A  \i  .  twn  dead  men  floated  down,  and  five  cows, 
six  rah  >••<.  fourteen  sheep,  and  dozens  of  pigs  and 
fowls  fallowed  din-ing  the  day. 

Higher  and  higher  rose  the  water,  as  it  swirled 
along  like  an  angry  horse,  bearing  on  its  yellow 
crest  the  debris  of  walls,  houses,  palings,  trees, 
and  other  things  which  its  violence  had  torn 
away.  A  beautiful  chest  of  drawers  and  a  really 
splendid  carved  oak  clock  were  seen.  People 
near  the  water— and  some  did  not  live  five  yards 
from  it— were  in  their  attics,  and  even  then,  in 
some  cases,  the  water  was  over  the  floor. 

About  11  A.M.  the  water  began  to  abate,  but  it 
\  rj  -low.  All  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  I 
may  say  the  week,  people  were  in  a  frenzy  of 
excitement.  Our  good  Mayor  called  a  Council 
meeting,  and  a  subscription  was  raised  to  help 
those  in  distress.  He  had  a  raft  put  together, 
and  a  boat  was  also  found,  and  with  these  and 
several  ladders  they  rescued  the  poor  frightened 
peo] 

But  when  the  water  had  fully  subsided,  the 
mischief  done  by  its  angry  violence  was  found  to 
be  double  what  was  expected.  Two  railway 
bridges  were  washed  away  and  a  road  bridge 
rendered  unsafe.  A  tan -yard  had  been  de- 
spoiled, and  there  was  not  a  bit  of  bark  or  a 
drop  uf  the  tan  liquor  left.  The  loss  in  Lndlow 
alone  is  bet  ween  three  and  four  thousand  pounds. 
I  think  everybody  ought  to  be  sorry  for  a  miller 
\vhi>  has  lost  between  two  and  three  hundred 
sacks  of  corn. 

I  ;  "U  this  subject  I  could  write  much  more, 
but  as  I  have  already  written  a  long  letter,  I  will 
ude  with  best  love  and  wishes  to  the  Post- 
mistress, from  her  little  friend. 

MARIE  ETHEL  C.  (aged  13). 


how  beautiful  it  was,  and  although  we  did  not 
leave  till  midnight,  the  gayety  then  was  just  as 
great  as  ever.  Your  constant  reader. 

MABEL  D. 


PARIS,  FRANCE. 

I  have  taken  this  interesting  paper  ever  since  it 
was  tirst  published,  and  it  has  been  the  greatest 
comfort  f>  me  during  the  two  years  that  I  have 
been  away  from  my  own  country  and  my  play- 
mat,  -s.  I  enjoy  the  Post-office  Box  especially ;  it 
is  like  having  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  I 
am  quite  contented  here,  for  I  am  gaining  fast  in 
•udies.  When  holidays  come — which  they 
frequently  do — as  one  does  not  work  on  the  feasts 
of  the  Church,  we  go  to  drive  in  the  Hois,  or  have 
lit;l,'  excursions  down  the  river  to  the  ruins  of 
St.  Cloud,  to  the  old  palace  of  St.  Germain,  or 
some  other  interesting  spot.  Last  Saturday 
then1  was  a  grand  Fete  des  Fleurs,  or  Flower 
Festival,  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  It  was  pat- 
ronized by  the  fashionable  world  of  Paris,  and  as 
its  object  was  charitable,  there  were  large  sums 
expended  on  decorations  in  order  to  draw  a 
crowd.  The  park  was  filled  with  elegantly 
dressed  people  in  carriages  or  sauntering  over 
the  beautiful  lawns,  and  the  illuminations  were 
superb.  There  were  fountains  of  golden  stars 
that  seemed  to  spring  out  of  the  lakes.  The 
trees  were  hung  with  orange-colored  globes,  and 
green  and  crimson  lights  were  thrown  over 
everything.  The  sky  was  full  of  rockets.  that 
burst,  over  our  heads,  while  bands  of  music  were 
playing  under  the  trees.  No  one  can  imagine 


I  am  a  boy  of  eight,  and  I  take  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  in.  and  like  it  very  much.  I  like  reading 
the  letters,  and  thought  I  should  like  to  write 
one.  I  live  in  the  town  of  Nottingham,  where 
stockings  and  a  great  deal  of  lace  are  made.  I 
live  quite  close  to  the  Castle,  which  is  now  turn- 
ed into  an  art  museum,  and  which  was  opened 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales  about  eight  years  ago.  I 
often  go  and  look  at  the  pictures.  I  have  only 
one  little  brother ;  we  go  to  school  together.  I 
like  school,  and  I  am  very  fond  of  drawing.  We 
have  a  dog— its  name  is  Carlo— aud  a  canary. 

ALICK  G. 


Cut  each  side  into  a  fringe  one  inch  deep;  that 
will  leave  one  inch  in  the  centre  plain.  Com- 
mence at  one  end  of  the  strip,  and  roll  firmly  and 
evenly  until  yon  have  a  roll  an  inch  or  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter;  fasten  it  firmly,  so  that 
it  will  not  become  loose.  Finish  with  a  bright 
band  one  inch  and  a  quarter  wide,  neatly  and 
richly  embroidered,  sewed  around  the  centre  or 
plain  part.  The  fringed  ends  serve  for  the  pens. 
Before  closing  we  must  tell  you  how  to  make 
people  out  of  apples.  Select  some  very  small 
apples,  pare  them  very  smoothly,  and  insert  a 
small  round  stick,  about  three  inches  long,  where 
the  stem  is :  put  it  in  a  warm  place  near  the  fire, 
where  it  will  dry  quickly.  As  soon  as  it  looks 
withered,  take  the  head  of  a  pin.  and  make  little 
dents  for  the  eyes;  pinch  up  a  little  for  the  nose; 
crease  a  lit  tie  place  under  the  nose  for  the  mouth, 
and  another  little  dent  just  below  the  mouth,  and 
two  on  the  sides  of  the  face  for  the  cheek  hol- 
lows; pinch  a  little  round  place  for  the  chin.  Re- 
peat this  process  every  day  for  about  a  week,  or 
until  the  apple  is  thoroughly  dried.  Sew  on  a 
little  hair  if  you  choose:  stick  black  pins  in  for 
eyes ;  on  the  head  put  some  style  of  cap ;  wind 
the  stick  with  cloth  to  form  a  body;  for  arms, 
fold  some  white  cloth  the  required  length,  and 
sew  firmly  to  the  body.  First  put  on  a  skirt  of 
heavy  writing-paper  doubled,  that  it  may  stand 
alone  when  done.  The  dress  may  be  made  as 
fancifully  as  one  chooses,  or  it  may  be  of  Quaker 
plainness.  Men  can  also  be  made,  only  they  re- 
quire two  sticks  for  legs.  It  is  surprising  what 
a  variety  of  expressive  countenances  a  little  pa- 
tience will  produce.  Now,  boys  and  girls,  let  us 
become  apple  artists  of  a  very  high  order,  if  the 
dear  Postmistress  doesn't  make  ••  pi"  <  ,f  us 

GRACE  and  MABEL  D. 


Here  is  a  practical  letter  from  two  obliging 
girls.  As  many  of  you  are  working,  during  your 
vacation,  for  fairs  and  bazars  to  be  held  in  the 
autumn,  or  are  making  your  Christmas  gifts  in 
good  season,  you  will  preserve  this  letter  for  ref- 
erence : 

BROOKLYN,  New  YORK. 

We  write  in  reply  to  repeated  inquiries  about 
pen-wipers.  We  have  several  kinds,  some  very 
simple,  others  quite  difficult  to  make.  One  is  a 
miniature  boat  about  six  inches  long.  The  out- 
side of  the  hull  is  covered  with  black  velvet ;  the 
bow  is  embroidered  with  a  scroll-like  vine;  the 
deck  is  covered  with  silk  as  nearly  like  black 
walnut  and  oak  as  we  could  get.  aud  is  finished 
around  the  edge  with  fine  gold  cord.  The  hull  is 
filled  with  shot.  We  took  a  bottle  from  an  old- 
fa-hi,  im-d  wooden  inkstand,  and  let  the  nose  just 
come  above  the  deck,  for  ink.  The  mast  is  in  the 
centre,  and  has  one  sail,  and  a  red.  white,  and  blue 
pennant  from  the  top.  The  sail  is  rigged  with 
fine  gold  cord.  The  outside  of  the  sail  is  silk ; 
the  inside,  flannel,  on  which  to  wipe  the  pens. 

Another  is  a  large  butterfly,  about  six  inches 
from  tip  to  tip  of  wings,  made  of  black  and  bright 
red  velvet,  and  almost  covered  with  gold  and 
fatii-y  beads  and  embroidery.  The  under  side  of 
the  wings  is  used  for  wiping  the  pens. 

Still  another  is  a  little  dog  with  three  little 
puppies,  lying  cosily  on  a  round  mat  of  broad- 
cloth, the  edges  pinked.  The  dogs  are  made  of 
the  silk  riivering  of  a  high  hat. stripped  from  the 
frame  We  each  had  one  dog  on  a  mat  for  our 
school  pen-wipers,  but  they  always  had  a  very 
bad  habit  of  straying  away.  One  of  them  forgot 
his  niisn  >•"  entirely,  and  never  came  back,  faith- 
less creature  ! 

A  simple  but  droll  pen-wiper  is  made  by  dress- 
ing a  negro  china  doll  in  two  skirts.  The  doll 
should  be  about  three  inches  long.  Make  the 
tir-t  skirt  of  red  flannel,  pinking  or  notching  the 
lower  edge  :  gather  and  fasten  around  the  waist. 
Make  the  outer  skirt  of  dark  cloth  of  the  same 
length  and  in  the  same  manner.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  have  the  skirts  too  full,  as  that 
would  make  the  doll  too  bunchy  around  the 
waist.  Strap  a  narrow  ribbon  over  one  or  both 
shoulders,  around  the  waist,  to  hide  the  gather- 
ing of  the  skirts,  and  tie  in  a  small  neat  bow  be- 
hind. A  little  embroidery  on  the  outer  skirt  im- 
proves it.  The  inside  skirt  is  for  wiping  the  pens. 

Here  is  one  simple  enough  for  the  smallest 
readers  ;  (  ut  f<  ,m-  pieces  of  heavy  cloth  or  flan- 
nel, two  bright  and  two  dark.  Pink  or  notch  the 
edges  all  around.  Fold  them  evenly  in  half,  and 
then  in  half  again — that  will  make  one-quarter  of 
the  original  size ;  tack  neatly  together  on  the  un- 
der side.  When  all  four  are  finished,  place  one 
light,  one  dark,  ami  one  light  quarter  alternately, 
the  points  :i  ,  the  centre,  and  you  will 

have  a  rele  again.     Tack  neatly  and 

firmly  together  on  the  under  side.  Finish  with 
a  bright  little  pompun  or  button  in  the  centre. 
A  few  stitches  of  embroidery  with  bright  silks 
greatly  improves  this  simple  pen-wiper.  I  omit- 
ted t, ,  sav  that  the  four  pieces  should  be  round, 
and  the  size  of  a  teaeup. 

Another  very  simple  pen-wiper  is  made  by  tak- 
i  ing  a  strip  of  dark  broadcloth  three  inches  wide. 


N«w  YORK  CITY. 

I  have  just  begun  to  take  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE,  and  like  it  very  much.  I  am  ten  years 
old,  and  have  no  brothers  or  sisters.  I  have  two 
dogs— a  pug,  whose  name  is  Smut,  and  a  cocker 
spaniel,  Rob  Roy  Macgregor;  I  have  also  a  cat 
with  a  white  tip  on  the  end  of  her  tail,  and  two 
birds:  and  love  them  all  very  much.  I  had  a  love- 
ly sleigh-ride  in  Central  Park  last  winter  with  my 
grandpa,  and  his  horses  went  like  the  wind,  so 
that  they  almost  took  my  breath  away,  but  it 
was  great  fun.  Hi  looked  like  Santa  Clans,  and 
I  like  one  of  his  bundles,  we  had  so  many  things 
on.  it  was  so  cold.  I  go  to  school  every  day, 
take  music  lessons  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays, 
go  to  dancing-school  at  Mr.  Dodworth's  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  and  have  French  an 
hour  every  day ;  so  you  see  what  a  busy  little  girl 
I  am.  But  I  always'  find  time  to  read  my  YOUNG 
PEOPLE.  HAZEL  B  K. 

P.  S.— I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  have  a  lovely 
little  pony.  Diamond— because  he  has  a  white  dia- 
mond in  his  forehead. 

BRIGHTON,  Sussux,  EN-GLAND. 

I  am  fifteen  years  old.  I  have  a  brother  and 
sister.  My  sister  had  the  bound  volume  of  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  given  her  for  a  birthday 
present,  and  we  all  liked  it  so  much  that  mother 
has  taken  it  in  for  us  this  year.  I  study  French, 
German,  literature,  history,  geography,  music, 
drawing,  etc. ;  I  am  going  to  begin  Italian  soon. 
My  sister  and  I  have  a  German  governess.  My 
brother  goes  to  school.  We  have  a  good  many 
fowls,  some  pigeons,  two  cats,  and  a  pony.  My 
brother  has  some  white  rabbits  with  pink  eyes. 
Part  of  the  year  we  live  near  London,  and  in- 
stead of  going  up  by  train,  we  drive  up  in  a  little 
open  pony-carriage :  it  takes  two  days,  so  we  put 
up  at  Crawley.  which  is  half-way.  We  have  driv- 
en up  and  d'own  three  times,  and  always  had 
beautiful  weather.  We  go  to  London  about  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  come  down  here  the  end 
of  September.  We  have  two  dogs,  one  a  "great 
Dane, "named  Bismarck,  and  the  other  a  Belgian 
setter :  his  name  is  Pitch,  and  he  can  understand 
nothing  but  French.  Bismarck,  the  former,  is  a 
very  playful  dog!  Onedayhetooknpalargpstable 
broom  and  ran  off  with  it  to  the  front  of  the  ter- 
race where  we  live.  Another  day  two  men  were 
going  along,  and  one  had  some  sticks  of  rhubarb 
under  his  arm  :  Bismarck  seized  a  piece  ;,u,i  wetit 
:  off  with  it.  The  man  accused  his  friend  of  play- 
ing him  a  trick,  but  he  soon  showed  him  our  dog 
with  it  in  his  mouth.  I  like  "Rolf  House."  "Two 
Arrows. "and  "Jo's  Opportunity"  very  much,  and 
think  that  the  fairy  stories  are  very  good.  We 
take  in  Little  Folks  as  well :  I  do  not  know  which 
I  like  best.  I  must  leave  off  now.  as  I  am  afraid 
my  letter  will  be  too  long.  But  I  hope  you  will 
print  it:  if  so,  I  shall  be  glad  to  write  and  tell 
you  more  about  Bismarck.  ETHEL  L. 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  am  a  little  girl  of  s,  \ ,  11 
years.  I  go  to  school,  and  study  reading,  writ- 
ing, geography,  spelling,  drawing,  and  French.  I 
know  six  or  seven  French  pieces.  I  like  to  study 
French  very  much.  I  have  taken  this  paper 
since  Christmas,  and  I  like  it  very  much.  My  sis- 
ter and  I  always  look  forward  to  Tuesday  morn- 
ing when  my  paper  conies.  I  always  look  at  the 
Post-office  Box  first.  My  sister  takes  St.  Xir/iolas. 
and  she  used  to  take  the  y/.ut/i'x  i',,i,ij,n, 
think  perhaps  some  of  the  little  girls  who  read 
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your  paper  would  like  to  hear  about  my  dolls.  I 
have  eleven  of  them  ;  their  n;uues  are  Madge, 
Rosa,  Jemima.  Minnie.  Jenny,  Clara,  Harry.  Bes- 
sie, Catnip,  Sarah  Jane,  and  Joshua.  Don't  you 
think  that  these  are  funny  names?  I  have  a 
large  dolls'  bureau  with  three  drawers,  a  table,  a 
chair,  and  a  sofa  that  my  mother  gave  me  on 
Christinas.  I  have  everything  for  my  dolls.  My 
sister  is  writing  this  for  me.  This  is  a  very  long 
letter  for  a  little  girl  of  my  age,  but  I  hope  you 
can  find  room  to  print  it.  as  I  wrote  once  before 
and  my  letter  was  not  printed.  I  must  stop  now, 
for  I  am  very  tired.  F.  N. 

SEWICKLEY,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTIIESS,— I  am  a  little  girl  nearly 
nine  years  old.  My  name  is  Emily.  I  have  no 
brother  nor  sister,  but  I  have  a  little  kitten  and 
some  dolls  to  play  with.  This  is  the  first  year  I 
have  ever  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  but  I 
think  it  is  very  nice.  E.  J.  S. 


Los  ANGKLES,  CALIFORNIA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  am  a  little  girl  eight 
years  old,  without  either  sister  or  brother.  I  do 
not  go  to  school,  but  study  all  my  lessons  with 
my  mother.  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  was  given 
me  by  my  father  for  a  birthday  gift,  and  it  is 
great'company  for  me.  I  am  much  interested  in 
"  Silent  Pete,"  and  look  for  my  weekly  treat  very 
anxiously. 

I  know  an  anecdote  of  a  Chihuahua  dog  (pro- 
nounced Chiwawai,  which  belonged  tomyauntie 
A.  Her  wee,  wee  doggie  Lillie  had  three  puppies, 
which  slept  in  a  box  with  their  mother  in  a  warm 
corner  of  the  kitchen.  One  day  my  little  uncle 
G.  (lie  is  a  big  man  now),  who  was  'very  fond  of 
and  kind  to  all  animals,  brought  a  young  kitten, 
which  he  had  saved  from  being  drowned  by  some 
boy *.  and  placing  it  on  the  floor,  begged  my  grand- 
mother to  permit  him  to  keep  it.  The  cries  of 
tiie  kitty  attracted  the  attention  of  Lillie,  who 
left  her  puppies,  and  going  to  the  kitty,  took  it 
up  gently  in  her  month  and  placed  it  in  the  box 
with  her  puppies,  and  it  shared  their  natural 
food  with  them.  Poor  little  kitty  lived  about 
five  or  six  weeks,  but  being  younger  than  the 
puppies,  who  were  rough  and  playful,  she  had 
n<>t  strength  to  bear  their  romping  ways,  though 
Lillie  would  often  growl  and  give~them  a  hearty 
nip  when  kitty  would  cry  out.  When  kitty  was 
dying,  Lillie  carried  her  to  another  room,  out  of 
the  puppies'  reach,  and  lay  down  beside  her,  and 
seemed  to  miss  her  greatly  when  she  died. 

My  grandmother  says  this  act  of  the  dog  was 
like  real  Christian  charity.  I  hope  you  will  like 
mv  anecdote,  and  that  I  shall  see  it  in  the  Post- 
office  Box.  ELSIE  G.  P. 

A  LITTLE   SQUIRREL. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  squirrel 
named  Dick.  He  was  a  red  squirrel,  with  a  bushy 
tail  that  curled  right  over  his  back.  Sometimes 
he  would  run  along  on  a  fence  rail,  and  when  lie 
stopped  and  looked  up  his  eyes  were  as  black 
and  as  bright  as  beads.  Dick  was  very  fond  of 
nuts,  and  when  it  was  pleasant  weather  in  late 
summer,  when  the  skies  were  deep  blue,  and  lit- 
tle white  clouds  floated  about  like  ships,  when 
the  flowers  were  all  in  bloom,  and  butterflies 
hovered  over  them,  when  the  birds  sung  sweet 
songs,  and  the  crickets  chirruped,  then  Dick 
would  climb  up  the  trees  and  gather  nuts.  He 
would  get  hickory-nuts,  and  walnuts,  and  butter- 
nuts, and  hazel-nuts,  and  pig-nuts,  and  acorns, 
and  carry  them  down  into  his  little  house — a  hole 
in  a  big  tree— and  there  he  would  pile  them  up. 
"  For."  said  Dick,  "  when  winter  comes,  some  of 
the  squirrels  will  not  have  any  nuts,  and  I  can 
share  mine  with  them."  So  when  it  was  cold 
and  dreary,  and  there  was  deep  snow  on  the 
ground,  and  the  winds  blew  shrill,  and  icicles 
hung  on  all  the  trees,  Dick  would  whistle,  and 
the  other  squirrels  would  come.  He  asked  them 
into  his  house,  and  then  he  gave  them  sweet  nuts. 
They  would  sit  and  eat  them  for  hours,  throwing 
the  shells  out  of  the  door,  and  they  were  very, 
very  jolly.  W.  W.  B. 

It  was  very  kind  to  send  this  story  to  please 
our  little  readers. 


MY  CAT. 

A    TRUE  STORY. 

Some  cats  are  very  funny,  and  others  are  not 
quite  so  nice.  We  have  a  cat  that  is  old.  but 
very  comical.  She  would  jump  upon  papa's 
shoulders  at  meals  and  try  to  eat  out  of  his 
mouth.  Once  we  had  our  minister  to  dine,  and 
the  cat,  taking  him  for  papa,  jumped  up  on  his 
shoulders.  He  was  very  much  frightened,  and 
knocked  him  off.  \Ve  all  lauu'ti'-d.  and  lie  laughed 
too.  Almost  every  night  Mr.  Puss  will  come  up 
into  my  room,  jump  on  the  bed.  and  if  I  am  asleep 
he  will  tap  my  face  gently  with  his  little  paw. 
If  I  do  not  aw'ake  then,  he  will  put  his  nose  un- 
der the  clothes;  then,  if  I  woke  up.  I  would  lift 
up  the  clothes  and  he  would  snuggle  down  in 
bed  and  sleep  there  until  morning.  But  some- 
times he  would  sleep  on  my  dollie's  bed.  Some- 
times, when  we  were  at  dinner,  he  would  jump 
on  the  back  of  my  chair.  Once  when  papa  was 
standing  up  carving  the  meat,  he  jumped  from 


my  chair  to  papa's  shoulders,  which  was  about 
three  feet,  and  quite  a  jump  for  him. 

BESSIE  VASSAR  (aged  8  years). 


CENTREVILLK,  DAKOTA. 

I  have  not  seen  any  letters  from  Dakota,  so  I 
thought  you  might  Tike  to  hear  from  me.  We 
live  on  a  farm  of  320 acres.  We  have  seven  little 
calves,  and  two  little  colts  named  Dunny  and 
Nan.  For  pets  I  have  a  large  gray  cat  named 
Tom,  and  a  dog  named  Tip.  Tip  is  a  very  good 
dog  to  drive  cattle  ;  my  papa  can  send  him  near- 
ly half  a  mile  after  the  cattle.  I  am  six  years 
old,  and  can't  do  much  on  the  farm,  but  I  can 
wipe  my  mamma's  dishes  and  help  her  take  care 
of  the  baby.  I  will  send  you  a  few  wild  flowers ; 
we  have  so  many  lovely  ones  here. 

ARTHUR  G.  N. 

Thank  you. 


MAMMA'S   LITTLE  SOLDIER. 

Mamma's  little  soldier 

Is  very  fond  of  play, 
He  whistles  and  he  marches 

The  livelong  day. 

And  when  his  papa  comes, 

He  climbs  upon  his  knee, 
And  whispers  in  his  ear. 

"Play  soldier  now  with  me." 

Then  Willie  takes  his  sword, 

And  papa  takes  his  gun, 
And  then  they  play  they're  soldiers. 

And  have  such  lots  of  fun. 

Then  mamma  calls  her  little  boy, 
And  puts  his  nightgown  on. 

Then  tucks  him  in  his  little  bed, 
There  free  from  every  harm. 

ANNIE  H.  E. 


WETHERSFISI.O,  CONNECTICUT. 

I  have  no  pets,  but  I  live  near  the  cove,  and  my 
father  owns  two  boats,  and  I  go  fishing  nearly 
every  day.  I  do  not  catch  much,  but  some  peo"- 
ple  catcli  a  lot  of  eels,  bass,  perch,  pickerel,  and 
dace.  I  am  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  and  go  to 
school.  I  went  on  a  picnic  twenty-one  miles 
from  Hartford,  the  capital  of  Connecticut,  where 
they  gave  away  lemonade,  and  I  saw  a  rattle- 
snake that  had  fourteen  rattles,  hanging  to  a 
swing  rope.  I  go  over  across  the  river  to  a 
grove  culled  Miner's  Grove,  where  there  are 
swings,  flying-horses,  and  teeters. 

WILLIAM  H.  L. 

I  am  the  eldest  of  six  children.  I  have  two  sis- 
ters and  three  brothers.  We  spent  last  winter  in 
Paris,  and  we  saw  a  great  many  beautiful  sights. 
My  sister  and  myself  went  up  in  the  tower  of 
Notre  Dame.  You  could  see  all  over  Paris ;  it 
was  a  lovely  sight.  My  aunt  sent  the  lovely  pa- 
per to  us  while  we  were  in  Paris.  I  am  eleven 
years  old.  Good-by.  LOLA  E. 

HURNSKY  RISE,  LONDON,  ENGLAND. 

I  am  a  little  girl  twelve  and  a  half  years  old.  I 
have  not  written  to  you  before,  but  as  I  saw  such 
a  lot  of  little  girls'  letters,  I  thought  I  would  send 
one.  I  go  to  school,  and  learn  French,  music,  and 
drilling,  besides  my  English  lessons.  I  take  in 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  The  Girl's  Own  Paper, 
and  Little  Folk*.  I  like  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
very  much,  and  the  story  "Holf  House"  especial- 
ly. I  have  a  little  brother  named  Tom,  and  a  sis- 
ter named  Winnie  ;  Tom  is  nearly  eight  years  old, 
and  Winnie  is  five.  GRACIE  P. 


BOZBMAN,  MONTANA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.  I  was  born  in 
Texas,  and  have  lived  in  Montana  only  a  few 
months.  This  is  the-third  year  that  I  have  taken 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  I  enjoy  it  very 
much.  I  have  wanted  to  write  to  you  for  a  long 
time,  but  was  afraid  you  might  not  think  my  let- 
ter worth  publishing.  I  have  taken  lessons  on 
the  violin  three  years,  and  like  it  better  than 
any  other  instrument.  I  have  only  two  pets— a 
canary-bird  named  Bob  and  a  greyhound  named 
Lufra.  I  found  the  name  in  the  "Lady  of  the 
Lake."  and  as  it  was  a  greyhound's  name.  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  nice  one  for  my  dog.  I  go 
to  school,  and  study  Fourth  Reader,  arithmetic, 
geography,  grammar,  and  spelling.  I  like  to  go 
to  school,  because  my  teacher  is  so  kind.  I  have 
four  dolls,  and  one  is  a  Chinese  doll,  and  is  so 
cute.  META  A.  B. 

LlSMORK,  NEAR   DUNDEE,  SCOTLAND. 

I  once  wrote  before,  but  it  was  so  shabby  a  let- 
ter that  I  thought  I  should  never  write  again  : 
but  I  broke  this  resolution  (if  resolution  it  might 


be  called)  some  time  ago.  My  sister  and  I  have 
taken  this  paper  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  think 
it  delightful.  I  am  afraid  I  am  writing  this  very 
badly,  being  in  bed  with  a  very  bad  cold.  My 
sister  and  I.  with  some  of  our  friends,  have  drill- 
ed with  a  certain  Sergeant  B.  twice  a  week.  I 
enjoy  it  very  much.  Good-by.  MABEL  L 


RIVKLHBATI,  NKW  YORK. 

I  live  in  New  York  city  in  the  winter.  I  am 
now  in  the  country.  I  have  a  large  dog;  he 
knows  a  lot  of  tricks.  I  have  also  a  large  cat, 
whose  name  is  Jumbo.  I  had  two  pigeons,  but 
they  died  last  winter.  FRED  C. 


NKWBURGH,  NEW  YORK. 

I  am  thirteen  years  old,  and  have  taken  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  nearly  four  years,  like  it 
very  much,  and  hope  I  may  continue  to  take  it 
for  many  years.  I  have  been  going  to  Gormly 
Seminary  two  years.  During  the  Easter  vaca- 
tion we  had  a  fair  at  school  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Home  for  the  Friendless,  and  made  8215  19.  I 
have  no  pets  except  a  flower-garden,  which  I 
take  care  of  myself.  I  would  like  to  correspond 
with  some  little  girl  about  my  own  age. 

MIIIIAM  A.  HENRY  (HO  Lander  Street). 


PUZZLES  FHOM  YOUNG  CONTU1UUTORS. 

No.  1. 

TRANSPOSITIONS. 

Guess  the  word  indicated  in  the  stanza,  and 
make  the  other  words  from  the  six  letters  con- 
tained in  the  first  word. 

In  the  nrain  fiflfl  you  U'ill  (tee 
Why  I'm  friend  to  Ah  Sing  Lee, 
And  holt'  much  you  owe  to  me 
For  rosy  cheeks  and  nice  laundry. 

1.  I  made  a  Cardinal  of  Pole. 

2-  Along  Broadway  I  smoothly  roll. 

3.  I  climb  the  heavens  far  out  of  sight. 

4.  I  hideous  make  the  summer  night. 

5.  We  fought  with  Perry  on  the  Lakes. 

6.  Her  tea  with  me  the  gossip  takes. 

7.  O'er  Gothic  aisles  I  spring  with  grace. 

8.  I  copy  many  a  homely  f:ice. 

9.  I  went  with  Greely  and  his  band. 

10.  I  trundle  ladies  through  the  land. 

11.  Brother  am  I  to  trout  and  salmon. 

IS.  Though  cats  I  hate,  I  dote  on  gammon. 

K.  S. 


No.  2. 

HIDDEN  POETS. 

1.  I  sternly  bade  Harry  to  withdraw,  or  use 
words  worth  listening  to.  2.  Are  you  going  to 
the  place  by  land  or  water?  3.  The  dessert  will 
be  composed  of  cakes,  which  are  browning  beau- 
tifully beside  the  fire.  4.  The  teacher  is  so  cross 
that  no  one  knows  how  Elsie  manages  to  please 
her.  5.  The  south  eyrie  is  the  haunt  of  the 
fierce  eagles.  0.  Lucy  will  read  the  chapter  to 
her  aunt.  CHARLIE  B. 

No.  3. 

DIAMOND. 

1.  A  letter.  2.  A  cry.  3.  A  flower.  4.  A  tree. 
5.  A  letter.  SHIRLEY. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  34r. 

No.  1.—  G  uinea. 

Rat. 
E  dith. 
E  ye. 

C  arnatiou. 
E  leven. 

No.  2.— Birmingham.  Newcastle.  Gloucester. 
Cambridge.  Ipswich.  Chester.  Lin- 
coln. Hereford.  Huntingdon.  Salis- 
bury. 

No.  3.— Buttercup. 


No.  4.—       F 

D    t    P 

FIELD 

PLY 

D 


M 

H  O  A 

MOUSE 

ASA 

E 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Dimple  Dodd.  S.  W.  John,  J.  Lane  Johns, 
Walter  Dauphinot.  Frank  Furnatn.  Maud  W.  W., 
Maurie  Norris.  Dora  Atkins.  The  Original  Puzzle 
Club.  Mary  Hay  Kemper.  Miriam  M.  Woolson, 
Beetle.  W.  S.  Peebles.  Leila  Lee.  Harry  Howard 
Hemstreet.  Agnes  C..  Nellie  Matthews.  F.  and  M. 
Fowler.  William  R.  Smith.  Nannie  H..  Helen  Kel- 
logg Maria  Reeves.  Annie  and  Mary  Cox,  Anna, 
William,  and  Charlotte  T..  A.  R.  T..  William 
Rosendale,  Emily  Bush,  Albert.  Canfield,  Q.  R. 
Thompson.  Marjorie  Daw.  Rilla  Forshay.  Adnee 
Vincent.  Theodore  Rockwell.  Francis  Deacon, 
Jeannette  P.,  and  Lizzie  E.  Smith. 


[For  EXCHANGES,  fee  Zd  and  Zd  pages  of  cover.] 
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•is  oo  KINGING  oo  DINNER-BELL:-" 


THE  RAT  AND  THE  RAILROAD. 

YKS,  hi'  was  a  very  wonderful  rat.     Tin- re  tan  be  no  doubt 
about  tliat.     At  the  same  time  we  must  make  allowances 
I'm-  Inin,  for  lie  certainly  could  uot  have  known  what  he  was 
•doing,  or  »  hai  fearful  eonseqneiices  might  result  from  his  awk- 
ward  attempts  to  find  a  hiding-place. 

Thr  .station-master  at  the  little  town  of  D ,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, had  long  been  fretted  and  worried  by  the  rats,  which  had 
established  themselves  ill  whole  settlements  and  colonies  under- 


neath the  platform,  and  in  various  nooks  and  corners  of  the 
little  building  where  he  spent  his  days  and  110  small  part  of  his 
nights. 

The  fact  is  that  there  was  a  freight  depot  attached  to  the 
station,  where  the  farmers  used  to  store  their  grain  whenever 
they  had  a  quantity  to  send  to  market.  This  it  was  that  at- 
tracted the  rats,  for  their  sharp  teeth  enabled  them  to  gnaw 
through  the  bags  without  difficulty;  and  a  good  meal  of  fresh 
wheat  or  corn  is  to  a  rat  what  a  dinner  with  all  the  luxuries  of 
the  season  is  to  us. 

Finally,  however,  the  rats  behaved  so  badly,  they  destroyed 
so  many  bags,  and  scattered  and  wasted  so  much  graiu  besides 
what  they  ate,  that  the  station-master  decided  upon  destroying 
them  or  driving  them  away. 

One  night,  when  he  knew  that  they  had  all  left  their  holes, 
and  were  having  a  tine  feast  in  the  main  room  of  the  freight 
depot,  he  rushed  in  among  them  with  a  party  of  boys,  all  beat- 
ing tin  pans,  rattling  pieces  of  iron,  and  making  the  greatest 
possible  noise  and  din.  The  rats  started  to  fly  for  their  holes. 
But  the  station-master  had  provided  for  that.  Two  or  three 
boys  stood  at  the  head  of  the  staircase,  down  which  they  must 
go,  and  so  their  only  chance  of  escape  was  the  open  door.  Out 
they  flew,  and  the  station-master  ventured  to  hope  that  after 
such  a  scare  they  would  never  return. 

But  an  hour  later  an  alarming  event  happened.  Along  came 
the  midnight  passenger  train,  and,  to  the  horror  and  dread  of 
all  who  saw  the  occurrence,  it  ran  oft'  the  track.  The  engine 
ploughed  its  way  into  the  bank  at  the  side  of  the  road;  the  cars 
swayed  and  bumped,  and  almost  turned  over.  Fortunately  the 
train  was  slacking  up,  or  great  mischief  would  have  been  done. 

What  was  it?  Why,  one  big  rat  in  search  of  a  hole  had 
rushed  along  the  track,  fancying,  apparently,  that  he  was  iu 
some  narrow  tunnel  leading  to  a  splendid  refuge.  He  had 
come  to  the  switch,  shoved  the  loose  rail  aside,  and  thus  ar- 
ranged for  the  wrecking  of  the  train  and  the  loss  of  any  num- 
ber of  lives. 

Had  not  the  train  stopped  at  that  station,  some  terrible 
mischief  would  have  been  done.  As  it  was,  no  one  suffered 
but  the  rat.  He  had  run  so  fast  that  he  had  wedged  himself 
tightly  in  between  the  rails,  and  when  the  train  passed  over 
him  he  was  very  quickly  killed. 
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"FEELING  HIMSELF  SINKING,  HE  DROPPED  THE  BASKET.' 


AUNT  LOU'S  PUG. 

BY    MATTHEW    WHITE,   JUN. 

I  AM  Dick  Plum,  and  the  adventure  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  about  happened  last  spring.  We  had  moved 
down  to  our  country  house  011  the  Kitterstix  River  ear- 
lier than  usual,  and  my  aunt  Lou  Eipley,  my  cousin 
Mabel  Cornell,  and  her  brother  Frank,  were  visiting  us. 
Aunt  Lou  is  a  young  lady,  Mabel  is  eleven — almost  as 
old  as  I  am — and  Frank  is  nine. 
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We  had  been  in  the  country  about  two  weeks,  and  it 
ha.1  ruined  a  good  purl  of  that  time,  so  we  didn't  have  our 
row-bout  put  in  the  water.  But  at  last  one  Saturday 
morning  the  weather  turned  warm,  and  on  his  way  to  the 
station  father  told  Sam,  the  coachman,  that  he  could  get 
Tim,  the  gardener,  to  help  him  launch  the  Lily,  and  left 
permission  for  me  to  take  Mabel  and  Frank  for  the  first 
row  of  the  season.  So  none  of  us  minded  being-  left  behind 
on  Ihe  carriage  drive,  which  at  lunch  mother  proposed  to 
take  with  Aunt  Lou  down  to  Ocean  Pines.  They  were 
going  to  stop  for  father  at  train-time,  and  a  seat  would 
have  to  be  saved  for  him. 

Pink  was  to  go,  though,  but  just  before  the  carriage 
came  mother  found  him  with  a  chicken-bone  under  the 
parlor  table,  and  for  punishment  Aunt  Lou  took  his  best 
blue  ribbon  off,  put  on  his  every-day  one,  and  said  he 
shouldn't  have  his  drive. 

"Now,  Dick,''  said  mother  the  last  thing,  "take  good 
care  of  Mabel  and  Frank,  remember  not  to  venture  near 
the  channel,  and  be  sure  to  be  back  by  half  past  five." 

"  I'm  going  to  row  you  to  the  cutest  place,''  I  told  my 
cousins,  when  we  were  left  standing  on  the  piazza.  "I 
call  it  the  shore  channel,  but  it  isn't  a  bit  deep,  and  mo- 
ther meant  the  regular  steamboat  channel,  out  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  river.  This  other  one  winds  in  and  out  among 
the  sedges  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  house,  and 
we  can  have  no  end  of  fun  down  there." 

"Oh,  Dick, "exclaimed  Mabel,  "then  can't  we  take  Pink 
•with  us?  He  always  feels  so  bad  when  Aunt  Lou  scolds 
him.  And  I  can  hold  him  on  my  lap,  so  he  won't  be  in 
the  way." 

"Yes,  I  don't  care,"  I  answered;  and  so  the  pug  was 
put  aboard,  and  we  swept  off  down  the  river  at  a  fine  rate. 

"Just  wait,  though,  till  we  get  into  that  shore  chan- 
nel !"  I  exclaimed.  "Then  you'll  see  her  scoot." 

And  scoot  she  did,  but  it  had  been  so  long  since  I  had 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  river  that  the  real  cause  of 
this  never  struck  me  till  we  had  got  more  than  two  miles 
away  from  home.  Then  I  suddenly  realized  that  I  must 
have  had  the  tide  with  me  all  the  way,  and  that  therefore 
it  would  be  against  me  going  back. 

"I  must  turn  around,"  I  said,  after  looking  at  my  watch. 
"It's  quarter  past  four  now,  and  we  ought  to  get  home 
before  the  carriage  does. " 

But  I  soon  discovered  that  something  else  besides  the 
tide  was  going  to  be  against  the  Lily  on  the  return  trip, 
and  that  was  the  bottom  of  the  river.  That  inside  chan- 
nel was  now  so  narrow  that  I  had  to  get  Mabel  to  help 
me  head  the  boat  the  other  way.  Then  I  took  to  rowing 
again  with  a  will,  for  I  knew  I  must  beat  the  tide  if  I 
wanted  to  get  back  in  time  for  dinner. 

But  at  last  there  came  a  time  when  I  couldn't  get 
her  to  move.  Bow  and  stern  were  both  stuck  fast,  and 
after  Mabel  and  I  had  pushed  and  pushed  on  separate 
oars,  and  then  united  our  strength  on  one,  and  finally  got 
Frank  to  help  too,  and  then  couldn't  budge  the  Lily  either 
way,  I  just  dropped  down  on  the  seat  and  gave  it  up. 

"  But  what  are  we  going  to  do,  Dick  ?"  asked  Mabel. 

"Oh,  it  isn't  the  doing  of  anything  that's  going  to 
trouble  us,"  I  replied,  laughing.  "It's  the  seeing  how 
long  we  can  sit  still  without  doing  anything.  But  wait  a 
minute,"  I  added,  with  a  glance  at  the  point  where  my 
knickerbockers  ended,  just  below  my  knees.  "  Perhaps  it 
isn't  too  late  to  try  one  more  '  do.'  " 

Then  getting  Frank  to  unlace  one  of  my  shoes  for  me. 
I  set  to  work  with  all  speed  at  the  other,  and  in  less  than 
two  minutes  I  was  ready  to  step  overboard. 

Ugh !  how  cold  the  water  was !  It  almost  seemed  as  if 
some  sharp  steel-pointed  instrument  had  been  run  up 
clear  through  my  body.  But  I  ground  my  teeth  together, 
and  began  to  tug  on  the  Lily's  painter.  Very  soon,  how- 
ever, I  discovered  that  my  feet  had  grown  warm  in  a  very 
queer  way,  and  then  it  seemed  impossible  to  brace  myself 


to  pull.  The  next  instant  I  found  out  what  was  the  mat- 
ter. I  was  sinking  into  the  muddy  bottom  of  the  river, 
which  was  enough  like  a  quicksand  to  make  me-  straddle 
the  bow  of  the  boat  quick  as  wink  to  keep  myself  from; 
going  down  any  farther.  So  that  way  of  getting  our-| 
selves  out  of  the  fix  had  to  be  given  up. 

"And  there's  no  wading  ashore  and  leaving  the  Lily 
either,"  I  added,  to  myself,  as  I  dangled  my  legs  in  the] 
water,  trying  to  get  the  mud  off. 

"  How  long  did  you  say  we'd  have  to  stay  here,  Dick  ?": 
inquired  Mabel,  gravely. 

"  Why,  till  the  tide  goes  down  and  comes  up  again." 

"And  how  long  will  that  take  ?"  she  went  on. 

"  About  two  hours  and  a  half,"  I  replied. 

"Oh.  Dick!"  exclaimed  Mabel,  on  hearing  this,  "then! 
we  can't  get  home  in  time  for  dinner." 

"And  I'm  so  hungry!"  chimed  in  Frank. 

"  And  won't  your  mother  be  just  wild  about  us  ?"  con- 
tinued his  sister,  in  a  low  voice. 

"Can't  you  holloa  for  somebody  to  come?"  suggested 
Frank. 

For  answer  I  pointed  to  the  woods  that  lined  the  shore 
at  this  point  on  one  side,  and  to  the  wide  stretch  of  sedge- 
grass  that  separated  us  from  the  main  channel  of  the 
river  on  the  other.  We  were  quite  cut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  although  we  could  see  plenty  of  houses  half 
a  mile  or  so  away. 

Suddenly  Mabel  burst  out  with,  "  Oh,  Dick,  have  you 
got  a  pencil  and  a  piece  of  paper  f" 

"Here's  a  stub  and  the  back  of  a  steamboat  time-table 
you  can  write  on,"  I  replied,  after  rummaging  in  my 
pockets. 

"Oh,  I  want  you  to  do  the  writing!"  she  exclaimed,  as 
she  patted  the  pug  in  her  lap.  "Write  a  note  to  youi* 
mother  and  send  it  by  Pink." 

"By  Pink  !"  I  cried,  in  rather  a  disgusted  voice. 
"Why,  I  never  heard  of  a  pug  being  taught  to  fetch  and 
carry." 

"  But  let  me  tell  you,  Dick,  "interrupted  Mabel.  "  Don't 
you  remember  the  other  afternoon  when  it  cleared  off  for 
a  while,  and  Aunt  Lou  and  I  took  Pink  and  walked  along 
the  shore  down  this  way,  looking  for  a  certain  kind  of  sea- 
weed ?  Well.  I'm  certain  we  came  as  far  as  this,  so  don't 
you  think  Pink  will  find  his  way  back  to  the  house  by 
scent,  if  we  should  put  him  ashore  here  ?" 

"We'll  try  it,  anyway,"  I  answered.  "Now  what 
shall  I  say  :"  and  I  began  to  write: 


"DEAR  MOTHER, — 


"  AGROUND  is  SHORE  CHANNEL, 

'  HALF    A    MILE    BELOW    THE    HOTSE. 


Onlv  be  sure  and 


"  I  don't  care,"  replied  my  cousin, 
ask  them  to  send  a  shawl  for  me." 

"  And  something  to  eat,"  put  in  Frank,  quickly. 
Then  I  went  on  : 

"Don't  worry.  We  are  not  drowned,  but  have  got  to 
stay  here  till  about  eight  o'clock,  when  the  tide  comes  up. 
Please  send  us  some  sandwiches  and  a  shawl,  and  don't 
be  frightened.  Your  affectionate  son, 

••DICK  PLUM." 

Mabel  said  that  would  do,  and  I  tied  it  very  carefully 
to  Pink's  second-best  ribbon  with  a  piece  of  string  I  had. 
Then  I  picked  the  pug  up,  and  was  just  going  to  drop  him 
overboard,  when  Mabel  caught  me  by  the  arm. 

"  Oh,  Dick,  stop !  He'll  sink  in  the  mud,  and — and  the 
note'll  get  all  wet." 

This  last  was  certainly  to  be  avoided,  so  I  put  the  trem- 
bling dog  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  meekly  in- 
quired how  I  was  to  get  him  ashore. 

"I — I  forgot  all  about  that  part  of  it,"  returned  Mabel. 
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I  looked  at  the  sedgy  bank,  not  three  yards  from  the 
Lily's  gunwale,  and  then  proposed  building  a  bridge  with 
the  oars.  Frank  helped  me  do  this,  but  even  after  we  had 
put  the  name-board  over  the  handle  part  of  the  oars,  the 
pug  would  not  trust  himself  on  it. 

It  was  now  nearly  six  o'clock,  and  really  chilly,  and  I 
could  imagine  mother  walking  up  and  down  our  dock, 
thinking  all  sorts  of  terrible  things  had  happened  to  us. 

"  Mabel.''  I  exclaimed.  "Pink  doesn't  want  to  leave  you. 
You  must  be  cross  to  him.  Give  him  a  slap,  and  say,  '  Go 
lionit',  sir!'  ' 

"But.  Dick."  she  objected,  "just  think  how  cruel  that 
would  be  when  Pink  is  going  to  do  so  much  for  us." 

"I  can't  help  it."  I  persisted.  "You  can  make  it  up 
to  him  afterward  by  stuffing  him  with  chop  bones  all  day 
long  if  you  like.  But,  don't  you  see,  this  is  a  case  where 
little  tilings  must  suffer  for  the  good  of  great  ones." 

Mabel  seemed  to  understand  what  I  meant,  and  having 
put  Pink's  paws  on  the  bridge,  shut  her  eyes,  and  cry- 
ing, "Naughty  Pink,  go  home,  sir,"  gave  him  two  or  three 
light  taps  on  the  head. 

I  was  afraid  they  weren't  heavy  enough,  but  the  pug 
seemed  to  think  differently,  and  giving  a  sudden  spring, 
scudded  across  the  oars  with  a  rush  that  sent  the  name- 
board  splashing  into  the  water. 

"Oh,  Pink's  tumbled  overboard!"  screamed  Mabel. 

"Hush '."  I  commanded.  "Don't  call  him  back.  He's 
off  splendidly  now." 

And  he  was.  After  he  had  got  ashore,  Pink  kept  straight 
on  toward  the  house,  and  pretty  soon  we  couldn't  see  him 
any  more. 

"Do  you  think  he's  got  there  yet,  Dick?"  Mabel  would 
keep  asking,  while  Frank  wanted  to  know  more  than  once 
if  I  was  sure  the  note  had  been  tied  on  tight. 

At  last  it  got  to  be  half  past  six.  and  I  had  just  discov- 
ered that  the  tide  had  turned,  when  Frank  suddenly 
jumped  up  on  the  seat  and  cried,  "  Here  they  come !" 

I  hopped  on  to  the  bow  locker,  and  began  to  wave  my 
cap  and  pocket-handkerehfel,  as  I  made  out  the  forms  of 
five  people  hurrying  along  the  shore  toward  us.  Mabel 
sprang  vp  too,  and  began  to  cry,  ' '  Here  we  are !  here  we 
are!"  in  a  succession  of  shrieks. 

In  about  three  minutes  I  was  able  to  make  out  Sam  and 
Tim  ahead,  one  with  a  boat-hook  over  his  shoulder,  and 
the  other  with  a  coil  of  clothes-line  around  his  arm;  and 
behind  them  was  father  carrying  a  basket  and  helping 
mother  through  the  tall  sedge-grass;  and  then  came  Aunt 
Lou  with  a  shawl,  and  Pink  capering  along  at  her  heels. 

"Three  cheers  for  the  pug!"  cried  Frank,  jumping 
about  in  a  way  that  would  certainly  have  toppled  some  of 
us  overboard  had  not  the  boat  been  so  firmly  settled. 

You  see,  he  thought  our  troubles  were  all  over  now; 
so  did  Mabel,  for  she  began  to  laugh  at  the  funny  look 
that  relief  procession  had  as  it  came  marching  along  the 
shore,  picking  its  way  around  the  marshy  spots  in  the 
sedge.  But  I  had  my  doubts  all  the  time. 

I  kept  them  to  myself,  though,  and  when  they  all  came 
up  and  stood  there  on  the  bank  about  ten  feet  away  from 
us,  I  said  I  was  awfully  glad  to  see  them,  and  asked  if 
they  had  found  out  where  we  were  by  the  note  Pink  had 
carried. 

"Oh  yes,"  exclaimed  Aunt  Lou,  catching  the  pug  up 
in  her  arms,  and  then  letting  him  drop  quickly  when  she 
found  how  muddy  his  feet  were.  "Wasn't  it  cute  of 
him  ?  He  came  panting  up  to  the  dock,  where  we  all 
stood  watching,  half  wild  to  know  what  had  become  of 
you  children,  and  I  saw  that  bit  of  paper  tied  to  his  rib- 
bon the  first  thing.  And  now  I've  forgiven  him  for  be- 
ing naughty  this  afternoon,  for  if  it  hadn't  been  for  him, 
you  might  have  had  to  stay  here  till  dark  night." 

But,  Pink  or  no  Pink,  it  seemed  as  if  we  would  have  to 
stay  where  we  were  till  dark,  after  all;  for  although  the 
boat-hook,  the  coil  of  clothes-line,  and  Sam,  Tim,  and  fa- 


ther were  all  combined  in  one  tremendous  effort,  not  an 
inch  could  they  budge  the  Lily  out  of  the  mud. 

Father  had  already  flung  the  shawl  to  us,  but  it  had 
gone  too  far,  and  landed  just  out  of  reach  among  the 
sedge-grass  on  the  other  side.  Now,  after  they  had  failed 
to  move  the  boat,  Tim  took  off  his  boots,  and  declaring 
that  "the  childer  shouldn't  starve  for  their  suppers"  if  he 
could  help  it,  caught  up  the  basket,  and,  in  spite  of  my 
turnings,  started  to  wade  out  to  us  with  it. 

But  two  steps  were  enough  for  him.  Feeling  himself 
sinking,  he  dropped  the  basket  and  stretched  out  both 
hands  toward  Sam  with  the  cry,  "  Och,  murdher !  it's  the 
haythen  Chinee  are  afther  draggin'  me  down  to  thini !" 

And  there  was  the  basket  of  provisions  floating  off  on 
what  little  water  there  was,  and  everybody  so  excited 
over  Tim  that  nobody  thought  to  try  and  fish  it  out  with 
the  boat-hook  till  it  was  too  late. 

I  laughed;  I  couldn't  help  it,  though  I  was  so  hungry, 
and  I  laugh  now  whenever  I  think  of  how  father,  mo- 
ther, Aunt  Lou,  Sam,  Tim,  and  the  pug  stood  there  oil 
the  bank  for  the  next  half-hour  looking  at  us,  and  we  at 
them.  To  be  sure,  it  was  worth  something  to  have  their 
company,  but  then  it  seemed  so  aggravating,  after  we  had 
gone  to  all  that  trouble  of  getting  Pink  off  with  the  note, 
not  to  have  the  successful  delivery  of  it  do  us  one  bit  of 
practical  good ;  for  it  didn't,  and  we  never  got  a  thing  to 
eat  till  the  tide  came  in  and  floated  us  off  in  time  for  an 
eight-o'clock  dinner  at  home. 


THE  DRAWING  CLUB. 

BY  ALICE  DONLEVY. 
IV. 

DR.  LEE  and  his  three  sisters  were  as  much  interested 
as  Leonard  in  the  Saturday  meetings.  All  gave  cor- 
dial invitations  to  the  children  to  come  after  school  hours 
during  the  week  to  talk  over  the  last  drawing  or  to  discuss 
the  next.  Aunt  Ida  always  praised  something.  If  the 
whole  length  of  a  line  was  not  right,  she  would  point  out 
the  smallest  part  that  was  good. 

"Do  not  discourage  yourself  by  drawing  small  flowers 
too  soon,"  said  Aunt  Ida. 

When  flower  day  came,  the  array  of  lilies  showed  that 
the  whole  Lee  family  had  been  busy  collecting  callas, 
from  buds  to  blossom.  ' '  Look  at  the  Lee  lily  show, "  said 
Leonard  to  the  admiring  members  of  the  club. 

Just  then  Dr.  Lee  came  in, 
bringing  a  plant  potted  with  its 
native  earth  around  its  roots,  in 
an  old  tomato  can. 

"  Oh,  Doctor,  where  did  you  get 
that  jack-in-the-pulpit  ?"  inquired 
Edith. 

"A  patient  of  mine  who  lives 
in  the  woods  seiit  this  by  mail,  at 
my  request,"  answered  Dr.  Lee. 
"  I  knew  how  anxious  you  are  to 
draw  flowers." 

"I'll  ask  my  Florida  cousin  to 
send  the  club  some  orange  blos- 
soms," said  Dora. 

"This  is  not  a  lily  show,"  said 
Dr.  Lee,  looking  at  the  jack-iii- 
the-pulpit.  ' '  as  Leonard  was  chris- 
tening it  when  I  came  in.  Leon- 
ard's aunts  tried  to  select  for  this 
drawing  meeting  specimens  of  a 
flower  nearest  like  a  leaf  during 
its  various  stages  of  growth.  Aunt 
Ida  has  placed  the  unfolded  leaf 
and  the  unfolded  developed  flower 
side  by  side.  Look  with  your  eyes  CALLA-LILY  BUD. 
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EOSA'S  UNFOLD- 
[NQ    BUD. 


lialf  shut,  arid  you  will  see  the  likeness  ] 
gradually.  At  first  the  bud  seems  like 
a  swelling  of  the  stem.  Both  leaf  and 
flower  buds  taper  to  a  point.  The  stem 
is  a  very  important  part  of  most  plants. 
Slender  as  stems  are,  comparatively,  I 
advise  you  to  draw  a  line  (to  serve  as 
an  imaginary  centre)  through  stem 
and  bud  and  flower.  Then  draw  the 
real  outlines  both  sides  of  this  imagi- 
nary line.  This  method  will  prevent 
the  flower  from  looking  patched  on. 
Growth  is  gradual.  Lines  to  express 
a  growing  plant  should  be  curved. 
These  curves  should  be  nearer  to  a 
straight  line  than  a  part  of  a  circle. 
Double  curves  will  give  your  plant  a 
'broken-back1  appearance." 

For  several  reasons  Leonard  was 
very  popular.  He  liked  to  help.  He 
could  use  his  hands,  and  was  always 
glad  to  meud  a  kite  or  make  a  boat. 
Up  in  the  garret  he  had  a  work-shop 
that  had  already  become  a  resort  for 
boys  on  rainy  Saturday  afternoons.  As 
Leonard  liked  company,  he  never  com- 
plained of  the  weather.  All  boyish 
sports  were  impossible  for  him.  He 
could  not  run,  or  skate,  or  jump,  for  he 
had  been  lame  from  infancy.  Dr.  Lee 


had  drilled  the  idea  thor- 
oughly into  Leonard's 
head  that  there  was  as 
much  bravery  in  the  en- 
durance of  physical  pain 
as  in  the  risk  of  a  fall  or 
a  bruise. 

As  Leonard's  aunts  had 
read  to  him  since  his  ear- 
ly appetite  for  stories  had 
shown  itself,  and  as  he 
had  a  good  memory  for 
the  principal  points  of  a 
historical  event  (though 
he  could  not  quote  a 
line),  he  was  very  willing 
and  able  to  help  his  cous- 
ins and  other  girls  with 
that  weekly  bugbear,  the 
school  composition.  In 
his  work-shop  there  was 
an  illustrated  dictionary, 
an  encyclopaedia,  and  a 
score  of  classified  picture 


CALLA-LILT. 


JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT. 

scrap-books.  For  instance, 
one  was  black  and  white 
and  colored  pictures  of  the 
animals  that  school -boys 
find  "too  numerous  to 
mention."  Another  was 
devoted  to  birds.  A  third 
was  filled  with  tools  of 
all  countries  and  of  all 
ages.  Instead  of  destroy- 
ing. Leonard's  energy  had 
been  conducted  into  ac- 
quiring property. 

His  aunt  Ida  had  sug- 
gested them,  but  Leonard 
had  made  the  wooden  sup- 
porters that  held  up  the 


^^^^^^  colored  backgrounds  behind  the  flow-ii 

^^k^^^^^  ers.      The  wood  was  a  foot  high,  and 

^^        ^^^^^        eight  inches  broad,  and  half  an  inch 

^B  ^^^     thick.      A  quarter  of  an   inch  froml 

•  ^f      each  upper  corner  were  two   screw 

•I  m        hooks.     The  backgrounds  were  of  pa- 

/M         per-muslin.  such  as  is  used  for  dress1 
f          linings,  hemmed  all  round.  The  pieces' : 
£          U  of  muslin  were  the  same  size  as  theiij 

wooden  supporters,  and  had  two  brass 
•j         m  rings  sewed  to  opposite  corners,  so  as 

%      I  to  easily  fit  on  the  screw  hooks.    The 

1    •  supporters  had  each  one  wooden  leg 

1    I  secured  by  a  hinge. 

The     muslin     backgrounds     werell 

LEONARD'S  LILT.        wrong  side  out.     This  was  to  avoid 
the  glaze  of  the  right  side  hurting  the 

eyes.     Aunt  Ida  had  selected  and  made  the  backgrounds, 
and  had  arranged  the  lilies  an  hour  before  the  club  met. 
Every  background  was  different  in  col- 
or— white,  lemon,  orange,  rose,  garnet, 
beet-color,  gray,  lilac,  black.    The  white 
background  was  nearest  the  window, 
and  in  front  of  it  the  greenish-yellow 
bud. 

"This  is  easy,"  said  Dora,  as  she  be- 
gan to  draw. 

"The  contrast  in  color  helps  us  to 
see  the  form  better,"  explained  Clarita. 

"  These  backgrounds  certainly  help, " 
agreed  Marian. 

"Drawing  a  white  flower  against  a 
white  wall  is  like  having  your  dinner 
all  ice-cream,"  said  Edith. 

Next  to  the  fullest  blown  calla,  and 
like  it  arranged  against  a  black  back- 
ground, was  a  white  piece  of  paper 
folded  cornucopia  fashion.  The  point- 
ed end  was  stuck  in  a  bottle  of  water. 
The  quiet  sisters  talked  about  it  in  a 
low  tone  to  each  other — they  were  sure 
it  meant  something.  At  last  the  elder 
left  her  seat  and  stood  behind  Leonard, 
who  was  drawing  one  of  the  straight- 
est  lilies  in  the  room. 

"Mirabel,  do  you  want  anything?" 
asked  Leonard. 

"Sister  and  I  want  to  know  if  the 
white  paper  in  the  bottle  is  a  sign  of 
something  we  ought  not  to  do  ?"  asked 
Mirabel. 

"  Oh  no;  it  is  only  a  silent  hint  from  Aunt  Ida  to  bloc! 
out  the  calla  lily   with  straight   lines  before   trying  U 
get  the  curves,"  answered 
Leonard. 

' '  It  looks  as  if  it  was  put 
there  on  purpose  for  some- 
thing,''continued  Mirabel, 
still  in  the  same  low  tone. 

' '  I  am  glad  you  thought 
about  it,  Mirabel,"  said 
Norman. 

"Do  you  see,"  said  Cla- 
rita, "the  jack-in-the-pul- 
pit  has  a  comical  likeness 
to  the  calla?  That  must 
be  the  reason  the  Doctor 
sent  for  it.  Look !  the  lily 
spreads  its  flower  tip  back 
— Jack  folds  the  tip  over." 

"  I'll  try  Jack,"  said 
Norman. 

All  the  club  except  Cla- 
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CLARITA'S    CONTRAST. 
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rita  drew  the  lily  too  large ;  they  were 
delighted  to  find  that  the  lily  could 
be  drawn  with  so  few  lines.  Marion, 
who  was  acknowledged  to  make  the 
best-fitting  dolls'  dresses  in  her  school, 
suggested  that  the  drawings  be  "  taken 
in."  Leonard  and  Norman  looked 
puzzled.  Clarita  understood.  Marion 
was  only  applying  what  she  had  done 
with  her  needle  and  thread  (when  mak- 
ing a  larger  garment  fit  a  smaller  doll) 
to  the  large  flower  drawing. 

So  Clarita  and  Marion  both  explain- 
ed: the  present  outline  was  to  be  con- 
sidered like  a  basting  thread,  and  the 
real  outline  was  to  be  drawn  farther 
inside  all  around,  "just  like  taking  in 
the  seam  of  a  dress." 

"  Now  comes  the  comfort  of  a  back- 
ground!'' exclaimed  Leonard.  "You 
can  work  over  the  first  lines  very 
black,  and  make  a  dark  background." 

Several  tried  this  plan,  making  a 
coal-black  ridge  around  the  lily  bud. 
All  were  pleased  at  the  prospect  of 
saving  "rubbing  out,"  which  is  as  try- 
ing to  the  patience  as  it  is  to  the  paper. 


"My  drawing  is  clean  enough  to 
please  my  mother,"  said  Dora,  as  the 
meeting  broke  up. 

"  All  the  flowers  look  white  to-day," 
said  Edith. 

By  contrast  with  the  white  back- 
ground, this  was  true.  None  of  the 
club  noticed  that  by  repeating  the  shape 
of  the  outline  in  solid  black  fas  Edith 
and  Dora  did  around  the  lily  bud  and 
leaf),  the  object  looks  as  if  it  were  com- 
ing out  of  a  hole. 

However,  they  went  away  feeling 
that  this  meeting  had  taught  them  how 
to  work  quicker,  and  that  next  time 
they  could  work  better.  This  was  a 
step  forward. 

Before  the  members  of  the  club  sep- 
arated, Leonard  asked  them  to  let  him 
keep  the  various  studies  of  the  lilies 
and  jack-in-the-pulpit,  in  order  that  he 
might  place  them  among  his  treasures 
in  his  attic  room.  This  they  consented 
to,  thinking  that  it  would  be  vei-y  inter- 
esting to  compare  these  early  efforts 
with  the  work  they  would  accomplish  a  year  or  so  later,  and 
thus  the  drawings  come  to  be  used  to  illustrate  this  article. 


DORA'S    BUD. 


THE    NESTLING    AND   THE   BUTTERFLY.— BY  MARGARET  DELAND. 


rpHROUGH  the  sunny  summer  sky 
_L    Came  a  sailing  butterfly — 
Wings  that  seemed  with  jewels  set, 
Gleams  of  rose  and  violet, 
Bars  of  black  in  velvet  fold, 
Bright  with  glints  of  dusky  gold — 
Dancing  through  the  sweet  sunshine, 
Glad  with  clover's  ruddy  wine, 
Stopping  just  to  gayly  sip 
A  wild  pansy's  purple  lip, 
Or  to  softly  swing  and  rest 
On  an  apple  blossom's  breast. 


Or  to  steal  the  fluffy  gold 
That  the  buttercups  do  hold, 
Or  to  watch  the  blossoming  grass 
Ripple  when  the  light  winds  pass, 
But  still  sailing  on  and  on 
Till  she  finds  the  sunshine  gone. 
Frightened  then  by  fading  light 
And  the  softly  gathering  night, 
She  would  chase  the  flying  day. 
So  she  stops  to  ask  the  way — 
Lights  upon  a  swinging  nest. 
"Right  or  left?  which  way  is  west?' 


And  the  young  bird  answers  low: 

"On  toward  the  sunset's  glow. 

But  just  say,  before  you  fly, 

Is  it  beautiful— the  sky? 

Shall  I  see  it,  do  you  know? 

Tell  me  that  before  you  go." 

So,  ere  her  bright  wings  she  spread, 

Tliis  is  what  she  softly  said: 

"Yes,  oh  yes.     On  some  glad  dawn. 

When  night's  stars  are  dimmed  and  gone, 

Look  straight  up  to  the  blue  sky, 

Fearless  spread  your  wings,  then — fly. ' 
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•-AYILYUM  NYCE"  AGAIN. 

IT  seems  from  the  letter  which  we  print  below  that  Mr. 
|;uuner's   story,  "Wilyum   Nyce's  Earthquake."  has 
.•(1  a  little  private  earthquake  in  a  respectable  family. 
Master  Thomas  J.  Thompson  is  a  little  hard  on  Mr.  Bun- 
ner.     That  gentleman  told  the  story  simpl.v   to  amuse 

our  readers,  and  not  to  instruct  them  in  the  s <    of 

.•:ii-ihc|'.i:ikes.  Besides,  Master  Thompson  did  not  follow 
W  i  1  y  u  1 1 1  Nyce's  plan  strictly.  If  the  former  had  waited  un- 
til IIP  had  dug  the  hole  thirty  feet  deep  before  charging  it, 
u  e  1'i-el  certain  that  the  accident  would  not  have  occurred. 
I,,  u;  gin. — i'm  a  little  boy,  au<l  I  think  it'.s  mean  for  a  big 
man  like  Mr.  Runner  to  be  getting  me  into  trouble.  The  way  j 
ii  happened  was  this:  My  uncle,  Mr.  John  Thompson, -whom  that 
Mr.  Forman  writes  about— and  I  think  he  might  be  in  better 
business  than  making  fun  of  Uncle  John,  who  is  ^m.  rally  a 
nice  man  -he  sends  me  the  paper.  He  came  out  to  our  house  to 
spend  tin-  Fourth  of  July,  and  when  he  came  lie  gave  me  two  j 
dollars  to  spend  for  lire-works  to  keep  the  Fourth  with.  Now 
I'd  been  reading  about  Wilyum  Nyce's  Earthquake,  and  I  thought 
it  would  be  a  j;ood  thing  to  make  some  money  and  help  papa  to 
yet  rii-h.  and  then  we  could  make  all  our  own  kerosene  too.  So 
T  spent  must  of  the  money  for  gunpowder,  except  seventy  cents 
that  I  bought  some  fire-crackers  and  some  chasers  with.  I  work- 
ed all  tin- morning  to  dig  the  hole;  and  Miss  Angelina,  who  was 
.mi  to  visit  mother  when  Uncle  John  came,  said,  "Gracious! 
what  makes  that  boy  so  quiet?"  because  I  only  set  off  three 
parks  of  crackers  all  the  moruiug.  I  could  not  dig  a  hole  thirty 
feel  deep,  because  I  didn't  have  time,  and  my  hands  got  bliMcr- 
cd.  ami  the  dirt  was  so  hard  that  I  couldn't  make  the  shovel  c.-0 
do«  n.  so  I  had  to  cut  it  with  the  carving-knife,  and  Bridget  was 
iisinn  the  l>ig  one,  and  said,  "Arrali !  go  'way  wid  yez."  and  I 
don't  see  how  mother  expects  me  to  grow  up  to  be  a  noble  man 
and  Presidi-nt.  I  guess  Mr.  Cleveland's  mother  didn't  let  him  be 
hos^-d  by  a  cook.  I  had  to  use  father's  best  carving-knife,  and 
the  handle  came  off.  Then,  when  Iliad  the  hole  all  built  out  in 
our  ia\\  n.  where  an  oil  well  would  look  just  elegant  spouting  up 
under  the  trees,  I  put  in  the  powder,  and  covered  up  the  hole 
with  a  piece  of  turf,  and  fixed  a  long  lire-cracker  fuse  to  it,  and 
went  ill  to  dinner. 

I  almost  shivered  when  Uncle  John  asked  me  if  I  read  Youxo 
PEOPLE,  and  said  I  must  read  it  careful,  because  there's  lots  of 
instruction  in  it;  and  mother  said  that  she.  didn't  like  "Wilyum 
X\  ee's  Karthiiuake,''  because  it  put  bad  notions  in  a  boy's  head. 
and  Uncle  John  he  laughed,  and  said  it  wasn't  true,  because  Mr. 
linnner  was  a  youmorist.  And  I  don't  think  a  man  that  writes 
stories  which  are  not  true,  to  get  little  boys  into  trouble,  is  a  nice 
fellow, even  if  he  is  a  youmorist,  and  I  just  thought  how  surprised 
papa  and  Uncle  John  would  be  when  they  saw  kerosene  oil 
spont  ing  up  in  the  yard  almost  a  thousand  feet,  aud  worth  ever 
so  many  dollars.  Then  all  mother  would  have  to  say  would  be, 
"  liridget.  go  out  to  the  oil  fountain  and  fill  the  lamps."  In  the 
afternoon  I  thought  I'd  wait  arid  set  off  the  fountain  in  the 
evening,  and  Uncle  John  and  Miss  Angelina  went  out  and  sat 
under  the  trees.  So  I  set  off  some  fire-crackers  and  chasers,  aud 
played  on  my  drum,  and  blew  my  tin  horn,  and  made  believe  it 
was  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  was  just  as  quiet. 

I  don't  know  just  how  it  happened,  but  one  of  the  chasers 
vent  off  in  the  grass,  and  there  was  a  great  explosion,  and  Uncle 
John  and  Miss  Angelina  went  up  in  the  air  almost  ten  feet,  aud 
came  down  all  covered  with  dirt,  and  she  put  her  arms  around 
Uncle  John's  neck  and  said,  "Oh,  darling,  are  yon  killed?''  aud 
I  inli-  John  revived  just  as  sudden,  and  didn't  mind  the  dirt  on 
her  face  a  bit,  but  he  kissed  her,  and  they  sat  with  their  clothes 
and  hair  all  full  of  dirt  and  bits  of  grass,  and  looked  and  acted 
foolish;  and  the  folks  all  came  running  out  on  the  piazxa.  and 
father  took  me  bythe  collar  aud  talked  about  my  ingratitude  to 
Uncle  John,  and  shut  me  up  in  my  room,  and  I  wish  Mr.  Bunuer 
didn't  have  anything  for  his  supper  on  the  Fourth  of  July  except 
bread  and  butter,  when  the  rest  of  the  family  had  cake  and 
strawberries  and  ice-cream  ;  then  maybe  he'd  stop  w  ritingsioiies 
which  are  not  true,  and  give  up  being  a  yotnnorist.  and  getting 
little  boys  into  trouble.  But  Uncle  John  and  Miss  Angelina 
came  to  my  door  in  the  evening,  aud  because  it  \\a-  locked. 
Uncle  John  slid  a  five-dollar  gold  piece  through  the  iimi. 
crack,  and  Miss  Angelina  said, -'Bless  the  boy!''  When  papa  lets 
me  out,  I'm  going  to  be  a  pirate,  and  if  I  ever  catch  Mr.  llnnner 
I'll  take  away  his  diamonds  and  make  him  walk  the  plank. 

Yours  in  the  Bastile,  THOMAS  J.  THOMPSON. 
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BY    LUCY    C.    L  ILL  IE, 
AUTHOR  OF  "  XAX,"  "  ROLF  HOUSE."  "Jo's  OPPORTUNITY,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  Till. 

MRS.  MOSTYN. 

'•/~1UY!''     It  was   Mrs.  Mostyn's  voice,  speaking  from 
VJT  the  small  study  adjoining  her  library. 
"Yes,  aunt/' 

The  hoy  left  his  seat  at  the  centre  table,  where  he  had 
been  diligently  examining  a  large  portfolio  of  prints,  and 
drew  back  the  portiere  which  divided  the  two  rooms. 

The  old  lady  was  seated  before  her  desk,  sorting  over 
some  papers.  Since  her  return  from  Europe,  one  month 
before,  she  had  postponed  this  task,  having  so  much  to  see 
and  hear  of  important  household  matters :  but  on  this  crisp 
December  morning  she  had  decided  to  devote  herself  to  it. 
Mrs.  Mostyn  held  up  a  small  envelop  addressed  to  her- 
self in  a  girlish  hand. 

"Guy,"  she  said,  anxiously,  ''do  you  know  when  this 
letter  came  ?" 

Guy  looked  at  the  letter  in  a  puzzled  way.  and  said  he 
could  not  remember  it. 

"It  is  very  strange.  How  did  it  get  there,  and  how  re- 
main so  long  ?  Ring  for  Mrs.  Brent,  dear,  if  you  please." 
The  house-keeper  appeared,  and  Mrs.  Mostyn  cross-ex- 
amined her  as  to  what  she  knew  of  the  letter.  But  it  was 
some  time  before  she  and  Guy  together  suddenly  remem- 
bered that  a  young  girl  had  called  at  the  house  and  left  it, 
to  be  sent  to  Europe  after  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

' '  Yes, ''  said  Guy,  ' '  I  remember  now :  she  gave  it  to  me, 
and  I  gave  it  over  to  Mrs.  Brent." 

"And  all  I  can  say,  ma'am,''  said  Mrs.  Brent,  in  tones  of 
anxious  apology,  ' '  is  that  I  must  have  forgot  it.  I  re- 
member that  I  was  dusting  the  desk,  so  I  must  have 
thrown  it  down,  and  it  went  clear  out  of  my  mind." 

Mrs.  Mostyn's  face  was  gravely,  almost  sternly,  anxious. 
"  I  don't  know  how  much  harm  it  may  do,"  she  said,  tak- 
ing the  letter  again  from  its  envelop.  "That  will  do, 
Mrs.  Brent;  it  was  very  careless  of  you,  but  I  suppose  we 
can't  say  anything  about  that  now.  Guy,"  the  old  lady 
added,  when  they  were  alone.  Mrs.  Brent  having  departed 
with  a  conscience-stricken,  crestfallen  air — "Guy,  did  you 
ever  hear  anything  in  my  absence  of  an  Agnes  Leigh  ?" 

Guy  screwed  his  face  up  thoughtfully,  and  then  said: 
"Why,  yes,  aunt,  I  think  she  was  the  girl  who  was  at 
Miss  Leroy's  school  this  fall.  There  was  something  queer 
about  her,  people  said.  She  played  the  violin.  I  know 
I  heard  from  Fanny  Pierson  that  her  father  was  a  convict, 
or  something  of  that  kind." 

"Nonsense!"  Mrs.  Mostyn  spoke  in  her  sharpest  tone. 
Guy  well  knew  what  that  ring  of  decision  and  rebuke 
meant.  "Fanny  Pierson  indeed!"  the  old  lady  contin- 
ued, rising  and  locking  up  her  desk  with  an  expressive 
snap.  "I  should  think,  my  dear  Guy,  you  would  know 
better  than  to  care  for  the  idle  chatter  of  a  girl  like  that. 
Now  go  and  order  the  carriage  to  be  brought  here  at  once. 
The  poor  child!"  she  added,  half  to  herself,  "what  must 
she  have  thought  of  my  silence?" 

The  note,  written  many  months  before,  was  as  follows: 

"DEAR  MADAM, — I  write  to  you  in  remembrance  of  a 
promise  I  made  my  mother  that  if  ever  I  was  in  need  of  a 
friend  I  would  apply  to  you.  I  have  come  to  Halcom 
hoping  to  take  some  music  lessons,  and  perhaps  to  get 
some  very  young  pupils,  as  I  have  studied  music  since  I 
was  a  very  little  girl.  Will  you  kindly  advise  me.  and 
allow  me  to  come  and  see  you  \ 
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"Mrs.  Kobertsou,  an  old  friend  of  my  mother's,  has 
recommended  me  to  board  with  a  Mrs.  Jones,  No.  14 
Baker  Street,  and  she  promises  to  look  after  me  a  little. 
Will  you  name  any  time  when  I  may  call  ?  I  hope  to  be 
DO  trouble  to  you.  All  that  I  want  is  work  and  a  little 
encouragement.  Very  sincerely  yours, 

•  •  AGNES  LEIGH. 

"  P.S.—  My  mother  was  Kate  Barter.'' 

It  was  like  Agnes  herself.  Simple  and  straightfor- 
ward, and  it  recalled  vividly  to  Mrs.  Mostyn's  mind  the 
single-hearted,  frank  Kate  Barter  of  former  days,  the 
younger  sister  of  Mrs.  Mostyn's  dearest  friend,  whose  mar- 
riage and  home  in  the  far  West  had  separated  her  from 
earlier  associations.  Once  only,  on  the  occasion  which 
Agnes  had  recalled,  had  her  mother  visited  Brier  Lawn,  for 
the  tide  of  life,  with  its  strange  ebb  and  flow,  its  drift  of  sad 
circumstances  and  poverty,  had  carried  her  away  from 
Mrs.  Mostyn's  knowledge,  but  the  sight  of  Agnes's  hand- 
writing, the  few  simple  words,  the  modestly  put  request, 
brought  back  a  warmly  colored  past  to  the  old  lady's 
mind.  Her  eldest  son  would  have  been  Kate  Barter's 
husband  had  he  lived.  This  recollection,  among  many 
others,  stirred  deep  feelings,  and  made  Mrs.  Mostyn's  heart 
beat  with  painful,  beautiful,  far-away  remembrances. 

Mrs.  Mostyn  decided  to  go  at  once  to  Miss  Leroy's. 
Belinda  Myers  from  the  upper  school-room  window  saw 
the  carriage  stop,  and  called  the  attention  of  the  girls 
near  her  to  the  tall,  gracious,  elderly  figure  in  rich  furs  and 
velvets  crossing  the  garden  path  and  entering'  the  side 
door  which  led  to  Miss  Leroy's  special  portion  of  the 
house.  It  was  not  au  hour  for  an  ordinary  visit,  and 
the  girls  wondered  what  had  brought  Mrs.Mostyn.  Miss 
Leroy  was  no  less  surprised  when  the  old  lady  followed 
her  card  rather  unceremoniously  up  to  the  private  par- 
lor of  the  principal  of  the  school,  and  Miss  Jane,  who 
was  there  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  a  school  treat  with 
her  sister,  jumped  up,  quite  understanding  that  she  was 
not  wanted  on  any  such  occasion,  but,  luckily  for  what 
followed,  Miss  Leroy  said,  a  little  sharply,  "Sit  down, 
Jane,'1  and  Mrs.  Mostyn  shook  hands  with  both  sisters, 
too  certain  of  her  being  at  any  hour  a  welcome  visitor  to 
make  much  apology  for  the  intrusion. 

"Is  Agnes  Leigh  with  you?"  was  the  old  lady's  hasty 
inquiry. 

Miss  Leroy  looked  very  grave. 

"Agnes  Leigh?"  she  answered.  And  added  in  a  tone 
of  unmistakable  severity,  "  No,  Mrs.  Mostyn,  she  is  not." 

"  Where  is  she  ?"  demanded  the  old  lady. 

"I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell  you,"  was  the  answer.  "  Ag- 
nes Leigh —  Well,  she  is  not  quite  the  sort  of  girl  I  care 
to  have  among  my  pupils.'' 

"Why  not;"  Mrs.Mostyn  asked  the  question  with 
one  of  her  most  direct  glances. 

"Oh,  sister — "  began  Miss  Jane,  eagerly  bending  for- 
ward ;  but  Miss  Leroy  waved  her  aside. 

"It  is  rather  hard  to  say,"  she  answered,  not  looking 
at  her  younger  sister  or  heeding  her  supplicating  tone, 
"but,  in  point  of  fact,  the  mothers  of  several  of  my  pupils 
spoke  to  me  in  such  a  way  of  the  girl  that  I  could  not 
reconcile  it  to  my  conscience  to  keep  her,  and  then — 

Here  Miss  Jane  broke  in,  and  would  not  be  silenced. 
"And  then  the  scarlet  fever  broke  out,"  she  said,  "and 
the  poor  dear  child  nursed  some  children  and  old  Hof- 
meister's  daughter  through  it." 

Mrs.  Mostyn  smiled.  "Was  that  the  cause  of  com- 
plaint, Miss  Leroy  ?"  she  said,  coldly. 

Miss  Leroy's  face  flushed.  "That  would  have  obliged 
me  to  dismiss  her  from  the  school,"  was  the  answer,  "but 
I  did  not  refer  entirely  to  that.  Very  disagreeable  ru- 
mors went  around  about  her,  and  before  I  had  time  to 
investigate  them  very  thoroughly,  the  fever,  as  my  sister 
says,  made  taking  her  back  quite  out  of  the  question." 


Mrs.  Mostyn  hesitated  a  few-moments  before  deciding 
what  to  do;  then  she  arose  and  said,  politely  enough,  but 
still  with  some  coldness  of  manner,  which,  it  must  be 
said,  troubled  the  school-mistress:  "I  will  do  the  investi- 
gating, Miss  Leroy.  I  am  sorry  that,  for  the  child's  sake, 
you  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  continue  it,  in  spite 
of  her  having  left  your  school.  Did  you  forget  she  was 
all  alone  in  the  world  ?" 

And  Mrs.  Mostyn,  scarcely  hearing  Miss  Leroy's  fluent 
and  not  unkindly  explanations,  swept  out  of  the  room, 
and,  the  good-by's  over,  was  leaving  the  house,  when  Miss 
Jane's  voice,  from  the  side  door  of  the  room  she  had  en- 
tered while  her  sister  and  the  guest  were  still  talking,  de- 
tained her.  The  good  little  lady's  eyes  were  full  of  com- 
passion, and  her  voice  quivered  as  she  spoke. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Mostyn,"  she  said,  anxiously,  "I  wish  you 
would  find  out  just  what  it  all  means.  For  my  part,  I 
don't  believe  there  was  much  foundation  at  all  for  any  of 
the  unkind  things  said  about  poor  Agnes.  Indeed,  I  nev- 
er could  find  any  one  who  could  be  pinned  down  to  par- 
ticulars. I  really  think  it  was  all  Fanny  Pierson's  chat- 
ter. If  I  can  help  you  in  any  way,  do  let  me  know." 

"  Is  Fanny  here  now  ?"  Mrs.  Mostyn  answered. 

Miss  Jane's  face  fell  a  little.      "Yes,"  she  admitted. 

"  Then  please  let  me  see  her." 

"Wants  to  see  me!"  was  Fanny  Pierson's  exclamation, 
as  the  summons  from  Miss  Jane  came  just  as  the  girls 
were  beginning  to  wonder  anew  what  had  brought  Mrs. 
Mostyn  there. 

Fanny  arose  with  a  decided  air  of  importance,  and, 
smiling  at  the  group,  made  her  way  from  the  room. 

Mrs.  Mostyn  \vas  standing  in  the  window  of  the  little 
study  where  she  had  been  talking  to  Miss  Jane,  and  the 
latter,  half  fearing  her  sister's  disapproval,  walked  about 
rather  nervously,  and  greeted  Fanny  with  a  smile  in 
which  wras  some  apprehensiveness. 

"Do  you  know  where  Agnes  Leigh  is,  my  dear?"  said 
Mrs.  Mostyn,  quietly,  and  turning  her  dark  eyes  calmly 
upon  the  showy,  animated  little  figure  before  her.  One 
of  Mrs.  Mostyn's  greatest  charms  was  her  voice.  In  spite 
of  her  years,  it  was  sweet  and  silvery  and  sympathetic; 
and  even  now,  when  her  face  was  stern  and  sorrowful, 
the  musical  tones  softened  what  might  have  seemed  an 
imperative  demand. 

Fanny  flushed,  more  from  satisfaction  than  from  any 
embarrassment. 

"Oh,  dear,  no,  Mrs.  Mostyn,"  she  said,  smiling  signifi- 
cantly. "She  was  not  the  person  exactly  we  wanted  to 
know;  she  was — well,  I  hardly  know  what  to  say — no 
one  could — but  everybody  felt  just  so." 

Not  a  very  coherent  statement  of  the  case,  but  Mrs. 
Mostyn's  keen  mind  understood  "it  at  once.  She  had  not 
lived  thirty  years  in  Halcom  to  no  purpose,  and  its  spirit 
of  gossip,  which,  unfortunately  as  she  knew,  the  young 
people  of  the  town  wrere  beginning  to  take  up,  always 
pained,  annoyed,  and  jarred  upon  her.  She  looked  at 
Fanny,  at  the  pretty,  self-satisfied  face,  the  brisk,  alert 
young  figure,  and  wished  that  she  could  for  five  mo- 
ments make  her  feel  how  much  harm  or  good  that  care- 
less, eager  little  tongue  of  hers  could  accomplish ;  for 
something  within  her  very  heart  told  the  old  lady  that  by 
such  slights  as  Fanny  Pierson  and  her  set  were  capable  of 
giving.  Agues  Leigh  had  been  driven  from  the. school. 

"My  dear,"  the  old  lady  said,  quietly,  "I  must  see  you 
again  about  this.  There  has  been  a  terrible  mistake 
made,  I  feel  sure,  and  I  have  determined  to  set  it  right." 

Mrs.  Mostyn  went  at  once  to  the  Hofmeisters'  former 
abode,  but  here  a  great  disappointment  awaited  her.  The 
rooms  were  swept  and  cleaned  and  advertised  to  let,  and 
Mrs.  Slater,  greatly  impressed  by  her  visitor's  dignity 
and  the  fact  of  the  liveried  carriage  in  waiting,  related 
all  the  story  of  Margaret's  illness,  of  the  poor  musician's 
being  compelled  to  go  to  the  hospital,  and  finally  of 
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how  some  friends  in  Boston  had  come  and  taken  them 
away.  Agnes  Leigh  had  staid  on  a  week  —  and  here 
Mrs.  Slater's  account  grew  somewhat  confused,  the  actu- 
al fact  being  that  the  poor  woman  had  been  unable  to 
keep  her  for  nothing,  and  Agnes,  fearing  to  pain  her  by 
disclosing  her  own  absolute  poverty,  had  gone  away  in 
search  of  the  Hofmeisters  once  more,  with  whom  she 
hoped  to  do  something.  Just  where  they  had  gone  Mrs. 
Slater  could  not  tell.  She  thought  it  was  to  Boston. 

The  old  lady  wisely  said  nothing  to  Guy  during  dinner. 
The  meal  was  eaten  rather  silently.  Guy  was  absorbed  in 
a  plan  for  the  next  day's  skating,  and,  as  we  know,  Mrs. 
Mostyn  had  her  own  sad  thoughts  for  occupation.  As  a 
rule,  nothing  could  be  pleasanter  than  dinner,  which, 
contrary  to  general  custom  in  Halcom,  the  lady  of  the  man- 
sion always  took  at  six  o'clock.  The  dining-room  was  as 


beautiful  as  rich,  soft  hang- 
ings, dark  oak,  fire-light, 
pictures,  and  the  glow  of 
wax  candles  would  make 
it,  and  the  table,  furnish- 
ed with  dainty  silver  and 
china  and  sparkling  glass, 
was  bountifully  laid,  and 
winter  and  summer  made 
lovely  with  flowers.  The 
silence  to-night  between 
the  old  lady  at  the  head  of 
the  table — with  the  soft 
lights  falling  on  her  beau- 
tiful, tranquil  face,  on  her 
dark  satin,  her  laces,  and 
the  jewels  at  her  throat,  and 
on  her  delicate  white  hands 
— and  the  fine-faced  happy- 
looking  boy  at  the  other 
end,  was  most  unusual. 
Parker,  the  old  family  ser- 
vant, noticed  it,  and  felt 
obliged  to  put  down  every 
dish  noiselessly,  and  to 
-leave  the  two  alone  togeth- 
er as  soon  as  possible. 

Then  Mrs.  Mostyn,  with 
a  sigh,  said,  gravely,  "Guy, 
I  am  going  up  to  see  Fanny 
Pierson  about  these  stories 
circulated  against  Agnes 
Leigh,  but  first  I  feel  it  ne- 
cessary to  hear  from  your 
lips  just  how  much  of  the 
idle  gossip  you  have  been 
responsible  for.  We  must 
trace  it  all  directly  to  its 
source,  and  I  cannot  call  a 
stranger  to  account  until 
my  own  boy  has  rendered 
his." 

Over  the  lad's  face  a 
flush  of  honest  shame  pass- 
ed quickly  while  his  aunt 
spoke.  He  looked  at  her 
intently.  "Yes,"  he  half 
faltered,  "I did  laugh  with 
Fanny  about  her.  You 
know,  aunt,  how  absurd 
she  can  be ;  but  I  never  told 
anything  except  when  Mrs. 
Bland  and  young  Dr.  John 
asked  me  what  I  thought 
one  evening.  I  said  there 
seemed  to  be  something 
queer — really  that's  all." 

"But  enough,"  interposed  Mrs.  Mostyn,  "considering 
you  had  not  one  fact  in  your  possession.  Now,  Guy,  you 
must  help  me  in  this— trace  it  backward  carefully  and  let 
me  see  just  where  it  began." 

Guy,  really  conscience-stricken  and  anxious  to  repair 
any  wrong  he  had  done,  did  as  he  was  bidden,  and  between 
what  she  had  heard,  with  her  own  intuitive  knowledge  of 
the  world  and  what  Master  Guy  could  tell  her,  Mrs.  Mos- 
tyn came  to  the  conclusion,  to  the  profound  conviction, 
that  the  origin  of  it  all  was  in  the  Piersons'  idle  chatter; 
the  result  of  which  was  that  about  ten  o'clock  the  next 
morning  Miss  Fanny  received  a  little  note  which  surprised 
her  greatly,  and  set  the  family  party  into  quite  a  flutter. 
It  presented  Mrs.  Mostyn's  compliments,  and  asked  Fanny 
and  Louise  to  come  to  Brier  Lawn  as  soon  as  possible. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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AKC'llKRY  FOR  GIRLS  AND  BOYS. 

BT  MATRICB  THOMPSON, 

AUTIIOS   OF   "  TllK   WtTCIlEI".Y   OF    AllOHF.KY,"  F.TC. 
I. 

OF  all  the  out-door  sports  in  which  girls  and  boys  may 
i«>in,  archery  presents  the  greatest  variety  of  exercise, 
both  physical  and  mental.  There  is  a  healthful  stimulus 
to  the  imagination,  as  well  as  the  freest  and  fullest  muscu- 
lar and  nervous  excitement  produced  by  bow-shooting, 
fills  well  the  golden  mean  between  the  extreme 
.1. nt  exercise,  such  as  base-ball  offers,  and  the  tame 
dully i ML:  with  ball  and  mallet  which  characterizes  the 
ii-am'e  of  croquet.  The  archer  stands  erect,  expands  his 
ImiL'x  list's  his  mind  and  his  muscles  at  the  same  time, 
anil  feels  conscious  of  the  picturesque  effect  of  his  atti- 
tudes and  movements. 

Bright  and  happy-hearted  girls  and  boys  like  beautiful 
things,  and  nothing  can  be  more  strikingly  pleasing  to 
thr  eye  than  a  target  with  its  rings  of  gay  colors,  and  its 
background  <>f  fresh  grass,  when  the  archery  lawn  is 
smoothly  mown  and  the  range  is  fragrant  with  the  breath 
of  early  summer.  Indeed,  everything  connected  with 
areherv  is  heuutiful.  The  bow,  the  arrows,  the  bright 
quiver  and  belt,  the  gay  bracer  and  tassel,  all  are  sym- 
metrical and  suggestive  of  grace. 

Another  feature  of  archery  recommends  it  above  almost 
every  other  sport;  there  can  be  no  dishonesty  in  connec- 
tion with  it.  He  who  excels  with  the  bow  does  it  by  per- 
fectly fair  means,  you  may  be  sure;  for  there  is  no  way 
of  shooting  well  except  by  the  worthiest  and  sincerest  ef- 
fort. In  other  words,  success  in  archery  comes  to  those 
win i  deserve  success,  and  we  may  begin  our  practice  with 
the  long-bow  and  arrows  in  the  best  of  spirits  and  with  a 
clear  conscience. 

Yonder  stands  the  target,  a  circular  mat  of  plaited 
straw,  whose  face  is  covered  with  a  cotton  cloth  painted 
in  rings  of  bright  colors.  It  is  set  upon  a  wooden  or 
iron  tripod,  called  the  stand.  The  centre  of  the  target's 
face  is  a  circular  spot  nine  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  clear 
golden  color;  next  to  this  is  a  ring  of  brilliant  red;  then 
comes  a  circle  of  blue,  which  in  turn  is  surrounded  by  a 
ring  of  black ;  and  lastly,  on  the  outer  margin  of  the  face, 
comes  a  white  circle.  When  an  arrow  strikes  the  gold, 
it  rounts  nine  points;  if  it  strikes  the  i-ed,  it  counts  seven 
points;  if  the  blue,  it  counts  five  points;  if  the  black,  it 
counts  three;  if  the  white,  it  counts  one.  Thus  the  game 
is  easily  kept  by  colors:  gold,  9;  red,  7;  blue,  5;  black,  3; 
white.  1. 

The  target  is  four  feet  in  diameter  across  the  face,  and 
is  usually  about  three  inches  thick.  When  in  place  upon 
the  stand,  and  ready  to  be  shot  at,  its  centre  is  four  feet 
from  the  ground.  It  must  not  be  imagined,  however, 
that  iieeuiisc  the  game  of  archery  is  so  simple  and  so  easy 
to  understand,  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrows  is  easily 
mastered.  Toshoot  is  one  thing,  and  to  shoot  well  isqnite 
another  tiling:  the  latter  requires  careful  and  systematic 
practice. 

The  English  long-bow  is  a  beautiful  weapon,  usually 
made  as  long  as  the  archer  is  tall.  Its  tips,  in  which  are 
the  notches  for  the  string,  are  of  horn,  and  at  its  middle  is 
a  space  covered  with  green  plush,  where  the  left  hand 
grasps  it  in  shooting.  The  bow  does  not  bend  in  the 
middle,  but  on  each  side  of  the  plush  it  begins  to  curve, 
and  is  flexible  all  the  way  to  each  end.  The  best  bows 
are  made  of  yew- wood,  but  these  are  very  expensive  ; 
therefore  I  advise  boys  and  girls  to  buy  lance-wood  bows, 
which,  if  well  made,  are  very  durable,  and  of  excellent 
quality  for  target  practice.  Still,  if  the  very  best  be  de- 
sired, and  the  cost  is  of  no  consequence,  a  yew  bow  whose 
!  is  close  and  straight  in  the  grain,  and  of  a  bright. 
clear  gold-color,  should  be  chosen. 

An  archer  who  possesses  a  genuine  yew  bow  is  very 


proud  of  it.  for  it  was  with  this  weapon  that  Robin  Hood 
and  Little  John  and  all  the  merry  men  of  Sherwood  For- 
est so  long  maintained  their  freedom,  and  it  was  it  also 
that  rang  at  all  the  glorious  battles  which  England  won 
in  the  Middle  Ages.. 

Having  chosen  the  bow,  let  us  now  look  after  our  ar- 
rows, for  we  must  be  very  careful  in  selecting  them  if  we 
wish  to  be  good  archers.  The  arrow  must  be  quite  straight, 
smooth,  and  perfectly  finished  in  all  its  parts.  These  parts 
are  five  in  number,  viz.,  the  stele,  or  shaft,  the  nock,  the 
foot,  the  pile,  and  the  feattu-r.  or  vane.  The  stele  is  the 
body  of  the  arrow;  the  nock  is  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of 
horn  set  in  one  end  of  the  stele,  and  fitted  with  the  notch 
for  the  bowstring;  the  foot  is  a  piece  of  heavy  wood. 
from  four  to  six  inches  long,  dovetailed  into  the  end  of 
the  stele  opposite  the  nock;  the  pile  is  a  pointed  cap  of 
steel  nicely  fitted  on  the  end  of  the  foot;  and  the  feather 
is  formed  of  three  vanes  of  goose  feather  or  peacock  fea- 
ther set  at  equal  distances  apart  around  the  stele  near  the 
nock. 

Finger-tips  are  open  leather  thimbles  for  the  first,  sec- 
ond, and  third  fingers  of  the  bowman's  right  hand;  they 
are  worn  to  prevent  the  bowstring  from  hurting  those 
fingers  in  shooting. 

The  bracer,  or  arm-guard,  is  a  shield  of  hard  smooth 
leather  made  to  cover  the  left  forearm  and  wrist,  so  as  to 
guard  against  injury  from  the  recoil  of  the  bowstring. 

The  quiver  is  a  receptacle  of  tin  or  leather  in  which  to 
carry  the  arrows.  It  is  usually  worn  at  the  left  side,  at- 
tached to  a  belt  which  encircles  the  archer's  waist. 

In  choosing  a  bow  be  very  careful  not  to  get  one  too 
strong,  as  it  is  impossible  to  shoot  well  if  you  cannot  draw 
your  bow  with  perfect  steadiness  and  ease.  For  a  boy 
thirteen  years  of  age  a  bow  that  requires  a  pull  of  thirty 
pounds  to  draw  an  arrow  up  twenty-seven  inches  is  about 
right;  for  a  girl  of  the  same  age,  let  the  pull  be  six  pounds 
lighter. 

All  the  best  arrows  are  made  twenty-eight  inches  long, 
and  the  strength  of  bows  is  reckoned  in  pounds.  Thus,  if  a 
bow  have  30  marked  on  its  back,  the  figures  signify  that 
it  will  require  a  pull  of  thirty  pounds  to  draw  the  arrow  to 
its  full  length  in  the  bow;  therefore  that  bow  is  called  a 
"  thirty-pound"  bow. 

The  string  of  a  bow  is  made  about  three  or  three  ami  a 
half  inches  shorter  than  the  bow,  and  with  a  circular  loop 
at  each  end  to  fit  in  the  bow-nocks,  or  notches.  Now,  to 
bend  your  bow,  which  archers  call  "  bracing,''  you  slip  the 
larger  loop  over  the  upper  or  longer  end  of  the  bow,  and 
place  the  smaller  loop  in  the  notch  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
bow;  then,  standing  upright,  you  take  the  bow  by  the 
plush  handle  with  your  right  hand,  and  place  the  lower 
end  of  the  weapon  in  the  hollow  of  your  right  foot,  at  the 
same  time  placing  the  left  hand  against  the  upper  end  of 
the  bow,  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  just  below  the 
string-loop  there,  then  by  pulling  with  your  right  hand 
and  pushing  with  your  left  you  bend  the  bow,  and  at  the 
same  time  slip  the  loop  into  the  upper  notch.  In  doing 
this  you  must  be  sure  to  bend  your  bo\\  from  the  flat  side, 
or  back,  toward  the  rounded  side,  or  belly,  as  archers  say. 
The  centre,  from  end  to  end,  of  the  string,  is  marked  by  a 
wrapping  of  gay  colored  silk  floss  to" show  where  to  place 
the  arrow's  nock  in  shooting. 

Let  us  now  get  ready  to  shoot.  The  bow  is  strung, 
the  quiver  containing  three  good  arrows  hangs  at  your 
side,  your  bracer  is  buckled  to  your  wrist,  and  your  fin- 
ger-tips are  carefully  put  on.  Take  your  stand  as  follows: 
your  left  side  toward  the  target,  your  body  erect,  your 
feet  six  inches  apart,  with  the  toes  turned  a  little  outward, 
your  face  set  toward  the  target,  and  your  shoulders 
thrown  well  back.  Grasp  the  plush  handle  of  the  bow 
with  the  left  hand,  and  with  the  right  place  an  arrow  on 
the  string  so  that  its  painted  feather  is  to  the  left,  and  so 
that  its  nock  will  fit  exactly  011  the  silk  floss  mark,  while 
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its  stele  rests  across  the  left  side  of  the  bow  just  above  and 
touching  the  left  hand. 

Now  hook  the  first,  second,  and  third  fingers  of  your 
right  hand  over  the  string  so  as  to  have  the  arrow's  nock 
between  the  first  and  second  fingers,  and  at  the  same  time 
steadily  and  firmly  extend  your  left  arm,  and  draw  the 
string  until  the  arrow  is  nearly  drawn  up  its  full  length. 
Now  take  your  aim  quickly,  finish  drawing  up  your  arrow, 
and  let  go  the  string.  Of  course  all  these  movements 
must  be  made  with  swiftness,  steadiness,  and  care,  and  it 
will  require  a  little  patient  practice  to  become  sufficiently 
skilful  to  make  the  arrow  fly  evenly. 

The  act  of  loosing  the  string,  that  is,  letting  it  go  at  the 
end  of  the  draw,  is  rather  difficult  to  do  well,  and  it  is  of 
the  highest  importance  to  learn  it  at  once.  First  be  care- 
ful to  have  all  three  of  your  drawing  fingers  (nicely  fitted 
with  their  leather  tips)  firmly  and  evenly  hooked  around 
the  string,  so  as  to  draw  with  ease  and  steadiness,  and, 
when  you  are  ready  to  loose,  let  go  with  a  slightly  in- 
creased pull,  so  that  your  lingers  will  leave  the  string 
smoothly  and  all  at  once,  meantime  holding  your  left 
hand  and  arm  perfectly  steady,  grasping  the  bow  with 
all  your  power.  In  order  to  shoot  with  perfect  ease  and 
grace  you  must  hold  the  bow  nearly  vertical,  the  upper 
•end  slanting-  a  little  toward  the  right. 

When  beginning  to  practise,  set  the  target  not  more 
than  twenty  yards  from  you,  and  do  not  think  of  becom- 
ing discouraged  because  at  first  you  are  awkward.  Note 
your  faults  and  failures  carefully,  and  try  to  profit  by  ex- 
perience; you  will  soon  grow  interested,  and  finally  you 
will  find  a  genuine  enthusiasm  taking  possession  of  you, 
for  archery  rarely  fails  to  fascinate  those  who  give  it  a 
fair  chance.  Bright,  happy,  intelligent  girls  and  boys 
will  find  it  the  most  exhilarating  game  practicable  in 
summer  weather.  The  exercise  is  not  violent,  but  it  is 
wholesome,  and  demands  action  enough  to  call  into  play 
all  the  principal  muscles  of  the  body  and  limbs,  and  to 
excite  the  mind  most  pleasurably.  When  the  competi- 
tion between  the  shooters  is  sharp  and  close  the  game 
often  becomes  extremely  interesting,  and  then  it  is  that 
coolness,  steadiness,  and  carefulness  win. 

I  will  now  give  you  the  rule  for  taking  aim  in  target- 
•shooting:  Having  taken  your  stand,  as  above  directed, 
with  your  left  side  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  target, 
you  will  draw  your  bow  until  your  arrow  is  about  four- 
fifths  taken  up,  when  you  will  look  directly  over  the  point 
•of  your  arrow  and  thus  fix  your  aim,  with  both  eyes  open. 
By  a  few  trial  shots  you  will  discover  just  how  high  or 
how  low  to  aim  in  order  to  reach  the  target;  but  there  are 
a  number  of  points  to  be  remembered  in  this  connection 
before  you  can  practise  intelligently. 

First,  you  must  draw  your  arrow  back  just  so  far  each 
time  before  you  take  aim. 

Second,  you  must  loose  (that  is,  let  go  the  string)  at 
precisely  the  same  point  just  below  your  chin  at  each 
;shot. 

Third,  you  must  draw  your  arrow  so  that  during  the 
whole  act  of  shooting  it  lies  in  a  direct  line  under  your 
right  eye. 

Put  this  paper  aside  and  keep  it  for  reference,  so  that 
when,  next  week,  you  read  what  I  shall  say  about  "point 
of  aim"  and  the  rules  of  the  game  of  archery,  you  may  be 
sure  to  understand  it  all.  Meantime  get  your  bow  and 
arrows,  and  try  to  become  familiar  with  the  methods  of 
bracing,  drawing,  aiming,  and  loosing  already  described. 
You  will  be  surprised  how  clear  the  rules  will  appear  to 
be  after  you  have  handled  the  weapons  for  a  while.  I  say 
that  they  will  appear  to  be  very  clear,  but  you  will  find 
archery  a  progressive  study.  Every  day  you  will  discover 
something  new  in  it,  and  something  genuinely  fascinating 
as  well.  Indeed,  the  more  you  study  it  and  practise  it, 
the  more  there  appears  in  it  to  learn. 

flO    BE    CONTINCKD.] 
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i  T  the  door  of  the  "bumboat"  cabin  the  boys  met  a 
j.  \  man,  who  said,  "Hello":  and  to  whom  Nelson  said. 
"  Good-morning,  sir." 

He  was  a  middle-aged  man.  large  and  muscular,  and 
remarkable  for  the  stubby  black  beard  which  almost 
covered  his  face.  He  was  bareheaded  and  barefooted, 
and  wore  only  an  old  flannel  shirt,  open  in  front,  and  ex- 
posing a  very  hairy  chest,  and  a  pair  of  dirty  trousers. 
The  sleeves  of  his  shirt  were  rolled  up  to  his  elbows,  and 
the  bottoms  of  his  trousers  were  turned  up  to  his  ankles. 
Altogether  his  costume  seemed  to  the  boys  to  be  veryairv 
and  unseasonable. 

"  What  do  you  want  here  this  time  o'  day  ?"  he  asked. 

' '  Breakfast,  sir, "  answered  Nelson.  ' '  We're  on  a  cru ise 
down  the  river  in  our  boat,  and  have  lost  our  provisions 
overboard,  so  we  thought  we'd  stop  and  see  if  you'd  give 
us  something  to  eat." 

"Got  any  money  ?"  asked  the  man. 

"Only  a  little,"  answered  Nelson — which  was  quite 
true,  as  the  available  funds  of  the  expedition  all  told  only 
amounted  to  two  dollars;  for  the  fathers  of  the  boys  did 
not  approve  of  giving  them  large  amounts  of  pocket- 
money  unless  for  some  particular  purpose. 

"Well, "said  the  man,  "little  or  much,  I  don't  want 
your  money;  but  I  do  want  some  work  done,  and  if  you 
two  are  willing  to  earn  your  breakfast,  I'll  give  you  the 
best  I've  got." 

The  boys  were  too  hungry  to  be  particular  as  to  the 
terms  on  which  they  got  their  breakfast,  and  readilv 
agreed  to  the  proposition  of  the  man,  who  thereupon  in- 
vited them  into  the  cabin. 

The  interior  of  the  "bumboat"  cabin  was  dark  and 
dirty,  the  only  light  entering-  through  the  open  door  and 
two  very  small,  cobwebby  windows.  It  was  also  very 
close  and  smoky.  On  one  side  were  two  bunks  filled 
with  soiled  blankets ;  oil  the  other  were  a  table,  two  chairs, 
and  an  empty  box  turned  up  on  end,  and  opposite  the  door 
stood  and  smoked  a  little  rusty  stove. 

The  man  told  the  boys  to  sit  down,  and  dragging  a  sec- 
ond box  from  under  the  table,  he  took  from  it  some  tin 
plates  and  cups,  and  some  knives,  forks,  and  spoons,  and 
proceeded  to  set  the  table.  Then  mixing  a  batter  of  flour, 
water,  and  baking  powder  in  a  pan,  he  fried  griddle-cakes 
until  he  had  a  large  plateful,  and  had  nearly  choked  the 
boys  with  smoke  and  the  smell  of  grease.  These,  with  a 
loaf  of  dark-looking  bread,  a  dish  of  fried  bacon,  and  a 
pot  of  coffee,  constituted  the  breakfast,  to  which  the  man 
invited  the  boys  to  "pitch  in."  There  was  coarse  brown 
sugar  for  sweetening  the  coffee;  but  no  milk  to  relieve  its 
blackness,  neither  was  there  any  butter,  but  only  mo- 
lasses to  spread  on  both  bread  and  griddle-cakes. 

At  sight  of  this  breakfast  the  boys  looked  at  one  another, 
and  each  thought  of  the  dainty,  bountifully  supplied  ta- 
bles at  home.  For  the  first  time  in  their  lives  they  began 
to  realize  what  a  blessed  thing  it  is  to  have  a  home,  and 
how  much  better  off  they  had  been  than  some  other  peo- 
ple in  this  world.  Still,  they  were  too  ravenously  hungry 
to  be  squeamish,  and  they  managed  to  make  a  pretty  fail- 
meal  from  what  was  set  before  them. 

"  Now,"  said  the  man,  when  they  had  finished,  "to  pay 
for  your  breakfast  you  shall  wash  the  dishes,  sweep  out 
and  '  red'  up  the  cabin,  and  row  me  ashore  in  your  boat  af- 
ter a  couple  of  buckets  of  fresh  water.  Meantime  I'll  jest 
set  here  and  see  that  you  do  it  all  up  ship-shape." 

The  boys  thought  this  pretty  good  pay  for  so  poor  a 
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breakfast,  and  Nelson  said  something  in  a  low  tone  to  that 
effect;  but  the  man,  who  was  lighting  a  short  black  pipe, 
scowled  at  him  so  savagely  that  he  thought  it  best  to  ac- 
cept the  situation  and  do  the  work  laid  out  for  him  with  as 
good  a  grace  as  possible. 

So  the  boys  set  to  work,  and  began  to  wash  the  break- 
fast dishes  in  cold  water;  but  the  man,  who  by  this  time 
was  comfortably  seated  in  one  chair  with  his  feet  resting 
upon  the  other,  and  drawing  clouds  of  smoke  from  his 
stump  of  a  pipe,  advised  them  to  use  hot  water,  as  they 
would  find  it  easier.  This  advice  sounded  so  much  like  a 
command  that  Harry,  who  began  to  think  that  they  had 
fallen  in  with  a  pirate  sure  enough,  hastened  to  heat  some 
water  in  a  pan  on  the  stove.  While  he  was  doing  this, 


Nelson  collected  the  scraps- 
that  remained  of  their 
breakfast,  and  took  them 
on  deck  to  Rover,  who  had 
not  been  invited  into  the 
cabin,  and  who  devoured 
them  ravenously. 

At  last  the  disagreeable- 
task  was  finished,  the  dish- 
es had  been  washed  and 
replaced  in  the  box  under 
the  table,  and  under  the 
directions  of  the  man,  who- 
ordered  them  about  inces- 
santly, the  boys  succeeded 
in  making  the  little  cabin 
look  cleaner  and  brighter 
than  it  had  for  many  a 
day.  When  everything- 
had  been  done  to  his  satis- 
faction the  man  took  a  cou- 
ple of  water-pails,  placed 
them  in  the  bows  of  the 
Nelly  Bly,  took  his  seat  in 
the  stern,  and  ordered  the> 
boys  to  row  him  ashore. 
They  asked  if  Rover  might 
go  too,  but  the  man  said, 
"No,  the  dog  must  stay 
and  mind  the  boat."  But 
Rover  had  110  idea  of  obey- 
ing this  new  master,  and 
as  soon  as  the  Nelly  Bly 
was  shoved  off.  and  he  saw 
that  they  intended  to  leave 
him  behind,  he  sprang  into 
the  water  and  swam  after 
them.  It  was  evident  that 
there  was  no  room  for  him 
in  the  little  boat,  even  if 
the  man  would  have  al- 
lowed him  on  board,  so  the 
poor  fellow  was  obliged  to 
swim  for  half  a  mile. 

They  landed  on  a  little 
beach  just  above  an  old 
abandoned  mill,  at  the 
foot  of  a  water-fall,  above 
which  the  water  of  the 
creek  was  clear  and  fresh. 
Poor  Rover,  who  was  too- 
fat  for  a  long  swim,  was 
very  tired,  and  lay  down 
on  the  beach  panting, 
without  even  waiting  to 
shake  himself,  while  the 
boys,  under  the  man's  di- 
rection, filled  the  water- 
pails  at  the  spring  above 

the  falls,  and  replaced  them  carefully  in  the  boat.  Then 
they  rowed  back  to  the  "  bumboat,"  but  without  poor  Rov- 
er, for  though  when  they  started  he  tried  to  swim  after 
them,  he  soon  gave  it  up  and  returned  to  the  little  beach. 
When  the  man  had  stepped  aboard  the  "bumboat," 
and  lifted  out  the  two  pails  of  water,  he  said: 

"Now,  my  hearties,  you've  paid  for  your  breakfast  ac- 
cording to  bargain,  and  y<5u  can  continue  your  cruise  if 
you  want  to ;  but  my  advice  to  you  is  that  you  go  back  as 
quick  as  you  can  to  the  home  you've  run  away  from. 
Boys  like  you,  as  is  evidently  young  gents,  don't  go  on  no- 
cruise  without  a  better  outfit  than  you've  got.  But  if 
you  will  keep  on,  I  hopes  as  how  you  won't  meet  with  no- 
worse  fellows  to  get  along  with  than  old  Ben  Stubbs." 
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With  this  the  mail  disappeared  into  the  little  cabin,  and 
our  boys  turned  the  head  of  the  Nelly  Ely  once  more  to- 
ward the  place  where  they  had  last  seen  Rover.  When 
they  again  reached  the  beach,  at  the  foot  of  the  falls,  the 
dog  was  nowhere  to  be  seen ;  and  though  they  whistled, 
and  called,  and  hunted  for  him  for  more  than  an  hour 
among  the  thick  underbrush,  they  could  discover  no  traces 
of  their  faithful  companion,  and  were  finally  forced  to 
give  up  the  search  and  return  to  their  boat  without  him. 

As  they  pulled  slowly  down  the  creek  Harry  said, 
"Nelse,  don't  you  think  we'd  better  go  back?  Seems  to 
me  being  sailors  is  pretty  hard  work,  after  all." 

"I  don't  know  but  what  we  had,"  responded  Nelson; 
.  "but  I'm  too  tired  to  row  home  now.  I  tell  you  what, 
Harry,  let's  row  out  into  the  river,  and  wait  there  for  a 
tow  of  canal-boats.  If  the  first  one  that  comes  along  is 
bound  up  the  river,  let's  offer. the  captain  of  one  of  the 
boats  a  dollar  to  take  us  home;  but  if  it's  bound  down, 
let's  offer  him  a  dollar  to  take  us  to  New  York." 

"All  right,"  said  Harry;  "I'm  willing;  but  I  do  wish 
we'd  left  a  note  or  something  at  home  to  let  'em  know  we 
ain't  drowned.  They  must  be  awful  anxious  about  us  by 
this  time." 

"Shouldn't  wonder  if  they  were,"  said  Nelson.  "I 
never  thought  of  that.  But  we'll  write  'em  a  letter  from 
New  York,  and  that  '11  make  it  all  right." 

They  passed  the  "bumboat"  without  seeing  anything 
•of  Ben  Stubbs,  though  they  saw  that  the  steam-launch, 
which  had  been  absent  while  they  were  on  board,  had  re- 
turned, and  now  lay  alongside. 

The  sun  was  now  several  hours  high,  and  though  the 
day  was  clear  and  cool,  its  direct  rays  were  so  warm  that 
both  the  boys  soon  became  very  drowsy.  Pulling  in  his 
oar,  Harry  lay  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  say- 


ing that  he  was  just  going  to  rest  a  little,  was  almost  im- 
mediately fast  asleep. 

.Nelson  also  took  in  his  oar,  but  sat  up,  determined  to 
keep  awake  and  watch  for  a  tow.  As  the  sunlight  on  the 
water  dazzled  him  he  closed  his  eyes  to  shut  out  the  glare, 
and  a  moment  later  a  little  boat,  containing  two  sleeping 
boys,  was  floating  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Hudson. 

Toot!  toot!  toot!  to-o-o-o-t!  sounded  a  shrill  whistle  so 
close  to  them  that  both  boys  sprang  up,  wide  awake,  and 
filled  with  the  idea  that  they  were  being  run  down  by  a 
railroad  train.  Coming  down  the  river,  and  headed  di- 
rectly toward  them,  was  a  great  steam-boat,  and  behind 
her  they  saw  a  long  tow  of  canal-boats,  ice-boats,  and 
barges.  The  boys  had  just  time  to  recover  their  senses, 
spring  to  their  oars,  and  get  out  of  the  way  as  the  steamer 
swept  over  the  spot. 

"They're  bound  for  New  York,"  said  Nelson,  as  the 
tow  surged  heavily  past  them.  ' '  That  settles  the  question. 
Now  let's  try  and  board  one  of  them."  They  pulled  up 
alongside  the  last  canal-boat  of  the  tow. 

"  Take  our  line,  will  you  ?"  shouted  Nelson  to  a  boy  of 
about  their  own  age,  who  stood  on  deck  watching  them, 
at  the  same  time  throwing  him  the  end  of  the  painter. 

Catching  the  rope,  the  boy  took  a  turn  with  it  around  a 
cleat,  and  held  fast  to  the  end.  In  another  instant  the 
Nelly  Ely  was  drawn  so  violently  against  the  side  of  the 
canal-boat  that  she  turned  half  over,  and  the  water  rushed 
in  over  her  gunwale.  Both  Nelson  and  Harry  sprang  for 
the  canal-boat,  and  managed  to  scramble  on  board ;  but  at 
the  same  moment  the  boy  who  held  the  end  of  their  paint- 
er, seeing  the  mischief  that  he  had  occasioned  by  being  too 
accommodating,  let  go  of  it,  and  the  poor  little  boat  drift- 
ed astern,  and  in  another  minute  was  left  far  behind. 

[TO   BE   CONTINUED.] 
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OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX.. 

RIDGKLAND,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

DEAK  POSTMISTRESS,  -I  am  very  much  Interest- 
ed i»  birds,  and  was  glad  to  see  a  piece  about 
tin-in  in  :i  recent  number  of  HARPER'S  YOUNH 
PFCIFI  E  If  tin-  children  who  read  the  letters  in 
the  Post-office  Box  would  like  to  hear  something 
alioiit  the  binN  here,  I  will  tell  what  I  know.  _  In 
tin-  firM  place  \\r  have  numbers  of  mocking- 
birds, which  build  their  nests  In  the  oak-trees  and 
bushes  rii:ht  around  our  house,  and  are  so  tame 
th;it  they  "ometinifs  drink  from  a  trough  by  the 
well,  which  i*  only  about  five  yards  from  our 
i  I  once  ^:i\v  one  eating  grists  with  the 
chicken-  in  the  yard.  Everybody  has  heard  of 
their  -iir'ing.  and  every  one  who  has  been  at  the 
it.  They  seldom  sing  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  unless  it  is  cloudy,  but  in  the 
earl}  morning  and  in  the  evening  they  keep  up 
a  regular  chorus  of  every  imaginable  bird  note. 

and  - squeaks  and  croaks  which  you  w.mld 

ii' 4  imagine  a  bird  could  make.  On  moonlight 
nights,  too,  some  dissipated  old  fellows  keep  up 
their  trills  and  other  throat  exercises  till  the 

i 11  goes  down.  Their  nests  are  built  in  three 

layers:  the  outride  one  is  made  of  rough  little 
oak  twigs,  which  are  twisted  together  so  ingen- 
iously that  though  the  nest  is  perfectly  firm  on 
tin-  tree,  when  you  try  to  take  it  from  its  fork,  if 
you  an-  not  very  careful  the  whole  outside  will 
come  oi't  :  the  ^econd  layer  is  made  of  odds  and 
ends  horse-hair,  scraps  of  cloth,  etc. ;  then  it  is 
lined  with  line  wiry  little  things  that  look  like 
gras>  loots  Their  eggs  are  small,  bluish-green, 
with  brown  spl'  itches  on  them,  and  there  are  gen- 
erally five  iii  a  nest. 

We  have  a  great  many  partridges  here  too, 
with  their  renowned  "Bob  White."  However, 
it  is  onlv  the  males  that  say  "  Bob  White"  ;  the 
females  "have  a  queer  little  low  whistle,  which  is 
very  hard  to  imitate.  They  go  in  flocks,  or  cov- 
eys, as  every  one  knows,  and  it  is  said  that  all 
the  hens  in 'a  covey  lay  their  eggs  in  the  same 
nest.  They  do  not  belong  to  the  perchers,  for 
tiieir  nesis  are  on  the  ground  ;  and  they  do  not 
hop  at  all.  but  run  very  fast;  indeed,  their  legs 
are  stronger  than  their  wings,  I  think.  Their 
nests  are  very  hard  to  find ;  I  have  only  seen  two 
in  my  life  :  one  of  them  was  in  an  old  field,  in  the 
fence  corner,  under  a  dead  pine  branch  ;  the  nest 
consisted  of  a  little  hollow  in  the  ground,  lined 
with  a  few  pine-needles,  but  it  had  fifteen  eggs  in 
it.  The  eggs  are  pure  white,  much  smaller  al  one 
end  than  at  the  other,  and  when  the  little  par- 
t  ridges  hatch,  the  small  end  opens  with  a  lid,  like 
a  little  molasses  jug. 

We  aKo  have  cardinal-birds.  The  males  are 
et  all  over,  except  a  little  black  patch  under 
the  eye,  and  the  females  are  of  a  dull  hrownish- 
red.  'Both  have  topknots.  They  are  great  fight- 
ers, but  are  so  shy  they  seldom  come  near  the 
In  >use-  In  violent  contrast  to  these  are  the  blue- 
jays,  which  we  see  occasionally. 

in  the  swamps  are  the  little  rainbow-colored 
nonpareils,  reddish-brown  thrushes,  and  many 
oihers.  There  are  several  kinds  of  hawks  here, 
I  am  sorry  to  say.  I  do  not  like  hawks  at  all.  for 
some  seasons  they  eat  our  chickens  by  the  d<  izen. 
and  kill  a  great  many  mocking-birds.  The  owls, 
too.  kill  lots  of  little  birds,  but  they  do  not  often 
eoriie  around  the  house;  we  hear  them  in  the 
swamp,  asking, "  Who — who — who's  there  ?"  We 
have  a  pretty  woodbine  vine  on  our  piazza,  and 
the  brightest  little  humming-birds  fly  around  it 
when  it  is  in  bloom,  sticking  their  long  bills  into 
the  flowers  for  the  honey.  Sometimes  three  or 
four  come  at  the  same  time,  and  then  they  have 
'id  fight,  and  the  victor  chases  the  others  off 
in  triumph.  The  other  day  I  saw  a  bright  little 
_'e  and  black  Baltimore  oriole :  I  think  they 
iiin-t  be  very  fond  of  wild  cherries,  for  I  general- 
ly >ec  them  on  our  cherry-tree.  There  are  a  great 
many  whippoorwills  here,  too;  they  keep  up  their 
mournful  cry  all  night,  and  are  ugly,  dark,  big- 
nioiithed  birds. 

There  are  many  other  birds  that  I  would  like 
to  tell  you  about,  but  1  am  afraid  my  letter  is 
getting  too  long.  Before  I  stop,  however,  I  must 


tell  you  about  a  pretty  little  nest  I  found.  It  was 
on  a  low  oak  bush,  and  was  very  small.  The  out- 
side was  made  of  tine  grass,  and  it  was  lined  wil  h 
some  very  soft  woolly  stuff.  It  was  fastened  to 
the  tree  by  grass  twisted  around  the  twigs.  Do 
any  of  the  readers  of  the  Post-office  Box  know 
which  bird  is  the  owner  of  such  a  pretty  little 
nest,  and  will  they  write  and  tell  about  him?  I 
think  the  Postmistress  would  like  to  know  as 
well  as  I.  I  see  I  have  forgotten  to  tell  you  how 
qneerly  partridges  roost.  They  sit  on  the  ground 
in  an  old  field,  back  to  back,  forming  a  square, 
and  go  back  to  the  same  place  every  night. 

I  am  fifteen  years  old,  and  a  great  admirer  of 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  EMMA  L1.  W. 

Letters  which  describe  the  birds  and  flowers  in 
the  neighborhood  of  any  little  correspondent  are 
particularly  welcome.  This  one  will  be  read  by 
children  who  live  very  far  from  Emma's  bird- 
surrounded  home,  and  perhaps  it  will  suggest  to 
them  to  look  at  their  own  gardens  and  fields  with 
greater  interest.  Every  one  of  you  could  find 
some  new,  bright  thing  to  tell  us  of  if  you  would 
only  open  your  eyes  and  see  what  is  nearest  you. 
Thank  you,  Emma,  for  the  pleasure  you  have 
given  us.  Somebody  will  answer  your  inquiry 
about  the  bird  you  do  not  know,  and  introduce 
him  to  you,  I  hope,  very  soon. 


HONOLULU,  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

I  like  HARPER'S  Youso  PEOPLE  very  much.  I 
am  eiL'ht  years  old.  I  have  a  pet  cat,  and  she  is 
black  with  a  white  breast.  We  have  two  mango- 
trees,  and  I  put.  a  swing  on  one  of  them  for  my 
little  sister  and  myself.  There  was  a  big  fire 
here  about  six  weeks  ago,  and  about  five  thou- 
sand people  were  burned  out  of  their  houses; 
they  were  nearly  all  Chinese.  I  go  to  school  and 
study  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic, 
and  have  lessons  in  drawing.  JAMES  L.  L. 


ALBION,  NBW  YOBK. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  send  you  a  little  poem 
I  composed,  suggested  by  the  sermon  our  minis- 
ter preached  on  Children's  Day.  I  am  in  the 
HUh  School,  and  have  studied  this  year  algebra, 
Latin.  English,  and  United  States,  Roman,  and 
<;reei;ni  history  I  have  passed  ihe  Kegents'  ex- 
amination in  all  of  them,  except  algebra,  which 
examination  occurred  to-day,  and  I  do  not  know 
the  result  yet.  I  like  all  the  studies  very  much, 
particularly  Latin  and  algebra. 

Here  is  a  part  of  the  poem,  which  is  rather  too 
long  for  entire  publication  : 

CONSIDER  THE   LILIES. 
"Consider  the  lilies — how  they  grow," 

That  was  our  minister's  text; 
He  told  us  about  them,  and  tried  to  show 
What  they  teach  of  this  life  and  the  next. 

The  spiritual  life  like  the  lily  is, 

First  just  a  tiny  seed  ; 
Then  the  tender  green  leaves  follow  this. 

As  our  heavenly  Father  leads. 

The  lily  blooms  not  just  for  beauty, 

But  to  reproduce  the  seed; 
If  we  all  of  us  do  our  duty. 

We  too  shall  bear  fruit,  indeed. 

As  the  lily  must  have  a  suitable  place, 

And  the  water  and  the  sun. 
So  we  need  the  light  of  our  Father's  face 

Till  our  little  race  is  run. 

As  the  lilies  all  obtain  their  food 

?'rom  water,  air.  and  soil, 
So  God,  through  the  Spirit,  gives  ns  food 

While  we  onward  and  upward  toil. 

As  we  cannot  make  the  lily  grow 

By  placing  the  food  outside. 
So  all  of  our  strength  comes,  as  we  know, 

From  the  place  where  God  doth  hide. 

The  tender  lily-roots  extend 
Deep,  deep  down  in  the  ground, 

So.  to  us,  life  the  Father  lends. 
Our  roots  in  Christ  are  found. 

ADDIE  L.  G.  (aged  17). 


WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

In  answer  to  Jean  B.  G.,  I  send  the  following 
words  that  have  more  letters  than  incomprehensi- 
bility: Philoprogeuitiveness,  charaeteristicalness, 
disproportionableness,  electrophysiological.  In- 
comprehensibleness.  MARY  S. 

Says  the  Rochester  Post  and  Express,  Misses 
Mary.  Jean,  and  the  rest  of  you  who  are  looking 
about  for  long  words.  "What  is  the  matter  with 
Llanfairpwllgwyngyllgertrobwllgerchwyrmbyll- 
gi  igerbwllsanttosiliogogogoch,  the  name  of  a  vil- 
lage in  Wales?" 


pigs.  I  have  a  kitten  named  Honeysuckle.  It  is 
very  playful,  and  will  try  to  bite  me  in  fun.  I 
have  no  brothers  nor  sisters,  but  I  have  plenty  of 
cousins,  so  I  do  not  grow  lonesome.  My  mamma 
is  in  the  East,  visiting,  and  I  am  keeping  house. 

I  get  along  very  well.    I  have  I n  away  to  school 

thN  spring.  I  went  to  Winona  to  the  Normal 
School.  I  liked  it  ever  so  much,  and  intend  to 


go  back  this  fall. 


JULIA  S. 


CALEDONIA,  MINNESOTA. 

We  have  three  horses,  named  Kit,  Doll,  and 
Marshall.  We  did  have  four,  but  papa  sold  one. 
The  man  who  bought  it  was  working  with  it  in 
the  field,  and  it  dropped  dead.  I  felt  very  sorry 
when  I  heard  it.  We  also  have  a  cow  and  two 


Most  of  this  letter  is  meant  for  the  eyes  of  an 
Edinburgh  boy,  Archie  H.  C.,  but  we  will  peep 
over  his  shoulder  while  he  reads  : 

SLAGHTS,  PAHK  COL'NTY,  COLORADO. 

I  am  a  boy  who  was  twelve  vears  old  on  the 
27th  of  December.  I  live  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. This  is  a  very  pretty  little  valley.  We 
have  a  big  ranch,  and  a  good  many  cattle.  I 
have  a  few  myself.  We  have  a  great  many  deer, 
Rocky  Mountain  sheep,  lions,  wolves,  coyotes, 
badgers,  wild-cats,  and  rabbits.  Some  folks  say 
there  are  bears  and  elk  here.  There  are  some 
very  high  mountains  around  here.  We  live  about 
sixty  miles  southwest  of  Denver,  on  the  Platte 
River.  There  are  a  great  many.trout  in  this  riv- 
er. I  have  two  sisters :  one  is  ten  years  old, 
named  Eva ;  the  other,  Mary,  is  eight. 

CHARLES  M.  S. 


Lloyd  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  little  paper  of 
which  he  is  editor  and  publisher.  I  wish  all  read- 
ers who  publish  amateur  papers  would  do  the 
same  : 

EASTVILLK, VIRGINIA. 

I  am  only  twelve  years  old,  yet  have  the  honor 
of  publishing  the  A/jnift  ><r  Ttmfs,  a  copy  of  which 

I  send  you.    I  still  continue  to  attend  set 1. 

taught  by  Mrs.  N.,  near  by,  though  the  weather 
is  excessively  warm,  and  I  am  anxious  for  school 
to  close.  I  take  much  interest  in  natural  history, 
and  am  collecting  birds' eggs  and  Indian  arrow- 
heads. I  like  "Silent  Pete,  or  the  stowaways." 
and  the  stories  by  Howard  Pyle  very  much.  For 
pets  I  have  three  sheep,  a  dog,  a  calf,  and  a  beau- 
tiful little  Shetland-pony  whose  name  is  Minnie. 
Fishing  at  this  season  is  very  good,  and  a  few 
days  ago  I  caught  thirty-four  almost  as  rapidly 
as  I  could  bait  my  hook.  LLOYD  W.  B. 


EAST  HAMPTON,  LONG  ISLAND,  Nsw  YORK. 

I  want  to  tell  the  Postmistress  about  a  wreck 
I  saw  to-day.  Last  night  there  was  a  storm,  and 
the  Charles  T.  Abbott,  a  brig  from  Turk's  Island, 
laden  with  salt,  was  cast  ashore.  The  crew 
clung  to  the  rigging  from  10  P.M.  until  4  A.M..  not 
knowing  that  tiie  brig  was  ashore.  Then  they 
landed,  and  walked  down  the  road  in  search  of 
shelter.  At  the  first  farm-house  they  were  re- 
fused admittance,  but,  at  the  second  "they  were 
taken  in.  The  owner  of  this  house  told  us  all 
about  it.  The  brig  was  manned  by  a  captain  and 
crew  of  eight  sailors.  Some  one  told  the  colored 
steward  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  were 
cannibals,  and  he  was  so  much  frightened  that 
he  flung  himself  into  the  w-ater.  and  had  to  be 
pulled  out  by  force.  When  we  saw  the  wreck, 
her  masts  were  broken  in  the  centre,  and  the  top- 
most parts,  together  with  the  sails,  were  swaying 
to  one  side.  Her  hull  was  stove  in.  and  the  waves 
dashed  through  her.  Her  bell  tolled  dolefully 
every  time  a  wave  struck  her.  For  a  mile  up 
the  beach  nothing  was  to  be  seen  hut  fragments 
of  the  unlucky  brig.  The  wreckers  pulled  off  her 
helm,  and  brought  out  all  the  valuables  that  she 
contained.  One  man  cut  the  shrouds  of  one  of 
her  masts,  and  the  men  all  cheered  as,  with  a 
crash,  it  fell  into  the  water.  A  number  of  boxes 
of  cigars  were  found  in  the  brig,  and  these  were 
tossed  out  of  the  vessel  into  the  hands  of  those 
waiting  below.  Several  persons  took  home  ci- 
gars as  souvenirs  of  the  day.  I  brought  home 
the  coyer  of  a  cigar  box.  This  wreck  was  but  a 
few  miles  from  East  Hampton.  JEAN  B.  G. 


EASTERN  SHORE,  MARYLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  have  written  to  you  be- 
fore, but  my  letter  was  not  printed  :  I  will  try 
again.  I  enjoy  reading  the  letters  most  of  all. 
For  pets  I  have  a  beautiful  black  cat  named 
John,  and  four  dolls.  Do  you  think  I  am  too 
large  to  play  with  dolls?  i  attend  school  at  a 
neighbor's  house,  and  study  reading,  spelling, 
geography,  grammar,  dictation,  writing,  arith- 
metic, philosophy,  and  composition;  I  like  my 
teacher  very  much.  FANNIE  H. 

ST.  FRANCIS  BARRACKS,  ST.  Arr.usTiNK,  FLORIDA. 

I  am  goine  to  tell  you  about  the  Indians  who 
were  brought  here  a  few  months  at:o  as  pri-on- 
ers  of  war.  They  are  not  in  our  barracks,  but 
are  living  in  Fort.  Marion,  which  is  about  half  a 
mile  away.  We  enjoy  seeing  them,  for  they  are 
such  queer-looking  creatures,  some  with  clothes 
on  and  some  with  their  blankets  thrown  around 
them.  They  wear  lots  of  beads  around  their 
necks,  and  daub  different  colored  paintsall  over 
their  faces.  There  are  a  number  .if  little  chil- 
dren. You  would  laugh  could  you  see  their  fun- 
ny little  faces,  with  their  long  black  hair  hanging 
over  their  eyes.  I  have  seen  six  or  eight  of  them 
at  a  time,  riding  in  a  wheelbarrow,  all  laughing 
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and  seeming  happy.  My  father  saw  such  a  funny 
tiling  the  other  day — two  Indian  women  washing 
their  cMtlit'x  mi  their  backs!  One  would  take  a 
piece  of  soap  and  rub  it  all  over  the  back  of  the 
other,  then  throw  a  bucket  of  water  over  her  t<> 
^et  the  soap  «*ff.  A  kind  friend  of  mine  lias 'been 
sending  me  HAKPEU'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  over  u 
year,  and  I  enjoy  reading  it  very  much.  We  have 
been  stationed  here  nearly  three  years,  but  ex- 
pect to  go  away  very  soon.  This  is  my  first  let- 
ter, and  I  hope  you  will  think  it  nice  enough  to 
publish.  I  am  ten  years  old. 

HELEN  MARGUERITE  G. 

This  is  a  very  good  little  letter.    Thank  you 
for  sending  it. 


SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS. 

PEAK  POSTMISTRESS,— I  thought  I  would  write 
y»u  the  first  letter  I  ever  wrote.  I  see  most  of 
the  children  tell  about  their  pets  when  they  write, 
but  I  have  no  pets.  I  have  four  sisters.  We 
have  lovely  flowers  here  in  the  spring.  I  won- 
der if  many  of  the  girls  can  embroider  nicely? 
I  am  just  learning,  and  like  it  very  much.  I  have 
been  reading  some  fairy  stories,  and  enjoy  them 
very  much.  M.  C. 

ROBBLI.NB,  LOUISIANA. 

I  am  eleven  years  old,  and  live  on  a  plantation 
seven  miles  from  Fort  Jessup,  where  General 
Taylor  had  his  head-quarters  in  1829.  Our  fami- 
ly .used  to  live  at  Colorado  Springs,  and  the  warm 
weather  we  are  having  now  makes  us  think  of 
the  cool  times  we  used  to  have  among  the  moun- 
tains. We  have  been  in  this  State  over  two  years. 
I  have  two  sisters,  Adele,  eighteen,  and  Kitty,  fif- 
teen, years  old.  Mamma  has  taught  us  ever  since 
we  came  South,  as  the  nearest  school  is  three 
miles  away.  Last  fall  I  picked  cotton  in  my 

Eapa's  field,  and  he  paid  me  for  it,  so  that  I  could 
ave  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  my  very  own. 
I  like  it  very  much.  GRACE  T. 

STONINGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 

I  have  often  wanted  to  write  and  tell  you  how 
much  I  like  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  which  we 
have  taken  now  a  long  time.  I  notice  almost  all 
the  little  boys  and  girls  have  pets.  We  had  the 
most  beautiful  little  English  pug,  named  Dixie, 
that  we  all  loved  so  much,  but  last  week  he  died, 
and  we  buried  him  in  the  garden,  lying  in  his  own 
pretty  basket  and  blanket.  He  had  on  his  har- 
ness, with  silver  bells.  Now  we  have  only  our 
pony,  who  is  sometimes  very  naughty,  and  will 
refuse  to  go  when  we  wish  him  to.  Will  you 
please  print  this  little  letter,  so  that  my  friend 
Willie,  who  is  in  the  country,  may  see  it  when  he 
gets  his  magazine,  and  oblige  your  little  friend, 

DON. 


PLAS  BEITM,  LLANHUDNO,  NORTH  WALKS. 

I  am  a  girl  twelve  years  old.  Fattier  gave 
me  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  a  little  while  ago. 
and  now  I  have  begun  to  take  it.  I  like  "Rolf 
House"  and  "  Into  Unknown  Seas"  best.  Other 
children  tell  you  about  their  pets,  so  I  will  tell 
you  about  mine.  I  have  two  birds  and  a  pair  of 
dormice.  I  like  the  dormice  best.  I  am  not 
Welsh,  though  I  have  always  lived  in  Llandudno. 
Besides  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  I  take  Little 
Folks  and  Sunshine.  I  have  no  brother  or  sister. 
I  am  very  fond  of  dolls,  and  have  a  great  many. 
I  hope  this  letter  will  be  printed,  as  it  is  the  first 
I  have  ever  written.  I  go  to  school  every  day, 
and  like  it  very  much.  Please  may  I  write  again  ? 

LUCY  C. 

Certainly  you  may. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PKNNSVI.VANIA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— We  are  two  little  bro- 
thers, Henry  and  Herbert,  aged  seven  and  a  half 
and  six  years.  We  can  both  read  very  nicely, 
and  know  nearly  all  of  the  multiplication  table, 
but  we  cannot  write,  so  our  mamma  is  writing 
this  for  us.  We  have  no  pets,  except  an  old 
pussy  who  came  to  us  the  other  day.  and  we 
named  her  Rachel.  She  is  a  very  quiet  cat,  but 
very  cute  too.  When  she  wants  to  go  down  to 
the  kitchen,  and  the  door  is  closed  at  the  foot  of 
the  stair*.  S)IH  stands  two  steps  up  and  works  at 
the  latch  till  it  becomes  loose,  and  then  pushes 
against  it.  and  then  she  is  down.  We  think  it 
very  smart.  We  both  like  Howard  Pyle's  stories 
so  much  !  When  we  get  older,  we  will  write  our- 
selves. Your  little  friends. 

HENRY  and  HERBERT  G. 


This  letter  is  specially  intended  for  Emily 
Shields : 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIFORNIA. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  two 
years.  I  live  in  Santa  Barbara  with  father,  mo- 
ther, and  two  sisters.  One  of  my  sisters  is  named 
Barbara,  because  she  was  born  in  Santa  Barbara. 
My  father  goes  camping  sometimes  in  the  moun- 
tains, about  sixty  miles  from  here,  and  once  he 
rode  a  mule,  and  left  his  horse  at  home  in  my 
care,  together  with  two  little  Scotch  terriers.  I 
feed,  groom,  and  exercise  the  horse  every  day. 
It  is  great  fun.  I  have  learned  to  put  the'bridle 
on  all  by  myself.  We  live  near  the  beach,  where 
we  go  often  to  gather  sea-moss  or  go  in  wading. 


We  do  not  go  bathing  yet.  We  have  a  large  fig- 
tree  in  our  garden,  and  a  big  grape-vine  which 
measures  twenty-one  inches  around  the  trunk. 
One  of  my  school-mates.  Tommy  D.,  raises  lem- 
ons to  sell.  I  have  made  a  great  many  glasses 
of  lemonade  from  his  lemons. 

EMILY  II.  BAKER. 


HENSONVILLE,  CATSKILL  MOUNTAINS,  NEW  YORK. 

Mamma  has  taken  HARPEU'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for 
us  since  last  December,  and  we  like  it  very  niiirh. 
I  think  that  "  False  Witness,1'  the  new  story,  is 
the  nicest  one  I  have  read  yet.  We  are  spending 
the  sumiiHT  ln-iv,  on  a  farm.  I  have  two  sisters 
and  a  brother.  My  eldest  sister  is  fourteen  years 
old,  my  brother  is  twelve,  I  am  eleven,  and  my 
little  sister  is  six.  There  is  a  creek  that  runs 
through  the  place,  and  sometimes  we  wade  in  it ; 
sometimes,  too,  we  fall  in  it.  LYDIA  E.  M. 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  was  eleven  years  old 
the  3d  of  April.  I  had  a  very  pleasant  birth- 
day, and  I  received  many  presents.  We  had 
a  tortoise  -  shell  cat  and  four  kittens.  Two  of 
the  kittens  we  gave  away.  The  two  that  we 
kept  were  just  big  enough. to  play,  when  we  went 
out  one  morning  and  found  them  dead.  I  go  to 
school,  and  study  arithmetic,  geography,  gram- 
mar, and  spelling.  I  think  "  False  Witness"  will 
be  a  nice  story.  I  have  ten  dolls.  One  of  them 
has  golden  hair,  which  I  can  curl  and  braid. 

LIZZIE  E.  S. 


BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND. 

I  have  been  looking  a  long  time  to  find  a  very 
long  word,  and  I  have  found  a  word  with  twenty 
letters  ;  it  is  philaprogenitiveness.  It  is  the  long- 
est word  I  ever  saw.  I  have  a  little  friend  who 
lives  next  door,  and  she  loaned  me  her  paper. 
Now  I  get  papa  to  buy  me  one.  I  think  it  is  the 
nicest  paper  I  ever  read.  I  am  nine  years  old, 
but  will  be  ten  next  month,  on  the  30th  day.  This 
is  my  first  letter,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  published. 
I  have  a  very  old  bird ;  he  is  fifteen  years  old. 
He  tries  to  sing  sometimes,  and  does  it  too. 

EVA  O.  B. 


Although  I  have  taken  this  lovely  paper  for  a 
long  time,  I  have  never  written  to  it.  I  began 
a  letter  once,  but  I  never  finished  it.  I  am  writing 
this  at  my  cousin  Charlotte's  house ;  she  is  writ- 
ing to  St.  Nicholas.  A  good  many  boys  and  girls 
tell  about  their  pets.  I  have  none  except  a  large 
dog  named  Dick.  I  had  a  canary-bird,  but  it  died. 
Charlotte  has  three  cats.  I  think  ''Silent  Pete, 
or  the  Stowaways,"  is  a  lovely  story. 

CLARIETA  B.  P. 


LlTTI.K  RUCK,  ARKANSAS. 

I  live  in  the  suburbs  of  Little  Rock,  and  we 
have  very  nice  times.  I  have  never  seen  any  let- 
ter from  Arkansas  in  the  Post-office  Box.  For 
pets  I  have  a  dog  named  Bill  and  a  bird  named 
Dick.  I  had  a  little  kitten,  and  last  week  she 
was  sick,  and  one  morning  I  could  not  find  her, 
and  I  have  not  seen  her  since,  so  I  think  she  must 
be  dead.  "  Sileut  Pete,"  and  all  Mrs.  Lillie's  sto- 
ries, also  Miss  Aleott's,  are  very  nice. 

JEANNETTE  P. 


PETERBOROL-GH,  ONTARIO,  CANADA. 

I  am  eleven  years  old,  and  live  in  the  town  of 
Peterborough.  It  is  a  very  pretty  place.  I  have 
been  taking  HARPEU'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  since  Jan- 
uary. I  think  it  is  a  very  good  magazine.  I  have 
been  reading  "Silent  Pete,  or  the  Stowaways," 
and  think  it  is  a  very  interesting  story.  I  went 
to  Grimsby  Camp-ground  last  year,  and  enjoyed 
myself  very  much.  I  go  to  school,  and  read  in 
the  Third  Reader.  I  have  one  sister,  and  she  has 
a  little  dog;  his  name  is  Rex.  My  grandpa  had 
a  pretty  dog:  his  name  was  Diver.  He  would 
draw  me  on  the  sleigh,  and  sit  up  and  beg;  but, 
poor  little  fellow,  he  died,  and  I  miss  him  very 
much  wheu  I  go  there  now.  VERNON  C.  M. 


The  Postmistress  wishes  to  say  to  some  of  her 
young  contributors  that  she  cannot  undertake 
to  return  their  little  poems  or  stories  wben  she 
is  unable  to  find  room  for  them  in  the  Post-office 
Box,  even  when  ac«ompanied  by  postage-stamps 
for  that  purpose.  The  Postmistress  is  kept  very 
busy  reading  and  selecting  from  the  letters  and 
stories  that  come  to  her  by  every  mail,  so  she 
hopes  her  little  correspondents  will  save  her 
time  and  their  own  postage-stamps,  and  not  ask 
to  have  their  manuscripts  returned  if  they  are 
not  printed. 

Jlnrjorie  V.,  Mary  K.  W.,  Alice  E.,  Mamie  L., 
Lucia  Vail  F.,  Mabel  M.,  Alma  It.  M.,  Pitti  Sing, 
Jobii  M.  H.,  Liiriniii  II.  I...  Allan  C.  K.,  Flora  1!.  It., 
Minnie  It.,  Willie  A.,  It.  M.  A.,  K.  Maud  C.,  Lillie 
P.,  It.  D.  It.  (of  Bothsay,  Upper  Norwood,  Eng- 
land), James  $.,  and  Ida  X. :  Thanks  to  you  all 


for  your  letters,  puzzles,  and  stories. — Amy  G. : 
Letters  should  be  addressed  simply  to  Messrs. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  Franklin  Square.  New  York. 
—Stella:  I  cannot  inform  you  on  the  subject  of 
which  you  inquire,  and  I  would  not  do  so  if  I 
could.  A  young  girl  needs  110  cosmetics  except 
fresh  air  and  cold  water.  Good  health  will  usual- 
ly give  a  good  complexion  to  its  possessor.  Go 
early  to  bed,  eat  beefsteak  and  vegetables,  with 
plenty  of  bread  and  butter  and  ripe  fruit,  take  a 
walk  every  morning,  and  assist  in  the  house-work 
if  it  is  necessary,  let  candies  and  sentimental 
novels  alike  alone,  and  you  will  probably  have 
bright  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks.  Your  mother  is 
right  about  gardening.  It  is  wholesome,  beauti- 
ful, and  womanly  work,  and  while  the  harder 
parts  of  it  should  be  done  by  your  brothers,  there 
is  opportunity  in  the  care  of  even  a  single  flower- 
bed for  much  healthful  exercise.  A  sun-bonnet 
or  broad-brimmed  hat.  and  a  pair  of  garden 
gloves,  will  protect  your  face  and  hands  from 
sunburn  and  tan.  Many  persons,  like  myself, 
are  of  the  opinion  that  a  little  tan  does  not  look 
badly  on  a  young  face.  It  is  the  kiss  of  air  and 
sunshine.— A.  M.  D.,  Victoria.  Australia :  We  can- 
not expect  that  the  stories  our  little  friends  write 
shall  bear  no  resemblance  to  anything  they  have 
ever  read.  Older  writers  borrow  from  their  read- 
ing without  being  aware  that  they  do  so. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTIUBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

EASY  SQUARES. 

1.— 1.  Rapid.    2.  A  part  in  music.    3.  Cessation. 
4.  Toys  used  by  children.    LUTHER  R.  MOFPITT. 

2.— 1.  A  fowl.    2.  Thought.    3.  A  support.    4.  A 
fruit. 

3.— 1.  Display.    2.  A  dwelling.    3.  A  sign.    4.  De- 
parted. A.  H.  AND  I.  R.  I. 

4.— 1.  Pustule.     3.  Unclosed.     3.  To  yield.    4. 
Part  of  the  leg. 

EMMA  L.  AND  ROBERT  H.  MULLEB. 


No.  2. 

NUMERICAL   ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  10  letters,  and  am  the  name 
of  a  great  poet. 
My  7,  3,  9,  2  is  to  peel. 

My  3,  7.  5  is  an  animal  of  the  monkey  kind. 
My  9.  3,  4,  5  is  a  garden  tool. 
My  1,  5.  9,  3,  7.  3  is  an  angel. 
My  6, 7,  3,  9,  8  is  scanty.  HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


No.  3. 

QUERIES. 

What  word  composed  of  five  letters  becomes 
one  by  the  removal  of  two  of  the  five  ? 

Which  number,  if  you  prefix  another,  will  be 
lowered  in  value?  JAT  S.  EASTMAN. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  348. 


No.  I.- 


Em U 
Laure  L 
Cit  Y 
Glaci  S 
Glas  S 
Eagl 
Glos 
Fus 
Kin 
Rive 
Terr 
Nou 


Hear    T 

No.  2.— Webster's  Dictionary  (are,  yes,  rat,  wa- 
ter, bed,  eyes,  iron,  cat,  in). 


No.  3.— 


T 

CUT 

TURIN 

T    I    P 

N 


No.  4.— Passaic.    Milton. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Julie  Thomson,  Walter  M.  Graham.  Butter- 
cup. Jay  S.  Eastman.  Laura  B.  Smyth.  Emma  L 
and  Robert  H.  Muller.  T.  B.  Churchill.  A.  S.  Par- 
sons, Annie  and  Mary  Cox,  Nina  L.  Crawford.  J. 
Gus.  Bolander.  Jun.,  June  Bug.  Geraldine  F., 
Florence  L.  Beeckman.  J.  Whitesides.  C.  Morgan, 
O'Dell  Cvclone,  Hippopotamus,  Ida  May  Cruger, 
Arnold  Foster,  Paul  Clayton,  I.  P.  C.,  aiid  Isabel 
Whittier. 


[For  EXCHANGES,  see  3rf  and  3d  pages  of  cover.'] 
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COUNTRY  A  r.vr.— "  DON'T  TEASE  THE  DOG,  JAJIES  ;  YOU  WILL  SPOIL 

:HI9  TEMPEU." 


SUMMER  NOON. 

A  TAWNY  snake,  the  road  winds  up 
To  where  the  wood  so  still  is, 
And  droops  the  burnished  buttercup, 
Aud  loll  the  water-lilies; 


The  dusty  vines  are  parched  and  torn, 

The  gauzy  air's  a-quiver, 
No  silken  rustle  in  the  corn, 

And  glares  the  silent  river — 
All  the  long,  loiig  summer  noon. 

The  blackberry's  beads  of  jet  are  strung 

Along  the  way-side  fences, 
And  every  bird  has  lost  its  tongue 

Till  afternoon  commences; 
A  locust,  hidden  in  some  tree, 

Strikes  up  its  drowsy  rattle, 
Aud  in  the  brooklet  quietly 

Are  grouped  the  panting  cattle — 
All  the  long,  long  summer  noon. 

But  deep  within  a  sunless  dell 

A  cricket's  voice  is  shrilling ; 
Of  cooler  hours  it  seems  to  tell, 

With  cheer  the  silence  filling. 
And  hark !  a  tree-toad's  tremulous  cry : 

"Dear  me!  I'm  not  complaining. 
We'll  get  a  good  shower  by-aud-by; 

I've  seen  a  sign  of  raining, 
All  the  long,  long  summer  noon." 

— GEORGE  COOPER. 


IT  is  very  well  known 
that  there  is  nothing 
so  sleepy  as  an  owl  ill  the 
daytime. 

II. 

And  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  there  is  nothing 
more  wide-awake  than  a 
monkey  at  all  times. 

III. 

But  appearances  arede- 
ceitful,  and  circumstances 
alter  cases. 


[HARPES 
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FALSE    WITNESS* 

BY    LUCY    C.    LILLIE, 
ADTHOK  OP  "NAN,"  "ROLF  HOUSE,"  "Jo's  OPPORTUNITY,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  MINIATURE. 

FANNY  contrived  to  let  half  a  dozen  people  whom  she 
met  know  where  she  and  her  sister  were  going. 
When  they  were  ushered  by  old  Parker  into  the  library, 
1».  ,ih  irirls  felt  a  little  overawed  by  the  very  dignified  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  received.  It  was  hard  for  Mrs. 
Most  vn  to  go  through  the  preliminaries  which  civility  de- 
manded, but  her  first  remark  surprised  Fanny  beyond  all 
powers  of  expression. 

"My  dear,"  the  old  lady  said,  gravely,  "I have  sent  for 
you  to-day  because  I  wish  you  to  do  justice— you  and  my 
nephew  Guy— where  you  may  have  done  the  contrary.  I 
am  trying  in  every  way  to  find  my  dear  young  friend  Ag- 
nes Leigh,  and  you,  I  understand,  seem  to  be  the  one  re- 
sponsible for  the  stories  told  against  her— stories  which  I 
am  sure  you  will  find  had  no  foundation.  But  now  I 
want  you  to  sit  down,  both  of  you,  with  me,  and  quietly 
see  how  we  can  set  it  right,  first,  by  carefully  going  back 
to  what  it  was  that  first  turned  you  against  her.  From  all 
I  can  hear,  no  one  thought  of  anything  as  wrong  or  myste- 
rious in  her  history  or  family  until  you  had  suggested  it." 
The  girls  had  seated  themselves  on  the  long,  wide  sofa 
drawn  midway  in  the  room,  and  Fanny  had  prepared  her- 
self for  a  very  pleasant,  sociable  call,  but  now  her  face 
crimsoned  with  anger  and  surprise.  She  started  up,  and 
forgetting  her  fine  manners,  the  age  and  dignity  of  the 
old  lady  before  her,  she  exclaimed,  indignantly:  "I  can 
tell  you  just  what  it  is,  Mrs.  Mostyn,  I  don't  mean  to  have 
any  one  call  me  to  account.  I  believe  that  Leigh  girl  to 
be  a  sly,  deceitful  thing,  and  I  have  said  so  a  dozen  times, 
and  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it  either — there!  And  if  you 
think  I  have  come  here — and — and — 

Fanny,  really  frightened  and  ashamed,  broke  down  in 
a  fit  of  hysterical  weeping,  while  Mrs.  Mostyu  regarded 
her  in  half-pitying,  contemptuous  silence. 

"  All  this  is  very  useless,  my  dear,"  she  said  at  length. 
"I  am  not  talking  without  reason.  Listen  to  me."  She 
glanced  up,  conscious  of  the  other  person  in  the  room — a 
delicate  little  figure  with  a  plain,  though  gentle,  honest 
face.  Louise  was  listening  anxiously. 

"  1  am  going  to  tell  you  something  of  my  own  life,  and 
then  you  will  understand  me  better.  I  am  sure,  Louise, 
you  wish  your  sister  to  tell  me  all  about  Agnes  Leigh,  and 
why  she  started  any  gossip  in  Halcom  which  could  hurt 
her." 

The  mention  of  a  narration  from  Mrs.  Mostyn's  own  ex- 
perience caused  Fanny  to  look  up  with  a  quick  gleam  of 
interest.  Mrs.  Mostyn,  the  great  lady  of  Halcom,  actually 
offer  her  a  confidence  ?  Fanny  dried  her  eyes  with  only  a 
remnant  of  her  hauteur  and  of  the  fury  of  only  five  min- 
utes before,  and  looked  at  her  hostess  anxiously.  It  oc- 
curred to  her  to  be  just  a  trifle  ashamed  of  her  own  con- 
duct as  she  involuntarily  contrasted  it  with  the  beautiful 
calm  and  dignity  of  the  old  lady  before  her,  but  her  curios- 
ity was  more  strongly  aroused  than  any  other  sentiment. 
"Come  with  me  to  my  own  room,  Fanny — you  and 
Louise,"  said  Mrs.  Mostyu.  "And  remember,  I  do  not 
want  you  to  chatter  about  this,"  continued  the  old  lady, 
smiling  pleasantly.  "You  see,"  she  said,  "although  I 
have  something  to  complain  of  in  what  you  have  done,  I 
am  going  to  test  you  by  giving  you  a  real  confidence." 

Fanny  and  Louise  followed  Mrs.  Mostyn  up  the  oaken 
staircase  to  the  old  lady's  special  sitting-room  in  the  L  of 
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the  house  which  had  been  part  of  the  original  mansion  in 
her  grandfather's  day.  The  room  into  which  they  went 
was  beautiful  and  luxurious,  yet  there  were  many  things 
within  it  which  at  first  impressed  even  Fanny's  mind  as 
being  out  of  place :  some  old  pieces  of  furniture  not  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  newer  ones;  some  pictures  of  places  and 
a  few  portraits  of  people  in  queer  little  old-fashioned 
frames;  tapestry  of  wool-work  done  by  experienced  but 
long-quiet  fingers;  an  old-fashioned  writing  desk,  and  at 
one  side  of  the  room  a  table  which  looked  as  though  it 
had  seen  some  good  school-room  service  many  years 
before. 

When  her  visitors  were  seated,  Mrs.  Mostyn  said,  cheei-- 
fully: 

"I  very  rarely  bring  any  young  people  into  this 
room.  Look  around,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  see  that 
everything  in  it  must  belong  just  to  me  alone.  That 
old  table  over  there  I  have  often  laid  my  head  down 
upon,  crying  over  French  exercises  and  sums  that  would 
not  come  out  right,  and  the  desk  you  see  over  there  was 
my  father's  when  he  was  a  hard-worked  young  man  in 
an  office.  Whenever  I  want  to  bring  myself,  girls,  to  a 
proper  frame  of  mind  over  anything,  I  come  and  sit  down 
in  this  room.  You  see,  it  shows  me  that  I  was  once  poor, 
and  bothered,  and  tired  out,  and  rebellious,  too,  no  doubt; 
it  shows  me  that  my  father's  money  came  to  him  not  only 
by  inheritance,  but  by  hard  and  honorable  labor;  and 
then" — Mrs.  Mostyn  glanced  around  at  the  portion  of  the 
old  room  in  which  they  were  seated,  the  generous  wood 
fire,  the  soft  easy-chairs,  the  pictures,  warm  hangings,  and 
the  portrait  of  Guy  Mostyn's  father  hang-ing  just  above 
them — "it  shows  me  also  the  blessings  and  comforts  I 
have  now.  Don't  you  think,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  very 
good  room  for  an  old  lady  like  myself  to  meditate  in  ?" 

The  girls  laughed  brightly.  Fanny  felt  a  thrill  of  de- 
light, and  wished  that  Mrs.  Mostyn  would  talk  for  half 
an  hour  to  come.  But  the  old  lady  was  busy  searching 
the  drawer  of  a  little  cabinet  on  the  wall.  From  this  she 
took  out  two  or  three  miniatures.  The  first  which  she 
showed  the  girls  represented  a  young  man  with  a  fine, 
delicate,  sensitive  face,  at  which  both  girls  exclaimed  with 
admiration. 

Mrs.  Mostyn  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  said : 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  something  of  which  I  rarely  speak. 
I  showed  you  that  miniature,  because  it  is  about  the  young 
man  who  sat  for  it  that  I  have  to  tell  you.  Long  ago, 
Fanny,  when  I  was  about  your  age,  and  perhaps  just  as 
bright  and  merry  a  girl  as  you  are,  we  lived  in  a  small 
country  village,  where  there  was  very  little  to  really 
amuse  me,  and  too  little  that  was  useful  for  me  to  do. 
However,  I  used  to  be  fond  of  turning  all  sorts  of  things 
into  ridicule  for  the  benefit  of  my  companions.  They 
laughed  with  and  at  me,  of  course,  and  I  thought  it  a 
very  fine  thing  to  be  so  witty  and  amusing.  Among 
other  people  who  excited  my  powers  of  imitation  and 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  was  this  young  man.  He  was  a 
student  in  the  Morris  Academy.  His  dress,  his  walk,  his 
reserved  ways,  all  became  objects  for  my  satire,  and — I 
need  hardly  go  into  further  details;  but  before  I  realized 
in  the  least  what  I  had  done,  I  had  influenced  the  whole 
town  against  him.  Like  Agnes  Leigh,  he  suspected  no- 
thing of  all  this,  but  met  the  cold  glances,  the  ill-suppress- 
ed contempt,  of  people  about  him,  at  first  without  think- 
ing of  them,  and  then  in  a  pained  and  wondering  silence. 
Soon  after  I  was  taken  ill.  When  I  recovered  it  was  to 
learn  that  the  ball  I  had  so  sinfully,  although  I  must  say 
thoughtlessly,  set  rolling  had  gone  on  until  poor  Mr. 

B had  actually  left  town,  and,  worse  than  that,  lost 

the  prospect  of  advancement  which  he  .would  have  had 
but  for  my  folly. 

"When  it  was  shown  me  what  I  had  done,,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  a  lifetime  could  not  repair  the  evil  that  I  had 
brought  about.  I  felt  nearly  frantic,  I  assure  you,  and, 
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acknowledging  my  error  freely  to  my  father,  I  begged  of 

him  to  try  and  do  something  to  bring  Mr.  B back 

again;  but  all  our  search  for  him  proved  useless.  He  had 
accepted  an  offer  to  go  to  Africa  as  a  missionary,  and 
there,  as  I  only  learned  when  I  was  a  middle-aged  woman, 
he  had  died  within  a  year.  He  had  confided  his  sorrows 
to  a  friend,  who  came  back  to  my  native  place  during  the 
absence  of  our  family.  The  friend  brought  his  last  mes- 
sage to  a  worthy  girl  whom  he  had  hoped  to  marry,  but  it 
came  too  late.  She  has  never  married,  but  being  a  brave. 
true  woman,  she  has  done  her  life's  work  nobly  and  brave- 
ly; but,  girls,  I  never  see  her  even  now  without  a  terrible 
feeling  of  self-abasement.  But  for  my  idle  folly  she  and 
he  might  be  useful  members  of  society;  he  might  be  using 
his  gifts  as  a  preacher  and  a  curer  of  souls  where  such  as 
he  are  so  needed,  and  I  could  feel  that  I  had  never  ruined 
any  human  being's  life. 

"But  can  you  not  see  what  this  fearful  lesson  taught 
me  ?  —  that  I  must  never  listen  to  any  idle  tale  of  gossip, 
never  see  any  injustice  done  if  I  can  help  it,  and,  above 
all,  that  I  must  try  to  believe  and  make  others  believe  the 
very  best  of  my  fellow-beings?  And  so,  my  dear,"  added 
Mrs.  Mostyn,  more  cheerfully,  and  laying  one  of  her 
hands  upon  Fanny's  arm — ''so,  you  see,  I  believe  the  best 
of  you,  which  is  that  you  will  cheerfully  retract  anything 
you  have  carelessly  said,  and  work  with  me  to  stop  this 
tide  of  foolish  feeling  which  has  been  raised  against  poor 
Agues.  Don't  go  on  until  you  come  to  be  an  old  woman 
like  myself,  and  looking  back  at  this  time  have  it  to  say 
that  you  did  not  at  once  set  right  any  wrong  you  had 
done.  That,  let  me  tell  you,  would  be  terrible  indeed." 

Fanny,  as  the  old  lady's  silvery  tones  ceased,  regarded 
her  with  wide-eyed,  intense  earnestness.  That  Mrs.  Mos- 
tyn should  have  voluntarily  owned  to  any  weakness,  even 
for  a  moment  in  her  life,  served  to  absorb  Fanny's  every 
thought.  Mrs.  Mostyn,  the  revered,  honored,  valued, 
''great  lady"  of  Halcom — could  it  be  that  at  any  time 
she  had  been  a  giddy,  rattling  girl  like  Fanny  herself. 
at  any  time  had  erred  ?  "7  thought  it  a  very  fine  thing 
to  be  so  witty  ami  in>n<Ki>nj."  These  words  came  back  to 
Fanny  after  the  first  moment,  and  they  made  her  cheeks 
tingle  with  shame  at  the  thought  that  they  applied  to  her- 
self. She  wanted  to  speak,  but  could  hardly  tell  what  to 
do.  Before  any  one  had  moved.  Louise's  voice  broke  the 
silence.  She  stood  up,  with  a  flush  on  her  usually  pule 
cheeks,  her  eyes  lighted  so  that  the  plain,  old-fashioned 
face  had  a  glow  that  was  actually  beautiful  about  it. 

"Mrs.  Mostyn,"  she  said,  in  a  quick,  nervous,  though 
resolute  tone,  "I  have  been  thinking  this  over  and  over. 
Wi-  have  been  to  blame — I  know  it;  it  was  only  Fanny's 
seeing  an  address  011  a  letter;  but — but,  Fanny,  you  re- 
member how  it  all  began  that  day  you  made  your  red 
velvet  toque.  You  know  before  that  we  had  only  just 
wondered  a  little,  but  what  did  we  really  know?  It  was 
all  a  sort  of  guess-work  until  Fanny  saw  that  address." 

"  What  address  ?"  Mrs.  Mostyu  looked  up  with  kind- 
ness at  the  young  face  turned  toward  her. 

"The  address  on  a  letter  which  Agnes  Leigh  was  post- 
ing, as  we  thought,  to  her  father  in  a  prison." 

"Oh!"  Mrs.  Mostyn  gave  a  little  gasp  of  relief.  Fanny 
began  to  cry  again. 

"But  she  looked  so  queer!"  she  said  between  her  sobs. 
"And  living  all  alone,  and  playing  the  violin,  not  like  any 
girl  I  ever  heard  of." 

Louise  flashed  a  contemptuous  glance  upon  her  sister. 
"How  many  things  have  we  seen  or  heard,  I'd  like  to 
know,"  she  said,  quickly.  "Fanny,  don't  be  foolish,  and 
hold  out  against  Mrs.  Mostyu  any  longer.  If  you  do  not 
do  as  she  wishes,  Twill." 

"Well,  well,"  faltered  Fanny,  "  I  don't  want  to  set  my- 
self up  against  Mrs.  Mostyn,  I'm  sure;  but  still  I  do  not 
think  anything  I  ever  did  could  be  as  bad  as  the  story 
about  the  young  man  that  went  out  to  Africa." 


Mrs.  Mostyn  regarded  the  girl  with  a  half -smile;  the 
pretty,  flushed,  tearful  face  had  in  it  only  the  least  touch 
of  contrition  ;  but  Mrs.  Mostyn  was  wise  enough  to  ask  for 
a  small  beginning. 

"That  certainly  was  very  bad,  my  dear,"  she  said,  qui- 
etly, "but  your  case  might  be  much  worse.  Thank  you, 
Louise,"  she  added,  "for  your  candor.  And  now  I  will 
leave  you  young  people  here  a  few  moments.  You  must 
stay  to  luncheon  with  me,  and  afterward  we  will  drive 
about  and  see  a  few  people  together." 

Before  Mrs.  Mostyn  left  the  room  she  selected  an- 
other miniature  and  handed  it  to  the  girls,  saying:  • 
"That  was  Agnes  Leigh's  mother,  my  dear.  See  how 
sweet  and  innocent  and  gentle  her  face  is.  Think  how  it 
would  hurt  her  to  have  her  only  little  daughter's  life  hurt 
by  mere  slander.  I  do  not  think  it  was  wise  or  sensible 
of  Agues  to  start  out  for  herself  at  fifteen  years  of  age 
all  alone  in  a  strange  town,  but  you  forget  that  she  ex- 
pected to  find  me  here,  and—  Well,  perhaps,  if  we  are 
only  fortunate  enough  to  find  her  again,  I  can  tell  you 
something  more  of  her  story." 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


BIRDS'  EGGS  AND  NESTS. 

BY  SAKAH  COOPER. 

WHAT  a  mystery  is  connected  with  the  egg!  A  little 
world  of  itself !  Shut  apart  from  the  outside  world, 
it  seems  a  lifeless  thing,  yet  within  that  little  sphere 
mighty  forces  are  at  work  which,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, will  produce  a  perfect  animal,  gifted  with  life, 
and  soon  showing  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  its  an- 
cestors. 

On  opening  an  egg  we  see  merely  the  "white,"  in  the 
middle  of  which  floats  the  "yolk,"  with  the  whitish 
"germ  cell"  clinging  to  it.  This  germ  cell  occupies  but 
little  space,  yet  it  is  the  important  part  of  the  egg  — the 
part  for  which  all  the  rest  of  the  egg  was  made,  because 
it  is  just  at  this  spot  that  the  young  bird  begins  to  grow. 
We  cannot  see,  without  a  microscope,  the  twisted  cords  of 
albumen  at  both  ends  of  the  egg  which  hold  the  yolk 
pretty  nearly  in  the  centre,  but  we  can  see  them  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  1.  Those  twisted  cords  allow  the  yolk  to 
roll  over  from  one  side  to  another  when  the  egg  is  turn- 
t-d.  and  so  the  germ  cell,  which  is  at  the  lightest  part  of 
the  yolk,  keeps  always  uppermost,  as  in  the  picture.  Here 
we  have  a  beautiful  contrivance  by  which  the  germ  cell 
is  sure  to  be  nearest  the  body  of  the  bird  as  she  sits  upon 
her  eggs,  110  matter  how  often  the  eggs  are  turned  over. 

Of  course  that  part  of  the  egg  nearest  the  bird  gets  the 
most  heat  from  her  warm  little  body  and  her  soft,  downy 
feathers,  and  a  certain  amount  of  heat  is  necessary  to  de- 
velop the  new  life  within  the  egg.  This,  we  know,  is  the 
reason  that  birds  sit  upon  their  eggs,  and  that  they  are  so 
careful  not  to  leave  the  nest  long  enough  for  them  to  be- 
come chilled. 

As  we  have  just  said,  the  young  bird  begins  to  grow 
from  the  germ  cell.  The  albuminous  white  of  the  egg 
furnishes  the  building  material  for  its  growth,  and  the 
rich,  oily  yolk  nourishes  the  newly  formed  bird  as  long  as 
it  continues  in  the  shell.  The  more  there  is  of  this  nourish- 
ment stored  up  in  the  egg,  the  stronger  and  better  devel- 
oped will  the  bird  be  on  leaving  it,  as  is  clearly  shown  in 
the  case  of  those  birds  whose  eggs  contain  a  large  yolk. 
The  young  of  such  birds  are  able  to  run  about  and  help 
themselves  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched;  whereas  the 
young  of  those  having  small  yolks,  not  being  so  fully  de- 
veloped, are  hatched  in  a  blind  and  naked  condition,  and 
need  to  be  fed  and  brooded  over  by  their  parents. 

No  doubt  you  have  often  noticed  iu  hard-boiled  eggs  a 
little  hollow  place  at  the  larger  end  like  the  one  shown  at 
/.  in  Fig.  1.  There  is  a  little  bubble  of  air  here,  between 
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Fig.  1. — SECTION  OF  A  HEN'S  EGG  BEFORE  INCUBATION. 

(From  Orion's  "  Comparative  Zoolor/y.") 

a.  \  c  ilk,  showing  Concentric  Layers ;  a',  Its  semi-fluid  Centre  :  ft.  Inner 
dense  i>:iri  <ii  ihf  Albumi'ii ;  I/',  Outer,  thinner  part;  c.  T»  iated  Cords 

..I  Alliiinifii ;  l<.  The  White  Spot,  or  Germ  Cell. 


the  two  delicate  tissues  lining'  the  shell,  for  the  use  of  the 
l>al>y  bird,  and  the  shell  is  so  full  of  very  small  pores  tlial 
fresh  supplies  of  air  can  easily  pass  through  it. 

"When  the  tiny  creature,  shut  up  in  the  shell,  is  fitted 
to  live  in  the  great  world  outside,  it  pierces  this  hard  case 
and  chips  its  way  out  by  the  help  of  a  hard  knob  on  top 
of  its  beak.  This  knob  seems  to  be  only  a  tool  to  help 
the  bird  escape  from  the  shell,  and  as  it  is  of  no  use  after- 
\\anl.  it  soon  disappears. 

Tin-  bird  is  now  fully  equipped  with  bones,  muscles,  bill, 
claws,  and  internal  organs.  These  parts  have  all  been 
formed  and  nourished  from  the  contents  of  that  little  egg- 
shell. Moreover,  we  find  the  contents  of  the  shell  have 
been  eniireh  absorbed,  showing  that  though  the  egg  fur- 
nishes all  that  is  needed  for  the  formation  of  the  young 
animal,  there  is  nothing  in  it 
which  is  unnecessary. 

These  same  birds' e<;-gs.  which 
we  have  found  so  full  of  won- 
derful design,  are  very  precious 
to  the  heart  of  the  mother  bird, 
and  she  never  seems  happier 
than  when  hard  at  work  get- 
ting her  nest  ready  to  receive 
them.  The  nest  is  also  intend- 
ed for  the  early  home  of  her 
little  ones,  and  she  displays 
much  skill  and  industry  in 
building  it.  As  a  general  rule 
the  small  birds  with  delicate 
feet  and  slender  bills  are  most 
successful  in  weaving  a  flue 
and  elegant  nest. 

All  birds  of  the  same  species 
build  their  nests  alike  from  one 
generation  to  another,  and  sel- 
dom depart  from  the  long-es- 
tablished plan.  They  not  only 
use  the  same  building  materi- 
al, but  they  select  similar  loca- 
tions, so  that  those  of  you  who 
are  familiar  with  the  habits  of 
birds  know  pretty  well  in  what 
kind  of  places  to  look  for  any 
particular  nests  you  may  be  in 
search  of. 

Birds'  tastes  certainly  differ 
in  the  choice  of  a  home,  and 
high  tree-tops,  way -side  hedges, 
low  bushes,  hollow  tree  trunks, 
and  grassy  pastures  all  have 
advantages  of  their  own  in  the 
estimation  of  the  birds  that  oc- 


cupy them.  I  hope  each  one  of  you 
lias  bad  the  keen  pleasure  of  finding 
for  himself  or  herself  these  charming 
nests  hidden  away  among  the  leaves 
and  grass,  and  that  you  noticed  the 
material  of  which  the  nests  were 
made. 

Some  birds,  you  may  remember, 
use  nothing  for  building  materials 
but  small  sticks,  dried  grass,  and 
hair;  some  weave  pieces  of  string 
and  strips  of  birch  bark  in  among 
the  grass;  others,  again,  plaster  their 
nests  with  mud  to  make  them  strong. 
The  great-crested  fly-catcher  has  a 
singular  fancy  for  the  cast-off  skins 
of  snakes,  and  always  hunts  up  one 
or  two  of  these  skins  to  weave  into 
her  nest.  She  then  lines  it  with  soft 
brown  feathers  of  the  same  general 
color  as  the  eggs  that  are  to  lie  with- 
in it.  The  tailor-bird  also  makes 
an  odd  nest  by  sewing  together  the 
leaves  of  trees,  and  in  doing  so  she 
must  use  her  beak  and  slender  claws 

in  the  place  of  a  needle  (Fig.  2).  In  arranging  their  nests 
most  birds  have  a  thought  for  comfoi't,  and  put  in  some  soft 
lining,  using  for  this  purpose  feathers,  fine  grass,  delicate 
thistle-down,  or  the  yellow  woolly  covering  of  young 
ferns. 

Imagine,  now,  these  dainty  homes  after  the  tiny  eggs 
have  been  placed  within,  or  a  little  later,  when  they  are 
filled  to  overflowing  with  tender  young  birds,  and  you 
may  know  bow  attractive  they  would  be  to  hawks  and 
owls  and  snakes  and  other  animals  that  are  prowling 


Fig.  2. 
^EST  nr  TAILOR-BIKD. 

(Front  Hool>  /''\ 
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about,  seeking-  what  they  may  devour. 
In  fact,  these  little  tidbits  are  so  eagerly 
souglit  both  day  i^ncl  night  as  to  make 
the  parent  birds  very  anxious  fid1  the 
safety  of  their  little  ones,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  clangers  to  which  they  are 
exposed  most  birds  conceal  their  nests  as 
much  as  possible  from  sight.  In  the 
tropics  they  often  hang  them  on  the  out- 
er twigs  of  trees,  away  from  the  reach  of 
monkeys  and  reptiles.  The  illustration 
on  page  616  shows  the  nest  of  the  African 
weaver-bird,  curiously  fashioned,  and 
hanging  from  the  branch  of  a  tree. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  those  female 
birds  which  have  bright  and  conspicuous 
colors,  like  their  mates,  build  in  hollow 
trees,  or  else  make  covered  nests,  that 
they  may  not  be  so  easily  seen  while 
sitting  upon  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  female  is  of  a  dull  color,  and 
there  is  not  the  same  need  of  conceal- 
ment, the  nest  is  made  open.  It  will  at 
once  be  evident  that  a  bird  which  har- 
monizes in  color  with  the  general  hue 
of  her  nest  might  sit  upon  it  unnoticed, 
whereas  a  bright-colored  bird  in  such  an 
exposed  position  would  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  her  enemies,  and  thus  inform 
them  where  her  treasures  were  stored. 

This  fascinating  subject  of  the  color- 
ing of  birds  may  be  extended  to  the  eggs 
as  well,  and  you  will  find  it  a  pleasing 
study  to  notice  the  various  tints  by  which 
birds'  eggs  are  made  to  blend  with  their 
surroundings.    The  curious  blotches  and 
specks  and  the  indescribable  lines   and 
markings   with    which    many   eggs    are 
ornamented  serve  as  an  additional  con- 
cealment.      Perhaps   you    will   discover 
that  eggs  which  are  placed  in  open  nests 
are  generally  shielded  from  observation  in  this  way,  whili1 
those  eggs  that  are  laid  in  holes  and  in  concealed  places 
are  often  purely  white.      This  wise  provision  of  nature  for 
the  protection  of  life  may  be  noticed  in  other  animals  be- 
sides birds.     In  northern  countries  many  of  the  fur-bearing 
animals,  including  the  wolf,  the  fox,  and  the  hare,  become 
white  in  winter,  so  that  they  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
at  a  distance  from  the  snow  which  covers  the  ground. 
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II. 

WE  have  learned  already  that  in  taking  aim  over  the 
point  or  pile  of  the  arrow  both  the  shooter's  eyes 
are  kept  open,  and  the  whole  length  of  the  shaft  is  ranged 
in  a  line  directly  under  his  right  eye.  This  is  really  tak- 
ing aim  with  the  right  eye,  just  as  if  the  left  were  shut. 
The  first  thing  to  learn,  after  you  know  how  to  take  aim, 
is  to  be  quick  and  sure  in  every  motion  of  the  act,  for  it  is 
very  injurious  to  the  bow  to  hold  it  long  at  the  draw;  be- 
sides, the  strain  is  very  trying  to  the  archer's  nerves.  The 
best  archers  take  aim  in  about  a  half-second  of  time.  As 
this  is  the  most  important  part  of  target-shooting,  I  will 
now  endeavor  to  set  before  you  in  the  simplest  language 
the  English  rule  for  aiming,  as  established  by  Mr.  Horace 
A.  Ford,  the  greatest  target  archer  that  ever  lived. 

"We  will  suppose  that  your  target  is  sixty  yards  distant, 
and  that  you  are  using  a  thirty-pound  bow.  You  have 
taken  the  "position  of  an  archer,"  witli  your  left  side  to- 
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ward  the  target,  and  yimr  face  turned  so  that  you  look 
over  your  left  shoulder.  You  have  an  arrow  on  tin- 
string  ready  to  shoot.  You  draw  the  arrow  three-fourths 
of  its  length  up  in  the  bow,  and  pause  to  take  aim.  Now, 
since  the  arrow's  line  of  flight  will  be  a  ''vertical  curve," 
called  a  trajectory,  your  point  of  aim  will  necessarily  be 
higher  than  the  point  you  wish  to  hit;  therefore  you  will 
fix  your  eyes  not  on  the  gold  of  the  target,  but  on  a  point 
far  enough  above  it  to  allow  for  the  curve  of  flight.  This 
done,  steady  your  arrow  so  that  the  pile  (point  of  the 
arrow)  covers  the  point  of  aim  thus  chosen,  then  swiftly 
and  steadily  complete  the  draw,  and  let  fly  smoothly  and 
evenly.  This  should  be  done  over  and  over,  until  you 
have  mastered  yourself  and  your  weapons. 

Remember  that  the  final  draw  must  always  bring  your 
right  hand  to  the  same  point,  just.below  and  to  the  right 
of  your  chin,  and  in  a  line  with  your  right  eye.  Be  sure 
that  while  you  see  your  arrow-pile  and  your  point  of  aim 
in  the  direct  line  of  your  vision,  you  also  see  by  indirect 
vision  the  entire  length  of  your  shaft  lying  straight  below 
your  line  of  sight.  This  will  cause  the  flight  of  the  arrow 
to  be  exactly  in  the  "  vertical  plane  of  your  vision;"  that 
is,  its  trajectory,  or  curve,  will  be  directly  under  your  sight, 
and  if  your  point  of  aim  has  been  exactly  high  enough, 
your  arrow  will  strike  the  gold.  But  suppose  the  arrow 
is  seen  to  strike  a  foot  below  the  gold,  this  will  notify  you 
that  your  point  of  aim  was  a  foot  too  low,  and  that  next 
time  you  must  raise  it  just  that  much.  If,  however,  your 
arrow  fly  to  the  left  or  to  the  right  of  the  gold,  you  will 
know  that  you  have  failed  to  draw  in  the  line  of  your 
sight,  and  if  your  shots  vary  greatly  in  a  vertical  line, 
with  the  same  point  of  aim,  you  may  be  sure  that  you  are 
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varying  the  length  of  your  draw,  or  drawing  to  different 
points  below  your  chin,  or  that  you  are  loosing  irregular- 
ly. When  the  flight  of  the  arrow  is  exactly  in  the  line  of 
vision  at  each  shot,  archers  call  it  "keeping  the  line,"  and 
when  the  arrow  strikes  at  the  same  heighten  the  target  at 
each  shot,  they  call  it  "keeping  the  length."  So  you  will 
see  that  the  whole  of  archery  is  crowded  into  the  sentence, 
"  Keep  the  line  and  keep  the  length,"  01%  in  other  words, 
shoot  just  high  enough  and  in  the  right  vertical  plane. 

THE  GAME  OF  ARCHERY. 

The  rules  of  the  target  game  of  archery  are  very  simple. 
In  England  two  targets  are  used,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
range,  and  three  arrows  (called  an"  end")  are  shot  by  each 
archer  in  turn  from  one  target  at  the  other,  after  which 
they  all  walk  to  the  target  shot  at,  and  shoot  back  at  the 
first,  and  so  on,  thus  combining  brisk  walks  with  the  ex- 
se  of  archery.  The  best  game  for  girls  and  boys  is 
twentj  four  shots  (that  is,  eight  "ends")  each  at  forty 
yards,  or,  if  your  lawn  space  will  not  give  so  long  a  range, 
twenty  yards  will  do. 

The  score  of  the  game  is  kept  as  follows: 

.V         ,'f  Archer — Mary  Field. 


First  end  . . 
Second  end. 
Third  end.  . 


Gold. 

1 


Red. 


Blue.    Black.   White. 
1  —  1 


—          1    1  —          —          — 


The  above  record  would  show  that  three  "ends"  had 
been  shot  by  Mary  Field;  that  is,  that  she  had  shot  nine 
arrows,  and  had  hit  the  target  six  times— once  in  the  gold, 
once  in  the  blue,  once  in  the  black,  once  in  the  white,  and 
twice  in  the  red — which  would  make  her  score  count  in 
numbers  as  follows:  1  gold  =  9  points:  2  reds  =  14 
points;  1  blue  =  5  points;  1  black  =  3  points;  1  white  = 
1  point :  total,  6  hits  =  32  points. 

If  eight  ends  are  to  be  shot,  rule  your  page  for  that 
number,  and  the  game  is  easily  kept.  Archers  sometimes 
keep  the  score  simply  by  the  numbers  represented  by  tin- 
hits,  which  is  the  simpler,  and  for  girls  and  boys  perhaps 
the  better,  way,  excepting  when  a  match  is  to  be  shot  be- 
tween clubs. 

THE  ARCHERY  CLUB. 

Since  the  revival  of  archery  as  a  sport  in  England, 
about  forty-two  years  ago,  many  clubs  have  been  formed 
in  that  country,  and  recently  some  have  been  organized 
in  the  United  States.  Girls  and  boys  may  form  archery 
clubs,  and  thus  add  a  great  deal  to  the  interest  in  the 
sport.  To  do  this  a  meeting  should  be  held  at  which  a 
simple  constitution  and  by-laws  may  be  agreed  upon,  and 
officers  elected  for  a  fixed  period  of  time.  A  president  or 
captain,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  a  score-keeper,  are 
officers  enough.  The  membership  may  be  fixed  at  a  cer- 
tain number,  say  fifteen,  or  twenty-five,  as  may  seem 
best,  and  a  suitable  ground  should  be  selected  for  the 
practice  meetings.  The  captain  of  the  club  should  have 
an  alphabetical  list  of  the  members,  so  that  each  can  be 
called  to  shoot  in  turn.. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  features  of  archery  is  the 
match  game  between  neighboring  clubs.  This  is  usually 
arranged  by  one  club  sending  a  challenge  to  another, 
after  which  committees  from  both  come  together  and 
agree  upon  time,  place,  and  the  order  of  the  game.  W hen- 
there  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  members  in  each  club, 
the  game  must  be  limited  to  from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight 
shots  for  each  archer. 

In  the  great  public  matches  in  England  the  gentlemen 
shoot  what  is  called  the  York  Round,  and  the  ladies  shoot 
the  National  Round.  The  former  round  consists  of  tu  •  -m  \ 
four  arrows  at  sixty  yards,  forty-eight  arrows  at  eighty 
yards,  and  seventy-two  arrows  at  one  hundred  yards:  the 
National  Round  is  shot  with  twenty-four  arrows  at  tit'ty 
yards,  and  forty-eight  arrows  at  sixty  yards.  But  the 
bows  used  by  boys  and  girls  are  not  strong  enough  for 


such  long  ranges,  and,  besides,  the  shorter  distances  will 
give  more  shooting  and  more  pleasure.  If  but  one  range 
be  used,  I  should  advise  the  choice  of  forty  yards,  at  least 
until  the  archers  have  become  quite  proficient. 

In  order  that  girls  and  boys  may  form  a  fair  idea  of 
what  good  archery  is,  I  will  now  give  some  scores  made  at 
different  ranges  by  some  of  the  best  shooters  in  England. 

ARCHERY  SCORKS  MADE  uv  ENGLISH  WOMEN. 


Name. 

Distance. 

Arrows  shot. 

Score. 

Mrs.  Horniblow  .  . 
Mrs.  Piers  Legh  .  . 
Mi-  Butt 

50  yards. 
50  yards. 
50  yards. 

48 
48 
48 

226 
244 
299 

ARCHERY  SCORES  MADE  BY  ENGLISHMEN. 


Nan)'-. 

Distance. 

Arrows  shot. 

Score. 

H.  A.  Ford..  . 

2  York  rounds. 

288 

1252 

C  H  Fisher 

9  York  rounds. 

288 

1060 

H.  H.  Palairet.  .  . 

2  York  rounds. 

288 

932 

At  forty  yards,  shooting  twenty-four  arrows,  a  fair 
archer  should  score  120  points,  a  good  archer  180  points, 
and  an  excellent  archer  200  points.  Shooting  twenty-four 
arrows  at  sixty  yards.  Mr.  H.  A.  Ford  scored  188  points, 
the  best  score  ever  made  at  that  distance ;  the  next  best, 
so  far  as  I  know,  was  my  own  of.  176  points,  though  sev- 
eral English  and  American  men  and  women  have  scored 
nearly  as  high. 

It  is  very  important  to  know  how  to  take  care  of  arch- 
ery implements  (or  tackle,  as  archers  say),  for  they  are 
not  only  expensive,  but  easily  injured  by  neglect  or  im- 
proper usage.  Keep  bows  and  arrows  dry :  the  least 
dampness  may  ruin.  them.  Never  put  the  bow  away 
without  unbending  it.  Keep  arrows  straight  by  laying 
them  flat  in  a  box  when  not  in  use;  this  box  should  be 
furnished  with  cleats,  or  rests,  to  pi-event  the  arrow-fea- 
thers from  being  injured  by  pressure.  The  point  on  the 
bowstring  where  the  nock  of  the  arrow  is  placed  in 
shooting  must  be  kept  carefully  wrapped  with  soft  silk 
floss.  This  serves  two  purposes:  it  prevents  the  string 
from  fraying,  and  marks  the  true  nocking  point.  When- 
ever an  arrow  strikes  the  earth  it  may  become  soiled  with 
clay  or  loam,  wherefore  each  archer  should  wear  a  heavy, 
soft  woollen  tassel  at  his  belt,  with  which  to  rub  the  shaft 
clean ;  a  bit  of  flannel  will  serve  in  the  place  of  a  tassel. 

The  limits  of  my  space  and  time  will  not  permit  me  to 
go  into  the  minute  details  of  archery  practice.  Whole 
volumes  have  been  written  on  the  subject,  and  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  has  been  indulged  in  by  expert  bow- 
men as  to  the  best  system  of  drawing,  aiming,  and  loos- 
ing; but  my  own  experience  and  the  opinions  of  a  majo-- 
ity  of  the  best  English  archers  coincide,  and  I  have  set 
before  you  as  strong  an  outline  as  I  could  make  of  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  safest  methods.  After  all,  intel- 
ligent girls  and  boys  will  be  pretty  sure  to  fall  into  a 
graceful  and  correct  habit  of  shooting.  It  is  worth  while 
to  persevere  in  trying  to  excel  in  this  beautiful  sport,  for, 
aside  from  the  charm  of  its  exercise,  it  is  the  best  possible 
of  all  the  means  of  physical  training.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  it  combines  all  the  chief  excellences  of  fencing, 
rowing,  walking,  and  lifting,  without  any  of  the  objec- 
tionable elements  of  either.  I  have  never  known  of  a 
persistent  archer  who  was  troubled  with  indigestion, 
sleeplessness,  or  any  pulmonary  disease.  Furthermore, 
there  is  a  fascination  of  antiquity,  a  long  perspective,  a 
fine,  soft  atmosphere,  so  to  say,  going  along  with  our 
knowledge  of  a  pastime  which  has  existed  ever  since  the 
days  of  King  David,  and  our  imagination  helps  us  to  fill 
in  every  space  with  suggestions  of  romance  and  of  glory 
from  the  early  history  of  England,  France,  and  Spain; 
but,  best  of  all,  it  takes  us  into  the  open  air.  and  makes  us 
as  happy,  as  gay,  and  as  healthy  as  the  birds  themselves. 
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A  NAUTICAL  EXPERIMENT;  Or.  WHO  KNOWS  BEST? 

BY  KIKK  Mt'NROE, 
AUTHOR    OF    "\VAKULL A,"    ETC. 


JJavt 

THE  boys  ran  aft  to  the  very  stem  of  the  canal-boat  in 
order  that  they  might  see  the  last  of  their  beloved 
Nelly  Bly :  and  as  she  was  left  farther  and  farther  be- 
hind, the  tears  rolled  down  Harry's  cheeks,  big  boy  as  he 
was;  for  the  little  boat  had  been  a  birthday  present  from 
his  mother,  and  given  to  him  only  a  month  before.  As 
they  looked  after  her,  a  steam-launch,  which  they  had  not 
noticed  before,  left  the  opposite  side  of  the  tow  and  went 
rapidly  up  the  river. 

'•  Why,  it's  the  launch  from  the  bumboat,"  cried  Harry. 

"Yes,"  said  Nelson,  "and,  sure  as  you  live,  they're  go- 
ing to  pick  up  the  Nelly  Ely." 

They  saw  the  launch  stop  for  a  minute,  and  then  direct 
her  course  toward  the  now  distant  bumboat;  but  as  the 
Nelly  Sly  was  sunk  too  low  to  be  distinguished  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  they  could  not  tell  whether  she  had 
been  picked  up  or  not. 

The  captain  of  the  canal-boat,  who  was  a  kind-hearted 
though  rough-looking1  man,  and  who  pitied  the  boys  in 
their  loss,  now  spoke  to  them  for  the  first  time. 

"Don't  ye  cry,  my  little  fellow;  you'll  find  her  aboard 
the  bumboat  when  you  go  back,  and  I'll  set  ye  ashore 
as  soon  as  I  have  a  chance." 

''But  we  are  not  going  back,  "said  Nelson,  boldly.  "We 
are  on  our  way  to  New  York,  and  we  came  on  board  here 
to  ask  if  you  would  take  us  there  for  a  dollar." 

"  Shol"  said  the  captain.  "  Going  to  New  York  be  ye  ? 
What  may  ye  be  going  to  do  there  ?" 

"Going  to  enlist  in  the  navy,"  answered  Nelson. 

"Going  to  enlist  in  the  navy!''  repeated  the  captain, 
slowly.  "Wai,  ef  that  ain't  good!  Wife,  do  you  hear 
that  ?"  he  called  down  the  companion  way. 

At  the  call  a  rather  good-looking  but  very  fat  woman, 
who  seemed  wider  than  the  narrow  stairway  up  which  she 
came,  made  her  way  to  the  deck. 

"What's  that  you  say,  Simon  ?"  asked  the  woman, 
looking  at  the  boys  as  she  spoke. 

"I  said  here's  two  young  gentlemen  as  has  been  cast 
away  aboard  the  Saucy  Polly,  and  who  says  they  is  on 
their  way  to  New  York  to  enlist  in  the  navy.  What 
be  your  honors  going  to  'list  as  ?  Nothing  less  than 
commodores,  I'll  be  bound";  and  the  captain  turned  to- 
ward the  boys  with  a  comical  expression. 

"For  shame,  Simon  !"  said  the  good-natured  woman, 
who  noticed  the  hot  flush  in  Nelson's  cheek,  and  the  yet 
undricd  tears  in  Harry's  eyes.  "  You  ought  to  know  better 
than  to  tease  the  poor  boys  so.  Come  with  me,  young 
gentlemen,  and  don't  mind  what  he  says;  it's  only  his 
way."  So  saying,  she  led  the  way  to  the  little  cabin. 

The  cabin  in  which  they  now  found  themselves  was 
no  larger  than  that  of  the  bumboat  in  which  they  had 
breakfasted  that  morning;  but  its  neatness  was  in  such 
striking  contrast  to  the  dirt  and  disorder  of  the  other, 
that  the  boys  thought  they  had  never  seen  a  prettier  nor 
more  cosy  place.  Red  curtains  hung  before  the  tiny  win- 
dows, and  white  ones  were  draped  in  front  of  the  double 
bunks  that  occupied  one  side  of  the  room.  A  little  shelf 
of  books  and  some  bright  pictures  hung  on  the  walls,  and 
a  round  faced  clock  ticked  merrily  between  the  windows. 
An  abundant  and  well -cooked  dinner  smoked  on  the 
scoured  table,  and  to  this  the  woman  invited  the  boys  to 
sit  down,  saying  she  knew  "  boys  was  allers  hungry,"  and 
calling  her  own  boy,  whose  name  was  Matthew,  and  who 
was  the  same  who  had  first  caught  and  then  let  go  the 
painter  of  the  Nelly  Bly,  to  come  and  keep  them  company. 

After  dinner   the  boys  went  on  deck   with  Matthew; 


but  while  he  went  forward  to  feed  the  two  horses,  whose 
heads  were  stuck  out  of  the  windows  of  their  little  fore- 
castle-like stable,  they  lay  down  on  some  sacks  of  oats 
that  were  stowed  in  the  after-hold,  and  began  talking 
over  their  prospects.  Although  the  subject  was  a  most 
interesting  one  to  them,  tired  Nature  asserted  her  sway, 
and  within  two  minutes  both  boys  were  fast  asleep. 

An  hour  later,  Mrs.  Tugby,  coming  on  deck,  found 
them  there,  lying  close  together,  with  Nelson's  arm 
thrown  protectingly  over  Harry's  neck. 

"Poor  little  souls!"  she  said,  half  aloud;  "how  tired 
they  be!"  And  going  below,  she  procured  from  a  locker 
beneath  the  lower  bunk  a  thick  robe,  which  she  carried 
up  and  carefully  spread  over  the  sleeping  boys. 

All  that  afternoon  and  all  the  following  night  the 
boys  slept,  while  the  tow  moved  slowly  but  steadily  on 
down  the  great  river,  past  Haverstraw  and  Sing  Sing, 
Tarry  town,  Nyack,  and  Yonkers;  past  the  grim  old  Pali- 
sades, and.  through  the  gray  morning  mists,  down  past 
the  entire  length  of  the  sleeping  city  nearly  to  the  Battery. 

The  sudden  boom  of  a  cannon,  apparently  close  beside 
them,  caused  them  to  spring  to  their  feet  and  look  about 
them.  Captain  Tugby  was  talking  in  a  very  loud  tone 
of  voice  to  the  captain  of  a  little  snorting  steam-tug  that 
lay  alongside  the  canal-boat,  and  was  too  busy  to  be  spo- 
ken to;  but  Matthew,  whom  they  soon  discovered  holding 
on  to  the  end  of  the  tug's  line,  as  he  had  held  on  to  the 
painter  of  the  Nelly  Bly,  was  willing  and  glad  to  impart 
information.  He  told  them  that  they  were  in  New  York, 
that  the  gun  which  had  so  startled  them  was  the  sunrise 
gun  from  Castle  William  on  Governor's  Island,  and  that 
the  tug  was  about  to  take  them  from  the.  rest  of  the  tow, 
and  put  them  in  the  dock  for  which  they  were  bound. 

In  all  this  Matthew  was  right,  and  before  breakfast- 
time  the  Saucy  Polly  was  quietly  moored  in  a  West 
Street  dock,  beside  a  tall  floating  elevator,  which  was  rap- 
idly scooping  up  her  load  of  grain  and  transferring  it  to 
the  hold  of  the  huge  ocean  steam-ship  on  the  opposite  side. 

As  soon  as  they  had  again  complimented  Mrs.  Tugby 
by  doing  ample  justice  to  her  capital  breakfast,  the  boys 
were  anxious  to  go  to  the  Minotaur,  on  board  which  they 
hoped  to  enlist  as  sailors,  and  Captain  Simon,  looking  up 
from  the  morning  paper,  in  which  he  had  been  reading 
something  that  seemed  to  afford  him  much  satisfaction, 
said  they  might  go  as  soon  as  ever  they  had  a  mind  to, 
and  that  Matthew,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
city,  might  go  with  them.  "But  mind  you  come  back 
here  and  tell  me  and  the  missis  how  you  get  along;  that 
is,  if  you  don't  have  to  go  to  sea  in  command  of  the  ship 
this  very  day,"  he  added,  with  a  chuckle. 

In  the  crowd  of  teams  and  people  about  Washington 
Market  on  West  Street  they  would  have  surely  become 
bewildered  and  lost  if  it  had  not  been  for  Matthew,  who 
pushed  his  way  along  with  a  sturdy  independence,  until 
he  landed  his  charges  safely  in  a  horse-car  going  uptown. 

So  crowded  was  the  street  that  the  car  was  an  hour  in 
getting  to  Twenty-third  Street, where  the  boys  got  out  and 
walked  to  the  river.  Here  they  waited  another  hour,  un- 
til 10  o'clock,  when  a  steam-launch,  manned  by  United 
States  sailors,  having  the  name  ^[inotaur  in  gold  letters 
on  the  front  of  their  caps,  came  puffing  into  the  dock,  and 
the  boys  stepped  aboard. 

A  few  minutes  later  they  had  climbed  the  high  sides  of 

the  great  ship,  and  found  themselves  standing,  with  their 

i  hats  in  their  hands,  before  a  fine-looking  naval  officer,  in 

]  full   uniform,  in   the  captain's   cabin   of  the   Minotaur. 

This  captain  was  also  reading  a  morning  paper,  and  as 

they  entered  he  glanced  from  it  to  them,  and  back  again 

to  it  several  times  before  he  spoke. 

At  last  lie  said,  "Are  your  names  Nelson  Bryce  and 
Harry  Teller  2" 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  Nelson,  much  amazed  that  the 
Captain  should  know  their  names. 
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"YOU    WANT   TO    ENLIST    AND    BECOME    SAILOKS,   DO    YOU?'    ASKED    CAPTAIN    WILLIS." 


"  And  you  want  to  enlist  and  become  sailors,  do  you  ?" 
asked  Captain  Willis. 

"Yes,  sir,  "answered  Nelson  and  Harry  together. 

"Do  your  parents  consent  that  you  should  do  so ?'' 

Nelson  hesitated,  and  looked  first  at  Harry  and  then  at 
his  hat.  which  he  twisted  nervously  in  his  hands,  before 
answering,  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  don't  think  they  do,  sir.'1 

"  And  do  you  think,"  said  the  Captain,  rather  sternly, 
"  that  we  enlist  boys  in  the  United  States  navy  who  have 
run  away  from  home  and  come  to  us  without  their  par- 
ents' consent  ?  And  do  you  know,"  he  continued,  "  what 
enlisting  here  means? — that  it  means  hard  work,  and  hard- 
er studying  than  you  have  ever  done  at  school,  and  very 
little  play-time,  and  plain  fare,  and  keeping  regular  hours, 
and  that,  once  enlisted,  you  would  be  bound  to  serve  mi 
board  this  or  some  other  ship  until  you  were  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  whether  you  liked  it  or  not  ?" 

"Would  we  have  to  study  anything  besides  seaman- 
ship ?"  asked  Harry,  in  rather  a  faint  voice. 

"Yes,  my  boy,"  answered  the  Captain,  kindly :  "you 
would  have  to  study  the  very  same  books  that  you  use  in 
school  at  home,  and  you  would  be  made  to  learn  your  les- 
sons, too;  and  if  you  were  lazy  or  idle  you  would  be  pun- 
ished in  a  very  disagreeable  way." 

Just  then  an  officer,  who  had  been  talking  with  Mat- 
thew on  deck,  entered  the  cabin,  and  held  a  short  conver- 
sation with  the  Captain  in  so  low  a  tone  that  the  boys 
could  not  overhear  what  he  said.  After  he  had  gone.  tin- 
Captain  again  turned  to  the  boys  and  said:  "Now,  my 
boys,  my  advice  to  you  is  that  you  return  to  your  homes 
as  soon  as  possible.  In  course  of  time,  if  you  are  faithful 
and  diligent  in  your  studies,  and  still  desire  to  go  to  sea 
you  may,  with  your  fathers'  consent,  gain  admission  to 
the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  where  you  will  be  taught 
to  become  officers;  whereas,  if  you  enlisted  here 


served  in   the  navy  all  your  lives,  you  would  probably 
never  rise  above  the  rank  of  seamen.     Now  you  may  go." 

With  their  hearts  in  their  mouths  the  boys  made  their 
way  on  deck,  rejoined  Matthew,  and  were  conducted  to 
the  steam-launch,  which  quickly  set  them  ashore. 

"I  should  hate  to  be  an  ordinary  sailor  all  my  life, 
anyway,"  said  Nelson. 

"And  I  didn't  know  sailors  had  to  study  books,"  said 
Harry. 

It  was  twelve  o'clock  when  they  once  more  reached  the 
.sVn/r//  Poll//,  and  here  a  great  surprise  awaited  them.  As 
they  stepped  on  board,  whom  should  they  see  but  their 
fathers,  standing  on  deck  talking  with  Captain  Tugby. 

To  say  that  the  boys  were  overjoyed  would  be  but  a 
rnild  way  of  expressing  their  feelings.  Harry  threw  him- 
self into  his  father's  arms,  and  even  Nelson  was  not  a  bit 
ashamed  to  be  kissed  on  both  cheeks  by  his  father,  who 
said:  "My  dear  boy,  how  could  you  cause  your  mother 
and  myself  so  much  suffering  ?  She  had  made  herself  so 
ill  with  anxiety  that  when  Captain  Tugby's  telegram 
came  this  morning,  in  answer  to  our  advertisements  in 
the  daily  papers,  she  was  confined  to  her  bed." 

It  was  a  happy  quartette  that  'reached  the  pleasant 
homes,  far  up  on  the  Hudson,  that  night,  and  two  of  them 
were  very  penitent  and  grateful  boys.  Rover  was  there 
to  welcome  them,  having  found  his  way  home  in  some 
mysterious  way  known  only  to  dogs  and  other  intelligent 
animals,  and  a  few  days  later  the  Nelly  Bly  was  recov- 
ered from  Ben  Stubbs,  the  bumboat  man,  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  a  handsome  reward,  and  was  once  more  safely 
moored  in  the  little  boat-house  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn. 

As  Nelson  bade  his  father  good-night  at  bed-time,  he 
whispered  in  his  ear:  "  I  think,  after  all,  that  fathers  and 
mothers  know  what  is  best  for  bovs. " 
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WITCH-HAZEL. 

BY    MARGARET    E.   SANGSTER. 

PLEASE  lay  your  tiresome  work  aside. 
And  don't  he  always  reading." 
With  coaxing  voice  and  kissing  lips 

My  little  love  came  pleading. 
"I  want  you,  please,  to  talk  to  me"— 

The  eyes  were  grave  and  steady; 
So  in  my  lap  I  took  the  lad, 
And  told  him  I  was  ready. 

"Now  if  to-day  a  fairy  came, 

Her  pocket  full  of  wishes, 
And  offered  you  the  singing  leaves, 

The  talking  birds  or  fishes, 
Now,  honestly,  what  would  you  choose?" 

The  baby  frowned  severely, 
Tin  n  liuighed,  and  lisped,  "Oh,  hurry,  please, 
I  love  you  dearly." 


"I  think."  1  said,  "if  I  might  choose, 

And  fairy  lord  or  lady 
Should  meet  me  in  a  summer  wood, 

Where  all  was  green  and  shady, 
I'd  pass  the  pools  with  fishes  by, 

I'd  pass  the  flowers  blowing, 
And  pass  the  birds,  to  find  the  place 

Where  fairy  trees  were  growing. 

"I'd  ask  a  light  witch-hazel  wand, 

And.  bearing  it,  I'd  travel 
All  up  and  down  this  queer  old  world. 

Strange  secrets  to  unravel. 
Quite  brave  and  bright  I'd  wander  on, 

And  never  know  repining, 
The  presence  of  an  enemy 

By  my  witch  wand  divining." 

With  puzzled  eyes  that  suddenly 

Grew  wide  with  sunny  vision, 
My  little  man  regarded  me, 

And  spoke  with  quick  decision: 
"I  fink  'twould  be  a  stupid  wish," 

He  answered,  most  sincerely; 
"A  horse  to  ride  would  be  more  fun." 

Twas  his  opinion  clearly. 

All  day  he  scampered  here  and  there, 

With  gleeful  shouts  outringing; 
And  as  I  heard  his  joyous  laugh, 

His  sudden  bits  of  singing, 
I  thought  to  childhood's  eager  heart 

Witch-hazel's  gift  is  present 
To  choose  the  good,  to  leave  the  bad. 

To  find  all  seasons  pleasant. 


BOYS  WHO  BECAME  FAMOUS. 

BY  DAVID  KER. 


THE    QUIET    STUDENT    OF    B  R  I  E  X  X  E. 

THE  sun  was  shining  brightly  on  the  old  French  town 
of  Brienne  one  fine  spring  morning  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  the  play-ground  of  the  military  school 
was  all  alive  with  the  shouts  and  laughter  of  the  boys 
who  had  just  come  scampering  out  pell-mell,  while  the 
young  teacher  whose  turn  it  was  to  look  after  them  M. 
in  the  quaint  old  carved  doorway  eyiug  their  antics  with 
a  smile  of  quiet  amusement. 

A  simple,  good-hearted  fellow  was  young  M.  Pichegru, 
and  a  great  favorite  with  his  pupils,  who  always  got 
through  their  lessons  much  better  with  him  than  with  any 
of  the  other  teachers.  Little  did  he  dream,  as  he  watched 
the  boys  at  their  play,  or  drew  mathematical  figures  for 


them  in  chalk  upon  his  blackboard,  that  he  was  one  day 
to  change  his  threadbare  brown  coat  for  a  general's  uni- 
form, to  lead  thirty  thousand  men  to  the  conquest  of  Hol- 
land, and  to  end  by  being  put  to  death  by  one  of  the  very 
lads  whom  he  was  now  teaching. 

But  Pichegru's  smile  vanished,  and  a  very  grave  look 
came  in  its  place,  as  his  eye  turned  to  a  kind  of  arbor  of 
trellis-work  covered  with  twining  creepers,  in  which, 
away  in  the  farthest  corner  of  the  play-ground,  a  boy  sat 
alone. 

It  was  strange  to  see  him  there  by  himself,  so  silent  and 
lonely,  while  all  the  rest  were  at  play;  but  it  was  stranger 
still  to  observe  what  the  occupation  was  which  absorbed 
him  so  completely  that  he  never  heard  the  teacher's  ap- 
proaching footsteps,  and  never  saw  the  tall  figure  stand- 
ing beside  him. 

In  one  hand  the  boy  held  a  book,  in  the  other  a  sharp- 
pointed  stick,  with  which  he  was  drawing  in  the  sand  va- 
rious strange  figures  that  he  seemed  to  be  copying  from 
the  pages  of  the  book  before  him,  which  was  called  Mili- 
tary Tactics.  And  as  he  drew  them,  his  sallow  face 
flushed,  his  deep  gray  eyes  glowed  with  a  strange  light, 
and  his  thin  lips — already  curiously  firm  and  hard  for  a 
boy  not  twelve  years  old  —  set  themselves  together  like 
bands  of  iron. 

The  young  teacher  stole  softly  away  again,  with  some- 
thing very  like  a  sigh.  "A  strange  boy!''  he  muttered. 
"It's  always  the  same  thing,  and  he  seems  to  find  more 
pleasure  in  it  than  in  any  kind  of  amusement.  Can  he 
too,  like  me,  have  a  longing  to  become  a  soldier?  It 
would  be  strange  if — 

But  whatever  his  thoughts  may  have  been,  his  words 
went  110  farther. 

"See!  there's  'the  Spartan'  at  his  work  again,''  said 
one  of  the  boys,  pointing  to  the  solitary  figure  in  the 
arbor,  whose  haughty  and  unsociable  ways  had  long  since 
earned  him  the  nickname  which  some  of  those  who  gave 
it  to  him  afterward  had  terrible  reason  to  remember. 
"  What  say  you,  comrades?  shall  we  go  and  stir  him  up 
a  bit  .'" 

"No,  thank  you,"  cried  another,  pointing  significantly 
to  an  ugly  bruise  on  his  own  forehead;  "I've  had  quite 
enough  of  stirring  him  up.  He  gave  me  that  the  other 
clay  just  for  disordering  his  papers,  and  I  don't  want  an- 
other like  it.  When  he's  angered  he's  worse  than  a  mad 
dog." 

"Let's  touch  off  our  fire-work,"  suggested  a  third. 
"There's  plenty  of  room  here,  and  M.  Pichegru  won't 
mind." 

This  idea  was  voted  a  good  one,  and  two  of  the  older 
boys  ran  to  fetch  the  huge  fire-cracker  which  they  had 
been  manufacturing  for  several  days  past. 

By  some  unlucky  accident,  however,  the  cracker  took 
fire  sooner  than  they  intended,  and  exploded  right  in  the 
middle  of  them,  in  a  succession  of  bangs  and  flashes  like 
the  firing  of  a  revolver.  Some  of  the  boys,  in  their  flight, 
rushed  headlong  into  the  arbor,  almost  knocking  down 
the  studious  boy  inside,  who  sprang  to  his  feet  like  a  roused 
lion,  and  roared,  in  a  voice  worthy  of  a  Russian  emperor 
disturbed  by  a  gang  of  peasants,  "Wretches!  how  dare 
you  ?" 

And  down  came  his  stick  upon  the  heads  and  shoulders 
of  the  intruders  in  a  shower  of  merciless  blows,  sending 
them  howling  back  into  the  midst  of  the  explosion  from 
which  they  were  flying,  while  M.  Pichegru.  drawn  to  the 
spot  by  the  uproar,  looked  with  a  melancholy  smile  at 
the  flashing  eyes  and  inflamed  features  of  his  cleverest 
pupil. 

"This  boy  will  rise  high, "said  he  to  himself,  "but  he 
will  some  day  have  a  terrible  fall.'' 

He  spoke  truly,  for  that  angry  boy  (in  one  of  whose 
prisons  Pichegru  himself  was  to  die  a  cruel  death  years 
later)  was  no  other  than  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
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How  threelittle 
Pigs  had  the  best 

of  the  great,  JS 
wicked  Ogre 


BY     HOWARD     PYLE, 

AUTHOR    OF    "PEPPER    AND    SAL  T,"    E  T  C. 


THERE  were  three  nice,  fat  little  pigs.     The  first  was 
small,  the  second  was  smaller,  and  the  third  was  the 
smallest  of  all  three.     And  these  three  little  pigs  thought 
of  going  out  into  the  woods  to  gather  the  acorns,  for  there 
were  better  acorns  there  than  here. 

"There's  a  great  ogre  who  lives  over  yonder  in  the 
woods,"  says  the  barn-yard  cock. 

"And  he  will  eat  you  up,  body  and  bones,"  says  the 
speckled  hen. 

"And  there  will  be  an  end  of  you,"  says  the  black 
drake. 

"If  folks  only  knew  what  was  good  for  them,  they 
would  stay  at  home  and  make  the  best  of  what  they  had 
there."  said  the  old  gray  goose  who  laid  eggs  under  the 
barn,  and  who  had  never  gone  out  into  the  world  or  had 
had  a  peep  of  it  beyond  the  garden  gate. 

But,  no;  the  little  pigs  would  go  out  into  the  world 
whether  or  no,  "for,"  said  they,  "if  we  stay  at  home  be- 
cause folks  shake  their  heads,  we  shall  never  get  the  best 
acorns  that  are  to  be  had."  And  there  was  more  than  one 
barleycorn  of  truth  in  that  chaff,  I  can  tell  you. 

Well,  they  hunted  for  acorns  here,  and  they  hunted  for 
acorns  there,  and  by-and-by  whom  should  the  smallest  of 
all  the  little  pigs  meet  but  the  great,  wicked  Ogre  himself. 
"Aha!"  says  the  great,  wicked  Ogre,  "it  is  a  nice, 
plump  little  pig  that  I  have  been  wanting  for  my  supper 
this  many  a  day  past.  So  you  may  just  come  along  with 
me  now." 

"  Oh,  Master  Ogre!"  squeaked  the  smallest  of  the  little 
pigs  iu  the  smallest  of  voices — "oh.  Master  Ogre,  don't  eat 
me!  there's  a  bigger  pig  back  of  me,  and  he  will  be  along 
presently." 

So  the  great,  wicked  Ogre  let  the  smallest  of  the  little 
pigs  go,  for  he  would  rather  have  a  larger  pig  if  he  could 
get  it. 

Yes;  by-and-by  came  the  second  little  pig,  sure  enough. 
"Aha !"  says  the  great,  wicked  Ogre,  "I  have  been  want- 
ing just  such  a  little  pig  as  you  for  my  supper  for  this 
many  a  day  past;  so  you  may  just  come  along  with  me 
now." 

'"Oh,  Master  Ogre!"  said  the  middle-sized  pig,  in  his 
middle-sized  voice,  ''don't  take  me  for  your  supper;  there's 
a  bigger  pig  than  I  am  coming  along  presently :  just  wait 
for  him." 


Well,  the  Ogre  was  satisfied  to  do  that;  so  he  waited,  and 
by-and-by,  sure  enough,  came  the  largest  of  the  little  pigs. 

''And  now,"  says  the  great,  wicked  Ogre,  "I  will  wait 
110  longer,  for  you  are  just  the  pig  I  want  for  my  supper. 
and  so  you  may  just  march  along  with  me." 

But  the  largest  of  the  little  pigs  had  his  wits  about  him. 
I  can  tell  you.  "  Oh,  very  well,"  says  he;  "if  the  shoe 
fits,  there  is  no  use  in  hunting  for  another.  Only  have 
you  a  roasted  apple  to  put  in  my  mouth  when  I  am  cook- 
ed ?  For  no  one  ever  heard  of  a  little  pig  brought  on  the 
table  without  a  roasted  apple  in  its  mouth." 

No;  the  Ogre  had  no  roasted  apple. 

Dear!  dear!  that  was  a  great  pity.  Now  if  the  Ogre 
would  only  wait  for  a  little  while,  the  largest  of  the  little 
pigs  would  run  home  and  fetch  one.  and  then  things  would 
be  as  they  should. 

Oh !  the  Ogre  was  satisfied  with  that;  only  let  the  little 
pig  make  haste.  So  off  ran  the  little  pig,  and  the  Ogre 
sat  down  on  a  stone  and  waited  for  him. 

Well,  he  waited,  and  he  waited,  and  he  waited,  and  he 
waited,  but  not  a  tip  or  a  hair  of  the  little  pig  did  he  see 
that  day,  as  you  can  guess  without  my  telling  you. 

"And  now,"  says  the  cock  and  the  speckled  hen  and 
the  black  drake  and  the  old  gray  goose,  "perhaps  you  will 
run  out  into  the  world  and  amongst  ogres  no  more !  Are 
there  not  good  enough  acorns  at  home  for  any  three  little 
pigs  to  eat  ?" 

But,  no;  they  were  not  satisfied  to  stay  at  home  yet,  for 
one  day  the  smallest  of  the  three  little  pigs  said:  "See, 
now,  if  one  is  afraid  of  the  water,  one  will  never  catch  any 
fish.  I,  for  one,  am  going  out  into  the  woods  to  get  a  few 
acorns  to-day." 

Very  well;  the  other  little  pigs  were  satisfied  for  him 
to  go.  And  if  he  should  meet  the  Ogre,  just  let  him  say 
this  and  that,  and  do  thus  and  so,  and  the  chances  would 
be  that  he  would  come  off  without  harm  to  hide  or  hair. 

So  the  smallest  of  the  three  little  pigs  went  out  into  the 
woods,  and  there  he  found  all  the  acorns  he  wanted.  But 
011  his  way  home  whom  should  he  meet  but  the  great, 
wicked  Ogre. 

"Aha!"  says  the  Ogre,  "and  is  that  you?" 

Oh  yes;  it  was  nobody  else.  But  had  the  Ogre  come 
across  three  fellows  tramping  about  in  the  woods  down 
vonder  ? 
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No;  the  Ogre  had  met  nobody  in  the  woods  that  day. 

Dear!  dear!  but  that  was  a  pity,  for  those  three  fellows 
were  three  wicked  robbers,  and  had  just  hidden  a  meal- 
bag  full  of  money  in  the  hole  up  yonder  in  the  tree.  The 
Ogre  might  see  the  hole  for  himself  if  he  would  only 
look. 

You  can  guess  how  the  Ogre  pricked  up  his  ears  at  this, 
and  how  he  stared  till  his  eyes  were  as  big  as  saucers. 
1  If  u  as  for  climbing  the  tree  without  waiting  for  the  but- 
ter to  come,  as  we  say  in  our  town,  for  he  wanted  that 
money,  and  he  had  use  for  it.  Only  let  the  little  pig  wait 
for  a  minute  or  two  till  he  climbed  the  tree,  and  he  would 
In-  down  again  without  longer  stay  than  he  could  help. 

So  the  Ogre  laid  his  jacket  to  one  side, 
and  up  the  tree  he  climbed. 

"Do  you  find  the  hole?'1  said  the 
smallest  of  the  little  pigs. 

Yes;  the  Ogre  had  found  the  hole. 

"And  do  you  find  the  money?"  said 
the  smallest  of  the  little  pigs. 

No;  the  Ogre  could  find  no  money. 

''Then  good-by,"'  said  the  smallest  of 
the  little  pigs,  and  off  he  trotted  home, 
leaving  the  Ogre  to  climb  down  the  tree 
again  as  he  chose. 

One  day  it  was  the  middle-sized  pig  who 
would  go  out  into  the  woods,  for  he  also 
had  .1  mind  to  taste  the  acorns  there. 
Well,  there  was  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  he  shouldn't  go;  only  if  he  met  the 
i  Igre,  let  him  say  and  do  this  and  that; 
that  was  all  that  was  needed. 

So  out  into  the  woods  the  middle-sized 
piir  went,  and  there  he  had  all  the  acorns 
that  he  wanted. 

lint  by-and-by  the  Ogre  came  along. 
"Aha!"  says  he;  "now  I  have  you  for 
and  certain." 

But  the  middle-sized  pig  just  stood 

and    looked   at    a    great    rock    in    front 

of   him   with   all   his   might   and  main. 

" 'Sh-h-h-h-h-h !"  says  he;  "I  am  not  to 

i;ed  to  or  bothered  now." 

Hoity-toity!  Here  was  a  pretty  son--, 
to  be  sure!  And  why  was  the  middle- 
sized  pig  not  to  be  talked  to  ? 


Oh !  the  middle-sized  pig  was  looking  at  what  was 
going  on  under  the  great  rock  yonder,  for  he  could  see 
the  little  folk  brewing  more  beer  than  thirty-seven  men 
could  drink. 

So!  Why,  the  Ogre  would  like  to  see  that  for  him- 
self. 

Prut!  There  was  nothing  easier  than  to  learn  that 
trick!  All  that  he  had  to  do  was  to  take  a  handful  of 
leaves  from  that  bush  yonder  and  rub  them  over  his 
eyes,  and  then  to  shut  his  eyes  while  he  could  count 
fifty,  and  he  would  see  what  he  would  see. 

Well,  that  was  little  or  nothing  to  do,  and  the  Ogre 
would  have  a  try  at  it.  So  he  gathered  a  handful  of 
the  leaves  and  rubbed  them  over  his  eyes,  just  as  the 
middle-sized  pig  had  said. 

"  And  now  are  you  ready  ?"  said  the  middle-sized  pig. 
Yes ;  the  Ogre  was  ready. 

Then  all  that  he  had  to  do  was  to  shut  his  63-68  and 
count.  So  the  Ogre  shut  them  as  tightly  as  he  could, 
and  then  began  to  count,  "  One,  two,  three,  four,  five," 
and  so  on;  and  whilst  he  was  counting,  why.  the  little- 
pig  was  running  away  home  again. 

By-and-by  the  Ogre  bawled  out  "Fifty!"  and  opened 
his  eyes.  Then  he  saw  not  more,  but  less,  than  he  had 
seen  before,  for  the  little  pig  was  not  there. 

And  now  it  was  the  largest  of  the  three  little  pigs  who 

began  to  talk  about  going  out  into  the  woods  for  acorns. 

"You  had  better  stay  at  home  and  take  things  as  they 

come.     The  crock  that  goes  often  to  the  well  gets  broken 

at  last." 

That  was  what  the  cock,  the  speckled  hen,  the  black 
drake,  and  the  gray  goose  said,  and  they  thought  them- 
selves very  wise  to  talk  as  they  did.  But,  no;  the  little 
pig  wanted  to  go  out  into  the  woods,  and  into  the  woods 
the  little  pig  would  go,  Ogre  or  no  Ogre. 

After  he  had  all  of  the  acorns  that  he  wanted,  he  be- 
gan to  think  of  going  home  again  ;  but  just  then  the  Ogre 
came  stumping  along.  "Aha!"  says  he;  "we  have  met 
again,  have  we  ?" 

"Yes, "says  the  largest  of  the  three  little  pigs,  "we 
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have.     And  I  want  to  say  that  I  could  find  no  roast  apple 
at  home,  and  so  I  did  not  come  back  again.'' 

Yes,  yes,  that  was  all  very  fine,  but  they  should  have  a 
settling  of  old  scores  now.  The  largest  of  the  three  little 
pigs  might  just  come  along  home  with  the  Ogre,  and  to- 
morrow lie  should  be  made  into  sausages;  for  there  was 
to  be  no  trickery  this  time. 

Come!  come!  the  Ogre  must  iiot  be  too  testy.  There 
was  such  a  thing  as  having  too  much  pepper  in  the  pud- 
ding. If  it  was  sausages  that  he  was  after,  maybe  the  pig 
could  help  him.  Over  home  at  the  farm  yonder  was  a 
storehouse  filled  with  sausages  and  good  things,  more 
than  two  men  could  count.  If  the  Ogre  would  talk  no 
more  about  chopping  him  into  sausages,  the  largest  of  the 
three  little  pigs  would  show  him  where  this  store-house 
was,  and  also  a  window  where  he  could  just  squeeze 
through.  Only  the  Ogre 
must  promise  to  eat  what 
he  wanted,  and  to  carry 
nothing  away  with  him. 

Well,  the  Ogre  was  ready 
to  promise  that,  only  there 

must   be   no  more  fooling 
this  time.      Now  was  the 

little   pig  sure  that  there 

was  no  trick  in  the  matter  ? 
Oh    yes ;    the    little    pig 

was  quite  sure  of  that.     So 
off  they  went  together,  the 

Ogre  and  the  largest  of  the 

three  little  pigs.      By-and- 

by  they  came  to  the  store- 
house at  the  farm,  and  there, 

sure  enough,  was  a  window, 

and  it  was  just  large  enough 

for    the    Ogre    to    squeeze 

through  without  a  button 

to  spare  in  the  size. 

Dear  !    dear  !    how    the 

Ogre  did  stuff  himself  with 

the  sausages  and  puddings 

and  other  good  things  in  the 

storehouse ! 

By-and-by  the  little  pig 

bawled  out  as  loud  as  he 

could,    "  Have    you    had 

•enough  yet  f ' 


"  Hush-sh-sh-sh-sh-sh  !''  says  the  Ogre; 
"don't  talk  so  loud,  or  you'll  be  rousing 
the  folks  and  having  them  about  our  ears 
like  a  hive  of  bees." 

"No !"  bawled  the  little  pig,  louder  than 
before;  "but  tell  me:  have  you  had 
enough  yet  ?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  Ogre,  "I  have  had 
almost  enough;  only  be  still  about  it." 

"Very  well!"  bawled  the  little  pig  as 
loud  as  he  could.  "If  you  have  had 
enough,  and  if  you  have  eaten  all  of  the 
sausages  and  all  of  the  pudding  you  could 
stuff,  it  is  about  time  that  you  were  going, 
for  here  come  the  farmer  and  two  of  his 
men  to  see  what  all  the  stir  is  about." 

But  when  the  Ogre  heard  them  coming 
he  felt  sure  that  it  was  time  that  he  was 
getting  away  home  again,  and  so  he  tried 
to  get  out  of  the  same  window  that  he  had 
gotten  in  by  a  little  while  before.  But  he 
had  stuffed  himself  with  so  much  of  the 
good  things  that  he  had  swelled  like  ev- 
erything, and  there  he  stuck  in  the  store- 
house window  like  a  cork  in  a  bottle. 

"Oho!"  said  the  fanner;  "you  were 
after  my  sausage  and  my  puddings,  were  you  ?  Then 
you  will  come  no  more."  And  that  was  so;  for  when  the 
farmer  and  his  men  were  done  with  the  Ogre  he  never 
went  into  the  woods  again,  for  he  could  not. 

As  for  the  three  little  pigs,  they  trotted  across  to  the 
Ogre's  house,  and  brought  away  all  that  they  could  carry ; 
and  that  \vas  a  great  deal,  for  there  were  stacks  and  stacks 
of  money  in  the  cellar. 

Now  don't  you  believe  folks  when  they  tell  you  that 
this  is  all  stuff  and  nonsense  that  I  have  been  telling  you; 
for  if  you  turn  it  upside  down  and  look  in  the  bottom  of 
it,  you  will  find  that  there  is  more  than  one  grain  of  truth 
there — that  is,  if  you  care  to  scratch  amongst  the  chaff  for 
it.  Besides,  it  doesn't  always  follow  that  a  man  is  a  sim- 
pleton because  he  winks  with  one  eye  and  says  "Boo!" 
And  that  is  the  end  of  this  storv. 
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which  does  so  much 
good  here.  If  any  do 
raise  societies,  will  they 
be  kind  enough  to  re- 
port their  progress  in 
the  Post-office  Box  of 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE, s.i  that  members 
of  "  Our  Circular"  may 
see?  We  send  "Our 
Circular"  to  any  invalid 
girls  who  wish  it,  in 
hopes  it  may  make 
them  happy  for  some 
little  time.  Love  to 
all.  I  remain  your  fond 
reader, 

GEORGIE  \V.  R. 


A  STYLISH  TURNOUT. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

I...FFLK  HILL,  .NiiW  JERSEY,  July  10,  IgSti. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  dare  say  that  a  good 
many  ph-a-ant  acquaintances  are  made  through 
the  post-ofn.-e  Hox  and  the  Exchange  pages,  but 
I  thought  some  of  th«  young  people  might  be  in- 
terested in  tin-  story  of  how  I  made  one,  and  so 
I  ilrnp  you  a  line  to  tell  it.  Between  two  and 
tin. •••  years  ago.  when  I  was  writing  more  or  less 
for  U\RPI.R'-  Y.IL-.XG  PEOPLE.  I  was  a  good  deal 
tak.-n  ..in-  ilay  by  a  wonderfully  frank,  bright  let- 
ter from  an  English  lad.  He  wrote  a  little  of 
his  school  1  if.- and  of  himself,  and  signed  his  note 
••  I'.-rcv  William  S."  After  some  considering.  I 
decided  thai  1  should  greatly  like  to  include 
Percy  among  my  correspondents,  although  I 
really  il"  not  dare  to  cipher  out  the  alarming 

differei u-tue.-n  our  ages.    Uo  you  recoil. -.-I 

in',-  w  riling  ami  asking  you  for  the  full  name  and 

address  of  your  young  letter- writer?     Armed 

this  I  -.-'it  Percy  William  S.  quite  an  epistle, 

in  which  1  told  him"  of  my  interest  in  English 

S(jl |  1  if, -and  the  like, and  that.  I  should  be  glad 

l. .  know  more  of  his,  and  more  about,  himself.  I 
received  a  capital  answer  in  three  or  four  weeks. 
After  a  couple  m«iv  letters  had  been  exchanged, 
P.-rcy  and  1  began  to  feel  quite  familiar  with  one 
her's  os.-ntial  history,  though  we  hud  only 
exchanged  it  within  two  or  three  months,  and 
though  three  thousand  miles  of  blue  water  would 
nt  our  playing  tennis  together,  yvell.sueh 
was  the  starting  of  my  friendship  with  Percy 
William  S.  Now  letters  go  hack  and  forth  regu- 
larly. \\'e  are  quite  well  posted  on  each  other's 
affairs.  I  am  t. -nipt.  .1  to  think  that  I  could  pick 
Percy  out  at  Huston  Square  or  Charing  Cross 
when  the  train  brought  me  in,  although  the  near- 
est we  have  come  to  seeing  one  another's  faces 
i-  by  i 'holographs,  which  each  party  stoutly  de- 
nies to  >'••  good.  And  in  spite  of  any  cathedrals 
,  -i ,.  -  an.l  no! ile  paint  ings  oti  the  other  side 
of  tlie  ~<-a.  I  think  that  when,  before  long,  I  run 
over  tor  a  little  while,  one  of  the  very  welcomes! 
sights  will  1"-  that  of  my  English  boyfriend.  Sin- 
.  yours.  EDWARD  IREN.EUS  STEVENSO.V 


The  plan  of  which  Miss  Georgie  tells  us  is  so 
very  g 1  that  I  hope  it  may  be  adopted  by  oth- 

i  \\  ill  -he  not  sometime  send  a  budget  oi  let- 
ters from  the  "  Circular"  to  the  Post-office  Box  ? 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK. 

DEAR  POSTMISTUESS, — Our  summer  vacation  has 
commenced,  and  1  fancy  very  few  of  us  are  sor- 
ry our  school  reception  took  place  Thursday, 
July  1.  and.  as  I  hoped,  I  was  graduated,  and  am 
now  practising  four  hours  a  day  in  order  to  be- 
come an  accomplished  piano  player. 

M -,  correspondence  has  increased  since  I  last 
wrote  you.  but  my  first  and  dearest  has  left  us 
for  her  last  home.  My  different  correspondents 
-.  -  Hi.-.l  interested  in  each  other,  so  we  started 
what  we  call  "Our  Circular."  That  is.  I  write 
a  short  letter  and  semi  it  to  one  of  my  corre- 
ients,  who  reads  it,  writes  one.  and  sends 
vo  to  some  one  else,  and  soon.  Then  finally 
it  all  comes  back  to  me,  and  I  take  my  old  letter 
out,  write  another  one.  and  send  it  in  the  same 
way  as  before.  "  Our  Circular"  is  on  its  sec.  .n.l 
round  now.  When  it  came  to  me.  there  were 
ten  nice  letters  waiting  to  be  read.  "  Our  Circu- 
lar" is  trying  to  be  a  helper  to  the  poor  also.  We 
are  now  raising  some  money  for  the  Fresh-air 
Fund,  and  are  doing  it  in  this  way  :  Each  me  mix  -r 
who  feels  so  inclined  sends  me  a  two-cent  stamp 
every  week  from  May  1,  188G,  until  we  have  a 
sufficient  amount  of  money.  I  should  thinksome 
of  your  readers  would  like  to  raise  societies  for 
the  benefit  of  this  delightful  Fresh -air  Fund, 
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NEW    MlPDLBTON, 
TBNMIaSBB. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — 
Dave  and  I  have  had 
lots  of  fun  since  we 
wrote  to  you.  The  boys 
.jf  New  Middleton  have 
a  debating  society,  and 
they  have  public  de- 
bates semi  occasional 
ly.  The  last  one  they 
had  was  on  the  subject 
of  intemperance  and 
usury,  "Resolve  which 
has  produced  the  more 
There  were  three  on  each  side.  The 


brother  of  my  best  friend,  Hattie  B..  was  on 
the  intemperance  side,  and  his  side  won.  They 
are  going  to  have  one  more  this  summer.  The 
subject  is  to  be,  "  Resolve  that  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte was  a  greater  general  than  George  Wash- 
ington." I  think  the  society  is  so  nice.  It  is  a 
means  of  improvement,  and  then  they  get  a  good 
deal  of  fun  out  of  it  too.  I  went  blackberrying 
last  week.  Three  girls  besides  myself  went.  We 
eot  a  good  many  berries,  and  had  a  splendid 
time.  We  stained  our  faces,  saw  a  thresher,  and 
came  home  tired  but  happy.  I  practice  from  two 
to  three  hours  every  day.  and  have  learned  lots 
of  pretty  songs.  I  think  "  Kathleen  Mavourneen" 
is  just  lovely.  I  love  to  read,  and  when  I  am  in- 
terested in  a  1 k  I  can't  rest  till  I've  finished  it. 

I'm  reading  A  Knight  of  the  XlZth  Century.  I 
think  it.  is  splendid.  I've  read  a  host  of  books, 
but  L.  M.  Alcott  is  my  favorite.  Dave  likes  Oliver 
Optic.  I  like  his  works  too,  but  nobody  can 
equal  my  dear  Miss  Louisa.  Dave  is  so  interest- 
ed in  the  wheat  harvest  that  he  doesn't  stay  in 
the  house  a  bit,  and  I'm  a  little  lonesome.  Mam- 
ma embroidered  a  saddle-blanket  for  Dave,  and 
it  is  very  pretty.  I  don't  care  the  least  for  em- 
broidery, painting,  or  anything  except  books  and 
music 

It  Mildred  Harcoiirt  can  find  time  for  a  Euro- 
pean correspondent,  and  for  me  too,  I  would  be 
delighted  to  hear  from  her.  DAISIANNA  Juuu. 


MOHRISTOWN,  NKW  JKHSKY. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— We  are  two  sisters,  fif- 
teen and  twelve,  and  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  since  ISM.  We  have  two  canaries,  and  a 
black-and-tau  dog  called  Topsy.  We  belong  to  a 
society  of  young  people  called  "The  Merry  Work- 
ers," which  lately  held  a  fair  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Children's  Home,  near  Morristowu  ;  we 
cleared  ~',i«  .'•"  Morristown  is  a  very  beautiful 
place  ;  many  people  visit  it  in  the  summer.  We 
send  two  puzzles,  which  we  made  this  afternoon. 
We  spent  a  very  pleasant  Fourth  of  July.  We 
would  like  to  join  the  Little  House-keepers.  We 
think  that  "  False  Witness"  is  very  nice,  and  are 
anxiously  waiting  for  the  next  number. 

ADDIE  AND  MAMIE  J. 


BROOKLYN,  NKW  YORK. 

As  I  saw  a  letter  from  a  friend  of  mine  in  the 
Post-office  Box.  I  thought  that  1  would  write  too. 
The  little  girl  signed  herself  Florence  J.  A.  We 
are  class-mates,  and  one  day  when  I  had  a  num- 
ber of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  at  school,  she 
told  me  that  she  was  a  subscriber  to  the  same 
paper.  I  did  have  ten  canary-birds,  but  oidy 
four  are  now  left,  as  one  died,  I  sold  one,  and  the 
others  I  gave  away.  The  remaining  four  are 
Goldie.  Dick.  Baby,  and  Beauty  ;  Flossie,  the  mo- 
ther, died.  Beauty  and  Baby  have  laid  lots  of 
e-ir-.  and  I  have  saved  eight.  Flossie  laid  over 
sixteen  in  one  year.  Every  Tuesday  I  look  for 
my  dear  paper,  anxiously.  Your  little  friend, 

MAMIE  R. 


ST.  LOL-IS,  MISSOURI. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  I  used  to  go 
to  scho<  i  -  \  -  rj  day,  but  it  is  vacation  now.  At 
s.-hooi  I  simlv  arithmetic,  drawimr.  ireography. 
reading,  and  writing.  1  am  in  the  Third  Reader. 
I  like  HARPER'S  Vorsi;  PEOPLE  verymuch.  I  en- 
joyed rea.iiiig  "Jo's  Opportunity"  very  much. 
I  like  the  letters  the  children  write.  For  pets,  I 
have  a  little  black  dog  named  Dandy,  and  an  old 
cat  that  has  four  little  kittens.  ALICE  D. 


PEOPLE?  I  am  twelve  years  old,  and  go  to  school 
here.  I  board  with  some  friends,  and  live  twelve 
miles  out  in  the  country,  and  go  home  quite  often. 
Edith,  the  little  girl  where  I  board,  calls  me  her 
adopted  sister.  She  goes  home  with  me  some- 
times. I  take  music  lessons  of  her  sister.  I  have 
a  cousin  six  years  old,  who  stays  at  our  house  a 
great  deal ;  she  is  very  cute.  I  like  to  watch  the 
birds,  of  which  there  are  a  great  many  alioiit 
here.  One  morning  we  found  a  blue-jay  caught 
in  a  steel  trap  set  for  rats.  Edith  and  1  always 
read  the  letters  in  the  Post-office  Box.  and  we 
would  like  to  see  our  letters  there. 

JULIETTE  C.  A. 


M.  <<REGOR,  lOW*. 

I  thought  I  would  tell  you  of  a  May  party  to 
which  I  went  last  May.  One  of  my  friends  was 
ten  years  old.  and  had  a  May  party  for  a  celebra- 
tion. The  party  began  at  four,  and  lasted  Till 
six.  There  was  a  fine  yard  to  play  in.  The 
drum  corps  was  hidden  behind  the  trees,  and 
they  played  on  their  drums  and  fifes  while  we 
bad  a  May-pole  dance.  The  supper  was  very 
nice.  We  marched  in  to  supper,  a  boy  and  a  girl 
together.  After  supper  we  had  a  few  games,  and 
then  we  went  home.  Will  you  tell  me  what  has 
become  of  Jimmy  Brown  ? 

EDITU  P.  D.  (nine  years  old). 

I  have  had  no  information  concerning  thai  in- 
teresting youth  for  some  time,  but.  as  I  told  an- 
other little  correspondent,  I  am  always  hoping 
to  hear  that  he  has  mended  his  ways,  and  learn- 
ed how  to  behave  well. 


My  father  is  a  florist.  We  have  nine  green- 
houses. I  know  many  little  girls  who  take  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE,  but  none  who  has  ever 
written  to  you,  or  at  least  I  have  not  seen  any  of 
their  letter's.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  "Si 
lent  Pete,"  and  think  the  new  serial  story  will 
be  very  good.  I  began  taking  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  last  Christinas 

GRACE  S   (ten  years  old). 

Where  do  you  live,  dear?  You  forgot  to  tell 
me.  

MOVTCLAIR,  NKW  JERSEY. 

Many  times  I  have  thought  I  should  like  to 
write  to  you,  but  never  had  enough  courage  till 
to-day,  when  I  thought  you  might  be  so  kind  as 
to  print  it.  Montclair"  is  a  picturesque  little 
town,  about  ten  miles  from  New  York,  and  many 
people  come  here  for  their  summer  resort.  I  am 
eleven  years  old,  and  should  like  very  much  to 
have  some  girls  of  my  own  age  correspond  wilh 
me.  Your  loving  friend, 

P.  O.  Box  517.  BLANCHE  H.  CRANE. 


CEDAR  GROVE,  MATAGORDA  COUNTY,  TEXAS 

This  is  the  third  month  I  have  been  taking 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  I  live  on  the  bank  of 
Caney,  six  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  I  have 
a  mother,  father,  three  sisters,  and  two  brothers  • 
the  youngest,  a  boy,  is  ten  months  old:  he  has 
laughing  blue  eyes  "and  rosy  cheeks.  My  father 
is  a  farmer;  the  crop  looks  very  well,  only  we 
need  rain.  Papa  does  not  know  I  am  writing 
this.  LIZZIE  F. 


MCGREGOR,  IOWA. 

Would  you  like  to  hear  from  one  of  your  read- 
ers who  thinks  a  great  deal  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG 


COLUMBIA,  Sot'TH  CAROLINA. 

My  brother  takes  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and 
it  is"  the  best  paper  I  have  ever  read.  I  think 
"  Silent  Pete"  is  a  splendid  story.  For  pets  we 
have  two  dogs,  a  colt,  two  cats,  and  a  darling 
little  calf  named  Nellie.  We  have  a  doll-house 
in  our  yard  large  enough  for  people  to  go  in.  and 
there  are  forty-six  dolls  in  it.  We  have  it  di- 
vided into  little  rooms,  as  follows:  a  parlor,  a  bed- 
room, kitchen,  sitting-room,  and  an  upstairs  bed- 
room, with  chairs,  beds,  tables,  bureaus,  and  ev- 
erything just  like  a  real  house.  It  is  in  a  nice 
shady  place,  with  a  plum-tree  near  it,  and  is  a 
very  snug  little  place  when  it  rains.  I  go  to 
school  to  my  aunt,  and  study  history,  geography, 
grammar,  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic. Papa  gives  me  lessons  on  the  piano.  I 
am  eleven  years  old.  MAMIE  L.  B. 


BROOKLYN,  Nn\v  YORK. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  am  a  little  boy  ten  years 
old.  I  composed  this  little  story. and  would  like 
to  see  it  published,  if  you  think  it  worthwhile.  I 
have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNO  PEOPLE  a  long  time. 
I  have  no  pets.  This  summer  I  expect  to  spend 
part  of  my  vacation  in  Virginia.  RALPH  H. 

Here  is  the  story,  and  a  very  good  one  it  is : 
THE  XEW  NOAH'S  ARK. 

Ding-a-ling-ding !  and  the  basement  bell  sound- 
ed as  if  it  would  break  off.  Aunt  Fanny  opened 
the  door. 

"  Does  Master  Bertie  live  here?" 

Aunt  Fanny  replied,  "Yes  " 

"Well,  give  him  this  package." 

Aunt  Fanny  took  it.  and  went  upstairs  to  Ber- 
tie's room.  "  Bertie,"  called  Aunt  Fanny. 

"Ma'am,"  Bertie  replied. 

Aunt  Fanny  said,  "  Here  is  a  package  for  you." 


JULY  27,  1886. 


HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


Bertie  opened  the  door,  and  Aunt  Fanny  hand- 
ed him  the  package.  He  opened  it,  and  there 
stood  a  grand  Noah's  ark.  Bertie's  eyes  spar- 
kled with  delight, and  he  began  to  stand  up  the 
contents  of  the  ark  :  first  Mr.  Noah  and  his  wife, 
next  the  dog  and  cat  and  lion,  and  all  the  animals 
t  \r--pt  the  duck,  when  pussy  bounded  from  be- 
hind the  door  and  swept  everything  away,  and 
began  to  play  ball  with  Mr.  Noah.  But  Bertie 
said  :  "  Stop  !  stop  !  Here,  you  can  have  my  nice 
rubber  ball  and — ' 

But  after  all.  it  was  only  a  dream,  and  Bertie 
sat  up  in  bed  and  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  said, 
"Well,  I  declare,  that  was  very  funny.  I  think; 
don't  you?"  H.  H.  H. 


NY»CK,  NEW  YORK. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  since 
1885,  but  have  never  written  before.  I  live  in 
Bn»>klyn.  but  I  am  spending  the  summer  in  the 
country  with  my  aunt.  Nyack  is  situated  on  the 
Hudson  Kiver,  and  is  a  very  pretty  place  Aunt 
Annie's  house  is  a  Queen  Anne,  and  it  has  six 
windows  from  which  you  can  see  the  river  very 
well.  There  are  a  spring,  a  brook,  a  barn,  a 
wood-house,  and  a  great  many  trees.  There  are 
twenty-two  chickens,  four  hens,  and  a  rooster. 
My  cousin  Annie  is  writing  to  you.  I  will  be 
eleven  in  August.  IDA  C.  T. 


ALHKRT  PARK.  MELBI'L-RNI,  AUSTRALIA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.—  I  am  a  girl  eight  years 
old.  I  have  had  four  numbers  of  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  :  I  like  them  very  much.  The 
stories  I  think  best  are  those  of  Howard  Pyl>-  I 
have  for  pets  two  pug-dogs,  and  a  third  one  died 
the  other  day.  I  have  also  two  canaries  ;  they 
are  dear  little  things.  I  go  to  school,  and  am  in 
the  third  class.  On  my  birthday  we  had  a  picnic 
at  a  place  called  Lilydale.  at  an  old  mill.  It  rain- 
ed the  better  part  of  the  day.  but  we  managed  to 
get  shelter,  and  enjoyed  ourselves  very  much. 

RUBY  L. 


NYACK,  NEW  YORK. 

I  have  never  written  to  you  before,  hut  to-day 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  do  s<>.  and  tell  you  how 
much  1  like  your  paper.  We  like  the  country 
intu-li  better  than  the  city,  but  we  have  only 
lived  there  two  months-  We  have  three  acres  of 
land.  We  have  two  old  hens  that  have  baby 
chickens,  and  they  are  just  as  cunning  as  they 
can  be  Sometimes  the  little  chickens  fly  up  on 
the  old  lien's  back  and  steal  a  ride.  My  cousin 
Ida  is  writing  to  you.  Ida  and  her  little  sister 
are  staying  at  our  house,  and  expect  to  stay  all 
summer.  I  wish  you  could  see  my  little  cousin 
Edith  :  she  is  six  years  old.  and  says  very  funny 
things.  I  atn  eleven  years  old,  and  I  hope  you 
will  publish  cousin's  and  my  letter.  Good-by, 
with  love.  ANNIE  L. 


NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY. 

I  live  in  Newark,  a  city  ten  miles  from  New 
Y'.rk,  which  I  have  just  visited.  I  crossed  three 
rivers,  first  the  Passaic,  second  the  Hackensack. 
third  the  Hudson,  which  is  sometimes  called  the 
North  River.  I  next  went  through  a  tunnel, 
which  is  over  a  mile  long.  I  crossed  the  Hudson 
on  a  ferry-boat,  and  saw  many  steamers  bound 
for  Europe.  Then  I  went  up  to  the  great  Wash- 
ington Marker,  whi'-h  is  the  biggest  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  Next  I  went  up  Broadway,  where  I 
s;i  wtall  policemen  and  men  with  hand-carts,  and 
miles  of  telegraph  wires  were  over  our  heads. 
Next  I  went  to  Trinity  Church,  where  I  saw 
some  of  the  oldest  tombstones,  which  were 
marked  'Wi-l.  also  the  tomb  of  Captain  Lawrence, 
whose  last  words  were.  "  Don't  give  up  the  ship," 
I  walked  to  some  of  the  Exchanges,  where  if  you 
were  never  before,  you  would  think  the  men 
were  righting.  When  I  was  in  the  Cotton  Ex- 
change. I  walked  to  the  roof,  where  I  had  fine 
views  of  the  city,  also  of  the  Hudson  and  East 
Elvers.  New  Jersey.  Staten  Island.  Brooklyn,  and 
the  great  Bridge.  Down  the  bay  I  could  see  the 
pedestal  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  and  Governor's 
Island,  where  General  Hancock  died.  In  Wall 
Street  there  is  a  statue  of  George  Washington, 
who  was  called  the  Father  of  his  Country,  and 
the  stone  on  which  he  stood  when  he  was  sworn 
in  as  President  of  the  United  States.  Wall  Street 
is  full  of  banks ;  it  is  the  greatest  money  street 
of  the  New  World.  Messenger  boys  are  flying  in 
all  directions,  and  everybody  is  in  a  great  hurry. 
In  my  next  letter,  I  will  tell  you  about  Newark. 

ELLIS  M. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  this  letter,  and  I  wish 
other  boys  would  write  in  the  same  way,  de- 
scribing places  and  excursions- 


PEQUANAC,  NEW  JERSEY. 

My  mother  wrote  to  you  when  I  was  quite  a 
little  girl,  and  since  that  time  I  have  come  all 
the  w-ay  from  Texas  to  a  little  New  Jersey  vil- 
lage near  New  York.  I  enjoyed  my  trip  here 
*>  n  much,  as  the  scenery  was" so  different  from 
that  of  Texas.  I  have  very  pleasant  times  here 
with  my  two  cousins  ;  one  is  a  small  hoy  of  eight, 
and  the  other  a  young  girl  nearly  seventeen. 
She  and  I  went  out  riding  to  the  telegraph  sta- 
tion a  few  days  ago.  and.  when  nearly  there,  the 


horse  suddenly  backed  us  into  a  ditch  about  six 
tVi-t  deep,  nearly  upsetting  us  by  his  plunging 
about.  Cousin  Nell  called  to  a  man  near  by  to 
assist  us,  and  to  drive  until  the  horse  was  quieter. 
As  he  got  in  the  horse  backed  us  into  the  ditch 
ai::iin,  and  while  the  man  sprang  to  the  horse's 
head  my  cousin  and  I  jumped  out,  and  walked 
the  rest  of  the  way  ;  then  we  got  in  the  buggy 
and  rode  home.  The  buggy  was  damaged  a  lit- 
tle, but  every  one  said  we  were  very  brave  not 
to  scream.  That  evening  we  both  decided  not 
to  go  out  driving  unless  my  uncle  went  with  us. 

BELLE  C. 


DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  have  taken  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  since  January,  and  like  it  very 
much  indeed.  I  read  it  through  well,  then  send 
it  to  my  aunt,  who  lives  in  the  country.  I  like 
'•  Silent  Pete  ;  or,  the  Stowaways."  We  are  stay- 
ing at  Dorval  for  the  summer;  it  is  on  the  bank 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  three  miles  from  Lachine, 
and  nearly  opposite  the  island  of  Dixie,  not  Dixie 
away  down  South,  bur  away  up  North  We  have 
a  canoe  called  Scarlet  Runner  and  a  boat,  and  a 
cat-rigged  yacht  called  I'm  English,  you  Knon\ 
I  hope  you  will  In-  able  to  find  a  corner  for  this, 
as  it  is  the  first  one  I  have  written. 

I  remain  your  loving  reader,  BEBE  H. 


LANSING,  MICHIGAN. 

On  June  15  Michigan  celebrated  her  semi-cen- 
tennial. The  scholars  of  three  rooms  in  the  High 
School  (including  our  room  i  sang  together.  There 
were  about  one  hundred  of  us,  and  we  all  had 
badges.  We  all  stood  on  the  Capitol  steps  and 
sang  "  Let  the  Hills  and  Vales  Resound"  and  "  Co- 
lumbia, the  Gem  of  the  Ocean" ;  in  singing  the 
last  we  waved  (lags.  My  grandpa  made  one  of 
the  speeches  of  the  day.  There  were  speeches 
in  three  places  at  the  same  time,  and  after  that 
the  people  went  to  the  fair  grounds  to  the  bar- 
becue. Good-by.  EDITH  C. 


TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

I  have  been  taking  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
ever  since  it  was  published,  and  I  like  it  very 
much,  I  assure  you.  I  have  taken  lessons  on  the 
violin  for  some  time,  and  have  just  commenced 
taking  them  on  the  piano.  My  sister  plays  the 
piano,  and  my  brother  the  flute.  I  would  like 
very  much  to  correspond  with  some  girl  my  own 
age  (thirteen  years),  and  I  will  answer  all  letters 
promptly.  My  favorite  authors  are  Charles  Dick- 
ens. Miss  Alcott,  and  Mrs.  Lillie,  and  I  think  Our 
Mutual  Fritiid  is  the  best  book  I  ever  read. 

ADELE  WATSON, 
57  Franklin  Avenue. 


I  have  a  big  Scotch  colly  whose  name  is  Don, 
and  wehaveablack-and-tandognamed  General. 
Before  we  got  Don  we  had  a  cat  named  Tiger, 
which  greatly  disliked  dogs,  and  General  was 
afraid  of  her,  for  she  would  hide  under  chairs  or 
tables,  and  jump  out  at  him  whenever  he  came 
into  the  kitchen :  but  the  day  before  Don  came 
Tiger  died.  I  went  to  a  picnic  a  few  days  ago. 
We  went  up  the  Schuylkill  to  Wissahickon  on 
one  of  the  steam-boats  that  run  up  and  down  the 
river,  and  on  the  return  trip  we  got  off  at  Bel- 
mont.  and  had  our  picnic  in  the  park.  We  staid 
there  all  day,  and  had  a  very  good  time.  Two  or 
three  weeks  ago  I  went  to  see  the  cyclorama  of 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  It  is  in  a  large  circular 
building  on  Broad  Street.  After  buying  our  tick- 
ets we  went  through  a  dark  winding  passage,  up 
some  stairs,  and  came  out  upon  a  round  plat  form, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  top  of  a  little  hill, 
from  which  the  battle  is  seen  all  around  us.  I 
think  the  painting  is  wonderful,  for  it  seems  as  if 
you  could  see  miles  and  miles  away,  while  the 
ranvas  is  really  only  forty-five  feet  away  from 
the  platform.  The  canvas  is  fifty  feet  high  and 


four  hundred  feet  around.  The  space  between 
the  painting  and  platform  is  filled  in  with  earth, 
and  cannon-balls,  rusty  swords,  and  soldiers' 
coats  and  hats  are  lying  here  and  there.  When 
we  went  out  of  the  building  it  looked  very  funny 
to  see  only  the  city  streets,  when  a  few  minutes 
before  we  had  been  looking  far  over  the  open 
country.  Your  friend,  CHARLOTTE  G. 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YoEK. 

I  have  taken  your  very  interesting  magazine 
for  nearly  four  years,  and  I  like  it  better  every 
time.  I  am  very  fond  of  reading,  and  my  favor- 
ite authors  are  Charles  Dickens,  Oliver  Gold- 
smith, Howard  Pyle,  and  Captain  Marryat.  I 
have  solved  many  of  the  puzzles  in  the  book.  I 
have  a  little  bird  for  a  pet,  and  I  have  had  him 
five  years.  When  I  had  him  first,  he  was  so 
young  that  I  had  to  crush  his  seed  for  him.  but 
now  he  does  that  himself.  He  is  very  tame,  and 
he  plays  dead  bird.  F.  B. 

NOHTHFIELD,  M|\NESOTA. 

I  can  write  very  much  better  with  a  lead-pencil 
than  with  a  pen,  so  this  is  not  my  best  writing. 
I  have  not  half  so  many  pets  since  I  came  down- 
town to  live.  I  used  to  live  on  a  farm,  and  we 
had  a  great  many  pets.  We  had  three  cats,  two 
dogs,  and  three  canary-birds.  I  am  trying  to 
tame  a  little  kitten  that  is  very  wild  ;  there  are 
four  of  them,  and  they  are  all  black.  I  am  ten  ( 
years  old,  and  I  go  to  school  and  study  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  spelling.  I 
am  in  the  third  room.  My  birthday  was  the  38th 
of  April.  For  a  birthday  present,  I  received  a 
croquet-set  with  four  balls  and  mallets. 

LAURA  W. 


PUZZLES  FKOM  YOUNG  CONTIUBUTOKS. 

No.  1. 

FOUR  ENIGMAS. 

1. — My  first  in  love,  not  in  hate. 

My  second  in  orange,  not  in  date. 

My  third  in  corn,  not  in  wheat. 

My  fourth  in  bang,  not  in  beat. 

My  fifth  in  soft,  not  in  hard. 

My  sixth  in  butter,  not  in  lard. 

My  seventh  in  billow,  not  in  wave. 

My  eighth  in  hollow,  not  in  cave.  ' 

My  ninth  in  horse,  not  in  rider. 

My  tenth  in  wine,  not  in  cider. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  poet. 

MAMIE  WHARTON. 
2. — My  first  is  in  pussy,  but  not  in  kitty. 

My  second  is  in  country,  but  not  in  city. 

My  third  is  in  time,  but  not  in  age. 

My  fourth  is  in  melon,  but  not  in  gage. 

My  fifth  is  in  repose,  but  not  in  sleep. 

My  sixth  is  in  toast,  but  not  in  beet. 

My  seventh  is  in  stand,  but  not  in  walk. 

My  eighth  is  in  eat.  but  not  in  talk. 

My  whole  is  a  pretty  field  flower.    A.  R.  H. 

3. — My  first  is  in  call,  but  not  in  ring. 
My  second  is  in  hat,  but  not  in  cap. 
My  third  is  in  eat,  but  not  in  drink. 
My  fourth  is  in  some,  but  not  in  many. 
My  fifth  is  in  two,  but  not  in  four. 
My  sixth  is  in  no,  but  not  in  yes. 
My  seventh  is  in  you,  but  not  in  me. 
My  eighth  is  in  currant,  but  not  in  grape. 
My  whole  is  a  nut. 

4. — My  first  is  in  small,  but  not  in  tall. 
My  second  is  in  high,  but  not  in  fall. 
My  third  is  in  bottle,  but  not  in  cork. 
My  fourth  is  in  meat,  but  not  in  pork. 
My  fifth  is  in  ink,  but  not  in  pen. 
My  sixth  is  in  nine  and  also  in  ten. 
My  seventh  is  in  gin.  but  not  in  rum. 
My  eighth  is  in  battle,  but  not  In  gun. 
My  ninth  is  in  up,  but  not  in  down. 
My  tenth  is  in  light,  but  not  in  dark. 
My  eleventh  is  in  whale,  but  not  in  shark. 
My  whole  is  an  Indian  warrior  bold, 
About  whom  many  a  story  is  told. 

B.  S.  GIBSON,  JUN. 


No.  2. 

DUAD  SQUARE. 


1.  A  bird  of  Africa.  2.  A  bird.  3.  A  Saxon 
word  meaning  famous.  4.  To  plunder.  5.  A 
child.  6.  A  good-for-nothing  fellow.  7.  Strayed. 
8.  A  girl's  name.  9.  Separates  with  force. 

[A  duad  square   is  really  composed  of  two 
squares,  one  of  five  letters,  the  other  of  four.] 
ODELL  CYCLONE. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  349. 
No.  1. — Chicago.    January.    Wagner. 

No.  2.— DAMASCUS  (Denver.  Athens.  Madrid. 
Agra.  Senegambia.  Canton.  Ural. 
Sana). 

No.  3.— Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

We  may  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And  departing  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 

No.  4.— Pin-wheel. 

No.  5.— Yellowstone  Park  (ell,  yell,  pear,  Kate, 
rope,  worst,  new). 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Ethel  Skinner.  Willie  S..  Margaret  Dutton, 
H.  L.  M..  Fred  McDonald,  William  Earl  McCly- 
mont.  Original  Puzzle  Club,  Dolly  Adams.  Neenie 
Barney,  Bertha  March.  Bessie  K.  De  Vries.  B.  S. 
Gibson.  Jun..  Bula  Hubbell,  Fannie  M.  Pearsall, 
Sadie  H.  Hambletou.  Katie  Whitby,  F.  M.  Jun., 
Violet  B-,  Helen  Uossiter,  George  Seldeu  Good- 
rich. Nellie  Matthews,  Arthur  Munder,  Maria 
Louisa  Polanco.  Stella  Sisson.  Frank  T.  Farman. 
J.  E.  C.  Price,  J.  Gus  Bolander.  Jun.,  Martha  and 
Emma  Jeselson.  Annie  and  Mary  Cox.  Arthur  K. 
Kuhu,  W.  W.  Armstrong,  and  Tom  and  Dick. 


[For  EXCHANGES,  see  3d  anil  ?,d  pages  of  cover.} 
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JY[y  Little  Willie  de\r, 
I'm  surejyou 
Pra:y  why  this  littlE  tE&r?" 


'ES  J 

,  ,  , 
Jltl  J 

But  didnt 


A  LIVELY  CAR-LOAD. 

I  THINK  we  .-ill  have  an  idea  what  a  disturbance  an  exasper- 
ated hive  of  bees  can  cause;  but  an  occurrence  that  took 
place  upon  a  \\csieni-bouud  railroad  train  the  other  day  will 
surely  make  those  of  us  who  were  so  happy  as  to  be  at  a  remote 
-distance  from  it  shout  with  laughter. 

Farmer  N was  frugal  and  thrifty,  and  disposed  to  make 

I  lie  most  of  everything  he  had  to  do  with.  He  was  accustomed 
to  packing  a  single  car  for  market  once  a  week,  and  great  was 
his  pride  in  tilling  it  with  all  the  appetizing  dainties  his  farm 
could  produce.  On  this  occasion,  with  the  help  of  good  .Mrs. 

.N and  nephews  Fred  and  Jack — for  he  had  no  sons — he 

Imd  Barked  the  car  almost  full  of  oats  and  hay,  butter  and  milk, 
I'g.u*  and  vegetables,  of  the  best  and  freshest  kind.  But  still 

there  \vas  mum.  and  iu  that  room  Farmer  N deposited  two 

hives  «if  bees,  with  all  their  accumulated  store  of  honey. 

Now  these   particular  bees  were   entirely  unaccustomed  to 


railway  travel,  and  after  a  lit- 
tle experience  they  decided 
unanimously  that  they  did  not 
like  it.  There  was  an  ominous 
"Buzz!  buzz!  buzz!"  and  then 
they  appointed  themselves  a 
committee  of  the  whole  to  in- 
quire into  what  the  rapid  loco- 
motion and  attendant  jolting 
meant. 

\Ycll,  I  won't  undertake  to 
describe  it,  but  within  a  few 
moments  it  seemed  as  if  those 
bees  were  multiplied  a  thou- 
sandfold, and  had  spread  them- 
selves everywhere.  Not  a  pas- 
senger or  a  brakeman  but  felt 
their  stings,  not  a  corner  of 
the  cars  or  a  part  of  the  engine 
but  was  being  fully  investiga- 
ted and  inquired  into  by  an 
excited  company  of  bees. 

The  train  was  stopped,  and 
it  was  only  after  throwing 
out  all  the  honey,  and  waging 
a  war  of  extermination  with 
weapons  of  every  kiud,  and 
clouds  of  smoke  from  pine 
knots,  soft  coal,  and  every- 
thing else  that  could  contribute,  that  the  train  could  finally 

i: i. 

What   the   freight   agent   and  conductor  reported  to  Farmer 

N on  their  return  trip  I  leave  you  to  imagine,  but  since 

then  you  may  be  sure  that  that  worthy  man  has  scut  no  more 
bees  bv  rail. 


+ 
to 

E  dE  JuittErf'iEs 
Mtme  so  ." 


A  DIFFERENCE  OF  OPINION. 

'•  /~1HERRY  ripe!"  cries  Robin,  singing  merrily, 

\_J  Round  and  red  and  rosy,  hanging  from  the  tree. 
•'Cherry  ripe!1'  cries  Baby — "ripened  there  for  me; 
For,  you  see,  my  Papa  owns  the  cherry-tree." 

"  Xo,  no!"  cries  Sir  Robin;  "that  can  never  be. 
Wberetbr  were  my  winglets  given,  then,  to  me? 
Baby's  feet  are  clumsy,  cannot  climb  the  tree. 
The  cherries  for  the  birdies  must  surely,  surely  be." 


•  ?:;•:•  ;..4fe^"!;vfr.;- 


,-M  $.<    "^ 


This  B-oy  is  a  Biisy-Bmly. 


<>ri:    FIRST    READER.— THE    LETTER   B. 

These  B-ees  are  B-usy  B-ees.  The  B-oy  will  B-ehave  B-etter  next  time 
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CANOE  "TALKS." 

BY  THE  COMMODORE  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CANOE  CLUB. 


I.— THE    CHOICE    OF    A    CRAFT. 
A  FTER  many  long  and  animated  discussions  of  various 
XX  plans  for  spending  their  vacation,  the  Arche>-  boys, 
Ben,  Aleck,  and  Bob,    finally   decided   that  they   would 
rather  take  a  canoe  cruise  than  do  anything  else. 

Although  their  father  was  willing  they  should  try  it,  he 
could  give  them  but  little  advice,  as  he  knew  even  less  of 
CM  in  it-ing  than  he  knew  of  any  other  sport.  Mrs.  Archer 
tliniisfht  it  must  be  the  most  dreadfully  dangerous  sport 
in  the  world,  and  wondered  why  boys  could  not  be  cou- 
ii-ni.-d  with  safe  amusements.  They  could  not  go  to 
their  uncle  Harry  for  advice  this  time,  for  he  was  far 
.1  \\  ay  on  the  Plains.  How  should  they  set  to  work  to  be- 
come canoeists  ? 

At  length  Ben  exclaimed:  "I  have  it,  fellows!  Mr. 
Russell,  my  Latin  master  in  the  High  School,  is  a  canoe- 
ist, and  I'm  sure  he'll  tell  us  all  about  it." 

"The  very  ticket!"  shouted  excitable  Bob.  "Let's  go 
and  see  him  first  thing  in  the  morning." 

As  the  next  day  was  Saturday,  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  their  making  an  early  call  upon  Mr.  Russell,  who 
was  only  too  glad  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  his  experi- 
ence as  a  canoeist,  and  encourage  them  to  engage  in 
what  he  considered  the  most  enjoyable  of  all  out-of-door 
sports. 

"  Uncle  Harry  gave  us  'talks'  about  camping  out,"  re- 
marked Aleck,  "  and  we  took  notes  of  what  he  told  us." 

"That  was  a  capital  idea,"  said  Mr.  Russell.  "  and  if  you 
will  go  down  to  the  canoe  club-house  with  me,  and  take 
along  your  note-books,  I  will  give  you  some  '  talks'  on 
canoeing." 

"We've  brought  them  with  us,"  said  Bob,  "so  as  not 
to  lose  any  time." 

When  they  reached  the  club-house  the  boys  gazed  with 
amazement  and  delight  at  the  rows  of  dainty  canoes  with 
which  it  was  filled.  Above  each  were  neatly  stowed  its 
paddles  and  sails. 

"  Why,"  exclaimed  Ben,  "I  always  thought  canoes  were 
all  alike,  and  all  made  of  bark;  but  now  I  don't  see  that 
they  are  made  of  bark  at  all,  and  they  all  seem  dif- 
ferent." 

"Yes,"  assented  Mr.  Russell,  smiling;  "they  are  quite 
different  from  each  other;  in  fact,  you  will  seldom  find 
two  exactly  alike  in  model  or  rig.  Originally  canoes  were 
of  three  kinds,  the  decked  kayak  made  of  bone  and  skins, 
the  birch-bark,  and  the  dug-out,  but  in  the  construction  of 
civilized  canoes  the  very  best  boat-builders  and  the  finest 
material  are  employed,  and  as  a  result  they  are  the  light- 
est, strongest,  and  most  seaworthy  of  all  small  craft.  Im- 
provements and  changes  are  being  made  so  rapidly  in  their 
model  and  rig  that  now,  instead  of  the  original  three,  we 
have  nearly  fifty  styles  of  canoe  to  choose  from." 

"I  don't  see  how  on  earth  we  are  to  choose  the  best 
from  among  so  many,"  sighed  Bob,  as  he  gazed  with  a 
perplexed  air  at  the  beauties  surrounding  him. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  said  Mr.  Russell,  "you  must  decide 
whether  you  want  a  canoe  for  paddling  or  sailing,  cruising 
or  racing,  or  for  open  or  inland  waters." 

"For  paddling,"  said  Bob,  who  was  fond  of  muscular 
exercise. 

"For  sailing,"  said  Aleck,  who  had  recently  made  a 
voyage  to  China  with  his  parents,  and  considered  himself 
a  very  salt  and  tarry  sailor  man. 

"For  both,"  said  Ben,  who,  older  and  wiser  than  the 
others,  foresaw  situations  in  which  both  methods  of  pro- 
pulsion would  be  useful. 

"  For  cruising  on  inland  waters,"  said  all  three. 

"Good!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Russell.  "I  see  you  have  al- 
ready made  up  your  minds  upon  several  of  the  most  im- 


portant points  we  have  to  consider.     Now  for  the  note- 
books." 

When  they  were  all  ready  he  continued: 

"  The  fifty  varieties  of  canoes  of  which  I  spoke  may  all 
be  found  in  four  families  or  classes: 

"1.  The  open  paddling  canoe,  of  which  the  '  Peterboro' 
is  the  best  example. 

"2.  The  decked  paddling  canoe,  such  as  the  'Rob  Roy.' 

"3.  The  light  sailing  canoe,  under  which  class  comes 
the  'Nautilus'  and  its  numerous  modifications. 

"4.  The  heavy  sailing  canoe,  of  which  the  'Pearl'  is  a 
good  type. 

"The  last-named  we  need  not  consider,  as  it  is  too  heavy 
to  be  easily  paddled,  and  is  only  suited  to  rough,  open 
waters. 

"The  first  or 'Peterboro' class  is  a  smooth-bottomed, 
keelless  canoe  similar  in  shape  to  the  birch-hark,  but 
much  lighter,  tighter,  and  stronger.  It  will  hold  more 
passengers  and  'duffle'  than  any  other  canoe,  and  can  be 
easily  carried  over  land.  It  is  easy- to  paddle,  sails  fast 
before  the  wind,  and  is  the  best  craft  in  the  world  in  which 
to  shoot  rapids. 

"  The'  Rob  Roy'  is  a  light,  decked,  paddling  canoe,  which 
will  hold  only  one  person  and  a  very  limited  cargo.  Ev- 
erything in  her  can  be  kept  perfectly  dry,  and  with  an 
inch  of  keel  and  a  small  sail  she  develops  very  fair  sailing 
qualities  in  smooth  water. 

"A  canoe  of  the  '  Nautilus'  type,  twenty-eight  to  thirty 
inches  wide  and  fourteen  to  fifteen  feet  long,  with  a  flat 
floor,  and  provided  with  a  folding  centre-board,  is  the  very 
best  all-around  cruising  canoe  that  is  built.  She  will  car- 
ry one  person  comfortably,  and  two  upon  a  pinch.  Her 
air-tight  compartments  make  of  her  a  life-boat  which  can- 
not sink.  She  paddles  easily,  and  is  a  good  sailer,  though 
her  speed  is  somewhat  retarded  by  the  f oldi  ng  centre-board, 
and  beneath  her  decks  and  hatches  is  ample  dry  stowage- 
room  for  everything  that  a  canoeist  ought  to  carry  011  a 
cruise. 

"At  night  the  owner  of  a  '  Peterboro'  can  draw  it  up  on 
the  beach,  turn  it  upside  down,  and  thus  make  for  himself 
a  dry,  comfortable  shelter  from  the  heaviest  rain-storm. 

"The  'Rob  Roy'  man  must  pitch  a  little  tent  on  shore, 
as  his  canoe  will  neither  hold  nor  cover  him. 

"The  owner  of  a  'Nautilus'  either  hauls  her  ashore  or 
anchors  in  deep  water,  hoists  a  canoe  tent  above  his  head, 
and  unfolds  his  mattress  in  the  roomy  cockpit.  In  this  i 
tiny  floating  palace  he  can  cook,  eat,  read,  and  sleep,  bid- 
ding defiance  to  cold  or  wet.  If  any  man  or  boy» desires 
more  luxury  than  this,  he  is  not  intended  by  nature  to  be 
a  canoeist. 

"Here  ends  'talk'  number  one.  Now  think  over  what 
I  have  told  you,  and  make  up  your  minds  what  canoes  you 
will  choose  for  your  summer's  cruise.  If  you  will  meet 
me  here  at  four  o'clock  next  Monday  afternoon,  I  will  tell 
you  something  about  '  Paddles  and  Upsets.'  " 


"SANTA  CLAUS'S  SUMMER  OUTING." 

BY  KATHERINE  D.  McILVAINE. 

"  "1/rAMMA,"  said  Jack,  "  wheir's  my  birthday  ?'' 

iVJL  ' '  On  the  23d  of  July, "  said  mamma,  who  was  tying 
on  her  bonnet,  "and  to-day  is  the  21st.  Now  how  long 
shall  you  have  to  wait  before  you  are  eight  years  old  ?" 

"  Only  two  days!"  cried  Jack,  •with  a  warwhoop  of  de- 
light. "It  will  be  on  Wednesday.  Oh  goody!" 

"  Is  it  my  birthday  too  ?"  asked  little  Elsie. 

"  No,  dear;  yours  doesn't  come  until  next  winter.  Don't 
you  remember  your  last  one,  when  you  had  a  cake  with 
four  candles,  because  you  were  four  years  old  ?" 

"I  want  plums  in  my  cake,"  said  Jack.  "Elsie's  was 
just  that  old  white  kind  that  we  have  all  the  time,  made 
big.  I  want  plums  in  mine.  Say,  inarnnia.  what  are  you 
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going  to  give  me  for  my  birthday.  I  want  something 
awful  nice." 

"  Well,  what,  for  instance  ?"  asked  mamma. 

"  Oh,  a  v'locipede,  a  pony,  skates,  and  lots  of  things." 

"Do  you  hang  up  your  stocking  for  birthdays;"  in- 
quired Elsie. 

"  Oh  no,  indeed;  Santa  Clans  only  comes  on  the  night 
before  Christmas.  Good-by,  duckies,"  said  mamma,  go- 
ing down-stairs. 

"I  s'pose  Uncle  John  '11  give  me  something  for  my 
birthday.  He  ought  to,  'cause  I'm  named  for  him,  and  I 
just  need  lots  of  things,"  said  Jack.  "Say,  Elsie,  I'm 
a-going  to  do  something.  I'm  going  to  write  to  Santa 
Clans,  just  as  we  do  at  Christmas,  and  tell  him  what  I 
want,  and  that  I  think  he  ought  to  come  now  if  I  hang- 
up my  stocking.  You  get  me  that  blue  pencil  out  of 
mamma's  basket  while  I  get  some  paper." 

Obedient  Eisie  proceeded  to  upset  mamma's  work-bas- 
ket on  the  floor,  while  Jack  opened  all  the  drawers  in  her 
writing-desk  in  search  of  paper. 

"  I  guess  she  won't  care  when  she  knows  what  I  want 
it  for,"  said  her  son,  as.  successful  at  last,  he  spread  out  a 
sheet  of  Irish  linen  note-paper  on  the  floor  for  conven- 
ience. Then  he  stretched  himself  out,  and  began  to  write 
in  large  sprawling  letters.  Elsie,  on  her  hands  and  knees, 
watched  him  with  deepest  interest. 

"There,  now,  it's  done,"  he  said  at  last,  feeling  very 
warm  and  tired.  "  I  don't  think  I've  forgotten  a  thing." 
He  sat  up  on  the  floor  and  read  it  aloud  to  Elsie.  "  There, 
Elsie,  I  think  that's  all." 

"Yes,  that 'sail,  "echoed  little  Elsie;  but  her  voice  sound- 
ed very  queer,  and  there  was  a  big  break  in  it.  Jack  looked 
up  and  saw  her  digging  her  little  fat  white  fists  into  her 
blue  eyes,  and  two  big  tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks. 

"What's  the  matter,  Elsie  ?"  he  exclaimed.  "What 
you  crying  for,  honey?  You're  just  the  sweetest  baby  in 
the  whole  world.  Don't  you  cry,"  and  Jack  pulled  her 
down  into  his  lap. 

"Oh,  Jack,"  sobbed  Elsie,  "you've  got  a  birfday,  and 
a  Kismas,  and  a  stockm',  and  I  haven't  got  a  single  ling." 
and  little  Elsie  cried  forlornly. 

"  Never  mind,  Elsie."  Jack  was  beginning  at  the  same 
time,  wiping  her  eyes  with  the  skirt  of  her  dress,  when  in 
hurried  Mammy  Phoebe. 

"You,  Mars  Jack,"  she  exclaimed,  catching  Elsie  to 
her  broad  bosom,  "what  you  doin'  ter  dis  yer  chile? 
You  better  min'  what  you's  up  ter.  sail!  I's  gwinter  tell 
mamma  er  you,  sah,  ef  I  ketches  you  up  ter  any  er  yo' 
monkey  shines,  teasin'  ob  sister.  Come  on,  honey,  don' 
you  pay  no  sorter  'tention  ter  him;  jes  you  stay  in  de 
nu'sery  wid  yo'  own  ol'  mammy.  She  ain't  gwiueter  let 
no  boys  fool  wid  her  honey-bird." 

"Pshaw,  mammy!  I  wasn't  a-bothering  her.  She's 
just  a-crying  'cause  I've  got  a  birthday  "stead  of  her.  I 
wasn't  a-doing  nothing:  was  I,  Elsie?" 

"N — o,"  said  Elsie.  "But  you  are  going  to  have  a 
bh'fday." 

"Jes  you  wait  a  thousand  minutes,  honey,  you  get 
some  er  his  party,"  said  mammy,  consolingly,  as  she  bore 
off  her  charge. 

Jack  sat  still  on  the  floor  thinking.  He  felt  very  sorry 
for  Elsie.  "  I  can't  make  it  her  birthday  if  it  ain't,"  he 
said  to  himself. 

Then  a  brilliant  idea  occurred  to  him.  He  opened  his 
letter,  seized  the  pen,  and  wrote.  "It's  a  first-rate  thing 
to  know  how  to  write,"  he  said,  proudly.  "I  can  write 
anything  I  want  to.  There  ain't  much  good  going  to 
school,  but  there's  some." 

He  was  searching  in  the  desk  for  a  stamp  when  his 
mother  returned  from  her  drive. 

"Why,  Jack,"  she  said,  "what  are  you  doing  in  my 
desk  ?  I  am  afraid  you  are  a  naughty  boy  to  get  into 
mamma's  things  that  wTay!" 


"Please,  mamma,  don't  scold  me;  I'm  looking  for  a 
stamp.  I've  been  writing  a  letter  to  Santa  Glaus  to  come 
on  my  birthday  like  he  does  on  Christmas.  Don't  you 
believe  he  will,  mamma?" 

Mamma  couldn't  resist  the  eager  little  face.  "I  don't 
know,"  she  said;  "perhaps  he  will.  Give  me  the  letter, 
dearie,  and  I'll  give  it  to  papa  to  post  for  you  after  dinner." 

"  I'll  give  it  to  him  myself,"  said  Jack. 

That  night  Santa  Claus  sat  in  his  cool  ice  palace.  Evi- 
dently the  postman  had  just  been  there,  for  he  held  Jack's 
letter  in  his  hand.  He  laid  down  his  pipe  011  the  table 
beside  him,  and  began  to  break  carefully  the  many  seals 
with  which  Jack  had  fastened  it.  Mrs.  Santa  Claus  look- 
ed on  and  fanned  herself  with  a  great  flowered  fan,  for 
even  in  an  ice  palace  one  feels  July  weather.  Just  then 
the  door  opened,  and  Santa  Claus's  brother-in-law  John 
came  in. 

"  How  are  you,  old  fellow  ?"  said  Santa,  genially.  "  Is 
it  warm  enough  for  you  ?" 

"Plenty,  thank  you,"  returned  the  brother-in-law. 
"What's  up  now  ?'; 

In  answer  Santa  Claus  read  as  follows: 

DEAR  SANTY  CLAWS. — Wensdy  is  my  birthday  and  I 
want  a  hole  lot  things  so  ime  goin  to  hang  up  my  stock- 
ing I  hope  youl  put  the  things  in  it  I  am  very  well  I 
hope  you  are  very  well  it  is  too  bad  you  only  come  wonce 
a  year,  wed  like  you  to  Come  oftener  you  can  put  any- 
thing you  like  in  my  stocking  but  these  are  the  things 
I  want  if  you  have  got  anything  else  you  think  I  like 
you  can  put  it  in  too  Elsie  sends  her  love  so  do  i  the 
stockin  will  be  by  the  mantel-piece  in  mamma's  room  cos 
I  dont  want  you  tumblin'  round  in  the  dark. 


THINGS  I  WANT. 
a  witc  pony  or  a  black  one 
wichever  youve  got 
A  goat 
a  wite  rabit 
a  Parrot  that  can  talk 
avlossepeed  unless  uncle  John 
gives  me  one 
a  dimon  ring 
a  ]iu|> 

a  plumeake  with  8  candles 
a  Brass  horn 
a  monkey 


Yours  trill v. 


Taixes  I  MUST  HAVE. 
a  nife  with  a  corkscrew 
;i  Mulile  like  Wintield  Browns 
witli  4  plaster  horses 
a  Wagon 
a  jewsharp 
a  wheelbarrow 
candy 
a  tin  dog 

1   those  wind  up  boys  on  a 
horse  that  trots 
roller  skates 
ice  skates 
some  more  candy 
a  gun 
a  pistol 
a  saw 
a  ax 

JACK  W.  CLINTON. 


p.C. — Elsie  feels  awful  becos  it  ain't  her  birthday  if  you 
got  any  girls  things  put  um  in  for  her  also  pleas  send  a 
valentine  for  my  sweet  heart  and  some  bullets  for  the 
gun  and  pistol  yours  truly  Jack  W.  Clinton. 

"Now  I  call  that  a  modest  and  sensible  letter,"  said 
Santa  Claus.  "What  do  you  two  think  ?" 

"I  rather  think  you'll  have  to  go,  Santa  Claus,"  said 
his  wife,  waving  the  big  fan. 

"I'm  afraid  to,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  stroking  his 
beard.  "  I  might  melt." 

"Every  one  expects  to  melt  in  July, "said  Mrs.  Santa 
Claus. 

"The  reindeer  have  never  been  out  in  summer  before. 
I'm  afraid  they'd  be  utterly  unmanageable,  and  the  idea  of 
a  sleigh  in  this  dust!" 

"  Take  the  village  cart,"  suggested  Madame. 

"  Those  reindeer  are  just  eating  their  horns  off  for  want 
of  exercise."  added  the  brother-in-law. 

"I'm  afraid  my  health  won't  stand  the  trip  with  all 
that  load  to  carry  down  the  chimney.  A  pony  and  a 
pup,  a  knife  with  a  corkscrew,  and  a  velocipede." 
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"  Oh.  I'd  trust  the  velocipede  to  Uncle  John.  He  ouulit 
to  be  good  for  that  or  he's  good  for  nothing,"  said  the 
brother-in-law. 

"  I  never  heard  that  he  was  good  for  much,"  said  Mrs. 
S;int:i  Clans,  with  a  laugh. 

"  ]>on't  you  think,  dear."  she  continued,  "that  a  knife 
would  be  rather  dangerous  for  a  boy  as  young  as  our 
friend  Jack  W.Clinton?" 

"  Well,  no,"  returned  Santa  Glaus.  "  I  don't  think  so. 
Hi'  has  had  a  good  many  knives  before  now;  the  first 
thing  he  does  is  to  cut  his  lingers,  the  second  is  to  lose  the 
km IV.  His  risk  is  soon  over." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Mrs.  Santa  Claus;  "but  you  must 
not  forget  the  'girls  things'  for  little  Elsie." 

"I'll  see  what  I  can  do,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  light- 
ing his  pipe. 

It  was  very  early  on  the  morning  of  Jack's  birthday, 
and  Jack  lay  awake  in  his  little  room,  which  opened  off 
his  mother's.  The  gray  dawn  w:i-  creeping  in  through 
the  closed  shutters.  He  could  see  through  tin-  open  door 
tin-  foot  of  Elsie's  crib  and  the  bureau  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room,  and  the  corner  of  the  mantel  piece. 
Yes,  he  could  see  his  stocking,  too,  hanging  on  the  brass 
hook  by  the  lire-place.  He  was  quite  sure  u  looked  full, 
so  he  sat  up  in  bed  and  strained  his  eyes.  There  \\ere 
surely  some  big  things  standing  on  the  hearth  under- 
neath it. 

"He's  been  here! — he's  been  here!"  -honied  Jack,  tum- 
bling out  dt'  bed,  and  rushing  to  his  stocking. 

"Oh,  Elsie,  look  here!  it's  just  stuffed:  Say,  K1>ie. 
wake  up;  here's  something  for  you;  here's  a  doll  in  my 
stockin'  right  on  top." 

"Why!"  said  little  Elsie,  scrambling  down  to  tl. 
of  the  crib  and  looking  over,  "  I  haven't  got  any  birfday, 
Jack." 


"Yes,  you  have,  or,  anyway,  Santa  Claus  brought  you 
a  doll,  and  these  dishes  must  be  for  you  too,"  pouring 
them  in  on  top  of  her.  "  And,  oh,  papa!  please  open  the 
shutters,  or  light  the  lamp,  or  something;  I  can't  see  my 
things  half.  What's  this  ?  Here's  something.  Oh,  it's 
alive!  It  licked  my  hand.  It  must  be  my  pony,  or  my 
goat,  or  my  monkey.  I  can't  find  it.  Oh !  do  look  here, 
mamma!  If  it  isn't  a  pup !  The  loveliest  pup !  Look  at 
his  tail,  Elsie  !  He's  got  the  cutest  tail !" 

"Will  he  bite  ?"  asked  little  Elsie,  timidly. 

"Bite! — no;  he's  just  too  tame!  See  him  lick  my  hand! 
See  his  little  red  tongue !  The  roof  of  his  mouth  is  black. 
That's  a  good  sign,"  said  Jack,  examining. 

' '  Did  you  ask  Santa  Claus  to  bring  me  a  new  doll  and 
some  dishes  ?"  asked  Elsie. 

"Yes;  I  thought  he  wouldn't  want  to  come  and  not 
bring  a  thing  for  you.  Oh,  here,  I've  got  a  v'locipede 
too.  I  just  wanted  one !" 

"Uncle  John  sent  you  that,"  said  his  mother. 

"Oh,  did  he  ?  Won't  I  have  fun  with  it!  I  thought 
he'd  give  me  something." 

As  the  day  wore  on  the  slight  fear  that  Elsie  had 
at  first  shown  for  the  black-aud-tan  puppy,  whom  they 
called  Snip,  wore  off.  and  she  seemed  to  have  developed 
a  taste  for  teasing  heretofore  quite  foreign  to  her  gentle 
nature. 

"I  think,"  said  Elsie's  papa,  "that  we  will  tell  Jack 
that  Snip  is  to  live  in  the  yard  entirely,  and  the  children 
can  play  with  him  there." 

And  so  it  was  settled.  Jack  placed  the  box  in  which 
Snip  came  under  a  maple-tree  in  the  yard ;  then  he  got  a 
large  rope  from  the  barn,  and  tied  Snip  to  the  tree. 

"  You  see,  mamma,  he  might  get  away,"  he  explained. 

"He  never  will  from  that  rope,"  she  thought,  despair- 
ingly, and  then  reproached  herself  for  grudging  her  chil- 
dren their  pet. 
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When  Snip  was  exercised  lie  grew  perfectly  frantic. 
He  tore  around  the  garden  like  a  mad  dog,  over  the  flower 
beds  and  under  the  shrubbery,  dragging  Jack  after  him. 
Elsie  trotting  on  behind  trying  vainly  to  keep  up.  Finally 
they  would  all  stop  from  sheer  exhaustion,  Snip  panting 
violently,  and  with  his  red  tongue  lolling  out  of  one  side 
of  his  mouth,  to  the  intense  horror  of  Mrs.  Clinton,  who 
always  felt  sure  that  he  must  have  hydrophobia. 

There  was  a  young  man  who  lived  across  the  street 
win  i  used  to  insult  Jack  by  asking  him  ancient  and  ]mar\ 
conundrums,  such  as,  ''Why  does  your  dog  wag  his  tail  ?" 
and  "Why  is  a  dog's  tail  like  the  heart  of  a  tree?"  and 
Jack  felt  that  this  young  man  was  a  serious  drawback  to 
his  happiness.  One  day  tlte  young  man  made  a  new  one: 
"Why  is  your  dog  like  the  sea?''  he  asked. 

"I  don't  know,  and  I  don't  want  to,"  said  Jack,  impo- 
litely. 

"  Why,  because  he's  tide  [tied] !  See  ?"  said  the  young 
man,  and  after  this  Jack  hated  him  worse  than  before. 

But  one  sad  day  Snip  gnawed  his  rope  in  two,  and  ran 
away.  Many  and  bitter  were  the  tears  shed  by  Jack  and 
Elsie.  They  felt  that  even  the  conundrum  young  man 
would  be  supportable  if  only  they  had  Snip  back  again. 

He  was  gone  three  days,  and  then  was  brought  home, 
looking  rather  thin, by  a  stout  butcher  boy,  who  demanded 
five  dollars  reward.  Mamma  paid  it,  and  that  very  after- 
noon Jack  went  out  and  bought  a  long  chain,  with  a  pad- 
lock, so  that  in  future  if  Snip  wanted  to  get  away,  he  would 
have  to  gnaw  down  the  maple-tree. 

That  night  little  Elsie  raced  so  with  Snip  that  she  fell 
asleep  in  the  hammock  long  before  her  bed-time. 

"  Mamma,"  she  whispered,  as  her  mother  lifted  her  out 
for  mammy  to  carry  off  to  bed,  "aren't  you  glad  dear  old 
Snippy 's  found  ?  He's  so  sweet!" 


FALSE    WITNESS.* 

IiY    LUCY    C.   LILLIE, 
AUTHOR  OP  "NAK,"  " EOLP  HOUSE,"  "Jo's  OPPORTUNITY,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  X. 

AGXEs's   NEW   FRIENDS. 

'    i  RE  you  ready,  my  dear  ?     We  are  a  trifle  late,  I'm 

/i  afraid." 

The  speaker  was  a  tall,  plainly  dressed  girl  who  held  a 
roll  of  music  in  her  hands,  and  was  standing  at  the  open 
door  of  a  little  room  in  Cream  Street,  Boston. 

The  room  was  furnished  as  meagrely  as  possible,  was 
without  fire  or  the  means  of  making  one,  and  the  only 
intimation  of  life  about  it  was  the  figure  of  Agnes  Leigh 
standing  disconsolately  in  one  of  the  windows. 

Thin  and  pale,  and  in  a  black  dress  and  bonnet,  with 
no  touch  of  color  about  her,  the  young  girl  looked  very 
different  from  the  little  would-be  music  teacher  of  Hal- 
corn.  All  look  of  hopefulness  seemed  to  have  departed. 
There  were  signs  of  actual  want  about  the  lines  of  her 
(•.to-  and  in  the  languor  of  her  movements,  but  as  the  girl 
in  the  doorway  spoke,  something  like  a  smile  touched  her 
face,  brightened  it  for  just  a  moment,  as  she  answered, 
"  Oh,  thank  you,  I  am  quite  ready."  And  taking  a  book- 
of  music,  she  followed  the  other  down  the  stairs.  How 
Agnes  came  to  be  lodging  in  this  uptown  street  in  Bos- 
ton, how  she  had  a  day  or  two  before  obtained  the  posi- 
tion of  accompanist  at  the  rehearsals  of  a  theatrical  com- 
pany, is  a  story  quickly  told. 


*  Begun  in  Xo.  347,  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
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Finding  herself  utterly  friendless  in  Halcom,  and  hear- 
ing <>f  her  father's  sudden  death,  she  had  returned  to  Bos- 
ton to  seek  her  only  brother  and  acquaint  him  with  the 
failure  of  their  cherished  plans,  with  the  gloomy  fact  that 
her  letter  to  Mrs.  Mostyn  never  had  been  answered. 

Kob  Leigh  was  employed  in  a  large  store  down-town  at 
y  low  salary,  and  he  listened  to  his  sister's  story  with 
genuine  distress. 

"You  see.  Agnes,"  he  said,  despondingly,  "it  -was  fool- 
ish for  you  to  have  tried,  and  poor  father  did  not  live, 
after  all"  Still,  we  must  see  what  we  can  do,"  added  the 
young  fellow,  unconscious  of  the  selfish  ring  in  his  voice; 
liut  Agnes  had  deliberately  opposed  his  wishes  in  going 
to  Halcom  instead  of  taking  a  place  which  he  could  have 
procured  for  her  in  a  store.  The  child  had  felt  so  sure 
of  ' '  getting  along.''  She  sat  in  the  room  Rob  shared  with 
three  or  four  young  people  employed  as  assistant  book- 
keepers in  the  establishment,  discussing  in  low  tones  what 
could  be  done,  finally  deciding  that  she  had  better  have  a 
room  in  the  same  house  with  her  brother,  where  the  Ham- 
iltons,  honest-minded  people,  who  were  connected  with  a 
theatre,  would,  as  the  boy  thought,  look  after  her  in  a 
friendly  way. 

It  was  Rob's  hour  for  lunch,  but  he  suggested  their  go- 
ing at  once  to  the  Hamiltons'  house.  "You  see,  Agnes," 
he  said,  as  they  threaded  their  way  through  innumerable 
and  crowded  streets,  "Mr.  Hamilton  is  a  dancing-master. 
He  trains  children  for  the  spectacular  dramas,  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  it  might  be  he  would  find  something 
for  you  to  do.  I  do  not  mean  to  dance,  of  course.''  the 
lad  added,  seeing  Agnes's  look  of  horror,  "but  something 
in  the  playing  line.  We'll  see  what  can  be  done.'' 

The  walk  had  seemed  long  to  Agnes  when  Rob  stopped 
before  a  small  house  with  a  sloping  roof,  and  in  one  of  the 
lower  windows  a  card  with  the  following  inscription : 


J.  J.  HAMILTON, 

Professor  of  Dancing, 

Ma  it  re  de  Ballet. 


The  door  was  opened  to  the  young  people  by  a  tall, 
brisk,  dark-eyed  girl  of  about  sixteen,  to  whom  Rob  intro- 
duced his  sister,  and  who  led  the  way  upstairs  to  a  large, 
bare  front  room,  where  an  elderly  lady  and  two  young 
girls  were  busy  over  some  theatrical-looking  costumes. 
M  rs.  Hamilton  welcomed  Agnes  cordially,  and  assented  to 
Rob's  suggestion  that  she  should  have  a  little  back  room 
upstairs.  Rob  agreeing  to  pay  for  it  for  at  least  a  fortnight ; 
so  Agnes's  new  life  began. 

The  Hamiltons  were  busy  people:  three  of  the  children 
danced  at  the  Strand  Theatre  in  a  sort  of  pantomime  ;m<l 
burlesque  extravaganza  which  was  drawing  crowded 
houses,  but  which,  it  seemed  from  all  accounts  to  Agues, 
;i Horded  but  little  fun  to  the  performers,  Mr.  Hamilton 
yo'mir  and  coming  with  the  children,  who  returned  after 
midnight  worn  out,  cross  enough,  and  hungry.  The  eldest 
daughter  sang  in  the  chorus,  and  earned  her  six  dollars  a 
week  by  very  hard  labor,  made  harder  still  by  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  house-work  at  home  devolved  upon  her. 
Twice  a  week  scholars  filled  the  front  room,  and  the  scrap- 
ing of  Mr.  Hamilton's  violin  was  heard  while  he  instruct- 
ed two  classes  in  the  art  of  dancing.  With  all  of  this 
hard  work,  however,  with  the  constant  self-denials  which 
Agnes  observed  in  the  little  household,  it  was  difficult  to 
make  both  ends  meet,  and  many  times  when  she  shared 
their  simple  meals  the  girl  wondered  how  they  contrived 
to  live  at  all. 

Suddenly  Robert  had  an  offer  to  go  out  West.  and.  with 
characteristic  disregard  of  his  sister,  he  had  started  off,  as- 
suring her,  it  is  true,  that  in  a  short  time  he  would  make 


his  fortune  and  return;  but  a  terrible  sense  of  loneliness 
and  dismay  had  filled  poor  Agnes's  heart  when  she  found 
herself  so  entirely  alone  in  the  great  city.  The  Hofmeis- 
ters  were  with  friends  in  Connecticut,  and  Agnes  knew 
that  in  their  run-down  condition  of  health  and  purse  it 
would  be  cruel  to  let  them  know  of  her  position,  and  so  she 
had  struggled  on,  not  even  allowing  the  Hamiltons  to 
guess  how  entirely  her  courage  was  failing  her. 

Two  weeks  before  this.  Mrs.  Hamilton  had  come  home 
from  the  theatre  in  radiant  spirits,  and  had  sent  for  Agnes 
to  share  the  family  supper  in  the  little  back  parlor,  where 
the  working  and  resting  hours  of  the  family  were  spent. 
An  appetizing  odor  of  chops  and  coffee  greeted  Agnes  as 
she  entered  the  room,  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  announced  to 
her  at  once  that  she  had  secured  her  a  place. 

Rehearsals  for  the  play  to  be  brought  out  in  Christmas 
week  were  coming  on.  A  young  lady  had  been  playing  the 
piano  accompaniment  for  the  time,  but  that  afternoon  she 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  Boston,  so  the  place  was  vacant. 

"  Fifty  cents aday,  my  dear,"  announced  Mrs.  Hamilton ; 
"and  here's  the  music  for  you  to  look  over.  You  can  go 
over  it  with  Sarah,  and  you  ought  to  jump  at  the  chance." 

To  poor  little  Agnes  it  did  seem  a  great  "chance,"  al- 
though the  first  morning  spent  at  the  theatre  had  con- 
fused and  bewildered  her,  and  now,  as  she  accompanied 
Sarah,  she  began  to  wonder  if  she  could  ever  accustom 
herself  to  her  surroundings.  They  had  to  go  in,  of  course, 
by  the  side  entrance ;  thence  they  passed  across  the  audito- 
rium of  the  theatre,  where  in  the  dim  light  two  or  three 
interested  spectators,  friends  of  the  manager,  were  seated. 
As  the  two  girls  made  their  way  behind  the  scenes,  Agnes 
could  not  help  wondering  what  those  who  saw  only  the 
splendors  and  illusions  of  evening  would  think  were  they 
to  come  upon  the  scene  as  she  saw  it  then. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

BEHIND  THE  SCENES. 

THE  passageway  led  back  of  two  private  boxes,  thence 
by  three  rather  rickety  steps  down  into  a  narrow,  high- 
roofed  place  where  scenery  was  piled  up,  daylight  coming 
in  in  pale  rays  and  lighting  up  a  gaudily  painted  tree,  a 
bank  of  flowers,  and  a  flight  of  what  was  intended  to  rep- 
resent in  the  evening  a  gorgeous  marble  staircase.  Twen- 
ty or  thirty  people  were  upon  the  stage,  laughing  and  talk- 
ing in  groups  as  they  waited  for  the  manager;  some  of 
them  cast  half-con ternptuous  glances  at  the  sombre  little 
figure  in  shabby  dress,  as  Agnes  nervously  crossed  the 
stage  with  Sarah  Hamilton  and  took  her  place  at  the 
piano.  The  instrument  was  placed  just  at  one  side,  be- 
hind the  scenes,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  in  a  strong  draught 
made  no  difference  at  all  to  the  manager,  whose  whole 
thought  was  of  his  own  convenience.  That  morning  it 
seemed  to  Agnes  as  though  she  could  not  control  the  move- 
ments of  her  fingers.  Seated  before  the  piano,  she  looked 
out  listlessly  across  the  stage,  where  some  of  the  chorus 
girls  were  waltzing  about,  others  in  an  undertone  hum- 
ming over  their  parts,  while  two  or  three  of  the  "princi- 
pals" were  engaged  in  discussing  the  play,  and  question- 
ing certain  directions  recently  given  by  the  manager. 

It  was  tiresome  business.  Mr.  Gordon,  the  manager, 
took  his  place  in  the  centre  of  the  stage.  Mr.  Hamilton,  as 
superintendent  of  the  little  dancers,  being  ready  for  his 
call.  The  chorus  took  their  places;  the  principals,  for  the 
most  part  holding  their  books  in  their  hands,  came  for- 
ward, and  the  rehearsal  of  the  first  act  began.  It  was  a 
fairy  spectacle,  and  fifty  young  people,  of  various  degrees 
in  years  as  well  as  poverty  of  appearance,  rushed  forward 
with  the  first  steps  of  the  dance — a  really  pretty  chorus, 
which  would  be  their  part  nightly  to  perform.  But  over 
and  again  were  they  interrupted  by  the  manager  shout- 
ing, "Go  back,  go  back;  begin  again;  what  do  you  mean 
by  such  gibberish  ?"  or,  "Will  you  learn,  you  tliree  girls 
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at  the  end,  to  come  forward  at  the  rig-lit  time?7'  or,  •"  I 
never  saw  anything-  so  idiotic;  I  will  turn  you  all  out  be- 
fore I  will  stand  this  sort  of  thing-." 

As  these  and  other  remarks  intended  for  correction 
were  hurled  at  them,  Agnes  wondered  how  they  could 
bear  it.  Her  own  turn  would  come  now  and  then,  when 
Gordon  would  say,  sarcastically,  "Be  kind  enough  occa- 
sionally to  look  at  your  music,"  or,  "  Some  of  these  young- 
people  seem  so  deaf,  you  had  better  play  louder." 

The  moment  any  part  was  over,  those  who  had  been  per- 
forming- would  fall  back  with  a  tired,  worn-out  look,  little 
groups  forming,  while  for  the  most  part  the  conversation 
goiug  on  was  of  things  connected  with  the  theatre. 

"Christmas  indeed!"  one  tired-looking  girl  of  about 
fourteen  was  saying.  "I'd  like  to  know  what  kind  of  a 
Christinas  we're  going  to  have.  Gordon  says  he  wants  a 
rehearsal  before  the  first  performance." 

"Have  you  seen  any  of  the  costumes  ?"  inquired  anoth- 
er girl  of  the  same  speaker.  "I  understand  we  are  not 
to  have  them  until  Christmas  Eve.  Like  as  not  they'll 
all  have  to  be  gone  over  even  then,  so  I  don't  think  we 
need  look  forward  to  much  of  a  holiday." 

And  then  Agnes  heard  some  one  else  saying,  "What 
are  they  going  to  do  about  little  Jennie  Alger  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  who  there  is  to  take  her  part. 
And  so  sudden,  too  !" 

A  moment  later  Agnes  saw  the  manager  in  conversa- 
tion with  a  tall,  pale  girl  of  about  fourteen,  who  was  half 
crying  as  she  talked. 

"  I  can't,  sir;  it's  no  use;  you  will  have  to  get  a  substi- 
tute for  a  night  or  two  anyway,  Mr.  Gordon,"  she  was 
saying-.  "  My  cough  is  so  bad  I  should  not  be  here  now." 

Sarah  Hamilton  joined  them,  and  in  a  moment  the 
manager  approached  Agnes. 

"See  here,  my  good  child,"  he  said,  somewhat  more  I 
politely.      "You  know  the  music  by  this  time,  and  we 
are  in  a  fix  about  little  Jennie  Alger's  part.     It  is  no- 
thing much — just  the  chorus  and  one  or  two  verses  and  , 
a  few  lines.     Sarah  Hamilton  says  she  will  help  you.  and  | 
I  would  like  you  to  go  on  in  it  to-morrow  night." 

Agnes  looked  in  dismay  at  the  manager's  flushed  face, 
stern  with  annoyance,  and  Sarah  Hamilton's  whisper  of 
"You  must  not  refuse"  kept  her  tongue  tied  for  a  mo- 
ment :  but  her  senses  returned,  and  she  tried  to  falter  that 
it  would  be  impossible,  she  would  not  know  what  to  do. 

"Good  gracious !"  Mr.  Gordon  exclaimed,  angrily.  "A 
little  girl  like  you  ought  to  be  thankful  for  the  chance. 
I  only  gave  it  to  you  because  Sarah  said  you  wanted  it. 
I  assure  you  a  dozen  children  here  would  jump  at  it." 

"That's  all  right,  Mr.  Gordon,"  said  Sarah  Hamilton. 
"She  will  do  it  splendidly,  I  know."  And  as  he  moved 
away,  she  continued,  in  a  kind  tone  to  Agnes:  "My  dear, 
don't  think  of  saying  you  can't  do  it.  Papa  will  teach 
you  —  it  will  only  be  for  a  night  or  two.  You  really 
must  not  think  of  saying  no.  You  have  seen  Jen- 
nie Alger  often  enough  as  the  first  fairy,  and  she'll  come 
around  to  our  house  and  help  you  with  the  part." 

"  But."  pleaded  poor  Agnes,  "how  can  I?  Why,  Sarah, 
I've  never  even  been  to  the  theatre  three  times  in  my  life." 

Sarah  laughed.  "That's  no  matter;  I'm  sure  you  will 
do  it  all  right  enough.  Come,  now,  at  last  we  can  get 
home  and  have  a  bite  of  something  to  eat." 

Poor  Agnes!  Already  whatever  illusion  there  had  ex- 
isted about  the  delights  of  the  theatre  for  those  taking 
part  in  the  performance  had  vanished;  but  now  a  new 
hardship  was  confronting  her.  What  would  have  been 
her  sensations,  we  can  wonder,  had  she  looked  in  upon 
certain  Halcom  households  that  evening.  It  was  the  day, 
so  eventful  in  Fanny  Pierson's  life,  when  she  and  Louise 
had  lunched  with  Mrs.  Mostyn,  and  driven  with  the  kind- 
hearted  though  determined  old  lady  from  one  house  to 
another  whence  Agnes  had  been  dismissed. 

[in    BE    CONTINUED.] 


HINTS  FROM  A  CHAMPION  SWIMMER. 

TT7"HEN  a  duckling  waddles  out  of  the  egg  into  a 
T  V  puddle,  it  knows  how  to  swim  about  as  well  as  its 
mother,  and  a  young  frog  just  freed  from  his  pollywog 
tail  can  sit  oil  the  bottom  of  the  pond  with  his  eyes  open, 
and  be  as  much  at  home  as  the  oldest  croaker  in  the 
swamp.  But  a  boy  is  not  so  lucky.  When  he  first  gets 
into  deep  water,  his  instinct  is  to  splutter  and  cough  and 
yell,  to  scramble  out  if  he  can,  and  if  not,  to  go  to  the 
bottom. 

Probably  most  of  the  boys  who  read  this  have  long 
since  overcome  the  habit  of  sinking  to  the  bottom,  and  a 
good  many,  no  doubt,  are  able  to  make  even  the  most 
expert  frogs  green  with  envy.  But  all  will  be  glad  to 
listen  to  a  little  good  advice  from  Gus  Sundstrom,  the 
champion  long-distance  swimmer  of  America,  and  the 
man  chosen  to  teach  the  muscular  members  of  the  New 
York  Athletic  Club  to  swim  as  they  ought  to  swim.  Mr. 
Sundstrom  gives  his  lessons  in  the  big  bathing-tank  at  the 
club-house,  and  spends  most  of  his  time  in  a  bathing  suit. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  Mr.  Sundstrom  says,  a  boy 
who  wants  to  make  a  first-class  and  scientific  swimmer 
should  begin  by  forgetting  what  he  already  knows,  so  as 
to  learn  over  again  in  the  right  way.  The  first  thing  to 
master  is  the 

BREAST  STROKE. 

That  is  the  stroke  which  frogs  use,  and  always  have  used, 
and  it  seems  to  be  the  natural  way  of  swimming.  Imitate 
a  frog  as  closely  as  you  can,  and  you  will  need*  no  better 
teacher.  But  a  frog's  legs  and  feet  form  one  straight  line, 
and  his  fingers  are  fastened  together  so  as  to  form  a  very 
fine  paddle.  Hold  your  fingers  close  together  when  you 
strike  out,  so  as  to  imitate  the  webbed  feet  of  a  duck;  and 
when  you  draw  up  your  legs  for  a  fresh  kick,  be  careful  to 
straighten  out  your  feet,  so  as  to  avoid  the  resistance  of  the 
water  against  your  insteps.  In  kicking  out,  strike  the  soles 
of  your  feet  against  the  water,  as  though  you  were  pushing 
yourself  up  in  bed.  Spread  your  legs  far  apart  as  you 
kick,  and  then,  when  they  are  fully  extended,  comes  an 
important  point  in  swimming.  Do  not  jerk  them  up  for 
another  kick,  as  ignorant  swimmers  do,  but  draw  them 
tight  together,  as  though  your  legs  were  a  pair  of  shears 
with  which  you  wanted  to  cut  the  water.  By  thus  clos- 
ing your  legs  on  the  water  you  will  add  almost  as  much 
to  your  speed  as  by  the  first  kick. 

Kick  out  as  your  arms  are  being  extended  for  a  stroke, 
and  draw  up  your  legs  while  making  the  stroke.  That  is 
the  moment  at  which  to  get  your  breath,  as  the  water  is 
then  smooth  in  front  of  you,  and  less  apt  to  get  into  your 
mouth.  It  is  well  to  accustom  yourself  to  breathe  only  at 
every  third  stroke,  as  it  will  help  you  very  much  in  rough 
water.  It  is  important  to  draw  the  breath  in  quickly, 
and  so  breathing  through  the  mouth,  which  ought  not  to 
be  practised  in  other  exercises,  is  good  in  swimming. 

FLOATING. 

When  you  have  learned  to  swim  on  the  breast  correct- 
ly and  strongly,  learn  to  float.  Beg-in  by  taking  in  a 
deep  breath,  and  then  draw  up  your  knees  and  place  your 
hands  upon  them,  squatting  in  the  water.  At  first  you 
will  sink,  but  by-and-by  you  will  float  in  that  position, 
with  the  eyes  just  above  the  level  of  the  water.  That  will 
accustom  you  to  holding  the  breath.  Then  swim  ahead 
with  the  ordinary  breast  stroke,  and,  while  well  under 
way,  suddenly  give  a  reverse  stroke  with  the  hands.  This 
will  throw  you  upon  your  back,  and  by  working  the 
hands  with  a  corkscrew  motion  you  will  keep  afloat.  If 
you  are  alone,  you  may  swallow  a  good  deal  of  wa- 
ter in  learning  unless  you  keep  your  mouth  shut;  if  you 
have  any  one  to  support  you,  it  is  very  simple.  Do  not 
try  to  raise  the  head  and  keep  the  ears  out  of  the  wa- 
ter, as  you  cannot  float  in  that  position.  Lie  perfect- 
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ly  Hat  and  straight,  and  in  a  natural  position,  as 
though  stretched  upon  your  back  in  bed.  In  swim- 
ming upon  the  back  the  legs  do  most  of  the  work. 
Kick  out  with  them  as  in  the  breast  stroke,  and  pad- 
dle with  your  hands  at  the  same  time  to  keep  afloat. 
When  you  become  expert  you  can  learn  to  swim  very 
rapidly  on  the  back  by  stretching  your  hands  straight 
out  above  the  head,  lifting  your  arms  from  the  water 
to  do  so,  and  then  bringing  them  down  to  your  sides 
with  a  long,  powerful  sweep  through  the  water. 

DIVING. 

You  will  perhaps  learn  more  about  diving  by 
watching  a  good  diver  than  by  many  lines  of  prinicd 
instruction.  Do  not  try  to  dive  from  a  height  at 
once,  but  begin  about  a  foot  from  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Keep  the  feet  together,  and  stretch  the  arms 
straight  out  before  you,  with  the  hands  together  and 
the  palms  downward.  The  hands  should  always  si  rilce 
the  water  first,  to  save  the  face  from  striking  against 
any  dangerous  object  in  the  water.  When  you  first 
start,  have  some  one  hold  your  ankles.  Then  fall 
simply  forward,  without  any  jump,  and  let  the  friend 

who  holds  your  ankles 
give  them  a  slight  toss, 
so  as  to  send  you  down 
head-first  and  prevent 
you  from  striking  upon 
the  stomach.  Draw  a 
big  breath  while  you  are 
in  the  air.  Close  the  eyes 
as  you  dive,  but  open 


1.  Arm  Exercise. 


PROFESSOR    AND    PUPIL. 
2.  Les  Exercise.  3.  Imitating  a  Frog 


4.  Swimminir  on  the  Back. 
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them  as  soon  as  your  head  is  under  water.  Accustom 
y<  mi-self  early  to  being  under  water  with  your  eyes  open, 
very  necessary,  and  will  not  hurt  the  eyes.  You 
will  soon  learn  the"  knack  of  diving,  and  accustom  your- 
self gradually  to  different  heights.  Use  your  outstretch- 
ed hands  as  a  rudder.  Keep  them  pointed  downward 
a-  lung  as  you  wish  to  go  down,  and  let  them  start  up- 
ward when  you  want  to  rise. 

SIDE  STROKE. 

First,  for  the  side  stroke  underhand.  You  lie  in  the 
wat.-r  upon  the  left  side,  half  of  your  head  being-  under 
I  your  face  turned  round  toward  the  right  shoul- 
der The  left  hand  shoots  out  above  the  head,  under  j 
water  all  the  time,  while  the  right  arm  is  extended  along 
M.dy.  For  the  first  stroke  bring  the  left  hand  down 
with  a  powerful  sweep  until  the  fingers  are  just  above  the 
left  knee;  at  the  same  time  shoot  out  the  right  hand,  and 
lirin i:  it  liac-k  to  the  original  position  with  a  shorter  sweep. 
The  anus  are  thus  made  to  work  alternately,  and  while  the 
right  arm  is  being  pushed  ahead,  the  legs  kick  out,  catch 
ing  the  water  on  the  insteps.  This  stroke,  which  permits 
of  very  fast  swimming,  should  be  practised  on  either 
side. 

The  best  stroke  known  for  long  and  rapid  swimming 
is  the  overhand  side  stroke.  The  position  is  the  same 
as  in  the  underhand,  and  the  principle  is  the  same, 
with  one  exception.  "While  swimming  on  the  left  side, 
in-ii-ad  of  pushing  the  right  hand  ahead  under  water, 
and  making  but  a  short  stroke  with  it.  it  is  lifted  out  of 
the  water  and  thrown  far  ahead,  not  touching  the  water 
again  until  it  is  fully  stretched  out.  It  is  then  brought 
down  to  the  body  with  a  long  and  very  powerful  sweep. 
There  is  a  stroke,  known  as  the  "porpoise  stroke,"  in  which 
tin'  -\vimmer  reaches  around  with  his  right  arm  as  far  as 
pc edible  back  of  his  head  so  as  to  get  a  longer  sweep. 
The  power  of  the  stroke  may  be  increased,  but  the  swim- 
mer is  fully  half  of  the  time  under  water,  and  that  way  of 
swimming  is  very  exhausting. 

FANCY  SWIMMING. 

Any  one  who  has  mastered  the  strokes  already  spoken 
of  is  a  thorough  swimmer,  and  for  practical  purposes  needs 
nothing  more.  With  the  ability  to  dive  from  a  height, 
float,  and  swim  strongly,  he  can  always  take  care  of  him- 
self. But  there  are  endless  feats  in  fancy  swimming  that 
all  boys  long  to  master.  In  diving  alone  there  are  innu- 
merable variations.  There  is  the  farmer's  dive,  in  which 
you  jump  with  the  legs  doubled  up,  and  strike  the  water 
with  the  shins.  The  efforts  to  keep  from  turning  a  som- 
ersault  are  very  comical ;  and  there  are  all  the  amusing 
dives  that  can  be  made  from  a  spring  board.  Practise  a 
little  until  you  learn  to  take  advantage  of  the  springiness 
of  the  board,  and  then  watch  good  divers.  You  will  soon 
learn  all  that  they  know  if  you  are  not  afraid  to  try- 
somersaults  in  the  air,  long  and  high  diving,  and  all.  The 
backward  somersault  is  easiest  to  learn,  but  in  practi>iiiir 
never  fail  to  hold  the  hands  so  that  they  will  strike  the 
water  before  the  head  does. 

But  "fetching,"  that  is.  going  a  long  distance  under 
water,  is  good  practice,  and  a  few  words  about  it  may  be 
of  interest.  Take  a  regular  dive,  without  any  upward 
jump,  but  sharp  into  the  water  head-first,  and  with  a  good 
start  forward.  Allow  your  body  to  go  down  about  three 
feet  under  water,  and  then  swim  straight  ahead  with  the 
breast  stroke.  Do  not  make  the  movements  too  quicklv. 
because,  instead  of  making  you  go  farther,  it  will 
you  to  lose  breath  much  more  rapidly,  and  diminish  the 
length  of  your  "fetch."  Keep  your  eyes  open,  and  use 
your  hands  as  a  rudder  to  keep  you  from  rising  or  from 
sinking  too  far.  After  a  few  trials  you  will  know  instinct- 
ively how  to  keep  at  the  right  depth,  and  then  your  expert- 
ness  will  depend  upon  your  ability  to  hold  yo'ur  breath. 


A  'SCURSION. 

BY  MARY  GAY  HUMPHREYS. 

THE  thermometer  had  stood  among  the  nineties  all  day, 
and  the  sun  had  gone  down  a  red  ball  of  fire.  The 
seventy  children  that  lived  in  the  tenement-house  swarm- 
ed on  the  pavement  and  in  the  little  court  in  the  rear,  and 
the  mothers  held  their  sick  babies  011  pillows  in  the  win- 
dows, that  if  a  chance  breeze  from  the  river  came  wander- 
ing up  the  street  it  might  rest  on  their  pallid  faces. 

Selina  and  hensix  brothers  and  sisters  lived  with  their 
father  and  mother  in  three  rear  rooms  on  the  top  floor. 
Tli ere  all  the  stifling  odors  from  below  rose,  and  all  day  long 
the  tarry  roof  above  soaked  in  the  sun's  rays.  Although 
the  little  black  room  in  which  the  children  slept  steamed 
like  an  oven,  Selina  had  coaxed  them  to  come  to  bed. 

"It's  early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise,"  she  sang,  as  she 
learned  it  at  the  industrial  school,  and  the  children  tum- 
bled in.  feeling  that  in  some  way  they  would  wake  in  the 
morning  with  a  penny  in  each  hand.  Poor  little  things, 
they  tried  so  hard  to  sleep,  and  Selina  to  amuse  them  with 
songs  and  stories  she  learned  at  school !  But  even  she, 
the  stout-hearted  motherly  little  sister,  grew  faint  and  sick 
with  the  fierce  heat. 

The  sound  of  the  children's  voices  from  the  street  made 
the  little  ones  restless,  and  while  Selina  tried  to  reconcile 
their  misery  and  discomfort  with  the  virtue  of  going  to 
bed  at  eight  o'clock,  John  had  slyly  slipped  out.  Now  he 
came  dancing  in,  his  torn  slip  dripping  with  water:  "  I's 
feelin'  dood;  I's  feelin'  dood." 

"  Oh,  it's  water,  Selina,"  said  Janey.  with  awe.  "John, 
where  did  you  get  water  P 

"  I  climbed  the  sink  and  let  her  go.  I  did." 

Janey  and  Teddy  both  ran,  and  before  Selina  could 
catch  them  they  had  climbed  up  into  the  iron  sink  in  the 
hall  and  drenched  themselves. 

The  janitor's  wife  saw  them,  and  chased  them  with  a 
broom,  for  water  is  the  greatest  luxury  of  a  tenement-house. 

''  A-wastin'  it  on  their  little  hides!"  she  exclaimed. 

The  Guild  agent  for  District  19  had  a  telegram  that 
evening:  "  The  Sunbeam  can't  go.  Collect  a  lot,  unclas- 
sified, for  to-morrow." 

"There's  seventy  at  Old  Brimstone,  and  fifty-five  at 
Tom  Dickey's,"  he  said,  counting-  up  on  his  fingers.  "  I'll 
go  to  Old  Brimstone  first." 

As  Selina.  escaping  from  the  clutch  of  the  janitor's 
angry  wife,  ran  crying  down  the  stairs,  the  agent  came 
into  the  hall. 

"What  are  you  crying  for,  sis  ?" 

"The  childer  got  into  the  sink  to  get  cool,  and  wasted 
the  water  on  "em." 

"Tell  them  to-morrow  they  can  have  the  ocean  for  a 
bath-tub." 

Selina  ran  to  the  court,  picking  her  way  among  the 
prostrate  children.  "Teddy.  Janey,  we're  goin'  on  a 
Guild  'scursion  to-morrow." 

John  sprang  up  in  his  clinging  wet  slip.  "  I'm  a-doiu' 
a-swimmin'  1"  his  desires  increasing  with  his  prospects. 

There  was  not  an  Italian  or  Bohemian  on  the  ground 
but  had  heard  of  the  Guild.  What  it  was  they  did  not 
know,  but  they  did  know  it  was  liable  to  appear  when 
least  expected,  and  could  command  at  least  one  day  of 
brightness  and  pleasure  for  every  child,  however  poor  and 
distressed— a  day  in  which  sandwiches  never  failed,  and 
cups  of  milk  were  unnumbered. 

Oh,  the  joy  of  it !  The  great  barge  spread  her  flags. 
The  little  Italian,  Pole,  Bohemian,  German.  Irish,  for  the 
time  sailed  under  his  own  banner.  The  little  tug  snorted 
and  tore  through  the  water.  In  her  wake  came  the  barge. 
It  was  like  going  to  sea  in  a  great  two-storied  portico. 
The  mothers  watched  the  purple  fade  out  of  the  babies' 
faces  fanned  by  the  fresh  breezes.  The  children  screamed 
with  delight,  and  ran  from  side  to  side.  Among  them  all 
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who  so  happy  as  Teddy,  Janey,  and  John  ?  Teddy,  with 
a  string  tied  to  a  stick,  fished  with  zeal.  "I'm  a-doin' 
a-swimmin',"  said  John,  and  laid  himself  011  the  deck,  and 
swam  as  well  and  fast  as  any  boy  can  do  out  of  the  water. 

"  Selina.  is  that  Ireland  ?"  asked  Janey.      "  Daddy  said 
it  was  over  the  water,  and  green  as  green" — pointing  to  j 
Staten  Island. 

Oh,  it  was  a  new  world  of  great  steamers,  ships  with  ! 
sails  all  spread,  yachts  with  spotless  sails,  and  spiteful, 
noisy  little  tugs  darting  to  and  fro.  Living  their  little 
lives  within  a  dozen  blocks  of  the  water,  they  now  jour- 
neyed to  unknown  countries  over  unknown  seas.  To 
them  the  great  hotels  of  Coney  Island  and  Sandy  Hook 
Light-house  were  more  than  the  castles  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  wonders  of  Switzerland  to  the  readers  of  the  YOUNG 
PEOPLE.  The  children  ran  to  see  the  great  Coney  Island 
Elephant,  but  Selina  looked  away  out  to  sea.  She  had 
seen  the  sky  with  clouds  floating  above  her  between  the 
straight  rows  of  bricks,  but  for  the  first  time  looking  over 
the  pathless  water,  away,  away  until  the  skies  came  down 
to  meet  it,  she  realized  something  of  the  greatness  and 
majesty  of  the  world  in  which  she  lived. 

The  sea  was  quiet.  Still  the  water-tank  had  been  care- 
fully kept  shut  during  the  sail,  and  however  thirsty  the 
little  mouths  might  be,  no  drop  of  water  was  allowed  to 
disturb  the  serenity  of  little  stomachs  unused  to  life  afloat. 

"Oh,"  cried  Janey.  "what  clean  dirt!"  spying  the 
shining  beach.  "  Will  they  let  us  walk  on  it  ?"  thinking 
of  the  clipped  lawns  in  the  Central  Park. 

It  would  have  required  a  platoon  of  policemen  to  pre- 
vent  it.  The  announcement  of  present  and  immediate 
buns  and  drinks  caused  them  to  pause  a  moment.  Then 
they  spread  over  the  beach  like  sand-flies.  Those  who 
had  on  shoes  and  stockings  took  them  off.  The  boys 
rolled  up  their  trousers,  and  the  girls  pinned  up  their 
skirts.  In  half  an  hour  the  beach  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
burrowed  by  myriads  of  little  animals. 

"  I'm  a-doin  a  swimmin',"  said  John,  and  walked  into 
the  water.  The  bathing-master  brought  him  out. 

"Not  yet, little  man."  Then  John  was  laid  out  on  the 
beach  to  dry.  Selina  threw  herself  by  his  side,  and  Teddy 
and  Janey,  with  spade  and  shovel,  working  like  ditchers, 
buried  her  under  the  soft,  warm  white  sand.  How  <!>•- 
licious  it  was  to  lie  there,  to  see  the  smiling  sky,  to  watch 
the  tireless  waves  chase  one  another  up  the  beach,  and 
to  hear  only  the  sound  of  happy  children's  voices!  How 
unlike  the  sounds  and  scenes  of  Old  Brimstone! 

The  tide  was  now  slowly  creeping  up  the  beach.  Not 
*ven  the  feast  that  was  to  follow,  with  its  unaccustomed 
goodies,  exceeded  the  delights  of  the  bath.  Oh.  if  the 
janitor's  wife  could  now  see  the  children  of  Old  Brim- 
stone rolling,  ducking,  splashing  in  the  water!  The  mo- 
thers dipped  the  little  ones,  and  held  their  little  bodies  out 
as  breakwaters  for  the  waves  to  dash  against. 

"I  am  a-doin'  swimmin',"  said  John,  striding  in,  and 
the  bathing-master  held  him  on  his  open  palm,  while 
John  struck  out  like  a  sea-urchin,  and  felt  himself  mov- 
ing through  the  buoyant  water. 

"Time!"  shouted  the  attendant.  "Now.  children, 
play,  play,  run,  jump,  until  you  drip  with  perspiration 
instead  of  water.  Then  you  shall  have  your  dinner." 

Thus  one  happy  moment  succeeded  another  all  day 
long,  and  until  the  little  ones  for  once  in  their  lives  be- 
gan to  weary  from  sheer  happiness.  Then  the  little  tug  ; 
shrieked  like  a  bad  child.  The  mothers  gathered  up  their 
babies,  the  children  were  marshalled  by  kind,  thoughtful 
hands,  and  the  barge  darted  away.  There  was  less  noise, 
less  laughter  and  chatter,  but  none  the  less  happiness. 
Before  the  sun  set,  the  children  were  again  home  at  Old 
Brimstone  and  Tom  Dickey's;  but  they  had  brought  with 
them  the  sea,  the  sky,  and  a  host  of  memories  such  as 
•sweeten  afterward  even  the  hardest  lives.  Does  not  John 
say  to  everyone  he  meets,  "I've  been  a-swimmiu'  "  ? 


RIGHT  ANGLES  AND 
BEAUTY. 

A  TALE   OF  THIBET. 
BY    JULIAN    MAGNUS. 

GRAND  LLAMA,  who  was 
one  of  the  immediate  an- 
cestors of  the  now  reigii- 
ing monarch, ascended  his 
jewelled  ivory  throne 
when  he  was  very  little 
more  than  sixteen  years 
old.  The  young  Llama 
was  not  at  first  invested 
with  the  full  powers  of 
government.  He  was  as- 
sisted by  his  late  father's 
chief  councillor,  Raet-Thang.  a  very  wily  old  gentleman 
who  combined  in  his  sage  cranium  most  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Indian  and  Chinese  schools. 

The  superintendence  of  the  finishing  of  the  education 
of  the  young  Llama  was  a  great  anxiety  to  Raet-Thang. 
although  the  actual  details  of  the  work  devolved  on  two 
accomplished  masters.  In  most  of  his  studies  the  young 
Llama  made  satisfactory  progress,  but  he  seemed  to  be 
entirely  unable  to  conquer  even  the  simplest  problems  in 
geometry.  When  the  day  in  each  week  appointed  for  that 
lesson  arrived,  the  Hereditary  Great  Lord  of  the  Goats  was 
often  missing.  He  was  not  too  proud  or  dignified  to  play 
truant.  But  even  in  Thibet  there  are  truant-officers,  and 
an  exploration  of  the  capital,  Lhasa,  in  which  is  the  chief 
palace,  would  generally  result  in  his  discovery. 

Thus  matters  went  on  until  the  time  when  the  Llama 
became  of  legal  age,  and  still  even  the  rudiments  of  geom- 
etry were  unlearnt.  Raet-Thang  was  in  despair.  He 
had  put  to  death  two  professors  who  had  failed  to  impart 
their  knowledge  to  their  sovereign,  and,  strange  to  say.  a 
satisfactory  successor  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  ac- 
cept the  position.  On  the  day  succeeding  the  ceremonies 
incident  to  the  Llama's  attaining  his  majority,  Raet- 
Thang  approached  his  sovereign,  and  suggested  that  he 
himself,  the  wise  chief  councillor,  should  try  to  explain  the 
difficulties  of  the  hated  study. 

"Go  on  ;  I  will  listen,"  answered  the  Light  of  the  Sun, 
with  a  calm  indifference,  which  rather  surprised  the  aged 
iiolile.  Still  he  endeavored  to  appear  calm,  and,  taking 
up  the  last  lesson,  set  forth  in  his  most  persuasive  tones 
and  clearest  phrases  the  qualities  of  a  right  angle,  and  the 
constitution  of  its  equivalents. 

"Stop!"  presently  thundered  the  irate  monarch. 
"  I'll  have  no  more  of  it.  For  years  the  right  angle  has 
been  to  me  a  trial  and  an  abomination.  I  am  now  a  real 
Llama.  I  will  hear  no  more  of  right  angles.  There 
shall  be  no  more  right  angles." 

Raet-Thaug  listened  with  wonder  and  dread.  He  felt 
that  his  sovereign  was  making  himself  ridiculous,  but  he 
did  not  dare  to  give  vent  to  so  curtly  expressed  a  thought. 

"  But.  Gracious  Ruler  of  the  Stars,"  he  at  last  ventured 
to  say.  "it  is  impossible  to  do  away  with  right  angles; 
they  are  a  fixed  fact  in  nature." 

"  What  do  I  care  about  nature  ;  For  what  am  I  Grand 
Llama  if  my  will  is  not  absolute?  I  have  said  it:  there 
shall  be  no  more  right  angles.  Why  shall  I  not  be 
obeyed  ?" 

"Tamer  of  the  Wild  Elephants,"  faltered  Raet-Thang, 
"each  man's  house  has  right  angles,  so  have  his  rooms, 
his  boxes,  his  shelves,  his  papers,  his  chairs." 

"Let  the  corners  be  rounded  off,  like  unto  the  playing- 
cards  of  the  far  Western  barbarians." 
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'THERE    SHALL    BE    NO    MORE    RIGHT    ANGLES.'" 


"But,  Silver  Radiance  of  the  Moon,  the  people's  noses 
are,  or  should  be,  at  rig-lit  angles  with  their  eyes,  and  their 
mouths  at  right  angles  to  their  noses." 

"  Let  them  twist  them  to  one  side.  The  right  angle  is 
an  abomination,  and  is  condemned.  Issue  my  nival  inun- 
date ordering  its  disuse  under  penalty  of  five  goats  of  the 
second  \  ear  for  the  first  offence,  and  death  fora  repetition." 

Then,  waving  his  hand  to  command  silence,  the  Grand 
Llama  strode  off  toward  his  private  apartments,  where 
none  dared  follow  him,  and  as  the  door  closed  on  him, 
llaet  Tliang  caught  faintly  the  fatal  words,  "There  shall 
be  no  more  right  angles." 

The  next  morning  the  citizens  of  Lhasa  were  startled  at 
finding  proclamations  fastened  up  in  all  prominent  places. 
They  who  could  read  perused  the  documents  with  fear  and 
grief,  while   others,'  less   educated,  waited   till    some   one 
would   read   aloud.     Then   there   came 
groans  and  cries,  rending  of  garments, 
and  throwing  of  dirt  and  ashes — those 
:meient  but  still  preserved  signs  of  sor- 
row.     Yet   no   one   dreamed   of   resist- 
ance.     The  power  of   the   Llama   was 
unlimited,  and  his  ability  to  enforce  it 
unquestionable. 

The  proclamation,  as  nearly  as  its 
flowery  Oriental  phrases  can  be  trans- 
lated into  English,  read  as  follows: 

To  the  faithful  and  well-beloved  subjects  of  the 

Grand  Llama, 

Light  of  the  Sun,  Silver  Radiance  of  the  )I<">n. 
Gracious  Ruler  of  the  Stars,  Tamer  of 

Wild  Elephants, 
Father  i >(  all  Fishes, 

And  Hereditary  Great  Lord  of  the  Goats. 
Unto  me,  your  sovereign  ami  master,  is  the  form 
known  as  a  right  angle  an  abomination.  It 
shall  be  no  longer.  Its  existence  is  at  an  end. 
is  to  be  no  more  of  it ;  for  it  distracts 
my  royal  eyes  and  offends  my  imperial  nostrils. 
To  the  ignorant  be  it  known  that  a  right  angle 
is  the  corner  of  a  square.  In  one  month  of 
the  moon,  or  twenty-eight  days  from  this  day, 
no  house,  room,  case,  shelf,  box,  street,  or  any 
other  thing  whatever,  shall  have  square  cor- 


ners ;  but  instead  the  ex- 
tremities thereof  shall  be 
rounded  off.  And  each  and 
every  one  of  you  is  com- 
manded so  to  alter  his  be- 
longings as  to  be  agreeable 
to  your  loving  ruler,  under  a 
penalty  of  five  goats  for  a 
first  neglect,  and  death  by  the 
sword  for  a  repetition. 

Moreover, 

As  each  person's  nose  and 
mouth  may  be  at  right  an- 
gles, he  or  she  must  hence- 
forth twist  them  to  one 
side.  The  Grand  Llama,  in 
his  great  wisdom  and  mercy, 
permits  to  each  a  choice  of 
sides. 

The  proclamation  in 
due  time  reached  every 
portion  of  the  kingdom, 
and  bitter  was  the  suf- 
fering caused  thereby. 
The  expense  of  altering 
houses  and  rooms  was 
great,  and  those  per- 
sons who  were  poorest 
in  worldly  possessions, 
seemed  for  once  to  be 
happier  than  their  rich 
neighbors.  A  few  who 

were  careless  or  obstinate  were  fined  and  beheaded,  but 
the  Llama  showed  no  signs  of  relenting. 

The  people  were  crushed  beneath  their  heavy  burden, 
and  the  strange  expression  of  their  twisted  faces  seemed 
to  add  to  their  woes.  Even  the  babies'  faces  were  notice- 
ably crooked.  No  man  dared  to  go  directly  across  a  street, 
but  bore  to  one  hand  or  the  other,  and  if  he  carried  an 
umbrella,  slanted  it  over  his  shoulder. 

Raet-Thang  watched  the  temper  of  the  people  closely, 
for  he  feared  an  outbreak.  At  any  moment  he  felt  that 
some  unexpected  occurrence  might  cause  a  riot.  While 
he  was  watching  and  fearing,  the  climax  came  from  an 
unexpected  quarter.  Despatches  reached  him  stating 
that  a  Russian  traveller,  accompanied  by  his  daughter, 
had  penetrated  to  Ateaze,  and  that  they  refused  to  twist 
their  faces  or  to  pay  the  fine  of  ten  goats. 
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•THEN    TWIST!'   THUNDERED    THE    LLAMA.' 


Raet-Thang  was  afraid  of  Russia,  and  knew  not  what 
to  do.      He  felt  this  was  a  national  crisis,  and  that  the 
Llama  must  not  be  kept  in  ignorance.    The  tyrant  proved 
to  be  stern  and  fixed  as  he  gave  his  decision:    "They 
must  twist  or  die." 

"  But,  Light  of  the  Sun,  Russia  is  getting  closer  and 
closer  to  us.  She  defends  her  sous,  and  her  warriors 
are  many  and  fierce." 

The  Llama  took  time  to  think.  "  Let  them  be  brought 
before  me,"  he  exclaimed  at  length.  "When  they  be- 
hold me  they  will  tremble  and  obey." 

Raet-Thang  despatched  fleet  couriers  to  bring  the  pris- 
oners to  Lhasa.  On  their  arrival  he  saw  them,  and 
through  an  interpreter  urged  their  obedience  to  the  law. 
The  man  was  disposed  to  yield,  but  the  girl  refused  to 
distort  her  beautiful  features,  which  were  of  a  type  nev- 
er before  seen  in  Thibet. 

The  next  day  they  were  brought  before  the  Llama. 
"Barbarians,"  he  said,  "death  is  the  penalty  for  enter- 
ing upon  the  sacred  soil  of  Thibet.  But  in  my  great 
mercy  I  will  forgive  you  and  afford  you  safe  escort  if 
you  obey  my  laws,  and  cease  to  offend  me  with  your 
straight  faces." 

The  male  traveller,  who  had  passed  through  many 
strange  experiences,  stated  his  willingness  to  obey. 

"  Then  twist!"  thundered  the  Llama. 

The  traveller  screwed  up  his  face,  and  begged  his 
daughter  to  do  the  same. 

"No,  papa,"  she  answered ;  "  not  for  a  horrid  old  chief 
of  goatherds." 

"What  does  the  maiden  say  ?"  asked  the  Llama. 

"Mightiness,  she  is  obstinate,"  replied  the  interpreter. 

"Maiden,"  urged  the  Llama,  "death  will  follow  re- 
fusal. You  are  young  to  die.  I  give  you  till  to-mor- 
row to  repent." 

At  a  sign  from  the  throne  the  prisoners  were  led  away. 

On  the  following  morning,  when  Raet-Thang  found 
that  the  girl  was  likely  to  remain  obstinate,  he  again 
ventured  to  impress  upon  his  sovereign  the  danger  of 
irritating  Russia. 

"I  care  not  for  Russia,"  he  cried.  "She  can  never 
reach  me  here." 


Then  the  old  councillor  felt  that  only 
the  girl's  submission  could  save  her 
life. 

The  prisoners  were  brought  in. 

"Maiden,  have  you  reflected  and  re- 
pented?" 

The  court  stood  in  breathless  silence 
till  her  answer  came:  "  I  will  not  distort 
my  face." 

The  Llama  looked  at  her  attentively, 
attracted  by  her  courageous  bearing,  and 
even  pitying  her  youth. 

"Maiden,"  he  exclaimed,  "have  you 
thought  of  the  death  that  awaits  you  ?" 

"  I  have,"  she  answered,  boldly.  "I 
would  rather  die  pretty  than  live  ugly." 

Her  father  gave  a  groan  of  agony. 

All  present  waited  in  horror  for  the 
signal  that  was  to  condemn  her  to  instant 
execution.  It  did  not  come. 

The  Llama's  eyes  seemed  to  devour 
her  face.  For  some  minutes  he  did 
not  speak.  Then  he  sighed  and  said: 
"  Maiden,  you  are  right.  You  are  in- 
deed beautiful.  All  right  angles  are  not 
objectionable.  I  forgive  you,  and  invite 
you  and  your  father  to  be  my  guests. 
Raet-Thaug,  you  may  rescind  my  proc- 
lamation. Right  angles  are  no  longer 
an  abomination." 

Raet-Thang  sighed  a  sigh  of  relief, 
and  whispered  to  his  secretary,  "The  laws  of  nature  are 
stronger  than  the  laws  of  tyrants." 

' '  Yes,  "he  answered,  "  and  the  power  of  beauty  is  great. " 


- 
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to  the  Botanical  Gardens  is  but  a  short  distance. 
In  the  gardens  is  almost  every  tropical  plant  that 
you  can  think  of.  The  next  day  1  went  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  National  Museum. 
An  Englishman  named  Smithson  founded  the  In- 
stitution. The  Museum  has  been  lie wly  furnished 
and  rebuilt.  It  contains  many  interesting  curi- 
osities, and  I  think  that  the  curiosity  collectors 
who  take  the  YOUNG  PEOPLE  would  nearly  go 
wild  if  they  could  only  see  them.  1  haven't  6een 
the  Art  Gallery  yet.  but  1  intend  to  go  there. 

MA  UK  P. 


THIS  is  the  gala  time  for  trips 
and  excursions,  as  our  corre- 
spondents prove : 

NEW  BRIGHTON,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  have  just  been  on  a  camping  expedition  down 
the  ul.i  /liner,  and  I  thought  I  would  write  and 
,11  all  about  it.    A  pleasant  party  started  on 
th-  :HMh  .if  June,  about  five  o'clock,  and  reached 
t  h,-  in.  .111  li<  if  the  Beaver  at  5.30.  after  having  got- 
•  •r  the  dam.     We  ate  dinner  at 
-  -  i-laml.  and  camped  that  night  at  East 
ool  nhio.    We  slept  that  night  on  boards 
with  knot-  "ii  them,  and  it  made  our  backs  very 
sore     I  a\v..ke  at  tin-"'  o'clock,  sot  up,  and  staid 
u:i  until  morning.    We  put  up  our  sail  and  start- 
ed off  aiMin.  and  that  evening  we  reached  Port 
II, ,:,„•!•  about   thirty  miles  from  New  Brighton, 
an  1  we  -taiil  there  until  Tuesday,  when  we  start - 
edupagainsl  a  strong  current  near  the  Towhead 
i-     We  ate  dinner  at  Yellow  Creek  at  three 
...  ami  camped  that  night  a  little  below 
Wellsvil:e.    The  next  morning,  as  Winfield  was 
iug  some  wood,  he  cut  his  foot  in  to  the 
ankle  lion.-,  and  had  to  wear  his  father's  boots, 
we  camped  on  a  farm  above  Indus- 
try   and  "nt  home  on  Friday  evening  at  eight 
,ck,  as  tired  and  sunburned  as  we  could  be; 
aii'l  to  '-ap  the  climax,  we  could  not  get  the  boats 
thn>u"h  the  IUCKS.  the  water  being  too  low,  and 
..  I-  In  une  in  the  doctor's  buggy.    Among  the 
incident-  :  as  Mr.  C.  was  eating  dinner  one  day 
he  had  a  eup  ' if  milk  in  one  hand  and  a  piece  of 
IT. -ail  ill  the  .it tier,  and  the  hammock  was  behind 
him,  and  he  tripped  and  fell  backward,  and  threw 
the  milk  into  the  water  bucket:    Mr.  H.  went 
shooting  down  by  the  river,  and  came  back  with 
a  serious  face,  and  said  there  was  a  sand-snipe 
for  dinner,  but  it  was  a  little  sparrow.    Mr.  H. 
came  home  on  the  train. 

I  am  going  to  Chautauqua  Lake  soon,  and  will 
write  and  tell  you  about  it  as  soon  as  I  come 
baek.  FRANK  B.  W.  (aged  13). 

You  must  certainly  fulfil  this  promise.  Frank. 
Such  expeditions  as  the  one  you  describe  are  al- 
ways enjoyed,  and  even  the  mishaps  will  be  sub- 
jects  for  merriment  as  you  talk  over  your  good 
times. 


Canon.  At  or  near  the  mountain  one  of  the 
horses  hurt  its  leg,  and  so  fast  driving  was  out 
of  the  question :  therefore  we  wen  late,  and  it 
was  already  du*k,  and  the  glimmer  of  the  camp 
fires  looked  like  beacon  lights  guiding  us  home. 
But  the  white  tents  looked  somewhat  ghostly, 
with  the  wind  softly  moving  thr  thick  foliage  of 
many  trees  backward  and  forward  like  many 
beckoning  hands.  Many  of  the  camps  had  names, 
one  being  "  Nob  Hill.''  It  was  a  small  tent,  situ- 
ated on  a  gently  rising  knoll.  They  had  cut  red- 
wood logs  and"  made  a  fence,  while  a  United 
States  flag  fluttered  in  the  evening  wind. 

We  next  passed  through  Maroga  Valley.  We 
heard  the  sharp  barking  of  some  sneaking  coyote, 
the  hooting  of  an  owl,  and  the  sad  cooing  of  a 
mourning  dove.  In  a  few  minutes  we  drove  np 
to  the  door,  alighted,  and  were  received  hy  the 
dogs  with  barks  of  welcome  and  growls  of  sus- 
picion, until  our  friends  stopped  the  noise,  and 
we  were  taken  to  our  rooms.  After  dinner  we 
were  weary,  and  retired  early.  I  woke  up  at 
three  in  the  morning,  and  I  could  not  go  to  sleep 
again.  Four  o'clock  struck.  I  could  stand  it  no 
longer:  I  hastily  awoke  my  friend,  and  told  her  I 
was  going  to  get  up.  She  did  the  same,  and  a 
few  minutes  after  we  sallied  forth.  The  sun 
w;is  just  peeping  over  the  mountain-tops.  We 
saddled  two  horses,  and  went  for  a  long  ride. 
We  came  back  at  six.  and  went  for  the  cows  :  we 
rode  all  over  the  hills,  and  at  last  drove  them  all 
into  the  corral.  We  then  went  into  the  house, 
just  in  time  to  get  ready  for  breakfast,  and  after 
that  the  men  got  the  sled  out  to  go  to  take  the 
hay  in.  It  was  delightful  to  climb  on  top  of  the 
hay  and  sink  away  down.  At  four  in  the  after- 
noon we  again  went  for  the  cows,  and  then  for  a 
five-mile  ride  down  the  road. 

I  had  a  glorious  time,  and  only  wish  all  who 
read  this  letter  could  have  as  pleasant  a  trip  and 
visit.  CAD  '  it  California  girl,  aged  14). 


MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN. 

I  am  a  girl  fifteen  years  old.  and  have  no  sisters 
or  brothers.  I  have  written  two  or  three  letters 
before,  but  none  of  them  were  published.  I  have 
taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  almost  five  years, 
and  like  it  very  much  indeed.  I  like  "  Silent 
Pete,  or  the  Stowaways."  but  was  very  >..rry 
that  poor  little  Pete  had  to  die  without  seeing 
his  aunt  Nannette.  I  like  Mrs.  Lillie's  stories 
very  much.  There  is  a  little  nonsense  verse, 
called  "  The  Poet,"  that  I  wish  to  get  the  words 
of.  Could  any  of  the  readers  of  this  delightful 
little  paper  send  them  to  me  J  It  begins  thus,  I 
think: 
"  Mr.  Timothy  Tennyson  Tupper  Von  Burns 

Was  no  poet,  as  every  one  knew, 
But  that  he  had  his  poetical  turns 

Was  well  understood  by  a  few." 

I  live  near  Lake  Michigan,  in  a  very  pretty  part 
of  the  city.  I  have  no  pets  now,  but  I  had  one 
of  the  nicest  tabby  cats  that  ever  was.  She  could 
sit  up  and  beg  like  a  dog,  and  do  a  great  many 
things,  but  we  had  to  part  with  her  when  we 
moved  here,  so  we  gave  her  away.  I  went  to  a 
picnic  on  the  5th  of  July,  and  had  a  lovely  time. 


STELLA. 


ISLAND  PARK,  OPPOSITE  TORONTO,  CANADA. 

I  live  on  the  island  opposite  Toronto.  During 
the  summer  months  it  is  very  nice,  and  so  cool. 
I  go  in  for  a  bath  every  day,  and  go  boating  in 
the  evening.  I  have  always  gone  to  Toretto 
Abbey  to  school.  I  learn  French,  drawing,  mu- 
sic. and  English.  I  like  reading  the  letters  in  the 
Post-oflice  Box  very  much,  and  would  like  very 
much  if  some  of  the  little  girls  would  write  to 
me  :  if  they  will,  my  address  is  91  Brock  Street, 
Toronto.  I  am  thirteen  years  old.  GEUTIE  M. 


OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  have  been  away  in  the 
country,  and  now  am  going  to  tell  you  all  about 
my  delightful  trip.  The  friends  we  went  to  visit 
live  about  sixteen  miles  from  Oakland,  in  Maroga 
Valley.  My  mother,  brother,  and  myself  started 
on  Friday.  June  35.  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
When  we  were  all  seated  in  the  wagon,  the  gen- 
tli •man  took  the  reins,  and  off  we  started,  the 
h T-es  going  at  a  brisk  trot,  knowing  too  well 
tiiat  tli'-y  were  going  home.  After  going  four 
miles  or  so,  we  pass  through  Hay's  Cafion.  This 
cafion  is  very  pretty :  high  nills  rise  on  both  sides. 
and  on  smaller  hills,  dotted  all  over,  are  still 
smaller  hills  of  hay  ready  to  be  brought  into  a 
barn  to  be  stored  "away  for  winter  use.  Here 
an'!  there  you  can  see  a  farm-house,  with  a  barn, 
out -houses,  and  an  orchard.  Attached  to  the 
kitchen  of  one  of  the  farm-houses  I  passed,  what 
do  you  think  I  saw?  I  don't  suppose  you  can 
cui  -s.so  I'll  tell  you— please  don't  look  shocked: 
I  saw  a  number  of  boxes  nailed  on  the  outside  of 
the  kitchen,  and  in  a  box  or  two  I  saw  a  hen ; 
these  boxes  were  used  for  the  hens  to  lay  in. 
Just  think  of  it !  Soon  we  arrive  at  the  foot  of 
:>  mountain.  It  is  very  hard  for  the  horses 
to  pull  the  wagon,  and  frequent  stops  rest  them 
greatly.  It  almost  makes  one's  heart  to  stand 
still  to  gaze  over  the  side  of  the  mountain,  be- 
in  some  places  it  is  nearly  perpendicular. 
It  takes  an  experienced  driver  to  drive  down  the 
mountain,  because  of  the  many  curves  and  sharp 
turns. 

l.i';.1,  :n^'  the  mountain,  we  pass  through  Red- 

:t :  this  cafion  is  filled  with  campers 

every  summer,  and  is  much  prettier  than  Hay's 


DEAF.  POSTMISTRESS,— We  began  taking  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNO  PEOPLE  in  1883.  and  we  like  it  very 
much.  We  have  a  dog.  an  English  setter ;  Rex  is 
his  name.  He  is  lying  with  his  head  on  my  foot 
while  I  am  writing.  He  is  a  lovely  dog.  We  give 
him  a  bath  almost  every  day  in  the  sound  back 
of  the  house.  When  we  throw  a  stick  for  him, 
he  jumps  in  after  it,  and  brings  it  back  to  the 
person  who  threw  it  for  him.  He  can  jump  over 
a  stick  from  three  to  four  feet  high.  Almost  ev- 
erybody thin  its  him  the  handsomest  dog  in  town. 
He  is  a  very  intelligent  animal ;  if  you  tell  him  to 
find  his  master,  he  is  off  in  a  second  to  do  so.  and 
always  finds  him.  You  would  have  laughed  to 
have  seen  him  on  the  Fourth  of  July :  we  could 
get  him  no  farther  than  the  door,  and  the  miniue 
a  cracker  went  off  he  would  rush  upstairs  and 
go  under  the  first  bed  he  came  to,  stay  there  an 
hour  or  so,  and  then  would  venture  out  again. 

MABEL. 


GOSHEN,  NEW  YORK. 

My  mamma  is  writing  for  me.  because  all  my 
letters  are  not  made  perfectly,  although  I  am 
seven  and  a  half  years  old.  Aunt  C.  sent  me 
this  paper  at  Christmas,  and  I  thought  it  was  al- 
most as  good  as  a  little  sister,  for  I  haven't  any 
sister  nor  brother  ;  but  I  have  got  lots  of  dolls, 
and  the  oldest  one  is  the  dearest  one.  Her  name 
is  Mamie,  and  the  names  of  some  of  the  others 
are  Gracie,  Elsie,  Bessie,  Kitty,  Alma,  Mabel, 
Ruth.  Annie,  Helen,  Libby.  and  Topsy,  my  darky 
rag  doll :  she  is  my  white  dollies'  nurse.  The 
other  day  our  moth'er  kitty  brought  us  five  cun- 
ning little  black  and  white  kitties.  She  found  a 
nice  soft  home  for  them  on  the  shavings  around 
the  cistern.  Now  they  are  living  in  a  basket,  but 
they  will  soon  be  over  the  side  of  tha_t  and  out 
in  the  big  world.  Have  you  got  any  little  girls? 
Do  you  ever  have  letters  from  Goshen*  I  would 
like  to  send  one  to  you  now  and  then,  if  I  can 
get  in.  ETHEL  B. 

Of  course  you  can  get  in.  and  I  have  more  lit- 
tle girls  than  I  can  count  on  my  fingers.  You 
are  one  of  them,  dear,  though  I  have  never  seen 
you. 


WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— As  I  am  in  the  national 
capital  on  a  visit.  I  will  try  to  describe  to  the 
readers  of  the  YOUNG  PEOPLE  the  beauties  of  this 
interesting  place.  From  Alexandria,  about  eight 
miles  distant,  you  can  see  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment and  the  Capital.  The  monument  is  the 
highest  edifice  in  the  world,  beiug  555  feet  high. 
They  will  not  allow  you  to  ascend  it  without  a 
permit  from  the  superintendent.  Colonel  Casey. 
The  Capitol  is  free  to  all.  It  requires  patience  to 
climb  tn  the  dome,  but  if  you  do  reach  it.  you 
feel  repaid  for  all  the  weariness  It  has  caused 
you.  You  ran  obtain  a  view  of  the  whole  city. 
It  looks  like  an  immense  panorama  spread  out. 
Looking  one  way.  you  can  see  the  beautiful  Poto- 
mac, and  another  way,  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
which  is  the  principal  street.  Descending,  you 
enter  a  room  in  the  floor  of  which  is  a  stone  :  if 
you  stand  on  this  stone  and  talk,  you  can  hear 
the  echo  all  over  the  place.  In  this  room  there 
are  also  two  pillars.  You  can  place  your  ear  on 
one  and  hear  what  a  person  says  on  the  other 
side  of  the  room.  You  can  converse  on  them 
the  same  as  on  a  telephone.  From  the  Capitol 


ST.  Louis.  MISSOURI. 

I  am  a  little  girl  twelve  years  old.  Last  Tues- 
day was  my  birthday.  I  received  three  hooks, 
anil  a  tricycle,  which  I  ride  on  every  evening. 
Grandma  has  a  very  pretty  place  in  the  country, 
where  I  go  very  often  and  spend  a  few  weeks. 
She  has  two  dogs ;  one  is  named  Shep.  the  other 
Daisy.  Daisy  follows  me  around  wherever  I  go, 
so  of  course  "she  is  my  favorite,  and  Shep  is  my 
brother's.  May  I  belong  to  the  Little  House- 
keepers ?  Here  is  a  receipt  for 

HONEY  CANDY.— One  pint  of  white  sugar,  water 
enough  to  dissolve  it., and  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
honey.  Boil  until  it  becomes  brittle  on  lieing 
dropped  into  cold  water.  Pull  when  cooling. 

EMILY  T.  J. 


BERKELEY,  MISSOCBI. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— Under  my  mother's  in- 
structions. I  will  try  to  answer  Kate  M.  C..  of 
Gravesend.  Kent,  England,  who  desires  to  know 
how  to  make  johnny-cake.    My  niother  has  an 
old  Virginia  cookery  book  containing  a  receipt 
for  cooking  a  hare,  and  the  first  instruction  is 
to  "  catch  the  hare."    Now  we  should  think,  in 
England,  the  first  thing  necessary  to  do  would 
be   to  get  the   corn   meal,  and   I   don't    know 
whether  that  is  possible  at  Gravesend.  Kent,  in 
"merryEngland."  Good  sound  white  Indian  corn 
i  is  essential  to  the  making  of  good  corn  meal,  the 
•  main  ingredient  of  johnny-cake.     But.  having 
the  meal,  procure  a  sound,  dry  oak  board  a  foot 
|  long,  five  inches  wide,  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
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tliick.  and  smoothly  planed.  Then  a  good  fire  of 
hickory  or  oak  wood  in  a  fire-place,  burned  down 
to  live  coals,  and  you  are  prepared  to  make 
johnny-cake.  One  quart  of  meal,  one  pint  of 
good  sweet  milk,  a  large  iron  spoonful  of  hog's 
lard,  or  oleomargarine  (American  butter)  would 
answer.  Mix  Into  a  stiff  dough.  Pat  the  dough 
on  the  board  with  your  hand  till  half  an  inch 
thick,  covering  nearly  the  entire  board,  and  set  it 
before  the  fire  to  bake.  When  brown  on  one  side, 
turn  the  other  side  to  the  fire  and  brown  it,  and 
by  that  titm1,  in  all  probability,  your  johnny-cake 
will  be  dune  and  ready  for  the  table.  We  have 
johnny-cake  frequently,  but  it  is  not  the  most 
wholesome  kind  of  corn-cake.  The  hoe-cake  is 
preferable.  This  is  made  in  the  same  way,  leav- 
ing out  the  lard  and  adding  a  little  salt,  but 
cooked  on  a  griddle.  W.  I.  N. 


worth,  Kansas,  that  signed  her  name  as  L.  L.  P., 
and  who  spoke  of  the  four-leaf  clover.  I  remain, 
as  ever,  MAUD  WHITE. 


ANDOVKB,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

We  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the 
progress  of  a  golden  robin  building  a  nest  in  an 
elm-tree  overhanging  our  window.  But  when  the 
young  birds  came  to  a  certain  age,  and  they  were 
learning  to  fly,  a  little  birdie  fell  out  of  the  riest, 
ami  a  gentleman  living  in  the  other  part  of  our 
house  found  it.  and  fed  it  on  the  yolk  of  eggs  and 
bread  si  iaked  in  water,  for  several  days ;  but  final- 
ly it  died.  It  seemed  to  be  the  way  with  all  our 
pets,  for  when  I  went  away  last  summer  five  kit- 
tens died,  and  summer  before  last  three  kittens 
died.  I  hope  our  three  kittens  will  be  spared 
this  summer.  I  will  send  you  one  or  two  re- 
ceipts for  johnny-cake  : 

No.  1. — Two  cups  of  sour  buttermilk,  two  cups 
of  corn  meal,  one  small  cup  of  flour,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  molasses, 
one  egg  well  beaten  ;  stir  well  together ;  add  last 
one  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  a  little  hot 
water,  and  stir  very  thoroughly.  Bake  in  thin 
sheets  in  a  hot  oven. 

No.  2. — One  cup  of  Indian  meal,  half  a  cup  of 
flour,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  two  teaspoon- 
f  uls  of  cream  of  tartar,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda, 
a  little  salt,  all  stirred  together:  beat  one  egg. 
aild  one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  and  stir  into  the  meal 
well.  Bake  in  cups  or  gem  pans.  CLARA  G.  F. 


WESTPIBLD,  NEW  JERSEY. 

I  am  a  little  boy  eight  years  old.  For  pets  I 
have  a  dog  named  Don  and  a  cat  named  Thomp- 
son. I  have  a  sister  named  Grace,  and  a  brother 
named  Harry.  We  are  teaching  Don  tricks;  he 
will  jump  over  a  stick,  and  give  you  his  paw.  It 
is  raining,  and  I  thought  I  would  write.  I  like 
the  paper  very  much.  I  have  taken  it  for  three 
years.  I  like  to  read  the  letters  very  much.  I 
have  been  going  to  school  since  April ;  I  like  it 
very  much  indeed.  I  like  "Two  Arrows."  "  Left 
Behind,"  "  The  Ice  Queen,"  and  "  Wakulla." 

ROBERT  WILLARD  H. 


PinsBUBGH,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

One  of  our  neighbors  has  three  pets — a  collie 
dog  (whose  name  is  Bonnie),  a  gray  kitten,  and  a 
parrot.  Mamma  and  papa  spent  the  other  even- 
in:.'  with  them,  and  the  gentleman  told  mamma 
this  story,  which  I  ihink  is  very  funny.  The  dog 
and  kitten  are  great  friends,  but  do  not  care 
much  for  Polly.  Whenever  they  find  an  oppor- 
tunity, Bonnie  and  kitty  chase  poor  Polly  from 
her  cage,  and  calmly  entering  it,  curl  up  comfort- 
ably and  go  to  sleep  !  But  they  did  it  once  too 
often,  ami  while  they  were  enjoying  their  stolen 
pleasure  wicked  Polly  came  cautiously  in  upon 
the  slumberers,  and  revengefully  bit  a  piece  out 
of  kitty's  ear.  GERTRUDE. 


lama  little  girl  seven  years  old.  I  go  to  school 
to  Miss  Bettie  B.,  and  study  the  Third  Reader, 
spelling,  and  arithmetic.  I  have  a  little  brother. 
He  has  a  little  pony  named  Sally  Walker.  He  is 
very  fond  of  her.  He  went  fox-hunting  this 
morning  on  her,  and  grandfather  killed  the  fox. 
I  have  a  little  gray  Bitten  named  Bettie ;  she 
can  play  I-spy.  My  big  brother  takes  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  we  all  enjoy  reading  it  very 
much.  ROSE  L.  P. 


WEST  HAMPTON,  NEW  YOHK. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  ever 
since  Christmas,  and  I  like  it  very  much.  I  like 
the  drawings  too,  especially  those  of  Miss  Jessie 
McDermott.  I  am  very  much  interested  in 
"  False  Witness"  at  present.  West  Hampton, 
where  I  go  to  in  the  summer,  is  a  very  nice  place. 
Our  cottage  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  ocean, 
and  I  bathe  a  good  deal.  I  also  play  tennis ;  it  is 
great  fun,  I  think.  With  love,  NAUSE  W. 


ENGLEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY. 

I  am  a  little  girl  eight  years  old.  I  live  in  San 
Francisco,  but  I  am  visiting  my  grandma  in  En- 
glewood.  I  have  an  older  sister  Elma  ;  she  is 
eleven  years  old.  A  friend  in  San  Francisco 
sends  us  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  My  sister 
read  me  "  Silent  Pete  ;  or,  the  Stowaways."  I 
liked  it  very  much,  and  I  was  sorry  Pete  died. 
This  is  the  first  letter  I  have  written.  I  would 
like  it  published  very  much.  WINIFRED  W. 


SOMERVILLE,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

I  send  a  game  that  perhaps  some  of  your  read- 
ers might  like  to  play.  Take  a  barrel  and  set  it 
about  twelve  feet  from  a  mark,  and  take  a  num- 
ber of  balls  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter ; 
then  see  how  many  of  the  balls  you  can  toss  in 
from  the  mark.  If  you  cannot  get  balls,  take 
some  stones.  We  usually  have  seven  balls,  and 
each  player  throws  them  all,  and  then  lets  the 
next  try.  CHARLES  S. 

BERWICK,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  three 
years,  and  have  two  volumes  bound.  I  am  de- 
lighted with  it.  I  like  all  the  stories  very  much. 
Mamma  and  I  can  scarcely  wait  for  Tuesday's 
mail,  because  we  know  it  will  bring  the  paper. 
I  have  often  visited  New  York  with  my  mamma, 
and  many  times  thought  I  would  come  and  see 
you.  I  have  m  >  brothers  or  sisters,  but  have  a  very 
kind  and  loving  papa  and  mamma,  who  buy  me 
a  great  many  playthings,  and  make  everything 
very  pleasant  for  me.  I  have  dolls  of  every  de- 
scription, numbering  fifteen.  If  I  knew  of  any 
little  girl  who  had  none.  I  would  gladly  give  her 
one.  I  have  also  other  pets,  including  two  nice 
little  kittens  named  Bijou  and  Sweety.  I  have 
not  much  time  for  play,  as  I  take  lessons  in  elo- 
cution and  music  ;  1  practice  one  hour  every  day. 
On  "  Children's  Day"  I  recited  a  piece  called  "  How 
the  Gates  came  Ajar"  at  our  church.  I  belong  to 
a  mission  band  called  "Mother's  Jewels";  and 
will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  will  be  nice  for  me 
to  make  to  sell  in  order  to  raise  money  to  send 
to  heathen  countries'  I  was  ten  years  old  this 
spring.  HATTIE  W.  L. 

Can  you  not  make  some  pretty  pen-wipers,  or 
dress  dolls,  for  a  little  fair?  Paper  flowers  are 
quite  salable  ;'and  iron-holders,  though  not  pret- 
ty, are  useful ;  so  are  bags  of  all  kinds. 


GHAFTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Last  Sunday  a  kitten  came  into  our  church. 
It  was  very  pretty,  and  didn't  seem  to  belong  to 
anybody,  so  I  brought  it  home.  I  have  five  other 
cats,  and  a  bird  named  Dick  ;  he  is  eight  years 
old.  I  have  two  brothers,  one  nine  and  one  sev- 
en years  old  ;  I  am  eleven.  G.  A.  E. 


QCISCY,  CALIFORNIA. 

I  live  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State,  in 
a  little  valley  which  is  surrouuded  by  the  Sierra 
Nevadas.  They  are  beautiful  mountains,  and  are 
covered  with  snow  a  large  part  of  the  year.  We 
live  in  the  country,  on  a  farm,  and  have  a  great 
many  farm  pets,  such  as  horses,  cows,  calves,  and 
chickens.  We  have  thirteen  little  calves;  they 
are  very  tame,  and  like  very  much  to  be  petted. 
We  have  a  new  house  that  is  nearly  finished.  We 
are  to  move  into  it  in  autumn.  One  of  the  front 
rooms  upstairs  is  mine ;  it  is  going  to  be  a  blue 
room,  as  that  is  my  favorite  color.  I  should  like 
very  much  to  correspond  with  a  girl  in  Leaven- 


LONG  BEACH,  NEW  YORK. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  Long  Beach,  Long 
Island?  It  is  a  sand-bar  right  out  in  the  ocean, 
near  Rockaway  Beach.  If  you  go  there  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  it  is  like  taking  a  trip  to  Eu- 
rope. You  can  see  all  the  ocean  steamers,  and  a 
great  many  sailing  boats.  We  never  have  a  day 
without  a  little  breeze,  and  sometimes  such  a 
wind  as  to  rock  the  house.  No  matter  how 
warm  the  dav  Is,  we  always  have  cool  nights. 
The  other  night,  while  at  Long  Branch  the  ther- 
mometer was  ninety-nine,  here  it  was  seventy- 
two.  We  have  splendid  bathing,  and  as  I  am 
not  at  all  afraid  of  it,  I  enjoy  it  very  much.  If 
you  don't  enjoy  bathing  and  cool  air,  you  will 
not  like  this  place,  as  we  have  no  trees  or  flow- 
ers, and  very  little  else  to  do,  but  as  I  enjoy  both, 
I  like  the.  place.  For  pets,  I  have  a  white  Java 
sparrow,  a  number  of  hens  that  all  lay  eggs,  and 
a  black  kitten—  his  name  is  Dixey,  and  he.  begs 
like  a  dog.  _  EMMA  H. 

ELLENVILLE,  NEW  YORK. 

I  live  in  the  pleasant  village  of  Ellenville,  which 
has  about  four  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  the  shawangunk  Mountains, 
and  is  quite  a  summer  resort.  I  hope  you  can 
find  time  to  come  up  here  this  summer,  for  I  think 
you  would  like  it.  I  enjoy  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE very  much.  My  favorite  stories  were  "  Nan." 
"Rolf  House,  ""Left  Behind,"  "Jo's  Opportuni- 
ty." and  "Silent  Pete,"  and  I  like  "False  Wit- 
ness" very  much  as  far  as  it  has  gone.  I  feel  so 
sorry  for  Agnes  Leigh,  and  I  hope  everything  will 
come  out  nicely  in  the  end.  I  go  to  school,  and 
am  in  the  senior  grammar  department,  and  study 
the  usual  studies.  I  am  going  to  try  the  receipt 
for  sponge-cake  which  Florence  J.  A.  sent  you, 
for  I  think  it  will  be  nice;  and  as  she  is  up  here 
visiting  this  summer,  I  can  tell  her  how  I  like  it. 

JESSIE  B.  D. 


Alice  R. :  Yes.  dear  child,  the  same  person  may 
send  several  letters  if  she  chooses.    If  one  does 


not  appear,  you  should  always  try  again.— Violet 
L.  S. :  So  you  have  a  large  garden  to  romp  in, 
and  after  such  good  examinations  you  ought 
to  romp  now  and  then.  Poor  duck,  that  was 
obliged  to  sit  on  hen's  eggs  !  No  wonder  she  dis- 
dains the  puzzling  brood,  but  Mattie  II.  is  feed- 
ing the  little  chicks,  and  thinks  they  will  thrive. 
—Two  pet  lambs,  one  apiece  for  Frnnkle  «.  R. 
and  his  sister. — The  President  may  not  be  aware 
of  it,  but  Kloise  A.  has  given  his  name  to  a  beau- 
tiful dog.  who  answers  proudly  to  Grover  Cleve- 
land.—A  cat,  a  dog,  and  a  bird  are  the  happy 
family  of  Mildred  S.,and  for  his.  Dana  Herbert  H. 
has  a  dog,  a  gopher,  and  an  alligator. — L.  G.  C.  G. : 
Thank  you,  sir. — 51.  Laura  G. :  We  often  hear 
from  Tennessee. — Minnie  G.,  of  Pennsylvania;  I 
should  like  to  see  your  pretty  town. — M.  P.  B., 
Nellie  >'.,  Bertha  X.,  and  Tutsie  S. :  Suppose  you 
four  girls  call  yourselves  a  quartette,  and  corre- 
spond with  each  other. — Itert  L. :  Have  you  sent 
every  exchange  according  to  your  ability  ? — Dear 
little  Florence  II.,  if  she  is  not  going  to  the  coun- 
try this  summer,  can  often  go,  I  hope,  to  beauti- 
ful Prospect  Park,  cross  the  great  Bridge,  enjoy 
the  cooling  breezes  of  Brighton  Beach,  and  some- 
times sail  round  the  harbor  in  the  Annex  boat. 
You  see,  Brooklyn  is  a  very  good  city  in  which  K> 
spend  the  summer. — M.  H.  W.  is  one  of  a  family 
of  nine.  Isn't  that  pleasant  ?— Laura  T.  calls  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  a  lovely  paper,  and  all  her 
household  enjoy  it.  Her  bird  sings  beautifully. 
— J. :  St.  Mary's  Free  Hospital  for  Children  is  at 
307  and  309  West  Thirty-fourth  Street.  Address 
Sister  Catharine  there.— Theo.  B.,  Lottie  V.,  Wal- 
ter T.  H.,  Ktliel  W.  (a  pony  and  a  dog  too  !).  and 
Mnud  D.  S. :  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  let- 
ters.—Willie  A. :  I  am  glad  you  are  so  pleased 
with  the  paper,  and  that  you  enjoy  gardening.— 
Lucy  X.  P. :  I  was  afraid  your  story  would  fright- 
en some  of  the  wee  tots,  and  make  them  timid 
in  the  dark,  so  I  could  not  insert  it. 

J.  J.  Levins :  "  How  to  Make  a  Canvas  Folding 
Canoe"  (with  plans)  was  published  in  No.  338  of 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  It  will  be  sent  by  mail 
on  receipt  of  live  cents. 


If  my  little  friends  will  write  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  not  on  both  sides,  and  if  they  will 
never  use  pale  ink  and  never  write  in  pencil,  they 
will  make  the  work  of  the  Postmistress  ever  so 
much  easier.  Please  remember,  my  dears,  black 
ink,  no  flourishes,  and  one  side  only  of  the  paper. 


PUZZLES  FUOM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

THREE  EASY  SQUARES. 

1.— 1.  A  fragment.  2.  A  unit.  3.  A  precious 
stone. 

2.— 1.  An  animal.    2.  A  verb.    3.  A  beverage. 

3.— 1.  A  trifle.  2.  A  girl's  name.  3.  The  title  of 
a  popular  story.  ABBIE  B.  LEONARD. 


No.  2. 

PROGRESSIVE  TRIANGLE. 

1.  A  letter.  2.  A  parent.  3.  A  confederate  in 
crime.  4.  To  become  insipid.  5.  Among  Romans, 
a  large  upper  robe  worn  by  ladies.  6.  The  Gre- 
cian goddess  of  wisdom.  ODELL  CYCLONE. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  350 

No.  1.— Starch  (hat,  car,  star,  cats,  tars,  chat, 
arch,  cast,  chart,  cart,  carp,  rats). 

No.  2.— Wordsworth.  Landor.  Browning.  Howe. 
Southey.    Read. 

No.  3.-  P 

BAA 

PANSY 

ASH 

Y 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Jennie  W.  Dodson,  Jessie  B.  D  ,  Richard  W., 
Fannie  Evans.  Franklin.  Jan.,  Ida  Diamond.  Cor- 
lies  Morgan,  Edith  Claflin,  Mary  B.  Wells.  Anna 
Claflin,  Maggie  and  Maimie  Brown,  Cockade  City, 
Jay  Altch.  Jumbo.  C.  H.  Furstenberg.  Minnie  Wil- 
liamson. Beatrice  Atkin.  Emma  L..  Anna  F.  and 
Robert  H.  Mailer.  Adelaide  Claflin.  Wm.  E.  Stark, 
Odell  Cyclone.  Hattie  A.  Hale.  Harry  Howard 
Hemstreet,  Alice  W.  Tallant.  Alice  W.  P..  Nellie 
Mason.  Edna  Grimes,  Polly  Penrose,  Clara  L. 
Thompson.  M  H.,  A.  S. H.,  Clifford  Sherman.  Bet- 
sey Bobbitt,  Russell  W.,  Eloise  Holland,  Katero, 
Anna  Miller,  Nancy  Lee,  and  Marshall. 


[For  EXCHANGES,  see  3d  and  M  pages  of  cover.} 
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A  QUEER  COUPLE. 

WHO  would  ever  imagine  that  a  devoted  friendship  could 
exist  between  a  goose  and  a  cow  ?  Yet  there  was  such  a 
-one  once,  for  I  have  it  on  good  authority.  Moreover,  that  goose 
behaved  just  as  I  have  seeu  some  little  human  geese  do;  it 
thought  iiself  the  most  powerful  and  important  thing  in  the 
world,  anil  ruled  poor  old  obedient,  do wn-trodden  Mooly  just  as 
1  li,i\  c  si'i'ii  you  order  about  Tim,  or  Bridget,  or  big  brother  John, 
and  even  grandpa  aud  grandma,  as  if  they  were  not  three  or  four 
timrs  as  big  as  yourselves,  and  could  not  double  you  up  and  put 
you  in  I  In  ir  pockets  auy  time  they  liked — that  is  to  say,  if  their 
porki'ts  were  big  enough. 

Well.  Monly  really  did  not  dare  say  that  her  soul  was  her  own. 
Goosie  took  full  charge  of  her.  Every  morning  she  led  the  way 
to  pasture,  aud  Mooly  followed.  At  night  she  simply  reversed 


the  operation,  marching  in 
advance  like  a  leader  of  cav- 
alry. If  Mddly  dared  to  linger 
on  the  way,  she  admonished 
her  with  furious  pecks  and 
much  hissing  and  scoldiug. 
When,  iu  good  time,  a  little 
calf  appeared,  the  poor  thing 
suffered  much,  as  the  goose 
could  scarcely  restrain  her 
jealousy  long  enough  to  let 
the  new-comer  get  its  food. 
As  to  milking-time,  there  was 
only  one  particular  maid  that 
was  allowed  to  come  near 
Mooly  at  all. 

It  was  quite  dreadful  to  be 
the  object  of  so  much  affec- 
tion, so  ardently  expressed, 
and  poor  Mooly  might  have 
suffered  greatly  in  the  end 
had  not  the  poor  goose  met 
with  a  most  untimely  fate. 
No  one  of  us  could  ever  rind 
out  how  it  happened,  but  one 
day  the  goose  was  found  in 
the  barn-yard  with  a  broken 
neck.  How  had  it  happened  ? 
Who  had  done  it  f  > 

Perhaps  the  milkmaid  want- 
ed to  go  away  to  get  married, 
and  so  she  put  an  end  to  the 
bird,  that  she  might  take  a 
holiday.  Or  perhaps  the  poor 
goose  killed  herself  because 
Mooly  was  indifferent  to  her? 
or  did  the  cow,  rinding  such 

constraint  unendurable,  give  way  to  a  fit  of  indignation,  and 
kill  her  feathered  adorer?     We  can  never  know. 


LITTLE  WEATHER-WISE. 

BY  GEORGE  COOPER. 

ROSY  little  Dimplecheeks 
Came  panting  in  from  play, 
Tired  out  aud  sleepy  tnn. 
'Twas  such  a  scorching  day. 

On  my  knee  she  dozed  awhile. 
Then  said,  as  up  she  looked, 

"Folks  called  winter  weather  raw; 
I  think  this  must  be  cookul." 
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"Of  course  you're  a 
particular  friend  of  his," 
said  Dave,  as  if  that  ac- 
counted for  Lanse's  lack 
of  logic. 

"I  shouldn't  be  if  I 
thought  he  had  done 
anything  crooked  about 
this."  And  Lanse's  very 
freckles  seemed  to  ra- 
diate indignation  at  the 
thought.  What  was 
friendship  to  him  com- 
pared to  the  honor  of 
the  club  ? 

' '  He  comes  down  here 
this  morning,  the  very 
day  before  the  race," 
continued  Dave,  "with 
his  arm  all  bandaged  up 
and  in  a  sling,  and  he 


THE  NONANTICOOK  BOAT  CLUB  VERSUS 
JOHNNY  MAXWELL. 

BY  SOPHIE  SWETT. 

"  T'VE  always  thought  as  much  as  any  of  you  that 
JL  Johnny  Maxwell  was  a  square  fellow,  but  I  must  say 
"this  looks  queer."  Dave  Prescott  emphasized  this  remark 
by  significant  head-shakings.  "  If  he  was  going  to  hurt 
liis  arm,  why  couldn't  he  do  it  a  week  ago,  when  there 
would  have  been  time  to  get  somebody  into  training  to 
take  his  place  as  stroke  oar  ?" 

There  was  a  general  murmur  of  assent  to  this  as  a  tell- 
ing proposition,  although  Lanse  Trevor  did  protest  some- 
what faintly,  "  A  fellow  can't  hurt  himself  just  when  he 
wants  to,  you  know." 


doesn't  say  what  has  hap- 
pened to  it.  only  that  he 
can't  row,  and  can't  Ben 
Burbeck  take  his  place? 
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Ain  hotly  knows  that  would  be  giving  the  race  to  the  Rob 

ited  assent  was  expressed  all  around  the  group. 

"  Wli.v  wasn't  he  elected  president  again  ?"  Dave  went 
on  impressively.  "  Because  he  was  known  to  be  too  in- 
timate with  Gus  Freeland,  the  president  of  the  Rob  Roys. 
Hi-  sister  is  a  friend  of  the  Freeland  girls,  and  his  cousin. 
Tasie  Schuyler,  from  New  York,  an  awfully  stylish  girl, 
with  bangs  and  bangles  and  things,  is  visiting  there.  And 
that  isn't  all"  (Dave,  like  a  skilful  lawyer,  led  gradually 
up  to  his  strongest  argument) :  "  I  heard  this  morning  that 
In-  was  going  on  a  cruise  in  the  PhilopenaF 

The  I'll  ilopcna  was  a  famous  yacht  owned  by  Gus  Free- 
1  ami's  father.  There  wasn't  a  boy  in  Nonanticook  whu 
didn't  regard  a  sail  on  board  her  as  a  privilege  almost  be- 
yond price. 

"He  /ION  sold  the  race/"  said  Dolly  Treat,  thrusting 
his  hands  into  his  pockets  with  gloomy  conviction. 

A  silence  "as  deep  as  a  groan"  followed  these  awful 
words  of  Dolly's.  It  was  broken  at  length  by  Lanse  Tre- 
vor, who  said"  "I  don't  believe  Johnny  Maxwell  would 
do  such  a  thing." 

But  Lanse  didn't  say  it  as  he  could  say  things  when  he 
was  really  aroused.  Johnny  wouldn't  tell  even  him 
(Lanse),  his  great  friend,  what  had  happened  to  his  arm, 
and  he  did  seem  to  treat  very  lightly  the  appalling  pros- 
pect of  the  Nonanticooks  being  beaten  by  the  Rob  Roys. 
He  knew  Ben  Burbeck  was  the  only  boy  in  the  club  who 
was  used  to  rowing  stroke,  and  Ben— well,  he  could  row, 
but  he  was  the  kind  of  boy  who  never  seems  to  succeed; 
if  they  ever  tried  to  show  off  a  bit,  he  went  to  catching 
crabs,  and  he  would  run  upon  rocks  where  rocks  had 
never  been  known  before;  he  would  be  sure  to  "foul," 
or  do  something  to  lose  the  race.  It  would  have  been 
bad  enough  for  Johnny  to  be  so  careless  as  to  hurt  his 
arm  at  such  a  time,  but  to  refuse  all  explanation  of  the 
cause !— Lanse  felt  that  he  could  not  conscientiously  stand 
up  for  his  dearest  friend  under  such  circumstances. 

Lanse's  opinion  had  great  weight  in  the  club,  not  only 
because  he  was  the  son  of  Judge  Trevor,  the  wealthiest 
and  most  influential  man  in  the  town,  but  because  he  was 
known  to  be  "square,"  which  meant  honorable  and  truth- 
ful, and  indeed  embraced  almost  all  the  virtues  in  Nonan- 
ticook vernacular.  Lanse  had  a  brother  who  was  just  the 
opposite  of  "square."  Dick  Trevor  was  a  sore  trial  and 
disgrace  to  his  parents;  he  would  associate  with  the  East 
End  boys,  "  roughs"  who  were  the  terror  of  the  town,  and 
his  father  was  constantly  threatening  to  send  him  to  the  re- 
form school.  Dick  had  tried  in  vain  to  become  a  member 
of  the  boat  club;  that  organization  was  very  particular 
about  the  morals  of  its  members.  Perhaps  the  contrast 
between  Dick  and  himself  made  Lanse  more  conscious  of 
his  virtues  than  he  would  otherwise  have  been,  and  this 
consciousness  made  him  somewhat  lacking  in  charity  to- 
ward evil-doers.  He  was  "too  hard  on  Dick,"  some  of 
the  boys  thought,  and  now  it  was  evident  that  he  was  not 
going  to  manifest  much  charity  toward  his  best  friend, 
Johnny  Maxwell.  Most  of  the  boys  had  already  decided 
that  Johnny  was  a  traitor;  but  there  were  a  few  weaker 
spirits  ready  to  follow  wherever  President  Lansing  Trevor 
led.  and  a  few  more  generous  ones  who  wanted  sorely  to 
believe  that  Johnny  had  done  nothing  dishonorable. 

"I  don't  believe  that  he  would  do  such  a  thing,"  re- 
peated Lanse.  "But  if  he  did,  he  must  be  expelled." 

There  was  a  gasp  of  astonishment.  Nobody  had  been 
prepared  for  such  a  summary  measure,  not  even  Dave 

-cott.  And  yet  treason  deserved  nothing  less. 
The  Nonanticook  had  had  a  hard  struggle  for  existence  : 
its  members  were  younger  than  those  of  any  other  club 
on  the  North  Shore,  and  some  of  them  had  not  a  large 
supply  of  pocket-money;  they  had  been  forced  t<>  turn 
their  backs  on  the  charms  of  base-ball  and  bicycling,  upon 
the  tempting  displays  in  Lollipop's  shop  windows  in  the 


village,  and  to  hear  themselves  called  "mean"  at  Christ- 
mas-time and  holiday  spreads.  Now  they  owned  somo 
well-built  boats  and  a  trim  and  tasteful  little  boat-house, 
and  they  could  beat  "anything  of  their  size";  and  they 
had  only  once  been  beaten  by  the  Rob  Roys  of  Flingham  — 
hoys  who  were  two  or  three  years  older  than  they  on  an 
average. 

"I  move  we  call  a  meeting  at  once,"  said  Lanse,  "to 
decide  what  we  shall  do  for  a  stroke  oar  in  to-morrow's 
rare,  and  to  give  Johnny  a  chance  to  defend  himself." 

This  was  agreed  upon,  and  Phonsy  Chubbs,  the  secre- 
tary, was  deputed  to  write  a  note  to  Johnny  Maxwell  ask- 
ing him  to  "  present  himself  before  a  meeting  of  the  club 
in  the  boat-house  at  1  P.JI.,  and  further  explain  the  cause 
which  had  led  to  his  failing  the  club  in  its  emergency." 
The  tone  of  the  communication  had  originally  been  much 
loftier,  for  Secretary  Chubbs  was  possessed  of  rhetorical 
abilities  which  he  liked  to  display,  but  it  had  been  sharp- 
ened down  by  the  frank  criticism  of  the  other  members  to 
its  present  business-like  form. 

Only  one  member  objected  to  it  now,  and  that  was  little 
Tom  Wingate,  famous  only  as  a  champion  "  leap-frogger," 
and  of  no  particular  consequence  otherwise.  "  I  say,  let's 
just  go  and  ask  him  what's  the  matter,  without  such  a  fuss. 
That  letter  is  enough  to  make  a  fellow  mad." 

But  no  notice  was  taken  of  little  Tom,  the  note  was 
sent,  and  at  five  minutes  past  one,  just  as  the  meeting  was 
proceeding  to  business,  Johnny  Maxwell  appeared  in  the 
doorway,  looking  somewhat  pale,  and  with  his  arm  in  a 
sling. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  further  explanation," 
he  said,  in  an  informal  manner  which  was  not  thought  to 
be  altogether  respectful  to  the  club.  "I  told  you  that  I 
had  hurt  my  arm  so  I  couldn't  row,  and  that  I  didn't  care 
to  tell  anybody  how  it  happened.  And  I  haven't  anything 
more  to  say  about  it."  There  was  a  slight  quiver  in  John- 
ny's voice,  although  he  looked  very  firm  ;  his  mouth  seem- 
ed little  more  than  a  straight  line  when  he  closed  it,  and 
his  eyes  wandered  around  the  group  as  if  in  search  of 
some  sympathetic  face. 

"You  know,  Maxwell,  we  can't  help  thinking  it  looks 
rather  queer,"  said  Dave  Prescott,  who  was  nothing  if  not 
a  ready  spokesman. 

"You're  at  liberty  to  think  just  what  you  please,"  said 
Johnny,  and  turned  and  walked  away. 

There  was  dead  silence  for  a  moment.  Then,  "I  move 
that  John  Q.  Maxwell  be  expelled  from  this  club,"  said 
President  Lanse,  in  an  awful  voice. 

"  I  think,  you  know,  that  we'd  better  attend  to  the  race 
first,"  piped  up  little  Tom  Wingate.  "  \Ye  can  expel  a 
fellow  any  day,  but  wTe  haven't  much  time  to  keep  the  Rob 
Roys  from  beating  us." 

This  was  recognized  by  the  club  as  sound  sense,  al- 
though it  was  only  little  Tom  Wingate  who  uttered  it, 
and  the  meeting  immediately  proceeded  to  the  business  of 
providing  a  stroke  oar  for  the  next  day's  race. 

Ben  Burbeck  being  present,  some  hesitation  was  at  first 
shown  in  discussing  his  fitness  for  the  place,  but  it  was  not 
long  before  the  meeting  lost  both  its  formality  and  its  po- 
liteness, and  Ben  Burbeck's  ears  were  assailed  by  noisy 
and  confused  demands  as  to  whether.he  thought  he  could 
keep  from  starting  before  the  word  "Go,"  and  discovering 
rocks,  etc.,  all  of  which  did  not  tend  to  allay  Ben's  nervous- 
ness, the  real  cause  of  his  "  uiiluckiness."  Phonsy  Chubbs 
manifested  some  ambition  to  try  his  hand  at  the  stroke,  but 
Ben's  experience  and  superior  muscle  carried  the  day. 

Every  member  of  the  club  looked  forward  to  the  race 
with  a  terrible  doubt  and  fear,  very  different  from  the 
calm  assurance  they  had  felt  when  Johnny  was  to  be  the 
stroke;  for  the  Rob  Roys  had  not  a  "man"  who  was  a 
match  for  Johnny. 

"We'll  have  to  attend  to  Maxwell's  case  as  soon  as  the 
race  is  over,"  said  the  president,  as  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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Loii  Herrick  was  examining  one  of  the  boats,  and  tak- 
ing down  from  the  wall  a  flag  which  his  sister  was  going 
to  mend,  when  lie  suddenly  uttered  a  cry  that  hushed  all 
the  other  boys.  The  moving  of  the  boat  and  the  drawing 
aside  of  the  flag  had  exposed  smoke-stained  walls  and 
burnt  and  crumbling  planks  drenched  with  water.  "  This 
boat-house  has  been  set  on  fire!"  cried  Lou. 

There  was  a  Babel  of  wrath  and  dismay.  Lanse  for  a 
moment  was  silent,  then  his  voice  rang  out  above  all  the 
others.  "  Johnny  Maxwell's  hurt  is  a  burn"  he  said. 

"  He  might  have  got  it  putting  out  the  fire,  if  it  is," 
piped  little  Tom  Wingate's  voice,  breaking  an  impressive 
silence  that  followed  Lanse's  speech. 

The  boys  were  eagerly  examining  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
aster. 

"Here's  where  the  fire  caught,  and  the  floor  was  satu- 
rated with  oil,''  said  Lon  Herrick.  "  Somebody  must  have 
worked  to  put  it  out." 

"  Perhaps  that  was  Johnny  Max  well, "  said  Tom  Wingate. 

"If  he  did,  and  won't  tell  of  it,  then  he  is  trying  to 
screen  some  of  those  Rob  Roys,''  said  Lanse. 

"  Do  you  suppose  any  of  them  would  be  bad  enough  to 
do  it  ?"  said  Lon  Herrick. 

"  I  don't  know  who  else  would  want  to  do  it.  Anyway, 
we  have  a  right  to  know  all  that  Johnny  Maxwell  knows 
about  it;  and  if  he  refuses  to  tell,  he  is  a  traitor,  and  I 
move  that  wre  expel  him  without  delay." 

And  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  Secretary  Chubbs 
was  deputed  to  write  a  communication  which  informed 
Johnny,  with  great  pomposity  of  diction,  that  he  was  no 
longer  a  member  of  the  club.  There  was  but  one  dis- 
senting voice,  and  that  was  the  voice  of  little  Tom  Win- 
gate. 

As  the  boys  left  the  boat-house  and  walked  along  the 
village  street,  Johnny  Maxwell  came  hurrying  toward 
them. 

"I've  seen  Gus  Freeland,"  he  said,  eagerly,  although 
not  without  some  embarrassment,  "and  he  says  he  thinks 
the  Rob  Roys  will  be  willing  to  postpone  the  race  for  two 
weeks,  and  the  doctor  says  I  can  row  by  that  time." 

"  We  want  to  know  first  who  set  fire  to  the  boat-house," 
said  Lanse,  severely. 

"  If  /know  anything  about  it,  I  sha'n't  tell,"  said  John- 
ny, firmly,  but  growing  very  red  in  the  face,  "except  that 
I  think  the  damage  will  be  paid  for." 

"  We  don't  care  so  much  about  the  damage,  but  we  don't 
want  to  harbor  traitors,"  said  Laiise,  losing  his  temper. 

"You'd  better  give  him  the  paper,"  said  Dave  Prescott 
to  Phonsy  Chubbs. 

Johnny  opened  the  sealed  envelop  which  Secretary 
Chubbs  gave  him,  and  turned  quickly  away  so  the  boys 
could  not  see  his  face;  but  they  saw  a  little  whirlwind  of 
white  scraps,  and  knew  that  he  had  scornfully  torn  up 
the  carefully  prepared  notice  of  his  expulsion. 

"  I  almost  think  we'd  better  have  made  it  up  with  him," 
said  Lon  Herrick.  "  It's  awful  to  think  of  that  race!" 

It  was  truly  awful  when  the  race  came  off,  for  poor  Ben 
Burbeck  lost  his  head  at  a  critical  moment,  and  "fouled" 
so  dreadfully  that  the  race  was  declared  "off." 

"I  don't  suppose  we  shall  ever  have  a  stroke 'to  fill 
Johnny  Maxwell's  place,"  said  Lou  Herrick,  disconsolate- 
ly, at  the  regular  Wednesday  evening  meeting  of  the  club. 
The  general  tone  of  the  meeting  was  somewhat  despond- 
ent; there  was  beginning  to  be  a  reaction  in  Johnny's  fa- 
vor, and  the  leaders  in  his  expulsion  were  blamed  more 
or  less  openly. 

"  You'd  be  glad  you  didn't  have  him  if  you  had  heard 
what  I  have,"  said  Dave  Prescott,  coming  in  almost  breath- 
less. Dave  had  a  way  of  picking  up  news ;  he  had  al- 
ways "heard  something."  "You  know  old  Whittaker's 
cigar  and  candy  shop  at  Flingham  Point  was  broken  into 
last  Thursday  night—  Thursday  night,  mind  you!  Well, 
the  old  man  came  near  catching  the  burglars  as  they  were 


getting  out  of  a  window.  He  says  he  knows  they  were 
Nonanticook  boys,  and  boys  that  nobody  imidd  think  such 
a  filing  of.  And  he  hit  one  of  them  an  awful  whack  with 
his  cane  on  the  arm.  and  he  is  looking  for  a  NonanticooTc 
boy  who  has  been  carrying  his  arm  in  a  sling  since  last 
Thursday  night  T 

"Oh,  now,  that's  going  too  far!  Johnny  Maxwell 
wasn't  the  boy,"  cried  several  voices. 

"  Harry  Gooding  slept  with  Johnny  that  night,  and  he 
woke  about  four  o'clock,  and  found  Johnny  gone.  He 
didn't  come  back  till  almost  eight  o'clock,  Harry  says,  and 
then  he  could  hardly  stand,  and  was  as  white  as  a  sheet, 
and  had  his  arm  bandaged,  and  he  wouldn't  tell  Harry 
where  he  had  been." 

"I  don't  really  think  Johnny  Maxwell  ever  did  such  a 
thing  as  that,"  said  Lanse,  slowly  ;  "  but  this  club  has  al- 
ways been  very  particular;  we  couldn't  consider  a  boy  a 
member  who  had  laid  himself  liable  to  such  suspicions, 
and  refused  all  explanation." 

The  meeting  was  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  an- 
other breathless  belated  member.  It  was  little  Tom  WTin- 
gate,  and  he  drew  after  him  a  tall,  slouching,  somewhat 
reluctant  boy,  as  a  little  puffing  tug  draws  a  steamer. 

"Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  you'll  please  listen  to 
a  few  remarks  from  Mr.  Richard  Trevor,"  panted  Tom. 

"Dick!"  exclaimed  Lanse,  flushing  to  the  roots  of  his 
hair  (Lanse  was  terribly  ashamed  of  his  brother  Dick). 

Dick  surveyed  the  toes  of  his  shoes  with  intense  inter- 
est, then,  being  vigorously  nudged  by  Tom  Wingate,  he 
began:  "Mr.  President  and — and  all  you  other  fellows,  it 
wasn't  Johnny  Maxwell  that  old  Whittaker  caught  steal- 
ing his  candy  and  cigars,  'cause  'twas  me.  And  it  wasn't 
Johnny  Maxwell  that  set  this  boat-house  on  fire,  'cause 
that  was  me.  He  put  it  out,  and  put  me  out,  or  I  shouldn't 
be  alive  now.  I  came  in  here  after  I'd  been  down  to 
Flingham  Point;  got  in  through  the  window,  because  I 
didn't  dare  to  go  home;  and  I  knocked  over  my  lantern 
and  spilled  the  oil,  and  then  I  suppose  I  threw  a  burning 
match  down  that  I'd  lighted  to  find  a  soft  place  to  sleep. 
I  woke  almost  suffocated  with  smoke,  and  with  my  clothes 
on  fire.  Johnny  Maxwell  was  pulling  me  out  into  the 
air.  He  was  so  anxious  about  the  race  that  he  had  come 
down  as  soon  as  'twas  light  to  look  after  things.  He 
worked  like  a  major  putting  that  fire  out.  I  couldn't  do 
much,  'cause  old  Whittaker  had  given  my  right  arm  a 
whack.  I  knew  that  if  it  came  out  that  I  wasn't  at  home 
that  night,  I  should  be  arrested  for  the  robbery,  and  'twould 
kill  my  mother,  and  I  begged  Johnny  not  to  tell,  and  I 
promised  him  I'd  never  go  with  those  East  End  fellows 
again,  nor  drink  nor  smoke  till  I  was  twenty-one.  He 
made  me  sign  a  paper,  and  I'm  going  to  keep  it." 

Dick  held  up  his  head  as  not  one  of  them  had  ever  seen 
him.  "  I've  been  threatened  and  coaxed  and  everything, 
but  nothing  ever  seemed  to  come  across  my  feelings  like 
Johnny  Maxwell's  bearing  all  that  blame  for  me.  But  I 
don't  know  as  I  should  have  had  the  courage  to  come  here 
and  tell  of  it  if  Tom  Wingate  hadn't  made  me.  And  I've 
got  one  thing  more  to  say:  I  used  to  want  to  belong  to 
this  club,  but — well,  I've  been  a  pretty  mean  fellow  myself 
— but  I  don't  want  to  now." 

The  Nonauticook  Boat  Club  as  a  whole  seemed  ashamed 
of  itself.  Its  dignified  president  looked  abject  and  its 
spokesman  was  dumb.  The  meeting  seemed  about  to 
break  up  in  a  kind  of  confused  dismay,  when  Johnny 
Maxwell  appeared,  having  been  previously  told  by  Tom 
Wingate  that  his  presence  would  be  desired. 

"We  don't  know  what  to  say,  Johnny,  we  feel  so  aw- 
fully— cheap,"  said  the  president,  huskily. 

"Oh,  don't  say  anything  about  that,"  said  Johnny, 
lightly,  although  there  was  a  quiver  in  his  voice.  "  I  sup- 
pose it  was  provoking  for  me  not  to  tell.  What  we've 
got  to  attend  to  is  beating  the  Rob  Roys  next  week — 
handsomely." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
FANNY'S  CONFESSION. 

FANNY  and  Louise  hud  thoroughly  enjoyed  lunching 
in  the  beautiful  dining-room  with  Mrs.  Mostyn.  The 
dainty  luxuries  of  the  tal.le,  the  perfect  attendance  of  old 
1'arker.  the  whole  air  of  hospitality,  good-breeding,  and 
In  nut-  comfort  impressed  Fanny  in  a  \vay  she  could  scarce- 
ly define.  Louise  accepted  everything  more  quietly,  and 
in  s,,i in-  ways— a  different  point  of  view.  To  her 
i ned  almost  enough  to  encounter  Mrs.  Mostyn's  gen- 
tle, compaginate  L'u/e.  to  be  conscious  that  the  old  lady's 
voice  was  very  tender  when  she  spoke  to  her,  and  to  feel 
the  pressure  of  the  kind  hand  in  hers,  when,  after  luncheon, 
ii  ,  were  waiting  for  the  carriage.  All  the  rest  seemed 
onK  a  luxurious  setting  for  these  pleasures,  something 
which  kindled  the  warmth  they  produced  in  Louise's  often 
lonely  little  heart;  but  Fanny  mingled  everything  in  a 
more  confused  and  rapturous  manner.  She  was  almost 
too  excited  liv  her  delight  in  being  Mrs.  Mostyn's  guest  to 
mind  what  was  before  her,  and  as  they  drove  first  to  Dr. 
onV  sh.-  could  scarcely  realize  that  she  had  anything 
•  I- to  apologize  for.  Guy  accompanied  them, 
and  while  Mrs.  Mostyn  made  the  young  people  under- 
stand the  importance  of  their  errand,  she  also  managed 
her  words  of  counsel  and  reproof  so  they  should  not  feel 
too  ileepiy  a  sense  of  humiliation.  The  main  point  wa>  to 
set  the  go:sMp  at  rest,  andoii  entering  Mrs.  Clinton's  pretty 
drawing-room  and  being  warmly  received,  the  old  lady 
rushed  at  once  into  the  reason  of  her  visit. 
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"Mrs.  Clinton,"  she  said,  quickly,  holding  the  hand  of 
the  Doctor's  wife  in  hers,  while  Guy  and  the  two  girls 
hung  back  a  little,  "we  have  come  here  on  what  you 
may  think  a  strange  errand.  It  appears  that  a  yoiinic 
friend  of  mine  named  Agnes  Leigh  came  to  Halcom  this 
past  summer  hoping  to  find  me  at  home,  and  to  seek  some 
employment  suited  to  her  years.  If  I  had  been  in  Amer- 
ica, she  would  have  had  all  the  care  and  protection  my 
home  and  my  love  could  give,  and  if  I  find  her  now.  as  I 
hope  I  will,  they  shall  be  hers.  It  appears  that  some  fool- 
ish talk  was  started  about  her,  beginning,  as  I  understand 
it,  here  in  your  parlor." 

Guy  moved  forward  and  said,  hurriedly:  "The  night 
of  the  party,  when  Agnes  Leigh  played  the  violin.  Don't 
you  remember,  Mrs.  Clinton?  Please,  aunt,  let  me  say 
that  I  was  mean  enough  to  wonder  about  her.  and  laugh 
at  her  being  here  all  alone,  and  at  her  playing." 

"You  laughed  because  I  made  you,"  said  Fanny,  roused 
to  a  spirit  of  actual  remorse  as  the  evening  in  question 
came  back  to  her,  and  with  her  eyes  on  the  piano  at  the 
distant  end  of  the  room,  she  could  see  Agnes's  slim  little 
figure  in  the  shabby  green  dress,  and  hear  once  again  tin- 
strains  of  the  delicious  cavatina  which  she  had  played  so 
well.  "Mrs.  Clinton,"  she  added,  moving  nearer  to  the 
two  older  ladies,  and  speaking  very  eagerly,  "I  think  I 
was  the  one  who  started  the  talk  about  Agnes  that  evening, 
and  really  and  truly,  when  I  come  to  think  of  it.  I  did  not 
know  anything  about  her.  It  all  seemed  sort  of  queer, 
you  know,  that  a  mere  child  like  that  should  be  here  all 
by  herself,  and  playing  the  fiddle  too,  and  that  there  must 
be  a  mystery.  I  don't  remember  what  I  said,  but  I  am 
quite  sure  I  w-as  the  first." 

Fanny's  face  flushed,  half  with  mortification,  half  em- 
barrassment, and  with  perhaps  just  a  touch  of  satisfaction 
in  the  sense  that  she  had  acquitted  herself  well. 

She  knew  that  Mrs.  Mostyn  was  pleased,  and  it  touched 
the  girl's  heart.  Mrs.  Clinton  had  not  been  a  physician's 
wife  for  twenty  years  without  learning  to  be  ready  with 
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hei1  sympathy,  and  to  be  tolerant  of  mistaken  judgment. 
She  held  her  hand  out  to  Guy  and  Fanny. 

' '  And  we  were  to  blame  too, "  she  said,  warmly.  ' '  How 
easily  we  allowed  ourselves  to  become  prejudiced  is  shown 
by  the  fact'' — she  laughed  a  little — "  that  little  Fanny  Pier- 
son  here  was  able  to  start  such  a  ball  rolling.  Not  that 
I  want  to  disparage  your  youth,  my  dear;  but  when  you 
come  to  think  of  it,  it  was  very  absurd." 

Mrs.  Clinton  seemed  to  regard  it  in  the  light  of  a  joke, 
and  Mrs.  Mostyn  quickly  interposed:  "Fortunately  it  may 
turn  out  to  be  only  amusing.  But,  Mrs.  Clinton.  I  have 
lost  sight  of  poor  Agnes — I  can  find  no  clew  to  her  where- 
abouts, just  owing  to  this — amusing — mistake  about  her, 
and  now  I  do  want  every  one  to  remember  whatever  they 
can  about  the  last  seen  of  her,  and  help  me  to  trace  the 
child  of  one  who  might  have  been  my  own  daughter." 

The  whole  Clinton  household,  Dick  foremost  ia  his 
readiness  to  serve  Mrs. 
Mostyn,  was  roused  to  sym- 
pathetic effort.  From  the 
Clintons'  Mrs.  Mostyn  and 
her  young  friends  drove  to 
the  Elands',  the  Macys',  and 
the  Lewises',  where  discus- 
sions somewhat  similar  to 
the  first  were  repeated,  and 
before  night  had  fallen  the 
tide  in  Agnes's  favor  was 
turned  far  more  decidedly 
than  it  had  ever  been  against 
her,  and  Mrs.  Lewis,  com- 
paring notes  with  the  Doc- 
tor's wife,  declared  that 
henceforward,  whenever  she 
wanted  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  anything,  she  would  fol- 
low Mrs.  Mostyn's  example. 

"Nothing  like  finding 
out  the  beginning  of  any 
such  mischief  -  making," 
said  Kate's  mother,  apolo- 
getically. ' '  When  we  came 
to  talk  it  over,  Fanny  Pier- 
son  reminded  me  that  she 
had  spoken  to  my  Kitty 
first,  and  that  it  was  my 
overhearing  part  of  the  con- 
versation, which  prejudiced 
me.  There  really  is  nothing 
like  going  straight  to  the 
bottom  of  gossip  to  find  out 
•what  it  is  really  worth." 

And  Mrs.  Bland  in  her 
husband's  study  cried  soft- 
ly, thinking  how  easily  she 
had  been  made  to  think 
hardly  of  the  poor  child, 
who,  for  all  they  knew, 
might  now  be  starving  and 
alone  in  some  great  city. 

Mr.  Eland's  sermon  on 
the  text,  "Comfort  ye  one 
another,"  was,  I  think,  due 
in  part  to  this  afternoon's 
experience,  and  some  of  the 
things  he  had  heard  Mrs. 
Mostyn  say.  At  least  many 
of  his  hearers  believed  that 
it  was  so,  and  he  himself 
went  home  wishing  that  he 
and  his  wife  could  be  among 
the  first  to  welcome  Agnes 
back  again. 


But  Mrs.  Mostyn  and  Guy,  sitting  in  the  library  at 
Brier  Lawn,  were  not  as  sure  as  they  had  been  that  the  day 
would  come  when  they  would  welcome  the  poor  little 
stranger  so  inhospitably  and  cruelly  driven  from  their 
gates. 

Mrs.  Mostyn  had  telegraphed  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  Dorefield  prison,  and  learned  that  Herman  Leigh  was 
dead. 

"  All  that  we  can  do  now,  Guy,  is  to  go  to  Boston  and 
see  Mrs.  Robertson,  and  perhaps  find  some  clew  to  the 
poor  child's  whereabouts."  Guy  turned  from  the  window, 
where  he  had  been  watching  the  hurrying  snow-flakes  as 
they  whitened  the  lawn  under  the  old  elm-trees. 

"But,  Aunt  Eunice,"  the  boy  exclaimed,  "perhaps  she 
is  cold  and  hungry  now  somewhere,  and  what  if  we  should 
never  find  her  ?" 

"The  widow  and  the  fatherless!''  quoted  Mrs.  Mostyn. 
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;  us  be  hopeful,  Guy;  remember  that  it  is  for  such 
iese  He  has  promised  us  His  succor.     The  poor  little 
ii  lamb!     We  can  only  pray  that  somewhere  on  this 
:  He  is  tempering  the  wind  for  her." 
I ',ut  at  that  moment  Agnes  was  alone  in  her  little  a 
room,  looking  out  on  the  same  snow-storm,  and  womler- 
mn-  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  her  to  take  Jennie 
AJger's  part  the  following  night.     Could  she  stand  about 
in  Those  draughty  passages  behind  the  scenes?    Could  she 
rush  out  with  the  troupe  of  fairies,  and  sing  the  two  verses 
which  Sarah  had  been  going  over  and  over  again  with 
her       Her  head  ached  feverishly,  and  there  was  a  queer, 
tightening  sort  of  pain  all  the  time  in  her  side. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


CANOE  "TALKS." 

BY  THE  COMMODORE  OF  THE  NEW  YORK.  CANOE  CLUB. 


II.— PADDLES  AND  UPSETS. 

BKT \VEEN  the  date  of  the  first  "canoe  talk"  and  the 
time  appointed  for  the  second,  the  Archer  boys  thought 
of  little  else.  They  carefully  studied  their  note-books,  and 
explained  all  that  Mr.  Russell  had  told  them  to  their  fa- 
ther and  mother.  As  a  result,  it  was  decided  that  Ben,  be- 
ing the  eldest,  should  have  a  "  Nautilus"  canoe  all  to  him- 
self, and  that,  for  this  summer  at  least,  Aleck  and  Bob 
should  have  a  "  Peterhoro' ''  between  them. 

Promptly  at  four  o'clock  on  Monday  afternoon  they 
presented  themselves  at  the  club-house,  -where  they  found 
Mr.  Russell,  clad  in  bathing  costume,  awaiting  them.  He 
fully  approved  of  the  family  decision  regarding  the  style 
of  canoes  they  should  get,  and  said  that  their  present 
"talk"  should  be  illustrated  by  the  practical  workings  of 
two  canoes  exactly  similar  to  those  they  proposed  to  have. 

"To  begin  with, "said  he,  "can  you  all  swim?" 

"Of  course  we  can,"  answered  all  three,  a  little  scorn- 
fully. 

"  Well,  I've  seen  boys  who  couldn't,"  said  Mr.  Russell, 
"and  am  very  glad  that  you  can,  for  the  first  step  toward 
becoming  a  canoeist  is  to  know  how  to  swim.  Now  get 
into  these  bathing  suits  as  quickly  as  you  can,  while  I  lift 
the  canoes  out." 

When  the  boys  came  out  from  the  dressing-room,  they 
found  lying  on  the  float  in  front  of  the  canoe-house  three 
canoes — a  "  Nautilus,"  a  "Peterboro',"  and  a  "Rob  Roy." 
In  the  first  was  a  double-bladed  paddle,  but  everything  else 
movable,  including  the  cockpit  hatches,  had  been  removed. 

"She  is  for  your  use,  Ben, "said  Mr.  Russell,  "and  I 
want  you  to  put  her  in  the  water,  get  into  her,  and  pad- 
dle off.  Lift  her  by  the  stem,  slide  her  into  the  water  on 
an  even  keel,  stern  first,  and  bring  her  alongside.  There ! 
Now  step  exactly  in  the  middle,  bend  forward,  and  hold 
your  bodj-  as  low  as  possible.  Above  all,  remember  to 
take  hold  of  the  two  sides  of  the  boat,  and  not  rest  one 
band  on  the  float  and  the  other  on  your  canoe.  You  will 
almost  certainly  capsize  if  you  do.  Sit  flat  on  the  bottom, 
l>r;ire  your  feet  against  that  stretcher,  and  lean  back 
ust  tin's  little  board.  Now  put  your  paddle  together. 
V  Hi  see  it  is  jointed,  like  two  sections  of  a  fishing-rod,  for. 
convenience  in  stowing  in  the  canoe,  and  so  that  one  blade 
may  be  turned  at  right  angles  with  the  other,  in  order  to 
feather  when  paddling  against  the  wind.  Paddle  first  on 
-ide,  then  on  the  other,  and,  to  avoid  a  wetting  from 
the  drippings  of  the  blades,  hold  the  paddle  as  ii 
horizontal  as  possible,  barely  dipping  the  blades  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water." 

Then  Mr.  Russell  launched  the  "Peterboro',"  which  was 
provided  with  metallic  air-tight  compartments  at  either 
end,  and  contained  two  single  paddles  and  two  little  cush- 
ions covered  with  sheep's- wool. 

"Get  into  the  stern,  Aleck,  placing  both  hands  on  the 


sides  of  the  canoe  and  stepping  exactly  in  the  middle. 
Carefully!  So!  Now  kneel  on  that  cushion,  and  partial- 
ly sit  against  that  stretcher  that  looks  like  a  very  narrow 
thwart.  Bob,  you  get  into  the  bow  in  the  same  manner. 
Take  up  your  paddles,  and  hold  them  out  over  opposite 
sides  of  the  canoe.  Place  the  inner  hand  on  the  very  top 
of  the  paddle,  and  the  outer  well  down  toward  the  blade. 
There!  Steady!  and  off  you  go." 

Then  Mr.  Russell  launched  his  "Rob  Roy,"  and  step- 
ping lightly  into  her,  started  after  his  pupils. 

After  the  boys  had  paddled  about  for  some  time,  and 
were  beginning  to  feel  quite  at  home  in  their  canoes.  Mr. 
Russell  suddenly  called  out,  "  Now  for  upsets,"  and 
sprang  from  his  little  "  Rob  Roy"  into  the  water. 

Coming  to  the  surface,  and  bidding  the  boys  watch  his 
every  movement  closely,  as  this  was  part  of  the  "talk," 
he  first  caught  his  paddle,  and  unjointiug  it  laid  it  care- 
fully in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe.  Then  resting  his  left 
hand  on  the  side  nearest  him,  and  reaching  far  across  the 
cockpit  to  the  opposite  gunwale  with  the  right,  he  ex- 
tended his  body  horizontally  on  the  water  by  beating  with 
his  feet,  and  then  quickly  drew  himself  directly  across  the 
cockpit  of  his  caiioe,  from  which  position  he  had  no  trou- 
ble in  regaining  his  seat. 

After  this  he  upset  his  canoe,  turned  it  completely  over, 
righted  it,  got  in,  and  took  his  seat  as  before,  bailed  out  the 
water,  and  was  ready  to  resume  paddling. 

The  boys  were  delighted  with  these  performances,  and 
having  observed  every  motion  carefully,  were  themselves 
able,  after  half  an  hour's  practice,  to  upset  their  canoes, 
right  them,  and  get  into  them  again.  To  be  sure,  they 
nearly  filled  them  with  water  each  time  that  they  did  so, 
whereas  Mr.  Russell  had  only  taken  a  few  gallons  into  his. 

While  they  were  dressing,  after  returning  their  canoes 
to  the  club-house,  Mr.  Russell  gave  the  boys  a  few  more 
points  on  paddles,  saying: 

"It  is  well  to  have  your  paddle  made  fast  to  the  canoe 
by  a  light  line  long  enough  to  allow  you  to  use  it  freely, 
so  that  in  case  of  a  sudden  upset  it  will  not  be  lost. 

"Always  have  the  tips  of  your  paddles  bound  with 
brass,  as  you  will  have  frequent  occasion  to  use  them  as 
push  poles. 

"  The  best  length  for  a  double  paddle  is  nine  feet,  and 
for  a  single  five  feet. 

"Do  not  try  to  paddle  directly  against  a  strong  head- 
wind; it  is  much  easier,  and  shorter  in  the  end,  to  take  a 
zigzag  course. 

"That  is  all  for  to-day.  Come  down  here  again 
Wednesday  afternoon,  and  I  will  tell  you  something 
about  '  Sails  and  Sailing.'  " 


CROQUET. 

AN    OLD    GAME    MADE    X  E  \V. 
BY  CHARLES  HULL  BOTSFORD. 

IF  you  are  inclined  to  pursue  the  science  of  croquet  as  it 
is  practised  by  members  of  the  American  Croquet  As- 
sociation, I  would  have  you  lay  aside  hard-won  but  use- 
less knowledge  of  the  old-fashioned  game  which  once 
had  its  wickets  on  every  well-kept  lawn.  Scientific  cro- 
quet has  lost  the  picturesqueness  of  its  earlier  model,  but 
it  has  gained  by  degrees  every  important  particular  of  an 
absorbing  pastime,  demanding  on  the  part  of  the  player  the 
highest  qualities  of  nerve,  judgment,  patience,  and  skill. 

I  am  a  votary  of  both  games,  but  compared  with  tennis, 
I  unhesitatingly  give  the  palm  to  croquet.  A  fine  field  is 
like  a  chess-board.  To  the  skilled  player  each  piece  has 
its  value,  each  position  its  advantage.  The  variations  are 
endless,  and  from  opening  to  finish  the  marplot  chance 
has  not  a  leg  nor  a  place  to  stand  on.  Well  do  I  remember 
the  first  time  I  essayed  the  modern  game.  It  was  on  the 
grounds  of  James  W.  Tufts,  in  Martha's  Vineyard.  Skill- 
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ed  on  a  velvet  lawn  to  carry  a  wooden  ball  around  a  field 
of  six-inch  wickets,  I  took  up  a  mallet  made  of  bard  rub- 
ber \vitb  a  foot-long  handle,  and  measured  the  sandy  par- 
allelogram with  my  eye.  confident  of  easy  triumph.  The 
wickets  looked  stanch  ;  the  rubber  balls  glistened  in  new 
paint.  In  imagination  I  saw  myself  making  the  tour  of 
the  field  in  a  succession  of  brilliant  plays.  My  part  in 
that  game  was  played  wholly  in  imagination.  I  found 
bv  repeated  experiments  that  a  ball  three  and  a  quarter 

»  inches  in  diameter  would  invariably  swell  on  approaching 
a  wicket  only  a  trifle  wider  than  itself. 

"\Vhen  it  came  to  the  rules  and  government  of  the  game, 
I  found  the  old  traditions  set  at  naught  at  every  turn. 
The  necessity  of  boundaries  brought  in  a  new  element. 
The  nature  of  the  ground  abolished  the  service  of  the  foot 
in  "tight''  croquet.  The  difficulty  of  making  the  long 
and  narrow  cage  suggested  different  means  of  approach 
to  it.  The  certainty  that  a  ball  would  go  straight  to  its 
objective  if  the  stroke  was  right  taught  the  use  of  the  wire 
in  placing  your  adversary  at  a  disadvantage  in  making 
his  succeeding  play,  while  the  development  and  progress  of 
the  game  often  made  that  means  of  "  tying  up''  of  no  avail 
after  he  had  mastered  the  mysteries  of  the  "jump  shot." 

For  several  years  New  England  kept  the  scientific  game 
to  herself.  Meetings  of  the  leading  players  were  held  in 
I860  and  1881  in  New  Ipswich,  New  Hampshire,  where  two 
fine  courts  were  built  by  the  home  club.  In  1882  the 
American  Croquet  Association  was  formed,  and  held  its 
first  meeting  in  New  York.  Since  then  the  Association 
has  built  fine  grounds  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  and  holds 
annual  tournaments  there,  beginning  the  third  Tuesday 
in  August,  and  continuing  for  a  week. 

The  Association's  book  of  rules  contains  full  directions 
for  building  the  courts,  and  a  description  of  the  imple- 
ments of  the  game;  but  a  few  general  directions  on  this 
head  may  be  of  interest  to  the  reader. 

To  build  a  croquet  court  let  him  select  a  well-shaded 
spot  which  will  afford  a  space  eighty  by  forty-five  feet. 
Avoid  the  shelter  of  fruit  trees  like  the  mulberry,  which 
sheds  its  fruit  over  the  ground  during  the  entire  croquet 
season.  One  mulberry  has  been  known  to  break  up  a 
whole  game.  The  subsoil  may  be  of  clay  or  loam,  and 
the  first  endeavor  should  be  to  make  it  perfectly  level. 
The  top  dressing  of  loam  should  be  well  mixed  with  fine 
dark  sand  and  sifted.  The  boundary  boards,  about  three 
inches  high,  should  have  corner  pieces  eighteen  inches 
in  length,  and  the  boundary  line  is  drawn  about  three 
feet  inside  of  these  boards.  Balls  are  returned  to  a  place 
on  the  line  opposite  where  they  stop. 

To  keep  the  ground  free  from  grass  and  weeds  salt 
may  be  used.  Rock-salt  well  rolled  in  will  also  help  to 
maintain  a  damp  surface.  It  is,  however,  desirable  to 
build  the  courts  accessible  to  water,  which  may  be  applied 
with  a  hose  or  sprinkler.  In  addition  you  will  want  a 
heavy  roller,  and  a  drag  made  of  light  carpet  or  mat- 
ting, to  give  the  surface  a  proper  consistency  and  regu- 
larity. After  a  ground  has  been  played  on  for  a  year  it  will 
need  but  little  attention.  The  player  soon  discovers  that 
there  is  very  little  pleasure  in  playing  on  a  poor  ground. 

The  wickets  should  be  made  of  steel  set  in  hollow  iron 
supports,  so  that  they  can  be  withdrawn  in  rolling  the 
ground.  They  should  be  not  more  than  four  inches  in 
width  and  eight  inches  above  -  ground.  Tournament 
games  are  played  on  three  and  one-half  inch  wickets. 
The  centre  or  "cage"  wicket  is  made  of  two  ordinary 
wickets  set  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  at  right  angles  with 
the  other  wickets.  These  centre  wickets  are  only  three 
and  one-half  inches  wide. 

When  the  ground  will  admit  of  it,  the  stakes  should  be 
placed  seventy  feet  apart.  The  first  seven  feet  in  front 
of  the  stake :  the  second,  seven  feet  from  the  first ;  the  third, 
fourteen  feet  to  the  right  and  one  foot  in  advance  of  the 
second;  the  fourth,  at  right  angles  to  and  twenty-two  feet 


I  in  advance  of  the  second  ;  the  remaining  five  at  the 
'  same  relative  distances.  Thus  there  will  be  five  in  line 
between  the  stakes  and  four  wing  wickets. 

The  mallets  should  be  of  hard  wood,  amaranth  or  box- 
wood preferred,  or  of  hard  rubber,  or,  according  to  the  latest 
idea  invented  by  Colburn.  of  Norwich,  of  amaranth  with 
rubber  ends  screwed  on  to  avoid  the  danger  of  splitting. 
The  head  is  also  secured  by  nickel  or  brass  bands.  The 
handle,  which  is  screwed  into  the  head,  may  be  of  any 
length  from  eight  to  fifteen  inches.  The  long-handled 
mallet  has  been  almost  discarded  of  late  years  by  Associa- 
tion players. 

The  order  of  colors  is  red,  white,  blue,  and  black.  To 
make  these  colors,  use  a  preparation  of  shel-lac  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  mixing  with  Chinese  vermilion  for  red,  Prus- 
sian blue  and  zinc  or  flake  white  for  blue,  and  zinc  or 
flake-white  for  white.  Add  four  "clips,"  the  colors  of 
the  balls,  to  indicate  their  changing  position  in  the  game, 
and  the  outfit  is  complete. 

In  the  revised  game  there  are  always  four  balls,  and 
usually  but  two  players,  although  in  social  games  four 
persons  may  be  engaged,  each  with  his  own  ball,  though 
playingdouble,  that  is,  two  against  two.  The  game  is  open- 
ed for  choice  of  balls  and  order  of  play  by  scoring  from  the 
upper  border  for  an  imaginary  line  drawn  through  the 
middle  wicket.  A  ball  is  in  play  as  soon  as  it  is  in  position 
on  a  line  half-way  between  the  stake  and  the  first  wicket. 

The  most  approved  opening  for  the  red  ball  is  into  one  of 
!  the  lower  corners  of  the  ground.  The  white  then  follows 
into  the  other  corner;  blue  plays  to  red,  and  black  to  get 
to  partner  or  opponent  by  a  carom  through  the  first  wick- 
et. This  wire  carom  is  made  by  some  players  with  such 
uniform  success  that  their  opponents  prefer  to  bunch  the 
balls  on  the  border  in  the  middle  rather  than  in  the  lower 
corners.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  field  is  run  and 
the  points  all  made  in  one  play  by  the  third  ball,  in  which 
case  the  only  absolutely  safe  place  on  the  ground  is 
secured  by  hiding  the  three  balls  in  play  against  the 
fourth  player,  on  a  line  directly  behind  the  starting  stake. 
Any  one  who  tries  this  feat  will  get  an  inkling  of  the  sci- 
ence involved  in  the  apparently  simple  game  of  croquet. 
Running  the  field  with  the  second  ball  has  never  been 
done  to  my  knowledge  in  a  match  game.  In  practice 
games  two  Association  players  have  succeeded  in  the  at- 
tempt. Supposing  that  black  has  picked  up  the  balls  on 
the  fourth  play,  unless  he  has  one  ball  in  the  field,  that  is, 
inside  the  border,  his  play  is  to  set  the  game  up  for  his 
partner,  white.  To  do  this  he  must  put  a  wire,  or  as  many 
as  possible,  between  red  and  the  other  balls.  And  here 
comes  the  opportunity  for  the  practice  of  the  jump  shot. 
I  have  seen  the  next  player  strike  his  ball  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  it  leap  two  feet  in  the  air.  and  after  sur- 
mounting the  stake  and  two  wickets  shoot  swiftly  the 
length  of  the  ground,  and  go  crashing  into  the  enemies' 
"set  up,"  spoiling  a  prospective  long  run  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye. 

If  this  shot  misses — and  it  may  be  said  for  the  benefit 
of  the  beginner  that  it  demands  more  practice  than  any 
fancy  play  in  tennis  or  lacrosse — white  has  the  field  be- 
fore him,  and  may  make  the  tour  of  it  by  careful  "nurs- 
ing" and  manipulation. 

The  most  approved  method  of  play  introduced  by  Ja- 
cobus, of  New  Brunswick,  leaves  the  next  playing  ball  be- 
hind the  third  wicket  when  running  it,  continuing  with 
two  balls. 

To  make  the  centre,  a  ball  must  be  left  close  by  to  play 
from,  else  the  run  is  broken.  Having  passed  the  Rubicon, 
the  way  is  clear  to  the  careful  player  until  he  reaches  it 
on  the  return  trip. 

If  he  does  not  succeed  in  putting  blue  behind  the  third 
wicket,  he  should  bring  it  in  as  soon  as  he  has  reached  the 
turning  stake,  and  either  leave  it  behind  that  obstacle  or 
carry  it  to  the  lower  side  and  drop  it  behind  the  wire,  pro 
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ceeding  thence  to  make  the  middle,  and,  if  possible,  com- 
plete the  run. 

In  the  description  this  seems  easy ;  in  practice  it  is  sur- 
prising how  many  obstacles  interrupt  the  play.  A  posi- 
tion is  not  squarely  obtained,  arid  the  ball  sticks  in  the 
wicket;  a  ball  rolls  an  inch  too  far,  and  lodges  behind  a 
wire;  a  "  freeze''  occurs,  and  the  play  must  cease;  in  tak- 
ing a  loose  croquet  the  player  fails  to  move  the  other  ball, 
or  in  making  a  wicket,  to  move  his  clip — and  when  he  has 
overcome  all  these  difficulties,  he  may  fail  in  the  last 
event  in  putting  the  balls  against  the  home  stake  in  suc- 
cession, in  which  case  both  are  still  in  the  game,  and  he 
may  lose  the  victory  just  as  it  seemed  in  his  grasp. 

In  a  game  with  Jacobus  this  season  the  writer  was 
stopped  by  a  ball  on  which  he  had  played  rolling  between 
his  ball  and  the  stake.  The  play  was  a  careless  one,  and 
was  only  redeemed  by  a  jump  shot,  by  which  the  stake 
was  hit  and  the  play  continued.  In  the  tournament  game 
In -i  ween  the  same  players  last  season,  at  Norwich,  Jacobus 
won  by  a  wire  carom  from  the  side  wicket  to  the  cage. 
The  shot  was  declared  an  impossible  one  before  it  was 
done.  It  may  be  added,  however,  that  the  narrowing  of 
the  wickets  to  three  and  one-half  inches  will  prevent  the 
repetition  of  such  a  shot  in  future  tournament  games. 

The  Association  players,  as  a  rule,  use  but  one  hand, 
grasping  the  mallet  very  near  the  head.  Some,  however, 
take  hold  with  both  hands,  even  swinging  the  mallet  be- 
tween the  feet — an  awkward  position,  but  one  that  brings 
down  a  ball  at  long  range. 

In  the  new  clubs,  however,  a  number  of  young  men 


are  becoming  quite  expert  with  the  mallet.  Among  the 
boys  still  in  their  teens  who  sometimes  beat  their  fathers 
and  those  who  taught  them,  are  George  Jacobus,  of  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  John  Jenks,  of  Norwich,  Con- 
necticut, and  Eobert  Germond,  of  Tremont,  New  York. 
A  game  between  these  boys  at  Norwich  last  year  attracted 
considerable  attention.  Any  reader  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  who  wants  "points"  on  the  game  will  do  well  to 
address  these  juniors  on  the  subject. 

There  is  one  cardinal  rule  in  the  game  which  is  gen- 
erally violated  by  the  beginner.  Never  play  for  posi- 
tion unless  you  have  another  shot  in  which  to  attempt 
the  wicket,  and  play  for  the  ball  instead  of  the  wicket 
unless  you  are  so  near  the  latter  that  you  cannot  well 
miss  it.  Even  in  this  case,  if  by  making  the  point  you 
are  carried  further  from  the  balls,  it  is  better  to  play  for 
them  and  let  the  point  go.  In  making  runs  the  balls 
should  be  kept  as  close  together  as  possible.  Long  shots 
and  "drives"  must  be  practised  some  time  before  the 
beginner  becomes  proficient.  In  making  the  jump  shot 
the  ball  must  be  struck  nearly  on  top  with  a  quick,  hard 
blow.  In  the  "loose"  croquet  the  playing  ball  must  be 
pushed  with  the  face  of  the  mallet  or  it  cannot  be  carried 
the  length  of  a  modern  ground,  but  it  must  not  be  struck 
twice,  nor  can  the  "push"  shot  be  allowed  in  a  direct  play 
from  behind  a  wire.  Above  all  rules  the  player  should 
hold  the  obligation  of  keeping  temper  and  patience.  In 
the  modern  game  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  word  to  be 
spoken  between  the  players.  Disputed  points  should  be 
referred  to  an  umpire,  and  his  decision  considered  final. 
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THE  DRAWING  CLUB.* 

BY  ALICE  DONLEVY. 
V. 

FOR  several  Saturdays  the  club  found  the  centre  table 
brio-lit  with  large  flowers.  After  dogwood  blossoms 
\M •!•(.•  drawn,  tulips  had  their  "likenesses  taken."  Pansies 
followed  plentifully ;  the  pencil  drawings  were  prettier  than 
the  black-board  attempts.  As  two  of  the  five  petal  parts 
of  the  pansy  are  nearly  black,  it  is  just  as  difficult  to  rep- 
resent this  flower  on  a  black  ground  as  it  is  lo  show  white 
daisies  on  a  white  ground.  Drawing  the  pansy  larger 
than  life  made  it  look  coarse.  So  Clarita  and  others  of 
tbc  club  stopped  using  the  black-board,  and  drew  on  paper. 

Then  came  the  difficulty  of  representing  small  flowers. 
It  was  hard  for  those  who  had  not  gone  through  the  drill 
of  drawing  round  objects  with  a  teacher.  Few  flowers  are 
Hat -faced  like  the  pansy.  Most  blossoms  need  the  know- 
ledge gained  by  drawing  the  outside  of  a  vase  and  tbe  in- 
side view  of  a  bowl.  So  more  than  half  the  club  com- 
plained that  their  drawings  did  not  "look  like  anything." 

Leonard  consulted  the  "landlord"  one  Saturday  night. 
The  "tenants"  would  leave,  he  said,  if  something  new 
was  not  thought  out  soon,  for  two-thirds  of  the  club  were 
discouraged. 

"Father."  suggested  Leonard,  "I  would  like  to  treat 
the  club.  I  have  this  year  saved  up  five  dollars;  will  you 
ask  some  artist  to  come  here  just  once,  and  show  us  what 
to  do  next  ?  I  will  pay  for  it  out  of  my  own  money." 

Dr.  Lee  listened  patiently  to  his  son's  hopes  and  fears 
for  the  Drawing  Club. 

"Doctor,  "suggested  Aunt  Ida,  "why  not  take  Leonard 
to  consult  some  artist  ?  You  see  he  is  willing  to  pay  his 
own  consultation  fee." 

Dr.  Lee  promised  to  think  it  over,  and  advised  Leonard 
to  collect  the  best  of  the  club  drawings  in  a  portfolio,  add- 
ing that  it  was  wiser  to  appeal  to  an  artist's  eyes  than  his 
ears. 

Early  Wednesday  morning  Leonard   reported   to  his 
father  that  he  had  pasted  nine  drawings  on  printer's  card 
board,  and  all  were  tied  up  in  a  stiff  portfolio. 

Dr.  Lee  smiled  and  said:  "I  have  received  an  answer  to 
my  letter  from  Mr.  Indianred.  He  is  teaching  a  class  of 
ladies  in  Pleasantville.  We  will  take  the  express  train, 
and  shall  reach  his  sketching  cabin  before  noon  to-day." 

The  sun  had  shrunk  the  shadows  very  small  as  Leonard 
and  Dr.  Lee  arrived  in  sight  of  Mr.  Indianred's  sketching 
cabin.  As  it  was  half- way  between  the  village  and  the  rail- 
way station,  there  was  no  noise  to  prevent  Mr.  Indianred's 
voice  being  heard.  He  was  bending  over  a  lady's  draw- 
ing, saying  quickly  to  her,  "You  cannot  draw  all  you  see. 
'You  tried  to  put  in  too  much,  so  you  lost  your  place. 
When  you  are  drawing  from  nature,  half  shut  your  eyes 
from  time  to  time,  so  that  the  most  important  points  <>nli/ 
may  arrest  your  attention.  The  trunk  of  a  tree  is  more 
important  to  you  to-day  than  two  hundred  blades  of  grass. 
Do  not  spend  all  your  time  on  the  grass.  A  few  curved 
lines  springing  up  from  the  ground  will  suggest  the  grassy 
foreground.  Remember,  each  blade  of  grass  is  trying  to 
reach  up  to  its  own  share  of  sunlight." 

The  two  of  the  class  who  sat  by  easels  were  painting 
with  oil-colors;  two  were  working  with  moist  water-col- 
ors on  a  pad  of  water-color  paper. 

Dr.  Lee  told  the  hack  driver  to  stop,  because  he  did  not 
wish  to  be  so  impolite  as  to  interrupt  the  lesson  by  driving 
up  to  the  house  until  the  teaching  was  over,  and  tbe  ladle's 
began  to  fold  up  their  cam])  stools. 

Then  he  spoke  to  Leonard:  "Be  sure  and  have-  a  liackto 
your  camp-stool  whenever  you  go  out-of-doors  to  study 
from  nature." 

*  See  "The  Drawing  Club,"  Parts  I.,  II.,  III.,  ami  IV.,  published  in 
>os.  332,  335.  342,  and  351  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


"Study!"  exclaimed  Leonard.  "I  think  this  must  be 
more  fun  than  a  garden  party." 

"  Would  you  rather  have  a  sketching  trip  for  yourself 
and  the  club  than  your  usual  garden  party  on  your  birth- 
day ?"  inquired  his  father. 

"Decidedly,"  said  Leonard.  "I  am  sure,  father,  see- 
ing this  class  at  work  shows  me  what  our  club  had  better 
do  next.  Why,  we  can  ride  every  Saturday  somewhere, 
and  draw  out-of-doors." 

Leonard  was  delighted  with  all  he  saw.  He  thought 
an  umbrella  in  the  sunshine  looked  much  easier  than  an 
umbrella  folded  up  in  a  room  ready  for  a  rainy  day.  He 
told  his  father  that  the  painting  easels  were  hard  to  draw, 
but  he  could  fold  them  up  in  no  time.  "If  Norman  were 
here,  he  could  draw  that  young  lady's  hat  with  pen  and 
ink,  it  is  so  distinct;  only  sunshine  and  black  velvet.  I 
know  I  could  not  stand  as  straight  and  still  as  the  boy 
who  is  having  his  likeness  taken." 

Just  then  the  little  girl  who  had  silently  been  watching 
the  young  lady  paint  her  brother  said,  "There's  our  din- 
ner horn,  and  mother  sent  me  to  say  that  brother  must 
not  be  late  to  dinner." 

The  boy,  who  had  been  standing  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  walked  home  with  his  sister.  The  ladies  folded 
their  easels  and  shut  up  their  color  boxes.  Then  Dr.  Lee 
told  the  driver  to  drive  around  to  the  front  piazza.  There 
Mrs.  Indianred  was  waiting  to  welcome  Dr.  Lee  and  his  son. 

After  dinner  the  artist  asked  to  see  the  club  drawings, 
and  in  answer  to  Leonard's  questions  as  to  "  how  to  b< -^111 
to  draw  from  nature,"  proposed  that  they  should  walk  to 
the  spot  where  Leonard  first  caught  sight  of  the  sketching 
class  at  work. 

"Keep  your  head  still.  Tell  me  what  you  see,"  said 
Mr.  Indianred. 

"Your  sketching  cabin  with  one  window,  and  your 
dwelling-house,  a  large  tree,  a  little  tree,  and  a  distant 
wood :  the  fence,  the  grass,  and  the  path  leading  to  this 
main  road,"  answered  Leonard. 

"Suppose,  then,  you  make  an  oblong  to  enclose  this. 
This  is  to  represent  the  limit  of  what  you  see  without  turn- 
ing your  head,"  said  Mr.  Indianred.  "An 
empty  frame  through  which,  one  by  one, 
your  club  could  look  at  your  landscape 
view,  would  be  a  help  on  a  sketching 
trip." 

"Would  a  crabbing  net,  with  the  old 
net  torn  away,  help  '."  asked  Dr.  Lee. 

"Certainly, "answered  the  artist,  "any 
visible  limit  is  of  use.     Look,  Leonard,  and  tell  me  the 
most  striking  poizits  in  what  you  see." 

"The  roof  of  the  house  and  the  roof  of  the  sketching 
cabin,"  answered  Leonard. 

"Very  good,"  said  the  painter.  "  Is  any  thing  else  more 
wedge-shaped  '." 

"Yes,  the  roofs  of  the  addition  to  both  house  and  sketch- 
ing cabin  are  more  pointed." 

"  You  do  see,"  said  the  artist.  "It  is  important  in  a  pic- 
ture to  draw  the  pyramid  shape  like  the  pointed  roof  of 
the  house,  or  the  wedge  shape  like  the  roof  of  the  addi- 
tion. Mountains  are  either  pyramid  or  wedge  shaped.  If 
your  club  could  go  where  yon  could  see  a  mountain  in  the 
distance,  they  would  see  the  important  lines  to  be  shown 
in  their  drawings.  Never  rule  a  line  for  a  mountain. 
Ruled  lines  would  give  a  cast-iron  look  to  your  drawing. 
They  are  more  suitable  for  manufactured  articles.  Use 
a  soft  pencil  in  drawing  from  nature.  Do  not  be  too 
liberal  with  your  black  touches.  Remember  there  should 
be  only  one  blackest.  Have  you  forgotten  where  the  boy 
stood  when  you  came  ?" 

"Oh,  his  hair  looked  very  light  against  the  doorway  of 
the  shed."  replied  Leonard. 

"  Look  again,"  directed  the  artist.  "Now  which  is  the 
darkest  ?" 
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"The  top  of  the  doorway,"  answered  Leonard. 

"Yes,  holes  and  hollows  give  your  blackest  pencil  a 
chance  for  exercise.  Draw  what  you  see  of  the  trunk  of 
a  tree  and  its  branches.  To  express  the  foliage  simply  put 
ill  a  mass  with  a  soft  pencil,  holding  it  lightly.  You  cannot 
show  the  individual  leaves.  Try  to  make  slanting  lines, 
with  a  very  slight  curve  in  them,  close  together,  so  as  to 
make  a  shaded  mass,  to  express  foliage.  When  the  foliage 
is  to  be  darker  in  spots,  like  the  large  tree,  go  over  tin- 
dark  spaces  again,  but  be  sure  and  make  the  pencil  touch- 
es so  as  to  cross  the  first  strokes,  not  going  over  in  the 
same  direction.  Do  not  cross  3*our  lines  at  right  angles. 
Be  careful  to  cross  them  at  acute  angles." 

"See  the  shadow  on  my  sketching  cabin,"  continued 
Mr.  Indianred;  "that  may  be  expressed  by  straight  lines. 
Part  of  the  ground  between  us  and  the  fence  can  also  be 
shown  by  straight  lines,  not  so  close  together  as  the  shadow 
lines.  The  land  lines  should  be  firmer  than  the  shadow." 

"I  am  glad  you  see,'' continued  the  artist,  "that  the 
shadow  should  not  be  as  strongly  drawn  in  as  the  tree  that 
casts  the  shadow.  But  we  must  go  back  to  the  land  ques- 
tion. The  straight  lines  help  to  define  the  slope  of  the 
land  directly  before  us.  The  ground  before  us  is  called 
the  foreground.  Some  parts  slope  to  the  path.  To  ex- 
press a  slope,  make  slanting  lines  with  your  pencil.  The 
roof  of  the  shed  or  addition  to  my  sketching  cabin  must 
also  be  expressed  by  slanting  lines,  but  they  must  slant  in 
a  different  direction.  Show  the  roof  of  the  largest  house 
by  making  lines  in  many  directions.  It  is  important  for 
you  to  show  that  the  path  or  road  appears  smaller  near 
the  house  and  broader  near  you ;  this  will  help  to  give  the 
idea  of  distance." 

"I  am  very  sorry  to  cut  short  this  lesson,"  said  Dr. 
Lee;  "but  our  distance  from  home  makes  me  think  of 
train  time." 

"By  the  time  you  have  said  good-by  to  my  wife  at  the 
house  we  will  follow  there,"  replied  the  artist,  who  then 
went  on  saying  to  Leonard:  "By  showing  that  the  pal- 
ings  of  the  fence  appear  larger  near  you  and  smaller  at  the 
farthest  point  from  you,  as  you  see  them  touch  the  sketch- 
ing cabin,  you  can  also  express  distance.  There  is  more 
apparent  space  between  the  palings  near  you.  In  the 
most  distant  part  of  the  fence  you  see  no  space  between 
the  palings." 

Here  the  noise  of  approaching  carriage-wheels  made 
both  the  artist  and  Leonard  see  the  coming  hackman  who 
was  to  drive  Dr.  Lee  and  Leonard  to  the  railway  station. 

"One  parting  piece  of  advice,"  said  Mr.  Indianred: 
"do  not  u-ork  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Choose  a  time 
when  the  shadows  are  longer  and  growing  stronger." 

"Our  club  shall  change  to  Saturday  afternoons,"  said 
Leonard. 

BITS  OF  ADVICE 

BY    AUNT    MAEJORIE    PRECEPT. 


KEEP  COOL. 

FANS?  Iced  water?  Lemonade?  Darkened  rooms?  A 
perch  in  the  apple-tree  ?  A  nook  in  the  orchard  ?  A 
seat  under  the  bridge,  with  a  fishing-rod,  and  an  eye  on 
yonder  pool  where  the  trout  lies  far  down  under  the  gen- 
tly rippling  wave? 

Yes,  I  know  that  my  bit  of  advice  to  keep  cool  sug- 
gests all  these  pleasant  things  to  your  minds  on  this  hot 
midsummer  day.  And  you  are  glad,  now  that  you  think 
of  it,  that  there  is  a  Fresh-air  Fund,  and  that  hundreds  of 
little  city  children  are  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  rolling  on 
the  grass,  riding  on  the  hay,  and  driving  home  the  cows. 

But  keep  cool!  How  can  we.  Aunt  Marjorie.  with  the 
thermometer  at  90°  in  the  shade,  and  every  breeze  off 
duty  ?  What  is  there  to  do  but  to  fret,  and  to  fuss,  and 
to  fidget,  getting  warmer  every  minute. 


Shall  I  tell  you  my  way?  I  try,  so  far  as  possible,  to  go 
on  with  my  work  just  as  though  there  was  no  weather  to 
be  considered.  Dressed  loosely,  with  the  sun  screened 
from  my  window  by  blinds  and  curtains,  or,  better  still, 
seated  out  on  the  piazza  or  under  a  vine.  I  read,  sew,  knit, 
or  write,  and  think  nothing  about  my  feelings.  I  wish 
you  could  all  understand  that  the  mind  has  even  more 
than  the  body  to  do  with  our  comfort  or  discomfort. 

Those  who  have  read  Don  Quixote  may  remember  how 
that  worthy,  sitting  astride  his  bony  nag  Rosinante,  went 
forth  in  search  of  adventures.  So  filled  was  he  with  a 
persuasion  that  he  was  a  knight-errant,  like  those  of 
whom  he  had  been  reading,  that  he  fancied  every  inn  he 
came  to  a  grand  castle,  every  peasant  girl  a  beautiful  and 
high-born  lady,  and  every  shepherd  and  carter  a  foeman 
whom  it  was  his  duty  to  challenge. 

Now,  children,  when  next  you  are  very  much  tried  with 
the  heat  of  the  day  play  that  you  are  comfortable.  Make 
believe  that  this  temperature  is  just  the  one  you  like  best. 

Instead  of  fanning  furiously,  and  drinking  quantities  of 
iced  water,  copy  that  poem  which  mamma  wants  to  send 
to  Aunt  Amanda,  write  the  letter  you  are  owing  Uncle 
John,  read  the  book  which  papa  brought  home  last  night, 
mend  your  fishing-tackle,  finish  the  doilies  you  are  em- 
broidering for  Cousin  Nellie's  bridal  present,  solve  the 
puzzles  in  the  Post-office  Box.  or  cover  little  Jamie's  ball. 
If  baby  is  fretful,  and  baby's  mother  looks  in  need  of  a  nap, 
take  the  darling  to  your  room  and  amuse  him  while  she 
gets  the  rest  she  requires.  Take  my  word  for  it,  the  best 
way  in  the  world  to  keep  cool  is  to  go  on  with  the  day's 
duties  and  pleasures,  and  think  nothing  about  the  heat. 


BARKER  AND  PLUTARCH. 

BY  R.  K.  MUXKITTRICK. 

ONCE  upon  a  time  there  were  two  little  boys,  and  their 
names  were  Tommy  Lee  and  Johnny  Wall.  Tommy 
Lee's  special  pride  was  a  little  dog  called  Barker — a  happy 
inspiration  of  Tommy's — as  the  dog  was  such  an  untiring 
howler.  If  he  saw  a  stranger  on  the  premises  he  would 
bark  himself  into  an  ulcerated  sore  throat.  If  he  saw 
Tommy  coming  home  from  school,  he  would  bark  until 
tonsilitis  set  in,  or  rather  seemed  to.  About  the  only 
time  he  was  not  barking  was  when,  in  tugging  forward  on 
his  chain,  his  collar  became  tightened  about  his  neck  so 
vigorously  that  he  could  not  be  heard;  but  even  then  he 
was  barking  in  his  heart. 

Johnny  Wall,  who  lived  just  next  door  to  Tommy  Lee, 
had  a  Maltese  cat,  upon  which  he  lavished  as  much  affec- 
tion as  such  a  young  Arab  usually  has  to  lavish  on  any- 
thing. He  would  carry  it  around  in  his  arms,  and  never 
fail  to  secretly  supply  it  at  table  with  pieces  of  meat  when 
his  parents  were  not  looking.  He  was  quite  sure  that  the 
cat,  Plutarch,  so  called  on  account  of  his  "Lives,"  could 
vanquish  Barker  in.  battle,  and  secretly  longed  for  a  chance 
to  bring  them  face  to  face. 

As  much  as  these  boys  were  together  in  and  out  of 
school,  they  seldom  quarrelled  or  indulged  in  fisticuffs. 
If  Tommy  Lee  offended  Johnny  Wall,  the  latter  "took  it 
out"  of  Barker,  and  vice  versa.  One  day  Tommy  Lee  got 
clown  on  his  hands  and  knees  behind  Johnny  Wall,  who 
was  looking  intently  at  a  game  of  ball,  while  a  confederate 
pushed  him,  and  sent  him  sprawling  on  the  ground. 
Johnny  Wall  went  straight  home,  and  wedged  a  couple  of 
caramels  in  the  roof  of  Barker's  mouth.  Poor  Barker 
tried  in  vain  to  extricate  them.  They  clung  with  the 
I  tenacity  of  teeth,  and  the  thoroughly  exhausted  animal 
rolled  on  the  ground,  with  his  eyes  bulged  out  until  they 
looked  like  pickled  onions. 

This  exasperated  Tommy  Lee,  who  removed  the  cara- 
mels from  Barker's  mouth — so  that  he  could  bark  with  a 
proper  accent — after  great  difficulty,  and  registered  a  sol- 
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eran  vow  to  make  matters  even  with  Plutarch  as  soon  as 
that  creature  could  be  secured.  He  also  wished  that 
Barker  could  once  get  his  teeth  on  him,  for  Tommy  Lee 
had  perfect  confidence  in  the  superior  fighting  qualities  of 
the  dog,  because  when  the  cat  came  and  sat  down  near 
him  it  was  only  when  he  was  chained,  and  could  do  no- 
thing more  than  vent  his  fury  on  the  wind,  and  jump  in 
vain  in  the  catless  air. 

So  Tommy  Lee  set  about  to  secure  Plutarch,  which  he 
soon  accomplished  by  offering  him  a  piece  of  meat.  When 
he  got  him  he  took  him  into  the  house  and  dressed  him 
up  in  his  sister's  doll's  clothes.  Plutarch  was  truly  a  funny 
sight  when,  frightened  half  out  of  his  nine  lives,  he  ascend- 
ed a  locust-tree  in  a  little  pink  and  white  bonnet  and  a  yel- 
low dress.  Some  passers  thought  he  was  an  organ-grind- 
er's monkey  escaped.  Tommy  Lee  beat  his  knee  pans  in 
wild  delight  at  the  success  of  his  scheme,  and  poor  Plutarch 
looked  sadder  than  a  dozen  ordinary  cats,  and  was  too 
full  for  miaowing. 

When  Johnny  Wall  saw  Plutarch  he  lost  no  time  in 
climbing  to  the  rescue,  and  when  he  reached  his  pet  he 
commenced  husking  the  clothing  off  him  as  he  would 
have  husked  an  ear  of  corn. 

"I'll  be  even  on  Barker  soon,"  he  muttered,  as  he  slid 


down  the  tree  with  Plutarch, 
cat  under  the  kitchen 
stove  he  went  out  with 
a  pair  of  shears,  and  cut 
the  hair  off  the  dog  in 
such  a  grotesque  fash- 
ion that  when  the  light 
struck  him  he  seemed 
covered  with  windrows, 
and  Johnny  remarked, 
"  If  he  isn't  careful  he'll 
catch  cold  in  spots." 

When  the  owner  of 
Barker  saw  the  condi- 
tion of  his  pet,  he  cried 
and  laughed  in  turns. 

"He  ain't  all  wool 
now,"  reflected  John- 
ny, referring  to  his  dog 
as  if  that  animal  were 
an  overcoat  in  a  cheap 
clothing  store;  "but  I 
know  what  I'll  do:  I'll 
take  them  up  to  the 
pond,  and  tie  a  piece 
of  cord  to  their  collars, 
and  throw  in  a  stick 
for  Barker  to  fetch." 

So  he  took  them  to 
the  pond,  and  tied  one 
end  of  a  piece  of  stout 
cord  to  Barker's  collar 
and  the  other  to  Plu- 
tarch's. Then  he  threw 
out  a  stick,  and  Barker 
jumped  in.  Plutarch 
held  back  with  might 
and  main,  but  finally 
had  to  yield  to  Barker's 
superior  strength  and 
enter  the  water,  which 
he  did  with  a  series 
of  miaows  and  unpro- 
nounceable hisses. 

Being  less  at  home  in 
the  water  than  Barker, 
Plutarch  was  obliged 
to  follow,  and  Tommy 
Lee  laughed  so  loud 


As  soon  as  he  had  put  the 


that  Johnny  Wall  heard  him,  and  appeared  just  in  time 
to  see  the  anguish  of  the  cat  and  the  good-natured  indif- 
ference of  the  dog.  He  didn't  stop  to  demand  an  expla- 
nation of  Barker's  owner.  He  simply  ran  around  the  pond 
to  meet  them  when  they  landed.  But  they  landed  before 
he  got  there,  and  Plutarch,  strong  in  his  fright,  ran  up  a 
chestnut-tree  with  Barker  dangling  beneath  him.  Plutarch 
got  out  on  a  limb  that  overlooked  the  pond,  and  clung  for 
dear  nine  lives,  while  Barker  did  his  best  to  balance  on  it. 

The  laugh  was  now  on  Johnny's  side  as  he  ascend- 
ed the  tree  to  separate  them.  When  he  got  sufficiently 
close  he  cut  the  cord  with  his  jackknife,  and  Plutarch  de- 
scended to  the  ground,  and  never  stopped  running  until 
he  got  home  and  in  the  heart  of  the  garret.  Barker  fell 
back  from  the  tree  into  the  pond  more  frightened  than 
hurt,  swam  ashore,  and  started  for  home  at  top  speed. 

Barker  and  Plutarch  never  notice  one  another  now, 
and  the  parents  of  their  heartless  owners  have  decided 
that  those  two  boys  shall  be  sent  away  to  boarding-school, 
•where  they  may  have  an  opportunity  to  indulge  their  taste 
for  teasing  and  rough  treatment  on  those  of  their  own 
kind.  As  all  the  boys  at  that  school,  however,  are  bigger1 
than  they  are,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Tommy  am 
Johnny  will  learn  from  their  own  experience  to  consider 
the  feelings  of  others,  even  of  dogs  and  cats. 


THAT  LADT  WEAR  FRIZZESJ     !  THINK   SHE  WOULD   LOOK  A    GBEAI 


AUGUST  10,  1886. 
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VOLUME  VII. 


We  were  both  so  weak  we  could  hardly  get 
to  the  house,  anil  when  we  reached  it,  alter 
g  ihr  thrilling  tali-,  I  fainted  and  did 
not  revive  for  a  longtime.  We  were  both 
ill  for  several  days  afterward,  and  I  was 
delirious,  screaming  out  constantly :  "  Hold 
on.  Peg!  Oh,  don't  let  go  !"  "oh,  mamma, 
I  .lid  not  mean  to  make  her  fall,"  At  last 
\vr  both  recovered,  and  had  many  more  de- 
lightful rambles,  for.  ..wing  to  our  illness, 
our  visit  was  extended  another  month, 
much  to  our  joy,  bnt  whenever  we  went 
near  the  creek  it  made  us  shudder  to  think 
that  but  for  Dick's  timely  rescue  Peg  would 
have  met  with  a  terrible  fate.  Wean-  bark 
againathome/'climbinB  the  ladderto  learn- 
ing," which  we  had  abandoned  during  our 
sojourn  at  grandfather's.  MAROABET  H. 

tiREENvn.LE,  SotTH   CAROLINA. 

This  little  lady  writes  very  gracefully  and 
graphically.  I  am  sorry  for  the  fright  both 
these  girls  had.  Please  let  me  ask  you  all 
never  to  alarm  any  one  "just  for  fun. "and 
accept  my  advice  that,  if  you  possibly  can 
do  so.  you  should  learn  to  swim. 


OKAHBING. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

We  were  two  little  girls  on  a  holiday  visit  to 
our  grandfather,  in  South  Carolina,  and  what 
gay  times  we  had  wandering  over  the  cotton 
fields  in  the  w is  searching  for  plums,  black- 
berries and  wild  flowers.  One  of  our  delights 
was  to  walk  down  to  the  railroad,  which  ran 
past  our  house,  only  a  few  hundred  yards  off,  to 
the  brick  culvert  built  over  a  creek,  and  to  take 
off  shoes  and  stockings  and  wade  under  the 
culvert,  make  little  boats  and  let  them  sail 
through,  build  dams  to  stop  the  water  into  little 
Hk.-  i ml  in  short,  amuse  ourselves  in  the  thou- 
sand and  one  ways  in  which  children  can  where 
there  is  water,  mud,  and  rocks.  Another  of  our 
amusements  was  to  climb  into  a  great  big  tree 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  leading  down  to  the  creek, 
where  my  grandfather  had  had  a  nice  bathing- 
house  built  for  our  benefit,  and  try  to  frighten 
the  cows,  mules,  and  horses  with  long  poles  as 
til..;  came  u|>  from  refreshing  themselves  with  a 
draught  of  the  clear  water  of  the  little  stream 
below,  and  what  fun  it  was  to  see  an  angry  cow 
paw  the  ground,  toss  her  head,  and  know  that 
but  for  our  exalted  position  she  would  soon  raise 
us  on  her  horns  to  a  height  in  mid-air  that  would 
not  be  agreeable.  What  a  delight  it  was  to  bathe 
in  the  creek,  trying  to  learn  how  to  swim  and 
catching  "  mellow  bugs"  !  When  the  heat  of  the 
midday  sun  kept,  us  prisoners  in  the  house,  we 
would  get  up  tableaux  for  the  amusement  of  the 
old  folks,  one  of  which  was  especially  funny  to 
them,  called,  "A  Peasant  Girl  Hoeing  Cotton  in 
France."  we,  in  our  excitement,  forgetting  that 
the  cotton  plant  was  not.  native  to  the  Gallic 
soil.  The  dress  of  the  peasant  girl  was  a  red 
cashmere  shawl  arranged  as  a  skirt,  a  red  silk 
handkerchief  put  on  a  la  bandana,  and  a  bodice 
laced  up  the  front  with  red  cords.  Another  of 
the  tableaux  was.  "  A  Lady  of  the  Time  of  George 
the  Fourth,"  a  third,  "The  Sleeping  Beauty,"  a 
fourth.  "The  Four  Seasons."  and  last.  "The 
Bride."  whose  dress  consisted  chiefly  of  draper- 
ies ..f  very  fine  mosquito  net.  There  was  much 
reading  in  the  country,  and  we  even  aspired  to 
the  role  of  authors,  choosing  for  our  stories  the 
most  high  sounding  titles,  such  as  "  The  Curse  of 
the  Carringtons" and  "The  Doomed  Dell, "after 
the  style  of  some  names  we  had  seen,  but  alas 
for  the  futility  of  youthful  aspirations,  we  never 
got  beyond  the  first  page  in  our  manuscripts. 
Our  delightful  visit— alas,  again  too  soon  !— drew 
to  a  close,  and  we  were  to  leave  the  next  day,  so 
all  our  favorite  haunts  had  to  be  paid  a  farewell 
visit.  We  must  go  again  to  the  culvert,  build  a 
last  dam,  climb  again  the  old  tree  on  the  top  of 
the  hill  to  frighten  the  cows,  go  again  to  play 
near  the  creek,  and  now  comes  my  tragic  end. 
We  were  playing  near  the  creek,  and  I.  more  ven- 
turesome than  my  sister,  who  was  a  timid  child, 
induced  her  to  cross  the  creek  on  an  old  log. 
We  got  over  safely,  and  had  a  pleasant  ramble 
exploring  the  country  on  the  other  side  until  the 
lengthening  of  the  shadows  warned  us  that  night 
was  approaching,  and  that  we  must  recross  the 
log.  When  we  were  half-way  over,  to  frighten 
Peg.  I  screamed  out,  "  Oh,  I  am  going  to  fall :" 
She  turned  quickly,  lost  her  balance,  and  fell 
backward  into  the  creek,  which  in  that  place 
was  over  her  head.  In  falling,  she  caught  the 
log.  and  clung  to  it  with  both  hands.  I  was 
dreadfully  frightened,  but  scrambled  over  to 
where  she  was  hanging,  and  tried  to  pull  her  out. 
She  was  too  heavy  for  my  small  strength,  how- 
ever, and  then  I  told  her  to  drop.  When  I  looked 
at  the  deep  water  below.  I  knew  she  would  be, 
like  Ophelia,  "  drowned,  drowned, "and  I  prayed 
her  to  hold  on  with  all  her  might.  Then  we  both 
shouted  at  the  top  of  our  voices,  "  Help  !  help ! 
Peg  is  drowning  !  Come  quick!  Oh.  come  quick  ; 
she  is  drowning  !"  These  repeated  cries  of  dis- 
tress brought  to  the  rescue  one  of  grandfather's 
ploughmen.  Dick,  who, 'by  wading  in,  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  lifting  her  from  her  dangerous  position. 


OVEEBROOK,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— My  birthday  was  on 
the  3d  of  May  ;  1  was  seven  years  old.  I  have 
been  taking  the  paper  about  two  months  and  a 
half,  and  I  like  it  very  much.  I  have  a  nice  dog 
named  Leo ;  he  goes  with  me  when  I  go  out  by 
myself,  and  takes  care  of  me.  I  have  three  kit- 
tens and  a  big  cat.  The  names  of  the  kittens  are 
Charcoal.  Blue-eyes,  and  Jet.  They  are  all  black. 
Jet  and  Blue-eyes  fell  in  the  whitewash,  so  mam- 
ma washed  them  and  put  sweet-oil  on  them. 

I  was  in  Florida  for  six  weeks  last  winter.  I  had 
a  very  nice  time  there.  The  ground  is  nothing 
but  sand  all  over.  The  Florida  sand  is  a  great 
deal  whiter,  and  finer  too,  than  the  sand  at  At- 
lantic City.  We  went  in  a  little  steamer  on  the 
St.  John's  River,  and  I  saw  some  alligators.  I 
was  staying  at  Palatka.  on  the  St.  John's  River. 
I  bathed  my  dolly  Alice  in  the  river,  and  she  all 
came  apart,  and  I  lost  part  of  her  in  the  river.  I 
could  play  out  of  doors  without  my  coat  and 
hat  without  taking  cold.  I  saw  a  great  many 
orange  and  lemon  trees.  Many  orange-trees  to- 
gether are  called  an  orange  grove.  Other  large 
trees  have  moss  growing  on  them  ;  it  hangs  down 
to  the  ground. 

When  I  came  home,  I  stopped  in  Washington. 
We  went  into  the  Museum  there,  and  I  saw  some 
little  boats— some  steamers,  and  row-boats,  and 
life -boats.  We  saw  the  Capitol  and  the  Presi- 
dent's house,  but  we  did  not  go  in,  and  we  saw 
the  Botanical  Gardens. 

Now  good-by,  dear  Postmistress,  with  love. 
MAUD  C.  W. 

Did  you  enjoy  eating  the  oranges  as  they  were 
picked  from  the  trees?  I  think  they  taste  much 
more  delicious  in  an  orange  grove  than  any- 
where else.  And  did  you  notice  the  difference 
between  the  gray  moss  that  had  lately  grown 
and  that  which  had  long  hung  upon  the  trees? 
Did  you  see  any  gay  cardinal  grosbeaks  flashing 
through  the  forests,  and  did  you  hear  the  mock- 
ing-birds in  Florida,  little  Maud? 


MT  DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  read  "  Fire  and  Wa- 
ter" last  week,  and  liked  it  better  than  anything 
in  that  magazine.  Fingal's  Cave  must  be  a  won- 
derful place.  I  am  sure  the  girls  and  boys  would 
like  to  know  that  there  is  a  beautiful  piece  of 
music  called  "Fingal's  Cave,"  and  written  by 
Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy  after  his  visit  to 
that  place,  about  fifty  years  ago.  I  liked  "Fire 
and  Water"  because  I  received  one  of  Taramen's 
"  Rocky  Mountain  Cabinets"  for  a  birthday  pre- 
sent, and  there  were  in  it  several  specimens  of 
the  minerals  spoken  of  in  the  article.  lam  much 
interested  in  minerals,  and  also  have  a  stamp 
album  containing  1900  stamps,  besides  a  great 
many  to  exchange.  I  enclose  you  two  puzzles 
which  I  made  entirely  myself  I  would  be  so 
pleased  if  you  would  publish  my  letter  and  puz- 
zles. I  like  all  the  letters,  and  am  eight  years 
old.  CONRAD  M.  P. 

Thank  you  for  both  letter  and  puzzles,  Conrad. 


around  there,  and  I  think  that  the  eagle  must 
have  had  a  nest  there,  and  had  eaten  the  turtle 
after  she  had  laid  one  egg,  and  before  she  had 
had  time  to  lay  the  other.  My  mamma  is  writ- 
ing tliis  for  me,  as  I  cannot  write  so  distinctly 
myself,  but  I  have  told  her  what  to  say.  I  live 
in  Philadelphia,  but  I  am  spending  the  summer 
here.  Your  affectionate  little  friend, 

CONSTANCE  D.  B. 


I  particularly  like  such  a  letter  as  the  follow- 
ing: 

SOLTHAMPTOV,  LONG   I^LAM,. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  am  a  little  girl  seven 
years  old.  I  will  tell  you  about  the  curiosities  that 
I  found.  We  were  walking  on  the  beach  one  day, 
when  we  found  some  of  those  queer  little  eggs 
that  sharks  have  laid,  which  were  told  about  in 
HAP.PEH'S  YorN<;  PEOPLE.  I  had  wanted  to  find 
one  with  a  young  shark  inside.  We  found  a  good 
many  full  of  sand,  but  we  found  some  of  them 
with  dried  yolk-bags,  and  two  of  them  had  fresh 
yolk-bags  and  a  little  young  shark  inside  of  them. 
We  put  one  of  the  sharks  in  alcohol  without  its 
yolk  and  shell,  and  the  other  in  the  shell,  coiled 
around  the  yolk,  as  we  had  found  it.  Another 
time,  when  we  were  out  riding.  I  found  a  turtle's 
shell,  with  its  skeleton  and  a  broken  egg  inside 
of  it,  while  another  e^  lay  nea.r  in  the  sand.  I 
had  seen  an  eagle  fly  sud'denly  from  the  trees 


LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY. 

I  have  been  intending  for  a  long  time  to  write 
to  the  bovs  and  girls  of  the  Post-office  Box.  who 
love  the  dear  Postmistress,  though  never  having 
seen  her,  for  if  she  is  the  same  lady  who  was  I 
the  Postmistress  not  very  long  ago.  and  I  am  sure 
she  is  the  same.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
her  very  well.  My  aunt  and  she  played  together  : 
as  children,  and  as  they  grew  older  they  kept  up 
the  acquaintance  and  often  visited  each  other: 
so  I  have  seen  her  quite  a  number  of  times,  and 
once  I  spent  a  few  days  at  her  home.  I  would 
like  to  describe  the  Postmistress  at  length,  but  I 
think  she  would  not  wish  it.  One  of  the  girls 
asked  in  a  letter  once  what  color  eyes  the  1'ost- 
mistress  had,  and,  as  she  said  in  reply,  they  are 
neither  blue  nor  brown  ;  but  whatever  their  col- 
or. they7  are  certainly  the  most  kind  and  smiling 
pair  of  eyes,  I  think,  I  have  ever  seen.  And  think- 
ing of  her  as  a  good,  kind,  and  loving  Postmis- 
tress, as  all  of  you  seem  to  do,  let  me  say  that 
you  think  no  more  than  is  perfectly  true.  I  love 
HARPEB'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  as  a  friend,  and  wel- 
come its  coming  every  Tuesday.  I  have  no  pets 
but  a  little  baby  sister,  who  when  very  small 
called  herself  "sister's  pet."  but  now.  though 
but  three  years  old,  she  is  quite  dignified,  and 
does  not  like  to  be  called  a  baby,  and  when 
spoken  of  as  such,  she  will  say.  "I  am  not  a 
baby  ;  I  am  Louise  Van  Gieson."  I  have  another 
sister.  Helen,  and  a  big  brother.  I  fear  my  let- 
ter will  be  too  long,  so  I  must  stop.  I  would  like 
to  correspond  with  some  girl  of  about  my  own 
age  (fourteen  years).  ADNEE  VAN  GIESON. 


INVEECARUILL,  NEW  ZEALAND, 

Mr  DEAB  POSTMISTRESS,— You  will  see  from  my 
address  that  I  live  in  a  "corner"  of  the  earth,  but 
1  think  it  is  a  very  good  corner.  We  take  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  like  it  very  much.  I 
am  sending  you  a  newspaper  with  all  about  our 
volcano,  and  also  enclose  a  story  from  the  paper 
showing  how  much  the  Maoris  love  their  chil- 
dren. I  am  seven  years  old,  but  have  not  gone 
to  school  yet.  Yours  truly,  ALICE  R.  • 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Los  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  have  a  very  pleasant 
home,  with  a  grove  of  orange-trees  in  front  and 
avenues  of  English  walnuts,  which  make  a  lovely 
place  to  play.  lam  six  years  old. and  have  three 
brothers,  the  oldest  eleven  and  the  youngest  two. 
I  have  a  little  sister  too, but  she  is  in  heaven  now; 
she  is  five  years  old,  and  went  away  last  winter, 
just  before  Christmas.  We  have  lots  of  pets— a 
pony,  a  calf,  four  cats,  two  dogs,  three  rabbits, 
and  a  canary-bird.  HABRY  F.  J. 

SANTA  MONICA,  CALIFORNIA. 

I  have  a  little  friend  staying  with  me.  and  we 
have  a  great  deal  of  fun  playing  together.  She 
is  going  to  write  to  you  too.  I  suppose  you  know 
Santa  Monica  is  a  little  town  on  the  ocean,  in  Los 
Angeles  County.  We  go  in  bathing  every  day, 
and  my  brother  Frank  is  teaching  me  to  swim. 
I  have  "a  very  sweet  little  baby  sister,  named  Ag- 
nes: she  is  almost  two  years  old.  My  big  bro- 
ther James  takes  this  paper.  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  "  False  Witness."  My  little  brother 
Joe  has  two  rabbits,  a  gray  and  a  whit ie.  To- 
day we  played  house  in  a  tree,  and  one  of  the 
boys  fell  down,  and  mamma  told  us  all  to  come 
down,  and  so  we  played  we  were  gypsies. 

ISABEL  B. 

Here  is  part  of  the  little  friend's  letter.  Three 
California  letters  in  a  row  : 

Isabel  has  a  play  house,  and  we  play  with  our 
dolls  together.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  live  about  a  half- 
mile  from  the  beach,  and  we  have  to  drive  down 
in  the  buggy.  We  find  a  number  of  pretty  shells 
on  the  beach.  MAE  B. 


NEWMARKET,  ENGLAND. 

I  continue  to  like  your  paper  better  than  any 
I  have  ever  seen,  and  so  does  my  sister,  who  is 
older  than  I.  I  have  two  brothers:  they  are 
grown  up.  The  eldest  is  at  Malta  with  his  regi- 
ment, and  the  other  is  in  Belgium.  We  have  five 
dogs,  all  different.  We  ha'd  another  a  short 
time  ago;  he  could  perform  a  number  of  tricks, 
and  was  real  cunning.  Last  year  we  had  him  at 
the  sea-side,  and  he  and  a  Newfoundland  dog 
used  to  swim  out  so  far  that  we  lost  sight  of 
them.  One  day  we  were  so  frightened  that  we 
sent  my  brothers  out  in  a  boat,  to  fetch  him.  but 
when  they  got  there  he  was  all  right.  He  died 
this  spring.  We  were  so  sorry.  I  drive  and  ride 
a  great  deal,  and  am  very  fond  of  it.  This  is  a 
good  place  for  riding,  as  there  is  so  much  heath. 
I  should  like  to  go  to  America  so  much,  as  tl>8 
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descriptions  of  their  homes  which  the  children 
write  about  in  the  Post-office  Box  are  so  pretty. 
Good-by,  dear  Postmistress.  VIOLET  C.  K.  S. 


BUDAPEST,  HUNGARY. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  have  written  to  you  al- 
ready before,  but  as  my  letter  has  not  been  pub- 
lished, I  will  write  again.  I  have  just  passed  my 
examination  at  the  last  class  of  the  elementary 
school,  and  next  year,  that  is.  in  September,  I  am 
to  be  a  Gymnasium  scholar.  I  passed  my  ex- 
amination very  successfully,  and  I  have  sot  the 
best  testimonial  of  all  the  boys  in  my  class.  I 
am  going  to  the  sea-side  for  a  few  weeks  in  Au- 
gust. I  hope  I  will  enjoy  it  very  much.  When  I 
come  back.  I  will  write' to  you  about  it.  Your 
loving  friend,  BELA  S.  (ten  years  old). 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  promotion.  Tour 
good  examination  no  doubt  proves  that  you 
studied  very  faithfully  through  the  year. 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  am  an  American  girl, 
but  this  is  the  very  first  time  that  I've  ever  been 
over  this  side  of  the  ocean.  I  was  born  in  Italy, 
and  have  always  lived  there— in  Rome  till  I  was 
eight,  one  year  in  Florence,  and  since  then  in 
Yeniee.  In  the  summer  we  travel  in  the  differ- 
ent countries  of  Europe.  I've  been  in  all  except 
Norway.  I  can't  speak  English  as  well  as  Italian, 
and  am'  told  that  1  have  an  accent.  I  like  Rome 
"better  than  any  city  I've  ever  been  in.  We  al- 
ways stay  there  every  winter  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  we  may  live  there  next  winter  again.  I  saw 
a  letter  from  L.  S.  B.,  from  Rome.  She  said  she 
liked  the  Italians  so  much.  I  think  they  are  the 
nicest  people  except,  of  course,  the  Americans. 
\Vnire  is  so  different  from  any  other  city.  There 
is  no  sound  of  carriages  and  horse-cars,  and  we 
g<>  about  in  gondolas.  We  live  in  an  old  palace, 
which  is  so  big  we  only  occupy  about  half  of  it. 
.and  so  all  the  rest  is  a  nice  play-room  for  my 
friends  and  me.  I  wish  you  could  come  and 
st;iv  with  me.  and  go  about  in  a  gondola  and  see 
all  the  beautiful  churches  and  palazzns.  I  don't 
think  Xew  York  a  pretty  city:  it's  the  ugliest  I 
-ever  saw  except  London.  L.  M.  P. 

I  cannot  agree  with  you  in  thinking  New  York 
ugly;  some  of  its  uptown  streets  and  squares 
are  very  beautiful.  You  may  write  again  some 
time  from  the  other  side,  and  tell  us  of  your 
travels  and  occupations. 


POTTSVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Since  you  decided  IncompreheiuibUitu  to  be  the 
longest  word  in  our  language,  I  have  discovered 
another,  straightforwardness,  containing  as  many 
letters.  FLORRIE. 


PATKRSON,  NEW  JERSEY. 

I  am  going  away  on  the  1st  of  August,  if  all  is 
well,  and  I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  the  place 
that  I  am  going  to.  It  is  Hanover.  New  Hamp- 
shire. If  you  have  not  been  there,  you  have 
missed  seeing  a  very  pretty  place.  My  uncle 
has  a  farm,  and  a  good-sized  house  facing  a 
common  which  in  the  summer-time  looks  like  a 
carpet  of  green  velvet.  Hanover  is  a  college 
town,  and  in  the  fall  the  students  play  base-ball 
on  the  common.  The  boys  sometimes  fight  for 
canes  and  hats,  and  accidents  have  often  hap- 
pened ;  once  a  boy  was  brought  from  the  field 
unconscious.  I  suppose  they  begin  in  fun,  and 
at  last  get  provoked,  and  are  then  in  earnest. 
"The  students  often  pay  little  poor  boys  money  if 
they  will  look  for  sleeve  buttons  and  neckties 
that  they  lose  while  fighting.  Hanover  is  the 
seat  of  Dartmouth  College.  The  drives  are  very 
fine — I  don't  mean  the  roads,  but  the  scenery. 
I  have  a  bird  whose  name  is  Tit  Willow.  He 
hops  on  my  finger  and  hand  for  seed.  I  let  him 
out  almost  every  day  in  the  winter,  but  now  it 
is  so  warm  we  want,  the  windows  open,  and  if 
birdie  was  let  loose  he  would  fly  away.  I  am 
thirteen  years  old.  On  my  birthday  father  gave 
me  a  piano,  and  mother  a  large  teachers'  Bible  ; 
I  also  received  a  gold  fob  chain,  a  pair  of  cuff 
buttons,  two  fans. "a  box  of  sealing-wax,  a  pin- 
cushion, and  bottles  and  other  pretty  things.  I 
send  you  the  receipt  for  the  nicest  sponge-cake 
I  ever  tasted,  anil  hoping  you  will  have  as  good 
luck  with  it  as  my  mother  has  had  (she  made 
some  to-day,  and  it  was  very  nice),  I  will  say 
good-by. 

SPONGE-CAKE.— One  pound  of  eggs,  one  pound 
of  granulated  sugar,  not  quite  half  a  pound  of 
flour.rind  of  two  lemons  and  juice  of  one.  Beat 
whites  and  yolks  of  eggs  separately  and  very 
light :  grate  rind  of  lemons  in  sugar;  add  to  this 
the  whites  of  eggs,  then  the  yolks,  then  the  flour, 
and  lastly  the  juice  of  the  lemon.  Put  paper  in 
the  pans,  and  butter  them  well.  NELLIE  B. 


HOLYOKB.  MASSACHUSETTS. 

I  live  in  Ottawa.  Ontario,  but  I  am  visiting  my 
cousin  just  now.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
ever  been  in  Holyoke.  and  I  like  it  very  much.  I 
went  to  a  paper-mill  one  day,  and  saw  them  mak- 
ing paper.  I  must  tell  you  about  a  little  society 
that  [belong  to.  In  March,  1885.  myself  and  some 
others  got  up  a  society,  and  we  call  it  the  Busy 


l;>-es.  We  paid  five  cents  every  month,  and  two 
cents  whenever  we  were  absen't  from  a  meeting, 
unless  kept  at  home  by  illness.  There  were  thir- 
teen of  as.  We  held  a  bazar  on  the  I7th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1885,  and  made  nearly  one  hundred  dollars. 
Our  badge  was  a  little  pale  blue  ribbon,  so  at  the 
bazar  we  wore  our  badges  and  white  caps  and 
aprons  with  blue  bows.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that 
six  of  the  thirteen  were  boys— honorary  mem- 
bers. We  are  going  to  furnish  a  room  in  the  new 
Orphan  Home  in  Ottawa.  We  have  now  seven- 
teen members.  Our  president  is  Isa  G  ,  our  sec- 
retary Katie  W.,  ami  our  treasurer  Nellie  M.  We 
expect  to  have  another  bazar  this  fall.  I  like 
HARPER'S  Youxi;  PEOPLE  very  much.  I  will  be 
twelve  years  old  next  month.  BESSIE  M. 


BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

I  am  thirteen  years  old.  and  am  still  going  to 
school.  I  have  two  pet  kittens.  Our  school  had 
a  picnic  not  long  ago.  and  I  went,  and  had  a  real 
nice  lime.  Our  school  takes  this  paper,  and  we 
all  think  it  very  good.  Have  you  ever  heard  my 
first  name  before  ?  LOUINE  T. 

Never,  dear.  

NORWAY,  IOWA. 

We  have  two  canary-birds;  their  namesare  Dick 
and  Cherry.  We  also  have  two  dogs  and  a  pony, 
which  is  twenty-five  years  old  ;  her  name  is  Bol- 
ly.  I  like  to  read  the  letters  in  the  Post-office  Box 
very  much.  We  have  taken  this  paper  ever  since 
it  was  published.  My  favorite  stories  are  "Nan," 
"  Rolf  House,"  "Left  Behind,"  "  Wakulla,"  and 
others.  I  go  to  school,  and  study  reading,  arith- 
metic, geography,  physiology,  spelling,  grammar, 
and  writing.  I  take  music  lessons  from  my  mam- 
ma. I  am  fourteen  years  old.  ENA  E. 


WeTHERSFIKLn,  CONNECTICUT. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  four 
years,  and  I  think  it  is  the  best  paper  I  take.  I 
have  two  papers  besides.  I  have  no  pets,  but  I 
have  two  little  brothers  instead.  I  am  the  eld- 
est, and  am  nine  years  old.  Charley  (the  young- 
est) and  John,  and  my  cousin  Winnie,  were  out 
in  the  barn,  jumping  off  a  low  beam  backward, 
and  turning  round  while  they  were  in  the  air. 
Charley  had  not  tried  it  before,  but  he  thought 
he  could  do  it.  so  he  said,  "  See  me,  now  !"  hut 
the  beam  was  slippery,  and  he  went  straight 
down  and  struck  his  chin  on  the  beam  and  went 
backward  on  to  the  hay.  He  had  his  lip  between 
his  teeth,  and  he  bit  through  it  and  knocked  his 
upper  teeth  loose.  He  could  not  eat  at  first,  but 
is  ail  right  now.  Mother  is  buttoning  Charley's 
shoes,  and  is  going  to  read  for  me.  so  I  will  say 
good-by.  HENRY  R.  B. 

A  very  dangerous  way  to  play,  in  my  opinion. 
Please  amuse  yourselves  in  some  safer  way. 


I  think,  dear  girls  and  boys,  that  you  ought  to 
feel  complimented,  as  I  do.  that  a  professor  in 
one  of  our  leading  universities  should  sit  down 
to  write  a  story  for  our  Post-office  Box.  The 
fact  is  that  everybody,  young  and  old,  who  peeps 
into  these  columns  at  all  is  very  soon  filled  with 
a  desire  to  belong  to  so  gay  and  merry  a  set  of 
people  as  we  gather  here  every  week  of  our  lives. 
Now  for  the  professor's  story,  for  which,  many 
thanks. 

TOWSER  AND  HER  PETS. 

Towser  was  a  big  Newfoundland  dog.  She  had 
four  doggie  pets,  with  little  collars  round  their 
necks,  on  which  their  names  were  written — Fido, 
Tray,  Dash,  and  Jip.  These  puppies  loved  their 
mother  very  much.  They  lived  in  a  little  green 
house  with  a  blue  door,  down  by  the  river.  Once 
upon  a  time  it  began  to  rain,  and  it  rained  hard 
for  two  or  three  days.  The  river  grew  deeper 
and  deeper  and  wider  and  wider,  until  tiie  dog- 
gies' little  house  floated  off,  with  the  doggies  in 
it.  Then  they  began  to  cry :  "  Bow-wow  !  Oh, 
won't  somebody  come  and  help  us?"  But  no- 
body came.  Poor  little  doggies!  They  floated 
on,  until  they  came  bump  on  the  shore.  There 
stood  an  old  farmer  man  with  gray  hair,  watching 
t  he  flood.  He  said  :  "  My  gracious  goodness  me  ! 
here  are  five  dogs,  an  old  mamma  and  her  pups, 
and  they  look  so  hungry!  I'm  going  to  take 
them  up  to  the  house  and  give  them  something 
to  eat."  So  he  took  them  up  and  gave  them— 
(here  my  little  three-year-old  boy  always  takes 
up  the  story  himself,  and  makes  out  a  surpris- 
ing bill  of  fare*  "jelly-cake,  and  lemon  pie,  and 
griddle-cakes,  and  chops,  and  strawberries,  and 
JUICE  !  and  fried  potatoes,  and  oatmeal,  and  hom- 
iny, ami  gan-u-a-ted  sugar,  and  salt  and  pepper, 
and  coffee  ami  tea.  and  drink,  and  water,  and 
roast  beef."  (The  programme  is  much  varied 
from  time  to  time.)  "After  they  had  eaten  all 
these  things  they  cuddled  their  noses  down  by 
their  mamma,  and  all  went  'by-by.'"  (And  the 
boy  himself  then  does  likewise.) 


I  live  in  the  town  of  Alameda.  a  suburb  of  San 
Francisco.  Strangers  say  it  is  a  beautiful  town, 
but  I  have  lived  here  so  long  that  I  am  tired  of 
it,  and  so  cannot  see  all  its  beauty.  It  seems  to 
be  quite  the  fashion  now  to  ask  girls  to  write  to 


you,  so  I  will  follow  the  general  example,  and 
request  some  girls  who  are  interested  in  home 
work  and  such  things  to  write  to  me. 

MARGARET  H.  SYLVESTER, 

Alameda,  California. 


BROOKLYN-,  XEW  YORK. 

DEAP.  POSTMISTRESS,--!  have  been  taking  HAP. 
PER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  quite  a  long  while,  and 
think  it  the  best  paper  1  ever  heard  of.  I  have- 
always  been  interested  in  the  Puzzles.  I  liked 
"Two  Arrows"  and  "  Into  Unknown  Seas"  very 
much.  I  have  a  printing-press  and  a  very  nice 
outfit  of  type.  etc.  I  would  like  very  much  to 
see  this  letter  printed.  I  enclose  all  the  answers 
tojast  number's  puzzles,  and  four  new  <>ne>. 
KICHARD  W.  (aged  twelve). 

Thank  you. 

G,  F. :  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  cannot  bind 
your  numbers,  but  they  will  furnish  the  cover, 
with  index  and  title-page,  for  35  cents.  Ask 
your  bookseller  or  stationer  to  recommend  a 
bookbinder. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

CONCEALED  CITIES  (Two  in  each  group*. 
l."You  look  paler,  mother."  "This  mad  rid- 
ing is  dangerous."  2.  "Did you  throw  a  bomb?" 
"  Ay,  sir ;  but  we  have  luck  nowhere."  3.  "  This 
mackerel  is  bony,  and  there  are  for  sale  many 
others."  4.  "  High  art  for  dolts  !  Well,  taunt  on 
if  you  like."  ZED. 

No.  2. 

ENIGMAS. 

1.— In  great,  not  in  small. 
In  rose,  not  in  lily. 
In  sheep,  not  in  lamb. 
In  river,  not  in  brook. 
In  man.  not  in  boy. 
In  help,  not  in  harm. 
In  January,  not  in  July. 
In  mountains,  not  in  hills. 
In  bad.  also  in  good. 
I  am  a  very  cold  country. 

EDDIE  D.  SCOFIELD. 

2.— My  first  is  in  house,  not  in  barn. 
My  second  is  in  trouble,  not  in  harm. 
My  third  is  in  butterfly,  not  in  bee. 
My  fourth  is  in  sea,  not  in  lea. 
My  fifth  is  in  beetle,  not  in  bug. 
My  sixth  is  in  kiss,  not  in  hug. 
My  whole  are  useful  animals. 

CONRAD  M.  PATTEN. 


No.  3. 

A   DIAMOND. 

I.  A  letter.  2.  Timid.  3.  A  rag.  4.  An  ancient 
city.  5.  A  low  seat.  6.  Legislative  assemblies. 
7.  A  flower.  8.  Hatred.  9.  Prepared  skin.  10. 
Under.  11.  A  preserved  body.  12.  Merriment. 
13.  A  letter. 


No.  4. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  13  letters,  and  can  be  found 
on  the  map  of  Europe. 
My  2,  7,  8  is  to  go  astray. 
My  6,  7, 1, 4, 13. 11  is  a  small  fur  animal. 
My  3,  7.  9, 1, 12  is  a  kind  of  play. 
My  9,  10. 5  is  a  small  insect. 
My  12. 7.  6.  9  is  an  enclosed  space. 
My  1,  9,  3,  B,  4.  7. 12  is  a  wine. 
My  1,  6,  3,  4,  5,  9.  5. 11  is  to  think. 

KATIE  WARD. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No,  351. 


No.  1.—  FAST 
ALTO 
S  TOP 
TOPS 

SHOW 
HOME 

OMEN 
WENT 


BIRD 
IDEA 
REST 
DATE 

POCK 
OPEN 
CEDE 
KNEE 


No.  2.— Shakespeare   (pare,   ape,   rake,  seraph, 
spare). 

No.  3.— Al-one.    IS. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  The  Original  Puzzle  Club,  Stuart  F.  Patter- 
son,  Rowland  J.  Simes.  Pansy.  .1.  C.  Bolander, 
.Tun..  William  Rosendale.  Beatrice  Atkins.  K.  M. 
P.,  Henry  W.  R  .  Esse  M.  Provence.  Mary  E. 
Batchelder.  Carl  Furstenburg,  Anna  Miller.  Alice 
W.  F..  Willie  Willing.  Jun..  Archie  P..  Gabrielle 
Rossi.  Geraldine  F..  and  Julia  A.  Peters. 


[For  EXCHANGES,  fee  3d  and  M  />ar/?i>  of  <w?r.l 
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LITTLE    BERRY-PICKEKS— A    CHANCE    MEETING. 


THE  BOAT-DWELLERS  OF  JAPAN. 

Y<>!   Mi   |iroplr  who  live  in    I. I'm  01    New    Yoi-L   m;i\    r;nir\ 
that  our  cities  are  crowded,  and  that  many  families  must 
live  without  very  much  air  to  breathe  or  space  for  the  boys  and 
girls  to  play  iu.     What  would  they  say  to  the  boat-dwellers  of 


Japan  ?  In  that  crowded  country  hundreds 
of  families  .spend  their  lives  and  bring  up 
their  children  upon  the  water,  and  know  no- 
thing of  the  laud,  except  as  they  make  an 
occasional  visit  to  it  when  obliged  to  pur- 
chase supplies  or  attend  to  some  unusual 
business. 

In  every  bay  along  the  coast  are  found 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  small  craft 
called  "junks."  These  are  small,  flat-bot- 
tomed boats,  and  are  owned  and  inhabited 
by  a  man  and  his  family,  just  as  houses  are 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Their  business  is 
the  transportation  of  goods  and  merchandise 
of  all  kinds,  and  their  navigation  is  a  sort  of 
family  affair.  One  traveller  says : 

"I  have  seen  a  boat  twenty  feet  long  most 
adroitly  managed  by  three  children  all  under 
seven  years  of  age.  I  am  told  that,  notwith- 
standing their  aptness  at  swimming,  many 
boatmen  get  drowned,  for  no  boat  ever  goes 
to  another's  aid,  nor  will  any  boatman  save 
another  from  drowning,  because,  as  he  says, 
it  is  all  fate,  and  he  who  interferes  with  fate 
will  be  severely  punished  in  some  way." 

Among  these  wonderful  aquatic  families 
children  of  three  years  old  will  sometimes 
swim  like  little  fish,  and  if  one  is  backward 
in  learning,  he  will  be  thrown  overboard,  and 
teased  and  tormented  until  he  is  obliged  to 
learn  the  art  in  self-defence. 

Ah  '  it  is  in  reading  and  learning  about  the 

people  of  other  lands  that  we  find  how  much 

we  have  to  love  and  be  thankful  for  in  the 

broad  free  life  of  our  own.     But  even  here  there  are  children 

who  would  be  the  better  for  such  frequent  baths,  and  perhaps 

you  would  have  great  difficulty  in  persuading  the  little  Japs 

that  life  in  the  hot  and  crowded  streets  of  our  great  cities  was 

to  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  junk-men  on  the  rivers  and 

harbors  of  their  own  country. 
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AMBITION. 

BY  MARGAKKT  K  SANGSTER. 


F  you  tug  at  the  string  so,  foolish 

kite, 
You'll  presently  sail   far  out  of 

sight, 

Away,  away  to  the  distant  blue 
Of  the  sky  that  is  bcudiug  down 

to  you, 

With  pennons  of  cloud  on  a  boundless  sea. 
Better,  my  beauty,  remain  with  me. 

Else  if  you  will,  on  your  strong  white  wing, 

To  the  lofty  cliffs  where  the  eagles  cling; 

Float,  a  speck  in  the  upper  air. 

The  darinsr  flight  of  the  wild  fowl  share. 

But,  kite,  be  sure  it  is  all  in  vain 

At  the  cord  which  holds  you  to  fret  and  strain. 

I  never  will  let  you  quite  go  free; 

By  the  strength  of  your  tether  you're  bound 

to  me. 

If  some  day.  cast  from  rny  loosened  hand, 
You  steer  like  a  bird  for  another  land. 
You'll  waver  and  falter,  an  aimless  thing. 
And  drop,  poor  bird,  with  a  broken  wing. 
Safe  and  certain  your  poise  will  be 
So  long  as  you're"  held  by  a  clasp  to  me. 

A  lesson,  my  man.  from  the  kite  for  you. 
Turn  your  eyes  from  the  beckoning  blue; 
Isn't  there  something  fair  and  sweet 
Lying  close  to  your  heedless  feet — 
Something  a  brave  young  heart  may  give — 
A  noble  fashion  in  which  to  live. 
Doing  the  best  in  a  lowly  way 
Where  God  has  placed  you,  from  day  to  day? 

In  the  dear  old  garden  bloom  the  flowers, 
Decking  with  lustre  the  passing  hours; 
Grandmother  loved  them  long  ago, 
Watched  and  waited  their  time  to  blow. 
What  if  the}'  wear  a  homely  name. 
Little  they  reck  of  praise  or  blame; 

Their  ambition,  'twixt  you  and  me. 

Is  but  with  honey  to  lure  the  bee. 

There  are  few  good  lessons  a  boy  might  not 

Learn  from  a  fail  old  garden  spot, 

Even  in  days  when  to  fly  a  kite 

Is  a  rapture  of  pleasure  from  morn  till  night. 


THE  FAITH  OF  LITTLE  HANS. 

BY  EDITH   MILLER. 

V  FIERCE  wind  came  sweeping  around  the  corner  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  one  morning  in  the  winter  of 
'8 1 ;  down  the  deserted  street  it  rushed,  whirling-  the  fresh- 
ly fallen  snow  into  little  light  heaps,  then  scattering  it 
madly  in  every  direction.  Against  this  storm  a  young 
ui.iuau  was  making  what  progress  she  could  toward  the 
Post-office.  A  pair  of  dark  eyes  and  a  very  pink  nose 
were  all  that  was  visible  above  her  wrappings.  "  I  must 
hurry."  she  thought,  as  she  glanced  up  at  the  great 
. -lurk,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  was  at  her  desk  in  the 
Dead-letter  Office.  Her  work  was  to  open  and  read  all 
the  letters  whose  destination  could  not  be  found  from 
the  envelop,  and  whose  contents  often  reveal  the  desired 
address. 

What  a  motley  pile  it  was  that  lay  before  her!  Here 
was  one  from  a  broken-hearted  father  begging  a  wayward 
son  to  come  home,  and  telling  him  that  his  voice  and  smile 
alone  could  remove  the  gentle  melancholy  that  had  settled 
upon  the  dear  old  mother. 

Here  was  another  from  some  queer  old  gentleman  full 
of  the  small-talk  and  scandal  of  his  own  village,  and  touch- 
ing upon  political  scandal  then  rife  in  the  city  where  his 
!•  had  found  lodgment. 

There  were  letters  full  of  the  vivacity  of  the  school-girl, 


letters  full  of  tin-  burning  love  of  the  college  boy,  letters 
whose  prim  upright  hand  and  gossipy  nature  suggested 
spinsterhood,  letters  to  convulse  you  with  laughter,  and 
letters  that  would  give  you  the  heartache.  Yet,  strange 
to  say,  not  one  of  these  eager  correspondents  had  taken 
the  pains  to  write  the  correct  address  on  the  envelop  that 
contained  so  much  that  seemed  to  be  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. Perhaps  they  were  too  much  absorbed  in  what 
they  had  said  from  their  hearts  to  take  thought  for  the 
formal  writing  on  the  outside. 

The  young  clerk  had  worked  her  way  down  through  a 
large  heap,  and  was  beginning  to  think  of  lunch,  when  she 
came  upon  a  peculiar  little  envelop  addressed  in  German 
to  "Jesus  in  Heaven" ;  she  tore  it  open  hastily,  and  found 
a  soiled  sheet  written  all  over  in  a  child's  cramped  hand. 
Some  of  the  words  seemed  blurred  with  tears,  and  she 
could  scarcely  make  them  out. 

Here  is  the  translation : 

"DEAR  JESVS, — I  have  prayed  so  hard  to  you,  but 
I  guess  you  could  not  hear  me  so  far  off,  so  I  am  go- 
ing to  write  you  a  letter.  \Ve  came  over  a  big  ocean 
when  it  was  summer-time.  My  mamma  has  been  sick 
all  the  time.  Can't  you  send  her  something  to  make  her 
well  ?  And,  dear  Jesus,  please  send  my  papa  some  work 
to  do,  so  he  can  buy  us  some  warm  clothes  and  some- 
thing to  eat,  and  please  do  it  quick,  for  we  are  cold  and 
hungry. 

''Nobody  knows  I  am  writing  to  you.  I  thought  you 
might  send  us  something  for  a  surprise. 

"HANS  BRAHM. 

"P.S. — My  hands  are  so  cold  I  can't  write  very  well." 

Katrina's  eyes  were  filled  with  tears  as  she  came  to  the 
end.  She  sat  for  some  time  with  the  letter  in  her  hand; 
as  she  folded  it  she  resolved  to  do  something  to  make 
the  little  boy  happy.  She  said,  "Whatever  his  parents 
may  be,  this  beautiful  child  faith  must  not  be  destroyed." 
That  evening  after  dinner  she  told  several  of  her  friends 
about  the  matter,  and  they  were  eager  to  help  her  make 
up  a  box. 

It  was  ready  in  a  few  days.  There  were  some  flannels 
for  the  mother  and  little  Hans,  comfortable  clothes  for 
the  father,  and  toys  enough  to  make  the  boy  believe 
that  the  Christ  Child  did  not  live  in  Germany  only.  At 
the  very  top  lay  a  crisp  ten-dollar  bill.  As  soon  as  the 
box  left  the  house  Katrina  wrote  a  letter  to  Hans.  She 
told  him  his  letter  had  been  received,  and  that  Jesus  had 
sent  one  of  his  servants  on  earth  to  help  him,  and  that  a 
nice  box  was  on  its  way  out  West. 

Not  long  after  there  came  a  letter  of  warm  thanks 
from  the  father.  He  explained  how  they  had  been  in 
the  country  but  a  few  months,  and  had  not  yet  found 
work. 

As  the  weeks  went  by  another  and  another  letter  came, 
telling  of  fairer  prospects  and  brighter  days.  One  thing 
they  assured  Katrina — "that  they  could  never  forget  her 
kind  letter  and  generous  help  in  their  time  of  saddest 
need." 

BOYS  WHO  BECAME  FAMOUS. 

BY  DAVID  KER. 


CAUGHT  IX  HIS  OWN  TRAP. 

i  FTERNOON  was  wearing  toward  evening  in  the 
j[\.  west  of  England,  and  darkness  was  already  begin- 
ning to  creep  over  the  shadowy  chambers  and  long  nar- 
row passages  of  an  old  English  country  house,  although 
it  was  still  broad  daylight  outside.  Darkest  of  all  was  a, 
deep  recess  in  the  wall  at  the  end  of  the  great  corridor  in 
the  third  story,  where  a  boy  seemed  to  be  hard  at  work 
upon  something  that  appeared  to  require  all  his  attention. 
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Had  there  been  light  enough  to  see  his  face,  any  one 
who  saw  it  would  have  been  struck  by  the  fineness  of  its 
outline,  and  the  thoughtful  depth  of  expression  in  the 
large  bright  eyes  which  attracted  the  notice  of  all  who 
saw  him  for  the  first  time,  although  no  one  could  easily 
have  guessed  then  what  lie  was  one  day  to  be.  But  just 
at  that  moment  "Wild  Davie,"  as  lie  was  very  justly 
called,  was  busy  with  a  very  mischievous  piece  of  sport, 
indeed — nothing  less  than  the  dressing  up  of  a  "ghost" 
to  frighten  his  playfellows. 

In  the  dark  recess  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  stood  a 
nun-hie  statue  of  Apollo  the  Archer,  with  one  arm  out- 
stretched as  if  in  the  very  act  of  bending  his  fatal  bow. 
Outlined  in  its  ghostly  whiteness  against  the  deep  gloom 
behind  it.  it  was  a  startling  sight  at  the  best  of  times; 
but  beneath  the  skilful  hands  of  our  hero  it  was  fast 
growing  into  a  monster  that  might  have  scared  General 
Grant  himself. 

Leaving  the  long  white  neck  standing  out  bare  and 
spectral  against  the  darkness,  he  folded  a  black  cloak 
around  the  body,  letting  the  cold  dead  whiteness  of  the 
marble  peep  out  every  here  and  there.  Upon  the  face  he 
fixed  a  hideous  red  and  black  mask  with  staring  eyes, 
while  over  the  extended  arm  he  hung  a  white  cloth  with  a 
crimson  handkerchief  pinned  to  it,  which  at  a  little  dis- 
tance looked  terribly  like  a  broad  stain  of  blood.  Around 
the  lower  limbs  he  wrapped  a  piece  of  yellow  Chinese 
silk,  twisted  up  so  as  to  look  like  a  coiling  snake;  and 
then,  by  way  of  a  finishing  touch,  he  placed  at  the  mon- 
ster's feet  a  small  lantern,  lighting  up  all  the  ghastly  de- 
tails with  a  weird,  unearthly  glare. 

"  Won't  it  make  'em  jump!"  chuckled  he,  as  he  stepped 
back  to  look  at  the  effect  of  his  work. 

If  any  one  had  told  Davie  at  that  moment  that  he  was 
playing  a  very  cruel  and  cowardly  trick,  which  had 
frightened  many  children  to  death,  and  scared  many 
more  into  hopeless  idiots,  he  would  have  been  greatly 
surprised  and  shocked  ;  for,  with  all  his  thoughtless- 
ness, he  was  thoroughly  kind-hearted.  But  all  that  he 
thought  of  was  the  fun  that  it  would  be  to  himself,  lit- 
tle dreaming  that  he  was  just  about  to  receive  a  lesson 
which  would  cure  him  of  playing  such  tricks  for  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

Just  then  a  loud  voice  was  heard  calling  out  from  the 
foot  of  the  stair ; 

"Davie!  Davie!  where  are  you?  Come  along,  quick; 
we're  going  to  drive  round  by  the  lake,  and  watch  the 
sun  set  over  the  mountains." 

And  "Wild  Davie"  went  off  like  a  shot. 

The  drive  lasted  so  long,  and  there  were  so  many  things 

.  to  be  looked  at  on  the  way,  that  by  the  time  they  got 

i  home  again  our  friend  Davie  had  forgotten  all  about  the 

frightful  sentinel  that  he  had  left  standing  at  the  end  of 

the  upper  corridor,  and  went  racing  along  it  at  full  speed 

I  to  get  to  his  room. 

The  next  moment  a  howl  of  terror  startled  the  whole 

house,  and  three  or  four  of  the  servants,  hurrying  to  the 

.  spot  in  alarm,  found  Davie  lying  on  the  floor,  half  faint- 

.  ing  with  fright,  in  front  of  the  monster  which  he  had  him- 

|  self  dressed  up. 

All  that  followed  may  easily  be  imagined — the  rush  of 
the  whole  household  to  see  what  had  happened,  the  wmi- 
i  eler,  the  dismay,  the  scoldings  heaped  upon  poor  Davie, 
and  (hardest  of  all  for  him  to  bear)  the  loud  laugh  of  the 
other  boys  as  they  realized  how  neatly  he  had  been  caught 
in  his  own  trap. 

But  there  was  one  person  there  who  did  not  join  in  the 
laughter,  and  that  was  a  quiet  old  gentleman  with  a  long 
gray  beard— at  that  time  one  of  the  most  celebrated  artists 
in  Britain — who  had  just  come  down  to  the  country  for  a 
i  few  weeks'  holiday. 

"This  boy  has  the   eye   of   an   artist,"  said  he,  look- 


ing keenly  at  the  terrible  figure.      "He   will   be   heard 
of  yet." 

And  the  old  man  was  right.  Not  many  years  later 
"Wild  Davie"  was  famous  throughout .  all  England  as 
David  Scott,  the  painter. 


THE  NATIONAL  GAME. 

BY   N.  P.  BABCOCK. 

I  WAS  travelling  in  a  railway  train  the  other  day,  and 
just  behind  me  sat  a  middle-aged  gentleman  and  a 
small  boy.  I  did  not  discover  the  relationship  between 
the  two,  but  I  became  aware  at  once  that  the  younger 
traveller  was  politely  endeavoring  to  hit  upon  some  topic 
of  conversation  which  would  be  mutually  interesting  to 
himself  and  his  much  older  companion.  It  was  up-hill 
work  for  a  time,  and  the  conversation  went  along,  with 
many  halts  and  jerks,  in  the  form  of  a  widely  scattered 
range  of  questions  from  the  boy,  and  monotonous  "Noes" 
:iii(l  "  Yeses"  from  the  other  traveller,un  til  suddenly  the  boy 
inquired,  "Do  you  think  the  Detroits  will  win?"  There 
was  no  difficulty  after  that  in  maintaining  a  conversation. 

I  dare  say  the  middle-aged  gentleman,  who  was  very 
stout,  and  who  didn't  look  as  though  he  could  break  into 
a  trot  even  though  a  wild  bull  were  at  his  heels,  would 
never  have  been  able  to  hit  even  a  "slow  twister"  pitched 
by  his  active-looking  little  companion,  and  that  a  "  nine" 
composed  of  such  persons  as  he,  if  put  into  the  field 
against  nine  players  of  his  companion's  size,  would  be  de- 
feated by  a  score  of  about  seventy-six  to  nothing,  but 
theoretically  and  historically  their  knowledge  of  the 
"national  game"  of  base-ball  was  about  equal,  and  their 
interest  in  the  subject  equally  intense.  I  think  even 
good  Mrs.  Tendermother,  whose  horror  of  base-ball  is 
born  of  a  knowledge  of  its  evil  consequences  to  youthful 
hands  and  youthful  limbs,  must  admit  that  it  is  a  deeply 
interesting  game,  when  her  boys  cheerfully  risk  the  dis- 
jointing of  their  fingers  to  play  it,  and  their  father  closes 
his  office  to  go  and  see  it  played. 

Last  year  I  told  the  base-ball-playing  readers  of  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  something  about  the  art  of  pitching, 
and  endeavored  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the  several 
"curves"  could  be  effected.  There  have  been  no  new 
discoveries  in  this  "art"  since  then,  although  a  great 
many  new  pitchers  have  come  into  prominence  in  the  va- 
rious professional  leagues  of  the  country.  At  a  conven- 
tion held  in  this  city  last  winter,  it  was  decided  after  a 
great  deal  of  argument  to  lengthen  the  limits  of  the 
"  pitcher's  box,"  that  is,  the  enclosure  in  which  the  pitch- 
er must  stand  when  delivering  balls,  from  six  feet  to  sev- 
en feet.  The  intention  of  this  change  was  to  enable  the 
pitchers  to  increase  the  speed  of  their  delivery.  With 
this  single  exception  the  rules  of  the  National  League, 
which  of  course  govern  all  base-ball  playing,  are  the  same 
as  they  were  last  season.  The  national  interest  in  the 
game  has  steadily  increased,  and  during  the  summer  just 
passed  there  have  been  a  greater  number  of  leagues  or 
associations  represented  on  the  ball  field  than  ever  before. 
In  addition  to  the  National  League — in  which  "nines" 
from  Washington  and  Kansas  City  have  taken  the  places 
of  nines  from  Providence  and  Buffalo — and  the  league  of 
the  American  Association,  there  have  been  engaged  on  the 
professional  "  diamond  field"  during  the  season  a  Southern 
league,  an  Eastern  league,  a  league  consisting  of  clubs 
from  several  cities  of  this  State  and  points  in  Canada,  and 
a  league  made  up  of  nines  in  the  far  West. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  majority  of  the  boys  who 
read  this  article  have  carefully  followed  the  progress  of 
the  National  League  clubs  during  the  season,  and  have 
their  own  opinions  concerning  the  respective  merits  of  the 
several  nines,  although,  of  course,  my  young  friend  who 
lives  on  the  banks  of  the  Detroit  River  will  not  be  apt 
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to  agree  with  either  his  cousin  in  Chicago  or  his  friend  in 
New  York  in  their  conclusions,  nor  will  they  agree  either 
-with  him  or  with  each  other.  It  may,  however,  interest 
a  good  many  amateur  ball-players  to  learn  what,  in  the 
opinion  of  several  base-ball  experts  and  critics,  would  be 
the  strongest  "  nine"  for  batting  that  could  be  put  togeth- 
er if  one  were  to  have  a  pick  from  all  the  clubs  belonging 
to  the  National  League. 

If.  according  to  these  judges,  the  object  were  to  form  a 
base-ball  nine  composed  of  the  best  batsmen  in  the  United 
States,  the  nine  would  be  as  follows:  Brouthers,  of  the 
Detroits,  first  base;  Kelly,  of  the  Chicagos,  catcher;  Hiues, 
of  the  Washingtons,  centre  field;  Ryan,  of  the  Chicagos, 
right  field ;  Richardson,  of  the  Detroits,  second  base ;  Steni- 
myer,  of  the  Bostons,  pitcher;  Glasscock,  of  the  St.  Louis 
( 'lub,  short  stop  ;  Esterbrook,  of  the  New  Yorks,  third 
base;  arid  Wood,  of  the  Philadelphia.?,  left  field. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  for  anybody  to  decide  just 
which  nine  players  of  the  many  in  the  League  to  select  in 
attempting  to  form  the  strongest  fielding  nine.  I  shall 
i-iTtiiiuly  not  try  to  do  it.  Of  this  fact  you  may  be  sure, 
that  whenever  you  hear  any  one  say,  as  I  have  often  heard, 


safe  balls,  in  the  unexpected  bunching  of  base  hits,  and 
in  unavoidable  pass  balls  at  times  when  the  bases  are  oc- 
cupied) belong  to  the  game,  that  many  professional  base- 
ball players  have  become  almost  superstitious  in  regard  to 
the  matter,  and  several  clubs  have  provided  themselves 
with  what  they  believe  to  be  "mascots, "or  bringers  of 
good-luck.  For  several  years  the  famous  White  Stock- 
ings of  Chicago  have  from  time  to  time  carried  about 
with  them,  during  their  travels,  a  little  Chicago  boy 
named  Willie  Halm,  whose  presence  on  the  ball  field  is 
believed  to  bring  them  good  fortune.  The  little  chap 
wears  a  uniform  just  like  the  members  of  the  club,  and  is, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  family.  John  Mori-ill,  the  Captain  and 
famous  short  stop  of  the  Boston  nine,  recently  told  of  a 
"luck  omen, "as  he  called  it,  which  was  possessed  by  the 
Bostons  during  the  season  of  1883.  ' '  When  we  were  'way 
behind  in  the  raceforthe  championship, "said  Captain  Mor- 
rill,  "one  of  the  members  of  our  nine  saw  a  horseshoe  in 
front  of  the  hotel  in  Detroit.  He  stepped  into  the  street 
and  picked  it  up.  On  it  was  the  mark,  '  O.  Win.'  It  was 
only  the  name  of  the  Detroit  blacksmith  who  had  made 
the  shoe,  but  as  we  won  the  game  that  day,  the  members 
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A    BASE-UALL    MATCH. — FROM  AN  INSTANTANEOUS  PHOTOGRAPH. 


"Oh,  if  such  and  such  a  club  could  only  get  so  and  so  in 
the  nine"  (mentioning  the  name  of  some  fa. nous  player 
not  belonging  to  that  particular  club),  "it,  would  beat 
everything,"  the  speaker  does  not  know  what  he  is  talking 
about.  The  brilliant  playing  of  no  one  or  two  or  three 
individuals  in  a  base-ball  nine  counts  for  very  much,  un- 
less the  nine  is  well  balanced  as  a  whole.  In  the  forma- 
tion of  amateur  clubs  my  advice  to  you  boys  is  to  take 
Care  that  there  are  no  particular  weak  spots  in  your  nine. 
Never  mind  about  hunting  up  some  especially  bright  star, 
and  then  priding  yourself  upon  his  possession;  remember 
that  it  takes  nine  players  to  properly  field  a  garni.1  <>(  base- 
ball, and  that  uniformity  is  a  very  necessary  thing. 

There  is  one  feature  about  the  game  of  base-ball  which 
I  do  not  think  is  generally  appreciated,  and  that  is  the 
large  element  of  chance  or  luck  that  enters  into  every 
contest.  It  is  a  source  of  wonder  to  many  persons  that 
one  club  which  is  known  to  be  vastly  inferior  to  another 
is  able  at  times  to  give  the  better  nine  a  severe  drubbing, 
and  charges  of  dishonesty  and  "selling  out"  are  frequent- 
ly brought  against  players  who  have  done  their  best  un- 
der adverse  circumstances  to  win.  So  largely  does  this  ele- 
ment of  chance  (found  partly  in  the  accidental  batting  of 


of  the  nine  began  to  regard  the  shoe  as  a  good-luck  sign, 
and  the  first  thing  we  knew  we  were  winning  games  right 
along,  and  ended  the  season  in  the  lead.  Our  players  at- 
tributed our  success  to  the  horseshoe,  and  so  did  Mr.  O. 
Win,  who  never  fails  to  call  upon  us  when  we  are  in  De- 
troit." 

Of  course  the  explanation  of  the  success  which  has  fre- 
quently followed  the  possession  of  these  good-luck  sym- 
bols is  found  mainly  in  the  fact  that  a  belief  in  them  has 
a  tendency  to  give  the  players  confidence  in  their  own 
ability,  which  is  a  long  step  toward  success  in  base-ball 
as  well  as  in  the  more  serious  undertakings  of  life. 

The  struggle  for  the  college  base-ball  championship 
during  the  past  season  was  extremely  close  and  exciting. 
Yale  and  Harvard,  after  successfully  defeating  Princeton, 
Williams,  Brown,  and  Amherst  (which  last  four-mention- 
ed colleges  finished  the  race  for  the  championship's  pen- 
nant in  the  order  named),  were  themselves  tied  for  first 
place,  and  were  obliged  to  play  a  deciding  game,  which 
was  won  after  a  hard  battle  by  Yale.  It  was  chiefly 
through  her  sharp  and  superior  base-running  that  Yale 
secured  her  triumphs. 

The  capital  picture  which  accompanies  this  article,  of 
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an  alert  base-runner  ready  to  avail  himself  of  the  first 
opportunity  for  reaching  second  base,  is  from  an  instan- 
taneous photograph  taken  during  a  recent  game.  K.irh 
season's  experience  shows  more  plainly  the  fact  that  good 
base-run  ning  is  one  of  the  most  important  essentials  of  suc- 
cess iu  the  game  of  base-ball,  and  is  the  most  difficult  work 
a  player  has  to  perform.  There  is  no  part  in  the  game  in 
which  it  is  so  absolutely  necessary  that  one  should  have 
his  wits  about  him,  as  in  base-running.  Remember  this, 
that  any  clumsy,  dull-witted  player,  if  he  has  strength 
enough,  can  occasionally  hit  a  ball  for  a  home  run.  l>ut 
that  it  requires  intelligence,  a  ready  wit,  plenty  of  cour- 
age, and  a  cool  head  to  make  a  successful  base-runner. 


CANOE  "TALKS." 

BY  THE  COMMODORE  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CANOE  CLUB. 


THIi  STORY  OF  WILL-O'-THE-WISP. 

BY  MARY  A.  LATHBURY. 

OVER  the  turrets  of  twilight  land. 
Down  through  the  vanishing  sunset  light, 
Whirling  his  lantern  round  and  round, 
Tumbled  an  elfin  child  one  night. 

"Had  he  a  pair  of  wings  to  spread, 

And  break  the  tumble?     And  where  did  he  fall? 
Into  a  bed  of  greenest  moss, 

Or  into  a  rose?"     Oh,  not  at  all. 

He  fell  in  the  wide  and  lonely  marsh. 

Where  low  fogs  sleep  and  the  rushes  grow, 
And  there  he  wandered  about  all  night, 

Swinging  his  lantern  high  and  low. 

"Oh,  didn't  you  send  for  him.  auntie  dear? 

Think  of  a  baby  in  such  a  plight!" 
Yes,  we  sent  for  him.     Fred  and  Will 

Followed  his  lantern  for  hours  that  night. 

"And  did  they  find  him?"     Oh  yes;  but  then 
He  put  out  his  light,  the  treacherous  elf, 

And  vanished  over  a  low  dark  pool. 
'Twas  wicked  AVill-o'-the-wisp  himself. 


LEG-OF-MUTTON. 


III.— SAILS  AXD  SAILING. 

"  T  ET  me  see, "began  Mr.  Russell,  reflectively,  the  next 
I  1  time  he   met  the  Archer  boys  at  the   canoe  club- 
house. "  what  was  I  to  talk  to  you  about  this  time  ?'' 
"Sails  and  Sailing.'"  replied  Aleck,  the  salt,  eagerly. 
"Right,"  said  Mr.  Russell,  "and  a  most  important  sub- 
ject it  is.     To  begin  with,  if  you  will  help  me,  we  will  pre- 
pare our  illustrations." 

After  a  few  minutes'  busy  work  four  canoes,  with  masts 
stepped,  and  having  four  different  styles  of  snowy  sails, 
set  and  fluttering  in  the  fresh  breeze,  lay  side  by  side  on 
the  float. 

"  You  will  notice,"  said  Mr.  Russell,  "that  these  are  all 
sailing  canoes,  and  that  they  all  carry  two  sails — a  large 
one  forward,  which  is  the  mainsail,  and  a  small  one  aft, 
which  is  known  as  the  mizzen,  dandy,  or  jigger.  Paddling 
canoes  only  carry  one  moderate-sized 
sail,  for  use  when  the  breeze  is  directly 
astern. 

"This  sail" — and  here  he  pointed  to 
the  triangular  mainsail  of  the  canoe 
nearest  him — "is  known  as  a  'leg-of- 
mutton.'  Although  it  requires  a  tall 
mast,  which  some  canoe  sailors  regard 
as  a  serious  objection,  the  sail  runs  to 
such  a  small  point  aloft  that  there  is 
really  very  little  surface  exposed  to  the 
wind,  and  very  little  weight  up  there. 
It  is  the  most  simple  form  of  sail,  can 
be  easily  hoisted,  lowered,  or  reefed,  and,  upon  the  whole, 
I  am  inclined  to  consider  it  the  safest  and  most  useful 
of  all  canoe  sails.  It  is  the  one  I  re- 
commend to  your  use,  Ben,  on  your 
'  Nautilus'  canoe. 

"The  next  sail  is  a  standing  lug,  a 
sail  which  is  very  nearly  square,  and 
consequently  good  for  running  before 
the  wind.  A  small  sail  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  what  I  would  advise  you  two 
boys  to  carry  in  your  open  '  Peter- 
boro','  as  an  aid  to  your  paddles,  when 
running  free,  which  means  directly  be- 
fore the  wind. 

"This  is  a  '  balance  lug-sail,'  wrongly  called  by  some  a 
'  batten  lug, 'on  account  of  those  light  strips  of  wood  or 
battens  which  are  run  across  it 
from  luff  to  leach  to  make  it  sit 
flat.  The  portion  forward  of 
the  mast  answers  the  purpose  of 
a  jib,  and  it  is  a  most  useful  and 
easily  managed  sail,  but  is  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  experts  than  amateur  canoe 
sailors. 

' '  The  last  of  the  four  exam- 
ples is  a  lateen — a  sail  which 
has  little  to  recommend  it  save 
its  picturesque  appearance,  and 
the  fact  that  it  can  be  hoisted  on 

a  very  short  mast.  It  is  a  good  sail  in  light  weather,  but 
is  awkward  to  reef,  and  is  very  much 
in  the  way  of  the  paddle  when  low- 
ered. 

"Now  I  am  going  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  a  few  technical  sea  terms 
which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  all 
would-be  sailors  to  understand.  Al- 
though you  can  find  these  explanations 
LATEEN.  in  any  book  on  sailing,  I  am  sure  that 
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vou  will  remember  them  better  if  you  have  them  in  your 
own  note-books. 

"First,  then,  for  the  different  parts  of  a  sail,  and  I  think 
you  would  each  better  draw  a  diagram  of  this  balance  lug, 
and  then  write  on  each  part  the  name  I  give  you  for  it, 
The  top  of  the  sail  is  the  h cad  (a),  the  bottom  Hie  foot  (6); 
f<  .rward  edge  is  the  luff  (c),  the  after  edge  the  7m<-7;  «h  ; 
i  In-  upper  forward  corner  is  the  throat  (e),  the  lower  for- 
ward corner  the  tack  (/),  the  upper  after  corner  the  peak 
i</i.  and  the  lower  after  corner  the  clew  (h) ;  the  stick  to 
which  the  head  of  the  sail  is  laced  is  the  gaff  if  it  ends  at 
the  mast,  but  if  it  projects  forward  of  the  mast  it  is  called 
a  i/nrd.  The  rope  by  which  the  sail  is  hoisted  is  the  feoZ- 
i/i'ird,  that  by  which  it  is  lowered  is  the  dinni  luiiil.  and 
that  made  fast  to  the  boom,  by  which  it  is  held,  is  the  sheet. 
Tin-  forward  end  of  a  canoe  is  the  stem,  the  after  end 
the  .item,  the  right-hand  side  is  starboard,  and  the  left- 
hand  i>tirt;  the  windward  or  v-eather  side  is  the  side  the 
u  i  nd  blows  from,  and  the  lee  or  leeward  side  is  the  side 
toward  which  it  blows. 

"A  canoe  is  sailing  on  the  starboard  tack  when  her 
main-boom  is  out  over  the  port  side,  and  is  on  the  port  tuck 
when  it  is  over  the  starboard  side.  Any  boat  sailing  on 
the  starboard  tack  lias  the  right  of  way  over  those  sailing 
on  the  port  tack;  that  is,  they  must  get  out  of  her  way. 
Any  boat  sailing  free,  or  before  the  wind,  must  give  way 
to  any  that  it  meets  sailing  close  hauled,  or  with  the  boom 
drawn  in  until  it  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  side  of  the 
boat. 

"  To  beat  is  to  sail  on  alternate  tacks,  in  a  zigzag  direc- 
tion, directly  against  the  wind. 

"  To  come  about,  or  go  about,  is  to  change  the  direction 
of  sailing  from  one  tack  to  another.  This  is  accomplished 
by  turning  the  rudder  sharply  in  the  direction  you  wish 
the  canoe  to  turn,  and  letting  loose  the  main-sheet  at  the 
same  time.  The  mizzen-sheet  must  be  drawn  or  trimmed 
in  as  close  as  possible.  As  the  canoe  gradually  rounds 
to  on  her  new  course,  the  mainsail  will  fill  oil  the  op- 
posite tack,  the  mizzen-sheet  may  be  loosened,  and  off 
you  go. 

"To  luff  is  to  throw  the  canoe  into  the  face  of  the  wind, 
so  that  her  sails  will  flutter  when  they  hang  directly  fore 
and  aft. 

''Always  know  the  direction  from  which  the  wind  is 
coming  by  watching  the  little  dog-vane  at  your  mast- 
head, the  ripple  on  the  water,  or  by  feeling  it  blow  against 
your  face. 

"  At  night  every  vessel,  when  under  icay,  or  in  motion, 
carries  a  green  light  on  her  starboard  side  and  a  red  light 
on  her  port  side.  (Port-wine  is  red.) 

"A  canoe  when  sailing  at  night  must  carry  a  white 
light  at  the  head  of  her  mizzen-mast,  where  it  will  be  be- 
hind her  skipper,  and  not  dazzle  him. 

"  In  sailing  a  canoe,  never  make  your  main-sheet  fast, 
but  always  hold  it  ill  one  hand  or  the  other.  Remember- 
ing and  following  this  rule  will  save  you  from  many  a 
capsize. 

"  Now  my  time  is  up,  and  the  '  talk'  must  end  ;  though 
I  could  keep  on  for  hours  upon  this  interesting  subject  of 
sailing.  Come  again  to-morrow,  and  I  will  give  you  one 
more  '  talk,'  which  must  be  the  last,  as  I  am  going  to  start 
on  a  cruise  myself  to-morrow  night/' 

"Then  won't  you  tell  us  something  about  cruising.  Mr. 
Russell,  please  ?"  asked  Bob. 

"Yes,  and  about  sleeping  in  a  canoe,  and  all  that,"  add- 
ed Aleck. 

"  And  shooting  rapids  and  things,"  said  Ben. 

"I  don't  know  about  shooting  rapids,'1  said  Mr.  Rus- 
sell, smiling;  "and  as  for 'things,'  I  would  strongly  ad- 
vise you  not  to  take  a  gun,  then  you  will  have  no  tempta- 
tion to  shoot  'things.'  But  I  think  I  can  give  you  some 
points  on  cruising  and  sleeping  in  a  canoe,  'and  all  that,' 
as  Aleck  says.  Goocl-by." 


LITTLE  HAWK. 

BY   WILLIAM  O.  STODDARD. 

THE  grand  annual  buffalo  hunt  of  the  northern  band 
of  Blackfeet  Indians  was  made  a  few  years  ago  under 
unpleasant  circumstances.  It  was  always  best  for  them 
to  live  close  to  the  boundary  line  between  the  United 
States  and  the  "  Canadas,"  but  never  before  had  they 
quarrelled  at  the  same  time  with  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can authorities,  and  with  their  ancient  neighbors  and  en- 
emies the  Sioux.  So  there  was  no  telling  at  what  mo- 
ment their  buffalo  hunt  might  be  turned  into  something 
else — into  being  hunted  themselves,  for  instance.  Not 
a  warrior  or  squaw  or  boy  among  them,  however,  had 
any  thought  or  fear  of  being  hunted  or  "run  down"  by 
the  buffaloes.  Blackfeet  were  nowhere  safe  from  the  Sioux, 
but  above  the  boundary  line  they  were  safe  from  the 
"bluecoats,"  and  below  it  from  the  "redcoats."  Bisons 
were  not  safe  anywhere,  for  it  was  time  that  all  red  men 
should  "jerk"  much  meat  and  dry  it  for  winter  consump- 
tion. 

Just  about  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  of  one  of  the 
earliest  days  of  that  hunt  a  particularly  enthusiastic 
Blackfoot  boy  was  in  the  most  unsafe  place  he  could 
think  of.  It  was  the  bare  back  of  his  own  pony,  and  the 
pony  was  in  the  middle  of  a  vast  drove  of  bisons.  All 
these  were  rushing  madly  in  one  direction,  as  if  some 
sudden  fear  had  taken  hold  of  their  shaggy  minds,  and 
i  they  were  sweeping  the  young  hunter  and  his  pony  along 
with  them.  The  excitement  of  following  a  fine  fat  ani- 
mal he  had  already  half  killed  and  wished  to  finish  had 
carried  him  so  far  in  among  the  tremendous  game  that 
when  the  "stampede"  came  he  could  not  get  out.  He 
was  a  fine-looking  boy  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  he  was 
armed  with  lance  and  bow  and  arrows.  He  was  not  now 
trying  to  do  anything  with  his  weapons.  He  was  watch- 
ing the  lumbering  gallop  of  the  wild-looking,  angry, 
frantic  brutes  that  were  now  crowding  and  wedging 
closer  and  closer  on  all  sides  of  him.  His  pony  was  a 
good  one,  and  sprang  forward  through  gaps  in  the  drove, 
snorting  and  trembling  with  fear.  There  was  no  telling 
at  what  moment  one  of  those  mighty  bulls  might  turn 
upon  him,  and  there  could  be  no  dodging  in  such  a 
press. 

The  boy  knew  well  enough  what  would  become  of  him 
under  those  trampling  hoofs  if  once  his  pony  should  go 
down.  No  wonder  his  black  eyes  flashed  around  so  ea- 
gerly over  the  tumult  and  toss  and  surge  of  that  great 
brown  flood  of  living  creatures.  On  they  went,  and  their 
very  haste  and  rush  was  some  small  protection  to  the 
young  hunter.  The  maddest  bulls  were  in  too  great  a 
hurry  to  stop  long  enough  to  kill  him  and  his  pony.  Ev- 
ery now  and  then  sharply  uttered  guttural  sentences 
burst  from  his  lips,  and  some  of  these  meant: 

"How  long  can  it  keep  up  ?  Stop  some  time  ?  Pony 
go  down  by-and-by  !  Then?  Ugh!" 

There  was  a  full  hour  of  that  awful  riding  across  the 
undulating  plain,  bare  of  trees,  and  then  from  the  crest 
of  a  roll  higher  than  the  rest  could  be  seen  a  line  of 
forest. 

"  Ugh !     Bad  !     Break  all  to  pieces !" 

He  saw  that  the  torrent  of  bisons  poured  right  through  the 
woods,  and  he  knew  that  there  would  be  no  care  taken  by 
them  to  select  a  good  path  for  him.  He  felt  more  and  more 
strongly  that  he  had  better  be  almost  anywhere  else.  Sure- 
ly he  would  be  crushed  against  trees,  or  scraped  off  by 
branches,  or  else  the  pony  would  stumble  in  the  under- 
brush. One  huge,  black-maned,  furious  bison  bull  had 
already  made  several  efforts  to  get  alongside  of  him,  but 
the  woods  looked  even  more  terrible  than  the  bull. 

Nobody  anywhere  knows  where  thoughts  come  from, 
and  the  Blackfoot  Indian  boy  did  not  know  what  a  thought 
was.  He  had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing,  and  so  he 
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did  not  know  that  it  was  a  thought  which  came  to  him  so 
suddenly.  It  came  at  the  moment  when  his  pony  lm\  er 
ed  his  head  to  go  under  the  sweeping  branch  of  a  great 
oak.  and  when  the  deep,  hoarse  bellowing  on  both  sides  of 
him  made  him  shiver  all  over. 

In  one  instant  the  pony's  back  was  bare,  and  the  branch 
was  occupied.  The  thought  had  said:  "  Throw  your  arms 
around  it,  and  let  the  pony  go  on,  but  stick  to  your  lance 
and  bow." 

The  next  thought  that  came  to  him  was  uttered  aloud: 
"All  go  by.  Never  saw  so  many.  Never  see  pony  any 
more." 

That  was  enough  to  be  gloomy  over,  but  no  rush  of  the 
bisons  could  break  down  the  gnarled  and  rugged  old  oak, 
and  it  was  well  worth  while  to  sit  and  see  them  go  by.  It 
was  a  wonder  how  they  should  all  have  become  stam- 
peded at  once,  for  the  Blackfeet  had  assailed  them  only 
on  one  flank.  The  boy  wondered  and  made  guesses 
about  it  as  he  sat  upon  the  branch,  until,  just  as  the  tide 
of  quadrupeds  began  to  thin  a  little,  there  came  an  ex- 
planation. More  wonder  and  trouble  and  peril  came  with 
it  also. 

Clear  and  sweet  and  ringing,  a  few  notes  of  bugle  music 
poured  in  among  the  trees,  and  was  replied  to  by  thick- 
throated  bellows  of  the  vanishing  bisons.  Then  a  rider  in 
a  red  uniform  gay  with  gold,  followed  by  others  not  quite 
so  gay,  rode  up  to  the  very  tree  the  young  hunter  was 
watching  in.  It  was  the  bugler  of  a  company  of  British 
cavalry,  and  once  more  the  "recall"  sounded  far  and  near, 
for  there  was  a  national  reason  why  red  uniforms  could 
ride  no  further  in  that  direction. 

One  of  the  men  who  had  pulled  up  near  the  bugler 
had  been  at  once  picked  out  as  "Redcoat  Chief, "and  he 
now  suddenly  exclaimed,  "Orderly,  see  that  little  hawk 
perched  in  that  tree.  How  did  he  get  there  ?  Take  him. 
Now  I'll  find  out  where  the  whole  band  is." 

"Come  down.  Little  Hawk,"  shouted  a  soldier,  riding 
as  closely  as  he  could  to  the  boy  on  the  branch. 

The  boy  looked  at  him  and  at  the  carbines  and  sabres 
and  brilliant  red  uniforms.  Of  what  use  would  be  a 
lance  and  bow  and  arrows  and  one  Blackfoot  boy  up  a 
tree  against  all  these  ? 

Another  thought  came  to  him.  and  he  instantly  came 
down  from  the  branch  with  a  quick,  lithe,  springing 
movement.  It  did  not  put  hitn  upon  the  ground,  but 
upon  the  back  of  the  trooper's  horse,  behind  the  saddle. 
Tlir  horse  reared  and  plunged,  but  the  officer  remarked, 
"All  right,  McGinniss.  You've  got  him.  Bring  your  lit- 
tle hawk  along.  He  has  surrendered  unconditionally." 

"We  caught  him  right  upon  the  line,"  said  another  of- 
ficer. "Did  you  note  that,  Major  Huntingtou  ?" 

"Certainly.  I  saw  the  surveyor's  mark  on  the  tree, 
but  the  branch  the  little  hawk  was  perched  on  came  out 
northerly.  We  caged  him  on  British  territory,  Captain 
Fay." 

"  We  can  pump  him  when  the  interpreter  comes  up." 

There  was  a  slight  mistake  about  that.  The  little  hawk 
was  as  silent  as  any  other  untamed  bird  when  the  inter- 
preter tried  him.  He  had  changed  his  perch  because  of 
a  sudden  idea  that  nobody  would  shoot  at  him  while  on 
the  new  one,  but  he  expected  to  be  killed  sooner  or  lad-r. 
That  was  his  idea  of  war,  and  there  was  war  between  his 
band  of  Blackfeet  and  all  these  men  in  red  uniforms.  Of 
course  it  was  his  duty  to  die  without  betraying  his  chief 
and  people. 

That  entire  company  of  cavalry,  with  a  score  of  scouts 
and  half-breed  Indians,  had  been  hunting  that  drove  of  bi- 
sons, and  the  stampede  was  accounted  for.  The  animals 
had  run  away  from  so  much  red.  and  from  the  bugle  mu- 
sic. Now  enough  killing  had  been  done,  and  the  men 
whose  business  it  was  were  gathering  the  best  pieces  of  the 
large  "game"  and  carrying  them  to  camp.  The  officers 
and  the  men  with  them,  and  their  prisoner,  rode  there  at 


once.  Not  a  word  did  they  extract  from  him  on  the  way; 
but  as  they  drew  near  their  tents  three  ladies  rode  out  to 
meet  them.  They  were  wives  of  the  officers  of  that  com- 
mand, and  the  Blackfoot  boy  had  never  seen  anything 
else  so  remarkable. 

Major  Huntington  shouted  to  his  wife:  "Nelly,  we've 
caught  a  little  hawk."  And  at  that  very  moment  he 
heard  a  voice  of  shrill  astonishment  behind  him  ex- 
claim : 

"Ugh!     Squaw!" 

The  interpreter  was  a  quick-witted  man,  and  he  in- 
stantly replied  with  a  lot  of  information  about  those  la- 
dies. The  Indian  boy  could  not  help  himself  after  that. 
In  a  moment  more  they  were  looking  in  his  face,  and 
laughing  merrily.  He  answered  any  question  they  chose 
to  ask  him,  and  some  of  his  answers  were  true.  He  knew 
he  had  not  put  in  any  facts  that  would  help  the  redcoats 
to  find  his  people,  but  he  told  the  truth  about  losing  his 
pony  and  getting  into  the  tree.  One  of  the  ladies  gave 
him  a  pair  of  old  yellow  gloves,  and  made  him  put  them 
on,  and  they  all  asked  him  to  come  and  have  some  din- 
ner. He  was  sure  the  soldiers  were  going  to  kill  him  by- 
and-by,  but  he  went  and  ate  his  dinner  bravely.  It  was 
the  most  remarkable  meal  he  had  ever  seen  or  eaten,  and 
it  spoke  well  for  him  that  he  pricked  his  mouth  only  once 
with  his  fork.  He  knew  from  the  interpreter  the  name 
they  had  given  him,  and  Major  Huntington  thought  he 
knew  from  him  that  the  Blackfeet  were  beyond  the  bor- 
der. British  cavalry  could  not  follow  them  into  the 
United  States. 

"We  will  keep  Little  Hawk  in  camp  overnight,"  he 
said,  "and  see  if  we  can  get  anymore  out  of  him.  In 
the  morning  we  can  let  him  take  care  of  himself." 

That  was  precisely  what  Little  Hawk  meant  to  do  at 
the  first  opportunity.  He  was  at  war  with  all  that  camp 
and  the  whole  British  army,  except  those  very  liberal 
"squaws."  They  gave  him  a  new  red  and  blue  blanket, 
and  hung  a  brass  medal  around  his  neck  by  a  green  rib- 
bon. In  spite  of  all  that,  however,  the  men  in  red  tied 
him  up  at  nightfall  like  any  other  wild  captive. 

"Kill  him  another  day.  Ugh!"  said  he  to  himself. 
"Can't  find  Blackfeet.  Little  Hawk  find.  Ugh!" 

The  camp  fires  burned  low  toward  the  next  morning, 
and  a  thick  mist  came  crawling  down  over  everything  in 
preparation  for  an  autumnal  rain-storm  not  many  hours 
away.  Under  the  heavy  cover  of  the  darkness  and  the 
fog  tough  young  fingers  toiled  at  the  secrets  of  hard 
knots  till  they  solved  them.  There  were  soldiers  asleep 
close  by,  but  the  men  had  hunted  vigorously,  and  their 
slumbers  were  sound. 

One  by  one  the  knots  gave  it  up,  and  then  it  was  as 
if  a  shadow  slipped  away  through  the  grass  toward  the 
"corral,"  where  the  spare  horses  were  tethered.  The  sen- 
tinel on  duty  there  heard  no  sound  and  saw  nothing. 
Little  Hawk  had  marked  where  to  find  a  bridle,  and  he 
needed  no  saddle.  The  mist  settled  more  and  more  hea- 
vily, and  the  remaining  half-hours  crept  rapidly  away. 
So  did  Little  Hawk,  until  he  deemed  it  safe  to  mount  his 
new  horse. 

"Ugh  !  Not  killed  this  time !  Little  Hawk  got  horse. 
Worth  ten  ponies.  Ugh  !" 

He  wanted  to  whoop,  and  had  to  hold  his  breath  to 
keep  it  in;  but  there  was  noise  enough  made  on  his  ac- 
count. When  the  bugler  sounded  the  "reveille"  that 
morning  he  was  half  asleep.  In  a  minute  more  the 
whole  camp  was  wide  awake,  and  in  another  minute  all 
the  men  in  it  were  looking  for  the  prisoner. 

"Count  the  horses!"  shouted  Captain  Fay;  and  he  had 
hardly  said  it  before  the  corporal  of  the  guard  touched 
his  cap  to  him,  with, 

"One  bridle  missing,  sir.  One  of  the  best  spare  horses 
gone,  sir." 

"The  Little  Hawk!"  exclaimed  the  captain,  stamping 
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hard  with  one  foot  only,  because  he  had  not  yet  pulled 
on  his  left  boot.  He  was  red  in  the  face,  and  there  was 
much  red  in  many  other  faces  in  that  camp,  and  there 
were  many  and  varied  exclamations.  The  ladies  had  a 
great  many  things  to  say. 

It  was  just  so,  later  in  the  day,  in  a  camp  of  Blackfeet 
Indians  a  number  of  miles  away  from  any  place  where 
Major  Hunting-ton  was  likely  to  search  for  them.  Every 
soul  stopped  work  upon  the  buffalo  meat  they  were  "jerk- 
ing," and  hastened  to  hear  the  story  to  be  told  by  a  boy 
who  came  riding  swiftly  in.  It  was  a  great  story,  but 
every  word  of  it  was  true,  and  it  had  to  be  believed. 

At  the  end  of  it  a  gray-headed  chief  stepped  out  and 
carefully  examined  all  that  had  been  captured  from  the 
British  army  by  the  boy  the  British  army  had  captured 
in  the  old  oak.  He  loudly  announced  his  decision :  ''  Lit- 
tle Hawk!  Big  brave  some  day.  Trade  pony  for  horse. 
Keep  horse.  Keep  blanket.  Running  Bull  is  a  great 
chief.  Trade  Little  Hawk  another  bridle  for  red-coat 
bridle.  Ugh?" 

That  was  the  end  of  it,  except  that  Little  Hawk's  father 
was  also  a  great  chief,  and  traded  a  good  pony  with  him 
for  the  horse,  and  his  mother  traded  an  old  blanket  with 
him  for  the  new  one.  Nobody  could  trade  anything 
with  him  for  the  glory  of  his  adventure,  or  for  the  brass 
medal,  or  for  the  fact  that  he  had  eaten  one  pale-face  din- 
ner with  a  knife  and  fork.  The  pony  he  lost  was  never 
heard  of  again,  and  may  have  decided  to  become  a  bison. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  UNWILLING    "FAIRY." 

WE'LL  have  to  be  early,  Agnes,"  Sarah  Hamilton  was 
saying,  about  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning,  look- 
ing in  at  Agnes's  door.  "You  know  all  the  costumes 
will  be  there  to  be  tried  on,  and  you  will  have  your  re- 
hearsal. Don't  make  Gordon  angry  by  being  late." 

Agnes's  toilet  was  soon  over,  and  'before  nine  o'clock: 
she  and  Sarah  were  hurrying  down  Tremont  Street,  around 
some  side  streets  to  the  rear  of  the  entrance  of  the  theatre, 
and  for  the  first  time  Agnes  was  taken  upstairs  behind 
the  scenes. 

By  a  succession  of  short  flights  of  stairs  of  the  narrowest 
and  dirtiest  kind,  with  small  landings  upon  which  the  prin- 
cipal dressing-rooms  opened,  they  made  their  way  to  the 
top  of  the  house.  One  portion  of  the  large  space  here  was. 
enclosed,  making  a  long  room,  the  general  dressing-room 
of  the  fairies  and  other  young  people  who  took  part  in  the 
performance.  Several  cracked  mirrors,  or  pieces  of  what 
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once  might  have  been  dignified  by  the  name,  were  fasten- 
ed at  intervals  against  the  wall,  and  between  them  were 
small  shelves  containing  the  necessary  toilet  articles  of 
ii mug  girls  who  belonged  to  the  chorus.  Some  old 
chairs,  a  rickety  wardrobe,  and  half  a  dozen  wash-stands 
completed  the  furnishing  of  the  room,  which  now,  lighted 
by  the  pale  rays  of  wintry  sunshine,  looked  forlorn  in- 
and  at  n  ight  the  flare  of  gas-light  from  a  jet  stuck  in 
tin-  wall  shed  an  even  more  unnatural  and  curious  color. 
It  was  cold  and  dreary  enough,  but  several  of  the  girls 
already  there  inspecting  the  new  costumes,  presided 
over  by  a  portly  middle-aged  woman,  who  tried  them  on 
(.in-  after  another,  all  of  which  she  declared  would  need 
:iln -ration.  Hard  enough  work  was  it  to  attend  the  re- 
hearsals and  prepare  for  the  performance;  but  added  to 
ili is  was  the  necessity  for  sewing  in  the  long  mom  under 
Mrs  Bixby's  sharp  superintendence,  every  one  of  the 
girls  having  to  make  the  alterations  in  her  own  costume. 

A^nes  felt  no  sense  of  pleasure  in  being  arrayed  in  a 
pink  larlatan  costume,  and  having  the  shoulders  and  waist 
twitched  here  and  there  by  Mrs.  Bixby's  dirty  fingers, and 
hearing  a  run  of  complaints  from  one  and  all,  Mrs.  Bixby 
sa\  ing  half  a  dozen  times  she  wondered  what  made  Jennie 
Alger  fall  sick  just  at  the  wrong  minute. 

The  girls  were  very  kind,  however,  and  poor  little  Ag- 
nes  found  some  one  ready  enough  to  help  her  in  altering 
the  dress,  and  then  in  showing  her  the  way  upstairs  to  the 
n-!ie;irsal.  Fortunately  Mr.  Gordon's  place  was  filled  by 
some  one  else,  so  Agnes  contrived  to  get  through  her  part 
without  very  much  correction,  and  at  two  o'clock  was  glad 
enough  to  share  some  of  Sarah's  lunch  in  the  dingy  little 
irreenrooni,  it  being  impossible  to  get  home  again  before 
the  second  rehearsal  was  called. 

Si i  the  day  was  spent;  Agues,  still  conscious  of  the  fe- 
verish pa  in.  in  her  head  and  the  soreness  on  her  chest; 
but  for  the  young  people  who  dazzled  a  large  audience  in 
the  "spectacular"  drama  there  was  little  chance  to  rest, 
and  no  heed  of  grumbling  or  discontent.  Five  o'clock  saw 
the  two  girls  eager  enough  to  get  out  in  the  rain  and  be 
IK  line  again  for  a  hurried  tea  before  the  return  to  the  theatre. 

"There  is  the  new  hotel,"  Sarah  said,  touching  Agnes 
\>\  the  arm  as  they  passed  under  the  shadow  of  a  fine 
doorway  on  Washington  Street,  and  Sarah  looked  up  ad- 
miringly at  the  many  plate-glass  windows,  illumined  by 
light  from  within,  of  a  fine  new  hotel.  Agnes  lifted 
her  eyes  wearily.  There  were  figures  to  be  seen  within 
one  of  the  windows,  but  she  recognized  nothing  familiar 
aliotit  either  of  them,  although,  indeed,  one  was  the  young 
physician  who  had  attended  Margaret  Hofmeister,  and 
the  other  was  Mrs.Mostyn's  nephew  Guy.  The  two  girls, 
threading  their  way  through  the  crowded  streets,  past 
the  windows  so  gorgeously  made  inviting  for  Christinas, 
were  speedily  lost  in  the  crowd,  although  Sarah  did  in- 
sist upon  stopping  long  enough  to  look  at  the  very  splendid 
scene  in  one  store  representing  a  family  party,  dressed  in 
the  latest  fashion,  and  seated  on  the  most  artistic  chairs, 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Santa  Glaus  and  his  wonderful 
car-load  of  treasures,  which  seemed  to  he  approaching 
from  the  other  window. 

''I  wonder,"  said  Sarah,  "if  anybody  ever  had  a 
Christmas  like  that?  Do  you  know,  Agues,"  she  eagerly 
continued,  drawing  a  sigh,  and  turning  her  thin,  dark 
young  face,  with  a  wistful  look,  toward  her  companion, 
"I  often  wonder  whether  there  ever  are  times  quiet  enough 
to  really  have  fun  and  some  sort  of  comfort  in  them  '  1 
don't  ever  remember  a  Christmas  without  hard  work,  and 
it  seems  queer  enough  too.  There  was  one  dr<'ii'(t»/ 
Christmas.  No  wonder  ma  hates  to  think  of  tin 
ing  around.  Joey,  our  eldest  boy" — poor  Sarah  from  her 
constant  care  of  the  little  tribe  of  brothers  and  sisters  had 
come  to  regard  them  as  though  she  shared  their  owner- 
ship— "Joey  fell  from  the  trapeze  in  the  theatre,  and  was 
killed.  I'll  never  forget  that  night.  We  are  poor  e: 


now.  but  we  were  worse  off  then.  The  scene-shifters—pa 
wasn't  teaching  then;  he  was  doing  carpentering  at  the 
theatre — they  clubbed  together  and  paid  for  the  funeral. 
Well,  come  along,  Agnes;  we'll  be  late,  and  dear  old  Gor- 
don will  bless  us  in  his  most  approved  way.  Let's  wish 
that  happy  wax  family  a  very  merry  Christmas." 

"Oil,  Sarah!"  cried  Agnes,  "just  for  fun  let's  choose 
what  we'd  like  for  Christmas,  if  we  could." 

And,  unheeding  the  jostling  and  rough  pushing  of  the 
crowd,  the  girls,  little  more  than  children  really  at  heart 
and  in  years,  made  their  choice,  Sarah  declaring  that, 
while  they  were  about  it,  they  might  as  well  select  gifts 
for  the  entire  family;  and  so,  from  a  warm  cloak  for  Sirs. 
Hamilton  to  kilts  and  black  silk  hose  for  little  Florian 
Augustus,  the  youngest  boy,  the  family  were  in  fancy 
provided  with  Christmas  gifts,  the  girls  going  on,  laugh- 
ing, in  spite  of  their  fatigue,  over  the  amusement  their 
fancy  had  furnished. 

Will  Agnes  ever  forget  that  day  and  evening? 

The  Hamilton  family  were  in  a  state  of  general  ex- 
citement, Mrs.  Hamilton  having  half  a  dozen  of  the  small 
costumes,  "given  out"  to  her  by  the  general  costumer.  yet 
to  finish,  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  violin  in  hand,  practising 
some  of  the  "  fairies"  in  his  class  in  certain  of  their  steps, 
while  Sarah  hurried  about,  getting  supper  ready,  and  re- 
hearsing odd  bits  of  her  part,  and  wishing  that  Christmas 
plays  need  not  begin  so  much  in  advance  of  the  actual 
season. 

Agnes  felt  too  bewildered,  and,  if  the  truth  had  been 
told,  too  ill  to  eat,  and  as  there  was  no  money  in  the  little 
household  to  provide  even  car  fare,  the  girls  started  for 
the  theatre  again  at  half  past  six  o'clock  with  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton and  the  three  little  ones,  who  were  to  appear  in  Cupid's 
train  that  evening. 

The  stage,  as  they  crossed  it,  was  occupied  by  a  noisy 
company  of  carpenters  and  scene- shifters,  who,  under 
some  one's  superintendence,  were  "setting"  the  first  scene 
of  the  fairy  spectacle,  and  with  the  sounds  of  hammering 
and  loud  talking  in  their  ears  the  girls  ran  up  the  rickety 
stairs,  and  entered  the  general  dressing-room,  where  some 
one  at  once  called  out,  "Do  shut  the  door  quickly;  it  is 
perfectly  freezing  in  here  already." 

And  then  began  the  process  of  getting  into  her  stage 
finery,  and — most  trying  of  all — being  painted  and  pow- 
dered in  a  way  which  Agnes  thought  made  her  look  like 
a  clown. 

"It  has  to  be  done,"  Sarah  said,  "or  you  would  look 
like  a  ghost  with  all  the  lights  of  the  stage  on  you." 

"Poor  child!"  said  a  tall  young  woman,  who  was  one 
of  the  sprites  in  the  play — a  leader  of  the  elfish  band. 
"You  do  not  look  used  to  much  of  this  sort  of  work. 
Whose  little  girl  is  she  ?"  she  continued,  turning  to  Sarah ; 
and  poor  Agnes's  heart  thrilled  with  pain  as  she  reflected 
whose,  indeed,  was  she  in  the  world  this  Christinas  season. 

Casting  one  horrified  glance  at  herself  in  the  cracked 
mirror,  she  turned  away,  following  the  others  to  the 
wings,  where  Mr.  Gordon,  still  excited  and  ill-tempered, 
was  going  about  counting  up  the  chorus,  calling  to  this 
one  and  that,  and  ready  to  give  Agnes  a  few  instructions. 

From  her  place  behind  the  scenes,  with  the  band  of 
fairies  whom  she  was  to  lead  on  tlie  stage,  Agnes  could 
hear  the  overture,  the  ringing  up  of  the  curtain,  and  the 
sounds  of  the  first  music,  followed  by  deafening  applause. 
A  giddy  trembling  seized  her.  "Go  on,"  said  some  voice, 
as  the  leader  of  the  chorus  gave  her  a  little  push. 

Did  Jennie  Alger  do  this,  feeling  as  she  did,  the  poor 
child  wondered,  as,  with  a  throbbing  heart,  she  found  her- 
self on  the  stage,  a  sea  of  faces  surging  before  her,  the 
music  ringing  madly  in  her  ears,  and  a  sense  of  utter  ter- 
ror fastening  itself  as  though  with  cold  hands  upon  her. 

Sarah,  from  her  station  at  the  corner  of  the  stage,  where 
she  was  representing  the  princess  in  fairy  lore,  gave  her 
a  quick  look  of  encouragement,  which  served  to  bring 
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Agues  sufficiently  to  herself  to  sing  the  first  verse  of  the 
little  song  which  every  one  had  thought  little  Jennie  Al- 
ger  did  so  remarkably  well;  but,  alas!  it  was  done  in  a 
lifeless  way.  Agnes,  worn  out  by  fatigue,  scant  diet,  and 
anxiety,  sang  with  a  choking  sensation  in  her  throat,  and 
then  stood  still,  awkwardly  enough,  gazing  straight  ahead 
of  her  across  the  orchestra  to  the  first  row  of  seats,  where 
gradually  she  was  beginning  to  distinguish  some  of  the 
faces. 

''  There!  go  back  !"  whispered  the  tall  leader  of  the  elfs 
in  her  ear,  and  at  the  same  time  Agnes  felt  some  one  pull 
at  her  dress  from  behind.  But  she  had  seen  something 
which  made  her  heart  beat  more  rapidly,  and  rooted  her 
to  the  spot. 

Out  of  the  sea  of  faces  two  familiar  ones  had  grown 
clear.  Dr.  Tabor  and  Guy  Mostyn  were  sitting  directly 
before  her.  Agnes  recognized  them  both  with  a  rush  of 
painfully  bewildering  thoughts.  No  longer  could  she  re- 
member that  she  was  one  of  Mr.  Gordon's  "fairies,"  that 
she  ought  to  go  back  and  wave  her  wand  over  the  small 
people  in  pink  and  blue  tarlatan  grouped  about  the  sil- 
very grotto.  She  could  see  only  the  little  room  with  the 
scarlet  geraniums  in  the  window;  Margaret  Hofmeister's 
white  face  on  the  pillow ;  outside,  the  early  November 
snow  falling;  and  within,  anxiety  and  the  helplessness  of 
suffering  to  make  an  added  chill. 

"Go  back,  can't  you?"  came  in  sharp  tones  from  the 
manager  at  the  wings;  but  the  words  were  spoken  too 
late.  Little  Jennie  Alger's  unsuccessful  "substitute," 
scarcely  knowing  what  she  did,  staggered  from  the  stage, 
and  fell  in  a  dead  faint  just  behind  the  scenes. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE   RECOGNITION. 

THE  audience  rarely  know  what  life  is  going  on  "be- 
hind the  scenes."  To  the  crowded  audience,  the  eager 
listeners,  that  night,  little  Agnes  Leigh  seemed  only  a 
stupid  girl  blundering  through  her  part  in  an  ill-trained 
fashion,  and  with  neither  voice  nor  taste  for  music.  Few- 
could  guess  how  many  a  one  like  this  child  had  begun 
early  to  fight  the  battle  of  life,  with  want  and  cold  and 
hard  usage  for  their  daily  portion;  but  young  Dr.  Tabor, 
the  physician  from  Halcorn,  knew  something  of  it.  His 
wife  had  chanced  to  be  acquainted  with  one  or  two  young 
girls  who  had  tried  and  failed  in  an  overcrowded  theatre, 
and  with  a  physician's  eye  he  had  at  once  detected  that 
the  thin  figure  and  weary  voice  of  Jennie  Alger's  substi- 
tute were  the  result  of  illness  and  overwork. 

"What  a  stupid  girl  that  is!"  Guy  Mostyn  said,  con- 
temptuously. He  rarely  visited  the  theatre,  and  on  this 
occasion  was  rather  anxious  to  show  Dr.  Tabor,  who 
had  invited  him,  that  he  was  able  to  criticise  music  and 
acting;  but  he  had  hardly  uttered  the  words  before  he 
caught  the  doctor's  arm,  and  exclaimed,  in  an  excited 
whisper,  "Doctor,  I  do  believe  that  is  the  very  Agnes 
Leigh  Aunt  Eunice  is  trying  so  hard  to  find — the  girl  we 
all  sort  of  turned  out  of  Halcom  by  our  silly  chatter." 

"Agnes  Leigh!"  returned  the  doctor.  He  too  re- 
membered the  skilful,  tender  little  nurse  at  Margaret  Hof- 
meister's bedside,  and  how  the  queer  gossip  about  her 
family  history  had  puzzled  him. 

Guy  anxiously  told  the  story. 

"  Oh,  do  let  us  go  and  inquire  at  once!"  he  urged;  and 
as  Agnes,  with  a  terrified  look  and  faltering  steps,  stag- 
gered behind  the  scenes,  Dr.  Tabor  rose  and  made  his  way 
quickly  to  the  box  office. 

Admission  at  the  back,  he  was  told,  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  he  gave  his  card,  and  explained  that  his  business 
was  urgent;  he  need  only  see  the  manager;  so,  rather  re- 
luctantly, a  boy  was  sent  with  him  around  to  the  draughty 
passageway  at  the  back,  where  a  curious  scene  greeted  him. 

Deathly  white,  so  that  the  paint  upon  her  cheeks  looked 


more  startling  than  ever,  was  poor  Agnes  Leigh  upon 
one  of  the  rude  benches  against  the  wall,  one  of  the  cho- 
rus girls  flinging  water  in  her  face,  and  another  fanning 
her  violently. 

"I  am  a  doctor,"  said  the  young  man,  hurrying  for- 
ward, followed  by  Guy.  "Can  I  be  of  service  ?  And 
tell  me,  is  not  this  girl  named  Agnes  Leigh  ?" 

Sarah  Hamilton  had  come  off  the  stage  by  this  time, 
and  was  bending  over  her  little  friend. 

She  looked  up  sharply  at  the  stranger  and  said:  "Yes, 
it  is.  Poor  thing,  she  is  all  worn  out;  but  I  don't  suppose 
she  had  any  real  talent  for  it,  anyhow,"  she  added,  with 
the  opinion  of  one  brought  up  to  the  profession. 

"I  hope  it  will  be  the  last  occasion  on  which  she  needs 
to  test  it,"  said  the  doctor.  "As  you  seem  to  be  her 
friend,  can  you  tell  me  how  soon  I  can  get  her  to  the  ho- 
tel where  we  are  staying  ?" 

"My  aunt,  Mrs.  Mostyn,  is  there,"  said  Guy.  "We 
have  been  looking  for  her  for  some  time." 

Fortunately  for  all  those  interested— and  many,  now 
curious  at  what  they  heard,  pressed  around  the  little 
group— the  first  act  had  come  to  an  end.  Agnes  sat  up, 
dazed  and  bewildered,  but  smiled  joyfully  on  seeing  Guy. 
Exactly  what  followed  seemed  hard  for  her  afterward  to 
remember  in  detail.  The  doctor  sternly  forbade  her  re- 
turning to  the  stage.  There  was  the  delay  of  giving  up 
her  costume  to  some  one  else  who  could  take  her  part, 
however  badly ;  then  the  waiting  which  she  insisted  upon 
for  Sarah,  and  the  drive  back  to  the  Hamiltons',  with  the 
doctor  and  Guy  Mostyn  still  in  attendance;  a  sense  of 
creating  confusion  and  pleasurable  excitement  in  the  little 
household ;  and  finally  the  finding  of  herself  on  a  sofa 
in  Mrs.  Hamilton's  back  parlor,  with  some  quiet  restored, 
while  the  winter  night  drifted  into  morning. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


PLANTS  AS  BUILDERS. 

BY  SOPHIE  B.  HERRICK. 

IN  Virginia,  near  where  Chesapeake  Bay  meets  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  lies  a  wonderful  forest,  different  probably 
from  anything  you  have  ever  seen.  Tall  tree  trunks  rise 
out  of  the  dark  water  below,  and  stretch  up  and  up  till 
they  are  lost  in  the  great  matted  bed  of  dark  green  leaves, 
and  boughs  which  seem  as  if  they  were  the  roof  of  a  cavern 
above-ground.  It  is  always  dim  and  dusky  beneath  this 
roof,  even  at  noonday. 

Great  coils  of  grape-vines  bind  together  the  tree  trunks, 
and  out  of  the  water  rise  the  cypress  knees — trunks  that 
have  grown  up  and  then  turned  suddenly  back  again  into 
the  water.  These  serve  to  steady  the  trees  and  keep 
them  firm  in  the  wet,  insecure  soil.  Tall  reeds  and  grass- 
es grow  up  between  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  and  hanging 
masses  of  solemn  gray  moss  drape  their  boughs.  Here 
and  there  the  surface  of  the  sullen  water  is  broken  by  little 
tussocks  of  grass. 

The  water  is  a  dark  coffee-color,  but  clear  and  sparkling, 
and  sweet  to  the  taste.  Over  all  this  wilderness  of  sol- 
emn trees  and  dark  water  reigns  a  death-like  stillness, 
broken  only  by  the  humming  of  millions  of  mosquitoes  or 
the  splash  and  rush  through  the  water  of  some  water- 
snake  or  venomous  moccasin  which  has  been  sunning  it- 
self on  a  log,  and  drops  into  the  water  on  your  approach. 
Here  in  this  Dismal  Swamp  the  battle  between  land  and 
water  is  going  on.  The  land,  aided  by  the  plants,  is  con- 
tinually gaining  ground.  Into  the  water  the  leaves  are 
always  falling,  the  dead  boughs  from  the  trees,  the  drip- 
ping gray  moss  and  the  juniper  berries,  making  a  solid  mat 
;md  slowly  filling  up  the  pools. 

The  water  has  the  power  of  keeping  the  leaves  from  de- 
caying as  they  would  on  laud.  This  water  is  a  very 
wonderful  thing.  Many  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  child,  I 
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went  out  from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  to  see  the  old  war  ship 
Pennsylvania,  that  was  lying  near  the  city.  One  of  the 
ship's  officers  handed  me  a  glass  of  what  I  took  to  be 
lm>\vn  sherry  wine.  I  tasted  it,  and  found  it  was  pure, 
sweet  water.  This  was  the  coffee-colored  water  of  the 
great  Dismal  Swamp,  and  it  will  keep  sweet  for  twenty 
years,  on  account  of  the  juniper  berries  that  have  colored 
it.  I  think  the  glass  I  drank  had  been  something  like  that 
time  in  the  hold  of  the  ship. 

In  some  of  the  Louisiana  swamps  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter is  covered  for  many  thousands  of  acres  with  a  growth 
of  grass  and  plants,  making  what  is  called  a  floating  prai- 
rie, where  twenty  years  ago  there  was  an  expanse  of  clear 
wnter.  The  grass  grows  thicker  and  thicker  every  year. 
Sometimes,  when  this  floating  prairie  gets  heavy  and  wa- 
ter-soaked, it  will  all  sink  into  the  shallow  water  beneath. 
"When  this  has  happened  often  enough,  the  lake  of  the  past 
will  have  been  converted  into  a  soggy  swamp.  Willow- 
trees  seem  to  come  up  of  themselves,  and  their  roots  bind 
more  firmly  together  the  slight  soil  and  grass  roots,  and 
the  laud  is  born  out  of  the  water,  gaining  solidity  and 
firmness  year  by  year.  These  floating  prairies,  when  the 
grass  and  roots  and  earth  are  only  two  feet  thick,  are 
strong  enough  to  allow  a  man  to  walk  about  with  ease, 
though  they  are  floating  on  clear  water  several  feet  deep 
underneath. 

In  some  countries — Ireland,  for  instance,  where  there  is 


a  great  deal  of  rain — moss  and  small  plants  grow- 
ing on  a  soft  muddy  place  make  a  deep  coating. 
Each  year's  growth  is  packed  closely  down  on  the 
growth  of  the  year  before.  In  this  way  a  peat  bog 
is  formed.  In  the  open  air,  when  plants  perish, 
they  dry  up  and  blow  away,  or  decay,  and  so  are 
lost,  but  in  the  peat  bogs  the  water,  like  that  of  the 
Dismal  Swamp,  preserves  things  that  drop  into  it. 
Bog  oak,  out  of  which  ornaments  are  sometimes 
made,  is  oak  that  has  been  preserved  in  the  water 
and  turned  black  and  hard  with  years,  but  is  per- 
fectly sound. 

About  a  hundred  years  ago  the  body  of  a  woman 
was  found  deep  down  in  an  Irish  peat  bog  almost 
perfectly  preserved ;  even  the  hair  and  skin  and  nails- 
were  sound.  She  must  have  been  there  a  long,  long 
while,  for  on  her  feet  were,  not  shoes,  but  ancient 
sandals,  such  as  have  not  been  worn  for  hundreds- 
of  years. 

The  solid  packings  of  moss  forming  peat  are  cut 
into  squares  and  dried,  and  then  used  to  burn  in- 
stead of  wood  or  coal  in  many  parts  of  Ireland. 
This  peat  is  coal  partly  formed.  When  it  is  pressed 
very,  very  hard  by  machinery  it  is  made  into  a  kind 
of  coal  which  burns  quite  well.  Some  of  the  peat 
bogs  in  Europe  were  formed  by  the  cutting  down 
of  the  forests  by  the  Romans.  The  trees  were  left 
lying  where  they  fell,  and  often  dammed  up  springs, 
and  so  a  bog  was  formed  which  in  the  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  since  has  grown  into  a  peat  bog. 

In  most  bogs  formed  in  this  way  the  peat  is  not 
pure;  it  is  mixed  with  mud  aud  sand;  but  in  some 
places,  as  in  the  swamps  along  the  Mississippi,  the 
water  has  been  strained  of  its  mud  before  it  reaches 
the  swamp,  so  the  peat  is  made  just  of  layers  and 
layers  of  leaves  packed  together  by  the  water,  and 
is  perfectly  pure. 

Sometimes  when  solid  continents  or  islands  have 
sunk  beneath  the  water,  whole  forests  have  gone 
down   with  them,  the  fallen   trunks  of  trees  and 
stumps  in  place;  the  dirt  has  sifted  over  these,  till 
new  land  has  formed  above  the  old,  new  forests 
have  grown  up  and  fallen  and  been  buried.     A  cut 
through  such  a  bed  may  be  seen  below ;  the  layers 
of  sand  aud  shells  between  the  layers  of  tree  trunks 
show  that  it  has  been  under  water  between-times. 
In  New  Jersey  there  are  great  buried  forests  of  cedar 
which  have  lain  there  for  centuries  uninjured.      People 
actually  mine  for  timber.      Some  of  the  tree  trunks  lie 
fifteen  feet  under-ground.      One  of  these  trunks,  which 
had  lived  for  five  hundred  years,  as  showed  by  the  yearly 
rings,  was   underneath   another  which  had   a   thousand 
yearly  rings. 

Fresh-water  calcareous  slate. 

. .     Dirt-bed,  with  stools  of  trees.. 


Fresh-water. 


Portland  stone,  marine. 


SECTION    OF    CLIFF. 
(From  Lyfll's  "Elements  of  Geology") 


In  Louisiana,  where  the  timber  grows  heavily,  great 
trees  are  often  torn  up  and  carried  down-stream  by  sudden 
and  heavy  floods.  These  get  wedged,  and  dam  the  stream, 
so  that  though  the  water  can  filter  through,  everything- 
which  comes  floating  down  the  stream  is  stopped  and 
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packed  together,  and  forms  great  natural  rafts. 
About  forty  years  ago  the  government  had  one  of 
these  removed,  which  measured  ten  miles  long,  sev- 
en hundred  feet  thick,  and  eight  feet  high.  It  \v;is 
•covered  with  plants,  and  even  a  few  great  trees  sixty 
feet  high  were  growing  on  the  top. 

The  plants  we  have  been  talking  about  are  good 
.sized — some  of  them  large  trees;  but  there  are  other 
earth-builders  among  plants  too  small  for  the  eye 
to  see.  These  are  very  wonderful  little  plants;  in 
many  ways  they  seem  more  like  animals  than  plants. 
Each  one  is  a  little  greenish  dot  of  jelly,  with  a  glassy 
•coat  like  a  shell.  They  may  be  found  in  almost  any 
water,  but  it  takes  a  good  magnifying-glass  to  see 
them.  I  have  found  them  in  the  water  from  a  run- 
ning stream,  in  a  spoonful  dipped  up  from  the  hol- 
low made  in  a  country  road  by  a  horse's  hoof,  or  in 
a  way-side  pool.  In  the  seas  and  lakes  and  rivers 
of  the  Old  World  these  little  creatures  lived  and 
multiplied  and  died,  dropping  to  the  bottom,  and 
making  earth  of  their  tiny  glassy  shells.  A  piece  of 
this  earth  smaller  than  an  ordinary  bullet  or  green 
pea  would  have  in  it  over  two  hundred  million  shells, 
and  yet  this  earth  covers  thousands  of  acres  several 
feet  thick. 

Out  in  the  western  part  of  Virginia,  only  about  a 
hundred  feet  below  the  top  of  one  of  the  highest 
mountains  in  the  State,  there  is  a  lake  nearly  a  mile 
long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad.      It  is  as  clear 
as  crystal,  and  if  you  take  a  boat  and  go  out  upon 
its  still  surface,  you  will  probably  look  at  the  sky  or 
the  green  banks  till  some  one  says  to  you,  "Look 
down."     Then  you  see  a  wonderful  thing.     Down  at 
the  bottom  of  the  water  is  a  dead  forest ;  the  trees  are 
standing  up,  with  their  naked  branches  spreading 
abroad  in  the  water  far  below  you.    How  such  a  lake 
•can  exist  so  high  up  it  is  difficult  to  guess.     The 
water  must  come  from  the  small  portion  of  the  moun- 
tain above  it.      One  old  man  said  some  years  ago  he  re- 
merhbered  about  seventy  years  before,  when  there  was 
no  lake,  only  a  valley  filled  with  trees.     How  or  why  the 
lake  came  no  one  seems  to  have  found  out,  though  many 
guesses  have  been   made.      It  is  thought  that  the  water 
which  drained  from  the  mountain  used  to  escape,  but  that 
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the  way  of  escape  was  somehow  closed,  and  so  the  water 
filled  up  the  valley.  The  trees,  of  course,  died,  but  the 
water  kept  them  from  decaying  and  being-  lost.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other  place  in  the  world  just  like  this;  but 
the  same  thing  may  have  happened  long  ages  ago,  and 
trees  in  this  way  have  helped  to  be  earth-builders. 
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DRAWING  HIS  PICTURE 


JCKW  SERIAL  STORY. 


THE  FLAMINGO  FEATHER, 

BY  KIRK  MUNROE, 
AUTHOR  OF  "  WAKULLA,"  ETC. 


Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  a  new 
serial  story  (the  title  of  which  is  printed  above) 
will  commence  in  the  next  number. 

Although  the  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  F]<  >ri 
d;i.  "  The  Flamingo  Feather"  has  little  in  com- 
mon with  the  author's  previous  story,  "  Wa- 
kulla."  "  The  Flamingo  Feather"  is  a  romance 
of  the  period  of  the  early  colonization  of  Florida, 
and  it  is  of  absorbing  interest.  Several  of  the 
characters  are  Indians,  but  the  central  figures 
are  Rene,  the  young  white  hero,  and  his  devoted 
Indian  friend. 

The  story  takes  its  title  from  the  flamingo 
feather,  which  was  worn  by  an  Indian  chief  as  a 
distinguishing  badge  or  sign. 

The  illustrations  will  be  drawn  by  Mr.  T.  DE 

TlU'LSTRUP. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

Soimf  BROOKLYN,  Niw  YORK. 

I  have  a  little  pet.  Its  name  Is  Methuselah. 
My  mother  gave  it  that  name.  First  I  will  tell 
you  how  I  got  it.  I  saw  a  little  black  thing  pop- 
pint:  its  head  out  of  the  water.  1  asked  a  Senior 
would  he  get  into  bis  row-boat  and  row  out  into 
the  middle  of  the  lake  and  see  what  that  was 
popping  its  head  out  of  the  water.  The  Senior 
went  out.  and  there  was  a  turtle  no  bigger  than 
a  2o-cent  piece.  He  gave  it  to  me.  and  I  put  it  in 
a  large  bottle,  with  water.  I  fed  it  with  live  flies. 
The  funny  thing  about  it  was.  if  I  gave  it  a  dead 
fly  it  would  not  touch  it.  When  it  was  time  to 
get  ready  for  pie  to  go  home,  I  got  a  large  empty 
match-bos,  with  moist  grass,  and  air-holes  so  he 
<-oiiM  breathe.  A  friend  of  mine,  Father  W..  said 
that  before  we  would  reach  Buffalo  it  would  die. 
When  I  got  into  the  train  I  put  it  into  the  um- 
brella case.  In  the  morning  I  looked  at  my  tur- 
tle, and  he  was  alive.  After  I  washed  my  face,  I 
washed  the  turtle's.  We  arrived  at  Buffalo  at 
M  . .'.  lock  A.M.;  I  went  and  looked  at  my  turtle 
again,  and  it  was  still  alive.  In  the  morning  we 
arrived  at  New  York,  at  seven  o'clock.  When  I 
got  home,  I  put  it  into  a  dish,  and  gave  it  plenty 
of  flies.  Now  I've  got  it  in  a  large  glass  globe, 
and  it  lives  happily,  and  is  very  tame.  I  want 
you  to  tell  me  how  you  like  this  story. 

RODERICK  ERSKINE  M. 

I  think  it  is  a  capital  story,  Roderick.  Let  me 
hear  from  you  again. 


Now  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  about 
our  animals  and 
birds.  The  emu  is 
a  very  large  bird, 
and  when  fully 
grown  il  meas- 
ures seven  feet  in 
length.  Its  wings 
are  very  small ;  in 
fact,  they  can  hard- 
ly be  called  wings, 
as  they  are  of  such 
small  size  as  to  be 
useless  for  flight. 
The  plumage  is  a 
mixture  of  gray 
and  brown,  and 
the  feathers  of  its 
head  and  neck  are 
of  a  hairy  texture. 
The  legs  are  short 
and  stout,  and  it 
runs  with  great 
swiftness.  When 
attacked,  it  kicks 
out  like  a  cow;  not 
forward,  like  the 
ostrich,  hut  side- 
ways and  back- 
wards. The  eggs 
are  of  a  dark 
green,  and  the 

number  laid  is  from  nine  to  eleven.  I  almost 
forgot  to  mention  that  the  eggs  are  nearly  as 
large  as  an  ostrich's.  Emus  are  very  fond  of 
music  and  sounds  of  any  kind ;  but  they  are 
not  nice  pets,  as  they  frighten  the  horses.  They 
used  to  be  very  numerous  here,  but  during  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years  they  have  disappear- 
ed. Papa  and  my  brother  counted  seventy-two 
once  while  travelling,  the  emus  crossing  their 
track  about  one  hundred  yards  in  front  of  them. 
The  largest  and  strongest  male  usually  takes  care 
of  the  rest.  If  they  are  driven  to  bay,  they  run 
and  hide  their  heads ;  poor  things  1  they  fancy 
that  then  they  are  safe. 

The  lowaw  or  mallee  bird  is  a  curious  bird.  It 
is  more  remarkable  for  the  manner  of  building  its 
nest  than  for  its  appearance.  It  is  of  a  speckled 
brown,  and  about  the  size  of  a  turkey  hen.  The 
nest  is  built  in  the  shape  of  a  cone ;  the  cir- 
cumference of  it  is  twenty-four  feet,  diameter 
eight  feet,  and  height  four  feet.  The  eggs  are 
laid  in  spiral  form  until  the  top  is  reached,  each 
layer  being  covered  with  fine  sand  and  decom- 
posed leaves.  The  heat  hatches  the  eggs,  and  as 
soon  as  the  young  ones  are  hatched  they  work 
their  way  out,  and  are  then  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  Perhaps  forty  or  fifty  work  at  the 
same  nest.  The  eggs  are  of  a  pinkish  color,  but 
turn  to  a  dull  white  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
They  cannot  fly,  but  run  with  great  speed. 

Then  there  is  the  bower-bird,  but  I  dare  say 
this  bird  is  well  known  to  American  boys  and 
girls.  They  build  their  bower  on  the  ground, 
which  they  like  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  floor 
of  the  bower  is  strewn  with  bones,  quontong 
stones,  buttons,  and  any  bright  things  they  can 
find.  The  birds  are  very  fond  of  chasing  each 
other  in  and  out.  The  bower  is  like  a  small  av- 
enue which  meets  at  the  top. 

Now,  dear  Postmistress,  I  could  tell  you  a  great 
deal  more,  but  I  must  not  trespass  too  much  on 
your  space  and  time.  With  love  from  my  sisters 
and  self,  LULU  S. 


ALLACCTYA  STATION,  pid  WIMBOOLA,  VICTORIA,  AUSTRALIA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— On  behalf  of  my  sisters, 
allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  print- 
ing their  letters.  I  cannot  describe  their  delight 
•when  they  told  me  their  letters  had  been  printed. 
Already  my  sister  Millie  has  received  two  letters 
from  h'er  American  cousins,  one  from  a  little 
girl  in  Texas,  the  other  from  a  little  boy  (so  I 
judge  from  his  writing*  in  Cincinnati,  who  wish 
to  exchange  stamps.  She  has  written  to  both, 
so  if  the  letters  have  gone  astray  (which  they 
might).  I  hope  they  will  see  by  this  delightful 
magazine  that  she  has  written  to  them. 


K«Y  WEST,  FLORIDA. 

At  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  March  29, 
1886,  our  island  city  was  visited  by  a  terrible  con- 
flagration. Houses  and  places  of  business  were 
swept  away  in  a  few  hours,  while  strong  men 
stood  by  unable  to  save  the  homes  they  had 
worked  so  hard  to  gain.  For  twelve  hours  the 
fire  raged,  leaping  from  one  street  to  another, 
sweepingall  before  it  until  it  reached  the  water's 
edge,  and  even  the  docks  were  destroyed,  and 
for  a  week  after  great  heaps  of  grain,  coal,  to- 
bacco, and  various  things  smouldered  on  what 
remained  of  the  wharves.  The  fire  did  many 
curious  things  ;  a  large  house  would  burn  to  the 
ground  and  leave  a  smaller  one  next  door  to  it 
scarcely  scorched  by  the  heat.  The  St.  Paul's 
Episcopal  Church  was  also  burnt.  We  had,  by 
a  great  deal  of  labor,  succeeded  in  purchasing  an 
organ  and  introducing  gas,  had  bought  a  new 
library  for  the  Sunday-school,  and  raised  enough 
money  to  buy  six  new  windows.  Our  bishop  died 
while  the  work  was  going  on,  and  a  short  time 
before  the  fire  we  lost  our  beloved  pastor,  but  we 
still  continued  to  work  for  the  church,  ami  just 
as  we  had  everything  that  was  needed,  the  fire 
swept  it  away,  and  all  we  saved  was  the  silver 
communion  service,  the  font,  the  bishop's  and 
pastor's  chairs,  sacred  because  of  the  death  of 
both,  and  the  windows  in  the  chancel  were  de- 
stroyed, and  now  church  and  all  must  be  worked 
for  over  again.  During  the  destruction  of  the 
church  several  incidents  occurred  which  were 
of  sad  interest  to  us.  Two  white  pigeons  hover- 
ed over  the  building,  and  finally  alighted  upon 
the  two  arms  of  tin:  cross,  remaining  there, 
dazed,  until  they  were  burned  to  deathT  When 
the.  tower  was  burning  and  swaying  ready  to 
fall,  the  bell  tolled  three  times  as  if  lamenting 
for  the  destruction  that  was  going  on  through 
the  city.  The  organ  we  had  toiled  for,  and 


which  had  been  ours  so  short  a  time,  pealed 
forth  chords  sweet  and  melodious  to  the  last,  a 
requiem  for  our  loved  church.  I  received  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  as  a  present  when  I  was 
but  a  little  girl,  and  had  all  the  numbers  on  file 
ready  to  send  to  get  bound,  but  the  fire  destroyed 
them  also,  and  all  that  remain  of  my  treasured 
papers  are  those  received  since  that  event.  We 
wish  to  build  a  brick  church,  and  think  we  can  if 
others  will  help  in  this  (to  us)  Herculean  task. 
We  have  another  pastor  now,  and  at  present 
hold  service  and  Sunday-school  in  the  United 
States  Court-house. 

ALICE  F.  WOOD,  Post-Office  Box  101. 


Nh\v    HAVKN,  CoNNKCTICL'T. 

My  brothertakes  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLK.  and 
I  take  St.  Nicholas,  but  I  like  HARPER'S  Youso 
PEOPLE  best.  I  enjoy  reading  the  letters  very 
much.  I  have  for  pets  a  lovely  flying-squirrel 
named  Top,  and  a  canary-bird  named  Beauty.  I 
go  to  Dwight  School,  and  am  in  room  No.  6.  I 
study  reading,  writing,  spelling,  geography,  lan- 
guage,"music,  and  drawing,  also  arithmetic.  I 
ride  horseback,  and  enjoy  it  very  much.  I  love 
to  play  lawn-tennis. 

EDITH  V.  (age  eleven  years). 


CAPS  MAY,  N«w  JSRSSY. 

I  arrived  at  Cape  May  on  the  1st  of  July,  and 
since  then  I  have  had  a  splendid  time.  I  go 
bathing  every  day.  I  can  swim.  Our  teachers 
allowed  the  pupils  four  books  each,  two  of  which 
must  be  instructive;  I  took  Th*  Vasmr  Girls  In 
South  America  and  England  and  the  volumes  of 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  18*4  and  1885.  I 
think  "Rolf  House"  was  lovely.  I  take  dancing 
lessons  on  the  pier.  There  are  seven  children  in 
our  double  cottage— my  cousins  Helen  and  Flos- 
sy, my  sisters  Hattie  and  Rose,  my  brothers  Her- 
bert and  Arthur,  and  myself.  You  may  imagine 
what  gay  times  we  seven  have.  Arthur  is  our 
dearest  little  pet.  Then  we  have  Nep,  a  great 
Newfoundland  dog;  he  is  in  the  city,  though. 
Arthur  loves  the  water,  and  we  have  a  difficult 
time  in  getting  him  out  of  it.  The  •ugh  I  love  to 
have  vacation,  I  shall  be  pleased  when  I  resume 
my  studies  (which  I  lovel  in  September.  Dear 
Postmistress,  please  excuse  this  writing  with 
lead-pencil ;  my  pen  is  broken,  and  no  stationery 
store  is  near.  1  wish  you  were  in  Cape  May. 
Would  you  like  to  see  us  all?  I  am  afraid  you 
would  have  to  stop  up  your  ears  with  cotton, 
for  we  make  a  dreadful  noise  when  we  all  get 


together. 


RENA  H. 


Niur  YORK  Cm-. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  two 
years,  but  have  never  written  to  you  before.  I 
am  greatly  interested  in  "False  Witness"— in 
fact,  I  like  all  Mrs.  Lucy  C.  Lillie's  stories.  I 
have  read  a  great  many  story-books.  I  am  go- 
ing to  Long  Beach  next  week.  Have  you  ever 
been  to  Canada?  I  have. and  enjoyed  it  greatly. 
I  think  the  Windsor  Hotel  in  Montreal  is  beauti- 
ful. C.  F.  M.  (aged  thirteen  I. 


BALA  STATION,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  have  a  very  pretty  dapple-gray  pony,  ami  I 
named  it  Bess.  I  took  a  ride  on  it  this  morn- 
ing, and  it  goes  very  nicely.  My  papa  bought  a 
very  pretty  saddle  for  it  too.  I  hope  to  have 
some  very  nice  ride.  My  cousins  were  over  to 
see  me  to-day,  and  thought  my  pony  \v;is  very 
pretty.  FLORENCE  M.  II. 


ELMIRA,  ILLINOIS. 

I  am  left-handed.  My  school-mate's  name  is 
Lora  F..  and  my  name 'is  Laura  H.  Her  birth- 
day is  on  the  same  day  mine  is,  September  8. 
I  go  to  school,  and  study  arithmetic,  history. 
grammar,  geography,  spelling,  and  Fourth  Head- 
er. I  have  a  sister  older  than  myself — eleven 
years  old — and  three  brothers.  I  have  no  pets, 
but  I  have  a  doll  and  a  bureau,  which  I  think  as 
nice  as  pets  ;  don't  you? 

LAURA  F.  II.  (aged  9  years). 

I  prefer  living  pets  myself  to  the  prettiest  play- 
things, but  I  understand  that  a  little  girl's  doll  is 
almost  as  dear  to  her  as  the  little  girl  herself  is 
to  her  mother. 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

I  am  a  girl  ten  years  old,  but  I  do  not  think 
myself  little.  I  have  been  taking  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  one  year,  and  find  it  very  in- 
teresting. My  only  pet  is  a  little  black  cat. 

IRENE  S. 


A  tame  crow  once  came  to  our  house  He  be- 
longed to  the  butcher  of  the  village  where  I  \\->-\\ 
to  live.  His  name  was  Jim — Jim  ('row.  He  got 
in  the  habit  of  coming  and  walking  on  the  side 
veranda, because  the  maid  had  lived  in  the  buteh- 
er's  family.  One  day  he  tapped  on  the  \vimlo\v 
till  mamma  let  him  into  the  house.  He  saw 
mamma's  work-box  on  the  window-sill.  The 
edge  of  the  box  was  broken.  He  knocked  off 
the  cover,  and  helped  himself  to  mamma's 
thread,  and  getting  his  feet  tangled  up  in  the 
thread,  he  began  to  peck  at  it  till  He  got  one  foot 
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loose,  and  then  pecked  the  oilier  foot  loose.  He 
was  very  smart,  and  would  steal  the  clothes-pins 
und  run"  away  with  them.  One  day  we  heard  a 
funny  whistle,  like  some  one  blowing  in  a  bottle, 
and  soon  saw  that  it  was  Jim  Crow:  he  would 
make  this  long,  low  whistle  very  often.  I  have 
a  pet  dog  whose  name  is  Cricket;  he  is  a  little 
brown  fox  dog.  I  am  eight  years  old. 

FRANK  H. 

THE  WATER-LILY. 

Ouce  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  boy  whose  name 
was  John,  and  he  had  a  sister  named  Alice.  One 
day.  when  they  were  playing  by  the  river,  Alice 
saw  a  pretty  boat  with  TIO  one  in  it,  and  so  she 
showed  it  to  John.  John  wanted  a  boat  very 
much,  and  he  said,  "I  want  a  boat  just  like 
that." 

"John. "she  said,  "can't  you  pull  it  to  shore 
by  that  stick?  Try  and  see." 

John  picked  up  the  stick  his  sister  pointed  to. 
and  pulled  the  boat  to  the  land  and  tied  it  to  a 
tree.  Then  the  children  ran  home  and  told  their 
parents,  and  brought  them  down  to  the  boat, 
which  they  found  was  the  tt'ater-LUy.  It  was 
painted  white,  with  the  name  in  gold. 

Their  father  took  them  for  a  great  many  sails 
after  that,  and  one  day,  when  they  were  out  row- 
ing, a  man  rowed  up  to  them  and  said,  "  Where 
did  you  get  that  boat?" 

John  told  him  how  he  had  found  it  on  the  riv- 
er, and  had  kept  it  ever  since. 

The  man  said,  "  That  is  the  boat  I  used  to  save 
peoples'  lives  with.  Will  you  exchange  for  this 
boat?" 

John  said  he  would.  The  man  told  them  to  go 
over  to  his  house  and  exchange.  He  then  gave 
John  The  Grand ;  it  was  painted  in  light  blue 
and  yellow.  The  children  thought  the  name 
suited  the  boat,  and  they  said  it  was  perfectly- 
grand. 

Now  John  is  large  enough  to  row,  so  he  rows 
Alice  a  great  deal.  GRACE  H.  P.  (age  eleven). 

PLAINFIKLD,  NEW  JKRSEY. 


HBEAT  NECK. 

MY  DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— 1  am  going  to  write 
and  tell  you  how  much  we  all  enjoy  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE.  We  have  taken  this  delightful 
magazine  for  years,  and  although  I  am  quite  old, 
I  enjoy  it  as  much  as  my  little  sisters  and  bro- 
thers. We  live  in  New  York,  but  spend  our  sum- 
mers here.  We  have  a  beautiful  place  right  on 
the  water.  But  I  will  not  write  any  more  at 
present.  G.  A.  C. 

THE  DEATH  OF  BANTY. 

(A   TRUE  STORY.) 

Some  weeks  ago  a  story  appeared  in  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  called  "The  Little  Bantam."  Now 
it  is  my  sad  duty  to  record  Banty's  death.  He 
began  to  fail  soon  after  I  told  his  history.  Ev- 
erything was  tried  to  keep  the  spark  of  chicken 
life  alive  in  him  ;  my  grandmother  dropped  cof- 
fee and  whiskey  down  his  throat  to  stimulate 
him,  but  he  grew  weaker  and  weaker.  When  he 
became  motionless,  grandmother  put  him  in  his 
little  box  and  covered  him  up  to  die.  When  she 
went  to  look  at  him  for  the  last  time,  supposing 
him  dead.  Banty  lifted  up  his  head  and  gave  a 
farewell  chirp.  Then  she  shut  down  the  lid  and 
turned  away.  The  next  time  we  opened  the  box 
Banty's  vital  spark  had  fled.  Under  a  tall  cedar 
is  his  grave.  A  gladiolus  is  planted  on  it.  My 
brother,  a  young  student  of  the  classics,  wrote 
the  following  inscription  and  put  it  on  Bauty's 
head-stone : 

HIC  JACET 

FULLUS, 

QUI  DISCESSIT  A   VITA 
ANTE   DIEM,  VI.  CALEND.  JUL.  MDCCCLXXXVI. 

And  so  Banty  died  wept  and  lamented  by  all. 
ALICIA  TRAPIER  H.  (aged  11). 

GEEESVILLE,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


BONNIE  LASSIE  JEAN. 

In  the  little  town  of  Melrose  lived  a  widow  and" 
her  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl.  The  hoy  was 
tall  and  slender,  with  dark  complexion,  eyes,  and 
hair,  while  the  girl,  although  nearly  of  the  same 
figure,  hud  a  pink  and  white  skin,  long,  curly, 
golden  hair,  and  blue  eyes.  The  boy  was  seven- 
teen, and  the  man  of  the  house,  and  the  girl, 
"bonnie  Jean."  was  fifteen,  and  her  mother's— 
yes,  everybody's — light  and  comfort.  The  father 
had  gone  to  the  war  and  had  been  killed,  leaving 
Jamie  four  years  old  and  Jeanie  a  bonny  baby 
of  two.  Poor  wife  and  poor  children  !  no  hus- 
band or  father  to  care  for  them.  The  mother 
worked  hard  to  give  them  an  education,  and 
now  they  were  paying  her  back. 

Bonnie  Jean,  as  every  one  called  her.  was  one 
day  sitting  with  a  sick  friend,  Nellie  Gray,  and 
reading,  in  her  soft  low  voice,  in  the  book  she 
loved  best — the  Bible — when,  looking  up.  she  saw 
approaching  a  feeble  old  man,  and  as  he  passed, 
saw  him  stagger  and  fall.  She  was  sure  he  was 
ill.  and  s»,  looking  at  Nellie,  who  was  now  sleep- 
ing quietly,  she  bounded  out  of  the  open  door 
and  reached  his  side.  "Is  there  anything  I  can 
do  for  you?"  was  the  next  thing  heard  ;  and  the 


stranger  said,  "A  cup  of  water."  His  lips  were 
parched,  and  he  drank  it  eagerly,  while  Jeanie 
held  the  cup.  In  doing  this  little  favor  she  saw 
a  letter  addressed  to  "Mrs.  J.  K.  Bruce."  which 
was  her  mother's  name,  so  she  asked  him  where 
he  was  going ;  and  he  said,  in  a  voice  broken 
with  gasps,  "I'm  trying  to  find  Colonel  Brace's 
wife."  "I'm  Jeanie  Bruce,  and  I'll  take  you  to 
her  when  you  are  rested."  she  said,  softly. 

In  a  little  while  the  neighbors  saw  what  was 
not  a  new  sight  to  them,  Bonnie  Jean  helping  an 
old  man  along  :  what  was  more,  she  took  him  to 
her  own  tmmi-,  and  helping  him  to  a  bed,  went 
to  tell  her  mother  the  story.  She  came,  and 
heard  the  story  of  her  husband's  last  days,  and 
received  the  letter,  which  she  read  with  tears  in 
her  eyes.  One  sentence  she  read  aloud :  "  I  know 
our  bonnie  lassie  Jean  will  be  an  angel  on  earth, 
for  I've  seen  her  in  my  dreams,  my  fair-haired, 
laughing  lassie— almost  a  woman,  too— tending 
the  sick  and  homeless,  helping  the  wanderer,  and 
praying  with  the  mourner.  Oh.  my  darling,  how 
I  long  to  press  her  to  my  heart '." 

"  He  was  right,"  gasped  the  old  man,  and  died, 
leaving  them  to  weep  over  the  letter  and  wonder 
over  him.  He  had  g<  me  to  the  Colonel  to  tell  him 
that  his  "  bonnie  lassie  Jean"  was  all  he  had  seen 
or  hoped  for— a  little  "angel  on  earth." 

When  Jamie  came  home  at  night  he  heard  the 
story,  read  the  letter,  and  saw  the  old  man,  who 
the  next  day  was  buried  under  a  willow,  which 
all  regard  as  sacred ;  for  he  was  the  bearer  of  a 
precious  letter,  and  found  them  just  before  he 
died,  though  he  had  searched  for  thirteen  long 
years. 

Bonnie  Jean  lived  to  be  full  fourscore,  and 
left  many  to  lament  her  death. 

DB  KALI,  ILLINOIS.         EVA  KING  (aged  thirteen). 


MINDEN  CITY,  MICHIGAN. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  have  often  wanted  to 
write  to  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  but  have  nev- 
er sent  a  letter  before  this,  and  I  now  write  to 
ask  if  the  Postmistress  or  one  of  the  readers  can 
please  let  me  know  where  I  can  get  the  music, 
and  what  is  the  price,  of  the  song,  the  first  verse 
of  which  is : 

"  I  am  sitting  alone  to-night,  darling. 

Alone  in  the  dear  old  room. 
And  the  sound  of  the  rain,  as  it  falls  on  the 

pane. 
Makes  darker  the  gathering  gloom." 

I  was  fifteen  on  my  last  birthday,  the  13th  of 
July.  I  think  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  is  a  love- 
ly paper.  I  am  now  reading  "Lalla  Rookh,"  by 
Moore.  I  will  be  ever  so  much  obliged  if  some 
one  will  tell  me  about  the  song  LULU  A.  M. 

If  any  little  reader  can  give  Lulu  the  informa- 
tion, she  will  doubtless  receive  it  iu  an  early 
number  of  the  paper,  but  a  much  more  direct 
way  would  be  to  apply  to  the  nearest  book  or 
music  store,  as,  if  the  song  is  not  out  of  date,  it 
could  be  procured  for  Miss  Lulu. 


Two  letters  from  two  little  Nebraska  girls  : 

NELSON,  NEBRASKA. 

Our  little  town  will  have  a  railroad  soon  ;  the 
cars  will  run  in  about  two  weeks.  I  am  taking 
lessons  this  summer.  I  like  music  very  much. 
I  have  my  hair  cut  off,  and  have  the  front  cut 
Pompadour;  it  is  cool  this  warm  weather.  I 
shall  be  fifteen  in  September.  BELLA  F. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  do  not  take  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE,  but  my  sister  Nellie  intends  to. 
I  like  to  read  the  letters  so  much.  Nelson  is  a 
very  pretty  little  town,  and  is  growing  rapidly. 
It  has  a  beautiful  location.  I  would  like  to  see 
this  letter  in  print  very  much.  I  am  fifteen 
years  old.  and  would  like  to  have  some  boys  and 
girls  in  foreign  countries,  New  York,  or  Florida 
correspond  with  me.  FANNIE  L.  SPURCK. 


ADAMS,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

It  is  now  our  summer  vacation,  and  I  am  en- 
joying it  immensely.  We  will  soon  start  on  car- 
riage drives  through  the  country.  It  is  very 
pleasant  to  travel  in  this  way.  There  are  some 
places  of  interest  near  our  home.  The  most 
noted  are  Mount  Greylock  and  the  Hoosac  Tun- 
nel. Greylock  is  the  highest  land  iu  the  State— 
thirty-five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Within  the  year  there  has  been  a  carriage- 
road  completed  up  one  side  of  the  mountain. 
They  are  now  putting  up  an  iron  observatory  on 
the  top.  and  perhaps  in  another  year  there  will 
be  a  hotel.  The  Hoosac  Tunnel  is  one  of  the 
largest  tunnels  iu  the  world.  It  is  four  and 
three-fourths  miles  long,  twenty  feet  high,  and 
twenty-four  feet  wide.  It  was  commenced  in 
the  year  1851  and  finished  in  18T5.  There  were 
between  eight  and  nine  hundred  workmen  em- 
ployed. Out  of  those  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  lives  were  lost.  Many  were  drowned  at  the 
breaking  of  the  water-pumps  at  the  central  shaft. 
The  work  was  begun  at  each  end  and  completed 
at  the  centre.  Some  were  killed  by  the  explo- 
sives used,  tri-nitro  glycerine.  The  cost  of  the 
tunnel  was  fourteen  million  dollars.  I  have 
quite  a  collection  of  pets— my  saddle-horse,  Dor- 
cas (her  color  is  white),  an  Irish  terrier  dog. 


Jack,  a  canary,  Don  Peep,  a  tiger-cat.  Muff,  two 
black  cats.  Sukey  and  Toby  Tyler,  and  two  white 
rats  with  pink  eyes.  We  had  a  parrot,  but  it 
died.  We  buried  it  in  the  cemetery,  and  had  a 
little  head-stone  for  it.  I  have  HARPER'S  Y<TN<; 
PEOPLE  bound  at  the  close  of  each  year,  and  read 
it  over  a  great  many  times.  It  is  just  splendid. 
I  hope  my  letter  is  not  too  long.  Lovingly, 

L.  M.  M. 

I  send  a  great  deal  of  love  to  this  little  friend. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  from  her  again. 


MY  DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  have  been  wanting 
to  write  you  a  letter  for  a  long  time,  but  have 
never  succeeded  until  to-day.  My  auntie  takes 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  me,  and  I  like  it  so 
much,  especially  the  Post-office  Box.  I  have  two 
little  Maltese  kittens  ;  I  call  them  Jack  and  Jill, 
and  they  are  so  cunning.  And  I  have  several 
beautiful  dollies.  My  name  is  Lurline.  Do  you 
know  any  little  girls  by  that  name  ?  I  do  not.  I 
think  it  very  odd. 

LURLINE  LE  B.  (age  twelve  years). 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  eight  years  old.  WTe  have  been 
taking  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  a  few  years. 
I  have  a  brother  older  and  a  brother  younger 
than  myself.  I  have  a  pet  canary  that  I  take 
care  of,  and  also  several  doll  babies.  I  often  go 
into  the  kitchen  and  help  the  cook,  and  some- 
times I  make  real  cakes.  I  am  right  anxious  to 
see  one  of  my  letters  in  print,  for  I  enjoy  reading 
the  letters  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  maga- 
zine. ELLA  S. 


PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISLAND. 

I  am  twelve  years  old.  I  have  for  pets  a  kit- 
ten and  two  canary-birds—one  named  Bob,  and 
Dick,  who  is  the  older  one.  My  brother  took 
your  paper  for  two  years,  and  then  stopped,  so 
now  I  take  it.  Would  you  please  tell  me  how  to 
address  an  Exchange.  I  enjoy  reading  the  let- 
ters, and  hope  mine  will  be  printed,  as  it  is  the 
first  I  have  written  to  you.  I  enjoyed  reading 
Grace  and  Mabel  D.'s  letter.  Good-by, 

MAMIE  J.  R. 

Address  all  correspondence,  exchanges,  and 
everything  else  simply  to  Messrs.  Harper  &  Bro- 
thers, Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

I.  A  precious  stone.  2.  Not  ancient.  3.  An  in- 
sect. 4.  Kingly.  5.  An  Asiatic  country.  6.  Pure. 
7.  To  improve.  KATIE  WARD. 

No.  3. 
PUZZLER'S  CROSS. 

Upper  Diamond.— I.  A  letter.  3.  A  boy's  nick- 
name. 3.  In  pagan  antiquity,  a  woman  of  a  cer- 
tain class,  said  to  be  endowed  with  a  prophetic 
spirit.  4.  A  country  in  the  northern  part  of  Eu- 
rope. 5.  A  boy's  name.  6.  A  cataract  (Scottish). 
7.  A  letter. 

Left-hand  Diamond— \.  A  letter.  2.  A  rough 
place  in  a  road.  3.  Fits  of  anger.  4.  A  city  in 
Maine.  5.  Peevish.  6.  An  enclosure  for  swine. 
7.  A  letter. 

Bight-hand  Diamond.— 1.  A  letter.  2.  To  under- 
mine. 3.  A  shrub.  4.  A  stopper  of  a  cannon.  5. 
To  color.  6.  A  covering  for  a  finger.  7.  A  letter. 

Lower  Diamond.— \.  A  letter.  3.  To  adapt.  3. 
Lighted.  4-  Series  of  violent  declamations.  5. 
A  boy's  nickname.  6.  The  title  of  the  Governor 
<>f  Algiers.  7.  A  letter. 

Central  Square.— 1.  To  adorn.  3.  To  strive  to 
equal.  3.  To  turn  away.  4.  A  boy's  name.  5.  A 
boy's  name.  ODELL  CYCLONE. 

ANSWERS  TO  PQZZI.ES  IN  No.  353. 

No  1.— Longfellow.    Primrose.    Chestnut.     Sit- 
ting Bull. 

UMBER 

A  L  L  E 
M  A  EKE 

LOOT 
BE  A  K  N 

L  O  U  T 
E  R  R  E  D 

E  T  T  A 
RENDS 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Almira  Rose,  Allen  Pearsall,  Joyce  Hatfield, 
Harry  Grey.  Robert  Lyon,  Percival  Dey.  Emilie 
Caus,  Dean  R.  G.,  Agnes  Hague,  Louise  Rogers, 
Fannie  Richmond,  and  T.  C.  L. 


[For  EXCHANGES,  see  Zd  and  3d  pagee  of  cover.] 
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N  India  an 
household 


UNBEARABLE    HEAT. 
"Ninety-eight  degrees  in  the  shade;  but  we  must  grin  and  btar  it." 


ELEPHANTS  AS  PETS. 

elephant  of  small  size  is  by  no  means  an  unusual 
pet.     Not  long  ago  an  English  gentleman  living 


in  the  Piinjaub  wrote  to  au 
English  journal  a  most  interest- 
ing account  of  a  baby  elephant 
which  he  hail  introduced  into 
the  family  as  a  playmate  for 
his  children.  Young  Bobbo 
was  about  four  months  old, 
and  about  four  feet  high.  His 
education  was  a  matter  which 
demanded  no  small  amount  of 
care  and  perseverance  ou  the 
part  of  his  master. 

To  begin  with,  Bobbo  had 
no  idea  of  the  wickedness  of 
taking  what  docs  not  belong  to 
one.  He  was  fond  of  cake  and 
sweetmeats,  and  no  amount  of 
covering  up  and  concealment 
seemed  sufficient  to  prevent 
that  flexible  trunk  from  pok- 
ing into  all  kinds  of  holes  and 
corners,  and  appropriating  just 
what  he  found  to  his  liking. 
Fruit  he  considered  a  great 
luxury,  aud  it  was  no  unusual 
circumstance  to  find  him  mak- 
ing oft'  with  a  bunch  of  bana- 
nas that  would  have  supplied 
the  family  for  a  week. 

When  Bobbo  was  a  year  old, 
he  was  put  to  the  task  of  draw- 
ing a  small  cart.  Usually  he 
behaved  well ;  but  occasional- 
ly, when  something  displeased 
him,  he  would  laud  cart,  con- 
tents, and  driver  in  a  ditch,  aud 
then  look  on  placidly  while 
his  unfortunate  freight  was 
rescued  from  the  pickle  iuto 

which  he  had  got  them.  At  the  same  time  he  was  always  gen- 
tle and  affectionate,  and  when  his  owner  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  his  native  country,  the  parting  between  Bobbo  and 
the  little  folk  was  a  very  sad  one. 
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THE    FLAMINGO    FEATHER. 

BY  KIRK  MtJNROE, 

AUTHOR      OF     "W  A  HULL  A,"     ETC. 


•HE    TRAVELLED    LIKE    A    YOUNG    PRINCE." 


CHAPTER  I. 

RENE    DE    VEAUX. 

ON  a  dreary  winter's  day,  early  in  the  year  1564, 
young  Rene  de  Veaux,  who  had  just  passed  his 
sixteenth  birthday,  left  the  dear  old  chateau  where  he 
had  spent  his  happy  and  careless  boyhood,  and  started 
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foi   I  'MIS.     Less  than  a  month  before  both  his  noble  father 
•i  is  gentle  mother  had  been  taken  from  him  by  a  ter- 
fever  that  had  swept  over  the  country,  and  Rene, 
their  only  child,  was  left  without  a  relative  in  the  world 
(  -N,  -ept  his  uncle  the  Chevalier  Rene  de  Laudonniere,  after 
u  horn  he  was  named.     In  those  days  of  tedious  travel  it 
a  weary  time  to  the  lonely  lad  before  the  messen- 


. 

ger  who  had  gone  to  Paris  with  a  letter  telling  his  uncle 
of   1  1  is  sad  position  could  return.     When   at  length  he 
in.  bringing  a  kind  message  that  bade  him  come 
ely  to  Paris,  and  be  a  son  to  his  equally  lonely 
unele.  Rene  lost  no  time  in  obeying. 

II.-    travelled   like   a   young  prince,  riding  a   spirited 

and  followed  by  a  party  of  servants,  mounted  and 

.1  ID  protect  him  against  robbers  and  other  perils  of 

tin-  way.      Behind  him  rode  old  Frangois.  who  had  been 

his  father's  valet,  and  was  now  his  sole  friend  and  pro- 

tector.    The  big  tears  rolled  down  the  boy's  cheeks  as  he 

turned  for  a  last  look  at  his  home;  but  as  it  was  shut  out 

from   view  by  the  trees  of  the  park  surrounding  it,  he 

brushed  them  away  resolutely,  and  turning  to  his  com- 

panion, said: 

"Thou  hast  seen  the  last  of  my  tears,  Francois,  and 
with  them  goes  my  boyhood;  for  hereafter  I  am  to  be  a 
man.  and  men  know  not  how  to  weep." 

••  Well  spoken,  my  young  master."  replied  the  old  ser- 
vant. greatly  pleased  at  the  brave  words  of  the  lad.  "Thou 
art  already  a  man  in  feeling,  and  thine  uncle  Laudonni- 
ere will  presently  make  thee  one  in  fact,  if  the  tales  that 
come  to  us  of  his  valorous  deeds  be  true,  and  there  is 
naught  to  disprove  them." 

''Tell  me  of  him,  Frangois;  for  though  he  is  my  only 
uncle,  I  have  but  little  knowledge  of  him  or  his  deeds. 
Of  what  nature  are  they  ?" 

"Well,  then,  he  is  a  mighty  navigator,  and  'tis  but 
little  more  than  a  year  since  he  returned  from  the  New 
World,  whither  he  sailed  in  company  with  his  Excellency 
Admiral  Jean  Ribault.  He  brings  strange  tales  of  those 
wonderful  lands  beyond  the  sea,  and  rumor  has  it  that  he 
is  shortly  to  set  forth  again  for  them  with  a  noble  com- 
pany who  will  establish  there  a  sanctuary  for  our  blessed 
Protestant  faith." 

The  boy's  interest  was  thoroughly  aroused  by  this,  and 
he  plied  the  old  servant  with  questions  concerning  his 
uncle  and  the  New  World.  Frangois  answered  these  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  and  even  drew  largely  upon  his 
imagination  to  aid  his  glowing  descriptions  of  those  dis- 
tant lands  of  which  the  men  of  that  day  held  such  vague 
knowledge. 

With  such  talk  they  beguiled  much  of  the  tedious  jour- 
ney. that  occupied  a  week  ere  it  was  ended,  and  they  en- 
tered Paris.  Here  they  were  finally  set  down  before  a 
modest  dwelling  near  the  King's  palace,  in  which  Lau- 
donniere was  lodged. 

Upon  meeting  his  nephew,  the  Chevalier  embraced  him 
warmly,  and  then  holding  him  forth  at  arm's-length  to 
jj-ain  a  better  view  of  him,  exclaimed,  "In  good  sooth, 
Kene.  thou'rt  a  likely  lad;  and  if  thy  heart  be  as  true  and 
bold  as  thy  face  promises,  we'll  soon  make  a  man  of  thee 
sui-h  as  even  thy  noble  father  would  approve." 

That  evening  uncle  and  nephew  talked  long  and  ear- 
nestly together  concerning  the  latter's  future  :  and  ere  they 
slept  it  was  decided  that,  in  spite  of  his  youth,  he  should 
make  one  of  the  expedition  that,  even  as  Frangois  had  re- 
ported. Laudonniere  was  fitting  out  for  the  New  World. 

The  next  three  months  were  occupied  in  busy  i>ivp;<ra- 
tions  for  the  long  voyage,  not  unmixed  with  vexatious 
delays  and  grievous  disappointments,  in  all  of  which 
young  Rene  de  Veaux  bore  manfully  his  share.  He  be- 
came each  day  more  useful  to  his  uncle,  who  intrusted 
him  with  many  important  commissions;  and  who.  stern 
old  soldier  as  he  was,  learned  in  this  time  to  love  the  hoy 
as  though  he  had  been  his  own  son. 


At  length  all  was  in  readiness;  the  stores  and  muni- 
tions of  war  had  been  placed  on  board  the  three  ships 
that  formed  the  little  fleet,  the  last  colonist  had  embarked, 
and  Laudonniere  had  taken  leave  of  his  King  and  of  Ad- 
miral Jean  Ribault,  who  was  to  follow  him  in  a  few 
months  with  a  still  larger  company.  On  a  bright  May 
morning  uncle  and  nephew  reached  the  little  sea-port  town 
before  which  lay  their  ships,  and  hastened  to  embark  and 
take  advantage  of  the  favorable  wind  that  promised  them 
a  fair  start  on  their  long  and  perilous  voyage. 

As  Laudonniere  stepped  on  board  his  flag-ship  his  br.  >ad 
pennant  was  flung  to  the  breeze  from  the  mainmast  head, 
the  fleur-de-lis  of  France  floated  proudly  from  the  mizzeii, 
and  amid  the  booming  of  cannon  and  the  loud  acclama- 
tions of  the  throngs  assembled  on  the  quay  to  bid  them 
God  speed,  the  ships  moved  slowly  down  the  harbor  to- 
ward the  broad  ocean  and  the  New  World  that  lay  be- 
yond. 

For  many  weeks  they  sailed  ever  westward,  seeing  no 
ships  save  their  own,  and  becoming  every  day  more  weary 
of  the  vast,  endless  expanse  of  sea  and  sky.  It  is  no  won- 
der, then,  that  when  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  June  the 
welcome  cry  of  "Land, ho!"  rang  through  the  flag-ship, 
every  soul  on  board  rushed  on  deck  with  joyous  exclama- 
tions to  catch  once  more  a  glimpse  of  the  blessed  land. 
The  cry  that  had  brought  them  such  pleasure  had  come 
from  the  mast-head,  and  it  was  some  time  before  those  on 
deck  could  detect  the  dim  blue  cloud,  low-lying  in  the 
west,  that  was  said  to  be  land.  Even  then  one  man,  who 
was  known  as  Simon  the  Armorer,  was  heard  to  mutter 
that  it  might  be  land  and  then  again  it  might  not;  for 
his  part,  he  believed  the  whole  world  had  been  drowned 
in  a  flood,  as  in  the  days  of  Noah,  and  that  the  only  land 
they  should  ever  see  would  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
As  the  day  wore  on,  and  before  a  light  breeze  the  ships 
were  wafted  toward  the  blue  cloud,  it  was  proved  beyond 
a  doubt  to  be  land,  for  some  palm-trees  and  tall  pines  be- 
came distinguishable,  and  above  all  other  sounds  came 
faint,  but  distinct,  the  heavy,  regular  boom  of  surf. 

By  noon  the  ships  had  approached  as  near  to  the  coast 
as  was  deemed  prudent,  and  for  the  first  time  since  leav- 
ing France  their  anchors  were  dropped  and  their  sails 
were  furled. 

They  had  come  to  anchor  off  the  mouth  of  an  inlet,  be- 
fore which  extended  a  bar  upon  which  the  great  seas  were 
breaking  and  roaring  so  frightfully  that  no  passage  for 
the  ships  amongst  them  seemed  to  offer  itself.  Laudon- 
niere thought  that  he  recognized  the  inlet  as  one  leading 
into  a  broad  river,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  was  lo- 
cated an  Indian  village  called  Seloy.  This  place  he  had 
visited  two  years  before  in  company  with  Admiral  Ri- 
bault, and  he  determined  to  reassure  himself  as  to  the  lo- 
cality. Therefore,  bidding  Rene  accompany  him,  he  en- 
tered a  small  boat,  and  ordering  another  full  of  soldiers  to 
follow  them,  he  gave  the  word  to  pull  straight  for  the 
breakers. 

Just  as  Rene  thought  the  boat  was  to  be  swallowed  by 
the  raging  seas,  his  uncle  guided  her  with  great  skill  into  a 
narrow  passage  that  opened  in  their  very  midst.  After  a 
few  minutes  of  suspense,  during  which  Rene  hardly  dared 
to  breathe,  they  shot  into  smooth  waters,  rounded  a  point 
of  land,  and  saw  before  them  the  village  of  which  they 
were  in  search.  On  the  beach  in  front  of  it  a  crowd  of 
savage  figures,  nearly  naked,  were  dancing  wildly,  and 
brandishing  bows  and  spears. 

Meanwhile  the  village  that  the  boats  were  now  approach- 
ing had  been  thrown  into  a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement 
by  the  appearance  of  the  ships,  which  had  been  discovered 
while  yet  so  distant  that  their  sails  resembled  the  wings  of 
the  white  sea-gull.  Upon  the  first  alarm  all  the  warriors 
had  been  collected  on  the  beach,  and  the  women  had  left 
their  work  in  the  fields  of  maize,  and  hurried  with  their 
children  to  the  security  of  the  forest  depths.  When,  how- 
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ever,  the  fleet  came  to  anchor,  and  the  Indians  could  dis- 
tinguish the  meaning  of  their  banners,  their  alarm  was 
changed  to  joy ;  for  they  had  learned  to  love  the  French — 
•who  upon  their  previous  visit  had  treated  them  with  kind- 
ness— as  much  as  they  hated  the  cruel  Spaniards,  whose 
ships  had  also  visited  that  coast.  Then  the  women  and 
children  were  recalled  from  the  forest,  the  warriors  wash- 
ed the  war-paint  from  their  faces,  and  preparations  for 
feasting  were  begun. 

As  the  small  boats  approached,  the  men  ran  down  to  the 
beach  to  meet  them,  dancing  and  waving  their  weapons  in 
their  joy;  and  when  they  recognized  Laudonniere  standing 
in  the  stern  of  the  leading  boat,  they  raised  a  great  cry  of 
welcome  that  caused  the  forest  to  ring  with  its  echoes.  As 
the  pious  leader  of  the  expedition  stepped  on  shore,  he  took 
Rene  by  the  hand,  and  both,  kneeling  on  the  sands,  gave 
thanks  to  Him  who  had  guided  them  thus  far  in  safety  in 
their  perilous  wanderings.  Though  the  simple-minded 
Indians  could  not  understand  what  Laudonniere  said  or 
was  doing,  they  were  so  anxious  to  show  their  respect  and 
love  for  him  that  all  knelt  when  he  did,  and  maintained  a 
deep  silence  while  he  prayed. 

When  Laudonniere  arose  to  his  feet,  the  Indians  crowd- 
ed about  him  with  shouts  and  gestures  of  welcome;  but 
they  readily  made  way  for  him  when,  still  holding  Rt'-iir's 
hand,  he  began  to  walk  toward  the  lodge  of  their  chief. 
He  was  as  anxious  as  his  followers  to  welcome  the  white 
men.  but  his  dignity  had  not  permitted  him  to  rush  with 
them  down  to  the  beach. 

As  they  walked,  Rene  stared  in  astonishment  at  the 
waving  palms,  with  richly  plumaged  birds  flitting  among 
their  leaves,  the  palmetto-thatched  huts  of  the  Indians,  the 
shining  and  inflated  fish  bladders  that  the  men  wore  sus- 
pended from  their  ears,  the  moss-woven  kirtles  of  the  wo- 
men, and,  above  all,  at  the  mighty  antlered  stag  that,  stuff- 
ed and  mounted  on  a  tall  pole,  with  head  proudly  turned 
toward  the  rising  sun,  rose  from  the  middle  of  the  village. 

He  in  turn  was  an  object  of  astonishment  and  curious 
interest  to  the  natives;  for  although  they  had  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  appearance  of  bearded  white  men,  they  had 
never  before  seen  a  white  boy,  Rene  being  the  first  to  set 
foot  011  this  land.  The  Indians  had  thought  that  all  white 
men  were  born  with  beards,  and  that  their  closely  cropped 
hair  never  grew  any  longer,  so  that  this  smooth-faced  boy, 
whose  golden  hair  hung  in  ringlets  over  his  shoulders, 
was  a  much  greater  curiosity  to  them  than  they  were  to 
him.  The  old  chief  took  an  immediate  fancy  to  him,  and 
as  he  had  given  to  Laudonniere  the  Indian  name  of  Ta-lah 
(a  palm)  upon  the  occasion  of  his  previous  visit  to  Seloy,  he 
now  called  Rene  Ta-lah-loko  (the  palmetto,  or  little  palm), 
a  name  ever  afterward  used  by  all  the  Indians  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  him. 

The  chief  entreated  Laudonniere  to  tarry  many  days  in 
Seloy,  but  the  latter  answered  that  the  orders  of  his  own 
great  chief  were  for  him  to  proceed  without  delay  to  the 
river  known  as  the  River  of  May,  and  there  erect  a  fort 
and  found  his  colony.  So,  after  an  exchange  of  presents, 
they  parted,  and  taking  to  their  boats,  the  white  men  re- 
gained their  ships.  As  they  left,  Rene  gave  many  a  back- 
ward glance  at  the  pleasant  little  village  of  Seloy,  where 
he  would  have  loved  to  linger  among  its  simple  and  kind- 
ly people. 

As  they  crossed  the  bar  in  going  again  to  the  ships  their 
boats  were  surrounded  by  a  number  of  what  they  called 
dolphins,  but  what  are  to-day  called  porpoises,  sporting 
in  the  great  billows,  and  on  their  account  Laudonniere 
named  the  river  they  had  just  left  the  River  of  Dolphins. 

Spreading  their  white  wings,  the  ships  sailed  northward 
forty  miles  during  the  night,  and  daylight  found  them 
standing  off  and  on  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  River  of 
May.  By  the  aid  of  a  chart,  made  by  Admiral  Ribault 
two  years  before,  they  crossed  its  dangerous  bar,  and  sail- 
i  ed  up  its  broad  channel  to  a  point  where  many  Indians 


were  gathered   making  friendly  demonstrations  of  wel- 
come. 

Short  as  was  the  time  since  they  had  been  discovered 
off  Seloy,  swift  runners  had  already  conveyed  the  great 
tidings  of  their  coming  to  Micco,  the  chief  of  this  part  of 
the  country,  and  he  and  his  people  were  thus  prepared  to 
greet  them  on  their  arrival.  When  Rene  and  his  uncle, 
followed  by  a  company  from  the  ships,  landed,  they  were 
received  with  shouts  and  extravagant  gestures  of  joy  by 
the  friendly  Indians,  and  conducted  by  them  to  the  top  of 
a  hill  upon  which  Admiral  Ribault  had  set  a  pillar  of  stone 
engraved  with  the  French  coat  of  arms.  They  found  it 
twined  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  surrounded  by  bas- 
kets of  maize,  quivers  of  arrows,  and  many  other  things 
that  the  kindly  Indians  took  this  means  of  offering  to  their 
white  friends. 

Not  far  from  this  point  Laudonniere  selected  the  site  of 
his  fort,  and  work  upon  it  was  immediately  begun.  He 
named  it  Fort  Caroline,  in  honor  of  King  Charles  IX.  of 
France,  and  about  it  he  hoped  to  see  in  time  a  flourish- 
ing colony  of  French  Hugrenots. 

After  all  the  stores  and  munitions  had  been  landed 
from  the  ships,  they  sailed  away  for  France,  leaving  the 
little  company  of  white  men  the  only  ones  of  their  race  in 
all  that  vast  unknown  wilderness.  As  Laudonniere  re- 
mained in  command  of  Fort  Caroline,  Rene  de  Veaux  of 
course  remained  with  him,  and  thus  became  the  hero  of 
the  surprising  adventures  that  will  be  related  in  the  chap- 
ters that  follow. 

[TO  BK  CONTINUED.] 


AN  APPRENTICE  BOY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
NAVAL  TRAINING  SQUADRON. 

BY  ENSIGN  E.  E.  WRIGHT,  U.S.N. 

T\OUBTLESS  a  great  many  of  our  boy  readers  have 
\J  been  attracted  by  the  notices  displayed  from  time  to 
time  in  all  our  large  seaboard  cities,  reading  as  follows: 
"Boys  wanted  for  the  navy."  But  how  few  have  ever 
realized  just  what  they  meant,  or  could  have  obtained 
much  information  on  the  subject  had  they  been  so  disposed ! 
I  desire  in  this  article  to  give  the  boys,  and  especially 
those  who  have  a  strong'  inclination  to  follow  the  sea.  a 
correct  idea  of  the  life  and  duties  of  a  boy  in  the  United 
States  navy. 

In  the  first  place,  the  term  boy,  as  it  is  now  used  in  the 
navy,  refers  almost  exclusively  to  the  apprentice  boy. 
The  training  system  in  the  navy  has  been  in  operation 
for  a  long  time,  but  it  was  not  until  a  few  years  ago  that 
it  was  reduced  to  a  regular,  organized,  definite  system. 
The  idea  is,  of  course,  to  enlist  boys,  and  train  them  to  be 
seamen,  with  the  prospect  open  for  them  to  become  war- 
rant officers,  although  they  can  never  become  commis- 
sioned officers.  Here  is  where  a  great  many  boys,  and 
parents  also,  make  a  mistake.  They  are  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  training  system  is  similar  to  the  Naval 
Academy,  and  that  boys  are  trained  to  be  commissioned 
officers.  Several  cases  of  this  kind  have  come  under  my 
observation.  The  sooner  this  idea  is  done  away  with,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  all  concerned.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
a  boy  enlists  with  the  idea  that  he  will  become  a  commis- 
sioned officer.  After  being  on  board  ship  for  a  short  time, 
he,  of  course,  discovers  his  mistake,  and  at  once  loses  all  in- 
terest in  his  work,  and  finally  runs  away  or  is  discharged 
as  worthless.  Let  me  now  take  a  boy  as  a  recruit,  and 
follow  him  through  a  number  of  years. 

A  candidate  for  admission  to  the  training  service  must 
undergo  a  rigid  physical  examination.  He  must  be  perfect- 
ly sound,  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  years, 
and  up  to  the  standard  size  and  weight  for  his  age.  He 
must  also  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  common  branches. 
If  he  passes  a  successful  physical  and  mental  examination, 
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i •.•  importance  being  attached  to  the  former,  and  has 

the  consent  of  his  parents  or  guardians,  he  is  then  enlisted 
as  :i  tliinl  Hass  apprentice.  This  can  be  done  on  any  of 
the  receiving-ships  at  the  Navy-yards;  on  the  Miiiiirxufu. 
at  Ncu  York,  especially  commissioned  for  that  purpi>>c; 
and  on  the  Neiv  Hampshire,  flag-ship  of  the  training 
.squadron  at  Newport.  As  soon  as  he  is  enlisted,  he  is  fit- 
ted out  with  the  required  uniform,  and  his  citizen's 
clothes  are  sent  home. 

The  majority  of  boys  are  shipped  on  the  Minnesota. 
Nothing  is  done  with  them  there  beyond  fitting  them  out, 
and  when  there  is  a  sufficient  number — from  twenty-five 
to  forty — they  are  sent  to  the  New  Hampshire,  which 
may  be  considered  the  primary  school  for  their  instruc- 
tion. The  regulations  governing  the  training  system 
state  that  boys  are  to  be  kept  at  least  twenty  months  in 
the  training-ships  before  being  transferred  to  the  general 
service.  This  embraces  the  time  spent  on  the  New  Hamp- 
shire and  the  cruising  training-ships.  But  this,  like  too 
many  other  things  in  the  navy,  is  only  true  on  paper  ;  in 
practice  the  time  varies  from  a  few  months  to  two  years 
or  more. 

The  Neic  Hampshire  may  be  called  the  receiving-ship 
of  the  training  squadron — that  is,  she  is  stationary,  and 
does  not  go  to  sea.  But  the  most  important  and  difficult 
work  in  the  whole  training  service  is  done  on  this  ship, 


for  it  is  here  that  the  re- 
cruit is  given  his  first  idea 
of  naval  life.  The  boys 
are  given  careful  and  sys- 
tematic instruction  in  the 
groundwork  of  seaman- 
ship, gunnery,  and  boats, 
and  a  good  common- 
school  education. 

One  of  the  first  things 
a  boy  has  to  learn,  and 
also  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult for  some,  is  to  keep 
his  clothes  and  his  person 
clean ;  and  if  you  consider 
it  an  instant  you  will  see 
why  it  might  be  so.  For 
instance:  Take  a  boy  at 
fifteen  years  of  age — we 
will  suppose  he  has  been 
brought  up  in  a  good 
home,  and  has  always  had 
some  one  to  look  out  for 
him  and  take  care  of  both 
his  clothes  and  himself. 
Now  put  him  on  board  a 
ship  with  three  or  four 
hundred  other  boys,  and 
make  him  wash  and  mend 

his  own  clothes,  neither  of  which  he  knows  how  to  do 
properly.  It  is  not  surprising  that  he  soon  becomes  dirty, 
especially  as  nearly  all  his  clothes  are  white,  though  it 
may  not  be  so  much  from  habit  as  from  the  fact  that  he 
does  not  know  how  to  scrub  his  clothes.  This  is  one  rea- 
son why  boys  who  have  been  picked  up  in  the  streets  of 
our  large  cities  learn  this  part  of  their  duty  more  readily. 
Now  I  presume  very  few  boys  have  any  idea  where 
clothes  are  kept  on  board  ship.  Of  course  each  one  can 
not  have  a  chest,  for  that  would  take  up  too  much  room; 
but  every  boy  has  a  canvas  bag  painted  black,  and  of  suf- 
ficient size  to  hold  all  his  clothes,  and  his  number  painted 
on  the  outside.  These  bags  are  all  stowed  in  rooms  for 
that  purpose,  and  placed  under  lock  and  key,  with  a  com- 
petent person  in  charge,  who  will  not  open  them  without 
an  order  from  proper  authority.  In  addition,  each  boy 
has  a  small  wooden  box,  called  a  "ditty  box,"  about  a  foot 
square,  fitted  with  a  lock  and  key,  in  which  he  can  keep 
small  articles,  such  as  writing  materials  and  sewing  gear. 
All  clothes  belonging  to  the  boys  are  required  to  be 
plainly  marked  with  the  owner's  name,  with  a  stencil  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose. 

The  pay  received  is  equal  to,  and  often  exceeds,  that 
which  a  boy  could  earn  by  working  in  a  factory.  All  boys 
are  enlisted  as  third-class  apprentices,  with  the  pay  of 
nine  dollars  per  month,  exclusive  of  their  living,  or 
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board,  as  you  might  call 
it,  and  bind  themselves  to 
remain  in  the  service  until 
they  are  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  Of  course  a  boy's 
first  outfit  will  very  like- 
ly put  him  in  debt  three 
months  or  more,  but  after 
that  time,  if  he  is  careful 
of  his  clothes,  he  can  be- 
gin to  have  some  money 
to  his  credit.  Any  boy  of 
ordinary  intelligence  will 
have  advanced  far  enough 
in  his  studies  and  drills 
at  the  end  of  three  months 
to  be  promoted  as  a  second- 
class  apprentice,  with  the 
pay  of  ten  dollars  per 
month,  and  frequently 
very  bright  boys  become 
first-class  apprentices  in 
from  three  to  six  months, 
with  the  pay  of  eleven  dol- 
lars per  month. 

At  eight  o'clock  they  have  breakfast.  And  here  let  me 
say  a  word  about  the  food.  It  is  good,  plain,  wholesome, 
and  plenty  of  it,  and  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of 
any  working-man.  On  holidays  extra  preparations  are 
made,  and  the  boys  are  given  a  dinner,  as  the  following 
bill  of  fare  will  show,  which  would  do  credit  to  many 
good  hotels: 

U.  S.  F.  S.  "NEW  HAMPSHIRE,"  NEWPORT,  R.  I. 
BOYS'  MESSES,  JULY  4,  1884. 

BILL  OF  FAKE. 

Soups. 
Rice  and  tomato. 

Roast. 
Fillet  of  beef. 

Boiled. 
Smoked  sugar-cured  ham. 

Vegetables. 
String-beans ;  boiled  new  potatoes. 

Pastry. 
Mixed  cakes. 

Dessert. 
Ice-cream  and  strawberries. 


FUELING    A    SAIL. 


Three-quarters  of  an  hour  is  allowed  for  breakfast,  and 
during  that  time  the  boys  must  dress  themselves  in  the 
uniform  of  the  day,  which,  except  Sundays  and  holidays, 
is  always  white.  These  white  suits  are  made  of  light  duck, 
and  look  very  neat,  the  blouse,  or  jumper,  being  made 
with  a  rolling  collar,  and  a  black  silk  neckerchief  is  worn 
under  the  collar,  and  tied  with  a  neat  square  knot  at  the 
throat.  After  breakfast,  until  half  past  nine,  the  time  is 
occupied  in  clearing  up  the  decks,  sweeping  down,  clean- 
ing bright  work,  and  getting  ready  for  the  daily  inspec- 
tion at  quarters. 

The  boys  are  divided  into  four  divisions,  and  each  di- 
vision into  six  crews  of  sixteen  each.  In  order  to  give 
them  some  little  authority,  and  enable  them  to  take  charge 
of  a  number  of  people,  each  crew  is  commanded  by  two 
boys,  called  First  and  Second  Captains  respectively,  who 
are  selected  from  among  their  number  for  their  intelli- 
gence, military  bearing,  and  general  good  appearance. 
They  are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  rest  of  their 
crew  while  at  any  formation. 

At  half  past  nine  all  the  divisions  are  called  to  quarters 
by  a  bugle-call,  and  after  prayers  by  the  chaplain  the  boys 
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are  'formed  in  two  ranks,  and  are  carefully  inspected  by 
the  officers  of  the  divisions.  Every  boy  must  be  in  uni- 
form and  clean.  All  those  who  do  not  come  up  to  the 
standard  are  reported,  and  receive  a  certain  number  of 
demerits.  When  the  inspection  is  finished  (it  generally 
lasts  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes),  the  exercises  for  the  day 
begin. 

The  time  is  divided  into  four  periods  of  an  hour  each, 
extending  to  half  past  three  in  the  afternoon,  with  an  hour 
for  dinner,  and  a  short  recess  between  each  period.  The 
drills  and  school  are  so  arranged  that  each  division  has  an 
equal  number  of  exercises  in  the  different  branches  during 
the  week.  But  do  not  suppose  that  the  day's  work  ends 
here,  for  at  half  past  three  half  of  the  boys  are  marched 
to  the  gymnasium,  and  are  exercised  until  five  o'clock. 
Then  the  clothes  which  were  scrubbed  in  the  morning  are 
taken  from  the  lines,  and  after  being  carefully  inspected  to 
see  that  each  boy  has  his  proper  clothes,  they  are  stowed 
away. 

After  the  clothes  are  stowed  away  it  will  probably  be 
time  for  supper,  which  takes  place  at  half  past  five.  Af- 
ter supper,  until  half  past  eight,  the  boys  have  the  time 
for  recreation.  At  half  past  eight  the  hammocks  are 
taken  below,  and  each  boy  swings  his  hammock  on  its 
proper  hook,  unlashes  it,  arranges  his  bedding,  and  at  nine 
o'clock  all  hands  must  be  in  their  hammocks  and  keep 
perfect  silence.  Any  noise  made  after  this  time  is  prompt- 
ly reported  and  the  offender  punished. 

Two  evenings  during  the  week  a,  professional  music 
teacher  gives  instruction  in  singing  to  all  those  desiring 
it.  A  full  brass  band  and  orchestra  is  attached  to  the 
ship,  playing  mornings  and  evenings,  and  011  Saturday 
evenings,  for  two  or  three  hours,  the  orchestra  plays  spe- 
cially for  the  boys  for  dancing.  There  are  always  some 
very  fine  dancers  among  them,  and  they  appear  to  enjoy 
it  very  much.  The  large  island  belonging  to  the  train- 
ing station  furnishes  a  fine  play-ground  for  the  boys,  and 
foot-ball  and  base-ball  are  played  with  great  interest  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons,  when  all  drills  and 
exercises  are  suspended.  On  Sundays  divine  service  is 
conducted  by  the  chaplain  during  the  forenoon,  and  in 
the  afternoon  tables  are  rigged  for  the  boys  for  reading 
and  writing.  There  is  an  excellent  library  for  the  use  of 
the  boys,  well  stocked  with  books  for  all  classes  of  readers, 
and  an  abundant  supply  of  papers  and  magazines. 

I  have  given  a  routine  which  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
example  of  each  day's  work.  The  system  of  punishment 
is  very  mild  indeed,  the  fact  being  always  kept  in  mind 
that  the  officers  are  dealing  with  boys,  and  not  with  men. 
A  regular  account  of  demerits  is  kept,  and  at  the  end  of 
each  week  the  boys  are  arranged  in  sections,  according  to 
the  number  of  demerits,  and  of  course  the  higher  sections 
have  more  privileges.  For  instance,  those  in  the  first 
section  are  allowed  to  go  ashore  on  liberty  every  Satur- 
day, the  second  section  twice  a  month,  while  those  in  the 
last  section  are  allowed  no  privileges  at  all. 

It  is  very  rarely  that  they  are  kept  oil  board  the  Neil} 
Hampshire  longer  than  six  months  before  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  cruising  training-ships.  I  have  endeavored 
to  give  a  plain  and  correct  account  of  a  boy's  duties  on  the 
New  Hampshire,  which  form  the  foundation  of  his  naval 
career. 

Now  let  us  follow  him  on  board  a  cruising  ship.  We 
will  suppose  he  is  transferred  as  a  first-class  apprentice. 
Most  of  his  knowledge  so  far  has  been  theoretical.  Now 
he  will  have  the  practical  experience  to  fit  him  for  a  sail- 
or's duties.  Naturally  all  boys  desire  a  change,  and  are 
eager  to  be  transferred  to  the  cruising  ships,  to  get  to  sea. 
and  visit  foreign  countries.  But  in  a  short  time  most  of 
them  realize  the  comforts  of  their  old  home  on  the  Xew 
Hampshire. 

The  cruising  ships  are  of  course  much  smaller,  the  quar- 
ters more  crowded,  and  the  ration  much  inferior,  and  in 


addition  to  all  this  there  is  that  disagreeable  sensation 
called  seasickness  experienced  by  most  boys  the  first  few 
days  out.  Gradually,  however,  all  this  wears  off,  anil  the 
young  sailor  gets  accustomed  to  his  new  quarters,  and  en- 
ters upon  his  work  with  zeal,  and  soon  is  able  to  work 
aloft,  handling  sail  like  an  old  man-of-war's  man.  A 
regular  routine  of  drills  is  established  also  on  these  ships, 
but  less  varied  than  on  the  New  Hampshire,  the  principal 
branches  to  be  taught  here  being  practical  seamanship 
and  gunnery. 

It  takes  from  six  months  to  a  year,  depending  upon  a 
boy's  abilities,  for  him  to  become  advanced  to  the  grade  of 
ordinary  seaman,  each  promotion  bringing  a  corresponding 
increase  of  pay.  At  this  grade  they  are  transferred  into 
the  general  service  on  a  regular  cruising  man-of-war,  al- 
though frequently  the  demand  is  so  much  greater  than  the 
supply  that  they  are  sent  out  before  they  have  advanced 
beyond  first-class  apprentices. 

Now  to  consider  what  a  boy  may  become,  let  us  suppose 
he  ships  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  he  ought  not  to  enlist 
any  younger  than  that,  for  unless  lie  is  much  beyond  the 
average  in  size  and  strength  he  will  not  be  sufficiently 
well  developed  to  endure  the  drills.  Suppose  he  remains 
six  months  on  the  New  Hampshire  and  one  year  on  the 
cruising  training-ships,  then  he  will  be  seventeen  and  a 
half  years  of  age  when  he  is  transferred  to  a  regular  man- 
of-war.  After  making  a  full  three  years'  cruise  he  ought 
to  come  back  an  able  seaman  at  twenty  and  a  half.  Then 
after  making  another  cruise,  if  he  improves  his  time,  he 
should  be  able  to  pass  an  examination  for  boatswain  or 
gunner,  and  if  successful  will  receive  an  appointment  as 
a  warrant  officer  in  the  navy,  with  a  good  salary  and  a 
permanent  position. 

Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  boys  can  do  this, 
or  even  that  one  in  a  hundred  can,  but  I  do  mean  that 
there  is  that  object  to  strive  for;  and  in  any  case,  whether 
he  decides  to  remain  111  the  navy  or  not,  he  has  obtained 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  a  fair  education  and  an  amount 
of  practical  knowledge  and  an  idea  of  discipline  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  use  to  him  in  after-life. 


BITS  OF  ADVICE. 

BY  AUNT  MARJORIE  PRECEPT. 


THE  BIG  BROTHER. 

rriHERE  are  many  things  which  nobody  at  home  can 
_L  do  half  so  well  as  the  big  brother.  For  one  thing,  he 
can  keep  the  peace.  If  there  is  a  dispute  between  two  of 
the  little  ones,  or  a  general  row  in  the  nursery,  the  big 
brother  has  only  to  say  the  word,  and  the  belligerents 
will  cease  their  strife.  Belligerent  is  a  long  word,  but 
the  boys  who  are  reading  Cajsar  may  tell  the  others  that 
it  is  made  up  of  two  Latin  words,  one  of  which  means 
war,  and  the  other  waging  or  carrying  on,  so  that  when 
two  children  are  quarrelling  and  saying  cross  words, 
which  may  presently  cause  blows,  they  are  properly  call- 
ed belligerents.  Mother  is  a  happy  woman  if  she  can 
trust  her  big  boy  to  be  her  right-hand  man,  to  settle  all 
that  goes  wrong,  and  to  set  a  good  example. 

Nobody  equals  a  big  brother  in  taking  the  children's 
part- when  they  are  attacked,  whether  it  is  by  a  savage 
dog,  an  occasional  bull  in  the  meadow,  or  the  bad  boys 
from  the  next  street.  How  safe  they  feel  when  brother 
Tom  advances  boldly  to  the  rescue,  and  how  proud  they 
are  of  him,  with  reason,  too!  for  is  he  not  strong  and 
brave  and  quick  to  act,  knowing  just  what  to  do  and  just 
how  to  do  it.  I  never  yet  heard  of  a  cowardly  big  bro- 
ther; did  you  ? 

On  excursions,  picnics,  and  all  sorts  of  summer  expedi- 
tions a  big  brother  should  act  as  general  and  commander- 
in-chief.  The  success  of  such  pleasure  trips  depends  a 
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good  deal  on  the  planning-  and  on  the  orderly  carrying 
out  of  the  plans.  A  big-  brother  with  a  head  for  man- 
aging- will  make  everything  go  smoothly  from  morning- 
till  night. 

Of  course  a  big  brother  knows  how  to  mend  a  ball,  how 
to  cover  one  which  is  wearing  out  and  in  need  of  doctor- 
ing; how  to  make  a  kite  and  to  fly  it;  how  to  tie  up  a  cut 
finger  and  extract  a  thorn ;  how  to  soothe  a  sleepy  child 
with  a  song  or  a  story,  and  to  receive  visitors  cordially  in 
the  absence  of  pater  and  mater. 

Some  of  these  duties  fall  naturally  to  the  lot  of  the  eld- 
er sister,  yet  there  is  no  reason  why  the  brother  should  not 
share  them.  Two  lines  of  poetry,  which  some  of  you  re- 
member, express  my  idea  of  the  big  brother : 

"  The  bravest  are  the  tenderest, 
The  loving  are  the  daring." 


LACROSSE. 

BY  J.  A.  HODGE,  JUN. 

VERY  English  boy  plays  cricket,  every  American  boy 
plays  base-ball,  and  every  Canadian  youngster  knows 
how  to  wield  the  lacrosse  stick.  Lacrosse  is  an  Indian 
game  adopted  and  improved  by  the  English  Canadians. 
Of  all  games,  li'hen  well  played,  it  is  the  most  exciting, 
combining  simplicity  in  its  rules  and  regulations  with 
skill  and  variety  in  its  methods  of  play,  and  speed  and  en- 
ergy in  its  requirements  of  every  player.  The  sport  is 
growing  in  popularity  in  the  United  States,  and  especially 
among  the  class  who  can  best  and  easiest  learn  it — boys 
from  ten  to  eighteen.  In  the  United  States  only  a  few 
players  and  a  very  few  clubs  really  play  good  lacrosse, 
and  consequently  the  game  is  often  misjudged  by  both 
players  and  spectators.  Compare  the  tennis  of  our  Amer- 
ican players  of  six  years  ago  with  the  tennis  of  to-day  in 
any  of  our  tournaments,  and  a  faint  picture  is  presented 
of  the  difference  between  an  average  game  of  lacrosse  upon 
this  side  of  the  Canadian  line  and  one  between  veteran 
players  on  the  other  side.  So  do  not  judge  the  game  until 
you  have  seen  it  at  its  best.  Almost  every  set  of  begin- 
ners, when  they  find  themselves  armed  with  sticks  resem- 
bling polo  mallets,  rush  pell-mell  for  the  ball,  and  begin 
a  ludicrous  game  of  "shinny." 

A  few  words  of  advice  to  beginners  will  perhaps  be 
more  useful  to  most  of  my  readers  than  any  suggestions 
addressed  to  more  advanced  players,  especially  as  it  is  not 
yet  always  possible  for  new  clubs  to  procure  any  one  ex- 
perienced in  the  game  to  give  the  best  of  all  instruction, 
personal  example  on  the  field  of  play. 

First  choose  a  stick.  Let  it  be  long  enough  to  just  reach 
the  armpit  when  one  end  is  resting  on  the  ground.  It 
should  be  as  light  as  is  consistent  with  strength. 

The  other  requirements  are  hard  to  indicate,  as  individ- 
ual taste  must  govern  your  choice,  if  you  have  110  older 
hand  at  the  game  to  choose  for  you.  Do  not  start  to  play 
a  game  until  you  have  become  accustomed  to  your  stick. 
Let  the  club  pair  off  and  practise  "passing."  Hold  the 
stick  with  the  left  hand  near  the  netting,  the  right  at  the 
!  end  or  butt  of  the  stick.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  pass  on 
the  ground,  at  first  rolling  the  ball  slowly,  and  then 
swiftly,  until  it  is  caught  quickly  and  neatly  with  as  few 
motions  as  possible,  and  returned  accurately  with  no  de- 
lay whatever.  Then  toss  the  ball  to  and  fro,  catching  it 
in  the  widest  part  of  the  stick,  never  batting  it,  and  taking 
it  on  the  fly  rather  than  on  the  bound.  This  sort  of  prac- 
tice should  be  constantly  indulged  in,  for  no  player  is  too 
old  at  the  game  not  to  profit  by  it.  Practise  also  picking 
the  ball  up  while  on  the  full  run.  Finally,  practise  long- 
distance throwing  and  catching. 

One  of  the  most  useful  methods  of  practice  is  "playing 
tag."  Two  of  the  players  choose  sides,  and  then  the  play- 
ers of  one  side  seek  to  pass  the  ball  between  themselves. 


Of  course  this  causes  the  players  to  pair  oft',  each  pair 
consisting'  of  a  player  from  either  side.  In  this  way  they 
practice  passing-,  catching,  picking  up,  running  with  the 
ball  on  the  stick,  and  dodging — everything,  in  fact,  ex- 
cept long  throwing  and  tries  at  goal.  In  playing  tag,  it 
is  well  sometimes  to  play  in  front  of  a  goal,  when  the  de- 
fence men  of  the  twelve,  including-  the  goal-keeper,  can 
play  against  the  attack  men,  whereby  very  good  practice 
is  given  both. 

Goal-throwing  can  best  be  practised  by  placing  a  player 
between  the  goal  posts  (which  are  six  feet  high  and  six 
feet  apart),  and  arranging  half  the  other  men  in  front  of 
the  goal,  and  half  behind.  Thus : 


Goal-keeper. 
X 


/ 
9 


X.  goal-keeper;  a,  6,  c,  il,  players  in  front  of  goal ;  e,f,  y,  h,  players  be- 
hind goal. 

Then  let  a,  6,  c,  or  d  throw  the  ball  for  the  goal.  If  the 
goal-keeper  stops  it,  he  returns  it  to  them,  and  another 
throw  is  made.  When  the  ball  is  thrown  wide,  or  the 
goal-keeper  does  not  stop  it,  e,  /,  g,  or  h  captures  it.  The 
goal-keeper  then  turns  around,  and  seeks  to  stop  the  ball 
thrown  from  that  side.  These  three  methods  of  practice 
— passing,  playing  tag,  and  goal-throwing— should  be  con- 
tinued for  some  days  before  beginners  try  even  their  first 
practice  game,  and  should  be  kept  up  as  part  of  every  d;i y's 
practice  as  long  as  the  club  plays  at  all.  Very  few  players 
are  necessary  to  make  such  practice  interesting,  and  it  gives 
each  player  more  to  do  than  a  regular  game,  and  enables 
him  to  become  more  thoroughly  familiar  with  his  weapon 
than  a  hand-to-hand  contest  can.  Such  practice  is  to  the 
lacrosse  player  what  rifle  practice  is  to  the  soldier. 

When  a  majority  of  your  club  have  learned  to  handle 
their  weapons,  they  can  attempt  a  game.  At  first  do  not 
try  to  win,  or  you  will  all  play  shinny,  and  not  lacrosse; 
but  try  to  pass  neatly  and  accurately,  and  seek  to  improve 
your  own  play  rather  than  prevent  your  opponent  from 
making  his  play.  Of  course  this  rule  only  applies  to  a 
practice  game  of  beginners. 

The  rules  of  the  game  are  so  simple,  and  so  like  those  of 
polo  on  horseback  or  the  game  of  the  same  name  played 
on  roller  skates,  that  I  will  not  give  them  in  detail.  Any 
dealer  in  athletic  goods  will  furnish  copies  of  them. 

The  goals  should  be  from  200  to  300  yards  apart,  and  the 
ball  must  pass  between  the  goal  posts,  and  not  higher  than 
their  tops — six  feet  from  the  ground.  The  ball  must 
never  be  touched  by  the  hand. 

The  first  requirement  of  a  good  game  is  that  the  indi- 
vidual players  should  know  how  to  handle  their  sticks,  and 
to  catch  and  throw  the  ball  quickly  and  accurately.  The 
second  and  all-important  requirement  is  that  the  twelve 
players  of  each  side  should  play  together,  as  if  governed 
by  one  head  and  seeking  one  result,  without  desire  on 
the  part  of  any  one  for  the  display  of  individual  skill  or 
prowess. 

The  ball  is  started  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  and  if 
your  club  behaves  as  beginners  generally  do,  six  or  eight 
will  rush  for  the  ball  in  a  body,  and  there  will  be  a 
"scrimmage"  over  the  ball,  which  will  last,  with  short 
intermissions,  for  most  of  the  game,  and  before  long  sev- 
eral will  assert  that  they  have  played  their  last  as  well  as 
their  first  game  of  lacrosse.  But  persevere.  The  lirst 
game  of  cards,  of  checkers,  of  chess,  of  base-ball,  of  foot- 
ball (watch  the  first  Freshman  game  of  foot-ball  at  col- 
lege), or  of  tennis  does  not  represent  the  game  it  pretends 
to  be. 

When  the  ball  is  started,  all  the  players,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  goal-keepers,  should  be  paired  off  all  over 
the  field,  each  man  close  to  one  of  his  opponents.  If  the 
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possession  of  the  ball  is  disputed  by  the  two  players  who 
"face  off," let  the  others  approach  near  them,  but  not  near 
enough  to  interfere  with  their  movements.  They  will 
each  seek  to  "tip"'  the  ball  with  his  stick  or  foot  to 
some  friend  who  has  thus  approached,  and  he  will  have  a 
much  better  chance  of  securing  it  than  if  he  had  blindly 
rushed  in  and  entangled  himself  in  a  "scrimmage."  Of 
course  a  brilliant  dash  in  between  the  two  players  will 
sometimes  secure  the  ball,  but  wait  until  you  see  the 
chance.  Don't  fight  for  the  ball  blindly  as  if  with  your 
eyes  shut.  Use  both  eye  to  see  and  brain  to  calculate, 
and  just  at  the  right  moment  act  with  all  the  courage  and 
strength  that  you  have. 

Having  secured  the  ball  on  your  stick,  use  your  eyes 
again,  and  note  where  you  are  in  relation  to  your  goal, 
where  your  nearest  opponent  is  (you  may  not  have  to  use 
your  eyes  to  ascertain  the  latter),  and,  above  all,  look  out 
for  some  player  on  your  side  who  is  near  the  goal  you  are 
attacking,  and  who  is  "uncovered."  By  one  who  is  "un- 
covered" is  meant  one  who  is  not  closely  checked  by  an 
opponent.  Pass  the  ball  to  him  swiftly  and  accurately, 
.just  where  he  can  catch  it  without  being  checked  by  an 
opponent.  All  this,  of  course,  must  be  done  as  quickly 
as  a  short  stop  fields  a  grounder  to  first  base.  If  there  is 
no  one  "uncovered."  then  drop  the  ball  by  a  high  pass 
directly  in  front  of  the  goal  and  close  to  it,  or  run  with  it 
toward  the  goal  until  you  are  checked,  or  until  some  one 
from  the  other  side  runs  out  to  meet  you.  He  will  have 
to  leave  one  of  your  friends  "uncovered,"  and  you  pass 


the  ball  immediately  to  him,  and  he  tries  for  the 
goal.  Do  not  run  too  much  with  the  ball.  It 
gives  your  opponents  time  to  gather  in  front  of 
the  goal,  it  fatigues  you,  and  it  withdraws  you 
from  the  part  of  the  field  you  are  expected  to  cover. 
This  is  especially  important  for  defence  players  to 
remember,  for  if  they  leave  their  positions,  and 
the  ball  gets  past  them,  a  goal  is  almost  a  certain- 
ty. No  one  player  is  expected  to  play  the  whole 
game.  Let  him  seek  to  play  in  his  part  of  the  field 
perfectly,  rather  than  to  cover  other  men's  terri- 
tory and  play  their  game  for  them. 

Seek  to  watch  as  many  good  games  of  lacrosse 
as  occur  in  your  neighborhood.  I  believe  that  a 
tennis  or  a  lacrosse  player  can  learn  more  by  see- 
ing really  good  players  play  their  game  than  by  a  week's 
practice.  Never  miss  an  opportunity  to  play  a  better  team 
than  your  own.  In  no  other  way  will  your  own  play  be 
as  easily  improved.  The  more  superior  an  opposing  team 
is,  the  better  for  you — at  least  while  you  are  learning  the 
game. 

This  year  is  a  most  promising  one  for  lacrosse  in  this 
country.  The  New  York  Lacrosse  Club  have  won  the 
championship  of  the  United  States  from  the  St.  Paul  team, 
and  so  have  brought  it  into  the  vicinity  of  most  of  the  la- 
crosse clubs.  They  have  won  a  game  from  the  Torontos, 
one  of  the  best  three  teams  in  Canada,  and  therefore  in 
the  world,  and  have  thus  increased  the  interest  in  the  game 
here.  This  is  augmented  by  the  visit  of  two  or  more  Ca- 
nadian clubs  to  New  York,  and  by  the  trip  of  the  Belfast 
team  of  Irish  gentlemen  to  this  country.  But  more  en- 
couraging than  any  and  every  event  of  this  year  and  of 
all  former  seasons  is  the  fact  that  the  game  is  being  played 
by  numberless  junior  clubs  all  over  the  country,  and  by 
the  principal  colleges.  The  boy  can  learn  lacrosse,  as  he 
can  learn  everything  else,  better  than  the  man.  It  is  a 
game  that,  like  tennis,  men  and  boys  of  all  ages,  shapes, 
sizes,  and  weights  can  play.  The  short  and  thickset,  the 
long  and  lean,  the  cool  and  the  swift,  can  all  find  an  ap- 
propriate place  for  themselves  on  the  field.  Every  boy  who 
loves  a  manly  sport  which  demands  pluck  and  endurance, 
speed  and  skill,  a  quick  sharp  eye  and  a  deft  steady  hand, 
a  cool  calculating  head  and  a  strong  hardy  body,  will 
like  lacrosse — when  he  once  really  learns  to  play  it. 
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THE  LAND  OF  FRESH  AIR. 

BY  MARGARET  E.  SAXGSTER. 

Dl  ST  and  glare  on  the  city  street. 
Alleys  blistered  with  scorching  heat, 
I'ni.r  little  children  fever-flushed, 
Waxen  faces  like  blossoms  crushed, 
Never  a  breath  of  the  sweet  fresh  air 
In  the  dingy  court  and  the  narrow  stair; 
What  can  The  babies  do  but  die 
Under  the  fierce  and  burning  sky? 

Yet  cool  and  fragrant  the  green  hills  are 
Under  the  kisses  of  sun  and  star. 
Grasses  wave  and  the  tall  reeds  shake, 
Ripples  dance  over  stream  and  lake, 
Over  the  stones  the  brooklets  plash, 
Over  the  cliffs  the  torrents  dash, 
Dream  the  cows  in  the  pleasant  shade, 
Skip  the  lambs  in  the  mossy  glade; 
May  we  not  carry  the  babies  tin  iv. 
Into  the  world  of  the  sweet  fresh  air? 

Here  they  go  on  the  rushing  train, 

Off  to  the  beautiful  farms  again, 

Up  to  the  sunny  fields  that  lie 

Under  the  face  "of  the  open  sky, 

Down  to  the  homes  like  happy  nests 

Hidinsr  in  hollows  of  mountain  crests; 

There"  they  shall  tumble,  romp,  and  play. 

Free  as  the  birds,  the  livelong  day, 

Have  plenty  to  eat  and  never  a  care 

While  they  stay  in  the  laud  of  the  sweet  fresh  air. 

Driving  the  cows  to  the  pasture  lot. 
Hunting  for  eggs  in  the  queerest  spot, 
Fishing  for  hours  beneath  the  bridge, 
(limbing  the  steeps  of  the  pine-clad  ridge, 
C'hueks  with  the  roses  of  health  aglow, 
Feet  that  are  flitting  to  and  fro; 
Very  well  will  the  babies  fare. 
Once  in  the  land  of  the  sweet  fresh  air. 


BOYS  WHO  BECAME  FAMOUS. 

BY  DAVID  K.ER. 


THE  STRANGE  FLAG. 


4  BOY  lay  asleep  in  the  mid-day  sunshine  upon  a  broad 
A.  flat  ledge  of  rock,  with  his  sunburned  face  pillowed 
on  his  bare  brown  arm.  Most  people  would  have  thought 
it  a  rather  dangerous  place  for  a  nap,  for  the  ledge  was 
many  feet  above  the  waves  which  were  now  breaking 
against  the  foot  of  the  crag  in  spouts  of  glittering  foam, 
and  he  was  lying  so  near  the  brink  of  the  precipice  that  had 
he  happened  to  turn  ovBr  in  his  sleep,  he  would  have  fallen 
headlong  over  its  edge  down  into  the  lashing  sea  below. 

There  he  lay,  however,  sleeping  as  soundly  on  that  per- 
ilous perch  as  if  he  had  been  at  home  in  his  father's  little 
fishing  hut  among  the  cliffs,  built  all  of  driftwood,  with 
huge  stones  piled  upon  its  roof  to  keep  the  furious  wind 
from  tearing  off  the  shingles. 

But  although  the  boy's  slumber  was  so  deep,  it  was  plain- 
ly anything  but  peaceful.  His  hands  were  clinched,  his 
teeth  set,  the  muscles  of  his  face  worked  convulsively,  and 
half-formed  words  came  brokenly  from  his  quivering  lips. 

He  dreamed  that  he  was  sailing  the  seas  in  command 
of  an  armed  vessel,  at  the  mast-head  of  which  fluttered  a 
very  strange  flag,  the  like  of  which  he  had  never  seen  be- 
fore. Then  suddenly  another  ship,  larger  than  his  own, 
came  alongside  of  him,  and  a  terrible  battle  began.  He 
heard  the  shouts  of  the  combatants,  the  thunder  of  the 
cannon,  the  crash  of  falling  spars  and  shattered  timbers; 
then  a  ringing  cheer  broke  forth,  as  the  enemy's  flag  came 
slowly  down,  and  he  started  and  awoke. 

The  din  of  the  cannonade  seemed  to  be  still  in  his  ears,  but 
in  reality  it  was  the  deep,  hollow  boom  of  the  waves  that 
had  surrounded  his  rock  and  cut  him  off  from  the  shore. 

But  this  mattered  little  to  one  who  was  the  best  swim- 
mer of  his  age  for  miles  around.  Clambering  nimbly  down 


the  steep  face  of  the  rock,  he  plunged  headlong  into  the 
sea,  and  rising  like  a  cork  on  the  crest  of  a  huge  wave, 
struck  out  gallantly  for  the  shore. 

Just  as  he  reached  it,  a  familiar  voice  shouted  his  name, 
and  he  saw  a  tall  young  man  in  the  uniform  of  an  Eng- 
lish naval  officer  standing  on  the  beach  above  him. 

"Aha!"  cried  the  latter,  "my  friend  Paul  trying  to 
drown  himself  as  usual.  What  have  you  been  doing  V 

The  boy  answered  by  relating  his  dream. 

"Well.  I  dare  say  I  shall  see  you  commanding  a  ship 
yet,"  said  the  young  officer, "for  you're  a  right  good  sailor 
already.  But  as  for  this  flag  of  yours — what  did  you  say 
it  was  like  ?" 

"All  covered  with  red  stripes,  Mr.  Pearson,  and  thirteen 
white  stars  in  one  corner,  on  a  blue  ground." 

"Well,  your  dream  was  wrong  there,  my  lad,"  chuckled 
Lieutenant  Pearson;  "for  I  know  every  flag  that  flies, 
and  there's  none  such  among  them.  Whatever  flag  you 
fight  under,  it  won't  be  that,  unless  you  patch  it  up  for 
yourself.'1 

The  sun  was  shining  upon  the  sea  as  brilliantly  as  ever, 
but  its  brightest  rays  could  not  pierce  the  cloud  of  smoke 
which  wrapped  two  ships  that  lay  side  by  side,  spouting 
fire  at  each  other  from  their  battered  port-holes. 

The  captain  of  the  smaller  vessel  — a  short,  strongly 
built,  very  handsome  man,  with  a  keen  black  eye— gave 
his  orders  as  coolly  as  ever,  but  his  bold  brown  face  was 
growing  very  grave  and  stern.  And  well  it  might.  His 
whole  deck  was  one  heap  of  torn  canvas  and  splintered 
wood.  Nearly  half  his  crew  were  lying  dead,  and  the 
hollow  gurgle  beneath  his  feet  told  how  fast  the  fatal  wa- 
ter was  pouring  into  the  hull  where  a  heavy  shot  had 
pierced  it  below  the  water-line. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  lull  in  the  firing,  followed  by  a 
deafening  shout  of  triumph.  Down  came  the  British  flag 
from  the  place  where,  torn  though  it  was  with  the  pelting 
shot,  it  had  fluttered  defiantly  till  now ;  and  as  the  victo- 
rious captain  sprang  aboard  the  enemy's  ship,  he  saw  the 
English  commander— a  tall,  fine-looking  man,  with  a  thin 
streak  of  blood  across  his  weather-beaten  face— offering 
his  sword  in  token  of  surrender. 

The  conqueror  started,  and  looked  keenly  at  him. 

"Do  you  remember  the  flag  of  my  dream,  Mr.  Pear- 
sou  ?"  asked  he,  pointing  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  floating 
above  them  from  the  stump  of  the  only  mast  that  was  left. 

"What!"  cried  Captain  Pearson,  in  amazement,  "are 
you  my  little  Scotch  friend  John  Paul  ?" 

"They  used  to  call  me  so  then,"  answered  the  other, 
"  but  now  I'm  better  known  as  Paul  Jones." 

And  American  history  will  tell,  as  long  as  the  world  lasts, 
what  work  Paul  Jones  did  under  the  banner  of  the  Stars 
aud  Stripes. 

FALSE    TTITXESS.* 

BY    LUCY    C.   LILLIE, 

AUTHGB    01-    "NiS,"    "ROLF    HOUSE,"    "  Jo'S    OPPORTUNITY,"    ETC. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

HOME    AT    LAST. 

FANNY  PIERSON  opened  her  eyes  one  December  morn- 
ing with  a  queer  feeling,  as  though  she  must  be  still  in 
dream-land,  or  else  some  one  not  at  all  like  herself. 

She  was  lying  comfortably  in  a  pretty  brass  bedstead, 
and  the  walls  of  the  room  were  bright  and  ta.-teful  and 
pretty ;  the  dressing-table  facing  her,  if  a  trifle  old-fashion- 
ed, was  decidedly  pretty  with  its  long,  narrow,  mahogany- 
rimmed  glass  and  chintz  curtaining,  and  various  trifles 
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about  suggested  a  very  different  sort  of  home  comfort  and 
refinement  from  the  gaudily  decorated  little  chamber  in 
Baker  Street  which  Fanny  shared  with  Louise  at  home.  It 
was  delightful  to  look  about  her,  but  still  more  so  to  realize 
that  she  was  actually  a  guest  at  Brier  Lawn,  having  been 
detained  there  the  night  before  by  a  heavy  snow-storm. 
Louise  was  coming  up  in  the  morning,  and  the  two  girls 
were  to  assist  Mrs.  Mostyn  in  preparing  for  a  welcome  guest. 

Fanny  jumped  up,  and  gayly  hummed  a  little  tune 
while  she  made  her  toilet.  It  seemed  of  little  consequence 
in  this  warm,  hospitable  dwelling  that  a  snow-storm  was 
going  on  outside.  The  white  flakes  flurried  past  the  win- 
dows, and  seemed  to  Fanny  almost  as  though  they  were 
nodding  good-morning.  While  she  was  dressing,  Jane, 
the  house-maid,  had  come  in  and  lighted  up  a  little  fire  on 
the  hearth  in  her  pretty  room,  and  Fanny  had  talked  to 
the  girl  as  she  heard  Mrs.  Mostyn  do,  in  a  kind  and  plea- 
sant way,  though  the  young  girl  had  yet  to  learn  exactly 
how  to  blend  gentleness  and  dignity  without  condescen- 
sion of  manner  and  too  much  that  was  patronizing. 

All  the  servants  in  the  house  knew  that  Mrs.  Mostyn 
expected  a  young  girl  from  Boston  who  was  to  live  with 
them.  Three  days  only  had  elapsed  since  Dr.  Tabor's  tele- 
gram announcing  that  Agnes  was  found,  but  the  time  had 
been  well  employed  at  Brier  Lawn  in  making  ready  for  her 
reception,  and  Mrs.  Mostyn  wisely  enough  had  invited 
Fanny  and  Louise  Pierson  to  assist  in  her  preparations. 

"  Nothing  like  setting  the  girls  ateaseat  once,"  was  her 
reflection ;  and  it  would  do  Fanny  good,  as  the  wise  old 
lady  knew,  to  come  in  contact  with  the  household  at  Brier 
Lawn  under  such  circumstances.  From  all  she  had  heard 
of  Agnes,  and  from  what  she  knew  of  her  dead  mother, 
the  old  lady  did  not  doubt  but  that  the  companionship  of 
her  "adopted  daughter,"  as  she  felt  sure  she  would  soon 
come  to  consider  Agnes,  would  be  a  useful  association  for 
such  girls  as  the  Piersons. 

At  breakfast  conversation  about  the  coming  guest  was 
cheerfully  carried  on,  Fanny  entering  with  zest  into  the 
prospect;  and  when,  a  little  later,  she  accompanied  Mrs. 
Mostyn  to  the  room  prepared  for  Agnes,  the  young  girl 
said,  looking  with  some  timidity  at  her  hostess:  ''Mrs. 
Mostyn,  it  does  seem  as  though  no  welcome  could  be 
quite  warm  enough  for  her,  doesn't  it  ?" 

After  which  Mrs.  Mostyn  felt  sure  that  she  had  done 
right  in  taking  Fanny  into  her  counsels. 

When  Louise  arrived  the  two  girls  were  despatched  in 
Mrs.  Mostyn's  carriage  to  Miss  Leroy's  with  a  note  of  in- 
vitation from  Mrs.  Mostyn,  and  which  read  as  follows: 

"DEAR  Miss  LEROY, — Will  you  let  your  girls  spend 
Christmas  Eve  at  my  house  in  a  purely  social  way  to  wel- 
come my  dear  young  friend  Agnes  Leigh,  who  will,  I 
hope,  return  to  you  in  January  as  a  pupil,  making  her 
home,  however,  with  me.  I  count  upon  you  and  Miss 
Jane  for  my  Christmas  dinner  party,  of  course,  as  usual. 
"  Sincerely  yours,  EUNICE  MOSTYN." 

The  girls  at  the  Academy  were  at  recess  when  Fanny 
and  Louise,  having  given  their  note  into  Miss  Jane's 
hands,  made  their  way  to  the  school-room  to  explain  the 
object  of  their  absence  that  day,  and  also  to  whisper  a 
word  or  two  about  the  invitation.  And  here  Fanny  showed 
that  her  repentance  was  sincere.  It  was  when  Belinda 
Myers  said,  in  rather  scornful  surprise:  "Why,  Fanny, 
what  do  you  mean  by  talking  this  way  of  Agnes  Leigh? 
You  were  the  very  one  who  first  set  us  against  her." 

Fanny's  lip  trembled  slightly,  but  she  answered  in  a 
determined  voice:  ''  I  know  it,  Belinda, and  it  was  a  mean 
thing  in  me  to  do.  I  hadn't  any  real  ground  for  it,  as  I 
see  now;  and  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  girls" — here  the  old 
favorite  in  the  school  looked  around  with  an  honest  flush 
on  her  pretty  face — "if  anything  I  can  do  to  take  back 
what  I  said  can  be  done,  you  may  count  on  me  for  it, 


and  if  I  hear  anything  further  against  Agnes  Leigh,  I 
think  I  will  just  die  of  the  shame  of  it,  for  I  well  know 
it  has  been  all  my  fault.  What  do  you  suppose  would 
have  happened  if  only  Mrs.  Mostyn  hadn't  taken  hold  of 
things  just  the  right  way  ?  I  do  believe  that  from  this 
day  out  no  one  of  you  can  ever  accuse  me  of  gossiping  or 
turning  everything  into  ridicule." 

And  Fanny,  as  enthusiastic  in  her  new  resolve  as  she 
had  been  thoughtless  before,  nodded  her  head  at  the  girls 
and  walked  away,  with  just  a  suspicion  of  tears  trembling 
about  her  eyelashes. 

Mrs.  Mostyn  had  been  right  in  her  estimate  of  Fanny 
Piersou's  nature.  Shallow  it  would  always  be  in  some 
matters;  but  there  was  a  real  heart  to  touch,  and  the  girl 
was  ready  to  take  correction  when  it  was  administered  in 
the  right  way.  Moreover,  it  was.  as  the  old  lady  discov- 
ered, her  spirit  of  activity  which  needed  turning  in  the 
right  direction ;  she  was  too  strong  and  healthy  and  light- 
hearted  to  be  content  with  the  aimless  life  she  had  led.  and 
Mrs.  Mostyn  felt  that  the  young  girl  might  grow  into  a 
wise  woman,  full  of  a  good  and  useful  activity,  if  only  now 
the  right  means  were  used  to  prevent  her  frittering  away  all 
her  ambitions  by  letting  them  drift  into  foolish  channels. 

Some  natures — such  a  one  was  Louise's — seem  always 
to  find  their  own  level  of  usefulness  and  content;  but 
such  as  Fanny's  need  the  help  of  a  stronger  one  near 
them,  the  guidance  of  some  other  hand.  So  in  life  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the. responsibility  of  being  such 
a  help  and  such  an  influence  belongs  to  the  quiet  ones 
whose  virtue  and  heroism  we  do  not  always  see  or  per- 
haps believe  in,  the  active,  turbulent,  and  perhaps  shal- 
lower spirits  attracting  our  attention,  coming  to  the  front 
with  all  their  impulses,  their  wise  or  foolish  sayings  or 
doings,  and  appearing  so  brave  that  we  are  apt  to  forget 
how  much  is  due  to  the  patient  kindliness  and  good-will, 
the  hope  and  encouragement,  which  has  produced  it. 

The  girls  were  plunged  into  an  excited  and  exhilarated 
discussion  over  Mrs.  Mostyn's  impromptu  party ;  not  more 
than  two  or  three  of  them  had  ever  been  to  Brier  Lawn,  and 
it  was  evident  that  both  Miss  Leroy  and  Miss  Jane  consid- 
ered the  occasion  an  important  one,  for  the  girls  were  told 
that  a  half-holiday  would  be  given  them  to  look  over  their 
best  dresses  and  make  any  needed  preparations. 

No  one,  however,  felt  half  the  enthusiasm  over  Agnes's 
return  that  Mrs.  Mostyn  did.  The  happiest  of  feelings 
stirred  the  old  lady's  mind  and  heart  as  she  superintend- 
ed the  furnishing-  of  two  pretty  rooms  just  beside  her  own. 

"  We  must  make  it  cosy  and  home-like  and  cheerful 
above  all,"  Mrs.  Mostyn  had  said ;  and  assuredly  the  result 
was  attained  in  perfection,  for,  from  the  dainty  lace  and 
soft  wool  hangings  to  the  rugs  and  the  open  fire,  every- 
thing spoke  of  ease  and  good  cheer. 

Then  the  sounds  of  sleigh-bells  on  the  drive  reached 
them  suddenly.  The  girls  remained  upstairs,  while  Mrs. 
Mostyn  opened  wide  the  front  door  herself,  and  a  moment 
later  Agnes  was  in  her  arms. 

"  My  child,  I  am  so  thankful  to  have  you !" 

This  was  all  the  welcome,  and  more  than  Agues  had 
hoped  for.  How  beautiful,  how  refreshing,  it  all  seemed! 
To  be  taken  upstairs  by  Mrs.  Mostyn,  to  find  herself  in  the 
beautiful  room  prepared  for  her,  to  be  told  that  she  was  to 
rest  an  hour,  to  have  her  tea  brought  to  her  by  Jane — such 
a  dainty,  refreshing  trayful — and  to  know  that  her  old 
school-mates  were  coming  there  to  meet  and  welcome  her — 
what  wonder  that  Agnes,  lying  on  the  sofa,  could  only 
feel  silent  and  full  of  thanksgiving. 

When  Mrs.  Mostyn,  sitting  beside  her,  told  her  that  this 
was  to  be  her  home,  Agnes  hardly  knew  what  to  say,  but 
flung  her  arms  around  the  old  lady's  neck  and  cried 
out  that  she  never  could  do  enough — never  be  grateful 
enough  for  all  that  had  been  done  for  her. 

"And  now,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Mostyri,  "I  am  going 
to  leave  you  with  two  of  your  former  school-mates,  who 
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are  waiting  here  to  see  you,  and  you  must  not  come  down- 
stairs tliis  evening  until  I  send  for  you." 

T\vo  hours  later  Mrs.  Mostyn  was  seated  among  her 
young  guests  in  the  drawing-room,  where,  when  all  were 
assembled,  she  said  briefly  that  before  Agnes  joined  them 
she  had  just  a  few  remarks  to  make. 

"I  want  all  of  you  young  Halcom  girls  and  boys  to 
know."  the  old  lady  began,  smiling  upon  the  young  faces 
before  her,  some  of  the  boys  of  the  town  having  been  in- 
cluded in  the  invitation,  "that  I  look  upon  Agnes  Leigh 
as  my  own  daughter,  and  so  I  want  to  tell  you  just  how 
she  happened  to  come  here  last  summer.  Her  mother  was 
as  dear  to  me  as  any  child  could  be,  but  she  married,  and 
went  far  away,  where  I  lost  sight  of  her  for  years.  Aynes's 
father  had  a  good  office  offered  him  in  Boston,  it  seems, 
last  winter,  and  the  family — Agnes  has  one  brother — came 
on  from  the  West,  glad  of  this  new  prosperity;  but  Mrs. 
Leigh  fell  ill  and  died;  Mr.Leigh's  own  health  failed,  and 
at  last  he  was  obliged  to  take  a  position  as  under-book- 
keeper  in  the  Dorefield  prison.  Agnes  wished  to  spnre 
him  as  much  pain  or  anxiety  as  possible,  and  came  here 
to  Halcom  expecting  to  find  in  me  the  protection  she  knew 
I  would  extend  to  her  mother's  daughter. 

"You  are  all  young,  and  think  how  you  would  feel  at 
fifteen  to  find  yourselves  alone  in  a  strange  place,  where 
the  only  friend  you  had  expected  to  meet  was  away.  This 
was  Agnes1  s  position  last  summer,  but  she  might  have 
struggled  on  had  there  not  been  a  foolish  feeling  started 
against  the  poor  child;  then  sickness — fever — broke  out 
in  the  home  of  her  friends  the  Hofmeisters.  After  that 


Agnes  was  more  friend- 
less than  ever,  and  went 
to  Boston,  where  I  have 
at  last,  through  Dr.  Ta- 
bor, found  her.  This  is 
all  of  the  story ;  you  see 
there  was  really  neither 
mystery  nor  romance 
about  the  child.  Her  fa- 
ther died  three  months 
ago.  so  that  she  is  en- 
tirely alone  in  the  world, 
except  for  her  brother 
and  myself,  and,  let  us 
hope,  all  you  young  and 
happy  Halcom  girls  and 
boys  whom  I  trust  she 
will  be  among,  taking 
her  place  in  your  lives.1' 
Mrs.  Mostyn  ceased 
speaking  with  a  bright 
look  at  the  little  com- 
pany, and  I  need  scarce- 
ly say  that  a  few  mo- 
ments later  Agnes's  en- 
trance into  the  room, 
with  Fanny  Pierson  at 
her  side,  was  greeted  by 
an  enthusiastic  com- 
pany. 

The  evening  passed 
swiftly  and  delightful- 
ly :  youth  requires  but 
little  to  make  it  forget 
past  woes  and  welcome 
new  pleasures.  All  the 
young  people  felt  them- 
selves fast  friends  of 
Agnes  Leigh  before  the 
party  broke  up.  and  the 
last  tinkle  of  sleigh- 
bells  had  been  heard  at 
Brier  Lawn. 

Then  followed  a  quiet  half-hour  with  Mrs.  Mostyn  in 
Agnes's  own  room.  How  delightful  it  was  to  plan  for  a 
little  visit  from  the  Hofmeisters  and  the  Hamiltons;  to 
kmiw  that  she,  Agnes,  through  Mrs.  Mostyn's  liberality, 
could  give  poor, hard- worked  Sarah  the  chance  for  "com- 
fort and  some  fun  with  it'1  that  she  had  so  longed  for; 
nay,  indeed,  perhaps  some  of  the  very  Christmas  treasures 
the  two  girls  had  inspected  in  White's  window.  Best  of 
all,  to  feel  that  a  life  of  work  and  study  and  home  peace 
was  begun  for  her. 

How  strange  it  seemed  to  reflect  that  only  a  day  or  two 
before  she  had  been  wondering  how  this  Christmas  Day 
would  dawn  !  And  here  was  she  sitting  with  her  hand  in 
Mrs.  Mostyn's,  listening  for  the  first  sound  of  Christmas- 
bells  at  Halcom  ! 

It  was  when  they  were  walking  home  from  church  on 
Christmas  morning  that  Fanny  Pierson  told  Agnes  some- 
thing of  her  recent  experience  at  Brier  Lawn. 

"I  don't  believe.'1  said  Fanny,  earnestly — "I  don't  be- 
lieve anybody  could  have  made  me  see  things  just  as  Mrs. 
Mostyii  did.  But  there !  She  is  unlike  any  one  I  ever 
knew.  I  believe  I  shall  be  worth  something  myself  if  I 
can  see  her  and  you  often.  I  thought,  maybe,  it  would 
please  her  if  I  said  something  like  this  to  you.1' 

The  pretty,  careless  face  was  bent  down  nearer  to  Agues, 
and  Fanny's  eyes  looked  furtively  into  hers. 

"Bless   her!1'   returned  Mrs.   Mostyn's   new  daughter, 

kissing  the  soft  round  cheek  near  her.     "Dear  Fanny,  I 

will  never  forget  this,  and  I  thank  you  so  for  telling  me." 

"Oh,  there!1'  cried  poor  Fanny,  dashing  away  her  tears 
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•with  a  shamefaced  air;  "I  don't  mean  to  be  a  goose — 
perhaps,"  and  she  held  out  her  hand  hurriedly.  "  We 
will  get  to  be  good  friends  some  day,  since  you  don't  de- 
spise me.  Agnes;  and  if  I  am  never  worth  very  much,  I 
shall  be  better  some  ways,  I  know." 

And  if  Fanny  was  correct  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  first 
part  of  her  prediction,  so  also  was  she  in  the  last;  for  I  be- 
lieve no  one  ever  had  it  to  say  afterward  that  her  tongue 
was  uncontrolled  or  her  love  of  gossip  injurious,  and  Ag- 
nes and  Mrs.  Mostyn  were  among  her  truest  friends. 

That  Christmas  week  at  Brier  Lawn  never  could  be  for- 
gotten by  any  of  the  party  assembled  there.  First  came 
the  Hamiltons,  young  and  old,  to  be  made  thoroughly 
happy  in  various  ways;  then  the  Hofmeisters,  father  and 
daughter  ;  and  arrangements  for  a  little  school  for  Mar- 
garet planned  most  successfully ;  after  which  Agues'sown 
work  began  anew. 


Halcom  speedily  accepted  Agnes  as  Mrs.  Mostyn 's 
adopted  daughter.  I  cannot  tell  you  that  no  shadow  ever 
again  came  into  the  young  girl's  experience,  for  life  holds 
its  dark  threads  as  well  as  its  shining  ones  for  her  as  for 
all  of  us,  but  that  one  year  of  her  life  made  her  more  than 
ever  strong  in  her  soul  and  in  her  sense  of  charity  and 
justice.  No  one,  I  believe,  has  ever  heard  from  her  lips 
a  hasty  judgment;  no  one  of  the  many  who  have,  in  her 
widened  sphere,  come  under  her  influence  has  felt  from 
her  voice  or  eyes  a  chill  or  a  too  stern  rebuke.  Every 
one  in  Halcom  hopes  and  expects  that  she  will  live  to 
take  her  old  friend's  place,  to  give  peace  and  comfort 
to  the  weary  ones,  and  good  cheer  to  those  who  are  in 
need ;  and  Christmas-time  each  year  since  that  of  her 
return  has  been  made  at  Brier  Lawn  a  special  festival  for 
the  homeless  and  forgotten. 


-WAKE    UP,   MAMMA!      BABY'S    'WAKE." 
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OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

CHEUTIXG  RBCTORY,  NKETIHAM  MKT.,  SUFFOLK,  ENGLAM>. 

Shall  I  tell  you  mure  about  our  pleasant  ride? 
As  we  rode  out  of  the  White  Horse  Hotel  Co- 
quette gave  a  joyous  little  kick  up  of  her  heels, 
as  if  she  was  glad  to  be  out  again.  We  had  just 
ridden  out  of  Witham,  when  a  gentleman  who 
had  been  riding  just  behind  for  some  way  now 
rode  up  to  us,  and  asked  if  we  were  on  a  riding 
tour.  He  then  said  he  had  been  admiring  my 
father's  mare,  and  he  said  his  horse  walked  five 
miles  an  hour,  and  he  had  thought  that  very  good, 
but  it  couldn't  come  anywhere  near  Naomi. 

Tli^  next  town  we  rode  through  was  Chelms- 
fonl,  nine  miles  from  Witham.  Nothing  partic- 
ular happened  in  the  early  part  of  the  day.  The 
country  was  getting  very  ugly  as  we  got  nearer 
London.  We  dined  at  Brentwood  (twelve  miies 
from  Chelmsford)  at  the  Whitehart  Hotel.  We 
arrived  at  Brentford  at  2.  and  left  at  3.45.  We 
had  a  very  good  dinner,  rather  different  from  the 
day  before.  Next  we  went  through  Rum  ford, 
seven  miles.  After  that  we  came  to  no  more 
towns,  only  a  long,  bare,  desolate  road.  I  can't 
say  hoio  many  wagons  we  saw ;  we  met  nothing 
b'it  wagons — rows  of  them— and  most  of  the  men 
asleep.  You  could  have  turned  their  horses  off 
into  another  road,  and  they  wouldn't  have  been 
any  the  wiser  till  they  woke  up  to  find  them- 
selves miles  out  of  their  way.  For  eight  miles 
we  rode  like  this,  till  we  saw  signs  of  Stratford. 
where  we  were  going  to  sleep  that  night.  I 
should  think  we  rode  for  two  miles  or  more, 
with  red  brick  houses  on  each  side,  and  wonder- 
ed when  we  were  coming  to  the  town.  At  last 
w  came  to  a  common,  a  horrid,  sandy  place, 
with  poor,  thin,  starved  donkeys  turned  out  on 
it.  and  dirty  little  boys  and  girls  rolling  in  the 
mud.  There  didn't  seem  to  be  any  town  at  all ; 
there  were  plenty  of  houses,  but  no  streets.  At 
last  we  came  to  one  of  some  sort,  and  we  thought 
we  were  coming  to  the  town  at  last.  As  we  rode 
through  the  street  a  lot  of  the  little  buy  sand  girls 
ran  ;ifr*r  us.  laughing  and  shouting.  I  heard  one 
say,  "She's  got  a  boy's  'at  on,  she  'as."  We  knew 
that  there  was  a  hotel  somewhere  in  Stratford, 
and  as  it  was  getting  rather  dusky,  and  we  had 
such  a  vulgar  crowd  after  us,  father  asked  a  man 
if  he  could  tell  us  if  there  was  a  hotel  where  we 
could  get  beds.  No,  he  didn't  think  there  was 
one.  We  didn't  know  what  to  do,  as  it  was  too 
far  to  ride  on  to  London  that  night,  although 
Stratford  is  just  on  the  borders.  So  then  we 
asked  again  if  there  were  any  good  stables. 
"  N  "  :"  but  if  we  went  on,  there  was  a  small  inn 
(I  forget  the  name)  where  they  might  have  beds. 
So  we  went  in  search  of  it.  and  when  we  found 
it  they  told  us  they  had  no  beds  at  all.  Then  we 
decided  it  would  be  best  to  find  stables  here  for 
the  horses,  and  go  on  ourselves  by  train,  and 
sleep  at  the  Great  Eastern  Hotel.  Father  asked 
if  there  weren't  any  sort  of  stables,  arid  at  last  a 
man  smd  he  had  some  where  he  would  let  us  put 
them  up;  so  we  rode  to  them,  with  a  crowd  of 
children  after  us  all  the  way.  When  we  got 
there  we  found  they  were  only  cab-horse  stables. 
We  were  in  rather  a  fix.  Fat'her  was  afraid  the 
horses  might  get  knocked  about,  as  he  wouldn't 
be  there  to  look  after  them.  However,  there  was 

ng  else  to  be  done,  and  the  man  assured  us 
they  would  be  well  looked  after;  so  we  dis- 
mounted, and  had  to  wait  in  a  small  yard,  where 
a  lot  of  men  and  girls  were  packing  matches  in 

-  it  was  a  factory),  while  father  looked  after 
rses.    Then  we  had  to  walk  all  down  the 

'  to  the  station,  and  no  sooner  had  we  got 
out  of  the  yard  than  The  children  ran  after  us 
again  all  along  the  street.  You  should  have 
heard  the  things  they  said,  and  they  were  roar- 
ing with  laughter  all  the  time  as  loud  as  they 


could.      Once     a     policeman 
drove  them   away,  but  they 
only  ran  round  another  street, 
and    came  up  again  just    in 
front  of  us.     When  we  went 
round  a  corner  we  saw  a  wo- 
man just  going  to  box  a  man's 
ears,  but  when  she  saw  us  she 
suddenly  stopped,  and  instead 
put  her  hands  on  her  hips  and 
burst  into  a  lung,  loud  laugh. 
Altogether  it  was  very  horrid, 
though  afterward  we  couldn't 
help   laughing,  it  seemed    so 
comic.     And  then  when  those 
horrid  children  found  out  we 
were  going  to  the  station,  they 
began  to  scream  out  as  loud 
as  they  could,  ""We'll  follow 
yer  to  the  station,  we  will:" 
One  child  took  a  fancy  to  my 
sister,  because  when  another 
began  tu  laugh  very  loud  in 
her  face,  she  said  :  "  You  leave 
'er alone,  will  yer?    I  likes  'er, 
I  do ;  she's  a  nice  un.  and  you 
sha'n't  touch  *er.  I  say."    We 
could   hardly  keep  ourselves 
from  laughing  outright,  and 
my  father  asked  the  man  who 
was  carrying  our  valises  for  us 
if  they  had  never  seen  a  lady 
in  her  habit  before.    "Law! 
no.  sir."  Wasn't  it  queer?  We 
thought  we  were  never  coming 
tu  the  station,  but  at  last  we  did  arrive  there,  and 
even  then  they  would  have  followed  usinand  seen 
us  in  the  train,  but  they  were  turned  off  the  plat- 
form, and  they  had  to  content  themselves  with 
looking  in  at  the  door  and  singing  out,  "We'll 
follow  yer  to  the  station."    At  last  we  were  in 
the  train,  and  could  laugh  as  much  as  we  liked. 
Indeed,  it  was  funny  and.  queer  and  amusing. 
That  night  we  slept  at  the  Great  Eastern  Hotel. 
My  letter  is  too  long  by  far  already,  and  I  am 
afraid  you  won't  have  room  for  it ;  so  I  will  write 
about  the  third  and  last  day  another  time. 

HILDA  CUNLIFFE  V. 


TOTTENHAM,  ENGLAND. 

I  have  another  little  sister  now.    She  is  about 
ine  months  old.  and  she  is  very  pretty.    We  all 


SAEGEKSVII.LE,  PKNNSYLVANIA. 

Reading  that  article  on  tenting  at  Ocean  Grove 
reminded  me  of  a  summer  I  spent  there.  We 
tented  there  for  a  month,  and  while  we  were 
there  my  two  aunts  came,  and  lived  in  a  tent 
close  by  us.  We  had  two  tents;  the  larger  one 
was  our  bedroom,  and  the  other  the  kitchen. 
The  space  between  was  partly  enclosed  by  can- 
vas, and  was  our  dining-room.  I  live  at  Allen- 
town,  but  am  spending  my  vacation  here.  Next 
yearlwill  be  in  the  High  School.  I  am  correspond- 
ing with  Emily  S.,and  like  her  letters  very  much. 
This  morning  we  went  for  blackberries,  and  got 
five  quarts.  We  often  go  up  to  the  woods,  where 
there  is  a  spring.  We  are  having  fine  times;  I 
have  already  gained  a  pound  and  a  half.  Before 
I  cluse  1  must  tell  you  of  a  visit  we  made  to  an 
eccentric  lady.  Our  hostess  had  told  us  she  had 
many  old  china  dishes,  so  one  evening  a  small 
party  uf  us  set  off  for  her  house.  We  found  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  II.  at  supper  in  a  small  house  where 
they  ate  and  lived ;  but  soon  she  appeared— a 
woman  poorly  dressed  and  very  untidy— with  a 
lamp.  She  took  us  to  a  larger  house,  in  which 
they  slept.  A  musty  odor  greeted  us  as  we  en- 
tered. Along  the  hall  were  bags,  which  she  told 
us  contained  her  "snitze."  The  room  in  which 
the  china  was  kept  rarely  sees  the  light  of  day. 
On  a  table  and  in  a  cupboard  were  her  dishes, 
also  knives  and  forks,  none  uf  which  have  ever 
been  used.  She  told  us  she  bought  them  before 
she  was  married,  walking  a  distance  of  ten  miles 
to  get  them.  On  another  table  were  lots  of  hid- 
eous paper  flowers  and  baskets  which  she  made 
about  twenty  years  agu.  She  had  an  organ,  with 
figures  on  top  which  danced  and  acted  when  the 
music  was  ground  out.  Then  there  was  a  very 
large  canopy  bed  which  had  been  slept  in  but 
once— 'by  a  clergyman.  On  the  way  home  Mrs. 
M.  told  us  that  rh.-y  \\.-re  very  wealthy,  also  very 
miserly.  They  live  on  rye  bread,  a  little  butter, 
and  a  dish  of  onions,  the  food  being  cut  as  they 
need  ir.  In  \  .<>m  we  saw  a  large  safe. 

I  love  flowers, and  next  year  hope  to  have  a  beau- 
tiful garden  ii"in  tin.-  seeds  I  have  obtained  in 
exchange  for  my  sea-weed.  ADELAIIJE  S.  R. 


INTERLACING FLORIDA. 

The  little  nest  that  Emma  C.  W.  described  in 
her  letter  and  wished  to  know  what  it  was.  is  a 
humming-bird's  nest.  My  brother  found  one 
three  years  ago.  We  have  a  good  many  muck- 
ing-birds  on  the  placr  :  a  colored  boy  found  two 
small  ones,  and  he  put  them  in  a  box,  and  the 
cat  pulled  Them  out  and  killed  them.  A  neigh- 
bur  uf  uurs  had  two  owls  in  a  bux  on  the  piazza, 


and  at  night  the  mother  owl  would  come  and 
feed  them  with  rats  and  rabbits.  We  had  two 
white  herons  as  pets,  and  they  were  very  funny. 
When  any  si  ranger  would  come  on  the  piazza,  t lie 
herons  would  come  un  the  piazza  and  turn  their 
heads  un  one  side  and  look  at  them.  They  ,  at 
small  fish  and  hard-boiled  eggs.  DORUTHEA  L. 


SAS  JOSH,  CALIFOBMA. 

DEAR  POSTSIISTRESS,— Our  grandpa  has  sent  us 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  since  the  first  nuinU-r 
was  published.  We  have  eight  volumes  buund 
that  we  love  to  read  over.  I  will  be  ten  next 
Monday;  my  birthday  comes  the  same  day  as 
mamma's.  We  children  have  a  pony  to  ride. 
We  live  half-way  up  the  road  to  Mount  Hamilton, 
and  have  lovely  flowers.  I'll  send  seed  to  any 
one  who  will  send  me  two  or  three  fresh  nuts  to 
plant — pecans,  filberts,  chestnuts. 


MARY.  P.  O.  Box  13. 


KOKTRESS  MONROK,  VIRGINIA. 

My  favorite  stories  are  "Silent  Pete,  or  the 
Stowaways,"  "False  Witness,"  find  "Jo's  Op- 
portunity." I  have  for  pets  a  cat  and  a  bird  ;  my 
brother  has  a  dog.  I  like  Emma  C.'s  letter  about 
birds ;  I  love  them  better  than  any  kind  of  fowl. 
Please  publish  this  letter,  I  want  to  see  it  in  print 
so  much.  I  am  a  little  army  girl,  and  am  ten 
years  old.  I  like  the  army  better  than  any  other 
life.  We  soon  leave  this  lovely  place  for  our 
new  home  in  Mount  Vernon  Barracks,  right  in 
the  pine  woods  of  Alabama,  about  48  miles  from 
Mobile.  I  dun't  like  the  idea  of  leaving  this  love- 
ly place.  I  go  in  bathing  every  day.  and  can 
swim  very  well.  If  you  would  like  me  to  tell  you 
all  about  my  new  hume  after  I  arrive  there.  I 
will  write  you  about  it  in  September,  after  we 
get  settled  and  rested.  With  best  love  from 
your  little  friend,  M.  Y.  S. 

I  would  like  it  very  much. 


ROCK  FALLS,  ILLINOIS. 

My  brother  Roy  and  I  enjoy  reading  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  much,  and  we  are  always 
impatient  for  Wednesday  to  come — the  day  we 
receive  it.  My  favorite  authors  are  Mrs.  Lillie 
and  David  Ker.  though  I  am  always  interested 
in  Mr.  Thompson's  and  Jimmy  Brown's  daring 
feats  and  adventures.  I  am  attending  the  Ster- 
ling Business  and  Phonographic  College,  and 
study  short-hand,  book-keeping,  etc.  I  like  to 
go  tu  school,  and  hope  to  become  a  guud  short- 
hand reporter;  I  can  write  quite  rapidly  in  that 
braii'-h  now.  I  would  like  to  correspond  with 
Dave's  sister  Daisy,  if  she  would  like  to  write  to 
me.  With  much  love  for  the  Postmistress, 

JENNIE  M. 


READING,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

My  brother  takes  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 
and  I  take  the  Youth's  Companion.  I  like  Lucy 
C.  Lillie's  stories  best.  I  think  "  False  Witness" 
is  a  splendid  story.  I  think  Reading  is  a  veiy 
pretty  place.  An  inclined  railruad  goes  up  Mount 
Ganster,  and  the  Highland  House  at  the  top  con- 
tains one  hundred  and  seven  rooms.  There  is  a 
very  pretty  bridge  crossing  the  Schuylkill  Kiver 
at  the  font  of  Perm  Street.  Right  across  from  us 
is  the  highest  market-house  iii  the  city.  In  the 
park  is  an  iron  water  pund  and  fountain,  and  a 
rustic  bridge  crosses  the  pond.  There  are  also 
a  number  of  other  fountains.  I  study  reading, 
spelling, drawing. geography,  writing, arithnu  r  i.\ 
grammar,  and  physiology.  I  also  take  music  les- 
sons, and  I  am  learning  to  paint.  I  have  no  pets 
except  a  little  baby  brother,  and  I  think  he  is  the 
nicest  pet  I  can  have  ;  don't  you?  1  wish  Fair- 
fax Payne  would  write  to  the  Post-office  Box 
again.  KATIE  P.  G. 


CHICAGO,  ILUNOIR. 

I  do  hope  you  can  find  a  corner  for  my  letter, 
as  I  would  like  to  see  it  in  print.  I  have  taken 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  since  Christmas,  and  I 
like  it  very  much.  I  think  the  new  story,  "  False 
Witness."  is  splendid,  and  I  love  to  read  the 
Post-office  Box.  I  would  like  tu  correspond  with 
some  little  girl  in  London  about  twelve  years 
old.  All  uf  the  little  girls  and  boys  tell  about 
their  pets,  but  I  have  none  to  tell  about.  May  I 
belong  to  the  Drawing  Club,  please?  If  any  lit- 
tle girl  does  write  to  me.  she  may  address  (',:}•> 
West  Adams  Street.  Ghicago,  Illinois.  I  just 
came  to  the  city  a  little  over  a  month  ago.  I 
like  it  very  much.  I  will  close  with  love. 

MAUDE  B.  (aged  twelve). 


PORT  DOVER,  ONTARIO,  CAVAPA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. — I  am  a  little  boy  ten  years 
old.  I  live  in  Brantford.  but  I  am  spending  my 
summer  in  Port  Dover,  a  small  town  un  Lake 
Erie.  I  am  enjoying  it  very  much.  La>t  year  I 
went  to  the  sea-side,  which  was  very  miu'h  nicer. 
I  have  two  brothers,  both  younger  than  I ;  one  is 
just  a  little  baby  sis  months  old.  Their  names 
are  Douglas  and"  Dean.  Other  little  boys  tell  of 
their  pets;  my  brothers  are  mine,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  big  St.  Bernard  named  Rex.  He  is 
su  fund  of  baby  that  he  will  nut  leave  him  even 
for  his  meals  when  he  is  taken  uut.  In  the  win- 
ter he  makes  a  splendid  horse,  and  gives  u*  many 
a  jolly  ride  uver  the  snow.  I  have  taken  HAK- 
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PER''  YOI-XG  PEOPLE  for  a  long  time,  and  like  it 
very  much  I  keep  each  year's  numbers,  and 
have  them  bound.  I  should  like  to  describe  my 
beautiful  lioine  in  Brautford,  and  tell  of  our  In- 
dians and  th.-ir  doings:  but  I  will  wait  till  I  am 
older  and  can  make  it  more  interesting. 

NORMAN  B.  vv. 

SEABRIGHT,  XEW  JERSEY. 

I  am  twelve  years  old.  and  my  home  is  in  Brook- 
lyn, but  at  present  I  am  in  Seabright  spending 
my  vacation.  I  like  Seabright  very  much;  and 
I  go  driving  here  a  great  deal.  My  uncle  and 
aunt  are  here  also,  but  in  a  different  hotel. 

We  are  acquainted  with  Professor  M..  who,  as 
you  know,  gives  all  the  carnivals  and  kirniesses. 
He  was  here  the  other  day,  and  he  said  he  thought 
they  would  have  a  carnival  at  the  hotel  where  my 
uncle  is  stopping.  If  so.  I  will  probably  dance  in 
It.  I  will  write  again  and  tell  you  about  it,  if  they 
have  one.  I  danced  in  the  kirmess  they  had  in 
Brooklyn  last  March,  and  was  in  the  "  Swedish 
National  Dance." 

Our  stationer  sends  me  my  beloved  HARPER  s 
YotiNG  PEOPLE  every  Tuesday.  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  "  False  Witness."  A.  M.  S. 


VlBMOVT,  ILMVOIS. 

I  found  the  bird's- nest,  exactly  as  Emma  de- 
scribed it,  in  a  low  oak-tree.  The  bird  goes  by 
the  name  of  flax-bird  or  wild  canary  in  Vermont. 
Now  I  will  describe  the  birds  .  The  male  is  spot- 
ted black  and  yellow,  while  the  female  is  all  yel- 
low. Their  eggs  are  spotted  at  one  end,  while 
at  the  other  end  there  are  scarcely  any  spots  at 
all.  We  have  a  very  large  lawn  full  of  trees,  and 
there  are  so  many  birds  around.  If  the  Postmis- 
tress is  willing,  I  will  write  and  tell  about  the 
many  different  kinds  of  birds.  I  have  such  a  nice 
canary  which  I  call  Sprite.  I  am  twelve  years 
old,  and  will  be  thirteen  just  ten  days  before 
Christmas.  My  mamma  promised  me  I  should 
have  a  party  when  my  birthday  comes  again.  I 
have  the  loveliest  little  golden-haired  wax  doll, 
•whose  name  is  Ethel.  I  don't  like  to  play  with 
dolls  but  I  like  to  sew  for  them  ever  so  much. 
I  had  two  owls,  but  one  night  they  both  flew 
away,  and  I  never  saw  them  again.  My  brother 
Harry  went  to  the  woods  in  the  early  spring  and 
fot  some  green  May-apples,  and  we  planted  them 
.n  the  ground  and  left  them  a  month,  and  then 
dug  them  up,  and  they  were  as  nice  and  ripe  as 
could  be.  DOHA  D. 

You,  too,  must  write  again  about  the  birds. 


g 


EASTERN  SHORE,  MARYLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  have  just  read  Emma 
C.  W.'s  letter,  and  as  you  said  you  liked  to  get 
letters  from  children  who  tell  about  birds.  I  will 
write  of  the  varieties  that  abound  here.  Nearly 
all  that  she  mentions  are  natives  of  this  climate 
too  We  also  have  the  beautiful  English  mock- 
ing-bird, and  one  is  building  its  nest  in  a  tree 
near  our  house,  and  my  mother  and  I  listen  to 
its  lovely  song  every  morning.  The  cat-bird  has 
a  very  pretty  voice,  although  when  one  goes 
near  its  nest  it  makes  a  noise  like  a  kitten,  which 
is  not  so  pretty.  We  have  a  mimosa-tree  out  in 
our  yard,  and  very  often  it  is  covered  with  scar- 
let-throated humming-birds.  I  have  read  that  it 
is  very  danger'  >us  to  approach  their  nest,  as  they 
fly  at 'your  eyes  and  injure  them  very  much,  and 
very  often  destroy  the  sight  entirely.  The  Balti- 
more oriole  makes  its  home  here  too.  Its  nest  is 
about  six  inches  long,  and  it  is  fastened  to  the 
tree  by  wrapping  cord,  tied  to  the  bough  in  as 
perfect  a  knot  as  any  one  could  tie.  I  have  a 
nest  that  I  got  from  the  branch  of  a  weeping- 
willow.  I  could  tell  more,  only  I  am  afraid  of 
making  my  letter  too  long  to  be  printed.  I  am 
thirteen  years  old.  I  love  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE. MARY  D.  H. 

You  must  write  again,  my  dear. 


from  the  house  when  he  heard  a  yell  sounding 
low  in  the  distance,  and  another,  and  another, 
but  gradually  growing  louder  and  louder  as  they 
approached,  until  it  seemed  to  the  poor  boy  as  if 
the  woods  were  alive  with  them. 

His  first  thought  was  to  run  home  to  his  mo- 
ther and  sisters  and  apprise  them  of  their  dan- 
ger, and  this  he  did.  running  along  as  hard  as  he 
could,  like  a  frightened  hare,  his  fears  increasing 
as  he  wondered  how  his  mother  and  sisters  and 
himself  eould  keep  a  lot  of  Indians  at  bay.  When 
he  got  home,  he  found  the  house  in  just  the  same 
order  as  when  he  left  it.  He  rushed  breathless 
into  the  room,  and  sat  down  on  a  chair,  waiting 
till  he  got  his  breath  to  speak. 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter!"  cried  his  sister. 
"You  seem  to  have  run  as  if  the  Indians  had 
been  after  you." 

"Oh,  just  you— wait  till— I  get— my  breath," 
said  her  brother,  stopping  between  almost  every 
word. 

When  at  last  he  did  really  tell  them.  Mary  said  : 
'Well,  it  is  funny  we  did  not  hear  the  yells,  for 
you  were  not  very  far  off.  And  poor  father, 
,00 !"  she  added. 

"Oh,  it's  no  matter  about  father,"  said  her  bro- 
,her;  "he  is  all  right  at  the  settlement.  It's  only 
:he  people  who  are  far  from  it  that  are  in  trouble." 
"  But  perhaps,"  said  his  mother,  "they  may  not 
notice  us,  and  pass  right  by.  But  get  the  guns 
ready,  and  let  us  barricade  the  house,  so  as  to  be 
•eady  for  them  if  they  do  come." 

Accordingly  the  doors  were  shut  tight  and 
leavy  things  were  pushed  against  them ;  the 
shutters  were  put  to  and  bolted  strongly,  ex- 
cepting one  at  the  top  of  the  house,  which  they 
used  as  a  loop-hole,  and  to  which  room  they  now 
resorted.  In  this  room  they  kept  the  whole  af- 
:ernoon.  watching  the  smoke  which  rose  up  be- 
:ween  the  trees  every  now  and  then,  and  which 
they  knew  very  well  was  the  last  of  many  of  the 
settlers  and  their  homes,  and  wondering  if  theirs 
would  share  the  same  fate.  But  the  afternoon 
waned,  no  Indians  came,  and  they  were  begin- 
ning to  think  that  they  were  safe,  when  they 
were  startled  by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door. 
The  girls  started  up  in  affright,  and  cried  out. 
Oh,  there  are  the  Indians  :"  But  their  mother 
told  them  that  they  need  not  be  frightened  :  In- 
dians would  never  knock ;  so  that  it  must  be 
father. 

In  an  instant  they  were  down-stairs;  but  their 
mother  told  them  to  keep  back,  and  she  would 
see  who  it  was.  She  opened  the  door,  and  saw 
her  husband  standing  on  the  step,  as  hearty  as 
possible,  and  very  thankful  to  see  that  his  family 
were  all  safe. 

After  anxious  inquiries  as  to  how  they  had 
fared  when  he  left,  he  told  them  he  had  not 
heard  of  the  ravages  of  the  Indians  till  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  a  man  had 
run  in  and  told  them  that  the  Indians  had  come 
again,  and  were  burning  and  killing.  "  I  set  out 
as  soon  as  I  could,  expecting  to  find  the  house 
burned  and  you  killed ;  but,  thank  God,  I  found 
you  all  well,"  said  the  poor  man,  with  tears  of 
joy  at  his  family's  safe  deliverance.  "They've 
killed  poor  Sam  Creek  and  his  family,  and  burn- 
ed his  house,  and  done  the  same  to  a  heap  of  oth- 
ers, and  it's  a  wonder  they  did  not  come  here. 
But  the  officers  at  the  settlement  mean  to  have 
justice  done,  and  they  were  just  setting  out  as  1 
came  along.  I  guess  they  will  make  it  pretty  hot 
for  the  wretches,  for  they  were  pretty  mad,  I  tell 
you." 

To  tell  you  how  the  Indians'  camp  was  ran- 
sacked anil  the  owners  taken  prisoners,  and  how 
they  were  all  shot  for  murdering  the  poor  set- 
tlers, would  make  my  story  too  long ;  but  it  was 
done,  and  the  settlers  were  hardly  ever  troubled 
after  that  in  that  part  of  the  country,  for  the  les 
son  was  a  bitter  one  to  the  Indians.  LILLIE  G. 

KBALAKEKCA,  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 


All  the  way  from  the  other  side  of  the  globe 
comes  this  little  story  of 

THE  INDIAN  RAID. 

"Now,  Walter,  take  care  of  mother  and  the 
girls  till  I  get  back,  and  don't  be  afraid  if  any 
Injuns  come  around,  but  just  load  your  gun  and 
help  mother.  I'll  be  back  again  about  five  o'clock 
this  evening.  Good-by."  And  with  these  words, 
big,  brawny  John  Smith  walked  away  from  his 
log  hut,  his  gun  over  his  shoulder,  and  whistling 
a  merry  tune.  He  had  lately  come  over  from 
England  to  Ainerica  with  his  wife  and  four  chil- 
dren. Walter  I  the  eldest,  a  youth  seventeen  years 
of  age).  Mary.  Kate,  and  Jane. 

After  their  father  had  left,  the  young  man  took 
down  the  guns  and  cleaned  and  loaded  them,  so 
as  to  be  ready  for  any  foe  which  might  make  an 
appearance.  "The  Indians  were  rather  numerous 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  attacks  were 
often  made  by  them  upon 'the  "pale-faces,"  as 
they  called  the  whites  in  the  neighborhood. 

Everything  went  on  smoothly  till  about  twelve 
o'clock,  when  Walter,  having  gone  out  to  recon 
noitre,  fancied  he  saw  something  moving  aboin 
among  the  hru<h\v<>od.  His  brain  being  full  01 
stories  about  Indians  and  their  squabbles  witl 
the  white  men.  he  thought  he  would  go  and  see 
•what  it  was.  Scarcely  "had  he  gone  fifty  yards 


PERTH  AWBOY,  NEW  JERSEY. 

It  is  very  pleasant  here  in  the  summer-time 
and  as  we  live  almost  directly  on  the  water,  we 
have  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  bathing,  rowing 
and  sailing  that  goes  on.  I  am  twelve  years  old 


last  New- Year's,  but  think  it  delightful. 


Los  GATOS,  CALIFORNIA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.  I  go  to  school 
and  study  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geogra 
phy  and  drawing  My  brother  takes  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  I  like  to  read  the  letters  very 
much.  I  have  a  cat  and  a  pet  pigeon  :  the  pige.  .1 
will  eat  out  of  my  hands  and  play  with  me 
Good-by.  EDITH  S. 

YARMOUTH,  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  threi 
years.  Although  I  have  taken  it  so  long.  I  have 
only  written  once.  I  think  it  is  just  a  lovely  pa 
per  and  look  every  week  for  it.  I  read  tha 
piece  in  it  about  General  Muff,  and  it  seemed  sc 
funny  that  I  should  have  a  cat  named  Muff, 
think  she  is  the  best  cat  I  ever  saw.  She  wll 
beg  whenever  she  wants  anything,  and  hardly 
ever  has  to  be  told  to.  She  is  a  dark  Maltese 
and  is  considered  very  handsome,  and  she  is  si 


articular  that  she  will  not  sleep  on  the  floor,  but 
ets  up  on  a  chair.  We  are  all  very  fond  of  hrr. 
nd  would  not  part  with  her  for  a  good  deal. 
Ve  have  a  strawberry  garden,  and  get  quito 
arge  strawberries  off  of  it.  The  other  day  we 
•ot  one  that  weighed  an  ounce,  and  it  measured 
ixand  a  half  inches.  We  have  great  fun  here  in 
olidays.  We  go  in  bathing  nearly  every  day, 
,nd  I  can  almost  swim.  DORA  V.  T.  T. 


CLABKSrlLLII,  IOWA. 

I  like  Mrs.  Lillie's  stories  very  much.  I  am 
leven  years  old.  I  go  to  school,  and  study  read- 
ng,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and 
'rammar.  I  take  music  lessons  on  a  piano,  and 
ike  them  very  much.  My  brother  gave  me  HAR- 

ER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  a  Christmas  present. 

CORA  M. 

Lorraine  H.  lie  I.. :  The  little  story  wns  in  pen- 
il,  and  written  on  both  sides  of  the  paper,  so  it 
^ould  not  even  be  considered.  Please  write  on 
me  side  only,  and  use  ink,  not  pale,  but  good 
ulack  ink.— To  all  the  boys :  My  little  fellows,  you 
must  wake  up;  the  girls  are  surpassing  you.  Will 
you  not  send  me  so  many  letters  that  I  can  some 
week  fill  two-thirds  of  the  Post-office  Box.  for  p. 
change,  with  letters  from  the  boys  ?  Iknowhow 
>usy  you  are  out-of-doors,  but  still  I  do  not  like 
to  be  neglected  altogether. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  1. 

CHARADES. 

1  _In  hope  of  my  first  being  caugjit  by  my 
second,  I  sat  down  beside  a  brook,  when,  presto  : 
as  I  looked  quickly  down,  my  first  had  gone  off 
with  my  whole. 

2._My  first  brings  joy  to  all  around, 

My  second  may  bring  sorrow, 
My  whole  but  once  a  year  is  found. 
And  may  be  yours  to-morrow. 

3.— My  first  is  formal,  my  second  is  a  flower, 
and  my  whole  is  a  flower  beloved  by  the  poets. 
Lou  TENNANT. 


No.  2. 

CONUNDRUM. 

Ever  eating,  ever  cloying. 
Never  finding  full  repast ; 

All  devouring,  all  destroying. 
Till  it  eats  the  world  at  last. 

J.  GUS  BOLANDER,  JUN. 


No.  3. 

ENIGMAS. 

1  —My  first  is  in  rat.  but  not  in  mouse. 
My  second  is  in  door,  but  not  in  house. 
My  third  is  in  hill,  but  not  in  dale. 
My  fourth  is  in  rain,  but  not  in  hail. 
My  fifth  is  in  ocean,  but  not  in  sea. 
My  sixth  is  in  nest,  but  not  in  tree. 
Mv  seventh  is  in  date,  but  not  in  palm. 
My  eighth  is  in  danger,  also  in  harm. 
Mv  ninth  is  in  channel,  not  in  shallow. 
My  tenth  is  in  kite,  but  not  in  string. 
My  eleventh  is  in  signet,  but  not  in  ring. 
My  whole  is  a  famous  summer  resort, 
Where  deer  are  shot  and  trout  are  caught. 
B.  S.  GIBSON,  JUN. 

3._My  first  is  in  shot. 
My  second  is  in  Lucy. 
My  third  is  in  Cora. 
My  fourth  is  in  'Tilda. 
My  fifth  is  in  cat. 

My  -whole  i's  a  great  writer,  both  in  poetry 
and  prose.          DORA. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  353. 
vi       -RAC  CAT  PIN 

GEM  TEA  NAN 

No.8.- 

PAL 

PALL 

P  A  L  L  A 

PALLAS 

Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Lou  L.  Tennant.  Anna  Boone.  H.  M.  Roches- 
ter Maggie  Brown.  E.  L.  Whittemore.  Odell  f'y- 
clone,  Jay  Aifch,  Emma  L.  Muller.  Robert  H  Mul- 
ler  J  Gus  Bolander.  Jun..  Grace  C.  Hayes.  Sarah 
Chapman  Hill,  Eleanor  Gibson,  Edith  Gibson.  B. 
S.  Gibson,  Jun..  C.  H.  Furstenberg.  Arthur  K.  hu- 
lin"  J  Henrv  Street.  Augusta.  J.  M.  tmnck.  Li 
lie'v.  Ayer, 'Louis  Winfield.  G.  E.  Watts.  Stella 
Sisson.  Harry  Howard  Hemstreet.  Mabel  Morton, 
John  Heins,  Rebekah  Schmidt,  and  Reuben  Hahn. 


[For  EXCHANGES,  see  2*1  and  3d  pages  of  cover.] 
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with  a  vague  idea  of  starting  any  rats  or  mice  which  might  lurk 
there.  There  was  indeed  a  mouse's  iiest  ill  the  grain,  anil  my 
hand  came  into  contact  with  some  of  its  inmates.  I  withdrew 
it  with  great  celerity.  As  I  did  so,  the  mother  mouse  appealed 
on  top  of  the  grain,  running  for  dear  life.  A  little  mouse  fol- 
lowed her,  and  catching  on  to  its  mother's  lung  tail,  clung  to 
it  with  a  grip  like  death.  A  second  mouse  followed  his  bro- 
ther, and  caught  on  to  his  tail  just  as  the  lirst  one  had  caught 
on  to  his  mother's;  a  third  one  followed,  and  did  the  same;  and 
before  the  mother  in  her  wild  flight  had  reached  the  rope  by 
which  the  hammock  was  suspended,  a  fourth  little  one  was 
clinging  to  the  tail  of  the  third. 

"  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  mother  mouse,  with  four  little 
ones,  each  hanging  to  the  tail  of  the  one  in  front  of  him,  ran 
nimbly  up  the  suspension  rope  of  the  hammock,  made  her  way 
on  the  face  of  a  beam  to  the  side  wall  of  the  barn,  and  dis- 
appeared from  view,  leaving  me  overcome  with  wonder  and 
admiration. 

"Now,"  asked  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  conclusion,  "  was  this  instinct 
on  the  part  of  the  little  mice?  Would  all  mice  have  done  in 
just  this  same  way?  Or  was  this  an  uncommonly  smart  family 
of  mice,  with  an  uncommonly  smart  mother?" 


I 


A    STRONG    SENSE    OF    DUTY. 

Helen  is  devoted  to  her  flowers,  and  as  her  mother  has  told  her 
that  they  must  be  watered  twice  every  day,  she  obeys  strictly. 

'  V'lnnna  is  out  this  morning*  detained  by  a  shower.) 


WAS  IT  INSTINCT? 

i   WESTERN  lawyer,  whom  we  will  call  Mr.  Lawrence,  receiit- 
J\_  ly  related  the  following,  which  is  true  in  every  particular: 

-  I  rode  lately  some  thirty  or  forty  miles  out  of  the  city  with  my 

friend  Mr.  G in   order  to 

help  him  in  opening  his  sum- 
mer cottage,  which  had  been 
closed  during  the  winter.  We 
had  a  delightful  drive,  and 
found  things  looking  all  right 
about  the  cottage.  Mr.  G — 
unlocked  the  door  of  the  barn, 
and  led  his  horse  in  to  stable 
him  while  we  should  examine 
the  premises  more  fully.  On 
closing  the  barn  the  fall  be- 
fore he  had  placed  a  quantity 
of  oats  in  a  hammock  sus- 
pended from  the  beams  which 
supported  the  floor  above. 

" '  You     know,'     said     Mr. 

G ,  '  that   rats   and    mice 

won't  get  into  grain  which  is 
kept  in  this  way.'  He  took  a 
small  measure,  and  dipped  his 
hand  into  the  hammock  of 
oats.  '  Good  gracious !'  he  cried. 
'  Don't  you  ever  believe  that 
story  again.  The  inside  of  this 
heap  of  oats  is  entirely  eaten 
out.  I  shall  have  to  go  over 
to  my  neighbor's  and  borrow 
.some  feed  for  my  horse.' 

"He  started  at  once  to 'ne- 
gotiate the  loan,'  and  I  idly 
thrust  my  hand  into  the  heap 
•of  grain  lying  in  the  hammock, 


MABEL  DINES  OUT  ALONE. 

BY  MARY  E.  VANDYKE. 
(Previous  instructions  from  Mamma.) 

MADE  her  stand  beside  me,  my  bonnie  little  girl ; 

I  arranged  each  dainty  ruffle,  and  smoothed  each  sunny  curl. 
"Now,  baby,  you'll  be  careful  in  all  you  do  and  say; 
You  will  not  trouble  Auntie  while  dining  there  to-day. 
You'll  take  your  place  in  quiet,  nor  ask  for  anything, 
But  eat  what  Uncle  gives  you,  or  what  the  waiters  bring. 
You  won't  take  too  much  pudding  when  there's  no  Mamma  to 

check ; 
And  when  it  conies  to  sweetmeats,  you'll  scarcely  taste  a  speck." 

(Result,  as  described  by  Auntie.) 

The  feast  was  rich  and  splendid,  the  board  held  flowerets  rare, 
But  yet  my  rose-bud  tender  was  the  sweetest  blossom  there. 
Her    eyes    were    bright    as    diamonds,    her    speech    a    birdie's 

song; 
She   was   frugal   as   a  hermit,  lest    she   might   eat    something 

wrong. 

When  asked  to  take  some  pudding,  she  answered  at  her  ease; 
When  questioned  as  to  ice-cream,  said,  "  A  little,  if  you  please." 
Alas  that  such  behavior  should  end  in  utter  wreck! 
The  sweetmeats  come;   the  little  tongue  lisps,  "Thankth;  I'll 

take  a  peck." 


INDIGNANT  CHICKS.   "THE  IDEA  OF  THAT  IMPUDENT  THING  PUTTING  ON  SUCH  AIRS  IN  FRONT  OF  OUR 
HOUSE,  AND  WE  DIItKCT  DESCENDANTS  OF  THE  OLD  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  FOLKS!" 
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HARNEY    MAY    CORDUA,   SECOND    UNITED    STATES    CAVALRY. 


THE  YOUNGEST  SOLDIER 
IN  THE  ARMY. 

BY  GENERAL  TF  RODENBOFGH, 
U.S.A. 

HA RNEY  MAY  COR- 
DUA was  born  De- 
cember 24,  1882,  at  Lare- 
do, Texas,  and  is  therefore 
about  three  years  and 
eight  mouths  old  (Oct<  ii»T 
1,1885).  His  father,  R.  F. 
Cordua,  now  of  Galves- 
ton,  Texas,  was  formerly 
a  soldier,  and  served  from 
March  30,  1852,  to  April 
25,  1862,  in  the  Second 
United  States  Dragoons, 
in  Company  A,  most  of 
the  time  as  a  sergeant. 
He  took  part  in  many 
weary  marches  and  many 
desperate  and  bloody  en- 
counters with  the  Ind- 
ians, and  proved  himself 
a  good  soldier. 

Although  no  longer  a 
soldier,  he  often  thought 
of  his  old  regiment  and 
its  gallant  record,  and 
when,  twenty  years  after 
his  discharge  from  the 
army,  a  son  was  born  to 
him.  the  old  sergeant  de- 
termined to  dedicate  his 
boy,  in  name  at  least,  to 
his  old  regiment,  then 
stationed  two  thousaiid 
miles  away,  in  Montana. 
The  little  fellow  was 
christened  after  two  of 
the  most  distinguished 
officers  of  the  Second 
Dragoons,  and,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  father,  was 
duly  assigned  as  a  recruit 
to  the  sergeant's  old  com- 
pany, as  the  correspond- 
ence given  on  Page  694 
will  show. 
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"HKAD-<jrARTERS    SEfOND    I'NITKD    STATES    CAVALRY, 

FORT  CUSTFR,  M.  T.,  January  1,  1883. 

"SIR,—  Voiir  letter  of  December  28.  1882,  received.  We 
have  taken  up  mimllirially)  Recruit  Harney  May  Cordua, 
and  assigned  him  to  Troop  A,  Second  Cavalry. 

"  I  congratulate  you  in  the  renewal  cf  your  younger 
,l.i  \  s  in  the  person  of  your  boy. 

""Hoping  you  will  ever  keep  alive  your  feeling  for 
HIP  regiment,  I  am.  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 

servant, 

"CHARLES  F.  ROE,  Adjutant  Second  Cavalry. 

(Copy  of  Order  of  Assignment.} 
"  HEAD-QUARTERS  SECOND  U.MTKH  STATES  CAVALRY, 

FrfttT  CrSTER,  M.  T.,  January  1,  1883. 
0,;/,r  .V-..  •-'. 

••  Unassigned  Recruit  Harney  May  Cordua  having  been 
ivpc.rted  by  letter  to  these  head-quarters,  is  hereby  assign- 
ed to  Troop  A. 

"  By  order  of  Colonel  J.  P.  HATCH,  commanding 

the  regiment. 
"CHARLES  F.  ROE,  First  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant." 

Thus  our  young  hero  was  officially  adopted  as  the 
"child  of  the  regiment."  In  the  following  June,  Har- 
nt-y  May  was  presented  with  a  beautiful  cup  of  solid  sil- 
ver, made  by  Tiffany,  and  bearing  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, "Harney  May  Cordua,  from  the  Officers  of  the 
Second  United  States  Cavalry."  This  was  acknowledged 
by  his  father  in  a  letter  from  which  we  make  an  ex- 
tract : 

"The  undersigned  hereby  acknowledges,  with  feelings 
of  sincere  pride,  the  honor  conferred  upon  him  by  the  of- 
ficers of  his  beloved  old  regiment.  The  recipient  has  ever 
had  the  welfare  of  the  command  at  heart, been  truly  proud 
of  his  association  with  the  same,  and  remembers  with  un- 
alloyed affection  the  brave  officers  under  whom  he  had 
the  honor  to  serve.  He  returns  sincere  thanks  to  the 
donors  for  their  kind  and  handsome  souvenir,  and  assures 
them  that  it  will  be  truly  cherished  by, 

"Yours  to  command,  R.  F.  CORDUA." 

Perhaps  a  short  account  of  the  regiment  which  bears 
upon  its  rolls  the  name  of  so  young  a  recruit  may  be  in- 
teresting. It  was  organized  in  1836  for  service  in  Florida 
against  the  Seminole  Indians,  of  whom  Osceola  was  one 
of  the  greatest  chieftains.  There  the  duty  was  very  hard, 
dangerous,  and  unhealthy.  The  soldiers  had  to  hunt  the 
Indians  in  dense  thickets  and  swamps  almost  impassable; 
part  of  the  time  they  were  on  horseback,  and  again  they 
pursued  the  Indians  in  canoes,  or  followed  them  on  foot 
through  the  undergrowth  called  "saw-grass"  (sharp  green 
blades  which  cut  their  clothes  to  shreds).  The  Indians 
fought  the  troops  for  several  years,  and  were  only  driven 
out  after  hundreds  of  brave  soldiers  had  been  killed,  or 
had  died  from  the  effects  of  exposure. 

When  the  Mexican  war  opened,  the  regiment  was  the 
first  cavalry  regiment  to  cross  the  Rio  Grande  (or  Grand 
River)  into  Mexico  with  General  Taylor  (whose  soldiers 
called  him  "Old  Zach") ;  it  bore  a  glorious  part  in  all 
the  battles  which  followed,  and  escorted  General  Scott 
when  he  took  possession  of  the  ancient  City  of  Mexico  at 
the  bead  of  the  United  States  forces  in  1847.  One  of  the 
most  gallant  deeds  during  that  war  was  Captain  May's 
charge  at  the  head  of  a  squadron  of  the  regiment  upon  a 
Mexican  battery  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma;  not  only  the 
guns,  but  a  Mexican  general,  La  Vega,  were  captured  by 
the  American  dragoons.  Captain  May  was  a  very  hand- 
some man,  and  a  magnificent  horseman,  and  for  a  long 
while  his  name  was  famous.  It  was  this  officer  who 
commanded  Sergeant  Cordua's  company,  and  whose  name 
now  belongs  to  young  Harney  May. 


From  Mexico  the  regiment  found  its  way  to  California, 
Texas,  Kansas,  and  Utah.  In  1856  it  made  a  terrible 
march  in  winter-time  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake  to  watch  the  Mormons,  who 
had  defied  the  authority  of  the  United  States.  Many  sol- 
diers and  thousands  of  animals  perished  from  cold  and 
hunger.  Upon  getting  up  one  morning  to  march  it 
was  found  that  five  hundred  horses,  mules,  and  cattle 
(carried  along  for  food)  had  perished  during  the  night. 
This  camp  was  ever  after  known  as  the  "Camp  of 
Death." 

When  the  "Great  Rebellion"  of  1861-65  broke  out,  the 
Second  Dragoons  were  brought  to  Washington,  and 
sent  to  Virginia,  where  they  took  part  in  many  battles, 
and  kept  bright  the  glorious  reputation  for  courage,  abil- 
ity, and  fidelity  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  which  they  had 
long  before  earned.  After  the  great  conflict  between  the 
North  and  the  South — which,  let  us  hope,  may  never  be 
repeated — the  regiment,  now  known  as  the  Second  Caval- 
ry, was  again  sent  out  upon  the  great  plains,  and,  after 
years  of  hard  service  against  the  Indians,  crossed  the 
Rocky  Mountains  about  two  years  since,  and  is  now  ser- 
ving on  the  Pacific  coast. 

If  our  hero,  whose  portrait  heads  this  account,  is  the 
youngest  soldier  in  the  army,  General  Harney,  whose 
name  he  bears,  is  the  oldest.  This  officer  is  now  eighty- 
six  years  of  age,  but  still  very  active.  General  Harney 
entered  the  service  in  1818,  and  his  name  has  been  borne 
on  the  army  register  for  sixty-eight  years.  He  joined 
the  regiment  in  Florida,  and  became  its  Colonel  in  1846. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  size  and  strength,  and  in  his 
younger  days  was  noted  for  his  athletic  powers.  He  was 
a  noted  runner,  and  for  that  reason,  and  on  account  of 
his  great  strength,  was  much  respected  and  feared  by  the 
Indians. 

It  is  related  that  upon  one  occasion,  at  Fort  Winne- 
bago,  in  1830,  the  Fox  River  was  frozen  over,  and  the 
garrison  improved  the  opportunity  to  have  winter  games. 
An  Indian  was  confined  at  the  fort  for  some  offence,  for 
which  the  penalty  was  a  flogging.  Harney,  then  a  Cap- 
tain, concluded  to  give  the  Indian,  who  was  very  fleet,  a 
chance  in  a  race  on  the  ice;  told  him  he  would  give  him 
a  hundred  yards  the  start,  and  in  case  he  (the  Indian) 
reached  a  certain  point  first,  he  would  be  excused  from 
punishment. 

Both  men  wore  moccasins,  and  both  were  stripped  and 
belted  for  the  race,  Harney  carrying  a  cowhide  whip. 
Both  started  at  the  word,  and  Harney  was  rapidly  gain- 
ing on  the  Indian,  when  the  cunning  savage  darted  to 
the  right,  toward  a  spot  where  the  ice  was  thin.  Being 
light  in  weight,  the  Indian  passed  the  spot  safely,  but 
Harney  went  through  into  the  water.  Being  a  good 
swimmer,  he  soon  crawled  out,  and  hurried  to  his  quar- 
ters, very  angry,  very  wet,  and  covered  with  icicles.  The 
Indian  did  not  return,  having  earned  his  freedom  by  cun- 
ning if  not  by  fleetness  of  foot. 

General  Harney  won  great  distinction  in  Mexico,  and 
his  charge  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  Cerro  Gordo,  April 
17,  1847,  at  the  head  of  his  brigade,  causing  the  Mexican 
General  Santa  Anna  to  retreat  with  his  troops  in  great 
disorder,  is  one  of  the  bravest  things  recorded  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States. 

So  our  young  readers  will  see  that  Harney  May  is  rich 
in  godfathers.  There  are  forty  officers  in  the  regiment 
which  has  adopted  him,  and  each  officer  is  one  of  his  god- 
fathers. His  welfare  will  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  regiment  as  well  as  to  the  officers.  '  More 
than  eight  hundred  men  will  therefore  watch  the  boy's 
growth,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  he  may  become  a  cadet  at  West  Point,  and 
after  many  years  of  honorable  service  he  maj»r  rise  to 
command  the  famous  corps  in  which  he  has  just  been 
enrolled. 
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rpHERE  were  a  Fiddler,  a  Tinker,  and  a  Shoemaker  jog- 
J.  ging  along  the  road. 

The  Fiddler  was  as  merry  a  little  toad  as  ever  you  could 
wish  to  see;  as  for  the  Tinker  and  the  Shoemaker,  why, 
they  were  as  sour  as  bad  beer.  By-and  by  they  came  to 
a  cross-road,  and  there  sat  an  old  body  begging. 

"Give  a  poor  old  woman  a  penny  or  two — do,  now," 
she  says. 

"Pooh  !"  replies  the  Tinker  and  the  Shoemaker,  and  off 
they  walked,  with  their  noses  in  the  air  as  though  they 
were  hunting  for  flies  up  yonder. 

As  for  the  Fiddler,  he  had  another  kind  of  a  heart  under 
his  jacket;  so  he  gave  the  old  woman  all  that  he  had. 
which  was  only  two  pennies. 

"A  cake  for  a  pie,"  said  the  old  woman.  And  what 
would  the  Fiddler  like  to  have  in  the  way  of  a  wish?  for 
all  that  he  had  to  do  was  to  ask,  and  it  should  be  granted. 

Oh.  there  was  little  that  the  Fiddler  had  to  wish  for;  but 
since  they  were  in  the  way  of  it,  he  would  like  to  have  it 
for  a  wish  that  whenever  he  would  say  "  Rub-a-dub-dub!" 
this  staff  in  his  hand  would  up  and  fight  for  him,  and  all 
that  he  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  sit  and  look  on. 

After  that  they  said  "  Good-morning,"  and  the  one  went 
one  way  and  the  other  the  other.  Then  the  three  com- 
panions plodded  along  together  until,  by-and-by,  night 
came,  and  there  they  were  in  a  deep  forest.  After  a  while 
they  saw  a  light,  so  they  jogged  along  more  rapidly,  and 
presently  came  to  the  house. 

Rap!  tap!  tap!  They  knocked  at  the  door,  but  nobody 
came;  so  they  opened  it  for  themselves  and  walked  in. 
No,  there  was  no  one  at  home,  but  there  was  a  table  spread 
with  a  smoking  hot  supper,  and  places  for  three.  Down 
they  sat  without  waiting  for  bidding,  for  their  hunger  was 
as  sharp  as  vinegar. 

Well,  they  ate  and  they  ate  and  they  ate,  until  they 
could  eat  no  more,  and  then  they  turned  around  and 
toasted  their  toes  at  the  warm  fire.  That  was  all  very 
well  and  good ;  but  by-and-by  all  the  wood  was  burned, 
and  then  who  was  to  go  out  into  the  dark  forest  and  fetch 
another  armful  ? 

"Not  I,"  says  the  Tinker. 

"  Not  I,"  says  the  Shoemaker. 

And  so  it  fell  to  the  Fiddler,  and  off  he  went. 


But  many  a  one  spills  the  milk  mug  to  save  the  water 
jug,  and  so  it  was  with  the  Tinker  and  the  Shoemaker; 
for,  while  they  sat  warming  their  shins  at  the  fire  and 
rubbing  their  hands  over  their  knees,  in  walks  an  ugly  lit- 
tle Troll  no  taller  than  a  yardstick,  with  a  head  as  big  as 
a  cabbage  and  a  good  stout  cudgel  twice  as  long  as  him- 
self in  his  hand. 

"  I  want  something  to  eat,"  says  he. 

"You'll  get  nothing  here,"  say  the  Tinker  and  the  Shoe- 
maker. 

"That  we'll  see,"  says  the  Manikin;  whereupon  he 
snatched  up  his  club,  and,  without  more  ado,  fell  upon  the 
Tinker  and  the  Shoemaker  and  began  heating  them  with 
all  his  might  and  main,  and  never  stopped  until  he  was 
too  tired  to  drub  them  any  more;  then  he  went  away 
whither  he  had  come,  and  all  that  the  two  fellows  could 
do  was  to  rub  the  places  that  smarted  the  most. 

By-and-by  in  came  the  Fiddler  with  his  armful  of  wood, 
but  never  a  word  did  the  Tinker  and  the  Shoemaker  say, 
for  they  had  no  notion  of  telling  how  such  a  little  Mani- 
kin had  dusted  the  coats  of  two  great  hulking  fellows  like 
themselves;  only  the  next  day  they  were  for  staying 
where  they  were,  for  their  bones  were  too  sore  to  be  jog- 
ging just  then,  I  can  tell  you ! 

Well,  that  suited  the  Fiddler  well  enough,  and  so  they 
lolled  around  the  house  all  day,  for  they  found  all  that 
they  wanted  to  eat  in  the  cupboards. 

After  supper  there  was  more  wood  to  be  brought  in  from 
the  forest,  and  this  time  it  was  the  Tinker  and  the  Shoe- 
maker who  went  to  fetch  it,  for  they  had  settled  it  between 
them  that  the  Fiddler  was  to  have  a  taste  of  the  same  broth 
that  they  had  supped. 

Sure  enough,  by-and-by  in  comes  the  ugly  little  Troll 
with  the  great  long  cudgel. 

"  I  want  something  to  eat,"  says  he. 

"  There  it  is,  brother,  "says  the  Fiddler;  "helpyourself." 

"It  is  you  who  shall  wait  on  me,"  says  the  ugly  little 
Troll. 

"  I  shall  not,"  says  the  Fiddler. 

"That  we  will  see,"  says  the  Manikin,  and  he  gripped 
liis  cudgel. 

"  Hi!"  says  the  Fiddler;  "and  is  that  the  game  you  are 
playing?"  Then,  "Rub-a-dub-dub!"  says  he. 
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Pop !  Up  jumps  his  staff  from  the  corner  where  he  had 
stood  it,  and  then  you  should  have  seen  the  dust  ily! 
This  time  it  was  the  Manikin  who  hopped  over  the 
•  •hairs,  and  begged  and  bawled  for  mercy.  As  for  the  Fid- 
dler, he  stood  by  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  whis- 
tled. By-aiid-by  the  Manikin  found  the  door,  and  out  he 
jumped,  with  the  Fiddler  at  his  heels.  But  the  Fiddler 
was  not  quick  enough,  for  before  he  could  catch  the  little 
Troll  he  popped  into  a  great  hole  in  the 
ground,  like  a  frog  into  a  well,  and  there 
was  an  end  to  that  business. 

After  a  while  the  Tinker  and  the  Shoe- 
maker came  back  from  the  forest  with 
their  load  of  wood,  and  then  how  the 
Fiddler  did  laugh  at  them  I  for  he  saw 
very  well  how  the  land  lay.  As  for 
him,  he  was  all  for  following  the  little 
Manikin  into  the  hole  in  the  ground;  so 
they  hunted  here  and  they  hunted  there, 
until  they  found  a  great  basket  and  a 
rope,  and  then  the  Tinker  and  the  Shoe- 
maker lowered  the  Fiddler  and  his  staff 
down  into  the  pit. 

The  first  body  whom  he  saw  was  a 
Princess  as  pretty  as  a  ripe  apple,  but 
looking,  oh !  so  sad  at  being  in  such  a 
place.  The  next  he  saw  was  the  ugly 
little  Troll,  who  sat  in  the  corner  and 
growled  like  our  house  dog  when  the  cat 
comes  near  him. 

"So!"  says  the  Fiddler;  "there  you 
are,  are  you  ?  Then  it  is  '  Kub-a-dub- 
dub!'  again."  And  this  time  before  the 
drubbing  was  stopped  it  was  all  over 
with  the  Troll. 

And  then  who  was  glad  but  the  pretty 
Princess  ?  She  flung  her  arms  around 
the  merry  little  Fiddler's  neck  and  gave 
him  a  right  good  smacking  kiss  or  two; 
and  that  paid  a  part  of  the  score,  I  can 
tell  you.  Then  they  sat  down,  and  the 


pretty  Princess  told  him  all  about  how  the 
Troll  had  carried  her  off  a  year  and  more 
ago,  and  had  kept  her  in  this  place  ever 
since.  After  that  she  took  a  pure  gold 
ring  off  of  her  finger  and  broke  it  in  two; 
half  of  it  was  for  the  Fiddler  and  half  of 
it  was  for  her;  for  they  were  sweethearts 
now,  and  that  was  to  be  a  love-token. 

Then  the  Fiddler  put  the  Princess  into 
the  basket,  and  the  two  fellows  above 
hauled  her  up.  By-and-by  down  comes 
the  basket  again,  and  it  is  the  Fiddler's 
turn.  "See,  now,"  says  he;  "suppose 
that  they  are  up  to  some  of  their  tricks;" 
so  he  tumbled  a  great  stone  into  the  bas- 
ket iii  the  place  of  himself.  Sure  enough, 
when  the  basket  was  about  half-way  up 
to  the  ground,  down  it  came  tumbling,  for 
the  rogues  above  had  cut  the  rope,  and  if 
the  Fiddler  had  been  there  in  the  place  of 
the  stone,  it  would  have  been  all  over 
with  him. 

Then  the  Tinker  and  the  Shoemaker  told 
the  poor  Princess  that  if  she  did  not  prom- 
ise to  tell  everybody  that  they  were  the 
lads  who  had  saved  her  from  the  ugly  lit- 
tle Troll,  they  would  make  an  end  of  her 
there  and  then,  and  that  was  the  long  and 
the  short  of  it.     So  there  was  nothing  for 
the  Princess  to  do  but  to  promise.      Then 
away  they  jogged,  as  little  was  to  be  gain- 
ed by  staying  there  for  a  longer  time. 
But  if  anybody  was  ever  down  in  the  dumps,  the  Fid- 
dler was  the  fellow.     After  a  time  he  saw  a  pretty  little 
fiddle  that  hung  back  of  the  cupboard.      "Aha !"  says  he, 
"there  is  some  butter  to  the  crust,  after  all;  and  now  we 
will  just  have  a  bit  of  a  jig  to  cheer  us  up  a  little."     So 
down  he  sat,  and  began  to  play.     And  then  what  do  you 
think  happened  ?     Up  popped  a  little  fellow  no  higher 
than  your  knee,  and  as  black  as  your  hat. 


'RUB-A-DUB-DUB!1    SAYS    THE    FIDDLER" 
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"What  do  you  want,  master  ?"  said  he. 

"So !"  said  the  Fiddler;  "and  is  that  the  tune  we  play  ? 
Well,  I  should  like  to  get  out  of  this,  that  I  should." 

No  sooner  said  than  done;  for  he  had  hardly  time  to 
pick  up  his  staff  and  tuck  the  fiddle  under  his  arm,  when 
—whisk!  lie  was  up  above  as  quick  as  a  wink. 

"Hi!"  said  he;  "but  this  is  a  pretty 
fiddle  to  own,  and  no  mistake !"  And  off 
he  went,  right  foot  foremost,  to  follow 
his  nose  and  see  where  it  led  him. 

After  a  while  he  came  to  the  town 
where  the  King  lived,  and  there  was  a 
great  buzzing  and  gossip.  And  this  was 
why :  all  the  folks  were  talking  about 
how  the  Tinker  and  the  Shoemaker  had 
brought  back  the  Princess  from  the  ugly 
little  Troll,  and  how  the  King  had  prom- 
ised that  whoever  did  that  was  to  have 
her  for  his  wife,  and  half  of  the  kingdom 
to  boot.  But  the  Princess  did  nothing 
but  sit  and  cry  and  cry.  As  for  marry- 
ing, she  vowed  and  declared  that  she 
would  not  do  that  till  she  had  a  pair  of 
slippers  of  pure  gold,  and  a  real  diamond 
buckle  on  each  slipper;  and  nobody  in 
all  of  the  town  was  able  to  make  the  kind 
that  she  wanted. 

"So!"  said  the  Fiddler;  "that  is  the 
way  that  the  wind  lies,  is  it  ?" 

So  out  he  went  to  a  shoemaker's  shop. 
"Will  you  take  a  journeyman  shoemak- 
er ?"  said  he. 

"  What  can  you  do  ?"  asked  the  master 
shoemaker. 

"  I  can  make  a  pair  of  slippers  such  as 
the  Princess  wants,  only  I  must  have  a 
room  all  to  myself  to  make  them  in," 
says  the  Fiddler. 


That  was  a  tune  that  tickled  the  shoe- 
maker's ears,  I  can  tell  you.  He  was 
wanting  just  such  a  journeyman  as  that; 
and  so  the  bargain  was  closed,  and  that 
settled  the  business. 

As  soon  as  the  Fiddler  was  alone  he 
drew  out  his  fiddle  and  began  to  play  a  bit 
nt'  a  jig,  and  there  stood  the  little  black 
fellow,  just  as  he  had  done  before. 
"What  do  you  want  ?"  says  he. 
Why,  the   Fiddler  was  wanting  such 
and  such  a  kind  of  golden  slippers,  but 
he  only  wanted  one  buckle  to  them,  and 
that  must  be  made  of  real  diamonds. 

Oh !  that  was  an  easy  thing  to  have ;  and 
there  they  were,  just  as  the  Fiddler  had 
ordered. 

"But  there  is  only  one  buckle,"  says 
the  shoemaker. 

"  Tut !"  says  the  Fiddler ;  ' '  turn  no  hairs 
gray  for  that,  brother.  Just  tell  the  Prin- 
cess that  the  Fiddler  has  the  other,  and 
matters  will  be  as  smooth  as  cream." 

Well,  the  shoemaker  did  as  the  Fiddler 
said,  and  you  may  guess  how  the  Princess 
opened  her  pretty  eyes  when  she  heard 
that  her  sweetheart  was  thereabouts.  No- 
thing would  suit  her  but  that  she  must 
see  that  journeyman  shoemaker.  But 
when  they  sent  to  fetch  him,  he  was  gone. 
And  now  would  she  choose  either  the 
Tinker  or  the  Shoemaker  ?  That  was 
what  they  wanted  to  know. 

Well,  there  was  nothing  left  for  the 
Princess  but  to  say  "Yes,"  for  she  felt, 
sure  that  the  Fiddler  would  be  on  hand  at  the  right  time. 
So  the  next  day  was  fixed  for  the  choosing,  at  which  the 
King  was  glad  enough,  for  he  had  little  or  no  peace  of 
his  life  with  all  this  pestering  and  talking. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Fiddler  heard  of  that.     So 
off  he  went  and  played  a  turn  or  two  on  his  fiddle. 


•WHAT    DO    YOU    WANT.   MASTER?" 


,  ,, 
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"And  what  do  you  want  now  ?"  says  the  little  Manikin. 

Why,  this  time  the  Fiddler  was  wanting  a  splendid  suit 
of  clothes  for  himself,  all  of  silver  and  gold.  Besides  that, 
IK-  wanted  a  hat  with  a  great  feather  in  it,  and  a  fine  milk- 
white  horse. 

Oh,  well,  he  could  have  those  things  easily  enough ;  and 
there  they  were.  So  the  Fiddler  dressed  himself  in  his 
line  clothes,  and  mounted  upon  his  great  milk-white  horse, 
and  set  off  for  the  King's  house,  with  his  staff  across  the 
.saddle  in  front  of  him.  Up  he  rode  to  the  castle,  and 
u  hen  he  knocked  at  the  door  they  did  not  keep  him  wait- 
ing King  out  in  the  cold,  I  can  tell  you. 

There  they  all  sat  at  dinner,  the  Tinker  on  one  side  of 
the  Princess  and  the  Shoemaker  on  the  other.  But  when 
they  saw  the  Fiddler  in  his  grand  clothes  they  thought 
that  he  was  some  great  nobleman  for  sure  and  certain,  for 
neither  the  Princess  nor  the  two  rogues  knew  who  he 
was.  The  folks  squeezed  together  along  the  bench,  and 
made  n«  mi  for  him.  So  he  leaned  his  staff  in  the  corner, 
and  down  he  sat,  just  across  the  table  from  the  Princess. 

By-and-by  he  asked  the  Princess  if  she  would  drink  a 
glass  of  red  wine  with  him. 

Yes.  the  Princess  would  do  that. 

So  the  Fiddler  drank,  and  then  what  did  he  do  but  drop 
his  half  of  the  ring  that  the  Princess  had  given  him  into 
the  cup  before  he  passed  it  across  to  her. 

Then  when  the  Princess  drank,  something  bobbed 
against  her  lips,  and  when  she  came  to  look,  lo  and  be- 
hold !  there  was  the  half  of  her  ring. 

And  if  anybody  in  all  of  the  world  was  glad,  it  was  the 
Princess  at  that  very  moment.  Up  she  stood  before  them 
all.  "  There  is  my  sweetheart,"  says  she,  ''and  I  will  mar- 
ry him,  and  no  one  else." 

As  for  the  Fiddler,  he  just  said.  "  Rub-a-dub-dub!"  and 
up  jumped  the  staff,  and  began  to  thump  and  bang  the 
Tinker  and  the  Shoemaker  until  they  scampered  away  for 
dear  life,  and  there  was  an  end  of  them. 

The  King  was  ever  so  glad  to  have  the  Fiddler  for  a 
son-in-law  in  the  place  of  either  the  Tinker  or  the  Shoe- 
maker, for  he  was  a  much  better-looking  bit  of  a  lad;  be- 
sides, the  others  had  done  nothing  but  brew  trouble  and 
worriment  ever  since  thev  hud  come  into  the  house. 


THE  OLD  SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

BY  K.  W.  McALPINE. 

"VI  r  II  AT  pleasant  memories  cluster  round  these  volumes  old  and  worn, 
T  I      With  covers  smirched, and  bindings  creased,  and  pages  thumbed 

and  torn ! 

These  are  the  books  we  used  to  con,  I  and  poor  brother  Will, 
When  we  were  boys  together,  in  tiie  school-house  on  the  hill. 
Well  I  recall  the  nights  at  home,  when  side  by  side  we  sat 
Before  the  fire,  and  o'er  these  books  indulged  in  whispered  chut, 
And  how,  when   father  ehided  us  for  idling  time  away, 
Our  eyes  bent  to  the  task  as  though  they'd  never  been  astray. 
The  old-time  proverbs  scribbled  here,  the  caution  to  beware 
C'St'Ml  not  this  book,  my  honest  friend")  scrawled  roughly  here  and 

there, 

The  blurs,  the  blots,  the  luncheon  spots,  the  numberless  dog's  ears, 
The  faded  names,  the  pictures,  and,  alas!  the  stains  of  tear.-. 
All  take  me  back  in  mind  to  days  when  cloudless  was  the  skv, 
When  grief  was  so  short-lived  I  smiled  before  my  tears  were 'dry  ; 
Wln.-n,  next  to  father's  angry  frown,  I  feared  the' awful  nod 
That  doomed  me,  trembling,  to  advance  and  humbly  kiss  the  rod. 
How  bright  those  days!     Our  little  cares,  our  momentary 
And  e'en  our  pains,  evanished  with  a  burst  of  sobs  and  tears, 
And  every  joy  seemed  great  enough  to  balance  all  our   . 
What  pity  that  when  griefs  are  real,  they  can't  in-   ba  so! 

The  school-house  stands  in  ruins  now,  the  boys  have  scattered  wide; 
A  few  are  old  and  gray  like  me,  but  nearly  all  have  died  : 
And  brother  Will  is  one  of  these;  his  curly  head  was  laid 
Down  by  the  brook,  at  father's  side,  beneath  the  willow's  i-hade. 
These  books  so  quaint  and  .queer  to  you,  to  me  are  living  tiling ; 

tells  a  story  of  the  past,  and  each  a  message  bri 
Whene'er  I  sit,  at  eventide,  and  turn  their  pages  o'er, 
They  seem  to  speak  in  tones  that  thrilled  my  heart  in  <1; 
The  school-boy  of  to-day  would  laugh,  and  throw  these  old 
But,  think  you,  neighbor,  could  his  heart  consent  if  he  were  I  ? 


DR.  WARD'S  MOUNTAIN  LASSIE. 

BY  BELLE  WILLIAMS. 

"I  JR.  BURNS,  on  the  whole,  had  improved.  So  said 
^rl  Dr.  Ward,  as  he  looked  down  reflectively  upon  his 
corduroy  limiting  blouse  and  new  top-boots.  But  then 
Dr.  Ward  had  examined  his  patient  last  August,  almost  a 
year  ago,  and  that  same  verdict  had  been  the  result.  This 
had  become  the  doctor's  preliminary  duty  to  his  yearly 
"roughing"  in  the  Adirondacks. 

"  Cheer  up,  man,"  said  the  kindly  doctor,  as  he  glanced 
up  from  his  buckskin  toes  and  caught  a  look  of  despair; 
"  we'll  have  you  out  of  this  in  another  year.  This  camp 
life's  just  the  thing.  Eat  plenty,  and  don't  exert  yourself. 
Look  there,  now — call  that  pretty  ?"  he  exclaimed,  point- 
ing to  a  pair  of  guide-boats  shooting  over  the  lake.  In  a 
moment  they  drove  their  bows  into  the  sand,  lauding  the 
three  young  mariners  in  a  heap. 

"Hah!  Nell  Burns,  think  you  can  beat  us,  if  you  are 
fourteen  and  weigh  a  hundred  and  ten?"  and  fat  little 
nine-year-old  Dudley  swaggered  up  the  rustic  bark  wharf, 
quite  content  to  let  Arthur  and  Nell  reach  their  father's 
tent  first. 

"Well,  chickens,"  was  the  doctor's  greeting,  "you're 
fine  specimens  of  health.  I'll  warrant.  Hey!  my  moun- 
tain lassie ;  good  stout  muscle  there,  "  he  continued, approv- 
ingly, pinching  Nellie's  pretty  round  arm.  "Well,  I  must 
be  off  to  Paul  Smith's.  A  fifteen-mile  drive  isn't  a  matter 
of  minutes  in  these  woods,"  and  the  doctor  was  soon  pad- 
dling off  in  his  canoe  toward  the  end  of  the  lake,  where 
his  team  awaited  him. 

"Papa,  we've  been  invited,"  began  Arthur. 

"  You're  right,  we  have,"  echoed  the  "  old  man,"  as  the 
children  were  fond  of  calling  matter-of-fact  Dudley. 
' '  Sh !"  cautioned  Nellie,  foreseeing  a  tiff. 

But  Arthur,  as  usual,  was  too  sweet-tempered  to  fire  up 
on  small  provocation. 

"Yes,"  he  resumed;  "the  Misses  Dempster  are  going 
to  have  a  camp-fire  party  to-night.  They've  invited  all 
the  nice  people  from  Saranac;  but  they'll  have  a  night 
ride  of  it  home  again.  Can't  we  go  ?"  he  asked,  quickly, 
mistaking  his  father's  depressed  look  for  a  silent  refusal. 

"I  don't  care  what  you  do,"  answered  Mr.  Burns. 
"Ask  Aunt  Lot;  I'm  too  tired  to  listen  now." 

The  children  walked  slowly  over  the  grass  toward  the 
bark  kitchen,  where  Aunt  Lot  was  helping  Mary,  Vene's 
wife,  with  the  dinner. 

"No.  of  course  you  can't  go,"  she  said,  after  hearing 
their  request.  "Vene's  going  hunting  to-night  with  Miss 
Dempster's  guide,  and  there's  no  one  to  send  for  you." 

"My!"  interrupted  Nellie;  "I  think  I  can  row  half  a 
mile,"  with  an  emphatic  squeeze  round  each  little  brother. 
"I  haven't  been  in  the  mountains  two  summers  and  part  of 
a  winter  for  nothing.  What  is  there  to  be  afraid  of  on  the 
lake  ?  It's  not  like  walking  through  the  woods  at  night." 

"Goodness!  Aunt  Lot's  too  scarey,"  and  the  "old 
man"  sniffed  contemptuously.  "She's  so  little  the  boat 
hardly  wabbles  a  mite  when  she  gets  in.  Then  she's  afraid 
it  '11  tip  over  'cause  her. hair  ain't  parted  in  the  middle." 

Arthur  began  to  laugh  uproariously.  But  Aunt  Lot's 
thin  face,  grown  white  and  wizened  by  months  of  devo- 
tion to  a  sick  man's  whims,  bore  the  resigned  look  which 
meant  that  the  children  had  gained  the  day. 

Toward  sundown  that  evening  a  little  red  craft  shot  out 
into  the  lake. 

"I'll  sit  in  the  middle,"  proposed  Nell,  "and  you  two 
boys  balance  the  ends.  The  '  old  man'  can  take  one  oar, 
and  we'll  let  Art  sit  in  the  stern  and  paddle." 

Nellie  was  very  womanly,  so  womanly  that  the  sojourn- 
ers  in  the  wilderness  remarked  it — "So  careful  of  her  little 
brothers."  Miss  Dempster  had  known  Nellie's  mother 
years  ago,  and  Nellie  was  very  like  her,  she  said,  with 
those  large  pleading  gray  eyes  and  the  sweet,  firm  mouth. 
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The  boys  went  to  sister  now  with  their  joys  and  griefs, 
for  sister  always  had  a  loving  touch  and  comfort  in  store. 
In  return  the  girl  loved  these  twin  brothers  with  a  deep, 
ever-strengthening  devotion,  drawing  them  closer  day  by 
day.  They  could  be  merry  too,  and  as  they  neared  the 
neighboring  camp  their  gay  laugh  ringing  over  the  placid 
lake  heralded  their  approach. 

Miss  Sarah  came  down  to  meet  them,  while  in  the  par- 
lor tent,  on  her  rustic  lounge  upholstered  in  Turkey  red, 
lay  Miss  Dorothy,  waving  her  hand.  Miss  Dorothy  was 
an  invalid. 

On  the  platform  before  the  parlor,  which  Miss  Dorothy 
called  her  piazza,  sat  the  group  of  guests,  and  in  the  middle 
of  them  the  guide's  "beautiful  smudge"  defied  mosquitoes. 
Ransom  had  so  skilfully  sandwiched  the  chips  and  sand 
in  his  pan  that  not  the  tiniest  blaze  disturbed  the  cloud  of 
smoke.  Plentiful  weeping  and  choking  amid  conversa- 
tion testified  to  the  strength  of  his  defence  against  winged 
marauders. 

"  Now,  Sarah,"  said  Miss  Dorothy,  "  we  must  have  the 
camp  fire  lighted,  and  our  picture  will  be  complete." 

There  in  front  lay  the  marvel  of  skill.  A  number  of 
stout  logs  were  piled  up,  and  above  these,  balsam  boughs 
supported  in  the  centre  a  queen  tree,  whose  graceful  top 
surmounted  the  structure.  Slowly  the  flames  crept  out  at 
the  bottom,  mounting  higher  and  higher,  until  the  pile 
was  one  vast  conflagration. 

The  group  of  watchers,  half  reclining  in  the  weird,  un- 
canny light,  and  thrown  into  strong  relief  by  the  shadows 
of  the  forest,  seemed  like  goblins  of  another  sphere.  But 
the  spell  was  broken  by  the  merry  voices,  as  "B-i-n-g-o," 
''Old  Dog  Tray,"  and  many  a  college  glee  wound  up  in 
peals  of  very  human  laughter. 

At  last  there  came  a  lull.  But  Miss  Sarah  was  equal  to 
the  occasion : 

"Come,  Ransom,  refreshments  ready?"  she  called  out. 

"Oh  yes,  Miss  Dempster;  had  it  friz  a  spell  ago.  The 
old  skeu  gave  flue  cream  to-day." 

Good-bys  came  at  last. 

As  the  boats  departed.  Miss  Dempster  struck  up  "Scot- 
land's burning."  From  one  to  another  the  round  was 
carried,  until  "lookout!"'  "fire!  fire!"  echoed  from  all 
parts  of  the  lake.  One  by  one  the  responses  died  in  the 
distance,  fainter  and  fainter  grew  the  medley,  and  dissolved 
like  mist  into  thin  air. 

The  boys  were  too  sleepy  now  to  help  row,  but  sister 
was  able  to  manage  alone. 

"Wake  me  up  for  the  'all  hands  off,'"  was  Dudley's 
remark,  as  he  settled  himself  for  a  nap. 

"Port  ho!"  shouted  sister,  when  near  the  shore. 

Dudley  roused  up  then,  and  stood  in  the  bow  ready  to 
act  as  guide;  but  as  he  sprang,  one  tired  foot  caught  in  the 
boat's  edge,  and  a  black  little  heap  fell  to  the  sand. 

Nellie's  sigh  of  relief  upon  reaching  home  changed  to  a 
gasp  of  dismay,  for,  with  one  groan  of  pain,  the  heap  lay 
fearfully  quiet. 

"  Aunt  Lot!"  she  screamed — "  Aunt  Lot!"  and  catching 
the  lantern  from  the  edge  of  the  wharf,  flashed  it  into  the 
child's  face.  It  looked  ghastly  and  drawn  in  the  dim 
flicker,  but  a  slight  convulsive  twitch  showed  that  he  was 
not  dead. 

Quickly  she  gathered  him  up,  and  staggered  toward  the 
camp  with  her  load.  Aunt  Lot  met  her  on  the  way,  and 
her  exclamation  of  surprise  died  upon  her  lips  as  she  saw 
that  some  dreadful  accident  had  happened. 

"'Sh  !"  she  cautioned  Arthur,  sharply,  who  was  sobbing 
with  fright;  "don't  wake  your  father,"  and,  turning,  led 
the  way  to  the  boys'  tent. 

There,  as  they  tried  to  undress  the  little  fellow  his  suf- 
fering roused  him,  and  his  piteous  screams  of  appeal 
drove  the  listeners  almost  frantic  in  their  helplessness. 

"Nellie,  what  shall  we  do?"  cried  Aunt  Lot,  wringing 
her  hands  in  despair.  "His  arm  is  broken— I  can  feel 


the  sharp  end  of  the  bone  clear  through  the  flesh — and 
God  only  knows  how  else  he's  hurt." 

"  We  must  have  the  doctor,"  said  Nellie,  fiercely,  push- 
ing Arthur  aside:  "but  Vene — gone  hunting!"  and  the 
words  fell  with  a  chill  upon  their  hearts. 

The  nearest  help  was  Dr.  Ward,  at  Paul  Smith's  hotel, 
fifteen  miles  away.  The  only  men  who  could  bring  re- 
lief in  their  extremity  were  the  two  guides,  by  that  time 
roaming  the  mountains  in  search  of  deer.  They  might 
be  gone  two  days,  and  every  moment  was  fraught  with 
agony  to  that  child. 

"Aunt  Lot" — and  the  words  came  with  determination 

"I  will  bring  the  doctor.  I've  rowed  five  miles  for  fun, 
and  I  can  row  eight  miles  now;  then  there'll  be  six  miles 
to  walk:  you  know  it's  a  mile  shorter  by  the  lake  and 
'carry.'  If  I  can  only  keep  the  trail!  But,  oh  dear!  it 
will  take  so  long;  Vene  can't  do  it  in  less  than  four 
hours.  Aunt  Lot,  don't  let  Dudley  die  before  I  get  back. 
Give  him  brandy,  and  hold  his  arm  together — anything 
to  keep  him.  Heavenly  Father,  take  care  of  us!"  she 
sobbed,  running  out  into  the  darkness. 

Catching  up  the  lantern  that  was  still  burning  upon 
the  wharf,  she  pushed  off  in  the  Delight. 

The  lake  looked  black  and  forbidding  under  the  starless 
sky,  and  a  chill  miasma  seemed  to  creep  over  its  surface. 
The  lantern  in  the  stern  threw  scattered  red  gleams  on 
the  water,  and  lit  the  way  for  a  few  feet  around. 

But  there  was  no  wavering  in  Nellie's  arm,  and  the 
steady  dip  of  the  oars  told  surely  upon  the  eight  miles. 

"  I  must  be  careful  of  Morton's  Point,"  she  thought, 
"there  are  so  many  shoals  there,"  and  she  stopped  a  mo- 
ment to  hold  the  lantern  high  up  and  take  her  bearings. 

"Passed  it!"  she  exclaimed  aloud,  as  her  heart  gave  a 
quick  leap  at  the  danger  so  safely  distanced. 

Presently  the  arms  began  to  falter,  and  there  were  yet 
two  miles  ahead. 

At  that  moment  a  sudden  rustling  and  breaking  of  the 
underbrush  gave  warning  that  the  boat  was  very  near 
shore.  On  the  bank  stood  a  startled  fawn,  with  head 
thrown  back,  and  bright  eyes  fastened  upon  the  moving 
lantern. 

"  Poor  thing!"  murmured  the  girl.  "Very  likelyyour 
pretty  mother  is  running  miles  off  to  lead  Vene  and  Ran- 
som away  from  her  baby.  That  must  have  been  a  provi- 
dence!" quickly  came  the  comforting  thought,  for  the  sud- 
den fright  had  lent  new  strength. 

The  Indian  "carry"  was  reached  at  last.  The  weary 
girl  pulled  up  the  boat  from  the  water,  then  sank  to  the 
ground  exhausted.  Long-pent-up  tears  came,  and  flowed 
until  her  heart  seemed  bursting.  But  Mother  Nature  is 
wise.  She  knew  how  to  relieve  the  overwrought  nerves, 
and  beneath  her  healing  touch  a  feeling  of  peace  and  calm- 
ness returned.  Sitting  up,  Nellie  smoothed  the  silk  skirt 
that  had  so  lately  graced  the  party,  and  looked  at  her 
watch. 

"  Only  an  hour  and  three-quarters!  I  am  glad  I  wore 
my  jersey,"  she  reflected,  with  a  smile,  "or  I  couldn't 
have  rowed  so  fast.  But  Dudley  may  be  dead  even  now." 
The  thought  darted  like  an  arrow  through  her  brain,  and 
springing  up,  the  brave  girl  set  out  upon  her  long  tramp. 

Through  dense  underbrush,  over  fallen  logs,  lay  the 
track,  a  narrow  foot-path  at  best,  sometimes  so  faintly 
trodden  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguished  amid  the  thick 
scattering  of  fallen  leaves.  Often  a  reconnoitring  tour 
was  necessary  in  order  to  make  sure  of  the  trail.  Once 
or  twice  an  open  trampled  spot  was  reached,  where  a  party 
of  travellers  had  broken  their  single  file  while  crossing 
from  lake  to  lake. 

With  a  sigh  of  relief  whenever  such  a  place  appeared, 
Nellie  paused  to  gain  fresh  courage.  Each  mile  had 
seemed  six,  and  as  step  after  step  dragged  wearily  on  the 
fear  constantly  arose  that  she  had,  after  all,  lost  her  way, 
and  was  roaming  aimlessly  about  in  the  great  Adirondack 
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wilderness.  But  these  spots  were  sure  signs  of  human 
<-"ii  Met,  and  they  proved  her  only  reassurance. 

While  she  rested  a  moment,  with  her  head  on  her  arm, 
which  had  been  thrown  heavily  over  a  fallen  log,  the 
sharp  crack  of  a  rifle  broke  the  dead  stillness. 

Starting  up  in  alarm,  she  strained  her  ears  intently, 
but  could  hear  no  sound. 

"It  must  be  the  guides!"  And  calling  aloud  with  all 
her  strength,  "Vene!  Vene!  Ransom!"  she  received  in 
answer  only  the  echoes  of  her  own  voice. 

With  beating  heart  she  resumed  her  way,  and  had  walk- 
ed, perhaps,  another  mile,  when  the  lantern  slowly  flick- 
ered and  died  out. 

That  possibility  had  not  occurred  to  her. 

"Oh!  I  might  have  known,"  she  wailed  aloud— "I 
niiirht  have  known  it  wouldn't  last!  Aunt  Lot  must  have 
put  it  on  the  wharf  at  dark.  What  shall  I  do  ?" 

Not  daring  to  stop  and  wait  the  long  night  through  for 
daylight,  stumbling  hopelessly  forward  in  the  darkness, 
she  caught  her  foot  in  a  tangle  of  briers,  and,  with  one  wild 
cry,  knew  nothing  more. 

Dr.  Ward  was  aroused  from  sleep,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  it  seemed  to  him,  by  a  loud  rapping  at  his  door  and 
calls  for  instant  help.  Dressing  quickly,  he  found  a  few 
men  grouped  about  a  figure  on  the  sofa  in  the  large  parlor. 

"What !  Nellie  Burns !"  he  exclaimed.  "How's  this  ?" 
glancing  inquiringly  at  Mr.  Burns's  guide  as  he  applied 
restoratives. 

"Don't  know,  doctor.  Me  and  Rant  was  out  for  a 
night's  shootin',  and  got  pretty  near  Paul's  a-trackin'  up 


an  old  doe.  When  we  fired  at  the  thing  we  thought  we 
heerd  a  voice  callin',  but  you  know  them  creeturs  do 
make  sorrerful  noises  sometimes.  Rant  he  said  it  was 
my  sooperstishun ;  but  sure  enough,  in  another  second  we 
heerd  a  scream,  and  I  knowed  that  wasn't  no  doe.  Wa'al, 
we  made  short  tracks  for  the  spot,  and  found  little  Nell  here, 
with  her  face  hung  into  the  bushes,  and  all  the  life  gone  out 
of  her.  It  didn't  take  us  long,  I  tell  ye,  to  get  her  by  you." 

"No,"  said  the  doctor,  "she  has  only  fainted;  this 
blood  is  from  the  scratches  on  her  face  and  hands;"  anil 
even  as  he  spoke  the  girl  returned  to  consciousness,  and 
seized  his  hand. 

"  Quick !  quick !"  she  gasped.  ' '  Dudley's  hurt.  He  may 
be  dead  now.  Go!  —  oh,  don't  lose  a  minute!  He's, 
screaming — he's  screaming!"  and  she  sank  back  weakly. 
"  But  you  must  take  me  too, "she  cried,  again  starting  up. 

"  Man,  get  out  your  spryest  horses,"  directed  the  doctor, 
looking  toward  his  host.  "  Yes,  we'll  take  this  lass  back 
with  us,"  he  said,  patting  the  torn  hand  wonderingly  as 
the  almost  incredible  truth  flashed  upon  him. 

When  the  gray  dawn  crept  over  the  sky,  relief  came  to 
the  little  sufferer  in  camp.  The  doctor  pronounced  it  a 
bad  fracture,  but  found  no  other  injuries.  With  good 
nursing  the  boy  would  get  well  in  a  few  weeks. 

"But  there's  no  knowing  what  might  have  resulted 
from  inflammation  if  the  arm  had  been  neglected  much 
lunger,"  lie  said,  with  a  grave  shake  of  the  head.  "I 
wish  the  world  held  a  few  more  like  this  mountain  lassie 
of  mine,"  and  the  great  doctor  stooped  and  kissed  the 
brave  face. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A  WONDERFUL  DELIVERANCE. 

building  of  Fort  Caroline  occupied  about  three 
_  months,  and  during  this  time  the  friendly  Indians 
willingly  aided  in  the  work  of  preparing  the  tree  trunks 
(which,  set  on  end,  were  let  deep  into  the  earth  close  beside 
one  another)  and  in  digging  the  wide  moat  that  surrounded 
the  whole.  A  heavy  embankment  of  earth  was  thrown  up 
mi  the  inner  side  of  the  palisade  of  tree  trunks,  and  upon 
this  were  mounted  a  number  of  great  guns. 

During  the  time  thus  occupied  Rene  de  Veaux  became 
acquainted  with  Micco's  son,  a  young  Indian  of  about  his 
own  age,  named  Has-se  (which  means  a  sunbeam),  and 
a  strong  friendship  was  speedily  formed  between  them. 
They  saw  each  other  daily,  and  each  learned  the  language 
of  the  other. 

After  the  ships  had  sailed  away,  Rene's  uncle  found  time, 
even  in  the  midst  of  his  pressing  duties,  to  attend  to  the 
lad's  education,  and  every  morning  was  devoted  to  lessons 
in  fencing,  shooting  the  cross-bow,  and  in  military  engi- 
neering. The  evenings  were  passed  with  the  good  Jacques 
le  Moyne,  the  artist,  who  was  a  very  learned  man,  and 
who  taught  Rene  Latin  and  how  to  draw. 

Although  his  mornings  and  evenings  were  thus  occu- 
pied, Rene  had  his  afternoons  to  himself,  and  these  he 
spent  in  company  with  his  friend  Has-se,  who  instructed 
him  in  the  mysteries  of  Indian  woodcraft.  Now  it  hap- 
pened that  while  Has-se  was  a  merry,  lovable  lad.  he  had 
one  bitter  enemy  in  the  village.  This  was  a  young  man 
somewhat  older  than  himself,  named  Chitta,  which  means 
the  snake.  Their  quarrel  was  one  of  long  standing,  and 
nobody  seemed  to  know  how  it  had  begun ;  but  everybody 
said  that  Chitta  was  such  a  cross,  ugly  fellow  that  he  must 
needs  quarrel  with  somebody,  and  had  chosen  Has-se  for 
an  enemy  because  everybody  else  loved  him. 

One  afternoon  Has-se  asked  Rene  to  go  out  on  the  river 
with  him  in  his  canoe,  as  he  had  that  to  tell  him  which 
he  did  not  wish  to  run  any  risk  of  being  overheard  by 
others.  Rene  willingly  agreed  to  go  with  him,  and  taking 
his  cross-bow  and  a  couple  of  steel-tipped  bolts,  he  seated 
himself  in  the  bow  of  the  light  craft,  which  Has-se  paddled 
from  the  stern.  Going  for  some  distance  down  the  river, 
they  turned  into  a  small  stream,  from  the  banks  of  which 
huge  moss-hung  oaks  and  rustling  palm-trees  cast  a  plea- 
sant shade  over  the  dark  waters.  Here  the  canoe  was  al- 
lowed to  drift,  while  Has-se  unburdened  his  mind  to  his 
friend. 

It  seemed  that  the  day  of  the  Ripe  Corn  Dance,  the 
great  feast-day  of  his  tribe,  was  set  for  that  of  the  aexl 
full  moon.  On  this  day  there  was  to  be  a  series  of  con- 
tests among  the  lads  of  the  village  to  decide  which  of 
them  was  most  worthy  to  become  bow-bearer  to  Micco,  their 
chief  and  his  father.  This  was  considered  a  most  honor- 
able position  to  occupy,  and  he  who  succeeded  in  winning 
it.  and  filling  it  satisfactorily  for  a  year,  was,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  that  time,  granted  all  the  privileges  of  a  warrior. 
The  contests  were  to  be  in  shooting  with  bows  and  arrows. 
hurling  the  javelin,  running,  and  wrestling.  Has-se  had 
set  his  heart  upon  obtaining  this  position,  and  had  long 
been  in  training  for  the  contests.  His  most  dreaded  rival 
was  Chitta,  and  while  Has-se  felt  ready  to  meet  the  Snake 
in  the  games  of  running,  shooting,  and  hurling  the  jave- 
lin, he  feared  .that,  with  his  greater  weight,  the  latter 
would  prove  more  than  a  match  for  him  in  wrestling. 
:d  Ta-lah-loko  advise  and  help  him  in  this  matter  ? 

''Ay,  that  can  I,  Has-se,  jny  lad,"  cried  Rene.      "Thou 


couldst  not  have  hit  upon  a  happier  idea  than  that  of 
asking  advice  of  me.  'Tis  but  a  week  since  I  removed 
a  cinder  from  the  eye  of  Simon  the  armorer,  and,  in  re- 
turn for  the  favor,  he  taught  me  a  trick  of  wrestling  that 
surpasses  aught  of  the  kind  that  ever  I  saw.  I  have  prac- 
tised it  daily  since,  and  would  now  confidently  take  is- 
sue with  any  who  know  it  not,  without  regard  to  superior 
size  or  weight.  I  will  show  it  thee  if  thou  wilt  promise 
to  keep  it  secret.  Ha !" 

As  they  talked  the  canoe  had  drifted  close  in  to  the 
shore,  until  it  lay  directly  beneath  the  gigantic  limb  of  a 
tree  that  extended  far  out  over  the  water.aud  from  which 
hung  a  mesh  of  stout  vines.  As  he  uttered  the  exclama- 
tion that  finished  his  last  sentence  Rene  seized  hold  of  a 
stout  vine,  and  with  a  quick  jerk  drew  the  light  craft  in 
which  they  were  seated  a  few  feet  forward.  At  the  s;mie 
instant  a  tawny  body  was  launched,  like  a  shot,  from  the 
overhanging  limb,  and  dashed  into  the  water  exactly  at 
the  spot  over  which,  but  an  instant  before,  Has-se  had  sat. 
The  animal  that  made  this  fierce  plunge  was  a  panther 
of  the  largest  size,  and  if  Rene  had  not  chanced  to  catch 
sight  of  its  nervously  twitching  tail,  as  it  drew  itself  to- 
gether for  the  spring,  it  would  have  alighted  square  upon 
the  naked  shoulders  'of  the  unsuspecting  Indian  lad. 
Rene's  prompt  action  had,  however,  caused  the  animal 
to  plunge  into  the  water,  though  it  only  missed  the  canoe 
by  a  few  feet,  and  when  it  rose  to  the  surface  it  was  close 
beside  them. 

Has-se  seized  his  paddle,  and  with  a  powerful  stroke 
forced  the  canoe  ahead, but  directly  into  the  mesh  of  trail- 
ing vines, in  which  it  became  so  entangled  that  they  could 
not  extricate  it  before  the  beast  had  recovered  from  his 
surprise,  and  had  begun  to  swim  toward  them. 

A  bolt  was  hurriedly  fitted  to  Rene's  cross-bow  and 
hastily  fired  at  the  approaching  animal.  It  struck  him 
near  the  fore-shoulder,  and  served  to  check  his  progress 
for  a  moment,  as  with  a  snarl  of  rage  he  bit  savagely  at 
the  wound,  from  which  the  blood  flowed  freely,  crimson- 
ing the  water  around  him.  Then  he  again  turned  toward 
the  canoe,  and  seemed  to  leap  rather  than  swim  in  his  ea- 
gerness to  reach  it.  A  second  bolt,  fired  with  even  great- 
er haste  than  the  first,  missed  the  panther  entirely,  and 
the  boys  were  about  to  plunge  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  canoe  into  the  water,  in  their  despair,  when  an  al- 
most unheard-of  thing  occurred  to  effect  their  deliver- 
ance. 

Just  as  one  more  leap  would  have  brought  the  panther 
within  reach  of  the  canoe,  a  huge  dark  form  rose  from 
the  red  waters  behind  it,  and  a  pair  of  horrid  jaws 
opened,  and  then  closed  like  a  vise  upon  one  of  its  hind- 
quarters. The  panther  uttered  a  wild  yell,  made  a  con- 
vulsive spring  forward,  its  claws  rattled  against  the  side 
of  the  canoe,  and  then  the  wTaters  closed  above  its  head, 
and  it  was  dragged  down  into  the  dark  depths  of  the 
stream  to  the  slimy  home  of  the  great  alligator,  who  had 
thus  delivered  the  boys  from  their  peril.  A  few  bubbles 
coming  up  through  the  crimson  waters  told  of  the  terri- 
ble struggle  going  on  beneath  them,  and  then  all  was 
still,  and  the  stream  flowed  on  as  undisturbed  as  before. 
For  a  few  moments  the  boys  sat  gazing  in  silent  amaze- 
ment at  the  place  of  the  sudden  disappearance  of  their  en- 
emy, hardly  believing  that  he  would  not  again  return  to 
the  attack. 

When  they  had  regained  the  fort,  Laudonniere  heard 
with  horror  Rene's  story  of  their  adventure  with  the 
"tiger"  and  the  "crocodile,"  as  he  named  panthers  and 
alligators,  and  bade  him  be  very  careful  in  the  future 
how  he  wandered  in  the  wilderness.  He  did  not  forbid 
his  nephew  to  associate  with  Has-se,  for  he  was  most  anx- 
ious to  preserve  a  friendship  with  the  Indians,  upon  whom 
his  little  colony  was  largely  dependent  for  provisions, 
and  he  considered  Rene's  influence  with  the  Indian  lad, 
who  was  the  son  of  the  chief,  very  important. 
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On  the  afternoon  following  that  of  their  adventure 
Has-se  came  into  the  fort  in  search  of  Rene,  and  anxious 
to  acquire  the  promised  trick  of  wrestling.  After  secur- 
ing his  promise  never  to  impart  the  trick  to  another,  Rene 
led  him  into  a  room  where  they  would  not  be  observed, 
and  taught  it  to  him.  It  was  a  very  simple  trick,  being 
merely  a  feint  of  giving  way,  followed  quickly  by  a  pe- 
culiar inside  twist  of  the  leg;  but  it  was  irresistible,  and 
the  opponent  who  knew  it  not  was  certain  to  be  overcome 
by  it.  Has-se  quickly  acquired  it,  and  though  he  found 
few  words  to  express  his  feelings,  there  was  that  look  in 
his  face,  when  he  left  Ren4,  that  plainly  showed  his  grati- 
tude. 

When  next  the  silver  sickle  of  the  new  niooii  shone  in 
the  western  sky,  active  preparations  were  begun  among 
the  Indians  for  their  great  Dance  of  Ripe  Corn.  The 
race-course  was  laid  out  and  carefully  cleared,  clay  was 
mixed  with  its  sand,  and  it  was  tramped  hard  and  smooth 
by  many  moccasined  feet.  A  large  booth,  or  shelter  from 
the  hot  sun,  under  which  the  chiefs  and  distinguished 
visitors  might  sit  and  witness  the  games,  was  constructed 
of  boughs  and  palm  leaves.  Bows  were  carefully  tested, 
and  fitted  with  new  strings  of  twisted  deer  sinew.  Those 
who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  from  the  white 
men  bits  of  steel  or  iron,  ground  them  to  sharp  points, 
and  witli  them  replaced  their  arrow-heads  of  Hint.  Has-se 
with  great  pride  displayed  to  Rene  his  javelin  or  light 
spear,  the  tough  bamboo  shaft  of  which  was  tipped  with 
a  keen-edged  splinter  of  milk-white  quartz  obtained  from 
some  far  northern  tribe.  Guests  began  to  arrive,  coming 
from  Seloy  and  other  coast  villages,  from  the.  sea  islands 
of  the  north,  and  from  the  broad  savannas  of  the  fertile 
Alachua  land  in  the  west,  until  many  hundreds  of  them 
were  encamped  within  a  few  miles  of  Fort  Caroline. 

At  length  the  day  of  feasting  broke,  bright  and  beauti- 
ful, and  soon  after  breakfast  Laudonniere,  accompanied 
by  Rene  de  Veaux  and  half  the  garrison  of  Fort  Caroline, 
marched  out  to  the  scene  of  the  games.  Here  they  were 
warmly  welcomed  by  Micco  and  his  people,  and  invited 
to  occupy  seats  of  honor  in  the  great  booth.  Upon  their  I 
arrival  the  signal  was  given  for  the  games  to  begin. 

First  of  all  came  the  races  for  wives,  for  at  this  feast  j 
only  in  all  the  year  could  the  young  men  of  the  tribe  get 
married.  Even  now  they  were  obliged  to  run  after  their 
sweethearts,  who  were. allowed  so  great  a  start  in  the  race 
that,  if  they  chose,  they  could  reach  the  goal  first,  and  thus 
escape  all  further  attentions  from  their  pursuers.  They 
generally  allowed  themselves  to  be  caught,  however,  and 
so  became  blushing  brides.  Thus,  on  this  occasion  and 
in  this  manner,  Yah-chi-la-ne  (the  eagle),  a  young  Alachua 
chief,  gained  the  hand  of  Has-se's  beautiful  sister  Nethla 
(the  Day-star). 

The  contests  among  the  boys,  to  decide  who  of  them 
should  be  Bow-bearer  to  their  chief  for  the  ensuing  year, 
followed,  and  as  the  great  drum  (Kas-a-lal-ki)  rolled  forth 
its  hollow  booming  notes  twenty  slender  youths,  of  whom 
the  handsomest  was  Has-se  (the  Sunbeam),  and  the  tallest 
was  dark-faced  Chitta  (the  Snake),  stepped  forward.  All 
were  stripped  to  the  skin,  and  wore  only  girdles  about 
their  loins  and  moccasins  on  their  feet;  but  Has-se,  as  the 
son  of  the  chief,  had  the  scarlet  feather  of  a  flamingo 
braided  into  his  dark  hair. 

From  the  very  first  Has-se  and  Chitta  easily  excelled 
all  their  competitors  in  the  contest,  but  they  two  were 
most  evenly  matched.  Has-se  scored  the  most  points  in 
hurling  the  javelin,  and  Chitta  won  in  the  foot-race.  In 
shooting  with  the  bow,  both  were  so  perfect  that  the 
judges  could  not  decide  between  them,  and  the  final  re- 
sult of  the  trial  became  dependent  upon  their  skill  at 
wrestling.  When  they  stood  up  together  for  this  con- 
test, Has-se's  slight  form  seemed  no  match  for  that  of  the 
taller  and  heavier  Chitta,  and  when,  in  the  first  bout,  the 
former  was  thrown  heavily  to  the  ground,  a  murmur  of 


disapprobation  arose  from  the  white  spectators,  though 
the  Indians  made  no  sign  to  express  their  feelings. 

In  the  second  bout,  after  a  sharp  struggle,  Has-se  seem- 
ed suddenly  to  give  way,  and  almost  immediately  after- 
ward Chitta  was  hurled  to  earth ;  but  how,  no  one  could 
tell  except  Rene,  who  with  the  keenest  interest  watched 
the  effect  of  his  lesson.  As  Chitta  rose  to  his  feet  he 
seemed  dazed,  and  he  regarded  his  opponent  with  a  bewil- 
dered air,  as  though  there  were  something  about  him  he 
could  not  understand. 

Again  they  clinched  and  strained  and  tugged,  until 
the  perspiration  rolled  in  great  beads  from  their  shining 
bodies,  and  their  breath  came  in  short  gasps.  It  seemed 
as  though  Rene's  friend  must  give  in,  when,  presto!  down 
went  Chitta  again ;  while  Has-se  stood  erect,  a  proud 
smile  011  his  face,  winner  of  the  games,  and  Bow-bearer 
to  his  father  for  a  year. 

Has-se  had  still  to  undergo  one  more  test  of  endurance 
before  he  could  call  himself  a  warrior.  He  must  pass 
through  the  ordeal  of  the  cassine,  or  black  drink.  This 
was  prepared  by  the  medicine-men,  of  roots  and  leaves, 
and  to  drink  of  it  was  to  subject  one's  self  to  the  most  ago- 
nizing pains,  which,  however,  were  but  of  short  duration. 
In  spite  of  his  sufferings,  the  youth  who  drank  from  the 
horrid  bowl  was  expected  to  preserve  a  smiling  face,  nor 
admit  by  word  or  sign  that  he  was  undergoing  aught  but 
the  most  pleasing  sensations.  If  he  failed  in  this  one 
thing,  no  matter  what  record  he  had  previously  gained  for 
courage  or  daring,  he  was  condemned  to  share  the  work 
of  women,  nor  might  he  ever  again  bear  arms  or  take  part 
in  the  chase  or  in  war. 

Immediately  after  his  overthrow  of  Chitta,  Has-se  was 
led  to  an  elevated  seat,  where  he  could  be  seen  of  all  the 
people,  and  a  bowl  of  the  awful  mixture  was  handed  him. 
Without  hesitation,  and  with  a  proud  glance  around  him, 
the  brave  youth  swallowed  the  nauseous  draught,  and  then 
folding  his  arms,  gazed  with  a  smiling  face  upon  the  as- 
sembled multitude.  For  fifteen  minutes  he  sat  there, 
amid  a  death-like  silence,  calm  and  unmoved,  though  the 
great  beads  of  perspiration  rolling  from  his  forehead  show- 
ed what  he  was  enduring.  At  the  end  of  that  time  a  great 
shout  from  the  people  told  him  that  his  ordeal  was  over, 
and,  weak  and  faint,  he  was  led  away  to  a  place  where  he 
might  recover  in  quiet  from  the  effects  of  his  terrible  suf- 
ferings, and  enjoy  in  peace  the  first  glorious  thoughts  that 
now  he  was  indeed  a  Bow-bearer  and  a  warrior. 

Rene  sprang  forward  from  his  seat  to  seize  and  shake 
his  friend's  hand,  while  from  all,  Indians  as  well  as 
whites,  arose  shouts  of  joy  at  the  victory  of  the  brave  and 
much-loved  lad  who  wore  the  Flamingo  Feather. 

As  the  angry  Chitta  turned  away  from  the  scene  of 
his  defeat  his  heart  was  tilled  with  rage  by  these  shouts, 
and  he  muttered  a  deep  threat  of  vengeance  upon  all 
who  uttered  them,  those  of  his  own  race  as  well  as  the 
pale-faces. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


CANOE  "TALKS." 

BY  THE  COMMODORE  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CANOE  CLUB. 


IV.— CRUISING. 

OF  course,"  said  Mr.  Russell,  when  the  Archer  boys 
came  to  him  for  the  last  of  their  canoe  "talks"  in 
the  club-house,  "you  all  expect  to  enjoy  this  summer's 
canoe  cruise  very  much." 

"  I  should  say  we  do."  answered  ever-ready  Bob. 

"We  certainly  expect  to,"  said  the  more  thoughtful 
Aleck ;  and, 

"If  we  don't  enjoy  canoe  cruising,  I  don't  know  of 
anything  we  should  enjoy,"  remarked  Ben. 

"My  most  important  bit  of  advice,"  said  Mr.  Russell, 
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"is  for  each  one  of  you  to  consult  the  wishes  of  the 
Hi  hers  in  everything1  during  the  cruise.  You  must  con- 
stantly bear  and  forbear;  and  the  opportunities  you  will 
have  for  'giving  in'  to  each  other  will,  if  made  the  most 
of,  he  a  source  of  happiness  to  you  for  long  years  to 
come. 

"Never  try  to  cruise  up-stream.  Plan  your  trip  so 
that  you  will  start  at  the  head  of  some  river,  or  as  near 

the  head  as  you  can  find 
good  water,  aud  cruise 

c'ou'" 

"Do  not  try  to  cover 

too  great  a  distance  in  one 
day.  Twenty-five  miles 
per  clay  is  enough,  and  is 
more  than  you  will  some- 
times care  to  make. 

"  Never  hurry  your- 
selves. Take  plenty  of  time  to  fish,  bathe,  land  and  ex- 
plore the  country  on  either  bank  of  the  river,  or  do  what- 
ever else  seems  pleasant  to  you.  Spend  Sunday  in  camp, 
and  make  of  it  a  day  of  complete  rest." 

"  And  go  to  church  ?"  asked  Bob. 

"  Yes,  go  to  church,  if  you  are  camped  near  enough  to 
one,  and  feel  that  it  will  do  you  good  to  do  so.  But  one  of 
you  should  always  stay  near  the  canoes  and  guard  camp. 

"Most  of  the  things  necessary  for  you  to  take  are 
mentioned  in  the  list  you  have  shown  me,  that  your 
uncle  Harry  included  in  his  'Camp  Needs  and  Com- 
forts,' and  printed  in  YOUNG  PEOPLE  of  July  1, 1884. 

"You  will  not  need  the  knap- 
sacks, but  you  will  each  need  a 
water-proof  bag  in  which  to  carry 
your  clothing. 

"Your  mess  chest,  which  will 
be  carried  in  the  middle  of  the 
'  Peterboro'  canoe,  should  be 
three  feet  long,  one  foot  high, 
and  eighteen  and  a  half  inches 
wide,  inside  measurement.  Its 
top  should  have  a  cover  of  paint- 
ed canvas,  with  flaps  that  will 
come  down  over  the  edges.  Part 
of  this  chest  should  be  filled  with 
as  many  tin  boxes,  each  six  inches 
square  and  a  foot  high,  as  may 
be  required.  These  boxes  should 
have  tightly  fitting  hinged  covers, 
and  on  each  cover  should  be  paint- 
ed a  letter  that  will  indicate  the 
nature  of  its  contents. 

"  For  ordinary  cooking  you 
may  trust  to  an  open  camp-fire, 
or  take  one  of  the  many  little 
folding  sheet-iron  stoves  that  are 
to  be  found  in  any  of  the  stores 
where  camping  goods  are  for 
sale.  For  emergencies,  howev- 
er, I  would  carry  a  spirit  lamp, 
flamme  forces,  aud  a  quart  of 
alcohol. 

"Bob  and  Aleck  will  sleep  oil 
light  cork  mattresses,  spread  on 


the  ground  beneath   their  inverted  canoe,  but  Ben  will 
need  a  canoe  tent  such  as  I  have  here." 

At  this  point  Mr.  Russell  took  from  one  of  the  canoes 
near  him  a  bundle  of  striped  awning  cloth,  which,  when 
unfolded,  proved  to  be  a  small  tent  to  be  suspended  from 
the  two  masts  of  a  canoe  above  the  cockpit,  and  buttoned 
down  around  the  coaming.  The  method  of  arranging  it 
is  shown  in  the  last  illustration  on  this  page. 

Resuming  his  talk  after  exhibiting  the  canoe  tent,  Mr. 
Russell  said:  "Of  course  all  small  articles  that  must  be 
kept  absolutely  dry  should  be  carried  beneath  the  water- 
tight hatches  of  Ben's  '  Nautilus,'  and  your  bedding,  after 
being  well  aired  and  dried  each  morning,  must  be  care- 
fully rolled  in  rubber 
blankets  before  being 
stowed  in  the  canoes. 

"  Remember  what  your 
uncle  Harry  told  you 
about  dishes  and  cooking 
utensils,aud  cleanse  them 
thoroughly  immediately 
after  each  meal. 

"Always  land  and  make  your  camp  before  sundown. 

"  When  you  discover  rapids  or  other  dangerous  places 
ahead  of  you,  land  and  explore  them  thoroughly  from  the 
banks  before  attempting  to  run  them  in  your  canoes. 

"In  choosing  camping  grounds,  carefully  avoid  low,  wet 
lands  and  the  vicinity  of  swamps  or  ponds  of  standing  wa- 
ter; also  remain  under  cover  so  long  as  any  night  mists 
hang  over  the  river. 

"Keep  a  daily  log  of  your  cruise,  for  future  reference 
and  amusement. 

"This  is  all  the  advice  I  have  time  to  give  you  at  pre- 
sent, and  it  is  probably  much  more  than  you  will  remember. 

"  Now  good-by,  and  a  jolly  trip  to  you." 

With  these  words  the  athletic  young  master  stepped  into 
his  canoe  and  started  off  to  join  a  friend  on  a  long  cruise 
along  the  sea-coast,  while  the  Archer  boys  turned  toward 
home  to  make  use  of  their  newly  acquired  knowledge,  and 
prepare  for  their  own  cruise  on  inland  waters. 


MESS    CHEST. 


A    CANOE    CAMP    OUTFIT. 


AUGUST  31,  1886. 
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A     STORY     OF     THE      SEA. 


Alice  and  Punch  expect  to  spend  a  happy  day  on 
•the  beach. 


For  Alice  is  devoted  to  crabbing — a  sport  which 
Punch  also  regards  as  highly  amusing. 


Alice's  first  capture,  however,  nips  Punch's  leg  with 
liis  claw,  and  that  amiable  person  gets  a  shocking 
fright. 


And  before  Alice  can  reach  him,  he  is  floating  on 
the  briny  ocean,  in  a  most  helpless  manner. 


Things  might  not  have  been  so  bad  if  Alice  had 
not  been  so  eager,  for  she  loses  her  balance,  and 
plunges  in  headlong. 


They  return  home.  Punch  not  feeling  at  all  well, 
and  Alice  having  lost  all  taste  for  crabs  —  and 
crabbing. 
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JL-LESBCRG,  COLORADO. 

I  live  in  a  pretty  little  town  called  Julesburg. 
in  Colorado.  It  is  only  one  year  old,  and  has 
several  hundred  Inhabitants,  most  of  whom  have 
come  within  flve  or  six  months.  The  town  is 
two  miles  from  the  southwest  boundary  of  Ne- 
braska, and  situated  on  the  Platte  River,  which 
is  half  a  mile  wide,  and  full  of  islands,  which  at 
this  time  of  the  year  are  nice  and  green.  The 
town  is  on  a  beautiful  ground,  rising  about  ten 
feet  in  twenty  rods  for  a  distance  of  three  miles 
back  to  the  hfuffs ;  these  bluffs  extend  back  about 
three  miles  further,  when  you  come  to  a  beauti- 
ful rich  table-land  on  either  side  of  the  river ; 
and  this  tract  of  land,  on  which  the  town  is  situ- 
ated, is  north  of  the  river,  and  is  six  or  eight 
miles  in  extent  up  and  down  its  banks.  Up  the 
river  about  five  miles  there  were  two  towns ;  it 
was  ;t  good  many  years  ago.  One  was  a  military 
post,  which  was  moved  to  Sidney  ;  the  other  was 
n::i«sacred  by  the  Indians.  The  Indians  burned 
•  \vn  and  killed  most  of  the  people  who  lived 
there,  and  left  nothing  but  parts  of  sod  houses, 
irons,  bricks,  and  old  caved-in  cellars.  Buffalo 
horns  are  scattered  all  over  the  country.  There 
are  a  few  antelopes  here ;  my  uncle  shot  one, 
and  I  had  a  taste  of  it.  There  are  wild  horses 
over  south  of  the  river  about  forty  miles.  A 
man  was  picking  up  buffalo  bones,  and  found 
the  point  of  an  Indian's  arrow  in  one  of  them. 
This  country  was  once  called  th>-  American  Des- 
ert, but  it  does  not  look  like  one  now.  The  coun- 
try looks  green  all  around  here,  owing  to  the 
many  refreshing  showers  we  have  had.  I  have 
t  wo  little  kittens ;  one  is  named  Robinson  Crusoe, 
the  other  is  not  named.  I  have  been  taking 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  three  years,  and  think 
it  a  charming  paper.  I  am  interested  in  "  KaKe 
Witness."  Do  yon  not  like  it  too?  Well,  good- 
by.  I  am  your  constant  reader,  HARRY  L.  C. 


LOCISVII.I.K.  KENTUCKY. 

I  have  just  come  home  from  a  delightful  trip 
in  the  country.  My  friend  and  I  spent  most  of 
the  day  about  the  house,  in  the  evening  walking 
or  riding,  according  to  our  fancy.  The  place 
w,i-  ^o  comfortable  and  pleasant  that  oursrrolls 
ar.'iind  the  country  were  not  very  extensive. 
Looking  eastward,  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill  is  the 
cottage,  in  front  of  which  is  a  long  portico  with 
a  covering  of  some  fine  rose  vines.  The  yard  is 
laid  out  in  beautiful  flower-beds.  Opposite  the 
yard,  toward  the  north,  is  the  vegetable  garden  ; 
toward  the  south, the  orchard.  All  of  this  is  kept 
in  the  best  of  order.  A  border  ..t  boxwood  sepa- 
rates my  friend's  home  from  the  large  woods  on 
one  side  and  the  hay-field  on  the  other.  This 
scene  looks  grand  when  in  the  evening  the  set- 
ting sun  throws  its  brilliant  lights  upon  it.  The 
woods  appearto  be  on  fire,  and  the  house  wrapped 
in  red,  pink,  and  golden  colors ;  these  constantly 
change  until  the  night  covers  it  with  a  dark 


mantle. 


KATIE  D. 


AL-fiCSTA,  MAINE. 

I  have  wanted  to  write  you  for-a  long  time,  but 
have  never  had  courage  enough  to  do  so  till  to- 
day. I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  of  age,  and  have 
taken  HARPER'S  YOCNG  PEOPLE  for  three  years. 
I  study  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic, 
geography,  grammar,  history,  French. and  music. 
I  should  like  to  have  some  little  foreign  girl  cor- 
respond with  me.  ALICE  V.  TOEKV. 


CASTLETON,  NEW  YOKK. 

DEAU  POSTMISTRESS. — I  am  now  visiting  at  my 
aunt's.  They  have  two  dogs,  a  cat.  and  a  bird. 
Sport  is  very  homely,  but  very  cunning.  He  and 
the  cat  have  fine  times  together:  if  aiiMtlit-r 
dog  aies  at  the  cat,  Sport  flies  at  him  and  barks. 


My  aunt  had  two 
cats,  but  on*-  ilay, 
when  she  went  to 
church,  they  got 
out,  and  some 
dogs  killed  one.  I 

li;i  \  •-  a  very  sweet 

little  doll,  that  h:i- 
three  teeth.  I  left 
it  nn  the  stoop, 
and  the  dog 
chewed  the  hair 
off,  but  I  glued  it 
on  again.  I  have 
written  once  be- 
fore. I  am  ten 
years  old,  quite 
tall  for  my  age. 
At  home  I  have  a 
bird  for  a  pet,  and 
it  was  brought  up 
to  eat  out  of  my 
mouth.  I  live  in 
New  York,  but  I 
like  this  place, 
Castlet  on- on- 1  he- 
Hudson,  very 
much  ;  it  is  built 
on  three  hills. 
The  twilight  is 
very  long  here. 
We  took  a  long 
ride  to  Valatie  and  Kinderhook,  and  all  the  coun- 
try around  looks  lovely — such  beautiful  farms, 
and  lots  of  little  pink  pigs  and  white  sheep. 

MAY  G.  T. 

PAWNEE  CITY,  NEBRASKA. 

I  am  nine  years  old.  and  go  to  a  country  school. 
Our  school  is  out.  I  study  Third  Reader,  spell- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  and  filling  blanks.  I 
made  a  paper-doll  house,  and  I  think  it  was  very 
nice.  Would  some  girl  please  tell  me  how  to 
make  a  paper  doll  ?  My  sister,  Alice  Bell,  and  I 
have  seven  cats  and  kittens  between  us.  I  have 
a  wax  doll,  and  sister  has  one  too.  I  think  HAR- 
PER'S YOCSG  PEOPLE  is  a  very  nice  paper.  My 
favorite  stories  are  ••  Little  Miss  Santa  Claus," 
"The  Minister's  Barrel."  "  A  Fortunate  Mistake," 
"The  Three  Runaway  Girls."  and  "False  Wit- 
ness." I  like  the  Post-office  Box  and  funny  pic- 
tures. I  send  the  receipt  for  johnny-cake,  as 
Carrie  W.  C.  wanted  it :  One  quart  of  buttermilk, 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  butter,  two  eggs,  meal  for 
a  thick  batter,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  the  same 
of  salt ;  bake  in  oven.  I  composed  this  letter, 
but  pa  wrote  it  for  me.  ELLA  V.  C. 


The  buttercups  and  daisies  were  beautiful  in 
their  season,  but  it  is  now  past,  and  so  I  have  to 
be  contented  with  the  flowers  in  our  garden:  I 
am  sorry  to  say  this  is  not  a  success  this  year,  on 
account  of  the  dry  weather;  the  only  things  that 
are  pretty  are  the  sweet-peas.  I  am  ten  years 
old.  Good-by.  Your  loving  friend, 

MARIE  C.  R. 


SHKLBI-RNE,  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

You  may  have  seen  the  name  of  this  town  in 
the  papers  lately,  as  three  American  fishing  ves- 
sels were  seized  here  by  the  customs  officers. 
This  town  was  principally  settled  by  loyalists 
when  the  United  States  gained  their  independ- 
ence. It  soon  became  the  largest  place  in  the 
province,  having  a  population  of  twelve  thou- 
sand :  but  after  a  few  years  most  of  the  inhab- 
itants left  the  town  and  went  to  other  settle- 
ments along  the  coast.  Now  it  has  a  population 
of  about  two  thousand.  As  I  am  collecting 
stamps.  I  would  like  to  have  little  girls  of  alMiut 
my  age  (eleven)  exchange  with  me.  I  will  close 
now,  with  love.  MARY  E.  C. 

This  letter  about  the  gosling  was  probably  sug- 
gested by  the  mournful  story  of  the  poor  bantam, 
related  not  long  ago  in  the  Post-office  Box: 

EATONTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

A  little  while  ago  there  were  fears  of  the  death 
of  little  Pete,  our  gosling,  but  he  did  not  die,  and 
now  lie  is  quite  big,  and  so  tame  that  he  follows 
you  all  over.  I  do  not  know  what  we  will  do 
with  him  when  he  is  real  big.  He  will  some- 
times get  in  your  way  when  you  walk,  but  I 
guess  a  great  many  of  the  readers  of  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  would  be  very  glad  to  have  him, 
he  is  so  cunning.  He  and  another  were  hatched 
under  a  turkey,  with  a  whole  brood  of  little  tur- 
keys. These  two  goslings  could  not  live  with 
the  turkey,  so  they  were  taken  away  and  raised 
by  hand.  One  of  them  had  a  topknot  on  his 
head,  and  was  very  pretty,  but  this  poor  little 
fellow  did  not  live  very  long ;  the  other  one's 
name  was  Pete.  C.  L.  F.  (aged  eleven  years). 


NEW  YOKK  CITY. 

In  your  issue  of  August  3  some  one  writing 
from  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  who  signs  herself 
"  Stella."  asks  for  some  nonsense  verses  begin- 
ning "Mr.  Tennyson  Tinkleton  Tupper  von 
Burns."  I  think  this  is  what  she  refers  to  : 

"  Mr.  Tennyson  Tinkleton  Tupper  von  Burns 

Was  no  poet,  as  every  one  knew. 
But  the  fact  that  he  had  his  poetical  turns 
Was  well  understood  by  a  few. 

"  '  I  long,  I  aspire,  I  suffer  and  sigh, 

When  the  fever  is  on,'  he  confessed  ; 
'  Yet  never  a  line  have  I  writ — and  for  why  ? 
My  fancies  cannot  be  expressed  : 

"  '  Ah,  what   avail   language,  ink.   paper,  and 

quill. 

When  the  soul  of  a  gifted  one  yearns? 
Could  I  write  what  I  think,  all  creation  would 

thrill,' 
Said  Tennyson  Tupper  von  Burns." 

They  appeared  in  SI.  Nicholas  for  December, 
1881.  C.  S.  C. 


FORT  ADAMS,  NEW-PORT,  RHODE  ISLAND. 

DEAR  POSTMISTKKSS. — I  wrote  to  you  once  be- 
fore, but  my  letter  was  not  printed,  and  mamma 
says  I  must  not  be  discouraged,  but  try  again. 
My  sister  Nellie,  who  is  eight  years  old.  says  vrry 
often  she  is  going  to  write  to  you,  but  she  is  not 
to  be  depended  upon,  for  she  would  rather  any 
time  play  croquet  or  read  than  write  a  letter. 
Nellie  takes  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLB,  but  we 
both  enjoy  reading  every  word  of  it.  I  liked 
"Jo's  Opportunity"  very  much,  but  I  think  "  False 
Witness"  is  quite  as  pretty  a  story.  This  is  a 
large  military  post,  situated  near  Newport ;  we 
have  a  little  steamer  that  runs  over  about  every 
hour,  and  a  beach  very  near  our  house,  where  we 
go  in  bathing  when  it  is  warm  enough,  and  some 
of  the  gentlemen  are  kind  enough  to  try  to  teach 
us  little  girls  to  swim.  We  have  two  lovely  Mal- 
tese cats  :  we  call  them  Ko-Ko  and  Slidget— the 
latter  because  he  looks  so  small  beside  Ko-Ko. 
I  know  it  is  generally  supposed  that  cats  and 
birds  don't  agree— for  that  was  dreadful  that 
happened  to  your  birdie— but  I  had  a  bird  given 
me  on  my  birthday,  and  before  we  got  a  hook  to 
hang  the  cage  on,  we  put  it  on  the  table  in  the 
bedroom,  and  one  evening,  when  Nellie  went  up- 
stairs to  be  sure  that  the  doors  were  closed,  she 
found  one  open,  and  saw  Ko-Ko  lying  on  a  chair 
going  to  sleep  close  beside  the  birdie.  He  seems 
to  like  Chippie  very  much,  and  loves  to  hear  him 
sing,  but  I  wouldn't  like  to  trust  him  very  far. 


HAMILTON,  NEW  YORK. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — We  are  three  cousins, 
and  all  enjoy  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  Last 
week,  with  some  other  cousins,  we  gave  a  private 
entertainment.  It  consisted  of  tableaux,  recita- 
tions, etc.  One  of  the  tableaux  was  "  The  Sleep- 
ing Princess,"  and  another,  "Bo-Peep."  Hamil- 
ton is  quite  a  pretty  village,  but  very  quiet  now, 
because  of  the  schools  not  being  in  session. 
Madison  University  and  Colgate  Academy  are 
situated  here.  Rev.- Edward  Everett  Hale  gave 
a  very  fine  lecture  here  Commencement-week. 
Will  the  Postmistress  kindly  tell  us  where  the 
home  of  L.  M.  Alcott  is  situated  ?  We  send  some 
"pi"  for  publication,  and  hope  to  see  this  letter 
in  print. 

KATIE  S.,  FLORENCE  B.,  JENNIE  S. 

Miss  Alcott's  home  is  in  Concord,  Massachu- 
setts. I  cannot  answer  the  question  which  I  do 
n<  >t  publish. 

MARLBOKOI-GH,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Everybody  is  away  from  home,  to  stay  for  a 
week,  except  my  brother,  sister,  and  myself.  My 
sister  is  fifteen  years  old.  and  I  am  thirteen,  so 
we  do  not-  know  very  much  about  keeping  house. 
Every  night  we  put  a  club  by  the  bed.  in  case  of 
a  prowling  robber  or  any  other  unwelcome  vis- 
itor. We  like  HARPER'S  Y>H-N<;  PEOPLE  very 
much,  and  almost  every  girl  I  know  who  takes 
it  likes  it  too.  When  is  Jimmy  Brown  going  to 
write  again?  I  think  that  "False  Witness"  is  a 
very  interesting  story.  My  sister  and  I  like  Miss 
Alcott's  stories  very  much  indeed,  especially 
Little  Womtn,  Is  "  Mildred's  Bargain"  published 
in  book  form,  and  if  it  is,  where  can  I  get  it,  and 
what  is  the  price?  We  have  tried  a  great  many 
receipts  for  chocolate-creams,  and  not  one  of 
them  has  been  a  success.  If  any  of  the  Little 
House-keepers  would  tell  us  a  good  receipt,  we 
would  be  very  glad.  We  like  to  work  in  the  gar- 
den, and  as  we  live  in  the  country,  we  have  a 
good  chance  to  take  plenty  of  exercise. 

ESTHER  M.  R. 

Good  receipts  for  chocolate-creams  are  in  or- 
der; please  send  some.  Messrs.  Harper  &  Bro- 
thers will  send  3Iildre<Ts  Bargain  to  any  address 
for  SI. 


SMITHVILLK,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  am  very  much  interest- 
ed in  Our  Post-office  Box,  and  I  thought  I  would 
write  a  letter.  For  pets.  I  have  a  kitten  named 
Spot.  My  brother  has  two  pigeons  that  are  v.-ry 
tame.  When  he  feeds  the  turkeys  they  come 
and  eat  with  them.  I  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  is  to  come  ;  I  like 
it  very  much.  My  brother  and  I  i:ot  it  for  a 
Christmas  present  from  our  brother  who  lives  in 


Iowa. 


EMMA  J.  M. 


ROME,  NEW  YORK, 

We  are  very  sorry  to  say  that  we  have  written 
to  you  and  our  letter  was  not  published.    But 
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we  are  not  discouraged,  and  will  write  another. 
We  both  write  from  the  place  we  did  before,  al- 
tliouirh  we  do  not  live  here  ;  and  we  are  spending 
our  summer  vacation  here.  We  go  in  bathing 
every  day,  and  we  both  can  swim.  We  often  go 
rowing  here,  as  [he  lake  is  very  calm.  Every  day 
passes  so  quickly  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  in 
all  we  should  like  to.  We  stop  at  Spring  Beach, 
which  is  a  part  of  Rome,  but  on  the  other  side  of 
the  lake.  There  are  two  steamers  that  run  on 
this  lake  ;  we  sail  in  them  very  often.  Hot  after- 
no.. us  we  spend  in  a  grove.  There  are  a  great 
many  children  here.  There  is  a  little  baby  here 
who  goes  in  bathing  every  day.  Spring  Beach 
has  several  mineral  springs,  also  a  pond  contain- 
ing about  five  hundred  trout. 

JOSIE  P.  and  ERIK  C. 


RKADING,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  will  soon  be  thirteen  years  old.  I  have  taken 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  a  number  of  years,  and 
like  it  very  much.  I  have  but  one  pet,  a  canary- 
bird.  He  is  so  tame  that  he  sits  on  my  finger 
and  allows  me  to  carry  him  about  tlie  house. 
He  also  eats  from  my  mouth.  I  play  the  violin, 
and  have  been  going  to  the  High  School  one 
year.  ESTELLA  L.  T. 

CHARLESTON,  Sot'TH  CAROLINA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  I  have  been 
taking  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  about  two  years ; 
my  papa  got  it  for  me  Christmas  before  last  for 
a  present.  The  stories  I  like  best  are  "Rolf 
House,"  "False  Witness,"  and  Howard  Pyle's 
stories.  I  go  to  school  and  study  arithmetic, 
geography,  catechism,  reading,  history,  spelling, 
and^music.  E.  BARKY  O'D. 


GEORGETOWN,  OHIO. 

It  is  very  warm  here,  and  my  sister  Nell  has 
been  down  in  the  cellar  trying  to  keep  cool.  As 
nearly  all  your  subscribers  tell  about  their  pets, 
I  will  tell  about  mine.  I  have  a  canary  named 
Lewis,  but  he  is  too  young  to  sing  yet.  We  have 
a  dog  named  Ephifc :  he  is  a  bull-dog,  but  not  cross, 
and  the  other  day  he  brought  two  strange  dogs 
into  the  house,  but  papa  soon  sent  them  out. 
Four  summers  ago  we  were  on  the  beach,  and 
Nell  WHS  gathering  pebbles  to  take  home,  and 
Ephie  would  put  large  rocks  in  the  pail.  I  have 
taken  music  lessons  on  the  piano  for  five  years. 
I  like  "  False  Witness,"  "  Who  Knows  Best?"  and 
"Bits  of  Advice."  I  also  like  Howard  Pyle's, 
Allan  Forman's,  and  Jimmy  Brown's  stories  very 
much.  I  was  rather  disappointed  in  the  way 
"  Silent  Pete"  ended,  for  I  was  in  In  ipes  he  would 
find  his  aunt  Nannette.  We  take  this  paper  from 
a  news-dealer  in  Charlestown,  Massachusetts. 
Our  dog's  name  is  Ephrihan  Jedidiah  Nebemiah 
Pocotalico  Bildad  Bates  W.  IDA  C.  W. 


RdSK  HILL,  VIRGINIA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  seven  years  old.  I  have  taken 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLK  for  a  year,  and  love  it 
very  much.  I  live  in  the  country,  in  Virginia, 
and  I  want  to  tell  you  two  strange  things  that 
have  happened  at  our  home  lately.  A  few  weeks 
ago  two  broods  of  chickens  were  hatched  out 
the  same  day.  and  we  gave  both  broods  to  one 
hen.  and  shut  up  the  other.  The  ben  that  we 
shut  up  escaped  from  her  box  the  next  day.  and 
going  to  the  place  where  her  fourteen  chicks 
were  with  the  others,  called  them  all  and  took 
them  to  the  box  where  she  had  been  shut  up, 
leaving  the  others  with  the  other  hen.  Wasn't 
that  bright  ?  The  other  thing  is  that  a  raspberry 
vine  is  growing  out  of  a  locust-tree.  I  suppose 
a  seed  dropped  there  and  took  root.  If  you 
think  this  is  a  good  enough  letter,  please  print  it 
with  your  others.  Your  true  friend,  G.C.M. 

Of  course  it  is  good  enough.  It  is  a  very  good 
letter  indeed. 


Here  is  a  letter  from  two  fine  little  fellows  who 
live  in  Ohio  : 

We  are  twin  boys,  and  will  be  eight  years  old 
in  November.  We  live  at  Mount  Echo,  Ohio,  and 
have  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Ohio  River  and  the 
Kentucky  hills.  Our  mother  has  been  teaching 
us  at  home,  but  we  will  go  over  the  hill  to  school 
in  the  fall.  We  have  two  dogs,  one  a  water  span- 
iel, which  we  call  Douglas,  the  other  a  little  yel- 
low dog  named  Billy,  and  we  have  a  pet  kitten 
named  Dot.  We  enjoy  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
very  much,  it  is  such  a  comfort  to  us,  especially 
on  rainy  days.  We  would  like  to  see  the  dear 
Postmistress,  who  takes  such  an  interest  in  the 
boys  and  girls,  and  if  she  would  come  to  see  us 
in  the  early  part  of  summer  we  would  just  load 
her  with  roses.  Well,  this  is  a  very  long  letter 
for  such  little  boys  as  we  are.  Good-by.  We 
remain,  as  ever,  great  lovers  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  RICHARD  and  THEODORE  B. 


Woom  »NI>S,  CLAYTON,  NEW  YORK. 

I  saw  a  letter  in  your  last  number  from  Bebe 
H.,  who  lives  on  a  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  I 
live  on  the  opposite  bank,  about  two  miles  from 
Clayton.  Our  place  is  between  two  bills,  and 
right  in  the  middle  of  a  small  wood,  so  we  called 
it  Woodlands.  We  have  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
•river,  and  on  clear  days  we  can  see  the  Canada 


shore.  I  love  to  sit  on  the  piazza  and  look  at 
the  river ;  I  think  it  is  very  beautiful.  We  often 
go  fishing  for  the  whole  day.  We  take  our  lunch 
alpng,  and  at  noon  we  land  on  some  island,  and 
ih.-  li..:itni.  i k  the  fish  we  catch  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  we  have  dinner.  About  three  o'clock 
we  start  out  again,  and  fish  until  it  is  time  to  go 
home.  L;ist  summer  I  went  through  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods.  It  is  a  lake  right  in  the  middle  of 
an  island.  At  one  place  it  is  so  narrow  that  you 
can  barely  get  the  boat  through.  Once  we  went 
to  the  camp  of  the  canoeists  on  Grindstone  Isl- 
and. 1  saw  the  clock  marked  "  New  York  Time." 

AMY  R. 

Another  little  girl  and  I  are  writing  a  little  pa- 
per, as  we  think  it  great  fun,  and  we  want  to 
know  if  some  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  read 
HARPER'S  YOCNO  PEOPLE  would  send  us  some 
letters,  poetry,  or  prose  made  up  by  themselves. 
We  would  like  it  very  much  if  they  would.  Our 
address  is,  L.  S.  BARLOW, 

I .  O.  Box  161,  Lenox,  Massachusetts. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  am  a  little  boy  ten  years  old.  Last  winter  I 
went  to  school,  and  studied  spelling,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  dictation,  definer,  composi- 
tion, French,  grammar,  geography,  and  history. 
I  had  a  canary  for  a  pet,  but  it  died.  I  have  a 
Maltese  cat  named  Tiger.  My  brother  has  one 
of  its  kittens  ;  he  calls  it  Philip  Sheridan.  I  have 
taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  ever  since  it  was 
first  published.  J.  I.  McK. 

DOWNIBYILLE,  SlERRA    COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  take  great  interest  in 
the  Post-office  Box.  Emma  C.  W.'s  letter  re- 
minded me  that  I  might  tell  you  something  a  bout 
birds  in  northwestern  California.  One  of  the 
prettiest,  I  think,  is  the  yellow-hammer.  The 
back,  head,  wings,  and  tail  are  a  very  delicate 
gray-brown  ;  its  breast  is  the  same  color,  dotted 
here  and  there  by  small  black  spots.  Can  any 
one  tell  me  the  name  of  this  bird?  It  is  about 
the  size  of  a  robin  :  it  has  a  bright  yellow  top- 
knot, a  bright  red  breast  and  back,  black  wings 
and  tail  Swallows  are  very  numerous  here; 
they  build  their  nests  of  mud  under  the  eaves. 
The  nests  are  pretty  to  look  at,  but  are  a  great 
bother.  The  bright  yellow  wild  canary  is  very 
beautiful,  and  sings  very  sweetly.  The  wood- 
peckers are  very  numerous.  1  wrote  to  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  when  it  was  in  its  second  year, 
and  felt  very  proud  to  see  my  letter  in  the  Post- 
office  Box.  I  would  like  verymuch  to  correspond 
with  some  girl  in  the  East.  One  more  question, 
and  I  shall  have  finished.  Have  any  of  you  girls 
a  but  ton-string?  I  have  one,  containing  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  buttons,  no  two  alike.  It 
is  over  fifteen  feet  long,  and  weighs  seven  or 
eight  pounds.  I  am  very  proud  of  it. 

ALTA  VAUGHN. 


I  live  in  a  small  village  at  the  top  of  a  high  hill. 
It  has  only  thirty-one  inhabitants,  and  is  very 
quiet.  I  like  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLEvery  much.- 
and  think  the  name  just  suits  it.  We  also  take 
the  Youth's  Companion  and  the  Century  Magazine. 
I  have  a  very  pretty  little  p_et  bantam.  I  named 
it  Topsy,  after  the  Topsy  in  Uncle  Tom's  ('.//,;// 
I  also  have  a  white  gosling,  a  drake ;  his  name  is 
Thomas.  At  night,  when  he  goes  to  bed.  he  is 
full  all  the  way  up  to  his  mouth :  I  can  feel  the 
grass  beside  his  neck.  I  have  a  curly  brown  dog  ; 
he  is  a  water  spaniel,  and  his  name  is  Rocket,  but 
we  nearly  always  call  him  Rock.  There  are  a 
great  many  chestnuts  here  ;  some  are  very  large. 
Will  you  please  tell  me  if  "  Talking  Leaves"  can 
be  had  in  book  form?  MART  R. 

Talking  Leaves  is  published  in  a  very  pretty 
style,  and  makes  a  charming  gift-book.  Its  price 
is  $1,  for  which  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  will 
send  it  to  you.  

NORTH  CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— The  interest  which  some 
of  your  young  people  Ir-ve  manifested  over  find- 
ing long  words,  reminded  me  of  the  amuse- 
ment I  have  had  from  asking  friends  to  repeat 
after  me,  ^honyfi^rabifmifunifuftftiiKijuin.^  As 
an  aid  to  pronunciation,  I  will  add  that  all  the 
vowels  have  the  long  sound  with  the  exception 
of  those  in  the  last  two  syllables,  which  have  the 
short  sound.  Let  those  of  your  readers  who  are 
not  familiar  with  the  word  attempt  to  correctly 
pronounce  it  after  reading  it  through.  After- 
ward they  may  try  transmagnyiGatbandaitfuality. 

C.  J.  A. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — My  brother  has  In-. MI  a 
subscriber  to  this  charming  paper  since  January, 
1886,  but  we  have  read  it  in  a  library  since  is.si>. 
and  enjoyed  it  very  much.  I  walk  a  mile  and  a 
half  to  school  twice  a  day,  but  do  not  mind  it  so 
much,  because  I  am  used  to  it.  I  am  in  the  Third 
Division  Grammar  School,  and  am  eleven  years 
old.  I  have  a  darling  little  brother,  whose  name 
is  James  Arthur ;  he  is  nineteen  months  old— just 
old  enough  to  get  into  all  kinds  of  mischief.  He 


has  walked  and  talked  since  he  was  a  year  old. 
I  have  no  pets  now,  but  had  a  very  pretty  cat, 
which  we  called  Limpy.  Do  you  not  think  that 
was  a  strange  name  for  a  cat?  I  will  tell  you 
how  we  came  to  call  him  so.  We  found  him  in 
t  In-  y.ird  one  cold  winter  day.  with  his  nose,  eye, 
and  tail  sore,  and  he  limped  with  one  foot.  Jla'm- 
ma  dropped  eye-water  in  his  eye,  and  bathed  him 
with  liniment.  He  grew  better  in  a  short  time, 
and  .lid  not  even  limp,  but  he  never  liked  papa. 
As  soon  as  he  came  home  in  the  evening  Limpy 
left,  and  did  not  return  till  papa  left  in  the  morn- 
ing. When  we  moved,  he  became  scared  at  the 
moye- men,  and  we  could  not  catch  him.  I  re- 
main, with  much  love,  EMMA  L.  M. 


NBW  YORK  CITY. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  since 
No.  241,  and  have  enjoyed  it  thoroughly.  I  am 
twelve  years  old.  As  the  Fourth  of  July  hap- 
pt'iir.l  to  come  on  Sunday,  it  was  celebrated  on 
the  fifth,  and  to  commemorate  the  event  papa 
took  us  to  Newburgh.  which  is  sixty-five  miles 
up  the  Hudson.  On  the  Hudson  we  saw  the  Pali- 
sades, Yonkers,  the  Sugar-loaf  Mountain,  the 
Highlands,  and  other  places.  In  Newburgh  we 
saw  Washington's  head  •  quarters,  which  con- 
tained a  boot  worn  in  the  war  by  the  Hessians, 
Washington's  chair,  and  numerous  other  things. 

GRACE  W. 


Alioe  K.  H. :  Write  as  often  as  you  please,  dear. 
I  am  sorry  there  is  not  room  for  your  letter  now. 
—Will  some  girl  of  eleven  write  to  Alice  K.  B..  379 
Broad  Street,  Providence,  Rhode  Island '!  This 
Alice  may  also  write  again,  as  her  little  letter  is 
crowded  out  this  time.— Gevie  W. :  I  am  glad  you 
belong  to  a  juvenile  missionary  society,  as  I  am 
much  interested  in  all  such  work.— Jessie  L.  It. : 
Write  again,  dear,  and  tell  me  about  the  flowers 
near  your  home.  Jessie  is  one  of  my  California 
girls. —  Maggie  L.  Aikman,  Box  354,  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba,  would  like  to  receive  a  letter  from 
Edith  Aikman,  thinking  they  may  possibly  be 
able  to  claim  relationship.' 

Exchangers  will  please  send  their  notices  on 
separate  slips,  and  not  on  the  sheet  with  an- 
swers to  puzzles  or  iu  the  middle  of  their  let- 
ters. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

A  WORD  SQUARE. 

1.  A  sort  of  omen.  2.  A  mental  figure.  3.  A 
long  measure  for  cloth,  used  in  Portugal  and 
Spain.  4.  Imaginary  monsters.  5.  To  hold  by  a 
string.  ODELL  CTCLONE. 

No.  2. 

A  DIAMOND. 

1.  A  letter.  2.  The  negative  side  of  a  question. 
3.  The  dried  root  of  a  species  of  orchis.  -4.  Ex- 
cellent. 5.  Earnestly  requested.  6.  Observed. 
7.  The  cover  of  a  chalice.  8.  Conducted.  9.  A 
letter.  ODELL  CTCLONE. 


No.  3. 

DROP-LETTER  PUZZLE. 

-i — c— i i a— e i— e. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  354. 

No.  1.—  Palermo.    Madrid.    Bombay.    Lucknow. 
Lisbon.    Salem.    Hartford.    Taunton. 

No.  2.—  Greenland.    Horses. 


No.  3.— 


C 

SHY 


SHRED 

BABYLON 

FOOTSTOOL 

PARLI  AMENT  S 

CHRYSANTHEMUM 

DETESTATION 

PARC  HMENT 

BENEATH 

M  U  M  M  Y 

FUN 

M 

No.  4.—  Mediterranean  (err,  ermine,  drama,  ant, 
area,  Madeira,  meditate). 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Mary  E.  C'ox.  Cockade  City.  Jean  B.  G., 
Jeanette  Phillips.  Charles  Barter.  Louise  G.  C., 
Odell  Cyclone,  Grace  Holt,  H.  M.  Rochester,  Anna 
Boone. 'Eleanor  Addison,  M.  B.  B.,  Florence  Mil- 
ler, Geraldine  F  ,  Edwin  G.  Over,  C.  H.  Fursten- 
berg.  Original  Puzzle  Club,  Ethel  Skinner,  and 
Fannie  M!  P. 

[For  EXCHANGES,  see  3d  and  3d  pages  of  cover.} 
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VOLUME   VI 


KOT    DISOBEDIENT. 


.es  again? 


MAMMA.  "  Frankie,  are  you  eating  those  green  appl 
FRAXKIE.  "No,  Mamma;  I'm  eating  some  others." 


A  MUSICAL  GENIUS. 

A  FEW  days  ago  I  was  trying  to  write  a  story  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  rising  generation,  when  a  friend  interrupted 
.me  to  ask  my  advice  as  to  a  certain  dog,  which  he  was  doubtful 
•whether  he  should  keep  or  not.  I  was  impatient  of  the  inter- 
ruption, ami  advised  him  to  sell  the  animal. 
But  that  advice  did  not  suit  him  ;  he  was  very 
fond  nf"  IVp|ier."  who,  or  which,  was  in  addi- 
tion such  a  hopeless  mongrel  that  he  doubled 
whether  he  should  find  a  purchaser. 

"  Then  keep  him,"  I  suggested. 

••  He's  too  expensive,"  protested  my  friend, 
who  had  now  taken  up  permanent  quarters 
in  my  arm-chair.  "  He  eats  too  many  things. 
He  chawed  the  tail  off  one  of  my  coats  yes- 
.terday,  and  last  week  ate  up  half  a  book." 

••  Wliat  Look  f"  I  inquired,  abseutly. 

••  A  treatise  on  the  Great  Pyramid;  more 
than  I  could  ever  get  down." 

I  did  not  feel  the  slightest  interest  in  Pep- 
per, which  I  had  only  seen  once,  when  he 
made  straight  for  my  legs.  All  the  time  my 
visitor  was  discoursing  on  his  merits  and  de- 
merits I  was  trying  to  think  out  my  story. 
In  an  absent  sort  of  way  I  began  digging  my 
pen  into  my  blotting-paper,  then  into  my 
desk.  A  more  than  usually  vicious  dig  broke 
the  points  oft",  leaving  them  sticking  in  the 
wood. 

I  tried  to  pull  them  out,  and  damaged  my 
finger.  Then,  in  a  moment,  an  incident  of 
many  years  ago  flashed  across  my  memory, 
and  Tommy  Pavey  came  to  my  mind  for  the 
first  time  for  at  least  a  couple  of  decades. 

Now  that  there  is  no  fear  of  interruption  I 
will  try  and  recall  the  incident  ill  questiou. 

Tommy  was  a  small  stout  boy  of  nine.  He 
very  much  wanted  to  be  taller,  and  he  used 
to  hang  to  the  tops  of  doors  as  long  as  he 
could  hold  on  in  order  to  stretch  himself  out. 
He  had  various  other  peculiarities,  amongst 
them  a  great  love  of  music. 

He  possessed  a  jew's-harp,  which  he  could 
play  in  a  distressing  manner.  He  also  had  a 
miniature  bagpipe  (or  bagpipes,  whichever  is 
•correct),  which  uttered  doleful  noises.  But 
'his  greatest  triumph  was  a  harp  made  of  a 


"merry-thought"  chicken-bone,  with  elastic  stretched  across. 
This  we  thought  he  could  never  beat. 

But  he  did.  He  discovered  that  if  you  stuck  a  broken 
pen-nib  in  the  table  and  gave  it  a  fillip  with  your  finger  it 
".nvr  out  a  musical  note.  The  note  varied  with  the  distance 
it  was  driven  in  and  the  size  of  the  nib,  so  that  it  was  possible 
to  tune  it. 

Tommy  discovered  this  invaluable  secret  during  writing 
class  one  day,  and  communicated  it  to  the  rest  of  us  in  order 
that  we  might  assist  him  in  collecting  the  necessary  mate- 
rials. There  was  havoc  in  pens  that  day ;  never  had  so  many 
required  renewal.  Tommy  treasured  up  the  broken  nibs,  and 
employed  his  time  when  the  master's  eye  was  not  on  him  in 
fixing  them  into  the  edge  of  the  deal  table,  where  they  were 
out  of  sight. 

Our  master  was  an  easy-going  but  irritable  man.  He  dis- 
covered after  a  time  that  some  mischief  was  on  hand,  but  uot 
seeing  quite  what  it  was,  took  no  notice  of  our  behavior  till 
he  found  that  Tommy  was  evidently  the  source  of  it.  He 
edged  his  way  gradually  toward  the  centre  of  attraction,  and 
then  bent  down  over  a  small  boy  as  if  absorbed  in  the  young- 
ster's efforts. 

Tommy,  thinking  all  was  safe,  began  fingering  his  instru- 
ment. The  sound  caught  Mr.  Lockwood's  ears,  and  he 
glanced  up. 

Tommy  saw  he  was  discovered,  and  tried  to  dislodge  his 
nibs.  He  mauaged  to  extract  all  but  two,  which  broke  off 
short. 

••  What  have  you  there,  Pavey  ?"  asked  Mr.  Lockwood. 
"Nothing,  sir,"  replied  Tommy,  giving  the  regulation  an- 
swer without  hesitation. 

Mr. Lockwood,  however,  was  not  quite  satisfied;  he  had 

seen  Tommy  pulling  out  something  from  the  table.     He  bent 

over  and  passed  his  hand  quickly  along  the  edge.     A  sharp 

exclamation  told  that  he  had  discovered  something;  one  of  the 

broken  points  had  caught  his  finger. 

Poor  Tommy  paid  for  that  accident  by  having  a  couple  of 
hundred  lines  to  write.  He  also  had  to  replace  all  the  pens 
which  had  been  broken,  which  cost  him  fourpeuce.  So  Tom- 
my's musical  propensities  received  a  decided  check. 


BEHIND    THE    TIMES. 


ONE  OF  THE  OLD-TIMERS  tfoq.).  *•  Sonny,  what  time  do  hit  say  de  'scurdgeon  train  start  ?" 
YOUNG  OMB.  "Eighter  clock." 
OLD-TIMER.  "Mornin'  or  ebenin'*" 
ONE  (reading).  "  Eight  A.M.'1 
OLD-TIMER  (sternly),  "  Boy,  don't  you  trifle  long  o'  me.    Mornin'  or  ebenin?" 
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ENGLISH  LAWN-TENNIS  PLAYERS. 

BY  HOWARD  A.  TAYLOR. 

A  FEW  months  ago*  I  gave  the  readers  of  HARPER'S 
V  i  VG  PEOPLE  some  hints  on  lawn-tennis  which  I 
trust  they  found  of  practical  benefit  to  their  games.     One 
le  best  practical  methods  of  learning  to  play  is  to  study 
jame  of  a  first-class  player.     The  very  best  of  these, 
however,  live  too  far  away  for  my  American  readers,  and 
so  I  am  going  to  tell  you  what  the  best  English  players 
have  done,  especially  their  champion,  William  Renshaw. 

T.I  speak  correctly  about  the  play  of  Englishmen  as  a 
•  •lass  would  be  a  difficult  task.  Their  methods,  on  the 
whole,  are  almost  the  same  as  those  of  their  American 
cousins,  and  differ  individually,  much  as  ours  do  in  the 
1'iiiti'd  States.  To  this  remark  there  is  one  important  ex- 
ception.  Our  base-ball  batting  on  this  side  of  the  Allan  tit- 
lias  a  good  deal  of  influence  on  our  instinctive  methods 
of  hitting  the  tennis-ball.  As  the  custom  in  base-ball  is 
to  strike  with  a  horizontal  swing  of  the  bat  from  the 
shoulder,  we  are  apt  to  hit  the  tennis-ball  in  the  same  way 
to  take  it  at  the  highest  point  of  the  rebound,  with  the 
rackel  held  almost  horizontal  from  the  shoulder. 

Now  in  England,  where  a  boy  is  brought  up,  so  to 
speak,  on  the  perpendicular  swing  of  his  cricket  bat — the 
verv  opposite  of  the  base- ball  motion — he  unconsciously 
takes  to  hitting  the  tennis-ball  in  the  same  way.  Instead 
of  hurr\  ing  the  stroke,  and  taking  the  ball  wherever  he 
happens  to  meet  it,  the  Englishman  is  apt  to  wait  as  long 
as  he  can— almost  to  the  second  rebound  of  the  ball.  Then 
with  his  eye,  the  coming  ball,  the  racket,  and  the  point  of 
attack  in  the  opposite  court  all  in  one  perpendicular 
plane,  he  gets  an  infinitely  greater  amount  of  accuracy  in 
his  stroke  than  does  the  American.  I  have  seen  a  base- 
ball trainer  at  college  follow  out  this  principle  for  attain- 
iin;-  acenraey  by  making  his  pupils  throw  the  ball  directly 
overhand  or  underhand  from  base  to  base,  instead  of  at 
horizontal  arm's-length,  the  more  common  method. 

What  I  have  said  brings  us  to  the  idea  that  cricket 
practice  is  tennis  practice  too.  And  so  it  is,  as  many  of 
our  best  players  witness,  who  come  from  the  cricket 
clubs  around  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  But 
cricket  practice  is  an  aid  only  to  a  certain  degree,  and. 
indeed,  in  time  becomes  even  a  hinderance.  There  is  a 
delicacy  of  play  in  tennis  unknown  and  even  antagonistic 
to  the  instincts  of  the  average  hard-hitting  cricketer, which 
must  compel  any  one  who  wishes  to  arrive  at  the  highest 
tennis  honors  to  give  up  cricket  play  entirely.  English 
tennis  players  surpass  us  in  their  form  of  play,  but  the  fact 
thai  they  keep  up  their  cricket  too  long  leaves  them  with 
much  less  delicacy  of  play  than  we  have.  The  slow,  care- 
ful "placing, ''of  ten  so  effect!  vein  our  own  tournaments,  is 
almost  an  unknown  quantity  in  England.  So  long  as  I 
have  any  respect  for  my  legs  I  would  not  play  with  an 
Englishman  without  plenty  of  back  and  side  nets.  He 
could  tire  me  out  in  one  set  running  after  the  balls  that 
passed  far  beyond  my  reach.  As  I  have  explained,  he  will 
send  the  ball  with  a  great  deal  of  accuracy  in  a  given 
direction.  He  is  not  apt  to  aim  for  one  side  of  the  court, 
and  have  the  ball  fall  in  the  other  or  beyond  a  side  line. 
That  part  of  his  stroke  is  well  enough.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  stroke  is  so  forcible  and  so  inaccurate  in  its  per- 
pendicular direction  that  it  is  far  less  likely  to  be  stopped 
by  an  opponent  than  by  a  net,  either  the  court  net  or  a 
back  net. 

Now  when  we  realize  the  fact  that  the  English  champion 
has  transported  the  correct  cricket  stroke  to  tennis,  that  lie 
has  a  superior  delicacy  of  play  to  any  other  man  in  the 
world,  and  finally  that,  differing  from  all  his  countrymen, 
he  can  strike  his  opponent's  court  every  time,  we  get 
some  idea  of  his  powers. 

*  HARPER'S  YOCNO  PEOPLE,  No.  344. 


I  have  been  asked  to  give  some  intelligible  idea  of  Mr. 
Renshaw's  prowess.  Possibly  some  of  my  readers  have 
witnessed  one  of  the  unfortunate  winners  of  the  All-com- 
ers Prize  at  Newport  playing  off  for  the  championship 
with  our  own  champion,  Mr.  Sears.  Perhaps  he  has  seen 
the  balls  go  off  the  champion's  racket  down  one  side  or 
the  other  of  his  opponent's  court,  utterly  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  latter,  who,  standing  spell-bound  in  the  middle  of 
the  court,  stares  at  the  passing  balls  until,  in  sheer  disgust, 
he  would  like  to  hide  his  head  from  the  on-looking  crowd. 
Well,  I  have  seen  Dr.  Dwight,  who  is  about  equal  in  tech- 
nical skill  to  Mr.  Sears,  occupy  just  such  a  position  against 
Mr.  Renshaw  as  the  Newport  All-comers  winner  did  above. 
When  the  English  champion  is  fully  on  his  mettle,  which 
is  about  every  other  time  he  plays — and  always  when  the 
match  is  of  importance — the  best  of  the  English  players 
have  nothing  to  do  but  gaze  open-mouthed  in  the  opposite 
court  at  the  ball  coming  back  off  his  racket. 

Now  how  does  all  this  happen  ?  In  the  first  place, 
he  has  discarded  all  cautiousness  of  play.  Lest  he  should 
cramp  his  game  by  too  much  carefulness  of  style,  it  is 
his  rule  to  refuse  odds  of  more  than  fifteen  in  a  game 
to  any  of  his  opponents.  As  he  can  give  those  odds  to 
any  one  of  them,  he  must  be  well  used  to  counting  his 
games  that  way.  But  this  lack  of  caution  is  only  com- 
parative. He  is  a  brilliant  player,  to  be  sure,  and  yet  a 
thoroughly  steady  one.  I  think  his  brilliancy  consists  in 
trying  to  "kill"  every  ball.  His  steadiness  consists  in 
succeeding.  Contrary  to  the  correct  rule  for  inferior 
players,  he  seldom  returns  the  ball  simply  to  await  his  op- 
portunity, but  usually  to  settle  matters  on  the  spot.  No 
matter  how  the  ball  comes  to  his  court,  it  is  pretty  sure  to 
be  returned  where  his  opponent  will  not  reach  it  again. 
He  plays  forward  and  back  about  as  the  average  players, 
scarcely  running  forward  to  "smash"  as  much  as  he  is 
generally  reputed  to  do.  The  only  thing  peculiarly  notice- 
able in  his  style  is  a  sudden  wrist  motion  at  the  end  of  his 
strokes,  which  gives,  especially  in  his  volleying,  the  sharp, 
decisive  character  to  his  play.  The  elbow  is  held  very 
rigid,  and  the  force  of  his  stroke  comes  only  from  his 
wrist,  which  must  be  of  immense  muscular  power. 

But  I  have  been  speaking  of  Mr.  Reushaw  at  his  best. 
On  an  "off"  day  one  can  notice  the  same  amount  of 
speed,  the  same  accuracy  of  direction,  but  a  greater  ten- 
dency to  fall  into  the  common  English  fault  of  hitting 
the  ball  over  the  back  line.  On  a  very  bad  day  the  net, 
too,  gets  its  share  of  the  balls.  Of  course,  with  this  great 
amount  of  force  the  least  deviation  from  the  correct  an- 
gle of  his  racket  is  apt  to  send  the  ball  flying  over  the 
back  net.  This  description  may  call  to  mind  the  meth- 
ods of  play  of  two  or  three  "brilliant"  players  at  home. 
But  between  them  and  Mr.  Renshaw  one  feels  an  instinc- 
tive difference.  I  think  Mr.  Renshaw's  best  game  gives 
the  impression  of  being  the  correct  measure  of  his  every- 
day play — as  if  he  were  doing  what  he  really  was  trying 
to  do.  There  are  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  several  play- 
ers who  can  do  wonderful  things  with  the  racket  for  a  set 
or  so.  But  they  scarcely  know-  what  they  are  doing;  cer- 
tainly not  how  they  do  it. 

And  this  is  what  seems  to  be  the  drawback  to  the  fur- 
ther advancement  of  good  play  in  this  country.  Until 
we  learn  this  especial  lesson  that  the  English  champion 
teaches  us,  we  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  arrived  at  any 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  game.  Some  one  of  our  good 
players  will  bring  forward  a  very  strong  game  for  a  set, 
a  match,  or  even  a  tournament,  and  yet  at  the  end  sink 
back  into  his  old  position,  with  no  advantage  whatsoever 
gained  from  his  sudden  spurt — except,  perhaps,  the  prize. 
Now  why  is  this?  I  believe  that  Mr.  Renshaw  when  he 
makes  a  good  stroke  knows  just  why  he  made  it  and 
how  he  made  it,  and  in  consequence  is  sure  he  can  make 
it  again.  To  say  that  no  player  in  this  country  but 
Mr.  Sears  makes  his  strokes  except  instinctively  is  a 
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sweeping  assertion,  and  yet,  I  fancy,  one  not  far  from  the 
truth. 

Has  any  one  of  my  readers,  in  practice  or  in  a  match,  ever 
stopped  to  consider  just  why  and  how  he  made  that  last 
good  stroke  ?  Suppose  the  same  stroke  comes  again  imme- 
diately. I  will  wager  that  if  he  stops  to  think  of  his  pre- 
vious methods,  and  tries  to  put  them  in  practice  again,  he 
will  grow  confused,  and  fail  in  the  rally.  There  is  no- 
thing to  be  done  but  to  try  for  the  stroke  by  instinct  again, 
just  as  before,  and  consequently  there  is  no  gain  from  the 
previous  practice  of  the  stroke.  It  can't  be  right,  as  is  often 
the  case,  that  a  player  should  be  at  his  best  after  no  practice 
at  all.  Putting  head-work  into  the  general  game  is  a  dif- 
ferent matter  from  considering  the  method  of  each  stroke. 
.  Now  this  kind  of  "  instinctive"  play,  as  I  shall  call 
it.  is  certainly  wrong,  and  causes  all  this  up  and  down 
play  in  tournaments.  What  is  a  boy's  game  good  for 
if,  his  physical  condition  being  all  right,  he  can't  bring 
out  all  his  play  at  command?  A  well-practised  base-ball 
player  knows  that  an  easy  "fly"  when  it  comes  to  him 
will  be  held;  if  it  is  not,  he  understands  the  cause  of  his 
failure.  And  yet  what  tennis  player  is  sure  that  he  can 
return  even  the  easiest  balls? 

I  imagine  that  in  that  lies  the  difference  between  the 
play  of  the  champion  and  that  of  his  brother,  Mr.  Ernest 
Renshaw.  In  technical  skill  they  seem  about  equal  ; 
but  while  E.  Renshaw's  strokes,  are  instinctive,  W.  Ren- 
shaw's  strokes  are  from  knowledge.  When  instinct  de- 
serts, Mr.  E.  Renshaw  has  nothing  to  fall  back  upon.  He 
has  consequently  run  all  the  way  up  and  down  the  ten- 
nis ladder,  while  his  brother  sits  securely  on  the  top. 
We  in  America  are  unable  to  study  this  quality  of  play 
in  the  English  champion,  and  yet  we  have  a  good  sub- 
stitute for  him  in  this  respect  in  Mr.  Sears.  Inferior  in 
technical  skill  to  perhaps  a  half-dozen  Englishmen,  he 
has  yet  held  the  American  championship  more  securely 
than  they  could  for  the  last  five  years,  simply  because  he 
knows  why  he  plays  as  he  does,  and  in  consequence  is 
ready  with  his  play  at  any  time.  In  this  quality  lie  is 
second  only  to  W.  Renshaw.  Self-reliance  caused  by  a 
knowledge  of  one's  own  game  is  the  best  quality  for  a 
tennis  player.  That  is  the  making  of  a  champion,  and 
not  a  self-reliance  based  on  luck  and  past  victories.  Our 
great  fault  lies  just  here.  This  it  is  that  makes  one  so 
disgusted  when  playing  badly,  and  brings  the  hopeless- 
ness of  improvement  to  view. 

So  to  such  of  my  readers  as  really  care  to  make  a  study 
of  the  game  I  would  give  this  practical  advice  as  a  result 
of  their  and  my  own  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Renshaw.  As 
it  is  stupid  on  all  sides  to  get  any  one  simply  to  knock 
balls  over  a  net  to  you,  the  practice  opponent  must  yet  be 
used  at  times  solely  for  that  purpose.  Do  not  give  up 
the  time  to  simply  knocking  balls  back  and  forth  to  each 
other,  for  you  will  not  get  the  same  balls  to  play  that  you 
do  in  a  game.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  play  a  set  or  so  a 
day  with  an  opponent  utterly  regardless  as  to  whether  he 
is  victorious  or  not.  When  he  returns  the  ball  to  you, 
forget  all  about  him,  or  about  getting  the  ball  back  to  his 
court  where  he  can't  return  it.  But  before  his  stroke,  de- 
cide on  some  point  in  his  court  in  which  you  wish  to  prac- 
tise putting  the  ball.  Then  give  your  whole  attention  to  the 
coming  ball  (watching  it  as  long  as  possible)  and  to  the 
movement  of  your  own  racket  in  hitting  it.  If  the  stroke 
is  a  successful  one,  consider  why  it  was  so,  with  a  view  to 
playing  it  that  way  again.  If  it  is  bad,  recognize  clearly 
the  false  method  of  making  it. 

As  lawn-tennis  is  a  very  quick  game,  I  have  given  ad- 
vice not  easy  to  be  followed.  But  I  would  say  to  each 
young  player  that  without  actual  knowledge  of  his  own 
methods  of  making  each  particular  stroke,  he  can  never 
hope  to — well,  I  won't  say  arrive  at — but  at  least  to  hold 
any  high  honors  in  the  game.  That  is  the  chief  lesson  we 
should  learn  from  William  Renshaw's  play. 


THE  PERSONAL  HISTORY  OF  POLLY  JAY. 

A  STORY  FOR  GIRLS  AXD  DULLS. 
BY  KATIIERINE  D.  McILVAINE. 


1  AM  not  an  ordinary  doll  at 
all,  for  I  learned  to  say  ' '  papa, " 
"mamma,"  and  "milk"  in 
my  earliest  infancy,  which 
was  spent  with  Mrs.  Barlow 
(who  kept  a  toyshop)  in  Phil- 
adelphia. In  time  I  was 
bought  by  old  Miss  Jay  to 
send  to  a  little  girl  in 
New  York,  where  I 
went  in  the  trunk  of 
a  young  lady  named 
Agnes,  who 
was  very 
pretty  and 
sweet.  The 
journey  was 
not  very  in- 
teresting. It 
wasonlyone 
long  shake, 
with  an  occa- 
sional hinni), 
and  I  found 
it  very  wear- 
ing. Then 
I  found  my- 
self in  the  arms  of  the  dearest  little  girl  of  five  years  old 
that  ever  was  seen,  and  who  was  my  dear  little  mother 
for  a  great  many  years  afterward. 

"  Aunt  Mary  sent  her  to  you,"  said  Agnes. 
"  Oh,  Cousin  Agnes!"  cried  little  Alice.     "Isn't  she  too 
beautiful  ?"  and  then  she  kissed  me  three  or  four  times, 
and  I  felt  very  happy. 

"What  shall  I  call  her,  mamma?"  she  asked.  "She 
must  have  a  name,  you  know." 

"  I  think  you  ought  to  name  her  for  Aunt  Mary,  as  she 
sent  her  to  you."  said  mamma. 

"But,"  said  Alice,  "I  have  Big  Mary  already,  and  if  I 
call  this  dolly  Mary  too,  she'll  always  be  making  confu- 
sion." 

"Indeed,"  said  Agnes,  "it  won't  do  to  let  her  make  a 
confusion.  But  Polly  is  the  same  as  Mary;  why  don't 
you  name  her  for  Aunt  Mary  by  calling  her  Polly  Jay?" 
"  Why,  yes,  Cousin  Agnes,  that's  splendid.  Come,  Pol- 
ly Jay,  and  let  me  introduce  you  to  Big  Mary,  and  make 
you  feel  at  home." 

Big  Mary  was  a  great  big  doll  with  a  china  head,  and 
black  china  hair  in  very  tight  curls.  She  was  weak  in 
the  waist,  and  always  sat  lopsided.  Willie  Stripes  was  a 
knitted  doll,  and  he  and  I  never  did  get  on  together.  His 
face  and  hands  were  bright  pink  worsted,  and  his  eyes 
were  only  two  black  beads;  he  had  a  very  violent  tem- 
per, and  not  a  particle  of  intellect.  Alice  was  never  very 
fond  of  him,  he  was  too  disagreeable;  but  she  was  good  to 
him  from  a  sense  of  duty,  which  was  more  than  he  de- 
served, anyway. 

Alice's  mamma  and  Agnes  and  Hortense  (Alice's  nurse) 
all  went  to  work  to  make  me  some  clothes,  so  that  I 
should  be  presentable  in  society,  and  very  soon  I  had 
four  dresses  and  a  pink  cambric  wrapper,  besides  a  coat 
and  hat  to  wear  in  the  street  and  a  night-gown  to  wear  at 
night.  I  slept  in  a  little  black-walnut  bedstead  with  Big 
Mary.  She  was  too  long  for  it,  so  Alice  always  had  to 
double  her  feet  np  under  her  chin,  which  must  have  been 
rather  uncomfortable;  but  Mary  never  complained:  she 
was  a  very  good  doll  always. 

Willie  Stripes  had  a  cradle  to  sleep  in,  but  his  clothes 
were  all  sewed  on,  and  Alice  often  forgot  to  put  him  in 
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her  mamma,  "I'm  not  going-  to  hurt 
Polly.  I'm  only  going  to  rip  this  seam 
in  her  side,  so  that  I  can  take  hold  of  the 
strings  and  fasten  them  on  again  to  the 
machine  that  makes  her  talk." 

"Oh,  but,  mamma,  I  can't  have  my 
dear  Polly  cut  open.  I  don't  want  you 
to  do  it,  mamma;  indeed  I  don't." 

"Well,  if  you  don't  want  her  mended, 
I  don't,"  said  her  mother;  and  Alice 
clasped  me  in  her  arms  and  ran  off  into 
the  nursery. 

"Oh,  Polly  Jay,"  she  cried,  "you've 
had  such  a  narrow  'scape!  Isn't  it  for- 
tunate, Polly,  that  I'm  not  a  baby  ? — 
'cause  if  I  had  been,  I  couldn't  have  told 
mamma  that  I  didn't  want  you  ripped 
up;  and  even  if  it  wouldn't  truly  hurt 
you,  Polly,  I  should  feel  as  if  it  did." 

After  a  while  she  took  me  into  her 
mother's  room  again.  "Mamma,"  she 
said,  "what's  the  name  of  the  thing  in- 
side of  me  that  makes  me  talk  ?" 

"Do  you  mean  the  larynx?"  asked 
mamma. 

"I  suppose  that's  it.  I'm  going  to  play 
that  Polly  Jay's  got  a  slight  'fection  of 
the  larynx.  That's  the  reason  she  can't 
talk  any  more.  Don't  you  know  Mrs. 
Morton  has  a  slight  'fection  of  the  eyes, 
and  that's  the  reason  she  can't  see." 

Not  long  after  this  a  Mrs.  Ren  wick 
came  to  stay  with  Alice's  mother.  She 


it  ;  so  he  usually  staid 
awake  on  a  chair  in  the 
corner  of  the  nursery,  and 
oner  he  spent  the  night  on 
a  piu-cusliion  full  of  nee- 
dles in  Ilortense's  work- 
basket. 

We  used  to  have  very 
good  times  indeed  those 
days.  cspi.vi.-iHy  me,  for  my 
little  mother  was  very  de- 
voted to  me,  and  took  me 
everywhere  she  went,  near- 
ly, and  played  with  me  all 
the  time  at  home.  When- 
ever any  one  came,  Alice 
always  wanted  me  to  talk. 
and  one  day  I  tried  so  hard 
to  say  "Alice"  instead  of 
that  stupid  "milk"  that  I 
broke  something  inside  of 
me,  and  couldn't  say  any- 
thing at  all.  I  felt  very 
l>:nlly  about  this,  and  so  did 
Alice.  She  cried,  and  I 
would  have  too,  but  dolls 
don't  have  any  tears. 

"Don't  cry,  birdie,"  said 

Alice's  mamma.     "  Let  me 

see  if  I  can  tix  Polly;"  and 

took  her  sharp  scissors 

out  of  her  basket. 

"Oh,  mam  ma,  "cried  Al- 
ice, "please  don't  cut  Pol- 
ly !  I'd  rather  never  have 
her  speak  again  than  have 
yon  cut  a  hole  in  her." 

darling,"    said 
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had  a  little  boy  named  Sylvestre, 
about  nine  years  old,  whom  she 
brought  with  her. 

I  have  heard  that  cats  have  what 
is  called  an  antipathy  to  dogs;  now 
dolls  have  just  that  same  sort  of  feel- 
ing for  boys.  I  had  never  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  them;  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  boy  that  I  had  ever 
known  was  Willie  Stripes,  and 
though  I  suppose  Sylvestre  Renwick 
would  have  been  considered  a  hand- 
some little  fellow,  /  never  could  see 
any  beauty  in  him  from  the  minute 
Alice  brought  him  into  the  nursery 
and  introduced  him  to  Big  Mary, 
Willie  Stripes,  and  me. 

He  said  I  was  "a  stunner,"  which, 
I  suppose,  is  some  awful  thing.  He 
called  poor  Mary  "old  waddler"  and 
"buttermilk,"  and  he  threw  Willie 
Stripes  up  in  the  air,  and  declared  he 
was  made  out  of  his  old  mittens. 

For  several  days  Alice  hardly  came 
near  us,  for  Sylvestre,  of  course, 
wouldn't  play  dolls,  and  she  had  to 
play  horse  and  ball  with  him.  But 
one  morning  Hortense  took  her  to 
the  dress-maker's,  and  Sylvestre  was 
to  go  to  drive  in  the  Park  with  his 
mother  and  Alice's;  but  when  the 
time  came  he  wouldn't  get  ready,  and 
his  mother,  after  waiting  a  little,  went 
off  and  left  him.  He  lay  on  the  floor 
and  kicked  for  a  while,  and  then  he 
concluded  to  get  up  and  amuse  him- 
self. There  was  a  large  closet  just 
opposite  the  nursery  door,  in  which 
house-linen  was  kept.  He  took  all 
the  linen  from  the  first  two  shelves, 
and  piled  it  on  the  third;  then  he  got 
a  paper  of  tacks  and  a  hammer,  and 
drove  them  in  about  a  foot  apart 
along  the  edges.  After  this  he 
dragged  Alice's  little  table  into  the 

middle  of  the  closet,  and  put  a  ball  of  darning  cotton  on 
top  of  it,  and  he  took  out  his  knife,  and  opened  the  big 
blade,  and  laid  it  down  beside  it;  then  he  pinned  a  towel 
around  his  neck,  and  put  his  belt  on  over  it. 

' '  Now  I  look  like  a  real  live  butcher,"  he  said.  Unfortu- 
nately his  eye  fell  on  us  as  we  sat  in  a  row  on  the  dolls' 
bed.  He  took  Willie  Stripes  first,  and  hung  him  by  the 
neck  to  the  door  knob.  Big  Mary  came  next.  He  took 
all  her  clothes  off,  and  was  going  to  hang  her  up  that 
way,  but  her  china  head  was  only  sewed  on  through  two 
big  holes  in  the  edge  of  her  neck.  He  took  his  knife  and 
cut  the  stitches,  and  hung  her  head  up  by  itself.  Her 
arms  and  legs  came  next;  they  too  were  only  sewed  on. 
He  ripped  them  off.  Poor  Mary !  How  sorry  I  felt  for 
her!  I  should  have  felt  worse  had  I  not  been  sure  that 
my  turn  would  come  soon,  and  it  did.  "Here,  Miss 
High-and-lofty,"  he  said;  "I'm  the  butcher,  and  you're 
spring  lamb.  Now  say  '  baa !'  " 

I  couldn't  say  "baa!"  of  course,  and  I  wouldn't  have 
said  it  if  I  could;  so  he  said  it  for  me  a  great  many  times. 
But,  alas!  I  wasn't  sewed  together  in  sections,  like  Big 
Mary. 

Well,  if  any  one  will  believe  it,  that  dreadful,  horrid 
boy  actually  chopped  my  legs  and  arms  off  with  his 
knife,  and  sawed  me  in  two  around  my  waist.  My  saw- 
dust just  strewed  the  floor.  Nobody  will  ever  know  how 
I  felt  (unless  it  may  be  Big  Mary),  torn  limb  from  limb, 
and  hung  up  all  around  that  closet.  And  I  kept  think- 
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ing  all  the  time  of  the  grief  I  knew  my  dear  little  mother 
would  feel  when  she  came  home.  I  heard  her  happy  lit- 
tle voice  at  last,  talking  to  Hortense.  That  wicked  Syl- 
vestre walked  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  in  his  butcher's 
apron,  and  said,  as  bold  as  brass,  "Come  on,  Alice;  Fm 
playing  butcher.  Don't  you  want  some  beef  ?" 

She  followed  him  to  the  door  of  the  closet,  where  she 
saw  Willie  Stripes  first,  and  pulled  him  off  the  door  han- 
dle. "Why,  Sylvestre,  "she  said,  "  it  makes  poor  Willie 
so  uncomfortable  to  hang  with  his  head  down."  Then 
she  saw  Big  Mary  and  me  inside.  I  never  saw  any  one 
so  angry. 

"Sylvestre  Renwick,"  she  exclaimed,  "you  are  a  bad 
and  cruel  boy,  and  I  hate  you !  You've  killed  Big  Mary 
and  Polly  Jay.  Oh,  Polly!  Polly!"  and  she  snatched  us 
both,  piece  by  piece,  from  the  walls,  and  ran  with  us  into 
her  mother's  room,  and  cried  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

Hortense  began  to  scold  Sylvestre  in  French,  and  as  he 
didn't  understand  a  single  word,  the  effect  was  perfectly 
awful.  He  began  to  feel  very  uneasy. 

"  Say,  Alice."  he  said,  "  I  didn't  suppose  you'd  care." 

"Go  away,  bad  boy,"  said  Alice,  still  crying.  "I  wish 
you'd  never  come  here." 

Sylvestre  left.  Presently  he  came  back  again.  "Say, 
Alice,  I've  got  a  pony  at  home,  and  here  are  all  the  things 
I've  got  here;  you  can  have  'em." 

"I  don't  want  your  old  things,"  sobbed  Alice.  "Iwish 
I'd  never  seen  you." 
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Sylvestre  went  away  a  second  time,  feeling  even  more 
el.  pressed  than  before.  Hortense  was  sewing-  Big  Mary 
tog-ether  as  fast  as  she  could,  and  Alice  sat  on  the  bed 
:ng  me  tight  in  her  arms,  and  every  time  she  looked 
at  me  she  cried  afresh,  for,  alas!  Horteuse  couldn't  mend 
Half  an  hour  went  by.  Big  Mary  was  dressed,  and 
looked  as  if  nothing  had  ever  happened  to  her,  when  Syl- 
vestre looked  in  a  third  time. 

"Alice,"  he  said,  "please  don't  tell.  Mamma  '11  be 
awful  mad,  and  I'll  just  catch  it.  I'm  real  sorry." 

Mrs.  Ren  wick  was  very  much  vexed  with  Sylves- 
tre, and  wanted  to  do  all  she  could  to  repair  the  mis- 
chief. 

••  You  shall  have  a  new  doll,  dear,"  she  said,  "as  much 
like  Polly  Jay  as  we  can  find.  You  shall  get  it  your- 
self 

"  It  wouldn't  be  Polly  Jay,"  said  Alice.  "  And  if  you 
please,  Mrs.  Renwick,  I  don't  want  any  other  doll  at  all. 
1  rouUn't  love  her  as  I  do  Polly,  and  perhaps  mamma 
can  mend  her." 

Finally  it  was  decided  to  buy  me  a  new  body,  and  put 
my  old  head  on  it,  which  wasn't  hurt  at  all.  When  this 
\\  a>  done  I  felt  quite  myself  again ;  and  Alice  too  felt  bet- 
ter about  me. 

I  did  not  see  Sylvestre  again  all  the  next  day.  The 
day  after  that,  however,  he  came  into  the  nursery,  look- 
ing very  much  subdued.  Alice  picked  me  up,  and  held 
me  tight. 

"Go  'way,"  she  said. 

"  You  needn't  be  afraid,  Alice,"  said  he.  "Here's  my 
new  top;  please  take  it;  and  here  is  this  for  you  too," 
producing  a  paper.  "I  gave  a  man  on  Sixth  Avenue 
five  agates  for  it.  I'm  awful  sorry,  truly  I  am;  I  never 
thought  you'd  feel  so  bad.  Please  say  you  forgive 
me." 

Alice  was  silent.     So  was  Sylvestre. 

"  I  irish  I  hadn't  done  it,"  he  said.  "I'll  never  do  it 
again."  Sylvestre  certainly  looked  sorry. 

"Well,"  said  Alice  at  last,  with  a  sigh,  "  I  will  forgive 
you,  Sylvestre;  but  I  don't  want  the  things." 

Sylvestre  looked  deeply  hurt.  "I  wish  you  would  take 
them.  Alice;  it  doesn't  seem  as  if  you  really  forgave  me 
unless  you  do." 

Alice  slowly  stretched  out  her  hand  and  took  the  pa- 
per and  the  top.  Then  she  let  Sylvestre  kiss  her,  and 
thiej  were  friends  again. 

"It's  one  of  those  spiders  that  bob  up  and  down,"  he 
explained ;  and  so  it  was.  It  was  made  of  a  little  piece  of 
ra  hi  pit's  skin  and  a  lot  of  wiry  legs.  There  was  a  ring  in 
its  back  with  an  elastic  in  it  to  dance  it  about  by.  They 
seemed  to  enjoy  it  very  much,  but  I  thought  it  was  hor- 
rid— worse  than  any  real  spider  that  I  ever  saw,  and 
bigger. 

After  a  while  Sylvestre  said,  "Alice,  don't  you  believe 
I  am  really  sorry  now  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Alice.  "And,  Sylvestre,  I'm  sorry  you 
had  to  stay  in  bed  all  day  yesterday." 

"Well,"  said  the  young  man,  "I  did  think  mamma 
might  have  whipped  me  instead.  I  asked  her  to,  but  she 
wouldn't." 

"Oil,  Sylvestre!"  exclaimed  Alice,  aghast. 

"  Pshaw  !  that's  nothing,"  said  he.  "It  don't  last  long, 
and  if  I'd  been  up  I  could  have  gone  to  the  circus  in  the 
afternoon,  and  now  Barn  urn's  gone." 

A  few  days  after  this,  Sylvestre  and  his  mother  went 
home,  and  nothing  remarkable  happened  for  a  long  time. 
One  day  Alice  let  me  fall  over  the  balusters  from  the 
third  story  and  break  my  head.  She  tied  it  up  with  iee- 
u  ater  bandages  for  several  days,  but  it  didn't  get  any  bet- 
md  I  don't  think  she  expected  it  to,  so  it  was  mended 
with  a  new  one,  and  I  did  not  look  much  like  what  I  used 
to ;  but  I've  heard  that  people  change  as  they  grow  older. 
Certainly  Alice  did.  She  was  a  good  deal  taller,  for  she 


was  ten  years  old,  and  had  a  governess  who  came  every 
day  and  taught  her  a  great  many  things.  The  nursery 
was  called  "the  school-room"  now,  and  it  had  changed 
too,  but  I  always  sat  there  just  the  same,  and  Alice  play- 
ed with  me  in  the  afternoon  and  on  Saturday;  and  so 
three  years  more  passed  away,and  Alice  kept  on  growing. 
One  day  she  came  to  me,  and  said,  joyously  : 

"Oh,  Polly,  I  am  going  to  Europe,  and  I  sha'n't  come 
back  for  a  long  time — not  till  I  am  quite  grown  up,  and 
tlnn  I  shall  be  too  big  to  play  with  dolls;  so  good-by, 
Polly." 

Then  Hortense  came  and  put  me  and  my  clothes  away 
in  a  drawer,  and  there  I  staid  for  five  whole  years,  and 
very  lonely  I  felt,  I  can  tell  you.  At  last  somebody  came 
and  pulled  me  out;  and  who  should  it  be  but  my  dear  lit- 
tle mother,  grown  up  into  a  tall  young  lady ! 

"  You  dear,  funny,  old-fashioned  Polly  Jay !"  she  cried. 
"  How  very  glad  I  am  to  see  you!  You  haven't  changed 
a  single  bit.  I  must  say  you  keep  your  individuality  re- 
markably well  ;  for  though  you've  had  three  bodies"  (I 
forgot  to  say  that  a  puppy  at  the  sea-shore  chewed  up  the 
kid  one  that  Mrs.  Renwick  got  for  me)  "and  two  new 
heads,  you  are  the  very  identical  Polly  Jay  that  Aunt 
Mary  sent  me.  No  amount  of  new  limbs  could  change 
you."  So  she  carried  me  back  to  the  school-room  again, 
which  was  now  fitted  up  for  her  use,  and  I  lived  on  a  shelf 
in  the  closet. 

Once  I  heard  my  dear  little  mother,  as  I  still  called  her 
to  myself,  talking  about  a  missionary  box  to  be  sent  to  the. 
far  West. 

"Alice,"  said  Mrs.  Elliot,  "why  don't  you  send  some 
of  your  old  dolls  to  those  poor  missionary  children  ?" 

"To  be  sure,  mamma,"  said  Alice.  "  What  a  splendid 
idea!  I'll  send  Big  Mary  and  Willie  Stripes,  but  not  my 
dear  Polly  Jay.  I  never  can  part  with  her." 

I  felt  so  proud  and  pleased,  you  can't  imagine,  and  I 
lived  on  happily  on  the  closet  shelf. 

At  last  Alice  came  and  took  me  down.  Then  she  got 
out  my  pink  silk  dress  trimmed  with  lace,  and  put  it 
on  me. 

"You  must  have  a  new  sash,  Polly  Jay,"  she  said,  and 
she  cut  off  a  piece  of  white  satin  ribbon,  and  tied  it  around 
my  waist.  "You  don't  know  that  you  are  being  dressed 
for  my  wedding,  do  you,  Polly  ?"  she  went  on,  in  her  sweet 
voice.  "But  you  are,  for  I  am  going  to  be  married  to- 
morrow." Then  she  took  all  my  clothes,  and  me  too,  and 
went  up  into  the  attic,  and  opened  a  trunk  under  the  win- 
dow. She  put  my  things  in  first;  then  she  held  me  tight 
in  her  arms  for  a  minute.  "I  am  a  woman  now,  Polly 
Jay,"  she  whispered,  "and  I  must  put  away  all  my  child- 
ish things.  I  am  not  a  little  girl  any  longer.  You  mustn't 
think  because  I  am  crying  that  I  am  not  happy,  or  that  I 
do  not  love  him,  Polly,  because  of  course  I  do;  I  can't 
tell  even  you  how  much.  I  am  only  a  silly  goose,  Polly 
Jay;  that  is  all."  Then  she  laid  me  in  the  trunk,  leaned 
over  and  kissed  me,  and  said,  "Good-by,  dear  old  Polly 
Jay,"  and  she  shut  the  lid  down  and  turned  the  key 
in  it. 

I  heard  her  go  singing  down-stairs,  and  this  is  the  end 
of  my  history.  If  any  one  doesn't  believe  it,  if  she  will 
come  up  in  the  attic,  and  open  the  old  leather  trunk  with 
brass  nails  in  it,  under  the  window,  she  will  find  an  old 
yellow  wax  doll  with  the  color  all  faded  out  of  her  cheeks, 
her  flaxen  wig  all  out  of  curl  and  hanging  on  one  steel 
pin  in  front  (if  it  doesn't  fall  off  altogether),  and  with  a 
faded  pink  silk  dress  on.  That's  me.  My  life  has  been 
in  some  respects  a  hard  one.  I  don't  believe  there  ever 
was  a  doll  whose  career  was  interrupted  by  so  many  acci- 
dents. All  this,  however,  I  could  have  endured,  knowing 
the  love  my  little  mother  bore  me.  But  now  my  heart  is 
broken  quite  in  two,  for  Alice  has  actually  married  that 
identical  Sylvestre  Reuwick  who  made  butcher's-meat  of 
me  fifteen  years  ago. 
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LETTERS  FROM  A  BLUE-COAT  BOY. 

BY  HUGH  FEANCIS  FOX. 

/"CHRIST'S  HOSPITAL  is  one  of  the  Royal  Schools  of 
\J  England,  having  been  founded  by  the  young  King 
Edward  VI.  in  1552.  Its  numerous  endowments  give  it 
a  revenue  of  over  $300,000  a  year,  which  is  devoted  to  the 
education  of  twelve  hundred  boys.  Four  hundred  of 
these  are  at  the  preparatory  school  at  Hertford,  about 
twenty  miles  from  London,  where  the  new  boys  arc  re- 
quired to  serve  a  period  of  probation  before  entering  the 
main  school  in  London. 

The  management  of  Christ's  Hospital  is  in  the  hands  of 
governors,  each  of  whom,  by  virtue  of  a  donation  of 
§2500,  is  entitled  to  send  one  boy  to  the  school  every 
third  year.  The  system  of  education  is  so  excellent  that 
many  wealthy  people  have  offered  to  pay  highly  to  pro- 
cure admission  for  their  sons.  Only  those  children  whose 
parents  are  unable  to  give  them  a  good  education  are, 
however,  eligible.  The  school  affords  the  best  facilities 
for  the  most  advanced  studies  in  classics,  mathematics, 
and  modern  languages,  and  the  acquirement  of  a  thorough 
commercial  education.  There  are  also  masters  for  music 
and  drawing,  and  the  boys  are  drilled  every  day.  The 
school  contains  a  fine  swimming  bath  and  gymnasium, 
and  has  a  capital  cricket  field  in  the  suburbs. 

The  "Blue-coat  Boys,"  as  the  scholars  are  called,  still 
wear  the  quaint  costume  of  the  sixteenth  century.  'This 
consists  of  a  dark  blue  cloth  gown  reaching  to  the  ankles, 
yellow  stockings,  and  black  velveteen  knee-breeches.  The 
gown  is  open  in  front,  and  when  the  boys  want  to  play 
they  tuck  their  skirts  inside  their  leather  girdles,  which 
they  wear  round  the  waist.  The  bright  nickel  buttons 
on  the  gown  and  breeches  bear  the  image  of  Edward 
VI.  Round  the  neck  is  a  pair  of  old-fashioned  white 
clerical  bands.  The  boys  don't  wear  any  hats,  and  a 
"Blue"  in  a  high  wind  is  a  funny-looking  object,  with 
his  hair  blowing  about,  and  his  gown  puffed  out  like  a 
big  balloon. 

The  following  letters  from  a  Blue-coat  Boy  give  some 
idea  of  life  at  Christ's  Hospital  in  recent  years: 

HERTFORD. 

DEAR  MATER, — I  don't  mind  going  without  a  hat  at  all, 
and  I  have  learnt  how  to  tuck  my  gown  into  my  girdle 
when  I  play,  but  I  wish  I  wasn't  a  new  boy. 

I  haven't  touched  my  grub  yet,  as  I  don't  feel  very  well. 
I  bought  a  shilling's  worth  of  jumbles  at  the  tuck  shop 
last  night,  and  eat  them  in  bed,  with  some  condensed  milk 
and  sardines  another  fellow  gave  me.  I  have  got  a  bad 
toothache  to-day.  I  think  I  must  have  caught  cold  in  my 
tooth  on  the  journey.  Please  send  me  some  wool  to  put 
in  it. 

The  fellows  sent  me  down  to  the  cook  this  morning  to 
have  my  mouth  measured  for  a  spoon.  The  cook  told  me 
to  shut  my  eyes  and  open  my  mouth  wide,  and  then  he 
crammed  it  full  of  salt.  Don't  you  think  that  was  awful- 
ly mean,  mater?  Your  affec.  son. 

HERTFORD. 

DEAR  MATER,— I  like  school  a  great  deal  better  now. 
The  fellows  are  all  collecting  pins.  One  fellow  hasn't 
any  roof  to  his  mouth,  and  he  is  showing  it  at  a  pin  a 
peep;  so  I  thought  I  would  show  my  enlarged  tonsils.  I 
let  them  have  three  peeps  for  two  pins,  and  called  it  "The 
Great  and  Only  Tonsil  Show— patronized  by  the  Queen 
and  all  the  Royal  Family."  I  got  110  end  of  a  lot  of  pins; 
but  some  of  the  big  chaps  wanted  to  tickle  my  tonsils  with 
a  tooth-brush,  so  I  closed  the  show.  Please  send  me  a 
whole  lot  of  pins  on  my  birthday. 

I  got  in  an  awful  row  this  morning.  The  fellow  next 
me  had  a  cold  in  his  head,  and  snuffled  like  anything  all 
through  first  lesson.  He  hadn't  any  handkerchief,  so  he 


asked  me  to  lend  him  mine.  I  hate  lending  other  fellows 
my  handkerchief;  but  I  didn't  want  to  use  it,  so  I  told 
him  I  would  lend  it  him  for  a  penny  a  blow.  He  said  he 
didn't  think  less  than  three  blows  would  be  any  good, 
and  he  had  only  tuppence  with  him ;  so  I  let  him  have 
three  blows  for  tuppence.  I  dropped  one  of  the  pennies 
on  the  floor,  and  the  master  heard  it,  and  made  me  tell  all 
about  it.  Then  he  said  I  was  a  wretched  little  money- 
grubber,  and  wasn't  fit  to  sit  with  the  other  boys,  and  told 
me  to  go  outside  and  play  with  the  sparrows.  I  have  lost 
five  places  by  it,  and  think  it  is  very  hard  lines.  Would 
you  lend  your  handkerchief  to  another  fellow  for  nothing  ? 
Give  my  love  to  the  children.  Your  affec.  son. 

HERTFORD. 

DEAR  OLD  MATER, — Thanks  awfully  for  the  sticking- 
plaster.  The  fellow  who  sits  next  to  me  in  church  has  a 
game-leg.  He  says  he  was  riding  on  the  elephant  at  the 
Zoo,  and  some  one  made  faces  at  him,  and  he  ran  away 
with  him  on  his  back,  and  one  of  the  keepers  tripped  him 
up  with  some  string,  and  he  tumbled  down  and  threw  him 
onto  the  path,  and  broke  his  leg. 

There  is  a  new  boy  sitting  by  me  who  has  yellow  hair 
and  red  eyes,  and  blubs  all  the  time,  because  he  is  home- 
sick, I  suppose.  He  has  just  showed  me  his  album,  and  his 
sister  is  as  ugly  as  anything.  She  is  all  squint-eyed,  and 
her  face  is  covered  with  freckles.  He  says  he  is  going  to 
ask  me  to  stay  with  him  in  the  summer  holidays,  but  I 
don't  mean  to  go. 

I  haven't  any  more  to  say,  so  I  will  say  good-by. 

Your  affec'ate  son. 

LOSDOS. 

DEAR  MATER, — Please  address  my  letters  MR.  H.  F.  Fox, 
now  I  am  a  London  fellow. 

There  are  eight  hundred  boys  in  the  London  school,  and 
some  of  them  are  nearly  twenty  years  old,  and  have 
whiskers.  We  come  out  of  morning  school  at  a  quarter 
past  twelve,  and  at  a  quarter  to  one  preparation  bell  rings, 
and  \ve  all  tear  off  to  our  wards  to  get  ready  for  dinner. 
At  offlT  o'clock  the  bugle  sounds,  and  we  march  to  the  hall 
playground  and  fall  in  by  the  side  of  our  ward  flags.  There 
are  sixteen  companies  of  fifty  boys  each.  We  fall  in  in 
double  rank,  behind  the  corporal  and  monitor,  and  stand 
at  ease  till  the  bugle  goes  again.  Then  the  sergeant  gives 
the  word  of  command: 

" 'Tention.  Dress  by  the  right.  Form  fours  right. 
Forward — Marrr-ch  ! " 

Then  the  band  strikes  up,  and  we  march  round  the 
play-ground  and  into  the  big  dining-hall.  When  the  boys 
are  all  at  their  tables,  the  warden  gets  onto  his  platform, 
and  gives  three  raps  with  his  hammer,  and  we  have  to 
stop  talking.  We  all  sing  a  hymn,  and  one  of  the 
Grecians  gets  into  the  pulpit  and  reads  grace,  and  then 
the  warden  raps  again,  and  we  begin  to  eat. 

The  sergeant  is  awfully  brave,  and  has  five  medals. 
He  says  he  knew  the  Duke  of  Wellington  quite  well,  and 
fought  beside  him  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  He  has  no 
end  of  a  big  chest.  The  brass  band  makes  a  jolly  row. 
There  are  fifty  boys  in  it,  and  they  have  a  big  drum  and 
five  kettle-drums.  Your  affec.  son. 

LONDON. 

DEAR  MATER, — We  are  learning  "The  Lady  of  the 
Lake"  this  term.  I  think  poetry  is  jolly  fun.  If  you 
won't  let  me  be  a  soldier,  I  think  I  would  like  to  be  a 
poet.  Do  you  think  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  much  older 
than  I  am  when  he  began  to  be  a  poet  ?  I  wrote  you  a 
poem  in  the  French  school  this  morning,  because  I  had 
nothing  to  do.  I  wrote  it  without  thinking  at  all,  and  it 
only  took  me  half  an  hour. 

Don't  tell  any  one  I  am  writing  poetry,  please,  because 
they  -would  only  chaff  me.  Your  affec.  son. 
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r.IJF.  coAT    I'.oV.   WITH    GOWX   TUCKED    t'P    FOR    PLAYING. 


LASD 

DEVR  MATER,  —  We  had  the  first  public  suppw 
night.  They  have  them  every  Thursday  in  Lent, 
heaps  of  people  come  to  see 
tin-in.  While  we  are  hav- 
ing supper  thfe  people  walk 
round  the  hall  and  watch 
us.  Tlie  Duke  of  Cam- 
liridge  presided  last  night. 
and  In-  patted  me  on  the 
head  as  he  passed  me.  One 
of  our  beadles  was  in  the 
and  the 


last 
and 


There  is  a  jolly  swimming  bath  in  the  school,  and  I  am 
learning-  to  dive.  I  generally  manage  to  go  flat  on  my 
stomach,  and  it  hurts  like  anything. 

I  am  LroiiiL1'  to  get  as  strong  as  I  can  this  term,  so  that  I 
can  thrash  all  the  fellows  at  home  next  holidays. 

Your  affec'ate  son. 

LONDON. 

DEAR  MATER. — The  Chinese  Ambassadors  were  at  tin 
last  public  supper.  They  are  awfully  funny-looking  men. 
The  fellows  say  that  if  a .Chinaman  has  his  pigtail  pulled,  he 
will  be  disgraced  forever.  One  of  the  fellows  dared  me  to 
pull  their  tails,  so  I  squeezed  in  by  them  when  they  were 
getting  into  their  carriage  after  supper,  and  gave  one  of 
their  tails  a  jerk.  The  old  heathen  turned  round  and 
jabbered  at  me  like  anything.  I  couldn't  understand 
what  he  said,  but  it  sounded  as  if  he  was  swearing.  I 
tried  to  get  away,  but  one  of  the  beadles  collared  me,  and  I 
thought  I  was  in  for  no  end  of  a  row.  Just  then,  though,  I 
heard  a  shout.  "Fours  to  the  rescue!"  and  a  lot  of  our  fellows 
came  running  up.  The  beadle  made  a  grab  at  one  of  them, 
and  another  fellow  tripped  him  up.  and  I  ran  under  the 
horse's  nose  and  got  away.  It  was  too  dark  for  him  to- 
see  my  face,  so  I  think  it  is  all  right. 

Your  affec.  son. 

LONDON. 

DEAR  MATER.— On  Easter -Tuesday  the  whole  school 
marched  through  the  streets  to  the  Mansion  House,  where 
the  Lord  Mayor  lives.  When  the  Lord  Mayor  was  ready, 
the  big  doors  were  tin-own  open,  and  we  marched  into  the 
Venetian  parlor.  The  Lord  Mayor  was  sitting  at  a  ta- 
ble in  his  swell  robes,  and  the  mace-bearer  and  a  lot  of 
other  men  in  uniform  were  standing  behind  him.  The 
Lord  Mayor  gave  each  of  us  a  brand-new  shilling,  and  a 
footman  with  powder  all  over  his  head  handed  us  two 
buns  and  a  glass  of  wine.  Last  year  one  of  the  fellows 
said  he  was  a  teetotaler,  and  refused  to  drink  his  wine. 
and  the  Lord  Mayor  sent  him  a  nice  book  afterward,  so 
I  thought  I  would  refuse  to  take  the  wine  too.  He 
didn't  give  me  a  book,  though,  and  I  think  it  is  a  reg- 
ular sell.  Your  affec'ate  son. 


war, 

Iiukc  went  and  talked  to 
him.  The  beadle  said 
"your  honor"  every  min- 
ute. and  at  last  the  Duke 
said.  ''Don't  call  me  your 

T—  call  me  sir." 
After  supper  we  all  have 
to    ••  bow    round."      The 

U    form     into    ranks. 

1  1  the  matrons  and  mon- 

iiors  in  front.     The  boys 

who  carry  the  bread  basket 

come   next.      Then   conn- 

rest  of  the  boys,  the 
table-cloth,  knife,  and  wa- 
ti-r  boys  coming  last.  We 
walk  past  the  President 
two  at  a  time,  and  bow  to 
him,  and  he  bows  to  us.  He 
must  get  very  tired  of  bow- 
ing by  the  time  it  is  over. 
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THE    FLAMINGO    FEATHER. 

BY  KIRK  MUXKOE, 
AUTHOR  OF  "WAKULLA,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  III. 
CHITTA'S  REVENGE. 

SO  Has-se  the  Sunbeam  became  Bow-bearer  to  his  fa- 
ther the  great  chief  Micco,  and  Chitta  the  Snake  was 
disappointed  of  his  ambition.  By  some  means  he  became 
convinced  that  Rene  de  Veaux  had  instructed  Has-se  in 
his  newly  Acquired  trick  of  wrestling-;  and  though  he  had 
no  pro..!  (if  this,  he  conceived  a  bitter  hatred  against  the 
white  hid.  He  had  especially  included  him  in  his  mut- 
tered threat  of  vengeance  against  all  those  who  greeted 
his  final  overthrow  with  shouts  of  joy;  but,  like  the  wily 
reptile  whose  name  lie  bore,  he  was  content  to  bide  his 
time,  and  await  his  opportunity  to  strike  a  deadly  blow. 
After  the  games  were  ended  he  disappeared,  and  was  seen 
no  more  that  day. 

His  absence  was  hardly  noted,  for  immediately  after 
[[:»  -e's  victory  the  entire  assembly  repaired  to  the  great 
mound  which  had  gradually  been  raised  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  shells,  bones,  broken  pottery,  and  charred  wood 
that  many  generations  of  Indian  feasters  had  left  behind 
them,  and  here  was  spread  the  feast  of  the  day.  Then  fol- 
lowed dancing  and  singing,  which  were  continued  far  into 
the  night. 

At  length  the  dancers  became  exhausted ;  the  men  who 
beat  the  drums  and  rattled  the  terrapin  shells  filled  with 
dried  palmetto  berries  grew  so  drowsy  that  their  music 
sounded  fainter  and  fainter,  until  it  finally  ceased  alto- 
gether, and  hy  two  hours  after  midnight  the  whole  en- 
campment was  buried  in  profound  slumber.  Even  those 
whose  duly  it  was  to  stand  guard  dozed  at  their  posts,  and 
the  silence  of  the  night  was  only  broken  by  the  occasional 
hootings  of  Hup  pe  (the  great  owl). 

Had  the  guards  been  awake  instead  of  dreaming,  it  is 
possible  that  they  might  have  noticed  the  dark  figure  of  a 
man  who  noiselessly  and  stealthily  crept  amid  the  heavy 
shadows  ou  the  edge  of  the  forest  toward  the  great  gran- 
ai-y.  or  store-house,  in  which  was  kept  all  the  ripe  maize 
of  the  tribe,  together  with  much  starch  root  (koonti  katki) 
and  a  large  quantity  of  yams. 

Occasionally  the  dark  figure  skulking  among  the  shad- 
ows came  to  little  patches  of  bright  moonlight,  and  to 
cross  these  he  lay  flat  on  the  ground  and  writhed  his  way 
thnnigh  the  grass  like  a  snake.  A  close  observer  would 
have  noticed  a  dull,  steady  glow  which  came  from  a  round 
object  that  the  skulker  carried  with  great  care.  If  he  had 
been  near  enough  he  would  have  seen  that  this  was  a  large 
gourd,  in  which,  on  a  bed  of  sand,  was  a  quantity  of  live 
coals  taken  from  one  of  the  fires  that  still  smouldered 
about  the  epola,  or  place  of  dancing.  In  his  other  hand 
the  man  carried  a  few  fat-pine  splinters  that  would  burn 
almost  like  gunpowder. 

At  length,  without  having  attracted  attention  from  any 
one  of  the  encamped  Indians,  or  the  drowsy  guards  upon 
whom  they  depended  for  safety,  the  figure  reached  the 
granary  and  disappeared  amid  the  dark  shadows  of  its 
walls.  Crouching  to  the  ground,  and  screening  his  gourd 
of  coals  with  his  robe,  he  thrust  into  it  one  end  of  the  bun- 
dle of  fat-pine  splinters  and  blew  gently  upon  them.  They 
smoked  for  a  minute,  and  then  burst  into  a  quick  blaze. 

Beginning  at  one  end  of  the  granary,  this  torch 
applied  to  the  dry  thatch  that  covered  it,  and  it  instantly 
sprang  into  flame.  As  the  figure  ran  along  the  end  of 
the  structure,  around  the  corner,  and  down  the  entire 
length  of  its  side,  always  keeping  in  the  shadow,  he  ap- 
plied the  torch  in  a  dozen  places,  and  then  flinging  it  on 
top  of  the  low  roof,  where  it  speedily  ignited  the  covering, 


1  he  bounded  away  into  the  darkness,  uttering  as  he  did  so 
a  long-drawn,  ear-piercing  yell  of  triumph. 

By  the  time  the  nodding  guards  had  discovered  the 
flames,  and  given  the  alarm,  the  whole  granary  was  in  a 
blaze,  and  the  startled  Indians,  who  rushed  out  from  the 
lodges  and  palmetto  booths,  could  do  nothing  but  stand 
helpless  and  gaze  at  the  destruction  of  their  property. 

Meantime  the  author  of  all  this  mischief  stopped  when 
he  had  gained  what  he  considered  a  safe  distance  from  the 
fire,  and,  concealed  by  the  friendly  shadows  of  the  fore-t, 
stood  with  folded  arms  and  scowling  features  gazing  at 
the  result  of  his  efforts.  At  length  the  light  from  the 
burning  building  grew  so  bright  that  even  the  shadow  in 
which  he  stood  began  to  be  illuminated,  and  he  turned  to 
go  away.  As  he  did  so  he  shook  his  clinched  hand  to- 
ward the  burning  granary,  and  muttered,  "The  white 
man  and  the  red  man  shall  learn  to  dread  the  fangs  of 
the  Snake;  for  thus  do  I  declare  war  against  them  both." 

As  he  spoke  a  voice  beside  him,  that  he  instantly  recog- 
nized as  that  of  Has-se,  exclaimed,  "What!  is  this  tin- 
work,  Chitta  ;" 

For  answer  Has-se  received  a  blow  that  stretched  him, 
stunned  and  bleeding,  on  the  ground,  aud  Chitta,  saying, 
"Lie  there,  miserable  Bow-bearer,  I  will  meet  thee  again,'' 
sprang  into  the  forest  and  disappeared. 

When  Has-se,  aroused  by  the  shouts  of  the  guards  and 
the  glare  of  light,  had  rushed  from  the  lodge  in  which  he 
slept,  he  had  seen  a  figure  standing  between  him  and  the 
light,  and  had  approached  it  to  learn  the  cause  of  all  the 
excitement.  He  was  just  about  to  speak  when  he  recog- 
nized Chitta,  and  heard  him  utter  the  words  that  at  once 
declared  him  to  be  the  author  of  the  conflagration  and 
the  enemy  of  his  people  and  their  friends. 

Not  being  able  to  appreciate  the  petty  spirit  of  revenge 
that  influenced  the  Snake,  Has  se  gave  utterance  to  his 
exclamation  of  surprise,  and  in  return  received  the  cruel 
blow  for  which  he  was  so  little  prepared.  When  he  re- 
covered consciousness  he  found  himself  in  his  father's 
lodge,  lying  on  a  bed  of  deer-skins,  while  his  sister,  the 
beautiful  Nethla,  was  bathing  his  temples  with  cold  water. 

It  was  now  broad  daylight,  and  the  great  granary,  with 
all  its  contents,  had  been  reduced  to  a  heap  of  smoulder- 
ing ruins.  About  the  lodge  in  which  Has-se  lay  were 
gathered  a  great  crowd  of  Indians,  awaiting  his  return  to 
consciousness,  to  learn  what  he  knew  of  the  occurrences 
of  the  past  few  hours,  and  in  what  way  he  had  been  con- 
nected with  them.  By  the  earliest  light  of  day  a  baud  of 
experienced  warriors  had  tracked  his  assailant  from  the 
spot  in  which  the  young  Bow-bearer  had  been  discovered 
through  the  tall  grass  and  underbrush  from  which  the 
fugitive  had  brushed  the  dew  in  his  flight  to  the  river's 
edge.  Here  one  of  the  canoes  that  had  been  drawn  up  on 
the  beach  was  found  to  be  missing,  aud  search  parties  had 
been  sent  botli  up  and  down  the  river. 

As  Has-se  slowly  recovered  consciousness  and  opened 
his  eyes,  his  sister  bent  over  him  and  whispered,  "Who 
dealt  thee  the  cruel  blow,  oh  my  brother  ?" 

Receiving  his  faint  answer,  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  and 
turning  to  her  father,  who  stood  near,  exclaimed,  "  'Tis 
Chitta  the  Snake  who  has  done  this  thing  in  revenge 
for  our  Has-se's  success  in  the  games  of  yesterday." 

From  the  entrance  of  the  lodge  the  old  chief  proclaim- 
ed the  news,  and  all  through  the  great  assembly  were 
heard  cries  of  anger  against  Chitta  the  Snake. 

The  destruction  of  this  winter's  supply  of  food  was  not 
only  a  serious  blow  to  the  Indians,  but  to  the  little  garri- 
son of  Fort  Caroline  as  well,  for  Laudonniere  had  just 
completed  arrangements  with  Micco  for  the  purchase  of 
the  greater  part  of  it.  Only  a  small  quantity  of  provi- 
sions remained  in  the  fort,  and  though  the  forest  con- 
tained an  abundance  of  game,  and  the  river  teemed  with 
fish,  the  French  soldiers  were  not  skilled  in  either  hunt- 
ing or  fishing,  and  had  become  dependent  upon  their  Ind- 
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iau  neighbors  for  what  they  needed  of  such  food.  It 
was  therefore  with  feelings  of  surprised  alarm  that  on 
the  second  day  after  the  burning  of  the  granary  they  no- 
ticed the  absence  of  all  Indians  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
fort.  Scouts  were  sent  to  the  Indian  encampment  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  this  unusual  state  of  affairs,  and  they, 
soon  returned  with  the  report  that  the  place  was  wholly 
deserted,  and  that  not  an  Indian  was  to  be  found.  Not 
only  had  all  the  visiting  Indians  disappeared,  but  also 
every  soul  of  Micco's  tribe,  and,  what  was  more  signifi- 
cant, they  had  taken  with  them  their  lodges  and  all  port- 
able property. 

Laudonniere  at  once  realized  the  full  force  of  the  situ- 
ation. His  soldiers  were  worn  out  with  the  labor  of  build- 
ing the  fort,  and  many  of  them  were  prostrated  by  a  pe- 
culiar fever  that  racked  their  joints  with  severe  pains 
and  unfitted  them  for  duty.  The  store  of  provisions  upon 
which  he  had  depended  to  feed  his  men  through  the  ap- 
proaching winter  had  been  destroyed.  The  Indians,  who 
might  have  provided  him  with  game,  had  abandoned  him 
and  gone  he  knew  not  whither.  His  men  knew  nothing 
of  the  art  of  winning  for  themselves  a  livelihood  from 
the  wilderness  that  surrounded  them.  Although  the  sol- 
diers had  been  allowed  to  think  differently,  he  knew  that 
some  mouths  must  still  elapse  before  the  arrival  of  re- 
enforcements  and  supplies  from  France.  He  himself, 
worn  out  by  anxiety  and  overwork,  was  beginning  to  feel 
symptoms  of  the  approach  of  the  dreaded  fever,  and  In- 
feared  that  erelong  lie  would  be  unfitted  to  perform  the 
duties  of  his  important  position. 

In  this  emergency  he  decided  to  hold  a  council  with 
the  officers  of  the  garrison,  and  ask  their  aid  in  deciding 
what  was  to  be  done.  He  therefore  sent  word  to  Soissou 
his  Lieutenant,  old  Hillaire  the  Captain  of  Artillery, Mar- 
tinez the  Quartermaster,  Chastelleux  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, Le  Moyne  the  artist,  and  to  Rene  his  nephew,  bid- 
ding them  meet  him  in  council.  He  added  Rene  to  the 
number,  for  though  he  was  but  a  lad,  he  had  proved  him- 
self to  be  wise  beyond  his  years,  and  his  uncle  wished  him 
to  fully  comprehend  the  difficulties  of  their  position. 

The  council  met  in  the  commandant's  private  room, 
and  Laudonniere,  stating  the  situation  clearly  to  them, 
asked  what  was  to  be  done.  Some  suggested  one  thing, 
and  some  another,  and  the  discussion  was  long  and  ear- 
nest. Le  Moyne,  the  artist,  added  to  the  perplexities  of 
the  commandant  by  stating'  that  he  had  heard  rumors  of 
dissatisfaction  among  the  garrison, and  threats  that  unless 
provisions  were  speedily  obtained,  they  would  build  a  ves- 
sel, abandon  the  fort  and  country,  and  attempt  to  make 
their  way  back  to  France. 

While  the  discussion  was  at  its  height  two  soldiers  ap- 
peared at  the  door,  leading  between  them  a  slender  young 
Indian,  whom  Rene,  with  a  joyful  cry,  at  once  recognized 
as  his  friend  Has-se  the  Sunbeam. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


THE   "AMERICA'S"  CUP. 

BY  NAUTILUS. 

THE  America's  cup,  homely,  old-fashioned  piece  of  sil- 
ver as  it  is,  has,  by  thirty-five  years  of  generous  rival- 
ry between  England  and  America,  the  two  greatest  yacht- 
ing nations,  become  the  emblem  of  the  yachting  suprem- 
acy of  the  world.  It  was  first  offered  by  the  Royal  Yacht 
Squadron  of  England  as  the  prize  of  their  annual  regatta 
to  be  sailed  around  the  Isle  of  Wight  on  August  22, 1851. 
The  schooner-yacht  America,  which  had  been  built 
and  launched  in  New  York  during  the  earlier  months  of 
that  same  year,  had  been  sailed  across  the  ocean  as  one 
of  the  contributions  from  the  United  States  to  the  first  of 
the  great  World's  Fairs,  then  being  held  in  London,  and 
was  final]}-  permitted  to  enter  this  regatta.  In  it,  though 


she  sailed  against  a  fleet  of  fourteen  schooners  and  cut- 
ters, she  won  so  easily  that  at  the  finish  the  Aurora,  which 
came  in  second,  was  eight  miles  behind  her,  and  the  rest 
were  nowhere  to  be  seen.  With  this  splendid  victory  the 
America's  cup  was  first  won,  and  never  since  that  day 
has  it  left  our  hands. 

In  1857  the  gentleman  who  owned  the  America  when 
she  won  the  cup  presented  it  to  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club,  to  be  held  and  defended  by  it  as  a  perpetual  chal- 
lenge trophy,  and  to  be  raced  for  by  the  representative 
yachts  of  any  foreign  club.  Although  the  conditions  of 
this  gift  were  published  throughout  the  world,  it  was  not 
until  nearly  fourteen  years  later  that  the  holders  of  the 
America's  cup  were  challenged  to  a  race  for  it. 

The  second  race  for  the  cup  was  sailed  in  New  York 
Bay  on  August  8,  1870,  between  the  English  schooner- 
yacht  Cambria,  owned  by  Mr.  James  Ashbury,  and  twen- 
ty American  yachts.  It  aroused  the  most  wide-spread  in- 
terest, and  was  witnessed  by  a  greater  number  of  people 
than  any  similar  event  has  ever  drawn  out.  Although  it 
was  a  most  exciting  race,  the  Cambria  was  easily  beaten 
by  the  American  schooner-yacht  Magic. 

Mr.  Ashbury  returned  to  England  determined  to  try 
again  for  the  cup,  and  the  following  year  he  came  over 
with  the  new  schooner-yacht  L/t'onm,  which  he  had  built 
on  purpose  to  race  for  it.  Then  followed  a  series  of  six 
match  races,  in  every  one  of  which  the  Livonia  was  beat- 
en— three  times  by  the  Columbia,  twice  by  the  Sappho, 
and  once  by  the  Dauntless. 

The  next  challenge  for  the  cup  came  from  Canada  in 
1876,  and  in  July  of  that  year  the  schooner-yacht  Count- 
ess of  Dufferin,  representing  the  Royal  Canadian  Yacht 
Club,appeared  in  New  York  Bay,  and  began  to  make  ready 
to  win  it.  This  she  did  not  do,  however,  for  she  was  very 
badly  beaten  by  the  Madeleine,  of  the  New  York  club,  in 
two  races,  and  so  the  cup  did  not  go  to  Canada. 

Captain  Cuthbert,  the  builder  and  commander  of  the 
Countess  of  Dufferin,  went  home  very  much  disappoint- 
ed, but  determined  to  try  again  for  the  cup  if  he  ever  got 
a  chance.  Nothing  was  heard  from  him  until  188], when 
he  again  appeared  in  New  York  with  a  new  sloop-yacht 
named  Atalanta,  which  he  had  brought  from  Lake  Onta- 
rio by  way  of  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  Hudson  River.  She 
represented  the  Bay  of  Quinte  Yacht  Club.  The  New- 
Yorkers  were  very  ready  to  give  Captain  Cuthbert  a  race, 
and  they  selected  the  iron  sloop-yacht  Mischief  to  meet 
and  beat  the  new  Canadian  yacht.  This  the  Mischief  did 
so  thoroughly  in  two  races  that  in  the  second  the  Atalan- 
ta" s  time  at  the  finish  was  not  taken  at  all,  as  she  did  not 
come  in  until  long  after  everybody  else  had  gone  home. 

Last  year  the  famous  English  cutter-yacht  Genesta 
came  across  the  ocean  to  try  and  capture  the  Amer- 
ica"s  cup.  She  was  so  much  larger  and  more  powerful 
than  any  existing  American  sloops  that  something  had  to 
he  built  to  race  with  her.  So  the  PrisciUa  was  built  in 
New  York,  and  the  Puritan  in  Boston.  After  they  had 
sailed  several  races  against  each  other,  the  Puritan  was 
chosen  to  meet  the  Genesta  and  defend  the  cup.  So  gal- 
lantly did  the  white  sloop  from  Boston  perform  her  duty 
that  she  beat  the  Genesta  in  two  out  of  three  races,  and 
thus  the  fifth  attempt  to  capture  the  coveted  trophy  failed. 

Now  the  English  cutter  Galatea,  longer  by  ten  feet 
than  the  Genesta,  and  in  every  way  the  most  powerful 
yacht  ever  sent  to  capture  the  America's  cup,  has  come 
over  the  ocean  after  it.  She  is  a  last  year's  yacht  of 
just  the  same  age  as  the  Puritan,  and  has  already  made 
for  herself  a  splendid  record.  In  addition  to  the  Puritan 
and  PrisciUa,  two  new  sloops,  the  Mayflower,  of  Boston, 
and  the  Atlantic,  of  New  York,  have  been  built  to  defend 
the  cup.  These  four  will  sail  a  series  of  trial  races  before 
this  paper  is  issued,  which  will  result  in  one  of  them  being 
selected  to  meet  the  Galatea,  and  beat  her  in  two  out  of 
three  races,  if  she  can. 
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SWIMMING  BIRDS. 

BY  SARAH  COOPER. 

DUCKS  and  geese  present  themselves  at  once  to  our 
minds  as  familiar  examples  of  swimming  birds,  and 
we  ean  see  how  exactly  their  boat-shaped  bodies  and  long 
necks  are  suited  to  living  on  the  water.     Then  they  are 
footed,  whicli  makes  swimming  an  easy  matter,  and 
their  short  legs  are  placed  far  back-  on  the  body.     This 


WILD-DUC'K.—  <f" 

position  suits  very  well  for  paddling  in  the  water,  but 
it  makes  their  gait  upon  land  extremely  awkward,  so 
mui-h  so  that  "to  waddle  like  a  duck"  has  become  pro- 
verbial. 

First  diving  into  the  water,  then  flying  up  into  the  air, 
these  swimming  birds  are  necessarily  exposed  to  great 
changes  of  temperature,  and  as  a  protection  against  such 
sudden  changes  their  bodies  are  covered  with  a  thicker 
and  closer  plumage  than  other  birds  have.  The  coat  of 
down  next  to  the  skin,  is  also  very  thick.  There  is,  more- 
over, an  unusually  large  supply  of  oil  from  the  oil-gland, 
which  keeps  the  plumage  from  getting  wet,  and  gives  the 
feathers  that  beautiful  gloss  so  noticeable  in  the  duck. 

These  birds  have  an  odd  way  of  gobbling  up  their  food, 
often  taking  in  mud  and  water  at  the  same  time ;  but  their 
broad  flat  bills  are  furnished  with  rough  plates  around 
the  edge  which  form  a  very  good  strainer.  Being  richly 
supplied  with  nerves,  this  strainer  is  able  in  some  way  to 
select  the  particles  of  food  and  keep  them  in  the  mouth, 
while  the  mud  is  allowed  to  run  out. 

More  graceful  than  the  ducks  and  geese  are  the  swans, 
with  their  long  necks  gently  curved,  and  their  wings  part- 
ly lifted  when  swimming,  as  if  to  catch  the  wind.  Never- 
theless, when  attacked,  they  show  another  side  of  their 
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nature  by  making  a  loud 
hissing  sound  and  strik- 
ing violently  with  their 
wings. 

Wild  ducks,  geese,  and 
swans  are  excellent  fliers 
as  well  as  swimmers,  and 
they  can  be  recognized 
at  a  distance  by  their 
wedge-shaped  flocks.  In 
reality,  these  birds  fly  in 
two  lines,  which  come 
together  in  front,  and 
gividiially  separate  to- 
ward the  last  of  the  flock, 
so  that  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  company 
has  the  shape  of  a  wedge. 
The  leader  flies  at  the 
point  where  the  two  lines 
meet,  and  when  he  be- 
comes weary  he  leaves 
his  post  to  his  next  neighbor,  and  falls  back  to  the  last  of 
one  of  the  two  lines;  but  meanwhile,  during  this  change 
of  leaders,  the  flock  keeps  in  perfect  order.  In  these  mi- 
grations the  birds  fly  thousands  of  miles,  and  they  build 
their  nests  in  summer  among  the  lakes  and  marshes  of 
cold  northern  countries. 

Less  familiar  than  some  of  these  land  birds,  but  not 
less  interesting,  is  the  whole  host  of  sea-birds,  whose  hab- 


PENGUIN. 
(From"  Of  ton's  C'oi/ipuratirt:  Zoology.'"1) 


SEA-GULL. 


ALBATROSS. 

its  are  necessarily  very  different.  Many  of  these  sea- 
birds  pass  their  lives  entirely  upon  the  ocean,  and  sleep  at 
night  with  their  heads  tucked  under  their  wings  as  they 
float  on  the  waves.  They  feed  upon  the  fishes  and  other 
small  animals  which  they  snatch  while  skimming  over  its 
surface,  and  only  go  on  shore  to  raise  their  young  ones. 
For  this  purpose 
they  often  select 
lonely  islands 
and  steep  bald 
cliffs.  Here  thou- 
sands of  them 
raise  their  young 
upon  the  bare 
rocks,  and  min- 
gle their  screams 
with  the  roar  of 
the  waves  below 
In  a  certain 
sense,  perhaps, 
these  birds  are 
destitute  of  the 
charms  we  usu-  EIDER-DUCK. 
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ally  expect  to  find  in  birds.  They  seldom  take  any  pains 
with  their  nests,  and  their  note  is  only  a  shrill  cry;  but 
these  defects  are  easily  overlooked  after  once  seeing  them 
upon  the  lonely  ocean,  and  learning-  something  of  the 
wild,  free  lives  they  lead. 

First  of  all,  there  are  the  gulls,  so  abundant  all  over  the 
world.  With  their  strong  wings  they  fly  rapidly  and 
gracefully  over  the  sea,  and  when  their  keen  eyes  discov- 
,er  a  tempting  morsel  in  the  water  beneath,  they  make  a 
sudden  dive  to  procure  it.  These  birds  meet  in  large  num- 
bers to  raise  their  young  on  the  rocks,  or  on  the  sand-bars 
at  the  mouths  of  rivers  and  bays.  The  graceful,  elegant 
gulls  generally  keep  quite  near  the  shore,  and  are  not 
found  very  far  out  at  sea. 

The  stormy  petrel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  met  at  great 
•distances  from  the  land.  Although  the  smallest  of  web- 
footed  birds,  and  not  larger  than  a  swallow,  it  is  very 
brave,  and  flies  over  the  roughest  sea  with  perfect  confi- 
dence, rising  with  the  billows  and  sinking  with  the  fall- 
ing waves  as  if  in  sympathy  with  the  storm.  Watching 
the  petrels  is  one  of  the  delights  of  a  sea-voyage.  To  all 
appearances  the  same  little  flock  hovers  over  the  wake  of 
the  vessel  from  day  to  day,  and  looks  as  if  it  might  in- 
tend to  cross  the  ocean  in  company  with  this  particular 
•  vessel.  These  tiny  little  black  and  white  birds  are  com- 
monly called  "Mother  Carey's  Chickens."  They  live  con- 
stantly on  the  water.  Once  in  a  while  they  make  a  dive 
under  the  waves,  or  float  for  a  moment  upon  the  surface, 
.and  then  resume  their  onward  flight  with  as  much  spirit 
as  before. 

The  largest  of  all  the  swimmers  is  the  albatross — a 
powerful  bird  with  white  body  and  black  wiugs.  It  also 
.seems  to  delight  in  a  fierce  gale,  and  skims  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean  without  touching  it.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
an  expert  swimmer  when  it  deigns  to  light  upon  the  wa- 
ter. An  albatross  has  been  known  to  follow  the  course 
of  a  ship  in  mid-ocean  for  many  weeks. 

The  eider-duck,  too,  is  a  real  sea-bird;  but  it  does  not 
fly  well,  and  its  habits  are  peculiar  in  many  ways.  Eider- 
ducks  spend  the  winter  in  large  flocks  on  the  arctic  seas; 
but  when  spring  comes  they  select  their  mates,  and  the 
happy  pairs  swim  off  by  themselves  to  the  shore.  The 


female  makes  a  large  loose  nest  of  dry  grass  and  straw, 
and  lines  it  with  a  thick  layer  of  down  which  she  has 
plucked  from  her  own  breast.  In  this  warm  nest  she 
lays  from  six  to  ten  pale  green  eggs,  and  a  supply  of  loose 
down  is  generally  placed  near  by  to  cover  the  eggs  with 
when  the  hen  is  off  in  search  of  food. 

Eider-down,  as  you  may  know,  is  very  valuable  on  ac- 
count of  its  lightness  and  softness.  The  eggs  are  also 
valuable,  and  bring  a  good  price  when  offered  for  sale; 
so  it  often  happens  that  the  natives  of  these  cold  coun- 
tries are  on  the  lookout  for  the  nests  about  this  time,  and 
carry  them  off  as  soon  as  they  are  lilled  with  eggs.  This 
is  the  way  our  eider  down  is  obtained.  The  mother-bird 
in  her  distress  makes  another  nest;  but  her  down  is  gone, 
and  she  has  nothing  to  line  it  with,  so  her  mate  is  now 
obliged  to  strip  the  down  from  his  breast  also.  The  na- 
tives do  not  disturb  this  second  nest  which  the  male  has 
lined,  for  if  they  should  destroy  the  nests  too  often, 
there  might  be  no  eider-ducks  to  visit  their  shores. 

Very  different  birds  from  these  are  the  penguins. 
When  011  land  they  can  do  nothing  but  stand  up  in  an 
odd  manner,  for  their  legs  are  placed  right  at  the  end  of 
the  body.  Then  their  paddle-wings  hang  down  at  their 
sides,  and,  covered  with  short  scale-like  feathers,  are  en- 
tirely useless  for  flying;  but  they  answer  very  well  in 
swimming  and  in  scrambling  upon  the  rocks. 

Penguins  live  only  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  as  the 
auks  and  guillemots,  their  distant  cousins,  are  found  only 
in  the  north.  They  spend  most  of  the  time  in  the  water, 
and  are  sometimes  found  at  a  great  distance  from  land. 
When  they  come  on  shore  and  stand  upright  in  long  lines, 
with  their  white  breasts  glistening  in  the  sunlight,  they 
are  said  to  look  like  an  array  of  soldiers. 

We  must  not  forget  the  pelicans,  too — those  awkward, 
ungainly  birds  that  look  almost  too  heavy  to  fly.  But 
they  are  not  so  very  heavy  after  all,  for  their  bones  con- 
tain a  great  many  air-sacs,  and  the  large  heads  are 
nearly  all  bill.  That  curious  bug  that  hangs  underneath 
is  only  a  tough,  flabby  skin,  which  makes  a  convenient 
pouch  for  the  pelican  to  scoop  up  fish  with  and  carry 
them  off  to  the  shore  to  be  eaten  at  leisure.  Pelicans 
are  common  on  our  Florida  coasts. 
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not  yourselves  lean  more  than 
you  can  help  on  other  people. 

"Thoughtful    little     Mary 

Wood 

Ahvays  did  the  best  she 
could." 


•wCZv  •- 
"I  CAN'T  SEE  ANYTHING  BUT  SKY." 


TO  BEfilX  IX  THE  XEXT  M'HKF.U: 

THE  CAPTIVE  QUEEN. 

31  JFnun  «Tale. 
BY  LORD  BRA  BOURNE 

(E.     H.    KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN  i 


All  who  delight  in  wonder  stories,  and  espe- 
cially those  who  have  read  the  charming  fairy 
tales  written  by  Mr.  EDWARD  H.  KNATCIIBULL- 
HCGESSEN  (now  Lord  Brabourne),  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that  a  new  story  from  his  pen  will  com- 
mence in  the  next  number  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 

It  is  ingenious  and  amusing,  and  yming  read- 
ers will  follow  the  search  for  the  Captive  Queen 
with  unflagging  interest. 

The  story  will  be  illustrated  by  Miss  ROSINA 
EMMETT. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

HAVEN'T  you  had  a  good  time  this  vacation, 
chicks  — just  the  happiest  time  you  ever 
had?  Some  of  you  in  the  country,  some  in  town, 
some  climbing,  canoeing,  fishing,  swinging,  driv- 
ing home  the  cows,  riding  old  Brown  Bess,  going 
to  the  mill,  gathering  wild  flowers,  picking  ap- 
ples, running  errands,  rocking  the  baby,  reading 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  writing  letters  to 
the  Postmistress :  busy  and  merry,  and  lovable 
and  good.  My  little  men  and  women,  as  I  write 
to  you  this  morning  I  think  of  this  one  in  Aus- 
tralia, that  one  in  Honolulu,  another  In  Bohemia  ; 
others  in  France,  on  the  Rhine,  among  the  Alps, 
in  Norway;  of  a  bevy  in  England,  a  troop  in 
Scotland,  a  bright-eyed  cluster  in  Wales;  and  of 
more  children  than  I  can  begin  to  count,  from 
Maine  to  California,  over  this  wide  land. 

Possibly  somebody  else  may  know  more  chil- 
dren than  I  do,  but,  my  dears,  I  doubt  it.  \n<! 
as  for  invitations,  why,  if  I  should  begin  a  pil- 
grimage to  all  the  pleasant  places  to  which  the 
girls  and  boys  have  asked  me  to  c.mif  this  sum- 
mer. I  should  not  get  back  until  Christmas. 

What  I  want  to  say  is  this.  You  who  are  away 
will  soon  be  packing  your  trunks  for  home,  tak- 
ing with  you  the  shells,  the  curious  stones,  the 
dried  grasses  and  pressed  ferns,  which  will  be 
pleasant  reminders  of  summer  when  the  snow- 
flakes  shall  be  falling.  You  who  are  at  home 
will  be  getting  books  together  in  preparation  for 
school.  Little  folk  in  England  and  America  will 
soon  be  going  to  school  again.  Make  a  good  use 
of  your  time,  my  dears.  Take  my  advice,  and 
observe  this  rule.  Always  be  as  nearly  perfect 
as  you  possibly  can.  Do  your  best  every  day. 
Never  allow  yourselves  to  slight  anything,  but 
dot  your  i's.  cross  your  t's,  and  mind  your  p1- 
and  q's.  Be  neighborly,  that  K  kind  and  obli- 
ging, to  every  one  who  needs  your  help,  but  do 


PBTBBSBL-R<J,  VIRGINIA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. — While 
in  Washington  I  went  to  Cor- 
coran's  Art  Gallery,  named 
after  its  founder,  W.  W.  Cor- 
coran, who  also  founded  the 
Louise  Home  for  A  ged  and  In- 
digent Gentlewomen.  While 
at  the  Gallery  I  saw  a  ring 
made  from  the  famous  Char- 
ter Oak.  There  are  statues 
then-  taken  from  the  ruins 
of  Pompeii,  and  also  from 
Rome.  Athens,  and  other 
ancient  cities.  The  paintings 
are  wonderful,  and  the  most 
beautiful  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  As  you  go  up  the  steps 
from  the  entrance  you  can  see 
two  types  of  ancient  Flemish 
tapestry  which  were  taken 
from  the  drawing-room  of 
some  English  lord.  After  stay- 
ing in  Washington  a  while 
longer.  I  went  over  to  Haiti 
more,  which  is  forty  miles  dis- 
tant. It  is  a  very  busy  city, 
and  some  parts  are  beautiful. 
It  is  called  the  Monumental 
City,  because  it  has  so  many  monuments  and 
churches.  I  went  out  to  Druid  Hill  Park,  which  is 
next  in  size  to  Central  Park  in  New  York.  In  this 
Park  there  are  the  Maryland  and  Mansion  Houses; 
the  latter  was  at  the  Centennial  in  Philadelphia, 
but  was  moved  to  Baltimore.  From  the  Maryland 
House  you  can  see  a  natural  arch  formed  by  the 
trees.  I  went  to  see  the  branch  of  the  Enoch 
Pratt  Library,  at  the  corner  of  Rolling  and  Cal- 
noun  Streets',  and  there  I  read  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE,  which  they  keep  on  file.  •  Anybody  may 
get  a  book  and  sit  down  and  read,  and  if  you 
are  a  resident,  you  can  take  the  book  home— that 
is.  if  you  have  a  recommendation  from  a  citizen. 
After  seeing  oilier  sights,  I  got  ready  to  leave. 
I  went,  by  boat,  and  passing  down  the  river  saw 
Fort  MeHenry,  near  which  the  famous  "Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  was  written  by  Francis  S. 
Key.  At  night  the  phosphorus  playing  around 
the  boat  made  it  look  beautiful ;  it  looked  not 
unlike  electric  lights.  In  the  distance  you  could 
see  the  red  beacons  of  the  light-houses.  In  a 
short  time  we  came  into  Chesapeake  Bay.  In 
the  morning  we  came  to  Old  Point.  From  there 
we  took  the  train  to  Richmond,  thence  back  to 
Petersburg,  after  having  been  absent  six  weeks. 

M  VRK  P. 


UNIONVILLK,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  have  written  to  you  before,  but  my  letter  was 
not  printed.  I  enjoy  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
very  much.  Why  does  not  Jimmy  Brown  relate 
some  more  of  his  funny  experiences?  I  am  vis- 
iting friends  now.  and"  am  having  a  very  nice 
time.  I  have  to  practise  on  the  piano  an  hour  a 
day.  The  only  pets  I  have  are  an  old  cat  and  a 
kitten.  I  like  to  read  very  much,  and  am  ahvays 
glad  when  my  paper  comes.  EMMA  S.  C. 


BLAIR,  ONTARIO. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  since 
November  last,  and  I  never  read  any  books  so 
nice  as  these  are.  At  the  end  of  the  year  I  am 
going  to  have  them  all  bound  in  one.  I  used  to 
live  in  Hamilton,  but  a  few  weeks  ago  we  moved 
out  to  the  country.  The  scenery  around  here  is 
beautiful, and  would  fascinate  an  artist.  Below 
our  house  the  Grand  River  runs  steadily  along, 
and  I  can  ford  it  at  almost  any  place.  I  have 
taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  since  last  Novem- 
ber, and  enjoy  reading  it  immensely.  I  think 
Mi<s  Aleott  and  Mrs.  Lillie  write  lovely  ST..H.>, 
and  my  little  sisters  and  brother  like  to  look  at 
the  pictures  very  much.  Howard  Pyle's  draw- 
ings to  his  stories  are  very  strange  and  very  nice. 
I  never  saw  anything  like  them  before.  I  am  go- 
ing to  take  lessons  on  the  violin  next  year;  I 
love  its  music.  FANNIE  B.  S. 


INDOLENCE  ISLAND,  ST.  LAWRENCR  RIVER. 

I  am  here  now.  as  it  is  vacation.  We  are  stay- 
ing on  our  own  island  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
It  is  one  acre  in  size.  There  are  mostly  pine  and 
oak  trees  on  it.  and  there  are  a  great  many  huckle- 
berry bushes.  The  house  is  built  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  the  island,  and  the  boat-house  and  ice- 
house are  at  one  side.  The  house  has  a  piaz- 
za almost  all  around  it,  which  makes  it  very 
pleasant,  as  we  can  move  about  when  the  sun 
shines,  or  tie-  wind  is  too  strong,  which  it  very 
often  is  up  here.  The  other  day  my  sister,  a 
friend,  and  myself  went  around  the  Canadian 
Islands  on  a  boat  called  the  Island  Wanderer, 
which  makes  two  trips  a  day.  The  Canadian 
Islands  are  much  more  beautiful  than  those  on 
the  American  side.  They  are  not  built  on  so 
much  as  ours  are,  as  the  Canadian  government 


won't  sell  them,  and  will  only  lease  them  for  a 
certain  number  of  years.  This  boat  goes  through 
a  place  called  the  Lost  Channel,  and  the  current 
is  so  swift  there  that  it  carries  the  boat  right 
along.  A  great  many  of  the  islands  have  beau- 
tiful houses  built  on  them,  and  many  of  the  peo- 
ple own  steam-yachts.  The  name  of  our  island 
is  Indolence.  I  think  it  is  very  appropriate,  be- 
cause we  don't  come  away  to  work,  we  come  to 
rest.  I  am  sure  if  you  have  ever  been  here  you 
must  think  it  a  very  beautiful  place ;  if  you  haven't 
been  here,  I  hope  you  will  come  some  day. 

ETHEL  S.  (age  thirteen). 


fjRKEvsBURG,  INDIANA. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  a 
long  time,  and  am  always  very  glad  when  it  ar- 
rives. I  have  neither  brothers  nor  sisters,  but  I 
have  a  very  dear  friend,  Florence  Christy,  and 
we  are  together  a  great  deal,  although  she  is 
only  twenty -one  months  old  and  I  am  eight 
years  old.  She  calls  me  "Dedlede."  and  her 
nurse  Kate.  "Tah."  My  favorite  authors  are 
Mrs.  Lillie,  Howard  Pyle,  and  Ernest  Ingersoll.  I 
have  no  pets  except  a  eat.  I  have  twenty  dolls. 
ELIZABETH  LYMAN  F. 


KlNGRTON-ON-THE-HuDSON,  NEW   YoRK. 

I  think  that  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  is  one  of 
the  loveliest  magazines  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I 
wait  for  it  eagerly  and  welcome  it  heartily  every 
week.  Mrs.  Lillie's  stories  are  so  nice,  especially 
"Jo's  Opportunity."  Miss  L.  M.  Aleott  is  my  fa- 
vorite author.  The  place  where  I  live.  Kingston, 
is  very  old  indeed.  It  was  burnt  by  the  British, 
October  16,  1777.  I  will  tell  you  about  the  old 
Senate-House  here.  It  is  long  and  low,  very 
old-fashioned,  with  solid  oak  doors  ornamented 
with  large  brass  knockers.  It  is  built  of  a  kind 
of  rough  gray  stone,  and  has  this  inscription  on 
a  white  board  over  the  door:  "Colonel  Wessel 
Ten  Broeck,  born  at  Westphalia  1635.  erected 
this  stone  house  about  1676,  wherein  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  New  York  was  held  in  the  year 
of  the  adoption  of  its  first  Constitution,  1777. 
Continued  here  until  the  burning  of  Kingston, 
October  16. 1777."  I  hope  you  will  see  it  yourself 
some  time.  I  think  old-fashioned  places  are 
lovely. 

I  send  a  splendid  receipt  for  taffy:  Four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  water,  eight  of  vinegar,  twelve  of 
sugar;  boil  until  it  becomes  brittle  in  water; 
cooi,  then  pull  till  pure  white. 

Please  send  a  good  receipt  for  chocolate  icing. 
GRACE  B.  K. 

Will  Little  House-keepers  who  send  receipts 
please  send  them  promptly  after  reading  the 
Post-office  Box? 


The  little  poem  sent  with  Eulalie's  letter  is 
very  sweet  and  very  sad.  As  there  is  not  room 
for  both,  we  prefer  to  insert  the  letter  rather 
than  the  verses : 

MATTOON,  ILLINOIS. 

I  hail  from  the  great  prairies,  "where  the  soil 
is  rich  and  the  land  is  level."  Here  we  have 
lovely  trees,  and  all  "the  flowers  that  bloom  in 
the  spring."  My  father  is  an  editor,  so  that  I 
see  many  papers  and  magazines;  but  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  is  a  great  favorite  with  me,  as  I 
like  to  read  very  much.  "We  are  four."  I  am  the 
oldest.  My  pets  are  chiefly  cats,  and  my  brother 
has  a  little  dog  who  is  a  great  friend  of  my  little 
tabby  kitten.  They  play  like  two  kittens  to- 
gether, and  sleep  with  their  paws  around  each 
other  in  an  unusually  affectionate  manner.  The 
other  cats  all  make  big  tails  at  him.  but  little 
Miss  Muffet  never  does.  I  send  you  my  first  ef- 
fort in  poetry.  EULA'LIE  W. 

HAVERIIILL,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

I  am  a  little  boy  ten  years  old.  I  have  a  little 
Maltese  kitten.  Mamma  gives  me  lessons  on  the 
piano.  I  like  to  read  verymuch.  and  give  all  my 


time  to  it.  My  favorite  authors  are  .Miss  Aleott, 
Mrs.  Lillie.  Kirk  Munroe,  and  Howard  Pyle.  I 
would  like  very  much  to  have  some  boy  of  about 
my  age  to  correspond  with  me.  If  Edward  I. 
Stevenson  can  find  time  for  a  European  eorre- 
spondent  and  for  me  too.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  hear  from  him.  *  ADELBERT  D.  SPRAGTE. 


ALLBNTOWN.  PBNNSVLVAXIA. 

DEAR  HATTIE  W.  L.. — For  your  benefit,  and  for 
thai  of  others  who  wish  to  have  fairs.  I  will  try 
to  give  you  directions  how  to  make  a  Chinese 
pen-wiper,  which  I  saw  in  a  New  York  news- 
paper. Take  a  small  fan,  and  cover  it  on  both 
sides  with  silk  or  satin.  Next  cut  out  of  cloth 
six  pieces  the  size  of  the  fan  :  tack  three  on  each 
side.  Then  cut  two  pieces  of  pasteboard  the 
size  of  the  fan.  and  cover  them  with  silk  or  satin 
on  both  sides.  These  form  the  covers,  ami  should 
be  fastened  to  the  fan.  which  is  completed  with 
cord  and  tassel. 

I  too  belong  to  a  mission  band.  Lately  we  had 
an  entertainment,  at  which  we  had  declamation 
and  singinir.  and  made  quite  a  sum.  On  one 
table  was  displayed  onr  work  from  the  IH  gin- 
ning of  the  band.  We  met  every  other  Saturday, 
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and  sewed  carpet-rags,  bails,  iron-holders,  patch- 
work, etc.  We  also  dressed  dolls  for  the  heathen. 
The  carpet-rat's  were  sold  at  the  jail,  the  iron- 
holders  to  ladies,  and  the  patchwork  is  for  a 
quilt  for  the  Lutheran  Orphan  Home  at  German- 
town.  ADELAIDE  I{. 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK. 

I  have  taken  this  interesting  paper  for  twelve 
weeks.  I  am  eleven,  and  I  have  a  brother  eight 
years  old.  When  I  go  to  schoul  I  study  read- 
ing, spelling,  arithmetic,  grammar,  dictation,  and 
writing.  FANNIE  M.  P. 


DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— We  would  like  some  of 

the  subscribers  to  write  to  the  Post-office  Box 

describing  ways  of  making  presents,  as  we  are 

beginning  our 'Christmas  ones  now.    With  love, 

EDNA  S.  and  EDITH  C. 


VIRGIM*  CITY.  NEVADA. 

I  have  written  to  you  once  before,  but  as  I  did 
not  see  the  letter  in  the  Post-office  Box.  I  thought 
I  would  try  once  more.  If  you  have  a  little  niche 
some  place,  please  stick  this  in.  as  it  will  give  me 
great  pleasure  to  see  it.  I  am  in  the  Fifth  Read- 
er:  in  arithmetic,  I  am  in  measurements ;  in  gram- 
mar, syntax;  out  of  spellers;  in  geography,  No.  2; 
copy-book.  No.  4 ;  and  in  history.  Our  teacher 
says  that  the  Combination  is  the  largest  mine  in 
the  world  but  one.  I  have  two  pets  in  the  shape 
of  kittens ;  their  names  are  Phillip  and  Phillis. 
In  live  years  we  are  going  to  Germany. 

Emc  B.  (aged  ten). 


CANTON,  MAISH. 

I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old,  and  live  near  the 
banks  of  the  Androscoggin  River.  My  cousin 
sends  me  HARPER'S  YOUNO  PEOPLE,  and  I  like  it 
very  much.  I  always  read  the  Post-office  Box 
first.  I  see  almost  all  the  boys  and  girls  write 
and  tell  about  their  pets.  I  have  a  bird ;  he  is 
just  learning  to  sing;  his  name  is  Snip.  I  have 
tw"  dolls.  I  have  a  little  brother  Charlie,  and  he 
is  eight  years  old,  and  a  little  sister  Millie,  who  is 
five.  We  go  to  Sabbath -school  every  Sunday, 
and  sometimes  I  recite,  and  when  I  get  older  I 
shall  study  elocution.  I  go  to  school,  and  study 
reading,  arithmetic,  and  spelling.  It  is  vacation 
now.  LIZZIE  M.  R. 


A  QUEER  DISPUTE. 

"Oh  dear  me!"  sighed  the  student's  mouth 
— for  the  student  had  given  his  eyes,  mouth,  and 
nose  a  half-holiday— "how  very  tired  I  get  doing 
nothing  but  talking  for  this  student,  who  some- 
times tires  one  to  death  making  the  silly  speeches 
he  has  read  out  of  his  great  books !  But  then  he 
never  could  get  alonir  without  me." 

"As  for  that,"  said  one  of  the  Eyes,  snappish- 
ly, "he  never  could  get  along  without  me  and 
my  twin  brother,  for  he  never  could  read  all  those 
volumes  without  our  aid.  Don't  you  think  so, 
brother?" 

"Yes,"  drawled  the  other  Eye,  as  he  rolled 
luxuriously  on  his  bed. 

"  But,  my  dear  fellows,  it  would  be  impossible 
f"r  the  Student  to  get  along  without  me."  said 
the  Nose,  who  was  a  bigoted  old  fellow,  and  who 
had  hitherto  been  silent.  "  Why,  don't  you  know 
that  every  night  I  serenade  the  student  and  the 
lodger  on  the  same  floor?  And  don't  you  know 
the  story  of  the  musician  who  used  to  play  on 
the  great  organ,  that  had  three  key-boards,  with 
his  nose?  And  as  for  you,  my  dear  Mouth,  you 
may  talk  of  talking  for  the  student ;  but  pray 
did  you  never  hear  any  one  say.  'Why,  he  talks 
through  his  nose?'  And  as  for  you,  my  dear 
Eyi-s.  the  great  Milton  was  blind  when  he  com- 
posed Paradise  Lost." 

"  But,"  said  the  Eye.  "composing  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  reading ;  for  though  one  reads 
that  he  may  compose,  he  composes  for  others  to 
read.  So  we  are  brought  into  use." 

"Really,"  said  the  Mouth,  quivering  with  of- 
fended dignity,  "  you  people  are  very  proud.  Do 
you  forget,  I  should  like  to  ask,  that  through  me 
the  student  gets  all  his  nourishment?  Surely  I 
am  the  most  useful  of  us  all !" 

*'  Well,"  said  the  Eye,  "at  all  events,  if  it  were 
not  for  us  the  student  could  not  sleep;  there- 
fore, since  sleep  is  as  essential  as  food,  we  must 
surely  be  as  great  as  the  Mouth." 

"Yes,  "said  the  Nose;  "but  forme  the  student 
could  not  have  sweet  music  to  lull  him  to  sleep. 
But  oh  dear  me  !  the  student  is  waking." 

"  What  a  queer  dream  I  had  !"  said  the  Student, 
giving  himself  a  rousing  shake.  "  I  wonder  which 
is  the  most  essential  to  me  after  all ':" 

The  student  could  never  settle  that  point.  Do 
you  think  you  can? 

ETHEL  RAMSEY  (aged  twelve). 


B'lST^v,  MAS3ACITCSKTTS. 

The  paper  coming  to  me  every  week  seems 
like  a  grab-box.  Every  week  we  have  a  grab; 
for  do  not  all  of  us  clutch  it  eagerly  to  see  its 
contents?  But  unlike  the  real  grab-boxes,  where 
some  poor  articles  are  found,  everything  here  is 
of  equal  merit,  and  every  one  is  satisfied.  I  go 
to  the  Roxbnry  High  School,  and  though  last 
vear  I  was  only  a  "frisky  junior,"  next  term  I 


shall  be  a  "dignified  middle,"  and  will  study 
French,  geometry,  history  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
English  literature,  zoology,  and  drawing.  I  Tike 
botany  very  much,  and  have  examined  a  large 
number  of  flowers.  ANNIE  A.  M. 

ELLICOTT  CITY,  MARYLAND. 

We  had  an  entertainment  at  onr  school  at  the 
close  of  the  term.  I  was  in  the  piece  taken  from 
Dickens's  JJucitl  Copperfleld.  I  was  Aunt  Betsy, 
and  Howard  J.  was  David.  We  had  a  broom 
driil.  I  was  in  a  waiter  drill  at  a  festival  at  the 
Methodist  church.  I  have  a  younger  sister 
named  May.  MAGGIE  B. 


WOODBCRV,  NEW  JERSEY. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  read  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  you  would  like 
the  boys  and  girls  to  write  to  you  and  tell  about 
their  travels.  I  took  a  trip  to  Gettysburg  and 
Lnray.  We  saw  all  the  important  places  along 
tin-  n iad,  and  the  Chester  Valley  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful.  At  Gettysburg  we  saw  Little 
Hound  Top  and  C'ulp's  Hill,  and  other  hills  and 
mountains,  beautiful  monuments,  and  the  Na- 
tional Cemetery,  where  the  national  monument 
is.  There  is  a  small  stone  placed  at  the  head  of 
each  soldier.  There  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Reyn- 
olds near  the  entrance  of  the  Cemetery,  which  is 
very  pretty.  We  also  visited  Luray,  and  saw  the 
wonderful  cave.  As  you  enter  you  come  into  a 
beautiful  enclosure.  From  this  we  passed  by 
the  Fish  Market  and  the  Ball-room.  In  some 
parts  of  the  cave  there  are  electric  lights.  Just 
think  of  it.  dear  Postmistress.  I  have  been  one 
hundred  ami  sixty  feet  under-ground.  Good-by. 
GEORGE  E.  P. 

And  were  you  not  glad  to  return  to  daylight 
and  the  upper  terra-ftnna  ? 


BIRDNESTING. 

Wicked  practice, 

Naughty  play — 

stral  the  tiny  birds  away. 

Don't  you  know,  my  little  boy, 

Birds  are  not  made  for  a  toy? 

They  have  fathers, 

They  have  mothers. 

Little  sisters,  little  brothers; 

When  you  take  the  young  away, 

What  will  all  these  birdies  say? 

Little  birds 

Build  their  nests, 

Do  their  very,  very  best ; 

Lay  their  blue  eggs,  one,  two,  three- 

Never  meant  for  you  nor  me. 


STATEN  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK. 

I  live  on  a  farm  on  Staten  Island.  Papa  has 
two  horses,  two  cows,  and  two  calves.  He  has 
about  one  hundred  chickens  also.  My  little  sis- 
ter Alice  has  a  canary-bird,  and  his  name  is  Dick. 
I  have  to  practise  one  hour  and  a  half  every  day, 
but  I  do  not  mind  it  at  all.  I  am  a  boy  thirteen 
years  of  age.  REON  B. 

I  am  twelve  years  old,  and  have  a  sister  almost 
eleven.  I  like  "  False  Witness"  very  much,  and 
I  hope  it  is  not  going  to  stop  soon.  Please  print 
my  letter,  as  I  have  written  before ;  and  I  do  wish 
you  would  put  your  picture  in  the  Post-office 
Box.  ANN  1). 

I  will  be  eight  the  26th  of  August.  I  have  a 
brother  thirteen  years  old  and  a  little  si-trr 
three.  I  go  to  school,  and  study  Second  Reader, 
drawing,  writing, •arithmetic,  geography,  and 
spelling.  I  live  in  a  town  called  Towanda.  I 
went  in  the  country  to  visit  my  grandpa;  he 
has  a  nice  large  farm  four  miles  out  of  tnwn 
My  brother  takes  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and 
I  like  it  very  much.  I  have  been  reading  the  let- 
ters, and  thought  I  would  like  to  write  one.  I 
have  a  pet ;  it  is  a  bird  ;  my  bird's  name  is  Dick. 

HALLIE. 


SANFORD,  FLORIDA. 

Although  I  have  been  taking  this  paper  a  long 
time,  I  have  never  written  before.  I  like  reading 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  so  much.  I  live  with 
my  grandparents.  We  have  a  very  pretty  place 
in  this  town.  There  are  persimmon  and  oak 
trees  growing  in  our  yard.  A  little  stream  run* 
through  our  yard:  sometimes  it  overflows,  but 
very  seldom,  and  then  it  looks  just  like  a  little 
river.  There  are  two  right  large  oaks  by  the 
stream  ;  under  these  I  have  my  swing. 

S.  M.  T. 


N«w  YORK  CITY. 

Mv  DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— Although  I  have  writ- 
ten to  you  before.  I  want  to  send  another  mes- 
sage thanking  you  for  publishing  my  "  Behead- 
ings." I  am  fo  glad  you  thought  mine  good 
enough  to  share  a  corner  in  your  lovely  Post- 
office  Box.  To  be  chosen  from  the  many  you  re- 
ceive is  indeed  a  compliment,  and  I  hope  to  merit 
the  honor  again.  I  have  been  away  in  the  lovely 
mountaiu  country  enjoying  the  beautiful  scen- 
ery, gathering  wild  flowers, and  having  fine  romps 


with  an  immense  St.  Bernard.  Now  I  am  look- 
ing forward  with  great  pleasure  to  next,  month, 
which  will  be  passed  at  the  sea-shore.  I  love  the 
wiit.-r  and  playing  on  the  beach.  It  seems  good 
to  be  at  home  for  a  time,  though,  for  when  I  am 
away  I  miss  my  dear  little  pet  canary,  who  sin"« 
so  nicely.  With  love,  and  a«<7kiss  for  this  time. 

ETUEL  A.  B. 


XBW  YORK  CITY. 

I  am  a  boy  eleven  years  of  age.  I  have  two 
dogs  in  the  country  named  Leo  and  Beecher. 
"ne  is  a  Newfoundland,  and  the  other  is  a  Scotch 
collie.  I  have  taught  them  many  tricks,  which 
they  perform  very  nicely.  I  have  taken  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  since  1884,  and  like  it  so  much  that 
I  am  going  to  continue  taking  it.  C.  Louis  D. 


J.  R..  223  Broad  Street,  Knoxville,  Tennessee, 
would  like  to  correspond  with  a  girl  of  her  own 
age— fifteen.— Mnrian  Smith,  Keedysville,  Mary- 
land, would  like  to  hear  from  Hazel  B.  K.  and 
I.loyd  W.  II.— Florence  Miller,  77  West  Fiftieth 
Street,  New  York,  desires  a  little  English  corre- 
spondent.— Edirar  D.  Mrlville.  of  Chester,  Penn- 
sylvania, will  be  glad  to  correspond  with  boys 
on  the  subject  of  exchanges.  He  publishes  an 
amateur  )>aper,  mainly  devoted  to  this  interest- 
ing subject.— Will  some  little  girl  in  the  West 
or  South  write  to  Laura  M.  Darker,  Box  139, 
Clarkson,  New  York? 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  1. 

pi. 

Lufl  yanm  a  wolefr  si  onrb  ot  Isubh  senuen, 
Dna  seawt  sit  tneewsses  no  eht  sedtre  ria. 
ANNIE  A.  MAGUIRE. 


No.  3. 

A   DIAMOND. 

1.  A  consonant.  2.  An  animal.   3.  A  boy's  name. 
4.  To  strive.    5.  A  consonant. 

GRACE  WINEBURCH. 


No.  3. 

ENIGMA. 

In  laughing,  not  in  crying. 

In  ironing,  not  in  drying. 

In  zebra,  not  in  seal. 

In  eat,  not  in  chew. 

In  cart  and  in  horse. 

In  hard,  not  in  coarse.          M.  B.  R. 


No.  4. 

CHARADE. 

My  first  was  heaped  in  mountains  high, 

Or  so  my  second  thought. 
When  ever  so  near  the  great  blue  sky 

His  happy  breath  he  caught. 
My  whole  just  now  is  often  found 
Upon  the  new-mown  harvest  ground. 

No.  5. 
A  HIDDEN  HISTORICAL  PERSONAGE. 

"Sam,  is  Sophy  carrying  her  muff?    Etta  told 
me  so."  BEE  BUNTING. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  355. 

No.  1.—  A    gat    E 

M  oder  N 
E  arwi  G 
R  oya  L 
I  ndi  A 
C  lea  N 
A  men  D 

No.  2.—  S 

S  I  M 

SIBYL 

S  IBERIA 

MYRON 

A        LIN        T 

RUT    GRACE    SAP 

R  A  G  E  S  R  I  V  A  L  S  U  M  A  C 

A  U  G  U  S  T  A  V  E  R  T  A  M  P  I  O  N 

TESTYCARLOPA  INT 

STY    ELTON    CO  T 

A        FIT        N 

FIRED 

TIRADES 

T  K  U  II  Y 

D  E  Y 

S 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Emily  Chester.  Olive  Dayton.  A.  A  M  . 
i  'ockade  City.  G.  D.  F.dgar.  Thomas  Fish.  E.  Law- 
rence King.  A nnabel  Herries.  Oakes  Kip.  Ella  Dun- 
can, A.  B.  C.,  John  Sims.  Lulu  and  Frances,  Mar- 
garet Payne,  and  J.  C.  P. 


[For  EXCHANGES,  see  2(1  and  3d  pages  o/  cm      I 
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'••  Or® 


ME.   'COON   TAKES    THE    CUE. 

Mi:    l"\       l-morning.    You're  out  early,  Mr. 'Coon." 

Mil.  'i  fes;  you  seem  to  be  pretty  early  too.    Did  you  notice  how  finely  Farmer  Sage's  Chickens 

are  coining  on?" 

Mi:    Fox.  "  Well,  no.    The  fact  is,  I  was  in  such  a  hurry  this  morning  I  came  'cross  lots." 
ME.  'Coos.  "H'm!    Yes,  yes;  that  was  my  case  exactly.    Good-morning." 


near  to  scratch  his  head  with 
his  toot,  every  grasshopper 
that  swings  tantali/.ingly  mi 
a  leaf  a  few  inches  above  a. 
pair  of  those  watchful  eyes, 
will  be  very  likely  to  meet  a 
sudden,  ignominious  death. 

TWO    Of   tllCSU     toads     \\ele 

seen  actually  and  unmistak- 
ably walking.  The  first  one 
that  tried  this  unusual  man- 
ner of  locomotion  was  very 
large.  He  straightened  out 
his  legs  until  he  stood  nearly 
upright,  and  putting  first  one 
foot  ahead  and  then  the  oth- 
er, he  walked  nearly  three 
feet,  slowly  and  unsteadily. 

After  this  «  e  \\  atchcd  care- 
fully, and  at  last  I  In'  perform- 
ance was  repeated.  This 
time  it  was  a  small  toad.  The 
family  cat  came  up  on  the 
porch  with  a  piece  of  ham  in 
her  month.  This  attracted 
his  notice,  and  he  watched 
her  motions  intently.  In  a 
few  minutes  she  went  away, 
leaving  a  scrap  of  the  meat. 
As  soon  as  she  jumped  oft'  the 
porch  the  toad  straightened 
himself  up,  and  walked  slow- 
ly and  quite  steadily  a  little 
more  than  one  foot  toward 
it,  stopped,  dropped  to  his 
usual  position,  and  walked 
the  rest  of  the  wav. 


T 


A  PARADISE  FOR  TOADS. 


runs  along  one  side  of  a  quiet  street  in  the  prettiest  town 


sun  :  on  cither  side  bushes  of  sweet  clover  grow  taller  than  a 
man's  head,  and  red  clover  and  dandelion  blossoms,  in  their 
season,  make  a  carpet  soft  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  ease- 
lo i  ing  toad,  and  gorgeous  enough  to  please  an  Eastern  kiug. 
From  dawn  until  dark  the  hum  of  insects  is  heard.  Honey  - 

bees  il\  .in ",  ill.    clover,  daddy-long-legs,  large  and  small, 

run  awkwardly  over  the  grass,  lady-bugs  nestle  in  the  heart 
<p|'  tin-  dandelion  blossoms,  and  every  species  of  bug  ami  in- 
961  i  know  ii  to  Colorado  ditches  hop,  fly,  or  swim  over  the  Slir- 
faee  of  I  he  \\  ater. 

On  one-  side  of  t  his  ditch  is  a  well-shaded  lawu,  and  this  I  he 
toad*  seemed  also  to  regard  as  their  undisputed  territory.  All 
summer  it  \\as  t  heir  sleeping-room.  Every  night  they  settled 
down  in  t  he  soft  grass,  and  every  morning  found  them  so  deep- 
ly embedded  in  it  that  only  a  small  part  of  their  backs  was 
'.  i^iblc.  If  we  touched  them,  the  shut  eyes  would  open  for  a 
moment,  then  close  again.  Tim  hour  at  which  his  toadship 
preferred  to  rise  had  not  come,  and  although  by  waking  him 
often  enough  we  might  deprive  him  of  his  morning  nap,  we 
could  not.  compel  him  to  go  for  his  breakfast  until  he  was 
ready  to  cat. 

lieiwccn  nine  and  ten  o'clock  usually  they  left  their  little 
round  beds,  and  went  to  the  ditch  to  catch  their  breakfast. 
Down  their  capacious  throats  went  flies, daddy-long-legs,  lady- 
bugs,  little  moths, and  even  butterflies.  One  gulp, and  a. small 
biiitcrtly  would  disappear.  But  they  did  not  limit  themselves 

nail  ones.     They  can  swallow  butterflies  of  such  size  that 
in  the  beginning  the  attempt  looks  like  an  impossibility.     In 
nice  I  watched  for  fully  three  minutes  a  struggle  l>e- 
t  \\ecii  a  big  yellow  one  that  was  determined  not  to  be  swal- 
lowed and  a  toad  that  wanted  it  for  his  dessert.     His  mouth 

stretched  to  its  utmost  width  ;  the  butterfly,  half-wax  m, 
fluttered  its  yellow  wings  violently,  and  tried  to  recede  from 
its  disagreeable  position.  For  some  seconds  at  a  time  the  toad 
would  remain  perfectly  motionless;  then  suddenly,  with  a  great 
effort,  he  would  swallow;  a  little  less  of  the  yellow  wings  was 
in  sight,  until  with  one  last  convulsive  gulp  they  disapp. 

^•ther.     It  is  fortunate  for  our  flower-beds  that  toads  are 

•  such  gluttons;  from  their  break  fast-time  tin  til  dark  their  sharp 

••pen,  and  every  foolish  fly  that  stops  for  a  moment 


"  TT  must  be  great  fun,  with  a  rod  or  a  gun, 
L  To  go  tramping  about, 

Hunting  deer,  catching  trout. 
I  mean  to  as  soon  as  I  can: 
'Twon't  be  long  now  till  I  am  a  man. 
I  want   pants,  and  a  coat,  and  a  horse,  and  a  boat. 
And  a  watch  that   will   go, 
And  a  horn  that  will  blow 
I'll  get  them  as  soon  as  I  can: 
Twon't  be  long  now  till  I  am  a  man." 
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THE    CAPTIVE    QUEEN. 

BY  LORD  BRAIiOURNT, 
(E.    H.    KN  ATC  HBULL-HUGESSE  N), 

AUTHOR  OF  "  PUSS-CAT  MEW  AND  OTHEII  FAIRY  STOIUES,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  I. 

was  once  a  King  who  had  everything 
_l_  in  the  world  to  make  him  happy.  He  ruled 
over  a  people  who  were  so  devoted  to  him  and  to 
his  royal  house  that  they  took  real  pleasure  in 
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paying  the  taxes  which  went  to  support  his  crown  and 

dignity.     It  is  true  that  these  taxes  sat  lightly  upon  them, 

because  their  country  was  rich  and  prosperous,  and  they 

were  thought  to  be  such  a  brave  nation  that  no  enemy  ever 

dared  attack  them.    Soa  long  peace  enabled  them  to  plough 

sow,  to  buy  and  sell,  and  to  grow  rich  as  fast  as  they 

could,  and  their  King  was  never  in  want  of  money,  for 

•jave  him  as  much  as  he  could  possibly  desire. 

He  had,  moreover,  something  which  was  more  likely 
to  make  him  happy  than  his  money,  or  than  anything 
which  his  money  could  buy,  and  this  something  was  a 
en  whom  everybody  allowed  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
and  charming  woman  that  they  had  ever  seen.  Her  face 
and  figure  were  both  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  and 
only  equalled  by  the  sweetness  of  her  disposition, 
which  made  everybody  who  came  near  her  admire  and 
lc.\-i-  so  delightful  a  creature.  With  such  a  wife  the  King 
might  well  be  happy;  and  when  I  tell  you  that  the  royal 
pair  were  blessed  with  several  children  who  were  good 
and  dutiful,  as  well  as  healthy  and  beautiful,  you  may  well 
imairine  that  there  was  little  wanting  to  complete  their 
ct  happiness.  Such  a  state  of  existence,  however,  is 
mi:  permitted  to  any  of  the  dwellers  upon  earth,  and  for 
that  reason.  I  suppose,  the  events  which  I  am  about  to  re- 
late were  allowed  to  take  place. 

Upon  one  lovely  summer's  evening  the  King  and  Queen, 
having  dined  early,  took  it  into  their  heads  to  stroll  to- 
gether in  the  gardens  and  shrubberies  which  surrounded 
the  palace.     This  was  a  pleasure  in  which  they  often  in-  I 
dulged,  and  never  before  had  anything  occurred  of  a  dis-  , 
able  nature.      Upon  this  particular  occasion,  howev-  ! 
er,  they  had  not  strolled  far  when  the  Queen  suddenly  j 

ered  that  she  had  left  her  pocket-handkerchief  upon 
a  table  in  the  room  which  they  had  just  left,  and  the  King 
thereupon  returned  to  fetch  it,  leaving  her  seated  upon  a 
bench  beneath  an  oak-tree,  under  whose  leafy  shade  the 
royal  pair  had  passed  many  a  pleasant  hour,  and  which 
wa*  a  favorite  spot  with  them  both.  To  hurry  from  the 
seat  under  the  oak  to  the  palace  and  back  was  certainly 
not  the  work  of  more  than  three  minutes,  and  the  King 
returned  within  that  time,  gayly  singing  a  stave  of  an 
old  song  as  he  waved  the  recovered  handkerchief  in  his 
hand.  What  was  his  surprise  to  find  that  the  Queen  had 
disappeared! 

At  first  he  thought  that  she  must  have  hidden  herself 

behind  the  oak.     Then  the  idea  struck  him  that  she  must 

have  wandered  into  the  wood  beyond  the  shrubberies;  but 

she  had  not  had  time  to  go  far,  and  if  this  had  been  the 

he  would  surely  have  seen  her. 

But  he  saw  her  not.  He  called  aloud;  he  uttered  her 
name  again  and  again  in  tones  which  betokened  his  alarm 
when  there  was  no  reply.  He  ran  hastily  to  and  fro,  at 
one  moment  imploring  his  Amabilia  (for  such  was  the 
Queen's  name)  no  longer  to  conceal  herself,  at  the  next 
giving  vent  to  such  lamentable  cries  as  would  naturally 
proceed  from  an  agitated  mind.  Still  all  was  silent  around 
him;  no  voice  replied  to  his  frantic  words;  his  beloved 
had  disappeared  just  as  if  she  had  sunk  into  the  ground 
beneath  his  feet,  or  flown  up  to  the  skies  above  his  head; 
there  was  no  sign  or  trace  of  her  left,  nor  had  he  the 
slightest  clew  by  means  of  which  he  might  hope  to  discover 
the  mystery  of  her  disappearance.  Never  before  had  the 
King  been  so  completely  baffled,  and  he  could  hardly  be- 
lieve the  misfortune  which  had  befallen  him. 

Returning  hastily  to  the  palace,  when  he  had  searched 
and  shouted  until  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  shouting  and 
searching  were  useless,  he  gave  orders  for  his  Great  C<  >un 
cil  of  State  to  be  immediately  summoned,  and  while  this 
was  being  done  he  despatched  numerous  messengers 
through  the  shrubberies  and  woods,  with  directions  to 
explore  every  thicket  and  bush,  and  penetrate  within 
every  cave  and  corner  in  which  it  was  possible  for  a  hu- 
man being  to  be  hidden.  For  although  he  felt  sure  that 


something  very  uncommon  had  happened  to  his  adored 
Queen,  the  hope  still  lurked  within  his  breast  that,  even 
if  she  had  been  spirited  away,  or  carried  off  by  robbers, 
she  might  still  be  within  the  neighborhood  of  the  palace, 
and  he  therefore  neglected  no  possible  means  which  might 
lead  to  her  recovery. 

The  Great  Council  soon  assembled,  and  having  listened 
with  due  respect  to  the  story  which  the  King  had  to  tell 
them,  took  the  matter  at  once  into  their  serious  considera- 
tion, and  talked  over  it  together  for  three  weary  hours. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  they  came  to  several  resolutions, 
which  the  Prime  Minister  laid  before  the  King,  making 
at  the  same  time  an  eloquent  speech,  at  the  end  of  which 
no  one  could  possibly  tell  what  he  meant.  The  resolu- 
tions, however,  spoke  for  themselves,  and  were  well  wor- 
thy of  the  talented  men  who  had  produced  them. 

The  first  was  that  her  Majesty  the  Queen  was  lost;  the 
second,  that  it  was  most  desirable  that  she  should  be  found : 
the  third,  that  it  was  expedient  to  wait  until  something 
should  turn  up  which  might  give  them  some  idea  where 
to  look  for  her.  When  these  resolutions  were  published, 
everybody  was  struck  with  the  proof  which  they  gave  of 
the  great  wisdom  of  those  who  had  prepared  them,  and 
the  people  were  told  by  all  the  newspapers  that  there 
never  had  been  such  a  Council  and  such  a  Prime  Minis- 
ter as  they  had  then  the  good  fortune  to  possess. 

As  the  people  in  those  days  generally  believed  what  the 
newspapers  said,  this  was  very  satisfactory  to  everybody 
except  the  King.  He,  poor  fellow,  could  not  for  the  life 
of  him  see  how  these  resolutions  were  likely  to  restore  to 
his  arms  his  lost  Amabilia;  and  being  of  an  active  mind, 
the  idea  of  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up  was  not  at 
all  according  to  his  views  of  what  ought  to  be  done.  If 
he  had  been  compelled  to  follow  the  advice  of  his  Great 
Council  he  would  probably  have  gone  mad;  but,  fortu- 
nately for  him,  this  was  not  the  case,  for  he  was  not  only 
a  king  in  name,  but  had  power  and  authority  such  as 
kings  had  in  those  old  times.  So  as  soon  as  he  found 
that  die  course  recommended  to  him  was  that  which  any 
child  or  old  woman  could  have  followed  as  well  as  a  pow- 
erful monarch,  and  which  was  unworthy  of  his  rank  and 
position,  he  dismissed  his  Council,  kicked  the  Prime  Min- 
ister down-stairs  while  he  was  still  explaining  his  resolu- 
tions at  great  length,  and  ordered  such  measures  to  be 
taken  as  appeared  to  be  suggested  by  common-sense. 

He  caused  advertisements  to  be  put  into  all  the  newspa- 
pers, making  his  loss  known,  and  offering  a  large  reward  to 
any  one  who  would  give  such  information  as  might  throw 
any  light  upon  the  matter.  He  sent  letters  by  special 
couriers  to  all  other  kings  and  princes,  telling  them  what 
had  happened,  and  asking  them  to  make  inquiries  in  their 
several  kingdoms:  and  having  done  every  thing  in  his  pow- 
er to  invite  assistance  from  every  possible  quarter,  he 
abandoned  himself  to  his  grief  in  a  proper  and  becoming 
manner.  He  gave  up  shaving,  never  had  his  hair  cut, 
put  on  his  clothes  in  a  careless  manner,  went  out  without 
his  hat,  ate  mustard  with  his  fish  and  sugar  with  his  roast 
beef,  and,  in  short,  did  half  a  hundred  of  those  extrava- 
gant and  foolish  things  which  are  often  noticed  in  per- 
sons who  are  under  the  influence  of  a  great  sorrow. 

As  the  courtiers  all  thought  it  necessary  to  follow  the 
example  of  their  King,  it  will  easily  be  imagined  that  the 
court  soon  began  to  lose  all  appearance  of  splendor  or 
even  of  neatness,  and  every  one  seemed  to  vie  with  his 
neighbor  in  discomfort  and  untidiness.  The  very  minis- 
ters appeared  clad  in  old  and  ill-fitting  garments ;  such  a 
thing  as  a  new  hat  or  a  well-brushed  coat  was  never  seen 
within  the  palace  walls,  and  the  shadow  of  the  heavy 
misfortune  which  had  befallen  the  King  brooded  over  the 
whole  of  his  dominions. 

This  was  indeed  a  sad  state  of  things,  and  those  who 
loved  the  King  feared  that  his  reason  would  become  af- 
fected, and  that  even  worse  would  follow.  As  day  sue- 
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ceeded  day  and  no  news  was  heard  of  the  lost  Queen,  no 
change  carne  over  the  aspect  of  the  court,  the  most  hope- 
ful people  began  to  despair,  and  the  future  of  the  kingdom 
appeared  dark  and  desolate. 

One  fine  morning,  however,  a  wonderful  thing  took 
place.  The  King,  to  the  surprise  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  palace,  came  down  to  breakfast  with  his  hair  proper- 
ly brushed,  his  beard  decently  shaved,  and  dressed  in  a 
red  coat,  with  leather  breeches  and  top-boots,  just  as  in 
the  good  old  days  he  had  always  been  used  to  appear  upon 
hunting  mornings.  He  roundly  rated  his  personal  at- 
tendants for  their  slovenly  appearance,  told  the  Prime 
Minister  that  he  looked  as  if  he  had  not  had  a  bath  for  a 
week,  and  sent  the  Lord  Chamberlain  home  at  once  with 
directions  to  have  his  hair  cut  and  to  put  on  a  better  coat. 
Then,  while  the  other  ministers  and  courtiers  were  won- 
dering what  could  be  the  meaning  of  this  sudden  and 
hopeful  change,  he  told  them  that  he  had  that  night  had 
a  dream  of  the  greatest  interest  and  the  most  vital  impor- 
tance. 

His  hearers  naturally  showed  much  excitement  at  this 
news,  and  earnestly  besought  his  Majesty  to  unfold  his 
dream  at  once.  This,  however,  he  declined  to  do  in  open 
court,  and  desired  that  the  Great  Council  should  immedi- 
ately be  called.  To  them  he  declared  that  which  had 
happened.  In  the  dead  of  the  night  he  had  been  asleep, 
which  was  not  uncommonly  the  case,  nor  was  it  unusual 
that  when  in  such  a  state,  especially  after  a  hearty  sup- 
per, lie  should  be  visited  by  dreams  of  a  more  or  less  ex- 
citing nature.  But  this  particular  dream  had,  in  its  ex- 
citement and  interest,  surpassed  any  which  he  had  ever 
had  before. 

An  old  man  had  appeared  to  him,  dressed  in  a  long 
flowing  garment,  and  wearing  a  beard,  perfectly  white, 
which  hung  down  from  his  venerable  face  as  far  as  below 
his  waist,  and  then  turned  up  again  on  each  side  in  a 
manner  curious  to  behold.  His  face  was  furrowed  by 
wrinkles  which  betokened  great  age,  the  hand  which  he 
stretched  out  toward  the  King  trembled  as  if  from  the 
same  cause,  but  his  eyes  were  remarkably  vivid,  and  al- 
most dazzling  in  their  brightness,  and  his  voice  was  clear, 
although  he  spoke  with  tremulous  accents  and  as  if  the 
effort  to  do  so  cost  him  some  exertion.  So  plainly  did  the 
King  see  this  ancient  man  that  he  could  hardly  believe 
that  it  was  only  in  a  dream  that  he  did  so,  and  with  such 
startling  clearness  did  his  words  fall  upon  the  royal  ears 
that  it  seemed  as  if  they  had  been  spoken  through  a  trump- 
et. And  these  were  the  strange  words  he  spoke: 

"The  cow,  the  rabbit,  anil  the  old  kangaroo 

Came  inarching  down  the  hill. 
They  said  that  the  Queen  to   the  King  had  been  true, 

And   had  vanished  against  her  will: 
And  where  she  was  gone  to  nobody  knew 
But  the  cow,  and  the  rabbit,  and  the  old  kangaroo." 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


AUTUMN  LEAVES. 

BY  E.  L.  BENEDICT. 

CRIMSON  and  scarlet  and  yellow, 
Emerald  turning  to  gold. 
Shimmering  there  in  the  sunbeams, 

Shivering  here  in  the  cold; 
Waving  farewells  as  the  tempest 

Ruthlessly  tears  them  apart, 
Fluttering,  dancing,  and  rustling 

As  hither  and  thither  they  dart; 
Recklessly  sailing  the  rapids. 

Lazily  swimming  the  pools, 
Playing  "I  spy!"  with  each  other 

Under  the  puffy  toadstools. 
Wreaths  for  the  walls  of  her  dwelling 

Each  neat  little  house-keeper  weaves, 
And  there,  amid  delicate  fern  sprays, 

Nestle  the  bright  autumn  leaves. 


INSECT  NURSERIES  ON  PLANTS. 

BY  E.  D.  WALKER. 

MANY  insects  get  the  help  of  plants  in  raising  their 
families.  In  the  spring  the-mother  goes  to  her  favor- 
ite growth,  bores  a  tiny  hole  into  the  leaf  or  stalk,  drops 
an  egg  there  along  with  an  irritating  fluid,  and  then  leases 
her  little  one  entirely  to  the  plant's  care. 

A  fly's  bite  stings  a  twig  as  much  as  a  hornet's  does  a 
boy.  Instantly  the  spot  begins  to  swell.  The  lump  en- 
larges as  the  branch  grows,  until  a  grand  dwelling  is  built 
for  the  infant  fly,  which  nestles  in  a  smooth  round  cell  at 
the  centre.  He  is  completely  shut  in  from  light  and  air, 
and  you  couldn't  guess  how  he  got  there  if  you  didn't 
know.  It  was  a  puzzle  to  philosophers  for  many  centuries, 
just  as  the  king  wondered  how  the  blackbirds  got  into 
his  pie.  The  egg  rapidly  increases  in  size,  and  soon  be- 
comes a  white  worm  (called  a  grub),  which  grows  fat  on 
the  sap  juices  generously  served  him.  After  some  weeks 
of  this  free  board  and  lodging  he  finds  the  place  a  tiresome 
dungeon,  and  eats  a  way  of  escape  to  the  outer  world. 
Then  he  changes  to  a  fly,  and  buzzes  out  into  the  last  chap- 
ter of  his  life. 

Every  insect  of  these  habits  is  especially  fond  of  one 
kind  of  vegetation,  and  always  visits  that,  if  possible.  It 
is  very  particular  too  about  the  part  where  the  egg  is  laid, 
one  kind  preferring  the  bud,  another  the  leaf,  while  some 
attack  the  stem,  and  some  the  roots. 

The  oak  is  the  most  popular  resort  for  gall  flies.  Oc- 
casionally the  galls  (as  these  insect  swellings  are  called) 
seem  to  outnumber  the  acorns.  You  must  get  under  the 
tree  to  see  them  best,  as  they  hang  under  the  leaves  and 
from  the  new  shoots.  Notwithstanding  the  great  variety 
of  gall  shapes,  the  flies  making  them  are  very  similar  in 
appearance,  and  some  are  only  distinguished  by  their 
swellings.  Oaks  know  the  difference  in  fly  poisons  bet- 
ter than  men  know  the  difference  in  the  flies. 

The  largest  galls,  known  as  "oak-apples,"  because  of 
their  size,  are  attached  to  the  central  vein  of  leaves. 
While  growing  they  carry  gay  colors  of  red  and  yellow, 
and  when  mature  are  brown  and  shiny.  They  are  light 
puffy  things  with  brittle  shells.  The  occupant's  chamber 
is  a  hollow  ball  suspended  in  the  centre,  like  the  hub  of  a 
wheel,  by  hundreds  of  delicate  spokes.  In  an  autumn 
stroll  among  oak  woods  you  will  see  many  of  these  scat- 
tered on  the  ground.  Each  has  a  round  hole  on  the  side 
and  another  matching  it  in  the  central  chamber,  through 
which  the  fly  crawled  out.  The  cause  of  this  immense 
monstrosity  was  a  little  black  fly  with  a  body  like  a  garden 
ant  and  broad  wings.  About  six  weeks  before  the  hole 
appeared  she  alighted  on  this  leaf,  and  running  back  and 
forth,  selected  the  spot  for  her  baby's  residence.  She  un- 
coiled from  her  tail  a  long  hair-like  tube,  divided  length- 
wise into  three  parts,  sliding  on  each  other,  so  that  the 
channel  could  be  enlarged  for  the  egg  to  go  through,  and 
contracted  into  snug  shape  for  packing  away. 

Piercing  the  leaf  vein  with  this  egg  depositor,  she  wig- 
gled it  around  until  the  hole  was  widened  to  the  egg's  size, 
conveyed  through  the  tube  the  wee  white  ball,  and  planted 
it  in  the  pit  with  some  sting  juice.  The  oak  did  the  rest. 

In  many  villages  of  England  the  29th  of  May  is  cele- 
brated in  honor  of  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  to  the 
throne.  These  large  galls  are  then  gathered  and  gilded 
as  ornaments  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  the  King  hav- 
ing hidden  in  the  Royal  Oak  after  the  battle  of  Worces- 
ter. The  quantities  of  them  used  in  this  way  has  given 
to  the  holiday  the  name  "  Oak-apple  Day."' 

Another  oak  fly  likes  the  buds  best,  and  compels  the 
tree  to  give  her  child  the  rich  nourishment  that  should  have 
gone  to  a  new  branch.  Her  gall  is  decorated  with  the  leaves 
of  the  branch,  which  is  dwarfed  and  finally  killed  for  the 
insect's  benefit.  A  third  kind  produces  the  fuzzy  growth 
with  a  hard  centre,  like  a  small  bunch  of  golden  silk. 
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1.  O.ik-Apple,  with 

Fly. 

•.'.  ( 'If  Try  Gall, 
i     'tie-box  Gull. 
D  Gall. 


OAK    GALLS. 
1",  Section  of  the  sain. 


2".  Section  of  the  same. 
8*,  Section  of  the  same. 


5,  P..rkl-t   G:ilU 

6,  Currant  Galls. 

7,  Bud  Gall. 

8,  Fuzzy  Gall. 


The  cherry  galls  are  a  staple  of  commerce.  They  are 
round  as  marbles,  and  solid,  except  for  the  grub  cell.  Cut 
<>nr  open,  and  you  find  it  full  of 
strong-  bitter  juice  which  stains  your 
hands  inky  black.  In  fact,  the  iron 
knife-blade  made  ink  of  it.  To  wash 
it  oil'  you  must  use  some  acid,  as  vin- 
('iriir  or  lemon.  These  galls,  boiled 
with  a  kind  of  iron,  have  given  the 
world  its  best  writing  fluids  for  cen- 
turies. The  most  important  element 
of  civilization  depends,  therefore,  on 
this  meek  little  fly.  Ink  galls  are 
found  so  abundantly  near  the  town 
of  Aleppo,  in  Smyrna,  that  most  of 
Christendom  is  supplied  from  there, 
and  the  tradesmen  call  them  "Alep- 
po galls."  They  are  used  also  for 
tanning  and  medicine. 

The  rattle-box  gall  lets  the  worm- 
cell  roll  around  loose  inside,  and  is 
less  common  than  the  others.  Cur- 
rant galls  copy  red  currants  in  size 
and  color.  The  little  seed-like  pocket 
galls,  hanging  in  pouches  from  under 
white-oak  leaves,  drop  off  in  the  au- 
tumn, and  the  uneasy  grubs  caged 
within  keep  up  such  a  continual 
kicking  that  their  cells  are  hopping 
incessantly  among  the  leaves  with  a 
strange  rattling  noise,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  every  one  who  knows  not 
the  reason.  The  round  hollow  spoN 
lined  with  a  thick  crust  under  many  a,  FoS"  Leaf. 

oak  leaves,  are  another  style  of  11  v          3,  Wild  Strawberry. 

m,  J  4,  Sweet-brier 

cradles.       These    eight   varieties   of          5,  nim-kbi-m- 

galls,  with  several  others  on  the  root,          ?;  w1ldhG  rapt' Leaf. 


prove  what  favoritism  the  oak  suffers. 
Of  course  they  are  never  found  all  on 
tin-  same  twig,  as  they  are  drawn  here 
for  convenience. 

The  oak  stingers  demand  a  com- 
plete house  for  every  individual,  but 
some  insects  are  not  so  particular.  On 
the  sweet-brier  and  blackberry  a  num- 
ber of  eggs  are  laid  near  together  and 
enclosed  in  one  large  hotel,  with  a 
separate  room  for  each,  making  the 
plant  look  as  if  it  had  the  mumps. 
This  is  the  case  with  many  bushes, 
especially  prickly  ones,  on  which  the 
flies  do  not  like  to  promenade. 

Frequently  you  may  find  in  the 
woods  leaves  covered  with  small  fan- 
cy topknots,  each  nourishing  its  grub, 
like  the  witch-hazel  and  grape  leaves 
in  the  illustration. 

By  the  country  road-side  or  river- 
bank  a  common  gull  swells  the  golden- 
rod  stalk  into  a  round  bunch.  This 
is  the  work  of  a  fly.  The  long  grad- 
ual swelling  on  this  plant  is  made  l>y 
a  little  moth.  As  moths  cannot  sting, 
this  lodger  did  not  wake  up  to  find 
his  home  built  around  him  as  did  the 
young  fly,  but  had  to  help  form  it  him- 
self. When  the  worm  hatched  from 
the  egg  that  was  fastened  to  the  rod, 
he  dug  straight  for  the  heart  of  the 
stem,  and  gnawed  away  there  until  it 
bulged  out  into  a  roomy  apartment. 
Then  he  opened  a  front  door  for  his 
use  later  on,  and  plugged  it  up  with 

a  silk  wad  of  his  own  spinning.  This  done,  he  content- 
edly lounged  about  in  his  trim  quarters,  feasting  on  the 


7",  Section  of  the  same. 
8",  Section  of  the  same. 
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1",  Section  of  the  same.         8.  Wild-Grape  Stem.  8".  Section. 

9,  Golden-rod  Blossom.  9'.        " 
lO.Golden-rodStem(madebyaFly).     10",        " 

4*.                                            11,  Golden-rod    Stem    (made  by   a    11",       " 
5".                                                        Mothi. 

6'.                                                    12.  Willow  Bush  Leaf.  12'.        " 

7%  Section.                             13,  Willow  Bush  Bud.  13". 
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choice  diet  in  the  juicy  pith.  Before  long  his  resurrection 
day  brought  him  wings,  and  pushing  aside  the  silken  bar- 
rier, he  flew  away  into  his  paradise  of  woods  and  fields. 
The  golden-rod  has  a  third  gall  on  its  flower. 

The  poplar  galls  pictured  here  are  of  a  different  order 
of  architecture.  The  builders  are  plant-lice.  Mother 
Louse  glues  a  tiny  egg  on  her  chosen  portion  of  the 
family  tree,  but  makes  no  sting.  The  little  one,  as  soon 
as  she  hatches,  begins  to  bite  the  green  under  her,  and 
keeps  spurring  the  plant  until  a  house  is  grown  large 
enough  to  satisfy  her.  She  fills  it  with  a  swarming  brood 
of  children.  Several  doors  are  always  open,  and  when 
the  young  are  large  enough,  they  ramble  oft'  to  look  after 
themselves,  but  the  mother  always  stays  within,  spending 
her  entire  life  there.  One  variety  of  plant-lice  thinks 
there  is  no  place  like  the  junction  of  the  flat  leaf  surface 
with  the  stem,  and  makes  there  a  pea-sized  ball  with  two 
door  slits.  Another  goes  to  the  tip  of  the  branch,  and  nib- 
bles a  home  of  the  cocks  comb  pattern,  bright  green  while 
growing,  and  drying  into  a  crispy  shell.  In  the  spring 
you  may  find  in  this  the  wingless  mother  and  a  crowd  of 
her  winged  progeny. 

The  rose,  dogwood,  chestnut,  cherry,  apple,  morning- 
glory,  huckleberry,  and,  in  short,  almost  all  common 
green  things,  support  these  baby  farms  for  insects.  Some 
tend  their  charges  two  or  three  years  before  they  become 


of  age.  Even  the  modest  wild -strawberry  vine  has  to 
nurse  the  youngsters  of  a  certain  fly.  Excepting  mosses, 
ferns,  and  fungi,  every  plant  seems  obliged  to  entertain 
one  or  more  of  these  unwelcome  guests,  and  is  under  or- 
ders to  do  its  share  toward  raising  winged  creatures. 

The  famous  "apples  of  Sodom,''  which  were  long 
thought  to  be  fabulous,  beautiful  to  the  sight,  but  when 
tasted  crumbling  into  bitter  ashes,  are  now  considered  to 
be  Oriental  galls.  Have  you  ever  gathered  "swamp 
apples"  to  eat  as  a  delicacy  or  to  pickle — the  green  juicy 
lumps  growing  among  the  flowers  of  the  azalea  or  ' '  swamp- 
honeysuckle1'  ?  These  too  are  galls. 

If  you  are  observant  in  your  out-door  strolls  you  will 
discover  a  wondrous  variety  of  unnatural  bulby  growths. 
Cut  them  open,  and  the  soft,  harmless,  sleepy  worm  at  the 
centre  will  show  you  the  infant  form  of  the  insect  which 
made  them.  To  capture  the  fly  you  need  only  break  oil' 
the  branch  bearing  the  gall,  place  it  in  water  to  keep  it 
fresh,  and  cover  it  with  a  fine  gauze  net.  Though  the  fly 
can  eat  a  tunnel  out  of  his  prison, he  does  not  chew  thread, 
and  when  he  comes  out  you  have  him  safe. 

Sometimes  the  grubs  are  turned  out  of  their  homes  by 
other  tyrants.  In  examining  many  galls  you  will  come 
upon  some  where  the  first  inhabitants,for  whom  they  were 
made,  have  been  devoured  and  their  nests  seized  by  more 
unscrupulous  insects,  which  were  parasites  on  parasites. 
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HOYS  WHO  BECAME  FAMOUS. 

BY  DAVID  KER. 


STRUCK  DOWN"  IN  THE  DARKNESS. 

V BLACK,  bitter  winter  night,  the  hoar-frost  of  which 
stood  white  and  thick  on  the  beards  of  the  soldiers 
who   came   tramping  in    from   their   cold    night-watch, 
iiing  their   half-frozen   feet,  and   striking   their   be- 
numbed hands  hard  against  each  other. 

War  was  raging  in  every  part  of  England,  King  Charles 
and  his  nobles  battling  with  the  Parliament  and  the  peo- 
ple. Among  the  other  places  that  were  being  fought  for 
was  the  old  town  of  Leicester,  and  it  seemed  now  as  if  a 
few  days  more  must  decide  which  party  was  to  have  it. 

The  cutting  wind  that  had  been  blowing  fiercely  all  day 

had  lulled  about  nightfall,  and  all  was  deadly  still;  but 

and  anon  a  red  flash  broke  through  the  darkness, 

and  the  deep  boom  of  a  gun  told  that  the  enemy  was  on 

the  watch. 

Those  in  the  guard-room  were  hardy  and  practised  sol- 
diers from  the  picked  men  of  Cromwell's  army— all  except 
one.  That  one  was  a  tall,  brown-haired,  rather  coarse- 
featured  lad  of  eighteen,  with  a  strangely  wistful  look  in 
his  large,  deep,  earnest  eyes,  like  one  who  was  always 
seeking  something  which  lie  could  never  find. 

He  had  little  about  him  as  yet  from  which  his  com-  ' 
pan  ions  could  have  guessed  that  he  was  to  grow  into  j 
one  of  the  famous  men  of  the  world;  but  even  these 
rough  soldiers  had  already  begun  to  notice  that  he  was 
thoughtful  beyond  his  years,  fond  of  asking  strange  and 
searching  questions,  and  always  eager  for  every  chance 
of  doing  any  one  a  good  turn.  Was  there  a  hurt  to  be 
bandaged,  a  sick  man  to  be  tended,  a  ration  of  bread  to  be 
shared  with  a  hungry  soldier,  a  prisoner  in  need  of  a  kind 
word  to  cheer  him  up,  the  young  recruit  was  foremost  of 
all;  and  he  was  already  known  among  his  comrades  by 
the  name  of  "Helpful  John." 

The  strain  of  this  rough  camp  life  was  evidently  begin- 
ning to  tell  upon  him,  for  his  face  looked  pale  and  thin, 
and  his  eyes  shone  with  a  feverish  light:  but  he  was  put- 
ling  on  his  steel  cap  as  briskly  as  ever  to  go  forth  to  his 
duty,  when  one  of  the  men  interfered. 

' '  Tarry,  friend  John ;  tliou  art  willing,  but  will  without 
strength  is  naught.  Thou  hast  been  sick,  and  art  not 
overstroug  even  now ;  wherefore  I  will  take  thy  turn  of 
watch  for  thee,  even  as  thou  didst  take  Repentance  Browii- 
rigg's  but  a  week  ago." 

And  before  John  had  time  to  remonstrate,  brave  Salva- 
tion Hawkins  had  gone  forth  with  his  long  pike  in  his 
hand  into  the  cold  black  night. 

To  and  fro  he  paced,  straining  his  keen  eyes  into  the 
surrounding  gloom  for  any  sign  of  danger,  and  keeping 
time  to  his  measured  tramp  by  humming  under  his  breath 
the  in-and  old  battle  psalm  with  which  Cromwell's  "Iron- 
sides" had  so  often  turned  to  flight  the  hosts  of  the  enemy : 

u  The  mighty  Lord  is  on  my  M<le, 

I  will  not  be  dismayed ; 
For  anything  that  man  can  do 
I  will  not  be  afraid. 

"The  nations,  joining  all  in  one, 

Did  compass  mu  about; 
But  in  the  name  of  God  the  Lord 
I  will  them  all  root  out." 

A  flash — a  crack — a  whiz  through  the  still  air-  and 
poor  Salvation  Hawkins  lay  dead  on  the  frozen  ground, 
with  his  white  face  turned  upward  to  the  cold,  starlit  sky. 

Many  a  grim  visage  softened  into  sadness  when  the  cor- 
poral's guard  that  had  come  to  relieve  the  sentinel  brought 
back  his  lifeless  body;  for  he  had  been  a  warm-1, 
comrade  as  well  as  a  brave  soldier,  and  there  were  few- 
there  for  whom  he  had  not  done  some  act  of  kindness. 


"And  it  was  my  work  that  he  was  doing!"  cried  young 
John,  with  a  pang  of  generous  regret  at  the  thought  of 
another  man  having  died  for  him. 

The  words  were  heard  by  the  captain  of  the  battery, 
who  had  just  come  up — a  sturdy  old  "Miles  Standisli." 
who  could  fight  as  well  as  pray,  and  who  fought  none  the 
worse  for  having  prayed  first;  just  the  man,  in  fact,  to 
serve  for  a  model  (as  he  afterward  didi  for  the  Mr.  Great- 
heart,  whom  we  all  know  in  the  Pilgrim's  Pro(jr<'xx. 

"  Young  man,"  said  he,  solemnly,  "  assuredly  the  Lord 
hath  great  things  in  store  for  thee,  since  He  hath  thus  re- 
deemed thy  life  from  destruction.  To  His  name  be  the 
glory !" 

The  old  warrior  was  right;  for  in  after-days  "Helpful 
John"  did  such  work  as  will  preserve  so  long  as  the  world 
lasts  the  name  of  John  Bunyan. 


THE    FLAMINGO    FEATHER.* 

BY  KIRK  MUXKOE, 
AUTHOR    OF    "  WAKULL  A."    ETC. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HAS-SE   IS   HELD  PRISONER. 

SALUTING  his  commandant,  the  sergeant  of  the  guard, 
who  held  the  prisoner  on  the  right,  reported  that  this 
young  savage  had  been  seen  skulking  in  the  forest  near 
the  fort,  and  that,  deeming  his  presence  and  movements 
very  suspicious,  he  had  sent  a  party  of  men  to  capture 
him.  They  had  gone  out  by  a  rear  gate,  and.  making  a 
long  detour,  had  surprised  him  just  as  he  was  making  off 
through  the  underbrush,  and  after  a  sharp  tussle  had  se- 
cured and  brought  him  into  the  fort. 

At  the  first  appearance  of  his  friend.  Rene  had  started 
up  with  an  exclamation  of  joy  to  go  to  him.  but  his  uncle 
sternly  bade  him  keep  his  seat.  He  obeyed,  but  scowled 
angrily  at  the  soldiers,  who  still  retained  their  hold  of 
Has-se,  as  though  fearful  that  if  they  let  go  he  might  in 
some  mysterious  way  vanish  from  their  sight. 

Laudonniere  commanded  them  to  release  their  hold  of 
the  prisoner  and  to  retire  from  the  room,  but  to  remain 
within  call.  They  did  so,  and  the  young  Indian,  left  to 
face  the  council,  drew  himself  up  proudly,  and  folding 
his  arms,  stood  motionless.  Rene  tried  in  vain  to  catch 
his  eye  that  he  might  by  a.  sympathetic  glance  assure  him 
of  his  friendship;  but  the  other  betrayed  no  recognition 
of  his  presence,  nor  once  looked  in  his  direction.  He 
was  dressed  in  the  full  costume  of  a  young  warrior  who 
occupied  the  honorable  position  of  Bow-bearer  to  a  great 
chief,  and  in  his  hair  gleamed  the  flamingo  feather  that 
proclaimed  the  station  in  life  to  which  he  was  born.  His 
handsome  figure,  proud  face,  and  fearless  bearing  caused 
the  members  of  the  council  to  regard  him  with  approving 
glances,  and  it  was  with  less  of  sternness  in  his  tone  than 
usual  that,  after  the  door  was  closed,  Laudonniere  said, 
"Now,  sir,  explain  10  us  the  meaning  of  this  sudden  de- 
parture of  thy  people,  and  the  reason -of  thine  own  action 
in  thus  acting  the  part  of  a  spy  upon  us." 

With  flashing  eyes  the  young  Indian  answered,  in  the 
French  that  he  had  learned  of  Rene :  "My  name  is  Has-se. 
I  am  the  son  of  a  chief.  My  father  and  my  people  have 
been  friendly  to  you  and  your  people.  This  country  is 
ours,  and  in  it  we  go  where  we  please  when  we  are  ready 
to  go,  and  stay  where  we  please  when  we  are  ready  to 
rest  from  going.  I  have  done  nothing  that  I  should  be 
brought  here  against  my  will,  and  until  I  am  set  free  I 
will  answer  no  questions.  Has-se  has  spoken." 

Rene's  face  flushed  with  pleasure  at  this  brave  speech 
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of  his  friend;  and  even  Lauclonniere  admired  the  young 
Indian's  coolness  and  courage,  but  he  nevertheless  felt  it 
his  dutv  to  maintain  his  dignity  and  question  him  stern- 
ly. To  all  his  questions,  however,  Has-se  remained 
dumb,  absolutely  refusing  to  open  his  lips.  The  words 
"Has-se  has  spoken"  with  which  he  had  ended  his  de- 
fiant speech  signified  that  he  had  said  all  that  he  had  to 
say,  and  nothing  should  induce  him  to  speak  further  un- 
less his  condition  of  being  set  at  liberty  were  complied 
with. 

At  last  Laudonniei-e  called  in  the  soldiers,  and  ordered 
them  to  take  the  prisoner  to  the  guard-house,  and  there 
treat  him  kindly,  but  to  watch  him  closely,  and  on  no  ac- 
count allow  him  to  escape.  When  Has-se  had  thus  been 
removed,  Laudonniere  turned  to  the  members  of  the  coun- 
cil and  asked  what,  in  their  opinion,  should  be  done  with 
him. 

Le  Moyne,  the  artist,  advised  that  the  young  Indian 
should  be  set  free  at  once,  and  treated  with  such  kindness 
that  he  might  thereby  be  induced  to  give  them  the  infor- 
mation they  sought  to  gain.  Then  Rene  de  Veaux,  blush- 
ing at  his  own  boldness,  jumped  to  his  feet,  and  made  a 
vehement  little  speech,  in  which  he  said  that  Has-se  was 
his  dear  friend,  and  that,  as  he  himself  had  said,  they  had 
no  right  to  make  a  prisoner  of  him,  besides  much  more 
to  the  same  effect.  He  became  so  excited  in  his  defence 
of  the  Indian  lad  that  finally  his  uncle  interrupted  him, 
saying: 

"Softly,  softly,  Rene!     Thou  art  right  to  defend  thy 
friend  if  indeed  he  be  not  our  enemy,  but  thou  hast  no 
'  authority  for  finding  fault  with  those  who  are  much  old- 
er and  wiser  than  thyself.'' 

Blushing  furiously  at  this  rebuke,  Rene  sat  down,  while 
his  uncle  continued:  "I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  this 
young  savage  should  be  courteously  entreated  and  set  at 
liberty.  Thus  shall  we  win  favor  with  his  tribe,  with 
whom  it  behooves  us  to  remain  on  friendly  terms." 

The  others  of  the  council  did  not,  however,  agree  with 
this,  but  thought  the  better  plan  would  be  to  retain  the 
Indian  lad  as  a  hostage,  and  demand  of  his  tribe  a  great 
quantity  of  provisions  as  his  ransom. 

As  they  were  in  the  majority,  Laudonniere  hesitated  to 
act  contrary  to  their  counsel,  and  finally  said  that  they 
would  hold  him  for  at  least  one  day,  and  that  in  the 
mean  time  Rene  should  visit  him,  and  endeavor  to  ex- 
tract from  him  the  desired  information  regarding  the 
movements  of  his  people. 

When  Rene,  armed  with  his  uncle's  authority  for  so  do- 
ing, passed  the  sentinel  and  entered  the  guard-house,  he 
found  the  Indian  lad  seated  on  a  rude  bench  in  one  cor- 
•ner,  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands.  He  sprang  to  his 
feet  at  Rene's  approach,  and  stood  silently  regarding  him, 
not  knowing  but  that  he  too  had  become  an  enemy. 
Carefully  closing  the  door  behind  him,  the  impulsive 
French  boy  stepped  quickly  over  to  where  the  other  stood, 
and  embraced  him,  saying,  as  he  did  so,  "Surely,  Has-se, 
my  brother,  thou  canst  not  think  that  I  am  aught  but  thy 
friend  ?" 

Thus  reassured,  Has-se  returned  the  embrace,  and  said. 
"I  know  thou  art  my  friend,  Ta-lah-lo-ko,  and  I  did  wrong 
to  doubt  thee  for  a  moment ;  but  it  maddens  me  to  be  thus 
caged,  and  I  am  become  like  Nutcha  the  hawk  when  re- 
strained of  his  liberty,  suspicious  of  all  men." 

Then  both  boys  sat  down  on  the  bench,  and  Rene  ques- 
tioned Has-se  regarding  the  sudden  departure  of  the  Ind- 
ians, and  why  he  was  there  alone. 

Has-se  replied  that  while  he  had  no  secrets  that  all 
men  might  not  know,  he  would  have  died  rather  than  an- 
swer the  questions  of  those  who  were  his  captors,  and  as 
such  commanded  him  to  speak.  To  his  friend  Ta-lah-lo- 
ko  he  would,  however,  talk  freely  and  with  a  straight 
tongue.  He  said  that  after  the  destruction  of  the  store- 
house containing  their  supply  of  provisions  for  many 


months,  Micco,  their  chief,  had  decided  that  it  would  be. 
best  for  his  people  to  remove  to  the  land  of  the  Alachuas, 
their  friends,  who  had  provisions  in  plenty,  and  remain  there 
until  the  next  season  of  corn  planting.  He  caused  their 
departure  to  be  made  secretly,  for  fear  that  the  white  men 
would  seek  to  detain  them  as  hunters  for  the  fort  if  they 
learned  of  the  intended  movement,  and  he  wished  to  avoid 
any  shadow  of  trouble  between  his  people  and  their  white 
brothers. 

"He  had  undoubtedly  the  right  to  act  as  seemed  to 
him  best,"  said  Rene;  "but  why  didst  not  thou  ac- 
company thy  people,  and  what  brings  thee  here  to  the 
fort  2" 

"  To  see  thee,  Ta-lah-lo-ko,  and  thee  only,  did  I  come." 
answered  Has-se.  "I  learned,  after  we  had  been  some 
hours  on  the  journey,  that  which  affects  thee  so  nearly 
that  I  could  not  leave  thee  in  ignorance  of  it  and  with- 
out a  warning.  What  I  learned  is  that  Chitta  regards 
thee  with  a  deadly  hatred,  and  has  sworn  to  have  thy 
life." 

"Mine !"  exclaimed  Rene,  in  great  surprise.  "Why  does 
the  Snake  bear  malice  toward  me  ?  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  him." 

"That  I  know  not,  unless  he  suspects  that  it  was  thou 
who  taught  me  the  trick  of  wrestling  that  overthrew 
him,  and  thus  lost  him  the  position  of  Bow-bearer  that  he 
so  greatly  desired  to  obtain." 

"It  may  be  so,"  said  Rene,  musingly.  "  though  how  lie 
could  learn  it  I  cannot  think,  nor  why,  even  if  he  had 
knowledge  of  it,  it  should  be  cause  for  his  wishing  my 
death." 

"Ah,  Ta-lah-lo-ko,  thou  dost  not  know  Chitta.  His 
nature  is  tLat  of  the  serpent  whose  name  he  bears,  and 
for  real  or  fancied  wrongs  to  himself  his  revenge  is 
cruel.  Having  once  conceived  a  bitter  hate  against  thee, 
he  will  have  thy  life,  or  risk  his  own  in  attempting  to 
take  it." 

"In  that  case,"  said  Rene.  "I  am  deeply  grateful  for 
thy  warning,  and  will  take  care  that  Master  Chitta  does 
not  find  me  unprepared  for  him  in  case  he  seeks  me 
out." 

"Now,"  said  Has-se,  "I  would  speak  of  another  mat- 
ter. I  know  that  you  white  men  have  but  little  food 
within  the  fort,  and  must  soon  suffer  for  want  of  it  if 
more  is  not  obtained.  There  is  none  left  in  this  country : 
but  the  Alachuas,  to  whom  my  people  have  gone,  have  an 
abundance.  If  one  of  thy  people  would  go  with  me  to 
them,  and  offer  them  tilings  such  as  thou  hast  and  they 
have  not.  in  exchange  for  food,  he  would  thus  obtain  a 
supply  for  the  fort.  If  many  went,  the  red  men  would  be 
afraid;  but  with  one  they  would  talk,  and  if  he  were  my 
friend,  then  would  his  safety  be  assured.  Wilt  thou  go 
with  me  to  this  distant  land,  Ta-lah-lo-ko  ?" 

"  Why,"  answered  Rene,  hardly  knowing  what  to  say 
to  this  sudden  and  unexpected  proposal.  "  thou  art  a 
prisoner,  Has-se,  and  dost  not  even  know  if  my  uncle  will 
release  thee.  How.  then,  dost  thou  speak  with  such  con- 
fidence of  journeying  to  the  land  of  these  Alachuas  ?" 

With  a  meaning  smile  Has-se  answered:  "Walls  and 
i  bars  may  answer  to  cage  men.  but  they  cannot  confine  a 
sunbeam.  If  thou  wilt  go  with  me.  then  meet  me  when 
the  light  of  the  second  moon  from  now  touches  the  waters 
where  Allapatta  the  great  alligator  delivered  us  from 
Cat-sha  the  tiger.  With  my  life  will  I  answer  for  thy 
safety,  and  at  the  next  full  moon,  or  soon  after  it,  thou 
shall  return  to  thy  peopli-." 

Rene  would  have  talked  more  of  this  plan,  but  just 
then  the  door  of  the  guard-house  was  opened,  and  the  ser- 
geant appeared,  saluting,  and  saying:  "  Tis  the  hour  of 
sunset,  Master  De  Veaux;  the  guard  is  about  to  be  re- 
lieved,  and.  I  must  request  you  to  retire  and  leave  the 
prisoner  for  the  night.  Surely  you  must  be  tired  of  talk- 
ing with  such  a  pig-headed  young  savage." 
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Not  caring  to  exhibit  his  real  feelings  toward  Has-se 
l>"t'ore  the  sergeant,  Rene  bade  him  good-night  very  for- 
mally, and  added.  "Mayhap  I  will  see  thee  on  the  mor- 
row :  luit  count  not  on  my  coming,  for  I  may  not  deem  it 
worth  my  while  to  visit,  thee." 

"  I  should  think  not,"  said  the  sergeant,  as  he  closed  the 
door  behind  them  and  barred  it.  "A  young  gentleman 
such  as  Master  De  Veaux  can  find  but  little  pleasure  in 
intercourse  with  such  ignorant  creatures.  For  my  part, 
\\en-  I  commandant  of  this  fort,  I  would  make  slaves  of 
them  all,  and  kindlv  persuade  them  to  my  will  with  a 
lash.  They— 

"  Hold  there!"  cried  Rene,  as  he  turned  toward  the  ser- 
geant with  flashing  eyes.  "  If  thou  speakest  another 
word  in  such  strain  of  those  who  have  treated  us  with 
naught  save  kindness.  I  will  report  thee  to  that  same  lash 
of  which  thou  pratest  so  glibly." 

The  astonished  sergeant  muttered  something  by  way  of 
apology,  but  Rene,  not  waiting  to  hear  it,  hurried  away 
to  report  to  his  uncle  the  result  of  his  mission  to  the  pris- 
oner, and  then  to  his  own  quarters  to  think  over  the  star- 
tling proposal  made  to  him  by  his  friend. 


The  next  morning  Has-se  had  disappeared,  and  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.     With  a  troubled  countenance 
the  sergeant  of  the  guard  reported  toLaudonniere  that 
he  had  looked  in  on  the  prisoner  at  midnight,  and 
found  him  quietly  sleeping.     He  had  visited  the  room 
again  at  sunrise,  and  it  was  empty.     The  sentinels 
at   the   gates   and   those  who   paced    the  walls   had 
been  closely  questioned,  but  declared  they  had  seen 
nobody,  nor    had   they   heard   any   unusual   sound. 
For  his  part,  he  believed  there  was  magic  in  it,  and  that 
some  of  the  old  Indian  witches  had  spirited  the  prisoner 
up  the  chimney,  and  flown  away  with  him  on  a  broom- 
stick. 

Although  troubled  to  find  that  his  prisoners  could  thus 
easily  escape  from  the  fort.  Laudonniere  was  relieved  that 
the  disposal  of  Has-se's  fate  had  thus  been  taken  from  his 
hands.  He  said  to  Rene:  "lam  glad  that  thy  friend  has 
escaped — though  I  like  not  the  manner  of  his  going — and 
I  trust  he  may  come  to  no  harm.  I  would,  however,  that 
we  had  been  able  to  send  a  company,  or  even  one  man. 
with  him  to  this  land  of  the  Alachuas  of  which  he  told 
thee,  for  mayhap  we  might  thus  have  obtained  provision  ; 
but  without  a  guide  I  know  not  how  it  could  be  discov- 
ered." 

"Do  you  think  I  could  have  gone,  uncle?"  inquired 
Rene,  eagerly. 

"Thou,  lad?  No;  thou  art  too  young  and  tender  to  be 
sent  on  such  a  perilous  mission.  It  should  be  one  of 
double  thy  years  and  experience.  Let  no  such  foolish, 
thoughts  fill  thy  head  yet  awhile." 

[TO   BE    COMINL'ED.] 
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STOCK,  LOCK,  AND  BARREL. 

A    TALK    ABOUT    GUNS    AND    SHOOTING. 
BY  FRANKLIN  SATTEKTIIWAITE. 
£-. 


rpIIREE  pairs  of  legs  dangled  over  the  side  of  the  old 
JL  wreck  on  West  Hampton  beach  one  day  early  last 
summer,  while  their  owners—  Mr.  Theron,  and  his  old 
.nl  Exham's  two  manly  boys,  Bill  and  Carson—  watch  - 
ed  with  interest  the  graceful  circling  of  a  flock  of  tiny 
plover  over  the  heavy  surf. 

"Those  are  the  little  chaps,  boys,"  said  Mr.  Theron, 

••that  your  father  and  I  used  to  crack  away  at  when  we 

learning  to  shoot,  years  ago.      We  had  one  gun  be- 

u  us.  and  used  to  take  turns.      If  your  father  was 

ulive  now  I  believe  he  would  get  you  a  gun,  and  never 

resl  contented  until  you  learned  to  shoot  on  the  wing, 

for    In-   was  always  a.   very   thorough    and  enthusiastic 

sportsman." 

••  Now  tell  us  all  about  when  you  and  papa  went  shoot- 
ing. Mr.  Theron,''  chimed  in  both  boys  at  once,  wiggling 
up  close,  so  as  not  to  lose  a  word  by  the  roaring  of  the 
uaves.  ''  Whom  did  the  gun  belong  to  ?" 

"It  was  mine,"  replied  Mr.  Theron,  smiling  at  the  re- 
membrances the  conversation  brought  up.  "  It  was  a 
little  single-barrel  muzzle-loader,  and  when  I  got  it  and 
showed  it  to  your  father  we  both  thought  we  were  made 
for  life,  and  although  it  was  just  out  of  the  shop,  we  used 
up  a  cruet  of  oil  on  it  the  evening  it  was  sent  home,  and 
hardly  slept  a  wink  that  night,  thinking  of  the  birds  we 
would  shoot  the  next  day.  I  got  the  gun  in  a  queer  way, 
and  it  shows  it's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good. 

"  I  was  thirteen,  just  about  your  ages,  when  one  day  I 
was  standing  by  the  edge  of  our  meadow  watching  Aaron 
Flumerfelt,  the  store-keeper,  load  his  gun.  A  couple  of 
city  sportsmen  had  conie  in  the  old  stage,  which  was  so 
long  that  it  looked  like  a  bowling-alley  on  wheels,  and 
had  put  up  at  the  tumble-down  hotel  to  have  a  few  days' 
English  snipe-shooting.  Mr.  Flumerfelt  —  who  disliked 
eii\  people  very  much,  and  was  under  the  impression  that 
they  came  to  the  village  only  out  of  spite,  to  deprive  the 
countrymen  of  the  birds  that  visited  the  meadows  every 
spring  —  no  sooner  saw  them  than  he  hauled  on  his  long 
boots,  and  grabbing  up  his  muzzle-loader,  started  for  the 
marsh.  Ordinarily  it  was  Mr.  Flumerfelt's  custom  to 
ignore  the  presence  of  the  infrequent  purchaser  of  pen- 
ny toys  at  his  store,  but  on  this  occasion,  having  no  one 
else  to  storm  to,  he  delivered  to  me  his  tirade  on  'city 
.^miners1  and  the  terrible  havoc  they  committed  whenever 
they  saw  fit  to  come  his  way.  A  very  excitable  man  was 
Mr.  Flumerfelt.  He  thumped  down  the  charges  of  pow- 
der and  shot  as  if  he  was  preparing  a  blast,  having  first 
put  caps  011  the  tubes  to  prevent,  as  he  said,  '  the  powder 
from  oozing  out.' 

'  '  Them  down-country  folks  won't  get  nary  a  snipe  if  I 
can  help  it,'  he  shouted;  and  to  give  force  to  his  deter- 
mination he  thumped  the  butt  of  his  gun  down  on  the 
loi:  across  the  ditch,  and  the  gun  went  off,  the  charge  tak- 
ing off  the  end  of  his  nose,  and  sending  his  broad-brimmed 
hat  sailing  above  the  cat-tails.  With  a  yell,  old  Flumer- 
felt dropped  his  gun,  and  holding  011  to  what  remained 
<jf  his  nose,  ran  shouting  back  to  the  village. 

"  When  I  got  home,  I  asked  my  uncle,  with  whom  I  was 
spending  my  Easter  holidays,  if  he  would  not  get  me  a  irun. 
Though  it's  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  I  can  now  see  the 
expression  on  my  uncle  Sylvaiius's  face  when  I  asked 
him  this.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  field-sports  himself, 
and  the  idea  that  I  desired  to  follow  in  his  worthy  loot- 
steps  tickled  his  fancy  immensely.  I  saw  his  eyes  twinkle 
when  I  broached  the  subject,  but  he  only  replied  '  lie 
would  see  about  it.' 

Now  there  happened  to  live  near  us  an  old  bachelor, 
known  to  every  one  as  'the  Colonel.'      1*11411.  •Mi 


he  was  the  most  accomplished  sportsman  of  his  time  re- 
siding in  the  North,  and,  boy-like,  I  was  never  tired  of 
listening  to  his  inexhaustible  fund  of  shooting  stories,  of 
the  exploits  of  his  famous  breed  of  pointers,  and  of  the 
miraculous  shots  he  had  made  with  the  gun  Mr.  Joe  Man- 
ton,  of  London,  had  made  for  him.  He  was  a  most  happy 
story-teller.  One  listening  to  him  could  almost  see  old 
Nat  and  Grip  pointing,  stiff  as  rocks,  in  some  old  weed 
field,  and  showers  of  quail  falling  before  the  unerring  aim 
of  the  redoubtable  Colonel,  as  the  sturdy  old  man  sat  up 
in  the  big  arm-chair  in  the  billiard-room,  pointing  his  cue 
about  like  a  gun,  with  his  tight -buttoned  frock-coat, 
broad,  smooth  face,  and  great  eyes  so  wide  apart  that  they 
often  made  me  think  he  looked  like  the  big  stuffed  wood- 
cock on  the  mantel-piece. 

"Now.  as  it  happened,  Mr.  Flumerfelt's  mishap  stood 
me  in  good  turn;  for  this  unsportsmanlike  exploit  so 
amused  my  uncle  and  the  Colonel  that  before  I  went  to 
bed  it  had  been  settled  that  John  Mullen,  the  New  York 
gunsmith,  should  make  me  a  single-barrel  gun,  and  that 
my  '  young  idea'  should  be  taught  how  to  shoot — provid- 
ing that  the  consent  of  three  grandparents  and  a  maiden 
aunt,  all  of  whom  took  a  hand  in  my  bringing  up,  could 
be  secured.  The  old  people  fidgeted  a  good  deal  before 
they  said  'yes,'  but  my  aunt,  who  had  been  nearly  fright- 
ened to  death  in  her  younger  days  by  looking  at  a  leather 
shot-pouch  which  she  expected  would  'go  off,'  and  who 
imagined  she  could  see  me  being  brought  home  trussed 
with  a  ramrod,  and  several  pounds  of  shot  in  my  body, 
was  horrified  at  the  idea,  and  had  at  last  to  be  voted  out  of 
the  council. 

"Boys,  it  was  an  anxious  time  for  your  father  and  me 
when  all  this  was  going  on  ;  but  at  last  the  gun  was  or- 
dered, and  while  waiting  for  it  to  be  finished  every  book 
on  shooting  in  my  uncle's  library  was  read  through  sev- 
eral times.  We  learned,  of  course,  much  that  was  useful, 
but  I  do  not  believe  there  were  two  boys  out  of  every  ten 
thousand  who  ever  had  as  thorough  and  capable  instruct- 
ors in  every  particular  concerning  the  safe  and  proper 
way  to  handle  a  gun  and  its  use  in  the  field  as  we  had. 
We  were  taught  from  the  start  not  to  regard  a  gun  as  a 
toy  or  a  plaything,  but  to  seriously  understand  that  it 
was  to  be  a  means  of  giving  us  pleasure  in  our  hours  of 
recreation.  My  uncle  and  the  old  Colonel  drummed  this 
into  us,  criticised  our  wa}'S  of  carrying  the  gun  and  load- 
ing it,  and  threatened  so  vigorously  to  take  the  gun  away 
from  us  if  their  instructions  were  not  carried  out  to  the 
letter,  that  from  the  very  start  we  learned  but  one  way  to 
use  the  gun,  and  that  was  the  right  way.  So  thoroughly 
was  all  this  ground  into  me  that  I  am  to-day  just  as  care- 
ful with  my  gun  as  I  was  thirty  years  ago  when  I  was 
taken  out  shooting  under  my  uncle's  wing.  The  only 
wonder  to  me  is,  from  the  number  of  thoughtless,  care- 
less, and  ignorant  people  I  meet  out  shooting,  that  acci- 
dents of  the  most  dreadful  kind  are  not  of  more  frequent 
occurrence. 

"No  helter-skelter  boy  should  ever  be  allowed  to  have 
fire-arms,  and  the  age  of  a  boy  when  permitted  to  learn 
to  shoot  depends  entirely  upon  his  character  and  disposi- 
tion. Somewhat  of  a  sermon,  you  will  perhaps  say,  young 
gentlemen;  but  this  gun  business  and  learning  to  shoot, 
especially  in  company  with  other  boys,  is  a  very  serious 
matter,  and  may  end.  if  you  are  careless,  in  having  your 
own  or  some  friend's  nose  blown  off,  like  old  Flumer- 
felt's, and  yon  will  be  lucky  if  you  are  not  minus  your 
arms  or  your  heads,  any  of  which  events  would  be  pecul- 
iarly annoying  to  your  relatives  and  friends." 

The  leaving  of  the  beach  stages  put  a  sudden  stop  to 
the  story,  and  Bill  and  Carson  talked  of  nothing  else  on 
the  way  home  but  of  the  lime  when  they  could  coax  their 
mamma  into  letting-  them  go  shooting  as  their  papa  and 
Mr.  Fred  Theron  had  clone  years  ago. 

Several  days  after  this,  Mrs.  Exham.  who  was  a  very 
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pretty  little  woman,  with  soft  blue  eyes  and  light  brown 
wavy  hair,  drew  her  chair  close  to  where  Mr.  Theron  was 
smoking  on  the  piazza,  and  exclaimed: 

"Gracious,  Fred!  what  on  earth  have  you  been  filling 
my  boys'  heads  with  guns  and  birds  for  ?  They  have 
given  me  no  rest  for  three  days,  wanting  me  to  get  them 
-each  a  gun  and  ask  you  to  teach  them  how  to  shoot. 
They  are  always  dear,  affectionate  little  fellows,  but  they 
have  been  so  unusually  attentive  of  late  I  knew  something 
was  in  the  wind." 

"  Well  ?"  replied  Mr.  Theron.  refilling  his  pipe. 

"Well,  indeed,  you  know  very  well  that  my  boys  are 
too  young  to  own  guns.  Why,  Bill  is  only  fourteen,  and 
•Carson  is  a  year  younger." 

"  Not  a  bit  too  young,  Fanny,  for  the  boys  to  begin  to 
•shoot.  They  are  chips  of  the  old  block,  and  the  love  of 
shooting  is  born  in  them.  Much  better  to  let  them  have 
a  couple  of  good  guns  and  let  me  teach  them  how  to  use 
them,  now  you  have  ail  opportunity,  than  have  them,  boy- 
like,  go  poking  off  with  other  boys  and  their  cheap  guns, 
which  are  continually  out  of  order,  or  with  some  careless 
bay-man  and  his  old  muzzle-loader.  There  is  far  more 
danger  in  this  than  in  placing  the  responsibility  with  such 
steady  boys  as  yours  are  at  the  start." 

"I  do  not  know  but  you  are  right,  Fred,"  said  Mrs. 
Exham,  quietly,  who  had  great  confidence  in  the  opin- 
ions of  her  husband's  old  friend.  So  in  this  way  it 
was  settled  that  the  boys  should  have  the  guns,  and  Mr. 
Theron  kindly  promised  to  go  to  New  York  the  next  day 
and  consult  with  an  old  friend  of  his  who  was  considered 
an  oracle  ougou -making. 


IN  THE  WOODS. 

BY  ELLA  RODMAN  CHURCH. 

TT7HEN  Fred  Benson  and  Katie  Dunlap  first  went  to 
V*  Buttermilk  Springs  neither  of  them  expected  to 
have  anything  like  a  good  time,  and  when  they  first  saw 
each  other  neither  of  them  supposed  that  they  would  ever 
be  friends. 

Yet  here  they  were,  on  a  hot  August  day,  off  alone  on 
the  edge  of  the  woods,  quite  lost,  and  wondering  what 
each  would  have  done  without  the  other. 

Fred  arrived  at  the  Springs  first,  with  his  father  and 
mother,  and  Katie  came  a  week  later,  with  her  aunt  and 
uncle.  Buttermilk  Springs  was  a  long  way  off  from  New 
York,  where  Fred  lived,  and  a  still  longer  way  from  Eich- 
mond,  where  Katie  belonged;  and  as  it  was  a  new  place 
for  people  to  go  to,  there  were  not  very  many  there  that 
summer.  It  was  wild,  too,  and  rather  lonely.  The  only 
children,  except  some  babies,  were  the  girl  and  boy  of 
twelve  and  thirteen;  and  when  Fred  saw  Katie  getting 
out  of  the  lumbering  old  stage  that  brought  passengers 
from  the  station  ten  miles  away,  he  groaned  that  she  was 
not  a  boy,  and  pronounced  her  in  his  own  mind  a  fash- 
ionable, stuck-up  little  tine  lady. 

Miss  Dunlap  was  rather  elaborately  dressed  for  travel- 
ling, as  she  was  accustomed  to  be  on  all  occasions,  and 
•such  a  thing  as  "a  print  frock."  which  her  aunt  was  soon 
advised  to  let  her  run  about  in.  was  not  to  be  found  in 
her  wardrobe.  She  had  an  endless  amount,  however,  of 
beautifully  flue  white  dresses,  very  simply  made,  which 
she  always  wore  during  the  heat  of  the  day  at  home,  and 
she  had  not  been  long  at  the  Springs  before  she  refused  to 
wear  anything  else  until  evening.  A  shoemaker  in  the 
neighborhood  had  made  her  a  pair  of  stout  boots,  in  which 
her  little  feet  seemed  almost  lost,  but  they  did  good  service 
in  tramping  over  the  rough  roads;  and  with  her  golden 
hair  combed  to  the  top  of  her  head,  and  hanging  down  be- 
hind in  a  thick  looped  braid.  Katie  was,  in  spite  of  her 
queer  costume,  a  fair,  dainty  -  looking  little  girl,  whom 
most  people  called  pretty. 


She  was  very  much  indulged  by  her  kind-hearted  aunt 
and  uncle,  as  well  as  by  the  old  colored  "mammy"  who 
had  nursed  her  mother  when  she  was  a  baby,  and  she  had 
some  rather  curious  notions  in  that  graceful  little  head  of 
hers.  Fred  soon  found  that  she  was  not  "  stuck  up,"  al- 
though  his  father  and  mother  declared  that  she  was  a  per- 
fect little  lady;  but  "stuck  up"  meant  something  differ- 
ent from  this.  She  played  croquet  and  lawn-tennis  nicely 
and  honorably,  never  losing  her  temper,  and  she  was  nut 
at  all  a  bad  hand  at  a  game  of  checkers  or  backgammon 
on  a  rainy  day. 

Katie  could  tell  stories,  too.  by  the  hour,  out  of  wonder- 
ful books  she  had  read;  and  she  believed  so  many  of  these 
strange  things  herself  that  she  almost  persuaded  Fred 
to  believe  them  too.  She  would  often  sit  with  such  a 
dreamy,  far-away  look  oil  her  face  that  the  boy,  who 
soon  began  to  think  it  the  sweetest  little  face  in  the 
world,  sometimes  wondered  if  she  were  not  one  of  the 
dryads  or  nymphs  or  water-spirits  that  she  was  so  fond 
of  talking  about.  It  seemed  as  if  she  might  dissolve  into 
air  and  float  away. 

But  "mammy's"  opinion  was  somewhat  different  from 
this. 

"  Reckon  yo'  gwine  to  stay  with  us  yet  awhile,  Mis'  Ka- 
tie, chile,''  she  would  say.  "  Don't  see  no  wings  a-sprout- 
in'  when  yo'  sets  yo1  shoulders  like  that .'" 

She  H'fls  a  bit  obstinate,  this  sweet-faced  little  Katie, 
and  soft  as  "her  way"  was,  she  always  seemed  to  have  it. 

Captain  Shucks,  the  landlord  of  the  hotel,  was  a  fat, 
good-natured  man,  who  seemed  to  spend  most  of  his  time 
on  the  broad  piazza  with  his  hat  tilted  over  his  eyes;  but 
he  was  awake  long  enough  to  tell  his  young  guests  won- 
derful stories  of  the  bears  and  wolves  and  rattlesnakes 
that  had  been  found  "off  on  the  mounting"  when  he  first 
settled  at  Buttermilk  Springs. 

"  And  are  there  any  there  now  ?"  Katie  would  ask,  in  a 
startled  tone,  as  she  listened  eagerly  to  these  exciting  ad- 
ventures. 

Fred  hoped  that  there  were;  but  his  timid  companion 

always  felt  relieved  when  the  Captain  assured  her  that 

j  the  hunters  had  driven  them  all  away  long  ago,  except. 

perhaps,  a  stray  one  now  and  then.      He  advised  them, 

however,  to  "keep  clear  of  the  mounting." 

"Though  'tain't  no  ways  likely."  he  added,  with  a 
laugh,  "that  you'll  run  across  it.  seein'  it's  a  good  six 
miles  off." 

Fred  had  already  invited  his  father  and  Katie's  uncle 
to  accompany  him  011  a  hunting  excursion  there,  but  the 
gentlemen  laughingly  declined. 

The  woods  near  the  house  were  considered  perfectly 
safe,  and  on  this  warm  August  afternoon  little  Miss  Dun- 
lap  said  to  her  obedient  companion,  "  Let's  go  ever  so  far 
in — further  than  we  ever  went  before.  It  looks  so  good 
and  cool  off  there." 

"It  does  look  good,"  replied  Fred ;  and  away  they  went, 
without  hats  or  any  preparation  for  a  long  stay. 

There  was  a  wide  path  for  some  distance,  with  grand 
chestnut-trees,  now  loaded  with  small  green  balls,  on  each 
side.  Then  they  took  a  little  foot-path  that  looked  at- 
tractive, for  a  laughing,  bubbling  brook  was  running  along 
beside  it;  but  it  twisted  and  turned,  leading  them  on  and 
on,  till  at  last  they  came  to  a  rough  fence,  beyond  which 
there  was  a  small  open  space,  and  then  more  trees  and 
!  woods. 

"  I'm  tired  to  death."  said  Katie,  as  she  mounted  to  the 
top  rail  of  the  fence  with  Fred's  help,  and  leaned,  ex- 
hausted, against  the  trunk  of  a  large  white-birch  tree.  "I 
can't  walk  a  step  more,  and — and  I  believe  we're  lost!'' 

She  didn't  cry,  although  she  felt  like  it,  for  she  saw 
the  trouble  in  Fred's  face,  and  she  knew  that  he  would  do 
his  very  best.  Besides,  it  was  her  own  fault  that  they 
had  come.  Nothing  seemed  familiar  to  them,  and  they 
could  not  see  a  house  of  any  kind  in  the  distance,  as 
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Katie  sat  there,  looking  off  into  space,  while  Fred,  Iran- 
ing  on  the  fence,  gazed  earnestly  in  the  same  direction, 
trying  to  think  of  some  way  out  of  their  difficulty. 

Presently  he  said,  ''If  we  could  only  get  over  there  to 
those  other  woods,  and  walk  around  the  edge  of  them  a 
little  way,  perhaps  we  should  see  a  house  or  find  our  way 
home." 

As  soon  as  Katie  felt  able  to  move  again  they  tried  it. 
They  did  not  find  any  house,  but  they  found  plenty  of 
wild  blackberries,  and,  tired  and  warm  as  they  were,  they 
gladly  feasted  on  the  refreshing  fruit.  The  bushes  were 
thicker  just  within  the  woods,  and  the  berries  more  lus- 
cious, and  the  wanderers  were  drawn  from  one  point  to 
another  into  the  midst  of  rocks  and  berries  and  young 
trees,  until  Fred  suddenly  .exclaimed,  quite  joyfully, 
''Why,  Katie,  there  must  be  some  people  somewhere  near 
us,  for  lots  of  berries  have  been  picked  here  only  a  little 
while  ago.  How  they've  broken  the  branches,  thonjli. 
and  trampled  them  down  !" 

Just  then  the  little  girl  heard  a  sort  of  sniff  behind  her. 
and  she  turned  to  see  a  large  dark  animal  on  its  hind-legs, 


apparently  making  a  bow.  She 
stood  quite  still  with  fright,  and 
her  face  was  perfectly  color- 
less, while  Fred  thought  at  first 
that  she  had  seen  a  rattlesnake 
in  the  bushes. 

But  there  was  more  sniffing, 
and  the  clanking  of  a  chain, 
while  a  half-grown  bear  put 
out  a  paw  in  a  sociable  way,  as 
if  to  shake  hands.  He  was 
certainly  very  polite,  but  poor 
little  Katie  was  nearly  fright- 
ened to  death,  and  Fred  stood 
for  a  moment  dazed  by  the  new 
turn  of  affairs. 

He  was  a  brave  boy,  howev- 
er, with  a  very  clear  head  of 
his  own,  and  he  now  reasoned 
that  wild  bears  do  not  wear 
chains  around  their  necks,  nei- 
ther do  they  bow  nor  shake 
hands.  This  one  had,  there- 
fore, escaped  from  some  private 
owner  who  had  taken  pains 
with  his  education,  or  possibly 
from  a  travelling  menagerie;  so 
boldly  approaching  him,  Fred 
took  hold  of  the  chain  and  led 
the  obedient  animal  to  a  strong 
young  tree,  where  he  securely 
fastened  him.  The  chain  was 
a  good  long  one,  and  Bruin  im- 
mediately clambered  up  the 
tree,  and  seated  himself  in  a 
crotch  that  was  about  ten  feet 
from  the  ground. 

Here  he  looked  so  funny,  as 
he  gazed  down  at  them  with 
his  queer  little  eyes,  that  Katie, 
who  had  felt  at  first  like  faint- 
ing, began  to  laugh. 

"I  suppose  he  doesn't  look 
much  like  a  hamadryad,  if  that 
is  the  young  lady  that  lives  in 
trees,"  said  Fred,  regarding  his 
new  possession  with  a  puzzled 
air;  "  but  you're  a  plucky  girl, 
Katie." 

"And  you're  a  brave  boy," 
was  the  reply.  ' '  But  I  wonder 
what  will  happen  next  !" 

Next,  fortunately,  they  heard  the  sound  of  voices,  and 
it  was  quite  time,  for  the  day  was  near  its  close.  The 
voices  belonged  to  a  party  of  men  who  were  searching 
the  woods  for  that  very  bear,  as  he  was  one  of  the  most 
amusing  members  of  a  menagerie  just  arrived  at  the  near- 
est town. 

The  men  were  very  grateful  for  being  saved  a  longer 
search,  and  they  gladly  took  the  young  lady  and  gentle- 
man in  their  wagon  to  Captain  Sliucks's,  where  an  ex- 
cited group  of  relatives  were  nearly  frantic  over  their  dis- 
appearance. Fred's  father,  however,  was  rather  proud 
of  his  boy  when  lie  heard  the  story,  while  the  Captain 
laughed  until  he  was  tired,  and  said  it  was  the  queerest 
bear-hunt  he  ever  heard  of. 

"  And  you  went  right  to  the  foot  of  the  mounting,"  said 
he;  "  why,  you  must  have  walked  six  miles  or  more." 

Katie's  feet  showed  this  by  their  blistered  condition, 
and  she  did  no  more  walking  for  several  days,  while 
"mammy,"  whenever  the  shoulders  seemed  to  be  getting 
"set,"  had  only  to  say,  "You  'member,  chile,  that  day 
when  you  done  run  away  to  the  woods  ?" 


EE    LOST.' 
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Allegretto. 


LITTLE     BO-PEEP. 

TO    TONIE     ECKHARDT.  BY  S.  B.  MILLS. 

Lit- tie  Bo-peep    has    lost  her  sheep.  And  can't  lull  where  to 


-»  -*-      -*£      _«1* 


find        them;     Leave  them  a-lone,  and  they'll  come  home,  And  bring  their  tails  be -hind       them.         Lit- tie   Bo-peep    fell     fast     a -Bleep,  And 


~-  —  ^^ 


dreamt  she  heard  them  bleat  -   ing;        When  shea  -  woke,  she  found  it    a    joke,  For  still  they   all     were  fleet-  ing.  Then  up      she  took    her 


~[^?===a^:-^  |j* — N— N_— i* — fr^Il 


lit  -  tie  crook.  De  -  termined  for       to   find      them  ;  Shu  found  them  indeed,  But  it  made  her  heart  bleed,  Forthey'd  k-ft  their  tails   behind    them. 

I         /T\ 
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SMALL  FAVORS  THANKFULLY  RECEIVED. 

OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

REXFOBD,  NEW  YOBK. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — Perhaps  some  of  the  dis- 
tant readers  of  our  favorite  paper  would  like  to 
hear  of  Albany's  Bicentennial  f  nun  a  br< >ther  and 
sister  who  helped  to  swell  the  crowd  visiting  that 
city  during  the  celebrations,    on  Sunday,  July 
18  memorial  and  historical  sermons  were  preach- 
ed  in  tin-  churches.    Monday  the  festivities  be- 
gan ending  Thursday,  July  SB.    We  reached  our 
capital  city  on  Wednesday  morning.     It   was 
beautifully  decorated,  and  presented  a.  very  gay 
ami  festive  appearance  as  we  rode  into  the  de- 
pot on  cars  so  packed  with  eager  people  that 
one  could  scarcely  breathe.    We  passed  under 
two  evergreen  arches,  which  were  erected  on 
the  spots  where  formerly  stood  the  North  and 
South  gates  of  old  Albany.    On  the  northern 
arch  was  the  inscription,  in  old  English,  "Ye 
North  gate  of  ye  citty;  Ye  greate  roade  to  ye 
Canadas."  and  on  the  southern  one  this,  "Ye 
South  gate  of  ye  citty;  Ye  greate  roade  to  ye 
pasture."   Historical  tablets  were  scattered  over 
the  city,  and  a  loan  exhibition  of  old  curiosities 
attracted  many  visitors.    About  10  A.  ^..Wednes- 
day, we  witnessed  a  grand  parade  of  civic  organi- 
zations— firemen,  secret  societies,  Sons  of  yeter- 
ans.andcoasting.tobogganing.andlaerosseelubs. 
In  the  afternoon  there  were  races  on  the  rirer, 
and,  later,  a  parade  of  steam-boats.    At  Washing- 
ton Park  we  listened  to  a  lovely  concert  by  a 
celebrated  band.    In  the  evening  we  saw  a.  pro- 
cession of  sixteen  "  floats."  which  was  similar  to 
the  Mardi  Gras  processions  in  the  carnival  at 
New  Orleans.    The  first  float  was  an  emblem  :  it 
represented  a  white  man  and  an  Indian  sitt  ing  c  m  a 
highly  decorated  platform,  with  the  coat  of  arms 
of  Albany  between  them.    The  next  was  "The 
Spirit  of 'Discovery":  three  young  ladies  sitting 
in  a  lovely  shell  drawn  by  dolphins  covered  with 
glittering  scales ;  the  dainty  boat  was  surround- 
ed by  blue  and  silver  waves.    Following  this  came 
"  The  Northman,"  an  ancient  vessel  of  Phoenician 
type,  manned  by  sturdy  old  Northmen  pulling 
vigorously  at  their  oars  in  the  blue  canvas  sea. 
Then  came  "Landing  of  Columbus":  a  boat  moor- 
ed on  the  tropical  shore ;  Columbus  and  his  men 
pi. inting  the  Spanish  flag;  in  the   background 
lovely  gilt  and  silver  palms,  from  behind  which 
Indians  peer.    Another  was  "Fort  orange":  a 
fort  in  the  background,  men  trading  with  the  Ind- 
ians before  it.    A  pretty  one  was  "The  Legend 
of  the  C'atskills"  :  a  glistening  cave  in  the  back- 
ground ;  Rip  Van  Winkle  and  the  queer  little 
mountain  folk  in  picturesque  costumes  playing 
nine-pins,  and,  as  in  Irving's  familiar  tale,  the 
rolling  of  the  balls  created  miniature  thunder, 
which  was  echoed  back  from  the  tiny  cavern. 
Another  float,  called  "The  Duke  of  York's  Char- 
ter." represented  the  granting  of  James's  (Duke 
of  York)  Charter  by  his  brother.  Charles  II,  of 
England.    The  next  was  "The  Albany  Charter"  : 
interior  of  a  log  cabin,  the  charter  on  a  table,  and 
two  men  contemplating  it.    "  A  Home-scene  in 
Old  Albany"  represented  an  old   Dutch  couple 
seated  on  the  porch,  lovers  a  little  distance  away, 
and  friendly  Indians  talking  with  some  Dutch- 
men.   The  eleventh  float  was  "The  Burning  of 
Sehenectady" :  a  log  cabin  in  the  background, 
from  which  flames  (Greek  fire)  issue:    several 
Indians  binding  their  half-dressed  victims.    This 


scene  particularly  interested  us,  as  we  live  near 
Seheneetady,  and  mamma  is  acquainted  with  a 
lady  who  lives  now  in  the  only  house  which  was 
saved  during  that  terrible  massacre.  The  marks 
left  by  a  tomahawk  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
banister  "  A  Heroine  of  Revolutionary  Days" 
represented  Margaret  Schuyler  in  the  act  of  sav- 
ing her  baby  sister  from  the  hostile  Indians.  The 
next  float  is  the  wedding  of  the  same  brave  girl 
at  General  Sc-huyler's  mansion  ;  a  lovely  feature 
of  this  scene  was  a  glittering  fountain  of  silver 
tinsel.  "Surrender  of  Burgoyne":  this  repre- 
sented Burgoyne  in  the  act  of  surrendering  his 
sword  to  Gates;  in  the  background  stood  a 
horse  so  true  to  life  that  many  thought  it  real. 
As  this  float  passed  slowly  down  tin-  street  cheer 
after  cheer  rent  the  air,  as  the  patriotic  people 
thought  of  the  splendid  victory  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  event  in  their  country's  history. 
Next  to  the  last  was  "The  Completion  of  the 
Erie  Canal."  a  canal-boat,  the  Seneca  <'/ii:f,  just 
coming  through  the  lock.  The  last  was  an  em- 
blem called  "  Past.  Present.  Future,"  and  cannot 
easily  be  described.  One  float  I  do  not  remem- 
ber distinctly  enough  to  describe.  At  midnight 
(Wednesday)  the  bells  were  rung,  cannons  were 
fired,  and  numerous  rockets  traced  their  fiery 
way  far  above  the  city.  This  was  the  "ringing 
in"  of  the  Bicentennial  day,  the  two-hundredth 
anniversary  of  Albany's  incorporation.  At  the 
same  time  a  curious  ceremony  was  being  per- 
formed in  one  of  the  parks.  The  Knights  of  Mo- 
mus  (a  secret  society  I,  burning  blnn-lights,  dressed 
as  gtiosts.  and  masked,  buried  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  the  old  century  ;  a  speech  was  made, 
and  then  the  weird  company  dispersed.  The 
next  morning  (Thursday)  there  was  a  grand  mili- 
tary procession,  nearly  two  miles  in  length,  I 
think,  which  escorted  President  Cleveland,  Gov- 
ernor Hill,  Mayor  Thacher.  William  McElroy 
(poet),  and  other  distinguished  guests  to  the  Cap- 
itol, where  in  the  evening  a  reception  was  given 
them. 


ST.  MARY'S  HOSPITAL, 

407  WEST  THIRTY-FOLRTH  STR»ST, 

NEW  YORK  CITV. 

Distance  does  not  appear  to  make  any  differ- 
ence in  the  interest  you  all  take  in  the  work  for 
the  little  children  at  the  Hospital.  Before  me  I 
have  a  letter  from  two  girls  (Edna  and  Amy 
West),  which  came  all  the  way  from  Colorado, 
containing  money  for  the  Fresh -air  Fund,  of 
which  fund  they  heard  through  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE.  These  girls  live  in  the  country,  and  have 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  can  scarcely  realize  how 
the  little  children  live  who  are  shut  up  in  a  close- 
ly built  city.  At  this  writing  we  have  at  St. 
Mary's-by-the-Sea.  Hockaway  Beach,  about  forty 
of  these  little  ones,  all  of  which  number  are  real- 
ly sick  children— not  only  children  who  need 
fresh  air,  but  who  require  medical  treatment 
besides.  They  have  been  at  the  shore  since  July 
1,  and  are  showing  the  benefit  which  the  change 
has  been  to  them.  Their  little  faces  have  turned 
from  a  milky  white  hue  to  a  pretty,  healthy 
brown,  with  just  a  shadow  of  red  in  the  cheeks. 
They  never  seem  to  tire  of  the  clean  white  sand, 
and  each  child  at  starting  has  her  own  pail  and 
shovel;  but  before  many  days  pass  the  shovel 
breaks,  and  has  to  be  replaced  with  a  clam  shell, 
and  I  am  not  quite  certain  whether  the  shelldoes 
not  give  more  pleasure  than  the  shovel.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  watch  the  different  ones,  and  see  the 
\,ni'  ty  of  pies  and  things  which  can  be  made 
from  the  pretty  sand. 

This  year  they  are  also  taking  great  pleasure 
in  a  dog  and  cat  which  have  become  part  of  the 
family  at  the  beach.  Some  of  the  children  at 
first  shrink  back  from  the  dog  Frolic,  but  it  does 
not  take  long  to  inspire  them  with  confidence, 
and  from  a  little  pat  on  the  head  they  soon  be- 
come accustomed  to  her  rubbing  herself  against 
them,  and  bringing  them  the  bull  which  she  so 
swiftly  runs  after  and  fetches  again  and  again 
for  them  to  throw.  The  pussy,  of  course,  is  more 
demure,  and  while  all  will  take  to  her  for  her 
gentleness,  yet  she  does  not  give  them  the  good 
hearty  laugh  that  Frolic  does  by  her  occasional 
clumsiness. 

The  number  of  children  that  we  can  accommo- 
date is,  of  course,  small  compared  to  those  who 
really  need  the  change  in  a  large  city  like  this, 
and  for  tins  reason  we  have  to  confine  our  work 
to  the  really  sick  Hospital  children.  Should  we 
ever  have  the  means  to  provide  for  a  greater 
number,  it  will  give  us  much  pleasure  to  do  so. 

You  will  be  interested  to  near  something  of 
the  little  occupant  of  Harper's  Young  People's 
Cot.  At  present  it  is  a  three-year-old  German 
boy.  who  mixes  his  German  and  English  in  a  de- 
lightfully funny  way.  All  the  answer  necessary 
to  make  to  him  is  "  Yah,  yah."  and  he  will  talk  ti 
you  for  quite  a  long  time  with  his  two  or  three 
words  of  English  and  many  more  of  German. 
while  at  times  his  big  brown  eyes  seem  almost 
ready  to  snap  with  fire,  he  is  so  much  interested 
in  what  he  is  talking  to  you  about.  His  name  is 
Oscar  Berg,  and  he  is  fond  of  many  playthings 
but  being  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind,  he  sue 
ceeds  generally  in  pulling  them  all  apart— I  sup 
po-e  to  find  out  tiowto  put  them  together  again 
I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  many  beautiful 
flowers  which  have  been  sent  to  the  childrer 
during  the  spring  and  summer  from  readers  of 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  :  flowers  of  all  kinds 
some  highly  cultivated,  aud  of  most  delicate  per 


fume  and  colors,  which  tell  at  once  of  the  care 
that  has  been  given  to  their  cultivation,  and  also 
the  pleasure  which  thty  have  given  to  the  "car- 
ers" of  them;  roses— roses  of  \\\\  kinds— and. 
what  more  beautiful  than  a  rose?  Then  come 
the  lovely  wild  flowers— God's  own  work— and 
can  we  imagine  anything  more  delicate  and 
chaste  than  these?  They  speak  to  us  of  the 

beautiful >1  woods  and  the  green  grass,  which 

are  so  resting  and  refreshing  both  to  eyes  and 
mind.  How  can  the  little  children  be  anything 
but  grateful  to  their  many  warm  friends  who  are 
so  thoughtful  for  them,  and  give  them  glimpses, 
by  these  pretty  flowers,  into  the  beautiful  things 
of  this  world,  of  which  these  little  sufferer-  in 
their  own  homes — if  we  can  call  them  homes — 
have  not  the  slightest  idea?  But  before  I  stop 
talking  about  the  flowers.  I  must  tell  you  of  one 
little  boy  who  had  been  present  at  his  aunt's 
wedding,  and  seeing  so  many  beautiful  flowers, 
asked  it  he  might  not  take  some  of  them  to  the 
little  sick  children.  Consent  was  gladly  given, 
and  he  brought  the  flowers  himself  to  the  Hospi  I  al. 
and  gave  much  pleasure  to  the  little  ones  by  his 
gift  and  thoughtfulness.  I  could  tell  you  much 
more  that  would  interest  you,  both  about  the 
children  and  flowers,  but  must  not  make  my  let- 
er  too  lengthy  for  fear  of  tiring  some  of  the  lit- 
le  folks. 

We  hear  good  accounts  of  the  little  ones  at 
Rockaway,  and  hope  by  the  latter  part  of  Sen- 
ember  to  have  them  back  at  the  Hospital  iook- 
ng  and  feeling  well  and  strong  :  but  then,  when 
hey  get  well  and  strong,  they  are  obliged  to  go 
jack  to  their  own  homes,  and  in  nearly  all  eases, 
I  think,  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  regret  that  we  are 
compelled  to  part  with  them. 

This  letter,  written  by  a  lady  who  withholds 
ler  name,  was  sent  to  the  Postmistress  by  Sister 
Catharine ;  and  the  children  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
very  glad  to  read  it.  and  to  hear  of  the  dear  little 
Doy  iu  Harper's  Young  People's  Cot. 


Some  time  ago  I  saw  a  letter  in  the  Post-office 
Box  from  a  kitty-cat,  and  was  very  much  pleased 
with  it.  though,  as  a  rule.  I  don't  like  cats.  My 
mistress  has  suggested  that  perhaps  you  would 
like  to  get  one  from  me. 

My  name  is  Solomon  Grundie.  and  I've  beard 
my  mistress  say  I'm  as  handsome  a  puppy  as 
she  ever  saw.  She  says  I'm  conceited,  too.  I 
don't  know  just  what  that  means  ;  no  doubt  it's 
a  compliment. 

My  brother  Colely  and  I  have  a  very  good  time. 
We 'live  in  the  country.  We  chase  rabbits  and 
hunt  for  bears— although  we've  never  found  any 
yet— and  tease  the  cats,  and  accompany  our  mas- 
ter and  mistress  wherever  they  go. 

There  are  three  cats  living  here ;  their  names 
are  Dido,  Maria,  and  Guly.  Dido  is  a  city  kitten, 
and  wears  blue  ribbons.  Mistress  says  she  is 
pretty  and  aristocratic  looking.  Maybe  so,  but  / 
think  she  is  dreadfully  stuck  up.  for  every  time 
I  come  where  she  is,  she  humps  up  her  back  and 
says.  "  S-k-i-t-z !  s-k-i-t-z  !  get  away,  you  horrid 
dog !" 

HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  is  very  nice,  I  think. 
I  have  often  seen  pictures  of  dogs  in  it.  which  I 
admired  very  much.  Some  of  the  prettiest  look- 
ed a  good  deal  like  me.  SOLOMON  GRUSDIE. 

P.  S.— My  mistress  subscribes  to  your  paper. 


CONRMACGH  LAKE,  CAMBRIA  COI-NTY,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.  —  We  are  two  cousins, 
spending  the  summer  in  the  mountains  by  Lake- 
Conemaugh.  This  lake  is  owned  by  the  South 
Fork  Fishing  and  Hunting  Club  of  Pittsburgh. 
The  lake  is  artificial,  but  is  said  to  be  more  beau- 
tiful than  Lake  Geneva  or  any  of  the  Scottish 
lakes.  It  is  three  miles  long  and  a  mile  and  a 
half  wide,  and  has  a  dam  eighty  feet  high.  There 
are  three  large  sail-boats,  many  small  ones,  and 
more  fine  boats  than  on  any  other  lake  in  the 
United  States.  There  is  a  large  club-house,  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  lake  are  many  cottages. 
The  only  drawback  in  living  here  is,  we  get 
HARPER''S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  a  day  later  than  when- 
we  are  in  Allegheny,  which  is  our  winter  home 
Although  well  acquainted  with  you  for  many 
years,  we  have  never  written  you  a  letter,  so  we- 
hope  to  see  this  one  in  print. 

MARJORY  and  ALLYE. 


ROSE  HILL  OTTAGK,  BOWPON. 

My  brother  and  I  take  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE, and  enioy  looking  jit  it  very  much,  and  like- 
reading  "  The'Lost  City,"  "  Rolf  House,"  and  the 
Post-office  Box.  Please  print  my  letter,  because 
I  should  like  to  see  it  iu  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE. Good-by.  LILIAN  N. 

ONEiriA,  MATMSON  COUNTY,  NBW  YORK. 

I  live  in  the  country,  one  and  a  half  miles  from 
Oneida  village.  We  can  see  nearly  all  the  village 
from  our  veranda,  and  we  have  a  small  telescope 
with  which  we  can  see  for  miles.  Most  of  the 
children  tell  of  their  pets.  Mine  is  a  cat  named 
Captain,  and  a  darling  baby  sister  named  Helen, 
who  is  nearly  seven  months  old,  and  whom  we 
all  think  is  the  nicest  baby  that  ever  was.  Do 
you  like  her  name?  I  do  not  go  to  school  now. 
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nor  have  I  been  since  a  year  ago.  I  have  been 
sick  with  pleura-pneumonia,  and  am  not  well 
enough  to  go.  I  have  taken  music  lessons  but 
do  not  take  them  now.  I  love  music  dearly,  and 
some  time  I  mean  to  be  a  good  musician  ;  and  I 
enjoy  reading  nearly  as  well  as  anything.  I  have 
read  a  great  many  books.  I  am  now  reading 
'DKkens's2[istoi-i/ of  England,  in  which  1  am  great- 
ly interested.  ALLIE  M.  (_'. 


COHFL-,  NEW  YOBK. 

I  am  thirteen  years  of  age.  I  have  two  bro- 
thers and  one  sister.  I  have  been  corresponding 
with  Miriam  H.,and  find  her  very  interesting  I 
received  a  letter  from  her  to-day,  also  a  photo- 
graph of  herself.  I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOITNG 
PEOPLE  four  years.  I  have  a  golden-robin  for  a 
pet.  My  brother  Allen,  aged  fourteen,  had  two 
doves  and  a  tame  rabbit.  My  younger  brother. 
Frank,  aged  eight,  has  a  pet  dog  named  Gyp,  that 
follows  him  all  over;  you  hardly  ever  see  one 
without  the  other.  HELEN  W 


FALLING  WATERS,  GEORGIA. 

I  live  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  but  my  mother  conies 
up  here  and  spends  some  time  when  the  weather 
is  hot.  I  like  it  too.  There  are  three  falls  in  the 
river.  I  am  taking  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
and  like  it,  and  say  my  lessons  better  since  I 
have  had  it,  for  it  is  so  interesting,  and  hope  I 
can  always  have  it.  I  like  "St.  Christopher," 
"Uncle  Jacob,"  and  about  the  "Ogre"  best  I 
shall  not  be  seven  years  old  till  November.  I 
had  a  tiny  dog  given  me,  but  a  wagon  ran  over 
it  and  killed  him.  WILLIAM  Lowr.T  P. 


ARDENDAI  E,  DOVK,  NEAR  SHEFFIELD,  ENGLAND. 

MT  DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  want  to  thank  all 
my  dear  American  cousins  who  so  kindly  wrote 
to  me  as  I  asked  them.  I  received  over  thirty 
letters,  and  of  course  I  cannot  possibly  corre- 
spond with  over  thirty  girls;  but  I  thank  them 
all  very,  very  much  indeed,  and  I  will  try  and  an- 
swer as  many  as  I  can  among  those  nearest  my 
own  age.  Your  paper  is  the  most  delightful  one 
I  ever  read  ;  you  do  not  know  how  pleased  I  am 
it  was  published  in  England.  I  think  I  told  you 
in  my  last  letter  that  I  lived  in  a  pretty  village  in 
North  Derbyshire.  Castletown  is  not  far  from 
here,  where  the  Pevrils  lived  ;  I  suppose  you 
have  read  Ptrtril  of  the  Peak,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
Mother  and  father  drove  there  one  day,  but  I 
have  never  been.  The  front  of  our  house  faces 
the  Derbyshire  hills,  and  we  often  go  for  long 
walks  on  to  the  moors.  We  are  having  our  mid- 
summer holidays  now,  and  our  governess  will 
not  come  back  for  six  weeks.  As  I  have  corre- 
spondents in  America,  I  should  be  very  pleased 
if  some  girl  in  Europe  would  write  to  me  who  is 
about  sixteen,  as  that  is  my  age. 

I  hope  my  letter  will  be  printed,  as  I  want  all 
the  girls  who  wrote  to  me  to  see  it.  I  send  my 
love  to  them  all ;  and  I  must  thank  Daisy  W  for 
the  pretty  flower  she  sent  me.  and  also  Louie  M. 
for  the  papers;  I  will  write  to  them  as  soon  as 
I  can.  I  must  say  good-by,  dear  Postmistress. 
From  one  of  your  loving  readers  of  the  Post- 
office  Box,  JESSIE  B. 

TOWNVILLK,  CRAWFORD  COCNTV,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  wish  to  tell  Bertie  Roller,  through  the  Post- 
office  Box.  that  I  was  very  ill  at  the  time  his  let- 
ter arrived— too  ill  to  write  letters  or  understand 
them  when  read  to  me.  His  letters  were  very 
entertaining,  and  I  enjoyed  receiving  them  very, 
very  much.  I  dp  not  know  his  address,  or  I 
would  write  to  him.  Lovingly,  HARRY  FAT 


VICARAGE.  ST.  MARGARET'S,  ILKLEV. 

I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.  and  live  at  Ilk- 
ley.  I  do  not  take  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  but 
my  cousin  does,  and  she  lives  with  us.  I  have 
not  been  very  well  lately,  and  could  not  go  to 
school,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do  ;  but  I  so 
enjoyed  reading  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  I 
have  a  little  sister  named  Olive  (she  is  seven 
years  oldl  and  a  brother,  Eric  (fifteen).  I  have 
a  dog.  Rough,  and  my  sister  has  a  cat,  Topsy 
The  moors  are  so  beautiful !  I  wish  you  could 
see  them— don't  you?  This  is  the  first  letter  I 
have  written,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  printed 
I  sometimes  make  up  poetry.  Would  you  like 
some  of  it?  WINIFREDE  D. 

I  would  like  to  see  your  poetry,  dear. 


CATFORD  HOCSE,  CATFORD  BRIDGE.  KENT,  ENGLAND. 

I  write  to  tell  you  that  we  have  left  Hammer- 
smith, and  have  come  to  live  here.  It  is  a  very 
nice  place,  with  a  large  house  standing  in  beauti- 
ful grounds,  large  forest  trees  and  shrubs,  beds 
of  flowers  of  different  kinds,  and  nice  lawns.  In 
the  kitchen-garden,  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
high  wall,  there  are  three  large  hot-houses,  with 
splendid  vines  growing  in  them,  full  of  bunches 
of  grapes,  which  will  soon  be  ripe.  In  the  gar- 
den there  are  various  kinds  of  vegetables,  such 
as  pease,  beans,  lettuces,  radishes,  cabbages,  as- 
panigus,  strawberries,  currants,  and  various 
fruit  trees.  We  have  also  a  large  field  and  play- 
ground in  a  wood,  in  which  we  are  allowed  to 
climb  if  we  do  not  rob  the  nests.  \Ve  are  also  to 


F, 


have  a  pond  for  gold  and  silver  fish  in  the  field, 
and  which  will  have  some  water-lilies  growing 
in  it.  We  are  to  have  a  few  sheep  in  the  field 
soon,  to  eat  the  grass.  My  companion  and  I  are 
to  weed  it  where  it  is  needed,  for  which  we  will 
get  an  allowance  of  fourpence  for  every  box- 
tul  at  the  end  of  the  week,  which  gives  us  each 
about  one  shilling  besides  our  usual  allowance 
every  Saturday.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  we 
have  a  poultry -yard  and  hen-house  near  the 
stable-yard  and  coach-house.  CHARLIE  II.  H. 


|  signed  herself  "Cad."    I  hope  this  letter  will  be 
published,  as  it  is  the  first  I  have  written  to  you. 

ISA  BELL, 
Care  of  C.  E.  Walbrklgc,  Buffalo,  New  York. 


BL-FFALO,  NEW  YORK. 

I  began  taking  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  in  1882. 
and  have  three  volumes  bound.    I  am  very  much 


LEMONS,  TENNESSEE. 

I  am  a  little  girl  twelve  years  of  age.  My  papa 
takes  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  us.  I  like  it 
very  much,  the  continued  stories  especially,  and 
like  "Rolf  House"  and  "Jo's  Opportunity"  In  st 
of  all.  I  live  in  the  mountains,  and  have  five 
brothersand  four  sisters.  I  have  three  squirrels, 
a  squirrel -hawk,  and  a  littte  black  cat  named 
George.  It  is  great  fun  to  see  the  squirrels  turn 

*„....„.,...,.,.„     their  wheel.    I  go  to  school  and  study  geogra 

interested  in  "False  Witness."  I  am  going  to  Pny,  reading,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  spelling 
begin  taking  cooking  lessons  next  Friday  with  I  can  play  the  piano  by  note.  I  hope  to  see  my 
my  friend  Isa  B.  We  have  already  started  a  i  letter  in  print,  as  I  wrote  once  before,  and  it  was 
sewing  bee.  Isa  and  I  go  to  the  Buffalo  Female  not  published.  HELEN  II. 

Academy,  and  expect  to  sit  together  when  we 
begin  school  again.  I  should  like  very  much  to 
have  a  correspondence  with  a  California  girl 
who  signed  her  name  "  Maud  White." 

BESSIE  LIVINGSTON. 


GRANDMOTHER'S  PARTY. 

ET  VELLIE   V.  BENSON. 

My  grandmother  gave  me  a  party, 
'Twas  in  the  old-fashioned  blue-room  ; 

Each  guest  wore  a  long  gingham  apron. 
And  carried  a  dust-pan  and  broom. 

She  taught  us  to  march  just  like  soldiers  ; 

We  had  to  stand  up  very  straight. 
And  "  present  arms"  the  moment  she  said  so 

(Our  bullets  were  cakes,  which  we  ate). 

We  cooked  our  own  supper  together  • 
It  was  candy  with  nut-meats  stirred  in, 

And  cookies  cut  out  with  a  thimble, 
All  pricked  round  the  top  with  a  pin. 

Then  sweet  Katie  Grey  cracked  the  chestnuts 
(There  were  lots  of  the  meats  piled  up  highi ; 

We  each  had  an  apple  turnover 
(I  like  them  much  better  than  pie). 

Oh.  the  games  we  all  played  I  can't  mention  ' 
There  were  more  than  a  dozen,  I  guess; 

And  none  of  us  had  any  mishap. 
Except  Nellie  Brown  tore  her  dress. 

My  grandma,  can  tell  such  nice  stories 
(They're  nicer  than  any  you  read) 

How  one  day  she  was  lost  in  the  coal-pit. 
And  they  found  her  by  seeing  her  bead. 

She  was  naughty  once,  when  she  was  little 
She  cut  off  her  hair  just  for  spite : 

And  then  there  was  cdmp'ny  at  dinner  : 
Oh,  didn't  she  look  like  a  fright ! 

She  used  to  lie  down  by  the  fireplace. 
And  once  her  dress  got  all  on  fire  ; 

Then  once,  when  S|IH  crossed  the  swamp  pasture, 
She  sank  to  her  knees  in  the  mire. 

Yes.  we  had  a  nice  time  at  the  party— 

At  least  I  know  I  had.  for  one. 
The  others  said  nothing  about  it ; 

'  they  went  home  when  'twas  done. 


Jack  thought  he  would  tease  me  next  morning. 
I'.ut  grandma  just  said,  "Never  mind." 


She's  a  darling  to  give  me  that  party. 
And  she's  always  so  pleasant  and  kind. 


LOVELAND,  COLORADO. 


WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

My  brother  has  a  canary,  but  I  have  no  pets. 
We  have  been  taking  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
since  March,  and  look  eagerly  for  it  every  Tues- 
day. I  am  very  much  interested  in  "False  Wit- 
ness" ;  I  hope  it  will  end  nicely.  The  next  letter 
I  write  I  will  tell  you  about  an  entertainment 
we  had  here  for  our  church.  c.  S 


CLEIKWATKR  HARBOR.  FLORIDA. 

My  home  used  to  be  in  Olney,  Illinois,  but  last 


SROKAN,  CAT-SKILL  MOUNTAINS,  Nsw  YORK. 

We  are  cousins,  aged  twelve  and  thirteen.  We 
have  taken  this  lovely  paper  ever  since  it  has 
been  published,  and  haven't  written  a  letter  yet. 
We  are  spending  our  vacation  in  the  Catsk'ills, 
and  we  hope  this  letter  will  be  published,  for  our 
friends  at  home  don't  know  anything  about  it. 
We  see  that  most  of  the  girls  and  boys  write 
about  their  pets.  We  have  a  pony  nanied  Har- 
ry, a  canary  named  Charlie,  and  a  kitten.  We 
liked  "Silent  1'ete"  very  much,  and  think  "False 
Witness"  will  be  nice.  SADIE  and  EMMA. 


WEST  HAMPTON,  NEW  YORK. 

I  am  a  boy  fourteen  years  old.  I  had  taken 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  before;  I  have  begun 
to  take  it  again.  I  like  the  stories  "  False  Wit- 
ness" and  "A  Nautical  Experiment."  Besides 
HARPER'S.  I  take  the  Youth's  Companion.  I  like 
both.  The  school  here  closed  several  weeks  ago. 
I  study  grammar,  geography,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic. We  live  about,  three  miles  from  the  beach, 
and  there  is  a  vessel  wrecked  down  there.  My 
father  is  a  minister.  I  have  a  cat  and  eight 
young  chickens.  We  have  quite  a  number  of 
fowls.  I  must  close  now.  UEL  G. 


If  H.ittie  \V.  I,.,  whose  letter  lately  appeared  in 
the  Post-office  Box,  will  send  her  full  address  to 
the  President  of  G.  A.  C.,  No.  33  Clark  Street, 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  she  will  receive  two 
very  pretty  holders,  and  perhaps  some  useful 
hints  to  help  the  mission  band  in  their  work  of 
charity. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTKIIIIlTO-Us. 
No.  1. 

NUMERICAL   ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  18  letters. 

My  4,  2.  B  is  distant. 

My  5.  (i.  9.  7  is  a  benefit  to  all'. 

My  9.  5.  IS,  3  is  very  valuable. 

My  1. 13,  4.  2  is  a  seat. 

My  s.  •,'.  .',  is  a  conveyance. 

My  4.  5.  S,  7. 11  is  a  piece  of  moncv. 

My  10. 12,  2.  5  is  to  rise. 

My  18,  7  is  a  preposition. 

EL.MA  WEED. 


No.  2. 

DIAMOND. 


1.  A  letter.    2.  An  instrument.    3.  The  goddess 
of  beauty.    4  \  fruit.    5.  A  letter. 

MARGARET  GWENDOLINE  O'BRIEN. 


ana  get  a  wora  meaning  can.  o.  A  word  mea 
ing  autumn— behead,  and  get  a  word  mean)] 
everything.  A.  ADELAIDE  JOHN-MS 


ten  reel  long,  i  nave  a  mocKing-Dlra  ana  some 
pet  chickens.  There  is  a  fish  in  the  bay  called 
the  tarpon  :  it  is  very  large,  and  is  sometimes 
called  the  silver-fish  ;  the  scales  are  used  to  make 


caueu  tne  siiver-nsn  :  trie  scales  are  used  to  make 
fish-scale  flowers,  and  the  fish  is  caught  by  spear- 
ing. GRACE'  L.  C. 

BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  have  taken  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  two  or  three  years,  but  this 
last  year  I  have  bought  it  weekly  instead  of  sub- 
scribing.   I  like  "Nan"  and  "Rolf  House"  ever  i 
so  much.    I  think  "False  Witness"  is  splendid,  ! 
too.    I  should  like  to  correspond  with  a  girl  who 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  356 
No.  1.— Fish-hook.    Birthday.    Primrose. 
No.  2.— Fire. 
No. .!.— Adirondacks     Scott. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Paul  and  Virginia.  Anna  Lagergren.  W.  s. 
Collins,  SidonieKrueger.  Dick  Eno.  odell  Cyclone, 
Cecily  H.  Armes.  Emma  L.  and  Robert  H.  Muller, 
Anna"  Boone.  H.  M.  Rochester.  Carl  FQrstenberg, 
J.  Gus  Bolander,  Jun..  Emma  W.  Gleason,  and  S. 
Adele  Morand. 

[For  EXCHANGES,  see  2rf  and  3d  pages  of  cover.} 
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THE  VERY   THING. 


lurk    "Say,  Tom,  bow's  that  head  for  a  base-ball?" 
OM  t>rit/t  enthusiasm).  "Immense!    I'd  make  a  borne  run  on  it  every  time." 


TlIM 


DITTY-BAG  STORIES. 

BY  UOPE  HOWARD. 

EYEIIY  petty  officer  and  sailor  in  tbe  American  uavy  o\\ns  a 
ditty-l>aj{.     In  it  lie  keeps  his  needles  and  thread,  his  tapes 
am!  buttons,  lor  repairs,  and,  above  all,  his  treasures;  his  pre- 
cious hcpim-  letters  also,  and  the  pretty  trifles  he  has  picked  up 
I'nr  his  loved  ones  as  he  roams  the  boundless  sea. 

The  name  of  ditty-bag  comes  from  Dittis  cloth,  a  Manchester 
stuff  of  which  it  was  originally  made.     Until  within  two  years 
earli  sailor  provided  his  own  ditty-bag.     Since  that  time  the 
\\-.\\  \  sri  A  es  to  all  for  ward 
what    they   call  a  ditty- 
box. \\  Inch  isdivided  into 
compartments     to     hold 
the    haberdashery,    and 
lia\  ing  a  little  mirror  in 
tin-  inner  part  of  the  lid. 

The  first  time  I  ever 
heard  of  a  ditty-bag  was 
in  conned ion  with  the 
an  I  ic.s  of  a  mischievous 
monkey  on  board  a  nian- 
of-war.  A  sailor  lad  was 
one  afternoon  .sewing 
some  biittonson  his  jack- 
et, his  ditty-bag  lying 
beside  him,  crowded  with 
its  many  treasures.  The 
monkey  seized  it  and  ran, 
the  lad  giving  instant 
chase.  After  dodging  hi  in 
at  every  turn,  the  monk- 
ey sprang  out.  upon  the 
bow  sprit,  and  running  to 
tbe  extreme  end,  began 
lieating  the  bag  upon  it, 
to  ihe  destruction  of  ev- 
erything breakable  with- 
in. Then  tixing  his  eye 
upon  the  sailor  with  an 
expression  of  grinning 
(lenauce.  he  took  the  bag 
by  tbe  two  corners  at  the 
bottom,  after  well  loos- 
ening the  string,  and  de- 
liberately shook  all  the 
contents  into  the  sea. 

That  is  my  first  ditty- 
bag  story.  Here  is  an- 
other: 

THE  LIEUTENANT-COM- 
MANDER'S STORY. 

I  was  stationed  on  one 
of  the  school-ships  of  our 
navy,  which  had  been  ou 


its  summer  cruise  to  the  tropics.  Among  the 
many  pets  which  had  been  collected  by  the 
ship's  company  was  a  monkey  so  intelligent  and 
brimful  of  pranks  that  he  supplied  amusement 
for  every  day  and  hour.  He  was  especially  fond 
of  the  surgeon,  and  followed  him  on  his  round 
at  the  hospital,  and  was  frequently  with  him 
in  his  office. 

One  day  an  officer,  in  a  friendly  bout  w  itb  a 
brother  officer,  rolled  up  a  newspaper  he  was 
reading,  and  threw  it  at  him.  He  missed  aim, 
and  the  ball  of  paper  hit  a  drum,  which  sent 
forth  a  "  boom  !''  very  loud  and  startling.  Tbe 
monkey  was  standing  near  the  drum,  but  not 
in  contact  with  it.  The  ball  of  paper  bad  not 
come  near  him,  but  he  w  as  very  much  fright- 
ened at  the  boom,  and  thought  he  had  been  hit. 
He  began,  in  an  agitated,  trembling  manner, 
to  examine  himself — felt  of  his  arms  and  legs, 
muttered,  and  blinked  his  eyes,  took  up  his  tail 
and  scanned  it,  passed  his  hands  about  his 
shoulders,  across  his  neck,  over  his  head  ;  tbeu 
he  passed  each  toe  under  inspection,  and  again 
beginning  at  bis  arm,  finally  settled  on  his  left 
elbow  as  the  seat  of  tbe  injury. 

As  soon  as  he  convinced  himself,  by  sundry 
jabberings  arid  arguments  w  ith  himself,  that  he 
had  located  the  mischief  done  him,  he  took  the  elbow  in  his  right 
hand,  and  hurrying  up  to  tbe  doctor,  be  began  chattering  iu 
mournful  tones,  rocking  himself  to  and  fro,  tending  his  elbow  as 
it  it  were  a  greatly  afflicted  member, and  telling  the  doctor  a  long 
and  earnest  tale  about  his  misfortune.  The  doctor  leaned  over 
and  felt  of  the  elbow,  patting  it,  and  expressing  great  pity.  But 
this  would  not  satisfy  Jocko.  He  went  toward  the  doctor's 
office,  looking  back,  and  chattering  for  him  to  follow.  Finally 
tbe  doctor  followed,  and  having  rubbed  the  elbow  with  some 
preparation,  Jocko  became  very  comfortable,  and  jabbered  his 
thanks  as  plainly  as  if  it  had  been  in  the  Queen's  English. 


THE    ENEMY    DISCOVERED 
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STOCK,  LOCK,  AND  BARREL. 

A    TALK    AUOUT    GUNS    AND    SHOOTING. 
BY  FRANKLIN  SATTERTHWAITE. 


IN  a  dingy  little  shop  the  following  morning  Mr.  Theron 
sat  perched  upon  a  pile  of  box  gun-cases,  listening  to 
the  aproned  old  gunsmith  laying  down  the  law. 

"It's  just  as  important  that  a  boy  should  have  a  safe 
gun  as  a  man,"  said  he;  "  it  must  be  well  made  to  be  safe 
and  to  execute  well.  The  market  now  is  flooded  with 
•  •heap  clap-trap  guns  which  are  dangerous  to  use,  and 
from  their  low  price  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  exactly 
the  class  that  is  most  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  fire-arms. 
Tin-  cheap  breech-loaders  made  for  boys  are  carelessly  put 
toj  i  i  her,  rough,  heavy  affairs,  and  unsafe  for  boys  to  car- 
rv'md  awkward  for  them  to  use.  Though  some  boys  le;mi 
in  shoot  well  with  them,  yet  a  boy  should  be  given  a 
practical  gun—  one  that  will  kill  when  properly  held,  and 
with  nothing  of  the  toy  character  about  it. 

"It  should  be  a  single-barrel  breech-loader—  length  of 
barrel  about  twenty-eight  inches,  weight  from  five  and  a 
half  to  six  pounds—  and  be  of  No.  12  gauge.  It  is  far  more 
easy  to  get  shells  to  fit  this  size  bore  anywhere  in  this 
country  than  any  other.  They  can  be  loaded  with  two 
and  a  'half  to  two  and  three  -  quarter  drams  of  black 
powder  and  an  ounce  of  shot.  Providing  the  powder  is 
gi  «  nl.  this  charge  will  be  sufficient  to  kill  any  bird  a  boy  is 
likely  to  come  across.  The  gun  should  have  a  double 
grip  action,  which  can  be  tightened  as  occasion  requires, 
and  the  locks  should  be  those  that  can  half-cock.  The 
spring  snap  action  for  opening  and  shutting  a  gun  is  lia- 
ble to  get  out  of  order,  as  also  are  rebounding  locks;  yet 
if  the  spring  action  is  preferred,  the  gun  should  close  with 
a  leathery  sound,  for  the  sharp  snapping  of  any  spring- 
aetion  closing  device  is  but  the  announcement  of  a  heavy 
friction,  and  consequent  wear  and  tear. 

"  Unless,  too,  the  locks  on  the  rebounding  principle  are 
of  the  best  workmanship,  they  are  unsafe.  It  is  much  bet- 
ter that  a  boy's  gun  should  be  made  with  as  few  springs  as 
possible,  as  there  is  less  likelihood  of  its  getting  out  of  or- 
der. Let  him  have  a  gun  with  locks  011  the  old-fashioned 
half-cock  principle,  and  teach  him  to  carry  his  gun,  when 
loaded,  at  half-cock,  which  is  the  only  safe  way.  The  gun 
should  balance  well,  and  be  free  from  ornamentation. 
The  stocks  in  all  boys'  ready-made  guns  are  much  too 
long,  which  prevents  the  gun  from  being  quickly  brought 
to  i  lie  shoulder.  The  length  of  stock  from  butt  to  the 
t  ringer,  when  the  lock  is  at  full  cock,  should  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  length  of  the  boy's  arms  for  whom  the 
unii  is  intended.  It  is  an  easy  matter,  as  the  boy  grows 
larger,  to  lengthen  the  stock.  Such  a  gun  as  I  have  de- 
scribed will,  with  average  usage,  last  for  a  great  many 
\c.-irs,  and  will  always  be  worth  preserving  as  a  family 
relic." 

Mr.  Theron,  before  leaving,  gave  the  order  for  a  couple 
of  guns;  and  one  day  in  the  early  part  of  September  the 
expressman  delivered  at  Mrs.  Exham's  cottage  a  large 
wooden  box,  which  contained  the  guns  in  their  leather 
cases,  with  a  complete  outfit  of  cleaning  and  loading  imple- 
ments, and  a  goodly  store  of  cartridge  shells  and  ammu- 
nition. 

It  was  with  great  pleasure  that  Mr.  Theron  instructed 
Bill  and  Carson  in  the  art  of  loading  the  first  batch  of 
cartridges,  cautioning  them  at  the  start  to  always  pro- 
tect the  cap  by  placing  the  brass  end  of  the  shell  in  the 
stand  made  for  the  purpose,  when  forcing  down  the  wads 
upon  the  powder  and  shot,  and  also  teaching  them  the  re- 
quired pressure  necessary  to  properly  ram  the  cartridges. 
When  this  was  done,  he  illustrated  to  them  the  different 
ways  of  holding  and  carrying  a  gun. 

"Remember  one  thing  above  all  others,  boys,"  he  xiid  : 
"never  under  any  circumstances  point  a  gun,  whether  it 


is  loaded  or  not,  in  the  direction  of  a  living  being;  and 
when  you  are  not  cleaning  your  guns,  never  fool  with  the 
hammers  or  triggers.  Thousands  of  guns  have  been  ac- 
cidentally discharged  in  this  way,  and  thousands  of  good 
fellows  shot,  and  thousands  more  have  had  most  lucky  es- 
capes. When  there  is  no  game  about,  carry  your  guns 
on  either  shoulder,  the  hand  being  free  of  the  trigger 
guard,  with  the  butt  well  down,  so  that  the  barrel  will 
point  in  the  air  above  your  head.  Carrying  a  gun  in  a 
balanced  position  on  your  shoulder  is  a  dangerous  affair; 
it  is  not  only  liable  to  slip  as  the  hand  relaxes  its  grip,  but 
the  barrel  points  out  behind  parallel  with  the  ground,  and 
covers  objects  you  cannot  possibly  see. 

"  When  there  are  indications  that  birds  are  not  far  dis- 
tant, as  you  are  both  right-handed,  you  can  carry  the 
gun  in  the  hollow  of  your  left  arm.  and  your  right  hand 
grasping  the  stock  back  of  the  trigger  guard.  When  you 
are  approaching  game,  the  gun  can  be  carried  in  front 
of  you,  with  the  barrel  pointed  upward.  Never  trail  a 
gun,  as  it  is  liable  to  catch  in  objects  and  swing  wildly 
about. 

"Remember,  also,  to  always  withdraw  your  cartridge 
before  getting  over  or  under  a  fence,  into  a  wagon  or 
boat.  A  loaded  gun  in  either  a  wagon  or  boat  is  a  very 
dangerous  thing.  If,  however,  you  are  shooting  out  of  a 
wagon,  the  gun  should  be  held  (not  rested)  in  front  of 
you,  with  the  barrel  pointed  upward.  If  shooting  out  of 
a  boat  or  blind,  the  guns  should  always  be  pointed  the 
same  "way,  whether  they  are  held  in  the  hand  or  rested  in 
front  of  you.  You  must  not,  on  any  occasion,  both  shoot 
at  the  same  time  out  of  a  boat  that  is  not  stationary.  In 
fact,  boys,  I  advise  you  to  let  shooting  out  of  a  moving 
boat,  when  together,  severely  alone. 

"Never  stand  your  gun  up  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
or  the  side  of  a  building,  lest  it  fall  down  and  be  dis- 
charged or  broken.  When  taking  a  rest,  place  your  gun 
in  a  position  from  which  it  cannot  fall.  Never  pick  your 
gun  up  by  the  barrel  or  drag  it  to  you  in  this  way.  There 
are  a  dozen  men  shot  every  week  by  doing  this.  Always 
make  it  a  practice  to  lift  your  gun  by  grasping  the  nar- 
row part  of  the  stock  just  back  of  the  trigger  guard. 
Learn  from  the  beginning  to  follow  these  simple  instruc- 
tions, and  you  will  not  shoot  yourself  with  a  breech-load- 
er, nor  any  of  your  companions.  I  warn  you,  however, 
never  to  go  out  shooting  with  a  crowd,  whether  you  be  a 
boy  or  man.  Two  persons  are  enough  to  have  loaded 
guns  in  one  place.  The  third  person  is  always  shooting 
some  one  or  getting  shot." 

That  afternoon  Mr.  Theron  took  the  boys  out  on  the 
meadows,  where  there  were  a  number  of  sand-pipers  and 
other  small  bay-snipe.  He  taught  them  how  to  take  aim 
at  sitting  objects,  and,  by  aiming  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
body  of  a  single  bird  on  the  ground,  not  to  overshoot  it. 
By  holding  the  left  hand  well  forward  of  the  trigger 
guard  he  showed  them  how  the  gun  could  be  steadied 
and  held  firmly  against  the  shoulder.  The  boys  were  also 
quick  to  learn  that  the  gun  should  be  instantly  discharged 
as  soon  as  the  object  of  aim  was  covered.  For  some  time 
the  boys  were  kept  out  of  shot  of  each  other,  until  they 
became  accustomed  to  handling  their  guns  and  proved  to 
Mr.  Theron 's  satisfaction  that  his  instructions  were  closely 
followed.  Then  they  were  allowed*  to  go  off  shooting  to- 
gether, and  soon  learned  to  estimate  the  proper  range  to 
shoot — which  can  only  be  picked  up  by  experience — and 
to  become  good  sitting  shots. 

"How  long  do  you  think  it  will  be  before  we  learn  to 
shoot  flying  ?"  asked  Carson  of  Mr.  Theron  one  afternoon. 
"We  had  several  flocks  of  yellow-legs  pass  us  to-day, 
and  none  of  them  would  alight.  It  was  dreadfully  pro- 
voking." 

"Yes,  I  whistled  one  flock  right  over  my  head,"  chimed 
in  Bill. 

"  You  missed  them,  eh  ?''  asked  Mr.  Theron. 
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"No,  we  didn't,  because  we  knew  it  was  of  no  use  to 
shoot,"  replied  Carson. 

"Well,  young  gentlemen,''  said  Mr.  Theron,  "how  do 
you  expect  to  get  the  birds  unless  you  shoot  at  them  ? 
You  will  never  learn  to  kill  birds  on  the  wing  until  you 
bang  away  whenever  you  get  a  chance.  While  reading 
and  writing  can  be  taught  by  books  and  a  school-master, 
shooting  birds  flying  must  for  the  most  part  be  picked 
up  by  yourselves.  Here,  Carson,  stand  in  front  of  me, 
and  when  I  count  three,  put  your  gun  up  and  as  quick- 
ly as  possible  cover  the  martin-box  on  the  top  of  the  I 
arbor." 

Mr.  Theron  counted,  and  stooping  down,  sighted  the 
box  along  the  barrel  as  Carson  brought  the  gun  to  his 
shoulder. 

"Well  done!"  he  exclaimed;  "  well  done,  my  boy.  If 
your  gun  had  been  loaded,  and  you  had  drawn  the  trigger 
as  the  butt  pressed  against  your  shoulder,  you  would  have 
blown  the  Martin  family  to  smithereens.  Always  keep 
both  eyes  open  and  look  steadily  at  the  flying  bird  you 
wish  to  shoot;  at  the  same  moment  raise  your  gun,  and 
the  instant  the  butt  touches  your  shoulder — shoot.  Prac- 
tice will  make  the  eyes  and  hands  act  mechanically  with 
one  accord.  I  advise  you  to  learn  to  shoot  flying  with 
both  eyes  open,  because  you  can  see  more  with  two  eyes  i 
than  with  one.  I  have  sometimes  seen  gentlemen  shut 
both  eyes  when  they  shot,  but  I  never  saw  them  hit  any- 
thing. If  the  gun  'fits'  the  shooter,  there  will  be  little  , 
trouble  in  his  covering  a  bird  flying  away  from  him  if  he 
does  as  I  say.  There  is  a  knack  to  be  acquired  in  pulling 
the  trigger  at  exactly  the  right  moment.  Practice  and  ! 
some  thought  on  the  subject  will  teach  this.  Birds,  how- 
ever, that  are  crossing  you  cannot,  unless  very  close  to 
you,  be  killed  at  point-blank  aim.  Allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  rapidity  of  their  flight  and  the  distance 
which  they  are  from  the  gun.  At  first,  boys,  you  will  in- 
variably shoot  behind  crossing  birds.  You  will  aim  at 
the  head  bird  in  a  flock,  and  see,  to  your  great  astonish- 
ment, the  last  bird  drop  out.  There  is  no  better  way  to 
learn  the  range  of  a  bird  flying  past  you  and  to  shoot  on 
the  wing  than  by  standing  by  the  edge  of  a  pond  and 
shooting  at  every  bird  within  range  that  crosses  its  sur- 
face. You  will  see  every  time  where  the  shot  strikes  the 
water,  and  this  will  tell  you  whether  you  are  shooting  over 
or  under,  behind  or  in  front  of,  every  bird.  When  you 
don't  kill,  you  will  at  once  see  where  your  aim  was  at 
fault,  and  when  a  similar  shot  presents  itself,  try  and 
correct  your  mistake. 

"A  great  many  persons  say,  when  they  miss,  'Oh! 
that  bird  was  too  far  off.'  Now  it  is  just  as  bad  sports- 
manship to  shoot  at  a  bird  out  of  range  as  it  is  to  miss 
one.  As  looking  across  water  is  deceptive  to  the  unac- 
customed eye,  stick  up  a  piece  of  brush  in  the  pond  twenty 
yards  from  the  shore,  and  another  ten  yards  further  off, 
and  shoot  at  all  the  birds  that  fly  between  or  over  the  two 
bits  of  brush.  Your  guns  will  scatter  the  charge  proper- 
ly at  this  distance,  and  if  you  miss,  you  will  know  it  is 
not  the  gun's  or  the  bird's  fault,  but  your  own.  You  can 
practise  putting  up  your  gun  on  objects  in  your  room 
as  well  as  out-of-doors,  and  by  doing  so  frequently  you 
will  soon  find  that  your  point-blank  aim  is  becoming 
correct." 

It.  was  only  a  few  days  after  this  that  Bill  came  running 
home  from  the  beach  early  one  morning,  and,  while  still 
a  long  way  off,  waving  a  diminutive  sand-snipe  to  his 
mamma,  who  was  on  the  piazza.  It  was  his  first  bird 
shot  on  the  wing,  and  never  was  a  boy  more  highly 
elated  or  a  bird  more  thought  of.  After  this,  almost  every 
day  the  boys  brought  home  birds  that  they  had  shot  fly- 
ing, until  at  last  the  killing  of  snipe  on  the  wing  or  the 
picking  off  a  plump  quail  as  the  bevy  rose  from  the  stub- 
ble was  no  longer  a  novelty  to  Mr.  Theron's  young  friends 
Bill  and  Carson. 


THE    FLAMINGO    FEATHER/ 

BY  KIRK  MUNROE, 
AUTHOR  OF  "WAKULLA,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  ESCAPE  OF  HAS-SE  AND  RENE, 
speech  from  his  uncle  both  pleased  and  troubled 
J_  Rene.  He  was  glad  to  learn  that  it  was  deemed  ad- 
visable for  some  one  from  the  fort  to  visit  the  land  of  the 
Alachuas,  and  troubled  to  find  that  if  he  went  with 
Has-se.  he  must  do  so  without  permission  from  his  uncle. 
Nevertheless  he  felt  certain  that  he,  being  Has-se's  friend, 
and  also  regarded  by  the  Indians  as  the  son  of  the  great 
chief  of  the  white  men,  could  undertake  the  mission  with 
a  greater  chance  of  safety  and  success  than  any  one  else. 
He  would  have  urged  this  view  of  the  case  upon  his  un- 
cle's attention,  but  feared  that  speaking  of  the  subject  a 
second  time  would  only  result  in  his  being  absolutely  for- 
bidden to  leave  the  fort  on  any  pretence.  The  lad  felt  him- 
self to  be  truly  a  man,  now  that  he  was  nearly  seventeen 
years  old,  and  like  all  manly,  high-spirited  boys  of  his 
age,  he  was  most  anxious  to  enter  upon  any  adventure 
that  promised  novelty  and  excitement. 

Rene's  appearance  at  this  time  was  very  different  from 
that  of  the  boy  who,  less  than  a  year  before,  had  left  the 
old  chateau  of  his  fathers  with  tear-stained  cheeks.  His 
long  curls  had  fallen  under  the  shears,  and  his  closely 
cropped  hair  showed  to  advantage  his  well-formed  head. 
He  was  tall  for  his  age,  his  muscles  had  hardened  with 
constant  exercise,  and  his  face,  neck,  and  hands  were 
tanned  to  a  ruddy  brown  by  the  hot  suns,  beneath  which 
he  had  spent  so  many  months.  His  brown  eyes  held  a 
merry  twinkle,  but  at  the  same  time  there  was  an  expres- 
sion of  pride  and  fixed  purpose  in  his  face  that  well  be- 
came it. 

At  this  time  he  wore  a  small  plumed  cap,  a  leathern  jack- 
1  et,  knee-breeches,  stockings  of  stout  yarn,  and  short  boots, 
the  legs  of  which  fitted  closely  to  his  ankles.  Simon  the 
armorer  had  made  for  him  a  light  steel  corselet  that  he 
wore  over  his  leathern  jacket  whenever  he  went  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  fort.  Upon  all  such  excursions  he  was 
armed  with  his  well-tried  cross-bow  (for  which  he  carried 
a  score  of  steel-tipped  bolts)  and  a  small  but  keen-edged 
dagger  that  hung  at  his  belt. 

After  considering  Has-se's  proposal  all  the  morning, 
Rene  finally  decided  to  accept  it,  and,  without  notifying 
any  person  in  the  fort  of  his  intention,  to  accompany  the 
young  Indian  to  the  land  of  the  Alachuas. 

In  accordance  with  this  plan,  he  gathered  together  a 
number  of  trinkets,  such  as  he  knew  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  Indians,  and  during  the  afternoon  he  conveyed 
these  to  the  forest  beyond  the  fort,  where  he  bound  them 
into  a  compact  package  and  carefully  hid  them. 

Rene  could  not  account,  more  than  the  others,  for 
Has-se's  disappearance,  nor  imagine  how  his  escape  had 
been  effected ;  but  he  felt  certain  that  the  young  Indian 
I  would  be  true  to  his  word,  and  await  his  coming  at  the  ap- 
pointed place  of  meeting  when  the  moon  rose  above  the 
pine-tree  tops. 

As  it  would  not  rise  until  nearly  ten  o'clock  that  even- 
ing,  and  as  his  uncle  retired  early  on  account  of  his  in- 
disposition, Rene  was  able  to  bid  him  an  affectionate  good- 
night and  receive  his  customary  blessing  without  arousing 
any  suspicion  of  his  intended  departure  in  the  breast  of 
the  old  soldier. 

Leaving  his  own  quarters  about  nine  o'clock,  with  his 
cross-bow  over  his  shoulder,  Rene  walked  with  an  uncon- 
cerned air,  but  with  a  beating  heart,  directly  to  the  main 
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•RENE    SLIPPED    QUICKLY    THROUGH    THE    GATE." 


gate  of  the  fort,  at  which  he  was  challenged  by  the  sen- 
lincl  on  duty  there.  Rene  gave  the  countersign,  and  was 
recognized  by  the  soldier,  who,  however,  firmly  refused  to 
allow  him  to  pass. 

Thus  turned  back  at  the  very  outset  of  his  adventure, 
Rene  knew  not  what  to  do.  Should  lie  attempt  to  scale 
I  In'  walls,  he  might  be  shot  while  so  doing,  a7id  at  any  rate 
there  was  the  moat  beyond,  which  he  could  not  possibly 
cross  without  detection. 

Vfhile  he  was  thus  overcome  by  the  difficulties  of  his 
I'OMtion,  and  as  he  had  about  concluded  that  he  had  un- 
dertaken an  impossibility,  he  was  startled  by  the  deep 
tones  of  the  great  bell  that  hung-  in  the  archway  of  the 
gate  striking-  the  hour  of  ten  o'clock.  Direetly  ;il'ierward 
came  the  measured  tramp  of  the  guard  and  the  clank  of 
their  weapons  as  they  made  their  round  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  the  sentinels  on  duty  and  replacing  them 
with  fresh  men.  Rene  sat  so  near  the  gateway  that  he 
could  overhear  what  was  said  when  that  post  wa*  re- 
lieved, and  distinguishing  the  voice  of  his  old  friend  Si- 
mon the  armorer,  he  became  convinced  that  he  had  been 
placed  on  duty  at  this  most  important  point. 

After  relieving  this  post  the  guard  resumed  their  march, 
and  passed  so  close  to  where  Rene  sat  in  the  shadow  of 
the  great  gun  that,  had  the  night  been  a  shade  lighter, 


they  must  have  seen  him. 
As  it  was,  he  escaped  de- 
tection, and  once  more 
breathed  freely  as  their 
Tout  steps  sounded  fainter 
and  fainter  in  thedistance. 
After  a  while  lie  heard 
them  return  along  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  fort,  and 
tinally  halt  in  front  of  the 
guard-house,  when  silence 
again  reigned  throughout 
the  entire  enclosure. 

As  Rene  still  sat  on 
the  gun-carriage,  thinking 
how  he  might  turn  to  ac- 
count the  fact  of  his  friend 
Simon  being  on  duty  at  the 
main  gateway,  the  sound 
of  a  groan  came  from  that 
direction.  As  it  was  re- 
peated, the  lad  sprang  to 
his  feet,  and  walked  quiet- 
ly but  rapidly  toward  the 
place  whence  it  came. 
When  near  the  gateway 
he  laid  down  his  cross- 
bow, and  advanced  until 
brought  to  a  halt  by  a 
sharp  challenge  in  the 
gruff  voice  of  old  Simon. 

Rene  gave  the  counter- 
sign, and  added,  "It  is  I, 
Rene  de  Veaux,  good  Si- 
mon. Hearing  thy  groans, 
I  came  to  learn  their  cause. 
What  distresses  thee  so 
grievously  ?" 

"Ah!  Master  De  Veaux," 
answered  the  old  soldier, 
"I  fear  me  greatly  that 
the  fever  of  the  bones  with 
which  so  many  of  our  men 

are  suffering  has  at  length  laid  hold  on  me.  I  have  been 
warned  for  some  days  of  its  approach,  and  only  a  few 
hours  since  obtained  from  good  Master  Le  Moyne  physic 
which,  if  taken  at  the  outset,  prevents  much  pain.  I  left 
it  in  the  smithy  near  the  forge,  not  deeming  the  attack  so 
near,  but  the  chill  of  the  night  air  hath  hastened  it,  and 
already  am  I  suffering  the  torments  of  the  rack.  Tell 
me,  lad,  wilt  thou  fetch  me  the  phial  from  the  smithy,  that 
I  may  test  the  virtue  of  its  contents  ?" 

"Not  so,  good  Simon, "answered  Rene,  whose  thoughts 
had  been  busy  while  the  old  soldier  told  of  his  troubles. 
"  I  will  gladly  aid  thee,  but  am  convinced  that  it  can  bet- 
ter be  done  in  another  way.  Go  thou  for  the  physic,  for 
thou  canst  more  readily  place  hands  upon  it  than  I,  and 
at  the  same  time  apparel  thyself  in  garments  thicker  and 
more  suited  to  the  chill  of  the  night  than  those  thou  wear- 
est.  I  will  stand  watch  until  thy  return,  and  pledge  thee 
my  word  that  none  shall  pass." 

All  his  soldier's  training  forbade  Simon  to  accept  this 
offer,  and  the  struggle  in  his  mind  between  duty  on  the  one 
side  and  his  sufferings  on  the  other  was  long  and  pitiful. 
Finally  pain  conquered,  and  with  a  gruff  "Well,  well, 
Master  Rene,  I  must  e'en  take  thy  advice,  and  obtain  speedy 
release  from  this  pain,  or  else  be  found  here  dead  ere  the 
post  be  relieved.  Keep  thou  open  keen  eyes  and  ears,  and 
I  pray  that  no  harm  may  come  of  this  my  first  neglect  of 
duty  in  all  the  years  that  I  have  served  the  King." 

As  soon  as  Simon  was  out  of  hearing,  Rene  went  and 
recovered  his  cross-bow.  Then  he  carefully  and  noise- 
lessly undid  the  fastenings  of  the  gate,  and  swung  it 
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open  a  few  inches.  This  accomplished,  lie  shouldered 
Simon's  heavy  pike,  and  patiently  paced,  like  a  sentry,  up 
and  down  beneath  the  dark  archway,  until  he  heard  ap- 
proaching' footsteps. 

He  called  softly,  "Is  that  thou,  Simon  2" 

"Ay,  lad, ''came  the  answer. 

Then  laying-  down  the  pike,  and  seizing  his  own  cross- 
bow. Rene  slipped  quickly  through  the  gate,  and  with 
noiseless  footsteps  fled  swiftly  across  the  bridge  that 
spanned  the  moat,  and  disappeared  in  the  black  .shadows 
of  the  forest  beyond. 

Although  the  moon  had  risen,  and  was  now  well  up  in 
the  eastern  sky,  so  that  the  bridge  was  brightly  illumined 
by  it,  Rene  crossed  unnoticed.  The  gate  swung  to  noiseless- 
ly behind  him.  and  Simon  failed  to  detect  that  it  had  been 
opened;  indeed,  the  old  man  spent  some  minutes  looking 
for  the  lad  in  the  archway  before  he  became  convinced  that 
In-  was  gone.  Even  then  he  considered  that  Rene  was 
only  endeavoi-ing  to  tease  him  by  thus  slipping  away, 
and  muttering-  something  about  a  boy  being  as  full  of 
mischief  as  a  monkey,  the  soldier  shouldered  his  pike,  and 
once  more  resumed  his  measured  pacings  up  and  down 
the  archway. 

At  the  edge'  of  the  forest  Rene  stopped,  drew  from  his 
bosom  a  note  that  he  had  written  before  leaving  his  room, 
and  thrust  it  into  the  end  of  a  cleft  branch  that  he  stuck 
into  the  ground  near  the  end  of  the  bridge.  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  his  Excellency  the  Chevalier  Laudonniciv. 
Commandant  of  Fort  Caroline,  and  its  contents  were  as 
follows: 

"Mv  DEARLY  BELOVED  UNCLE,— Doubtless  I  am  doing 
very  wrong  in  thus  leaving  the  fort  and  undertaking  an 
important  mission  without  thy  sanction.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  circumstances  are  peculiarly  favorable  to 
my  success  in  this  matter,  and  I  feared  lest  thou  wouhlst 
forbid  the  undertaking  out  of  a  tender  regard  for  my 
youth  and  inexperience.  I  go  with  the  Indian  lad  Bas- 
se, my  friend,  to  the  land  of  the  Alachuas  on  a  quest  for 
provisions  for  the  fort.  In  case  of  my  success  I  will  re- 
turn again  at  the  end  of  a  month  or  shortly  thereafter. 
If  I  fail,  and  return  no  more,  I  still  crave  thy  blessing, 
and  to  be  remembered  without  abatement  of  the  love 
thou  hast  ever  extended  to  me.  No  person  within  the 
fort  has  aided  me  in  this  matter,  nor  has  any  one  of  thy 
garrison  knowledge  of  my  departure. 

"I  remain,  dear  uncle,  with  siucerest  respect  and  deep- 
est love,  thy  nephew  RENE  DE  VEAUX." 

Having  thus  taken  measures  to  inform  his  uncle  of  his 
departure  and  the  mission  on  which  he  had  set  forth, 
Rene  tightened  his  belt,  shouldered  his  cross-bow,  and 
turned  into  the  dark  pine  forest.  He  made  his  way  swift- 
ly down  the  river-bank  toward  the  appointed  place  of 
meeting,  where  he  hoped  to  find  Has-se  still  waiting  for 
him,  though  it  was  already  past  the  hour  that  the  latter 
had  mentioned.  On  the  way  he  stopped  and  recovered 
the  package  of  trinkets  that  he  had  hidden  in  the  forest 
that  afternoon. 

As  he  neared  the  little  stream  on  the  bank  of  which 
the  Indian  lad  had  promised  to  await  his  coming,  he  ut- 
tered the  cry  of  Hup-pe  the  great  owl,  which  was  the 
signal  Has-se  had  taught  him.  To  his  joy  it  was  immedi- 
ately answered  from  a  short  distance  in  advance.  In  an- 
other moment  he  stood  beside  his  friend,  who  without  a 
word  led  him  to  where  a  canoe  was  hidden  beneath  some 
overhanging  branches.  They  stepped  in,  a  few  strong 
strokes  of  the  paddles  shot  them  clear  of  the  creek,  the 
bow  of  their  craft  was  turned  down-stream,  and  ere  a 
word  had  been  spoken  between  them,  they  were  gliding 
swiftly  down  the  glassy,  moonlit  surface  of  the  great 
river  toward  its  mouth. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


NAPOLEON    T11E    SECOND. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  LITTLE  KING. 

BY  ELEANOR  BRADFORD. 

ON  the  20th  of  March.  1811,  the  people  of  Paris  were 
gathering  in  crowds  about  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries, 
filling  the  air  with  loud  hurrahs,  and  waving  their  caps 
with  eager  demonstrations  of  joy.  Bells  were  clanging 
and  clashing  from  all  the  tall  steeples,  flags  were  flying 
gayly,  and  one  hundred  and  one  guns  announced  to  the 
world  that  a  son  was  born  to  the  great  Napoleon,  the  con- 
queror of  Europe. 

All  Paris  was  radiant  with  joy  both  on  that  day  and 
later,  when  the  little  prince  was  taken  to  church  for 
his  christening  in  a  robe  of  silver  tissue  trimmed  with 
ermine,  a  duke  for  his  train-bearer  and  an  emperor  and 
a  queen  for  his  sponsors.  He  was  named  Napoleon 
Francis  Joseph  Charles,  and  received  the  title  of  King  of 
Rome. 

Life  seemed  to  be  opening  very  brightly  for  the  little 
boy,  but  the  brightness  was  of  very  short  duration. 

When  he  was  about  a  year  old,  his  father  set  out  on  that 
disastrous  Russian  campaign  which  was  the  beginning  of 
his  downfall.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  little  prince's 
portrait  was  painted  by  Gerard,  a  celebrated  French 
painter,  and  sent  to  the  Emperor,  reaching  him  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle  of  Borodino. 

A  year  or  two  later,  foreign  armies  were  thundering  at 
the  gates  of  Paris,  and  the  Empress  fled  with  her  little  boy 
to  Austria.  The  Emperor  had  abdicated  and  gone  into 
exile,  and  the  King  of  Rome  was  left  without  home  or 
country  or  title  or  lands.  Even  his  very  name  was  taken 
from  him,  the  name  of  Napoleon  being  suppressed  by 
order  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  boy's  grandfather. 
Henceforth  he  was  called  Franz  von  Reichstadt,  and  the 
great  name  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  as  though  it  had 
never  been. 

Nevertheless  the  little  boy  had  not  forgotten  his  former 
greatness  nor  that  of  his  father,  and  he  kept  a  warm  cor- 
ner in  his  heart  for  him. 

Once  a  plan  was  formed  to  carry  him  off  to  his  father 
at  Elba.  It  was  settled  that  he  should  be  conveyed  out 
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of  the  palace  in  a  great  basket  of  linen  whjch  was  sent 
every  week  to  the  laundry.  The  little  prince  was  very 
;  to  go,  and  he  had  been  safely  smuggled  into  the  bas- 
UH  when,  to  his  attendants'  dismay,  a  little  boy,  the 
prince's  playfellow,  wanted  a  share  in  this  fine  new  play, 
and  betrun  to  scream  out,  "  I  want  to  go  to  ride  in  the  bas- 
ket too!  I  want  to  go  to  ride  in  the  basket  too!"  Before 
In-  could  be  pacified,  attention  had  been  aroused  and  the 
enterprise  failed. 

Long  afterward,  when  one  of  the  princesses  was  con- 
versing with  General  Tommariva,  he  mentioned  three  per- 
sons whom  he  considered  the  greatest  captains  of  the  age. 
Little  Franz  listened  with  great  attention.  Suddenly 
he  interrupted  the  general  eagerly.  "I  know  another 
one,"  he  said,  blushing  deeply. 

••  Who.  your  Highness  ?"  asked  the  general. 

••  Mv  father,"  said  the  boy,  running  away  as  fast  as  he 
could  go. 

The  general  ran  after  him,  caught  him,  and  said,  "Your 
Highness  was  right  to  speak  so  of  your  father,  but  you 
were  wrong  to  run  away." 

But  notwithstanding  the  loneliness  of  his  position,  he 
was  not  unhappy.  His  home  was  at  Schonbrunn,  a  lovely 
country-house  near  Vienna,  and  he  and  his  grandfather 
were  great  friends.  The  Emperor  felt  a  great  tenderness 
for  the  little  lonely  boy,  and  whoever  was  excluded,  his 
private  room  was  always  open  to  his  little  Franz. 

He  was  an  amiable  boy,  though  reserved  and  undemon- 
M  rative  and  possessed  of  a  strong  will.  Unlike  his  father, 
he  had  no  liking  for  mathematics,  and  he  cared  not  at  all 
for  either  art  or  music.  But  the  strangest  thing  of  all  was 
the  absolute  distaste  which  he  manifested  for  fables  and 
stories  of  all  kinds.  "  It  is  not  true,"  he  would  say  when 
he  heard  one;  ''  then  what's  the  good  of  it?" 

He  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  being  deceived,  and 
was  apparently  unable  to  discriminate  between  falsehood 
and  fiction. 

He  made  one  exception,  however,  in  favor  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  perhaps  because  he  was  fond  of  acting  it  out. 
There  was  a  little  Tyrolean  chalet  in  a  lonely  place 
among  the  trees  near  the  palace,  and  there  the  little  prince 
used  to  go  with  his  tutor  and  play  at  being  Robinson 
Crusoe.  He  made  all  his  household  utensils  and  his  gar- 
den tools  himself,  and  made  them  very  well  too,  and  he  . 
also  dug  out  a  cave  like  that  of  the  veritable  Robinson  on 
his  desert  island.  His  favorite  study  was  history,  and  his 
great  passion  was  for  a  military  life. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  into  what  sort  of  man  the  young 
prince  might  have  developed  had  he  lived.  As  it  was,  he 
had  many  good  and  solid  qualities,  but  he  apparently 
lacked  the  great  force  of  character  which  made  his  father 
so  eminent. 

He  was  ardent,  eager,  and  impetuous,  but  variable,  and, 
according  to  his  biographers,  was  a  curious  mixture  of 
child  and  man. 

His  health  had  always  been  delicate,  and  he  was  hedged 
about  with  constant  restrictions  which  prevented  his  pur- 
suing his  chosen  career,  and  at  the  same  time  irritated  him 
l"'\und  measure.  He  was  constantly  struggling  against 
his  own  weakness  and  defying  his  physicians,  who  bade 
him  remember  that  he  had  a  spirit  of  iron  in  a  frame  of 
crystal.  This  weakness  made  him  often  gloomy  and  de- 
pressed as  he  grew  older.  In  a  moment  of  hopelessness 
he  exclaimed,  "  My  birth  and  my  death — that  is  my  whole 
history." 

As  long  as  he  lived  the  Bonapartists  cherished  the  hope 
that  he  might  one  day  be  their  sovereign.  In  1830  a  fee- 
ble attempt  was  made  to  proclaim  Napoleon  II.  Emperor, 
but  it  failed  utterly. 

But  all  hopes  of  that  nature  were  soon  extinguished  for- 
ever when  the  prince  died  at  Schonbrunn  in  1832,  in  the 
same  room  in  which  his  father  had  once  slept  as  conqueror 
of  Austria. 


WHAT  I  KNOW. 

BY  AMY  ELIZABETH  LEIGH. 

T  KNOW 

*     Where  the  prettiest  flowers  grow: 

Not  the  kind  that  a  cool  wind  kills, 

That  live  in  pots  on  our  window-sills, 

But  blossoms  that  bloom  of  their  own  free  wills, 

All  golden  and  speckled,  and  shaped  like  bells, 

And  tilled  with  sweetest  smells. 

And  I  know 

Where  the  most  musical  breezes  blow, 

And  where  the  blackberries  ripen  first, 

And  how  the  flying-squirrel's  babies  are  nursed, 

And  when  the  nut  burrs  are  ready  to  burst, 

And  where  the  birds  come  to  bathe  and  drink 

And  chirp  and  chatter;  and — somehow — I  think 

That  I  know 

Where  dozens  of  children  ought  to  go 

(I'd  like  tp  go  with  them  to  show  them  the  way !), 

And  make  up  their  minds  that  they'd  go  and  stay 

(For  you  can't  learn  everything  in  a  day), 

And  I'm  almost  sure  that  perhaps  by-and-by 

They'd  know  very  nearly  as  much  as  I. 


BITS  OF  ADVICE. 

BY    AUNT    MARJORIE    PRECEPT. 


IIATTIE'S  HAT. 

HATTIE  came  in  with  a  bright  color,  and  eyes  which 
flashed.  "  Aunt  Marjorie,"  she  exclaimed,  "is  there 
anything  wrong  about  my  dress  ?  I  met  Cousin  Ed, 
and  he  said,  '  Good-morning,  dear.  May  I  ask,  when 
did  you  arrive  from  Tonga  ?'  And  when  I  said,  '  Please 
explain.  Cousin  Ed;  I  do  not  understand,'  he  answered, 
'  Pardon  me  ;  I  was  looking  at  your  head-dress,  made- 
moiselle.'" 

On  Hattie's  hat,  nestling  daintily  among  the  rib- 
bons, was  a  tiny  wren.  On  another  of  her  hats,  as  I 
remembered,  there  was  a  gray  wing,  the  wing  of  some 
sea-bird  ;  and  still  another  was  adorned  with  golden 
plumes. 

"My  darling  child,"  I  said,  "in  the  Tonga  Islands 
travellers  tell  us  that  the  ladies  wear  whole  forestfuls  of 
birds  on  their  bonnets,  and  trim  their  gowns  with  fea- 
thers. In  some  of  these  and  in  the  Malay  islands  the 
men  wear  garments  composed  of  feathers,  and  have  queer 
dances,  in  which  they  look  very  grotesque,  for  each  has 
mounted  on  his  own  head  the  head  of  a  murdered  bird. 
It  is,  you  see,  a  savage  fashion,  and  if  our  girls  thought 
about  it,  they  would  hardly  like  to  wear  dead  song-birds 
on  their  pretty  heads  just  as  those  fierce  islanders  do. 
The  Audubon  Society,  of  which  your  cousin  is  a  member, 
is  trying  hard  to  protect  the  birds,  and  the  Legislature  has 
been  invoked  to  prevent  ladies  from  killing  all  the  little 
warblers.  In  the  past  few  seasons  the  darling  things  have 
been  swept  off  by  thousands,  because  fashion  has  ordered 
that  they  should  be  worn  on  our  bonnets  and  hats.  That 
tiny  wren  on  your  hat,  dear,  no  doubt  was  torn  away  from 
her  nest  and  her  fledglings." 

"I  see,"  said  Hattie,  "that  I  have  been  a  horrid 
thoughtless  girl."  And  unpinning  the  bird  from  its  place 
with  energy:  "  I,  forone,  will  never  wearadead  bird  again. 
It  is  a  hateful  fashion  !" 

Hattie  has  been  as  good  as  her  word,  and  I  have  written 
this  at  her  request. 
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THE     CAPTIVE     QUEEN. 

BY  LORD  BRABOURXE 

(E.     H.     Kn  ATCH  BULL- IlUG  ESSEN), 

AuTHon  OF  "PUSS-CAT  MEW  AND  OTHER  FAIRY  STORIES,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  II. 

TTTITH  the  sound  still  ringing  in  his  ears,  the  King 
*  *  awoke,  and  started  up  in  bed  with  the  intention  of 
asking  the  old  man  what  he  meant.  But  there  was  no 
old  man  there.  Everything  was  silent  except  the  ticking 
of  the  clock  on  the  mantel-piece;  there  was  no  light  save 
that  which  the  rays  of  the  moon  gave  through  the  half- 
closed  curtains  of  one  of  the  windows;  no  trace  remained 
of  any  mysterious  visitor,  and  for  half  a  moment  the 
King  believed  that  he  must  have  been  mistaken.  But  no 
— it  was  impossible:  that  figure  was  too  real  to  have  been 
only  the  fanciful  creation  of  his  brain ;  those  rhymes, 
strange  and  ludicrous  as  they  would  have  seemed  at  an- 
other time,  referred  to  the  present  unhappy  circumstances 
too  plainly  to  be  mistaken.  The  dream  (if  dream  indeed 
it  were)  had  evidently  been  sent  for  some  purpose,  and 
it  would  be  folly  and  madness  to  neglect  the  information 
which  it  conveyed. 

The  King  sprang  from  his  bed,  hastily  drew  aside  the 
curtains  of  all  the  windows  in  his  room,  and  gazed  out 
into  the  night  as  if  he  expected  that  the  moonlight  would 
disclose  some  further  part  of  the  vision  which  had  roused 
him  from  his  slumbers.  It  was  not  so.  He  gazed  in  vain. 
Everything  appeared  to  be  the  same  as  usual,  and  with  a 
sigh  of  disappointment  the  monarch  once  more  betook 
himself  to  his  bed — but  not  to  rest.  Sleep  had  forsaken  the 
royal  pillow  for  the  rest  of  that  night;  the  King  tossed  to 
and  fro  in  weary  longing  for  the  morning,  as  uncomfort- 
able as  a  sick  person  disturbed  by  a  mouse,  or,  worse  still, 
one  who  is  tormented  by  a  crumb  in  his  bed  which  wor- 
ries him  whenever  he  moves. 

As,  however,  all  things  come  to  an  end  at  last,  so  did 
that  long  and  dreary  night,  and  as  soon  as  the  dawn  of 
daylight  lit  up  his  bedroom,  and  the  shadows  of  night 
had  faded  away  before  the  rising  sun,  the  royal  dreamer 
arose  once  more,  determined  to  summon  the  wise  men  of 
his  kingdom  with  the  least  possible  delay,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain from  them  an  explanation  of  his  wonderful  dream. 
He  had  not  to  wait  for  their  advice,  however,  before  some 
little  help  came  to  him  from  another  quarter.  On  enter- 
ing his  dressing-room  he  perceived,  to  his  great  surprise, 
that  instead  of  his  usual  morning  dress,  his  hunting 
clothes  had  been  put  out  for  him,  although  he  was  per- 
fectly sure  that  he  had  given  no  orders  that  they  should 
be  so  placed.  There  might,  of  course,  have  been  some 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  servants,  but  as  these,  on  being 
asked,  one  and  all  denied  that  they  had  put  the  clothes 
where  they  had  been  found,  his  Majesty  naturally  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  act  of  no  mortal  hand, 
and,  taken  in  connection  with  his  dream,  that  the  mean- 
ing of  the  latter  was  in  some  way  or  another  to  be  dis- 
covered by  the  use  of  the  clothes.  As  the  ordinary  way 
of  making  use  of  these  was  to  put  them  on,  the  King  at 
once  proceeded  to  do  so;  and  as  those  who  had  intended 
them  to  be  worn  doubtless  intended  also  that  the  sport  to 
which  they  belonged  should  be  followed,  the  royal  com- 
mands were  issued  for  a  hunting  party,  and  the  members 
of  the  Great  Council  were  told,  as  soon  as  they  had  assem- 
bled and  heard  the  King's  story,  that  they  must  at  once 
prepare  to  attend  the  hunt. 

They  looked  at  each  other  in  astonishment  as  they  re- 
ceived the  orders,  being  unable  to  discover  any  connec- 
tion between  the  dream  which  they  had  heard  and  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase  which  they  were  commanded  to  fol- 
low. It  was  not  usual  to  hunt  cows,  a  rabbit  seemed 
rather  an  ignoble  object  of  pursuit  for  a  powerful  mon- 


arch, and  a  kangaroo  had  never  been  heard  of  in  that 
country.  Still,  the  King's  orders  must  be  obeyed,  and  in 
due  time  everything  was  made  ready,  and  every  minister, 
courtier,  and  other  person  who  could  obtain  a  horse  went 
forth  to  the  hunting  party  which  had  been  so  suddenly 
arranged. 

The  chief  huntsman,  clad  in  bright  colors,  led  the  way 
to  the  forest,  and  the  noble  pack  of  hounds,  in  which  the 
King  had  always  taken  great  pleasure  and  interest,  enter- 
ed upon  their  work  with  lively  joy,  and  soon  made  the 
hills  and  dales  reecho  with  their  deep  voices.  I  do  not 
know  (because  those  who  told  me  the  story  did  not  mention) 
what  was  the  game  which  they  pursued — whether  stag, 
boar,  wolf,  or  fox  was  the  especial  object  of  that  day's 
chase  ;  and  therefore  I  will  not  graft  anything  of  my 
own  invention  upon  this  truthful  history.  All  I  have 
to  do  with  are  the  main  facts  which  bear  upon  the  im- 
portant event  which  had  caused  the  hunting  party  to 
take  place,  and  how  those  facts  occurred  upon  this  event- 
ful day. 

The  forest  was  upon  the  side  of  the  vast  mountains 
which  rose  on  one  side  of  the  palace,  and  extended  for 
many  miles  each  way.  It  was  an  immense  tract  of  wood- 
land, and  composed  of  various  kinds  of  trees;  at  one  time 
you  were  surrounded  by  oaks  of  mighty  size,  then  you 
found  yourself  in  the  midst  of  low  beech  coppices  extend- 
ing right  and  left  as  far  as  you  could  see,  and  again  you 
suddenly  entered  a  huge  grove  of  pine  and  fir  trees 
stretching  to  an  apparently  endless  length. 

On  rode  the  King  and  his  court,  and  the  sound  of  the 
horns  rang  through  the  forest  as  the  hunt  rolled  away  to 
the  right,  the  gay  colors  of  the  riders  and  the  trappings  of 
their  horses  forming  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  darker 
hues  of  the  woodland  through  which  theypassed. 

Suddenly  the  King  reined  in  his  steed,  and  turning 
away  from  his  attendants,  rode  away  down  a  track  to  the 
left  as  fast  as  he  could  go.  The  courtiers  paused  for  an 
instant,  and  then  dutifully  followed  their  sovereign,  who, 
however,  rode  at  such  a  furious  pace  that  he  very  soon 
disappeared  from  their  sight.  On  they  pushed  notwith- 
standing, and  for  some  time  continued  their  pursuit  with- 
out the  smallest  idea  of  what  the  King  intended  by  his 
hasty  flight,  or  in  what  direction  lie  was  going.  Sudden- 
ly, however,  they  emerged  from  the  pine  forest  through 
which  his  headlong  race  had  been  taken,  and  found  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  broad  tracks  which  trav- 
ersed the  mountain  from  top  to  bottom,  and  although 
principally  used  by  wood-cutters  and  peasants,  formed  the 
only  means  of  communication  with  the  country  which 
lay  beyond  the  forest,  excepting  the  river  which  flowed 
around  the  base  of  the  mountains.  Here  the  courtiers 
drew  rein,  for  a  sight  met  their  eyes  the  like  of  which 
none  of  them  had  ever  seen  before. 

The  King,  dismounted  from  his  horse,  stood  holding  it 
by  the  rein  in  the  very  middle  of  the  track,  while  slowly 
descending  and  approaching  the  spot  where  he  stood  was 
a  procession  of  an  extraordinary  character. 

On  the  right  was  a  large  dun  cow,  in  the  middle  a  rab- 
bit, and  on  the  left  an  animal  which  none  of  the  lookers- 
on  had  ever  seen  before,  but  which,  from  pictures  with 
which  they  were  acquainted,  they  knew  at  once  to  be  a 
kangaroo. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  appearance  of  these  three  ani- 
mals which  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  courtiers. 
There  was  something  which  surprised  them  still  more. 
The  cow  had  around  her  neck  a  collar,  to  which  were  fas- 
tened a  set  of  hand-bells,  which  she  rang,  perfectly  in  time 
and  tune,  in  a  manner  which  was  little  short  of  mirac- 
ulous; the  rabbit  had  a  fife.  011  which  he  accompanied 
the  hand-bells  with  wonderful  correctness;  and  the  kan- 
garoo had  a  belt  around  his  waist  to  which  was  attached  a 
drum,  upon  which  he  beat  the  accompaniment  with  a  zeal 
and  energy  which  caused  the  woods  to  reecho  with  the 
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THE    KING    ORDERS    HIS    COURTIERS    TO    ATTEND    THE    HUNT. 


M  in  ml,  and  his  hoarse  voice,  together  with  the  shrill  treble 
<>f  tin-  rabbit  and  the  deep  bass  of  the  cow,  filled  the  air 
with  the  following1  words,  which  every  one  of  the  listen- 
ers distinctly  heard  as  if  spoken  in  his  ear: 

I  :      cow,  the  rabbit,  and  the  old  kangaroo 

I'i'iiie  marching  down  the  hill; 
They  say  that  the  Queen  to  the  King  has  been  true, 

And  has  vanished  against  her  will  : 
But  where  she  is  gone  to  nobody  knew 
But  the  cow  and  the  rabbit  and  the  old  kangaroo !" 

As  this  strange  procession  drew  quite  close  to  the  King, 
the  three  animals  came  to  a  stop,  and  once  more  sang  the 
same  words  to  the  same  curious  tune  to  which  they  had 
been  singing  it  since  they  came  into  view. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  royal  bosom  was  agi- 
tated by  the  most  conflicting  feelings.  Joy  that  he  had 
olx-yed  the  uncontrollable  impulse  which  had  led  him  to 
turn  his  horse  away  from  the  hunt;  hope  that  he  was  at 
length  about  to  hear  tidings  of  his  lost  Amabiha;  doubt 
and  fear  as  to  what  those  tidings  might  be— all  these  fed- 
ings  kept  the  King  silent  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then,  his 
deep  affection  for  his  Queen  overcoming  every  other  sen- 
sation, he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  the  accents  of  which  trem- 
bled with  the  emotion  of  his  heart, 

"  Oh,  cow,  rabbit,  and  kangaroo,  only  tell  me  how  to 
get  back  my  Queen,  and  the  names  of  all  three  of  you 
shall  be  blessed  by  me  and  mine  for  evermore!" 

To  these  words  the  animals  replied  in  a  manner  which 
the  King  hardly  expected.  The  kangaroo  gave  a  curious 
sound  between  a  bark  and  a  grunt,  the  rabbit  squeaked 
shrilly,  and  the  cow,  opening  her  mouth  widely,  gave  vent 
to  a  moo  which  sounded  loudly  over  hill  and  dale. 

As  these  sounds  told  the  King  nothing,  because  he  had 


never  been  properly  instructed  in  the  animal  language,  he 
was  about  to  say  something  more  on  his  own  account  and 
in  his  own  tongue,  when  the  three  creatures  before  him 
began  a  new  song  which  ran  after  the  following  fashion :: 

"  Take  up  the  rabbit,  and  ride  the  cow, 

And  follow  the  kangaroo, 

And  thus  shall  you  learn  the  '  where'  and  the  '  how,1 
And  what  you  have  got  to  do." 

[TO    BK    CONTINUED.] 


HANK  AT  WOOD'S  TRADE. 

•     BY  SOPHIE  SWETT. 


ir 


Hank  pricked  up  his  ears,  as  he  sat  swinging  his 
legs  from  a  hogshead  just  outside  'Nezer  Coffin's  store. 

It  was  Phile  Doane,  from  Fleetwell,  who  had  called  to 
him.  He  was  eighteen  years  old,  and  some  people  said 
he  was  "too  smart";  but  Hank  "  guessed  he  couldn't  get 
the  better  of  him." 

Hank  was  born  with  a  trading  bump.  It  was  a  family 
tradition  that  when  he  was  teething  he  insisted  upon  ex- 
changing his  rubber  rattle  with  a  baby  visitor,  and  the 
first  time  he  went  to  school  he  "swapped'  his  primer  for 
a  jew's-harp. 

His  brother 'Lisha  was  owner  and  captain  of  the  Polly 
Baker.  She  was  only  a  little  pink-sterued  schooner,  but 
she  had  weathered  fierce  northeasters  off  the  Banks  many 
a  time.  Sometimes  she  came  home  with  a  full  fare.  that, 
meant  plenty  and  good  cheer  all  winter,  and  sometimes 
she  hadn't  "wet  her  salt,"  and  then  they  often  went  to- 
bed  hungry. 
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"Want  to  trade  for  that  cranberry  patch  of  our'n 
down  by  the  old  mill  ?"  said  Phile,  sitting  sociably  down 
on  the  other  end  of  the  hogshead. 

Did  he  want  to  trade  ?  Why,  cranberries,  rightly  man- 
ao-ed.  were  a  sure  thing!  His  heart  gave  a  great  leap. 

"  But  I  hain't  got  anything  to  trade  with,"  he  said. 

"You've  got  Nep,  V  we're  wautin1  a  boss,"  said  Phile. 

Nep!  Of  course  Nep  belonged  to  him.  'Lisha  and 
H;mk  were  half  brothers.  'Lisha's  father  had  left  him 
the  Polly  Baker  for  an  inheritance,  and  Hank's  father 
had  left  him  a  sturdy  colt,  born  on  the  Cape,  and  taking 
MS  kindly  to  sand  as  a  camel. 

N.-p  was  called  the  mate  of  the  Polly  Baker.  Just  as 
soon  as  the  Polly  was  to  be  seen  at  her  moorings  Hank 
harnessed  Nep,  and  by  the  time  'Lisha  had  come  ashore  in 
the  Polly's  sharp-keeled  tender  Nep  was  ready  to  draw  it 
over  the  long  tide- washed  stretch  of  sand  and  beach-grass 
between  the  shore  and  the  fish-houses. 

"Cranberries  is  worth  ten  dollars  a  barrel  up  to  Bos- 
ton, V  that  patch  will  yield  fifty  barrels,"  said  Phile. 
••  \Vc  wouldn't  sell  it  for  nothin'  you  could  name,  only 
beiii'  it's  too  fur  from  home  for  us  to  take  care  of.  You'd 
only  have  to  hire  a  few  pickers,  and  there'd  be  your  five 
hundred  dollars  as  clean  as  a  whistle." 

It  was  a  dazzling  prospect.  It  would  be  showing  some 
people  what  a  boy  could  do.  Hepsy,  'Lisha's  wife,  didn't 
think  much  of  boys. 

"  But  we  couldn't  do  without  Nep,''  he  said. 

"  'Lisha  will  go  clear  off  to  the  Banks,  fish  is  so  scarce, 
V  he  won't  be  home  before  Thanksgiving  or  mebbe  Christ- 
mas, 'n'  a  boss  ain't  much  use  in  the  winter,  V  his  keep  is 
dear.  And  you  could  buy  him  back  in  the  spring." 

Hank  said  he  would  go  and  look  at  the  cranberry 
patch,  about  a  mile  away.  It  was  flooded — cranberries 
have  to  be  occasionally  to  keep  them  sound  and  flourish- 
ing— and  it  was  not  easy  to  tell  what  condition  they  were 
in,  but  those  that  Hank  picked  were  sound,  although  not 
very  large,  and  they  were  turning  red. 

"  'Most  ripe.  It's  the  early  cranberries  that  fetches  the 
money, "said  Phile. 

"  I'll  trade,"  said  Hank. 

He  had  to  swallow  a  great  lump  in  his  throat  as  Phile 
led  Nep  off,  and  although  Hepsy  took  it  for  granted  that 
Phile  had  hired  Nep,  he  had  to  tell  her  something  so  like 
a  falsehood  that  it  left  a  very  bad  taste  in  his  mouth. 

"What  is  Phile  Doane  over  here  for?"  said  Hank's 
friend  Hi  Nickerson,  down  by  the  fish-flakes  that  night. 
Hank  was  almost  bursting  with  his  secret,  but  he  didn't 
wish  to  tell  it  before  little  Enoch,  Hi's  brother. 

Little  Enoch  was  considered  wise,  but  it  was  Hank's 
opinion  that  he  was  rather  dull.  He  didn't  care  for  trad- 
ing, and  he  didn't  want  to  go  in  search  of  Captain  Kidd's 
treasures,  as  Hi  intended  to  do.  But  he  was  always  ''look- 
ing into  things."  He  knew  what  caused  the  tides,  and 
what  heat  and  cold  were,  and  just  what  kinds  of  wind  and 
weather  were  likely  to  prevail. 

"Phile  didn't  come  any  too  soon,"  said  little  Enoch, 
wisely.  "  Worms  have  got  into  his  cranberry  patch." 

Hank  had  to  endure  his  great  anxiety  that  night.  Just 
as  soon  as  it  was  light  he  and  Hi  wrent  down  to  the  cran- 
berry patch.  Little  Enoch  was  right,  as  little  Enoch  was 
apt  to  be.  The  worms  had  begun  their  ravages  at  one 
end  of  the  patch,  and  Phile  had  taken  him  to  the  other 
end.  But  about  half  the  cranberries  were  still  sound,  and 
they  worked  hard  to  prevent  the  worms  from  doing  any 
further  damage. 

"  In  a  week,  now,  you  can  begin  to  pick,"  said  Hi. 

Captain  Howes,  of  the  sloop  Betsey,  was  engaged  to 
take  the  first  cargo  to  Boston. 

Hepsy  went  down  to  Provincetown  to  visit  her  step- 
mother, and  insisted  upon  taking  Hank  with  her.  He 
didn't  like  to  leave  the  cranberries, but  Hi  promised  to  look 
after  them. 


The  weather  had  been  unusually  warm  for  September, 
but  Hank  awoke  in  the  night  in  Provincetown  shivering, 
and  wishing  he  had  another  blanket.  He  shivered  still 
more  when  he  remembered  the  cranberries.  The  very 
thought  of  a  frost  strikes  terror  to  the  heart  of  a  cranber- 
ry grower. 

It  was  cold  the  next  morning,but  Hepsy  would  not  hur- 
ry home;  and  when  they  did  get  started. how  slow  the  stage 
horses  were!  And  four  miles  from  home  the  stage  broke 
down.  It  was  teu  o'clock  when  they  reached  home. 

Hank  had  to  pretend  to  go  to  bed,  but  he  stole  softly 
down-stairs  again  and  out  of  the  house.  Flooding  would 
prevent  the  frost  from  striking  the  cranberries.  If  he 
could  only  reach  the  floodgates  before  it  was  too  late! 
How  he  ran  !  It  was  almost  as  light  as  day.  But  moon- 
light is  treacherous;  it  makes  a  ditch  look  like  smooth 
ground.  Hank  felt  a  great  shock,  and  the  stars  seemed 
swooping  down  from  the  sky  and  dancing  before  his  eyes. 
He  tried  to  rise,  but  a  sharp  pain  in  his  ankle  made  him 
sink  down  again. 

It  seemed  hours,  but  it  was  only  a  few  minutes,  before 
he  heard  the  tramping  of  a  horse's  hoofs  on  the  road. 

"  Help!  help!"  he  cried. 

The  horse  was  stopped  suddenly.  Its  rider  was  their 
neighbor  Lysander  Fearing,  going  to  Fleetwell  after  Dr. 
Johnson,  because  little  Abby  Ann  had  the  diphtheria  and 
seemed  to  be  choking  to  death.  The  good  man  hastily 
drew  Hank  out  of  the  ditch,  and  set  him  on  his  horse, 
and  mounted  in  front  of  him. 

The  doctor  was  soon  aroused,  and  had  his  horse  har- 
nessed, and  proposed  to  take  Hank  home  in  his  carriage. 

"You  have  a  good  horse,"  said  Hank,  tremulously,  as 
the  doctor's  steed  settled  into  a  swift  trot  as  familiar  to 
Hank  as  the  whinny  he  had  uttered  at  the  sound  of  Hank's 
voice. 

"Yes;  bought  him  of  Phile  Doane.  Paid  a  good  price 
for  him— you're  apt  to  pay  a  good  price  for  what  you  buy 
of  Phile  Doane — but  I  wouldn't  sell  him  for  half  as  much 
again,"  said  the  doctor. 

A  good  price  and  half  as  much  again,  and  the  cranber- 
ries frost-bitten  !  Oh  Nep ! 

What  a  dark  world  it  was!  and  the  most  miserable  boy 
in  it  was  Hank  Atwood.  Even  the  scolding  and  the  hot 
herb- tea  that  Hepsy  administered  when  he  got  home 
didn't  seem  to  make  things  much  worse. 

But  a  boy  can  sleep  if  the  world  is  dark,  and  Hank  was 
awakened  by  Hi  Nickersoii's  voice  at  his  bedside  late  the 
next  morning. 

"  Lucky  you  flooded  the  cranberries!"  said  Hi.  "  Lots 
of  'em  are  frost-bitten  all  round.  Our'n  are  as  fair  and 
harnsome!" 

Hank  would  have  thought  he  had  been  dreaming,  but 
for  a  twinge  in  his  ankle. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  then,"  said  Hi,  after  Hank  had  told 
all  he  knew  about  it,  "it  was  little  Enoch.  I'll  fetch 
him,  and  we'll  ask  him." 

Little  Enoch  admitted  that  he  had  opened  the  flood- 
gates. He  knew  when  there  was  likely  to  be  a  frost;  he 
had  learned  by  "looking  into  things.'' 

"  Hi,  we'll  make  him  a  partner,"  said  Hank,  huskily. 

The  injury  to  Hank's  ankle  proved  to  be  only  a  strain, 
and  he  was  able  to  help  pick  the  last  of  the  ten  barrels  of 
cranberries  that  went  up  to  Boston  on  the  sloop  Betsey. 
It  seemed  a  long  while  to  wait  for  the  captain's  report. 

"  Pootty  poor  market  for  cranberries,"  he  said.  "  But 
I  managed  to  average  six  dollars  a  barrel  for  "em." 

Hank  counted  the  money  with  a  sinking  heart. 

"I  went  over  to  Fleetwell  the  other  day,"  said  little 
Enoch.  "I  told  Dr.  Johnson  how  it  was,  and  he  agreed 
to  let  you  have  Nep  for  just  what  he  gave  Phile  for  him. 
And  you've  got  enough  money  all  but  five  dollars." 

"  I've  got  a  dollar  besides,"  said  Hank,  "but  that's  all." 
"I've  got  three  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  that  I 
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was  saving  to  buy  some  natural  history  books.  I  will 
lend  you  that." 

"Joe  Phillips  offered  me  a  quarter  for  my  Cap'n  Kidd 
book,  and  I'm  kind  of  tired  of  it  anyway.  That  '11  just 
make  up  the  five  dollars,''  said  Hi. 

"  But  you  won't  have  anything  for  your  share,"  said 
Hank. 

"I  had  the  reg'lar  pickers'  wages,  and  I've  got  the 
experience— little  Enoch  says  that  is  wuth  consid'able— 
and  I  don't  see's  you're  got  any  more." 

"  I'll  pay  the  borrowed  money  anyway,  but  I'll  work  for 
it.  I  won't  make  another  trade  without  asking  'Lisha — 
not  till  I'm  twenty-one,"  said  Hank,  firmly. 

They  all  three  went  that  day  and  brought  Nep  home  in 
triumph.  He  had  grown  fat  and  sleek,  and  his  fare  had 
been  luxurious. 

The  very  day  after  Nep's  return,  as  Hank  sat  on  the 
doorstep  whittling,  he  heard  the  sound  of  'Lisha's  horn, 
and  there  was  the  Polly  Baker  and  the  half-dozen  other 
boats  that  had  gone  out  with  her.  Hank  harnessed  Nep 
in  a  trice,  and  was  down  at  the  shore  when  'Lisha  came 
off  in  the  tender,  looking,  as  'Lisha  always  did,  as  if  he 
had  only  been  off  for  a  day's  trip,  with  a  basket  of  freshly 
caught  cod  in  the  boat,  and  a  big  one  in  his  hand  of  which 
Hepsy  would  shortly  make  a  fry  for  supper. 

"You've  taken  good  care  of  Nep  anyhow,"  said  'Lisha. 
"He  'ain't  been  livin'  on  marsh  hay  and  herrin'  bones." 

And  Hank  knew  that  he  was  a  great  deal  happier  than  he 
deserved  to  be. 

MR.  THOMPSON  AND  THE  JUNE-BUG. 

BY  ALLAN  FORMAN. 

BUZZ,  buzz — bump !  buzz,  buzz-z-z — bump !" 
"Shoo!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Thompson,  drowsily. 

Buzz,  buzz — 

"Get  out!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Thompson,  wildly  waving 
his  newspaper.  It  seemed  to  have  the  desired  effect,  for 
the  buzzing  grew  more  and  more  indistinct,  and  as  Mr. 
Thompson  sank  contentedly  back  into  his  easy-chair  it 
seemed  to  have  ceased  altogether.  It  was  just  the  dusk 
of  a  summer's  day,  and  after  having  eaten  a  good  dinner 
and  read  his  evening  paper,  Mr.  Thompson  was  sitting  be- 
side the  open  window  in  the  twilight,  and  meditating — at 
least  that  is  what  Mr.  Thompson  called  it.  The  young 
man  who  had  the  next  room  said  that  that  was  the  fun- 
niest way  to  pronounce  s-n-o-r-i-n-g  that  he  had  ever 
heard.  But  then  the  young  man  in  the  next  room  was  al- 
ways poking  fun  at  Mr.  Thompson,  and  as  he  did  not 
meditate  nearly  so  much  as  he  ought  to  himself,  it  was  not 
to  be  supposed  that  he  knew  much  about  it.  At  any  rate, 
Mr.  Thompson  said  that  he  was  meditating,  and  though  he 
did  breathe  regularly  with  a  strange  humming  noise,  he 
surely  ought  to  know  whether  he  was  asleep  or  not,  and 
on  this  particular  evening  he  assures  me  that  he  was  wide 
awake,  but  in  deep  thought.  He  sank  back  contentedly 
into  his  chair,  and  was  just  beginning  to  meditate  softly 
when  the  buzzing  began  again. 

Buzz,  buzz — bump!  bump — buzz! 

Mr.  Thompson  paid  no  attention  to  it  until,  with  a  vi- 
cious bump,  the  buzzer  thumped  against  his  forehead, 
nearly  knocking  off  his  spectacles,  and  fell  into  his  lap. 

"Shoo!"  murmured  Mr.  Thompson. 

"Shoo  yourself!"  buzzed  the  intruder.  "Why  don't 
you  keep  your  head  out  of  the  way." 

"Why  don't  you  look  where  you  are  going?"  respond- 
ed Mr.  Thompson,  indignantly. 

They  sat  and  stared  at  each  other  for  a  wrhile  in  silence; 
finally  Mr.  Thompson  asked,  "  Who  are  you,  anyway  ?" 

"I'm  a  June-bug,  or  a  Dorr-beetle,  or  a  May-bug, 
whichever  you  choose  to  call  me,"  responded  the  beetle. 

Mr.  Thompson  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  began  to 
meditate.  As  he  drew  a  long  breath  through  his  nose  the 


June-bug  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  satisfaction,  "There, 
that  is  the  first  sensible  word  I  have  heard  you  say  this 
evening." 

"I  was  only  meditating,"  remarked  Mr.  Thompson, 
mildly. 

"Of  course  you  were,"  said  the  June-bug,  triumphant- 
ly. "  A  man  can't  make  a  sensible  remark  without  medi- 
tation." 

Mr.  Thompson  was  not  aware  of  having  spoken,  so  he 
hastened  to  chang-e  the  subject. 

"What  makes  you  bump  against  tilings  so  ?"  he  asked, 
rubbing  his  forehead  where  the  June-bug  had  struck  him. 

"  For  fun,"  answered  the  June-bug.  "You  don't  think 
it's  fun  ?  Just  try  it  and  see;"  and  before  Mr.  Thompson 
could  say  Jack  Robinson  he  found  himself  on  the  win- 
dow-sill beside  his  new-found  friend.  He  was  no  longer 
a  staid  and  respectable-looking  middle-aged  gentleman, 
but  he  realized  with  some  misgivings  that  he  was  a  very 
clumsy  and  common  looking  beetle.  He  was  a  dark 
chocolate  color  all  over,  and  he  could  feel  gauzy  wings 
under  his  hard  back.  He  unfolded  his  shell-like  back, 
and  stretching  his  wings,  he  flew  easily  over  to  the  window 
ledge.  He  crawled  along  this  with  some  feeling  of  de- 
light, and  looked  curiously  down  upon  the  piazza  beneath. 
There  were  seated  Miss  Angelina,  the  young  man  who 
boarded  in  the  house,  and  two  or  three  others. 

"  I  wonder  where  Mr.  Thompson  is  ?"  said  Miss  Ange- 
lina, in  a  pause  in  the  conversation. 

"Suppose  he's  up  in  his  room  snoozing,"  said  the  young 
man,  with  a  laugh. 

Mr.  Thompson  never  did  like  that  young  man ;  now  he 
positively  hated  him,  and  in  his  excitement  he  tumbled 
off  the  window  ledge  before  he  could  think  to  spread  his 
wings.  Down,  down,  he  went,  until  he  struck  fair  and 
square  on  top  of  the  young  man's  bare  head.  He  jump- 
ed up  with  a  yell,  and  muttered  something  about  "  those 
pestiferous  June-bugs,"  while  Mr.  Thompson  recovered 
himself,  and  flew  away  contented  and  happy. 

But  no  sooner  did  he  begin  to  fly  than  he  experienced 
a  wild  desire  to  bump  against  things;  the  intoxicating 
pleasure  of  the  buzz,  buzz — bump!  was  apparent  to  him 
now.  He  was  joined  by  his  new  friend,  and  together  they 
managed  to  make  things  pretty  lively  for  the  occupants 
of  the  piazza.  Mr.  Thompson  refrained  from  bumping 
against  Miss  Angelina  many  times,  though  he  could  not 
resist  the  opportunity  of  snatching  a  kiss  or  two  as  he 
passed.  Miss  Angelina  announced  her  intention  of  go- 
ing into  the  house. 

"The  place  seems  full  of  June-bugs,"  she  said.  "  One 
of  them  has  been  buzzing  around  me  all  the  evening." 

"  Worse  than  old  Thompson !"  growled  the  young  man 
under  his  breath,  for  which  impolite  remark  Mr.  Thomp- 
son butted  full  tilt  against  the  end  of  his  nose. 

After  the  people  had  gone  into  the  house,  all  the  excite- 
ment of  staying  around  the  piazza  vanished  with  them, 
and  Mr.  Thompson  suddenly  discovered  that  he  was  tired. 
He  accordingly  flew  up  to  his  open  window  and  settled  com- 
fortably on  the  window-sill,  his  companion  following  him. 

"How  old  are  you?"  Mr.  Thompson  asked,  abruptly, 
after  he  had  rested  for  a  moment. 

"  Do  you  mean  as  a  bug,  or  in  all  ?"  inquired  the  June- 
bug,  good-naturedly. 

"In  all,"  said  Mr.  Thompson. 

"Three  years,"  replied  the  June-bug.  "Three  years  is 
the  limit  of  life  in  a  June-bug — two  years  as  a  grub,  and 
one  summer  as  a  bug."  The  June-bug  drew  a  deep  sigh. 

Mr.  Thompson  felt  sorry  for  him.  "Tell  me  about  it. 
I  thought  that — that —  Mr.  Thompson  hesitated. 

"  — That  insects  only  lived  one  season,"  said  the  bug,  fin- 
ishing the  sentence.  "That  is  generally  true,  but  with  us 
it  is  different.  Three  years  ago  this  coming  fall  my  mother 
dug  a  deep  hole  in  the  ground  and  laid  a  number  of  small 
yellow  eggs  in  it.  In  the  spring  these  eggs  hatched  out 
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into  large  white  grubs.  You  have  seen  them  in  freshly 
ploughed  ground.  We  lived  all  summer  under  the  earth, 
burrowing  blindly — for  we  had  no  eyes — eating  the  soft 
roots  of  grass,  small  shrubs,  potatoes,  or  whatever  we  hap- 
pened to  come  into  contact  with.  We  grew  large  ami  fat, 
and  in  the  fall,  when  the  frosts  came,  we  curled  up  where 
we  had  burrowed  deep  down  in  the  earth  and  slept  during 
the  long  winter.  The  next  summer  we  spent  in  the  same 
way,  growing  larger  and  stronger  and  fatter  each  week. 
That  fall  something  told  us  to  burrow  deep  and  hollow 
out  quite  a  large  nest  before  we  went  to  sleep.  This  nest 
answered  for  what  you  men  call  a  chrysalis.  During  the 
winter  the  change  went  on,  how  I  hardly  know,  and  in 
the  spring  I  found  myself  as  I  am  now,  only  my  shell  was 
quite  soft,  and  I  was  very  weak.  I  burrowed  laboriously 
to  the  surface,  and  found  myself  free.  In  a  few  hours  my 
wings  had  hardened,  and  since  then  I  have  been  Hying 
around,  enjoying  my  short  life  as  best  I  may." 

There  was  such  a  tinge  of  sadness  in  the  June -bug's 
voice  that  Mr.  Thompson  frit  MUTV  for  him.  and  he  said, 
"At  least  you  have  little  to  fear  while  you  do  live." 
"No;  my  hard  shell  protects  me.     The  birds  and  ani- 
mals can't  eat  me   now.  though  as  a  grub   all  the   birds 
sought  me  as  a  great  delicacy.      But  now  men  are  afraid 
of  me,  though  I  cannot,  possibly  harm  them.      I  can  nei- 
ther sting  nor  bite.      All  I  can  do  is  to  bump."      And  Mr. 
Thompson   thought   he    could   detect   something    like    a 


chuckle  under  the  June-bug's  horny  cover,  as  if  at  the 
recollection  of  some  especially  mischievous  bumping  ad- 
venture. But  he  saddened  again  immediately,  and  added : 
"  Men  try  to  kill  me  whenever  they  can,  but  so  far  I  have 
managed  to  make  my  escape.  Here  comes  a  man  now." 

' '  What  on  earth  are  you  doing,  Thompson  ?  You'll  be 
out  of  that  window !"  exclaimed  a  familiar  voice ;  and  Mr. 
Thompson  found  himself  grasped  by  the  young  man  who 
boarded  in  the  house,  and  forced  down  into  his  chair. 

"Been  asleep,  eh?"  rattled  on  the  young  man.  "Did 
you  ever  see  so  many  June-bugs  ?  The  air  is  full  of  'em." 

"So  you  came  in  here  to  kill  me  ?" growled  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, ungraciously. 

The  young  man  started  back  in  surprise.  "I  came  in 
just  in  time  to  save  you  from  falling  out  of  the  window," 
he  said ;  and  adding  under  his  breath,  "The  man  is  clean 
daft,"  he  backed  out  of  the  room. 

The  next  morning  the  young  man  told  how  he  had  en- 
tered the  room  and  found  Mr.  Thompson  balanced  in  a 
most  dangerous  position  on  the  window-sill,  and  of  his 
subsequent  strange  remark.  Mr.  Thompson  was  obliged 
to  make  some  explanation  in  self-defence,  and  that  is  how 
the  story  got  around.  Nobody  believed  it  except  Miss 
Angelina.  For  my  own  part,  I  looked  in  a  big  book  of 
natural  history,  and  found  that  all  that  the  June-bug  had 
told  Mr.  Thompson  was  strictly  true.  So  I  never  dared 
to  tell  Mr.  Thompson  that  I  did  not  believe  his  story. 
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How  they  laughed  1  how  they  laughed  ! 

Podji  Monkey  and  his  friend  LaugmnK  Jack, 
When  they  saw  Madam  Marian  o'Possum 

Walking  out  with  her  babea  mi  her  back. 
But  the  (rood  little  mother  didn't  care; 

She  said,  "  I  can't  afford  a  baby  carriage, 
And.  we  must  have  the  sun  and  the  air." 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

fPIlE  "Three  Little  T.'s"  have  been  favorite 
-1  contributors  to  the  Post-office  Box,  and  I 
have  always  been  very  much  pleased  to  hear 
from  them.  I  wondered  how  they  were  faring 
when  I  read  of  the  great  calamity  which  had 
visited  beautiful  Charleston,  the  city  which  I 
last  saw  on  a  bright  New-Year's  Day,  when  I 
walked  along  the  Battery,  looking  at  the  silvery 
waves  of  the  bay,  and  wore  at  my  belt  roses  and 
hyacinths  gathered  from  a  lovely  out-of-doors 
garden  in  midwinter. 

These  girls  have  written  a  very  graphic  de- 
scription of  the  earthquake.  I  think  they  have 
behaved  with  real  presence  of  mind,  and  with 
them  I  hope  that  the  worst  is  over,  and  that  no 
other  eerthquakre  may  ever  shake  their  city. 

CHARLESTON,  September  6,  1886. 

DEAH  POSTMISTRESS,— We  have  had  a  dreadful 
earthquake  here,  ami  we  don't  know  whether  it 
is  over  yet,  because  we  have  had  many  shocks 
since.  At  ten  o'clock  Tuesday  night  Carrie  and 
I  were  fast  asleep ;  but  all  of  a  sudden  we  felt 
ourselves  torn  from  the  bed  by  our  aunt,  who. 
fortunately,  was  in  the  room.  At  first  we  were 
half  dazed  by  the  rocking  of  the  house,  shrieks 
of  the  people  in  the  streets,  and  the  falling  of 
our  walls,  chimneys,  ceilings,  and  furniture. 
The  wall  behind  our  bed  fell,  and  only  the  very 
high  head-board  of  the  bed  saved  us.  The  gas 
went  out.  and  we  were  left  in  total  darkness. 

Uncle  L.  was  on  the  first  floor,  and  called  out 
to  ask  how  we  were  upstairs.  Aunt  K.  called  to 
him  to  oome  up.  He  cried  out  "  I  can't,"  be- 
cause he  could  not  find  the  staircase  in  the  dark- 
ness and  the  confusion  that  was  all  around  him  : 
but  in  a  second  or  so  he  was  upstairs,  and  staid 
with  us  while  Aunt  K.  and  Cousin  J.  ran  to  take 
care  of  grandma.  At  last  we  were  all  together 
in  Aunt  K.'s  room,  but  a  shock  came  that  made 
Uncle  L.  resolve  to  take  us  out  of  the  house. 
From  our  street  door  we  could  see  fires  burning 
all  over  the  city,  and  two  very  near  us.  We  went 
to  Legare  Street,  where  our  neighbors  were  col- 
lected"! Westaid  out  there  until  nearly  morning, 
and  then  came  home,  finding  that  the  injuries  to 
our  house  were  not  nearly  so  bad  as  many  oth- 
ers had  sustained. 

During  the  next  day  we  had  many  shocks,  but 
none  so  bad  as  the  first.  Wednesday  night  we 
spent  in  the  large  yard  of  one  of  our  neighbors, 
where  we  had  a  tent  made  of  sheets  anil  shawl-. 
A  lounge  and  some  mattresses  were  put  inside, 
and  there  we  spent  the  night  trying  to  sleep. 
About  midnight  we  all  dozed  off.  'but  onl<-  tor  a 
minute,  because  an  awful  shock  occurred  that 
made  the  very  mattresses  shake  under  us 

Next  day  we  had  many  shocks,  which  created 
such  alarm  among  the  people  that  many  of  t  hem 
left  the  city.  That  night,  which  via-  Thursday, 
no  heavy  shock  occurred,  so  we  thought  it  all 
might  be  over;  but  we  were  mistaken,  tor  Friday 
night  there  was  one  which  was  nearly  as  had  as 
the  first.  It  was  so  cold  that  night  that  we  were 
obliged  to  spend  the  night  in  a  stable. 

Saturday  evening  we  had  two  slight  shocks 
but  did  not  go  out.    After  sitting  up  awh 
lay  down  on  mattresses  on  the  first  floor,  ami 
now  we  have  settled  ourselves  for  the  present  in 


the  lowest  story  of  the  house,  and  although 
about  eleven  o'clock  last  night  there  was  a 
strong  quake,  we  kept  still,  and  hope  to  be  able 
to  keep  under  shelter,  as  the  exposure  at  night 
was  making  some  of  us  ill. 

The  next  house  to  us  was  split  from  top  to 
bottom,  so  it  will  have  to  be  taken  down,  and 
several  others  near  us  are  alniost  torn  to  pieces. 
Ours  stood  better,  because  it  was  of  wood  and 
very  broad,  though  quite  tall.  The  Charleston 
College  is  completely  destroyed,  and  I  don't 
know  what  our  brother  Fred  will  do,  for  he  ex- 
pected to  go  there  next  month. 

\\  v  are  all  in  trouble  and  confusion,  but  are 
doing  the  best  we  can,  and  we  think  God  will 
take  care  of  us.  If  Charleston  exists  a  thousand 
years  longer,  I  hope  that  it  will  never  again  see 
such  a  calamity  as  it  has  seen  and  felt  in  the 
past  week. 

NOME  (one  of  the  "  Three  Little  T.'s"). 

CHARLESTON,  September  6, 18S6. 

I  want  to  tell  you  something  about  the  earth- 
quake too.  Grandmother  has  lived  eighty-six 
years,  and  she  says  it  was  the  most  terrible 
thing  she  ever  passed  through.  It  was  a  great 
deal  worse  than  the  cyclone. 

Light  sand  bubbled  up  in  our  yard  and  all 
about.  I  send  you  a  little  to  see;  it  is  different 
from  all  the  earth  around. 

We  have  been  sleeping  out-of-doors  at  night, 
and  we  could  hear  the  colored  people  singing 
and  praying  all  night.  It  was  strange  to  lie 
down  in  the  open  air  just  under  the  sky.  The 
father  of  one  of  our  little  friends,  who  was  with 
us.  is  a  clergyman,  and  he  prayed  for  us  in  the 
middle  of  the  night. 

We  do  not  undress  now  to  go  to  bed.  We 
keep  on  our  clothes,  shoes,  and  all,  day  and 
night.  We  have  no  chimneys  either  on  the 
house  or  the  kitchen,  and  we  are  trying  to  have 
the  holes  stopped  up  so  the  rain  can't  pour 
down  on  us. 

We  have  shocks  all  the  time,  and  we  don't 
know  when  it  will  be  over.  We  were  frightened 
at  first,  but  now  we  are  so  used  to  it  we  don't 
make  a  fuss. 

We  are  going  to  try  to  sleep  in  the  house,  on 
the  first  floor  now,  and  if  the  ceiling  begins  to 
fall  we  will  creep  under  the  dining-table.  Our 
pretty  room,  where  Nonie  and  I  slept,  is  all  torn 
to  pieces,  but  we  are  thankful  our  lives  were 
spared.  It  was  awful  to  have  to  run  out  into 
the  street,  full  of  bricks,  that  night,  and  the  fires 
burning.  We  were  more  comfortable  in  the 
tent  than  in  the  stable,  and  I  took  a  bad  cold. 

We  were  glad  Fred  was  in  the  mountains,  and 
out  of  danger  ;  he  is  our  only  dear  little  bro- 
ther. I  say  lilflf,  but  he  is  older  than  we  are. 

CAKKIE  (another  of  the  "  Three  Little  T.'s"). 


SKNKCA,  KANSAS. 

On  the  evening  of  August  31.  my  daughter 
Blanche,  ten  and  a  half  years  old,  fell  into  a  well, 
in  attempting  to  draw  some  water.  She  lost  her 
footing  in  leaning  over  the  curbing.  The  well  is 
the  old-fashioned  kind,  having  a  rope,  pulley, 
and  two  buckets,  and  is  fifty-two  feet  deep  and 
three  feet  in  diameter,  wit'h  about  two  and  a 
half  feet  of  water  in  it.  She  started  in  head 
first,  but  thinks  she  turned  clear  over  in  her  de- 
scent. After  striking  the  bottom  she  stood  on 
her  feet  until  assistance  came,  and  a  bucket  was 
sent  down  to  her.  into  which  she  climbed,  and 
clinging  to  the  rope,  she  was  drawn  out  with  no 
harm  to  her  person  other  than  a  few  scratches 
and  bruises  and  a  small  cut  on  the  head.  While 
in  the  well  she  cried  out  to  her  aunt,  who  was 
waiting  at  the  top  for  assistance  to  come,  she 
was  afraid  she  would  never  see  her  papa  or 
mamma  any  more.  As  Blanche  is  a  constant 
reader  and  a  great  admirer  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE,  I  thought  your  army  of  little  readers 
would  be  glad  to  learn  of  her  narrow  escape 
from  death.  It  is  regarded  here  as  simply  won- 
derful, but  we  believe  our  Heavenly  Father  kept 
her.  without  whose  knowledge  not  a  sparrow 
falleth.  Yours  truly.  J.  H.  JOHNSTON. 

I  am  sure  that  every  reader,  young  and  old,  of 
the  I'ust-office  Box  will  join  iu  congratulating 
little  Blanche  on  the  marvellous  escape  of  which 
her  father  tells  us. 


HEALTH  HOME,  NKW  YORK  CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY, 
WEST  CONEY  ISLAND,  NEW  YOEK. 

DEAR  CHILDREN, — I  wish  those  of  you  who  pre- 
serve your  numbers  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
would  look  them  over  and  find  No.  25  of  Volume 
V.  (August  10,  1SH4).  and  read  again  Mrs.  gang- 
ster's article  on  the  "  Health  Home."  It  occurred 
to  me,  as  I  came  across  the  paper  the  other  day. 
that  perhaps  some  of  the  dear  children  who  take 
so  much  interest  in  other  little  ones  less  for- 
tunate than  themselves,  would  like  to  help  the 
poor  little  babies  who  go  to  the  Home.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  do  7iot  know  anything  of 
tin;  Health  Home,  I  would  say  it  is  for  the  use  of 
New  York  mothers  (too  poor  to  pay  board)  who 
have  sick  children  under  five  years  of  age.  Each 
mother  remains  one  week,  or  longer  if  necessary. 
The  Home  is  situated  at  West  Coney  Island,  and 
can  be  reached  by  Coney  Island  Point  Railroad, 
from  Culver's,  Sea-Beach,  or  Brooklyn,  Bath,  and 


West  End  Railroad  depots.  The  train  stops  at 
the  Home,  and  visitors  are  welcome  at  all  times. 
This  week  there  were  at  the  Home  about  sev- 
enty mothers  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  chil- 
dren. Some  of  the  babies  are  very  ill,  so  that 
five  trained  nurses  are  kept  busy  all  day  and  two 
others  at  night.  Some  good  strong  "baby  car- 
riages, little  chairs,  cradles,  rocking-horses,  ham- 
mocks,etc. .are  specially  needed,  and  we  thought 
we  might  get  the  children  to  hunt  some  out  from 
the  garret  or  cellar  and  get  papa  or  mamma  to 
send  them  ;  they  could  go  by  express  direct,  or 
by  the  Sea-Beach  boat  as  freight.  If  a  card  or 
note  is  sent  containing  the  name  of  the  donor, 
it  will  be  noted  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  i  'hil- 
dren's  Aid  Society,  and  if  desired,  also  in  the  Post- 
office  Box  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

A  FRIEND  OF  THE  BABIES. 


FLINT,  MICHIGAN. 

Some  of  the  children  who  read  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  are  trying  to  find  long  words.  Mamma 
told  me  one  which  is  quite  long,  it  is  honorijicu- 
bunitud'unitatifyusmie.  1  don't  know  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  and  I  don't  think  it  has  any.  I  like 
the  Post-office  Box  very  much,  and  the  paper  too. 
Among  the  stories  I  like  best  are  "Silent  Pete, 
or  the  Stowaways,"  "  Rolf  House,"  "Nan,"  "Jo's 
Opportunity,"  and  "False  Witness."  Last  year 
we  went  out  to  Long  Lake  to  camp ;  we  staid  a 
week,  and  had  a  very  pleasant  time,  and  1  learn- 
ed how  to  row  a  little.  My  brother  Frank  is  six 
years  old,  and  he  learned  how  to  row  ;  it  was 
funny  to  see  him,  he  used  his  oars  so  nicely. 
This  summer  we  went  and  spent  the  day,  and 
had  a  very  nice  time.  This  lake  is  about  twelve 
miles  from  here,  and  is  a  very  pleasant  place.  I 
have  no  pets  except  a  dog,  that  is  nine  years  old. 
I  did  have  a  cat,  but  it  died,  and  a  bird  that  flew 
away,  and  one  that  died.  RETTA  L. 


DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  thought  you  would  like 
to  hear  about  our  first  experience  in  house-keep- 
ing. We  are  two  little  girls,  aged  twelve  and 
thirteen  years,  and  live  a  short  distance  from 
each  other.  Our  names  are  Lottie  and  Edith. 
One  day  Lottie's  mother  went  to  the  city.  As 
their  servant  had  left,  Lottie  was  left  alone  with 
her  grandmother,  who  is  not  very  well.  Lottie 
invited  me  to  spend  the  day  with  her,  to  keep 
her  company.  After  making  some  candy,  we 
thought  it  time  to  get  lunch.  We  set  the  table 
in  the  kitchen,  to  make  less  trouble,  and  pre- 
pared chops,  Saratoga  potatoes,  cocoa,  and  oth- 
er things.  When  all  was  ready,  we  called  Lot- 
tie's grandmother,  and  all  sat  down  to  lunch. 
When  we  were  half  through,  the  door-bell  rang, 
and  who  should  enter  but  Lottie's  aunt  and 
uncle  from  the  city  !  Of  course  they  had  not  had 
dinner,  and  as  they  were  rather  particular  com- 
pany, we  were  at  our  wits1  end  ;  but  something 
had  to  be  done.  So  we  put  on  a  brave  face,  and 
set  the  table  in  the  dining-room,  and  prepared 
scrambled  eggs,  fried  potatoes,  cocoa,  cut  cu- 
cumbers, and  other  things.  Not  letting  the  com- 
pany know  we  had  begun  our  lunch,  we  sat 
down  and  took  the  rest  of  our  meal  with  them. 
While  Lottie  was  putting  the  things  on  the  table 
I  went  after  some  ice-cream  for  dessert.  Lottie's 
uncle  and  aunt  praised  the  dinner  very  much, 
and  thought  everything  was  very  nice.  After 
dinner,  the  dishes  had  to  be  attended  to,  and 
there  were  a  great  many,  as  there  had  been  two 
tables  spread.  After  Lottie  had  washed,  and  I 
had  wiped  them  all,  we  were  very  glad  to  sit 
down  and  rest  awhile.  Lottie's  mother  was  sur- 
prised when  she  came  home  and  found  there  had 
been  company,  and  everything  passed  off  so  well, 
and  thought  that  we  were  very  smart  idrls. 

EDITH  M.  B. 

LONG  BRANCH,  New  JERSEY. 

I  am  spending  the  summer  here,  in  a  cottage  a 
short  distance  from  the  ocean.  I  have  four  dogs 
and  two  canary-birds.  The  dogs  I  call  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  and  Laddie  and  Lassie;  the  birds, 
Jack  and  Jill.  I  have  taken  this  paper  for  about 
six  years,  and  I  think  it  is  charming  in  every  way. 
I  would  like  to  belong  to  the  Little  House- keep- 
ers ;  may  I?  Are  you  fond  of  reading,  dear  Post- 
mistress? I  am;  and  I  have  a  library  of  over 
eighty  good  books.  I  am  an  only  child,  but  make 
a  companion  of  my  cousin,  who  has  the  same 
name  as  I,  only  her  middle  name  is  different. 
She  is  a  year  and  two  mouths  older  than  I  am. 
It  must  be  very  warm  in  the  city  for  you  all  sum- 
mer. I  shall  try  and  come  to  see  you  this  com- 
ing winter.  I  am  almost  fourteen.  Good-by, 
with  love,  FLORENCE  N.  K. 


BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND. 

We  have  been  taking  this  delightful  paper  for 
six  years.  I  read  a  great  deal,  and  my  favorite 
authors  are  Miss  Alcott.  Martha  Fin  ley.  and  Mrs. 
Lillie.  I  have  the  President's  and  Mrs.  Cleve- 
land's autographs.  I  am  very  anxious  for  Sep- 
tember to  come,  as  I  like  school  quite  well.  One 
of  your  many  readers,  FANNIE  R.  D. 


ACRA,  NEW  YORK. 

I  live  in  Key  West.  Florida,  but  mamma  was 
ill,  so  we  came  up  here.    I  have  a  little  brother 
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named  Will ;  lie  is  four  years  old.  We  have  very 
nice  times  playing  around  the  yard  here.  I  am 
thirteen  years  old,  and  I  will  be  fourteen  on  the 
30th  of  next  December.  I  have  taken  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  three  years,  and  papa  has 
again  renewed  my  subscription.  Papa  is  the 
Superintendent  of  the  International  Ocean  Tele- 
graph Company.  He  is  now  repairing  the  cable 
between  Key  West  and  Cuba.  We  gathered  some 
thistles  the  other  day,  and  now  that  they  are  dry, 
they  look  just  like  pompons.  They  are  very  pret- 
ty. '  Dear  Postmistress,  I  hope  I  will  see  this  let- 
ter in  print.  I  will  send  you  two  puzzles  with 
this  letter.  But  I  must  now  close,  as  I  will  be 
taking  up  too  much  of  your  time.  MAT  S.  H. 
Thank  you.  May,  for  letter  and  puzzles. 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

I  am  a  girl  twelve  years  old.  I  go  to  school, 
and  study  German,  spelling,  arithmetic,  reading, 
geography,  and  history.  I  have  taken  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  since  1883.  and  like  it  very  much. 
"  False  Witness"  is  my  favorite  story.  KINA  J. 


BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  nearly 
six  years,  but  have  never  written  to  you  before. 
I  have  quite  a  number  of  pets  :  I  have  two  birds, 
a  cardinal  and  a  robin  ;  the  cardinal  is  a  splendid 
singer,  and  has  beautiful  plumage:  the  robin  is 
cunning,  but  not  very  pretty.  We  have  two  cats, 
and  a  kitten  not  three  weeks  old.  The  kitten 
has  pretty  blue  eyes,  and  is  coal  black  with  a 
white  collar.  We  have  a  colt,  and  when  he  sees 
a  high  brick  or  lumber  pile  he  kicks  up  his  hind 
heels.  He  is  very  gentle.  My  favorite  authors 
are  Miss  Alcott  and  Mrs.  Lucy  C.  Lillie.  My  fa- 
vorite stories  are  "Rolf  House,"  "Jo's  Oppor- 
tunity." "Silent  Pete."  and  I  have  liked  "False 
Witness"  so  far.  I  enjoy  reading  the  Post-office 
Box.  I  like  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  better  than 
any  other  paper  I  have  ever  seen.  Can  you  tell 
me  nice  places  to  visit  in  New  York?  I  hope  to 
see  this  letter  in  print,  although  it  is  pretty  long. 
CLOVER  (age  thirteen). 

When  you  visit  New  York,  you  will,  of  course, 
call  on  the  Postmistress  and  see  the  great  estab- 
lishment where  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  is  pub- 
lished. There  are  so  many  other  interesting 
places  in  our  great  city  that  I  think  I  must  leave 
you  to  find  out  about  them  all  when  you  come 
here. 


EDGEWOOD  FARM,  INDEPENDENCE,  IOWA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  have  taken  this  valu- 
able paper  since  March  9,  1880,  and  I  think  it  is 
about  time  I  thanked  Messrs-  Harper  &  Brothers 
for  the  benefit  and  pleasure  derived  from  it.  We 
i  whi'-h  include*  grandparents,  papa  and  mamma, 
and  eight  children)  live  on  a  farm  called  Edge- 
wood,  of  two  hundred  and  forty  acres,  one  and  a 
half  miles  from  Independence.  We  children  all 
go  to  school  in  winter,  and  almost  all  of  us  in 
summer.  My  sister  and  I  both  go  to  the  same 
school,  and  study  the  same  branches — arithmetic, 
reading,  spelling,  word  analysis,  writing,  geogra- 
phy, grammar,  and  physiology  ;  we  have  finished 
history  and  the  civil  government  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  five  brothers,  Herbert,  Eddie, 
Willie,  Laurence,  and  Harry,  and  two  sisters, 
Marion  (or  Mamie)  and  Edith,  all  younger  than 
myself.  We  used  to  live  in  Illinois  until  two  ;m<i 
a  half  years  ago.  when  we  came  "out  West."  My 
sister  is  taking  lessons  on  our  organ.  We  both 
took  vocal  lessons  for  two  and  a  half  terms  last 
summer.  We  girls  bought  the  organ  with  money 
that  we  earned  ourselves — $75.  I  love  reading, 
and  my  favorite  serial  stories  in  HA BPER'S YOUNG 
PEOPLE  are  "Nan,"  "Rolf  House,"  "Who  was 
Paul  Grayson?"  "Jo's  Opportunity,"  "False  Wit- 
ness," and  "  Wakulla."  My  favorite  authors  and 
authoresses  are  Mrs.  Lucy  C.  Lillie.  Rev.  E.  P.  Roe, 
Thomas  Hughes,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe,  Martha  Fin- 
ley,  and  Anna  Warner.  MATTIE  C. 

Will  some  one  send  Mattie  a  receipt  for  angel- 
•cake? 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK. 

I  am  lust  learning  to  swim,  and  practise  every 
day.  I  like  it  very  much,  but  not.  when  the  water 
is  cold.  I  wonder  if  every  one  likes  it?  I  have 
a  little  cat  named  Minnie,  and  I  like  her  very 
much.  CHARLIE  A.  M. 


QUOGDE,  LONG  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— This  is  my  eleventh  sum- 
mer in  Quogue.  and  I  am  very  fond  of  it.  There 
are  some  very  peculiar  Indian  names  around 
here,  such  as  Speonk.  Quantic.  Quiogue.  Aspatic, 
and  a  number  of  others.  Quogue  means  clam. 
II.  if.  i;i  great  friend  of  mine)  and  I  go  rowing  a 
great  deal  together.  There  is  a  small  brook 
whii.'h  we  named  Asquam  (it  means  sparkling 
watersl.  and  we  have  lots  of  fun  there.  There 
are  several  tennis  tournaments  going  on.  and  my 
sister  won  one  of  the  prizes.  I  seldom  have  no- 
thing to  do.  as  there  are  bathing,  boating,  tennis, 
fishing,  crabbing,  and  walking:  and  it  is  not  often 
that  I  get  a  chance  to  read  much.  There  is  to  be 
a  fair  at  Helen  C.'s  house,  and  I  am  working  for 
it.  As  it  is  a  very  rainy  day,  I  took  the  oppor- 


tunity to  write  a  letter  to  the  Post-office  Box. 
My  favorite  authors  are  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Miss 
Alcott,  and  I  have  not  decided  which  others. 
Hoping  this  letter  is  not  too  long  to  print,  I  re- 
main ever  your  devoted  reader, 

ELLEN  V.  B.  M. 


NORTH  STOMNGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 

I  am  a  little  boy  of  six  years,  and  am  learning 
how  to  read  and  write.  I  have  some  pretty  pets. 
and  I  will  tell  you  of  them.  I  have  a  dog  named 
Nero,  and  a  pussy  cat  named  Snooks,  also  a  birdie 
named  Dickie.  I  love  to  hear  papa  read  your 
stories,  and  wish  they  came  oftener.  My  papa 
is  a  minister,  and  is  very  good  to  me,  and  brings 
me  many  nice  playthings  when  he  goes  away  and 
comes  home.  I  have  some  little  sisters.  Do  you 
ever  have  two  letters  from  the  same  little  boy? 
I  want  to  learn  how  to  write  letters  nicely. 

JOE  C. 

This  little  man  also  hails  from  Stonington  : 

I  am  a  little  boy  of  nine  years,  and  have  taken 
this  paper  ever  since  I  was  seven.  My  papa  has 
two  horses  and  one  cow.  The  cow's  name  is 
Betsy,  and  she  is  just  as  gentle  as  she  can  be. 
My  papa  will  not  let  me  ride  on  any  of  the 
horses.  There  is  a  river  very  near  my  house, 
and  I  go  rowing  all  alone.  I  have  a  dog.  Pepper, 
and  a  little  pussy  cat,  Tabby.  WILLIE  C. 

These  boys,  Joe  and  Willie,  are  friends,  but  not 
brothers. 

A  third  Stouington  boy.  Well  done,  Ston- 
ington ! 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  am  a  little  boy  ten  years 
old.  I  go  to  school  every  day  in  winter,  and  like 
it  very  much.  I  enjoy  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
very  much;  I  like  "False  Witness"  and  "Silent 
Pete"  also.  We  went  to  Watch  Hill  on  a  picnic, 
and  had  a  very  good  time.  I  have  a  cat  and  a 
dog  who  live  together  peaceably.  My  dog's  name 
is  Rover,  and  he  does  many  pretty  things ;  he  is 
a  black-and-tan.  My  cat's  name  is  Snowdrop, 
and  she  is  just  as  cunning  as  she  can  be.  I  ride 
horseback,  with  the  man  William  to  hold  me  on. 
Do  you  ride?  LATHAM  H. 

I  hope  you  will  soon  be  able  to  hold  on  to  your 
horse  by  yourself.  I  am  very  fond  of  riding. 


FORT  STANTON,  NEW  MEXICO. 

We  have  a  great  many  skunks  here  :  papa  poi- 
soned four  and  killed  one.  Night  before  last  one 
got  in  the  chicken-house  and  killed  twenty-seven 
little  ones,  and  we  have  lost  all  hut  twelve  or 
thirteen  out  of  sixty.  It  rains  every  day  now, 
and  makes  the  creek  very  muddy.  It  is  a  very 
pretty  place  here.  We  are  between  the  El  Capi- 
tan  Mountains  and  the  White  Mountains;  the 
latter  are  covered  with  snow  from  November 
till  May.  I  think  I  will  send  HARPER'S  YODNG 
PEOPLE  to  a  boy  friend  of  mine  in  Denver,  Colo- 
rado. Could  you  please  tell  me  of  some  pretty 
name  for  our  little  baby  boy,  one  month  old '!  He 
is  a  very  good  boy.  I  like  Mrs.  Lillie's  and  Kirk 
Munroe's  stories  best.  WINNIE  P.  C. 

Would  you  like  Claude  or  Guy?  There  are 
many  pretty  names  which  will  occur  to  you  for 
the  baby  brother.  I  name  those  two  because  I 
am  rather  fond  of  them. 


I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  a 
long  time,  and  enjoy  it  ever  so  pinch.  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  "False  Witness"  now,  and 
can  hardly  wait  until  the  next  number  comes.  I 
copied  the  picture  "  The  Young  Naturalist,"  and 
some  others  in  the  magazine,  and  look  forward 
to  the  illustrations  almost  as  much  as  to  the  sto- 
ries. I  take  niusic  and  drawing  lessons,  but  en- 
joy my  drawing  best.  ALICE  W. 


GOLDSBOROUGH,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

I  have  been  wanting  to  write  for  a  long  time, 
but  I  have  been  so  busy  playing.  I  live  in  Balti- 
more, and  I  am  on  a  visit  to  my  sister.  My  sis- 
ti-r  irave  me  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  Edna, 
my  niece,  SI.  Nicholas.  Edna  staid  with  me  all 
winter,  and  it  was  very  nice,  as  we  went  to  school 
together.  HILDA  E.  (aged  nine  years). 


SENKCA,  KANSAS. 

We  are  two  cousins,  eleven  and  thirteen  years 
of  age  We  take  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and 
like  it  very  much  We  thought  "Jo's  Opportu- 
nity" a  very  nice  story.  We  have  been  in  St.  Joe, 
and  through  the  cracker  and  candy  factory.  We 
are  going  to  OneMa  this  week  on  a  visit,  and 
expect  to  have  a  nice  time. 

BLANCHE  and  GRACE  J. 


Leonore  X. :  Thank  you  very  much  for  sending 
your  pretty  story  about  Mollie's  graduation, 
which,  however,  is  too  long  for  the  Post-office 
Box.  Her  brother  was  a  very  cruel  and  bad  boy, 
and  it  was  well  for  him  that  he  did  not  live  with 


the  Postmistress.— A.  L.  W. :  In  what  part  of 
England  are  you  spending  the  summer,  dear  ; 
and  are  you  coming  home  in  the  autumn ': — Mnry 
Dean,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  apologizes  to  the 
girls  whose  letters  she  cannot  answer,  as  she  has 
received  over  one  hundred  from  little  unknown 
friends.  The  Postmistress  is  of  the  opinion  that 
hereafter  it  would  be  well  for  the  girls  and  boys 
to  correspond  with  each  other  through  the  Post- 
office  Box  only.  In  some  instances  these  numer- 
ous correspondents  interfere  with  home  duties. 
— Mary  II.  :  I  would  prefer,  my  dear,  your  com- 
p,,-inL'  v, ,ni. 'thing  expressly  for  the  Post-office 
Box.  The  tragic  tale  of  the  "Two  Laundry- 
nirti."  though  very  clever,  is  not  just  what  I  want 
here.— Josie  D.  R.,  of  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey: 
Thank  you  for  describing  the  Albany  Bicenten- 
nial. I  could  not  include  it  in  the  Post-office  Box, 
because  last  week  we  had  a  similar  and  even 
fuller  letter  of  the  same  kind  from  two  young 
visitors  to  the  festivities  at  New  York's  capital 
city.— Many  thanks  to  all  the  boys  and  girls  who 
have  sent  copies  of  the  verses  about  the  poet 
wh<>  couldn't  write  poetry,  Mr.  Tinkleton  Tenny- 
son Tupper  von  Burns. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  1. 

SQUARE. 

1.  Ground.    2.  Space.    3.  Near.    4.  To  defy. 

CHARLOTTE  F.  K. 


No.  2. 

ACROSTIC. 

1.  A  great  and  honored  queen.  2.  A  splendid 
country.  3.  An  emperor  who  said.  "  By  this  sign 
I  conquer."  4.  A  mighty  robber  chieftain.  5.  A 
South  American  river.  6.  A  famous  city,  once 
mistress  of  the  world.  7.  A  beautiful  adornment 
to  a  lady's  dress.  8.  A  race  of  female  warriors. 

Primals  give  the  name  of  a  great  sovereign. 


No.  3. 

TWO   NUMERICAL  ENIGMAS. 

1.—  I  am  composed  of  14  letters,  and  am  the 

name  of  a  locality. 
My  6.  5  is  a  pronoun. 
My  10.  12.  6  is  a  boy's  name. 
My  13.  7.  8.  9  is  a  part  of  speech. 
My  S.  11.  4  is  an  article  of  dress. 
My  3.  9,  11  is  a  girl's  name. 
My  1,  5,  14,  10  is  a  point  of  the  compass. 

2.—  I  am  composed  of  8  letters,  and  am  the  name 
of  a  poet. 


. 

My  1,  7.  5  is  a  plaything. 
y  8.  7.  1  is  an  adverb. 


M 


.   .  . 

My  6,  7.  3  is  a  male  child. 
My  s.  -,'.  1  is  useful  to  fishermen. 
My  4,  7  is  a  negation.  EMMA. 


No.  \. 

ENIGMA. 

My  first  is  in  wheat,  not  in  corn. 

My  second  is  in  March,  not  in  April. 

My  third  is  in  Wednesday,  not  in  Thursday. 

My  fourth  is  in  hard,  not  in  soft. 

My  fifth  is  in  horse,  not  in  rider. 

My  sixth  is  in  love,  not  in  hate. 

My  seventh  is  in  win.  not  in  lose. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  poet. 

ALICE  SNTDER. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  357 

No.  1.—  C  I  B  O  L 
IMAGE 
B  A  R  R  A 
OGRES 
LEASH 

N°-2-          C  S  N 

SALOP 
CAPITAL 

SOL  1C  ITED 
NOTICED 

PATEN 

LED 

D 

No.  3.—"  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine." 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  recenvil 
from  MaryJ  Reynolds.  Charles  Robertson.  Elm. T 
Pritchard'.  Anderson  Rees,  Amy  Selleck,  Jennie 
Doubleday.  T.  C.  D.,  Grace  May.  John  Kline, 
Arthur  Hamilton.  Eugene  V.,  Mark  Peyser.  Hip- 
popotamus, Clover,  Daniel  Bixby,  and  Ella  Gray. 


[For  EXCHANGES,  see  Zd  and  3d  payee  of  corn-  ) 
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JOCKO    GOES    TO 


THE    COUNTRY   WITH    US, 
GETS    INTO    MISCHIEF. 


AND,  AS   USUAL, 


trary,  we  were  discussing  affairs  of  business,  it  would  exhibit 
all  the  importance  aud  circumstance  of  thorough  business 
knowledge,  giving  advice,  objecting  to  propositions,  till  we 
were  almost  inelined  to  think  the  spirit  of  a  Rothschild  was 
within  the  goose1.  But  when  we  were  spinning  yarns,  and 
relieving  the  tedium  by  some  jolly  stories,  then  the  goose  was 
ill  its  element.  It  would  fairly  screech,  and  its  gabble-gabble 
nothing  could  subdue.  We  came  to  look  upon  it  as  a  familiar 
spirit  as  well  as  a  disinterested  friend. 

We  often  threw  it  oft'  the  ship  to  give  it  a  swim,  and  the  first 
time  with  misgivings,  thinking  it  might  go  ashore  and  escape 
us,  nut  it  always  returned  to  the  ship  after  a  short  absence. 

After  it  had  been  with  us  some  time  it  seemed  to  languish, 
aud  we  thought  it  felt  the  loss  of  its  goose-kin,  and  the  goo.se- 
ponds  with  their  growth  of  fungi,  and  the  daily  promenades 
\\ith  the  tlock,  and  the  military  drill.  Who  knew  but  it  was 
the1  captain  of  one  of  those  trainbands  which  we  meet  in  our 
country  rambles,  every  head  and  neck  stretched  out,  as  if  all 
were  bent  ou  some  grave  and  absorbing  purpose  ?  Sometimes 
when  its  head  drooped,  aud  we  seemed  to  detect  an  expression 
of  melancholy  in  the  eyes,  we  thought  it  might  be  dreading  a 
court-martial  for  desertion,  and  consequent  punishment. 

After  holding  a  council  of  war  over  it,  we  agreed,  painful 
as  it  would  be  to  us,  to  part  with  it.  We  were  about  to  leave 
on  a  three  weeks'  cruise  to  provision  the  ships  and  gun-boats 
along  the  line.  We  engaged  a  farmer,  opposite  whose  home- 
stead our  ship  lay,  to  care  for  it,  and  bidding  it  an  affection- 
ate farewell,  sent  it  ashore  at  the  last  moment  before  we  set 
sail. 

Our  round  of  duty  completed,  we  returned  to  our  old  anchor- 
age. The  Potomac  was  at  that  time  swarming  with  ships  of 
every  si/i-  and  build.  We  would  have  thought  it  only  a  prac- 
tised eye  which  would  select  one  from  many  others  gathered 
there.  Judge  of  our  surprise  when,  arriving  within  sight  of 
the  farmer's  house,  we  discovered  our  pet  about  midway  be- 
tween the  shore  and  ship,  making  for  us  with  hot  haste.  Its 
joy  seemed  so  ecstatic  that  at  times  it  rose  in  the  \\ater  and 
Happed  its  wings,  making  the  spray  rise  like  a  water-spout. 

When  taken  on  board  it  went  from  one  to  another  of  the 
officers  and  crew,  running  its  head  into  their  hands,  qna-qua- 
quaing,  gabble-gabble-gabbling,  aud  saying  in  unmistakable 
language  that  it  preferred  a  sea  life  to  that  on  shore  :  that  the 
time  it  had  lived  with  us  had  convinced  it  that  a  life  on  the 
oceau  wave  aud  the  society  of  the  ward-room  had  elevated  it 
above  the  corn-crib  aud  the  goose-pool,  and  its  aspirations 
were  for  companionship  of  a  higher  kind,  aud  a  possible 
Admiral's  rank  in  the  bright  future. 


DITTY-BAG  STORIES. 

BY  HOPE  HOWARD. 
A    PATRIOTIC    GOOSE. 

W  II  K\  our  ship  was  down 
ou  the  Potomac  during 
the  war  we  kept  a  number  of 
geese  mi  board,  which  we  fat- 
tened for  our  table.  A  lame 
one  among  them  attracted  the 
altcutmu  n!  [he  sailors,  who 
made  a  pet  of  it,  and  by  de- 
grees it  came  to  have  the  lib- 
erty of  the  ship. 

It  made  its  way  into  the  of- 
ficers' quarters,  winning  their 
regard  as  well.  When  they 
•were  talking  together  it  would 
walk  up,  with  that  movement 
of  head  and  neck  peculiar  to 
the  goose  family,  place  itself 
between  them,  look  from  one 
to  another  as  if  studying  their 
meaning,  interject  a  "yna. 
qua"  here  aud  there,  and  till 
•lip  the  pauses  with  a  gibberish 
which  was  irresistibly  funny, 
and  was  always  received  with 
shouts  of  laughter. 

The  goose  seemed  to 
the  subject   of  our  talk.      If 
it   were  serious,  as   indeed  it 
often  was  in  those  dark  ,.. 
.all   its   intonations  would  be 
Ju  a  corresponding  key,  deep 
and  guttural.     If,  on  the  cou- 


OBJECT    TEACHING. 

TKACHER.  "Now  what  is  the  name  of  this  animal,  children?" 

CLASS.  "Sheep." 

TEACHEH.   "And  what  is  it  called  when  it  is  young?" 

CLASS    "Lamb." 

TEACHER.  "Good!    And  what  do  we  call  the  meat  of  this  animal?" 

YOUNGEST  MEMBER.  "Pork  chops." 
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CARA'S  PETS. 

BY  ELLA  RODMAN  CHURCH. 

ON  the  veranda  of  a  beautiful  country  home  in  Ken- 
tucky pretty  little  Cara  stood  \vatching  something 
so  intently  that  her  aunt,  Miss  Dunleath,  put  by  her  work 
and  came'out  to  see  what  it  was.      ( 'ara  was  Judge  Dun- 
leath's  only  child,  and  the  joy  of  his  life. 

"  What  can  Ezra  have  iu  that  box  .'"  she  wondered. 

Ezra  Trail,  the  hunter,  just  then  knocked  the  slats  off 
the  big  box  he  had  brought  in  his  wagon,  and  the  next 
moment  two  little  fawns  stood  on  the  rich  blue-grass. 

"Oh, you  darlings!"  screamed  Cara,  running  down  the 
walk  and  clasping  her  arms  about  the  surprised  young 
strangers.  "Papa,  oh,  papa!"  she  cried,  "please  buy 
1 1 ,  se  dear  little  fawns  for  me.  See  how  pretty  they  are !" 

"So  they  are,"  said  her  father,  who  had  just  appeared 
on  the  scene.  "Where  did  you  get  them,  Ezra  ?" 

"  Vou  see,  sir,"said  the  man,  "I  went  a-hunting  yes- 
terday, and  shot  a  deer.  I  was  about  to  drag  her  to  my 
cabin,  when  here  come  these  little  fellows  out  of  the 
bushes,  lookin1  sort  o'  wild  lik'e.  Then  I  seed  I  bed  killed 
their  mother.  I  was  sorry,  but  1  must  hev  meat,  you 
know.  Well,  I  didn't  see  how  I  was  to  catch  the  young- 
ones;  but  when  I  started  with  the  mother,  they  followed 
as  kind  as  calves.  So  I  brought  'em  down,  thinking  maybe 
you'd  like  'em  for  the  little  miss." 

"Poor  little  darlings!"  exclaimed  Cara:  "to  think 
they  have  no  mother!  Mayn't  I  have  them,  papa  ?" 

"Indeed,"  said  her  father.  "And  what  is  to  become 
of  my  cabbage  bed  ?" 

"Oh,  never  mind,  sir,"  said  the  hunter;  "they  can't 
bother  that  for  a  long  time  to  come."  And  Ezra  went 
away  \vith  a  crisp  new  ten-dollar  bill  in  his  pocket-book. 

"  Oh,  thank  yon,  papa!"  said  the  delighted  girl.  Then 
with  the  chestnuts  Ezra  had  brought  Cara  fed  them  and 
coaxed  them  to  the  house.  She  named  them  Nannie  and 
Billie.  They  were  lovely  pets,  with  soft,  bright  eyes,  and 
glossy  coats  of  reddish-brown  thickly  marked  with  white 
spots,  while  underneath  the  color  was  all  white. 

Nannie  was  very  gentle,  but  Billie  was  full  of  cunning 
antics,  and  Miss  Dunleath  did  not  think  him  altogether 
lovely.  One  day  she  stroked  him  behind  the  shoulders, 
when  he  reared  up  with  a  flash  in  his  eye,  and  startled 
the  lady.  He  was  willing  to  be  patted  only  on  the  head. 
Nannie  could  be  touched  anywhere,  and  Cara  said  that 
tiuit  child  was  a  great  comfort  to  her.  They  wandered 
about  as  they  pleased,  and  the  pat,  pat  of  tiny  hoofs 
on  the  veranda  usually  announced  that  Nannie  was  com- 
ing for  a  drink  of  water  out  of  her  young  mistress's  basin — 
the  only  way  she  would  take  it.  Billie  was  not  so  partic- 
ular, but  would  drink  anywhere.  As  for  eating,  although 
his  favorite  food  was  chestnuts  and  rose-bush  leaves,  he 
didn't  mind  trying  to  chew  up  his  tin  plate;  and  one  day 
Judge  Dunleath  took  the  chain  of  his  gold  repeater  from 
the  little  scamp's  mouth.  Billie  found  it  on  a  table,  and 
wanted  to  see  if  it  tasted  as  good  as  it  looked. 

"  But  he's  so  cunning,  papa!"  pleaded  Cara;  and  Billie 
would  lick  her  face  and  hair  and  hands,  and  look  pitiful 
with  his  great  brown  eyes. 

One  day,  after  the  usual  chase  among  the  trees  and 
rocks,  poor  little  Nannie  was  found  with  her  right  fore- 
leg doubled  under  her.  The  bone  was  broken,  and  hang- 
ing by  a  shred  of  skin.  Cara  was  nearly  beside  herself 
with  grief,  and  did  all  she  could  for  her  suffering  pet. 
She  sent  hurriedly  for  the  kind  doctor  she  had  known 
from  babyhood.  He  came  at  once,  and  prepared  to  bind 
up  the  broken  leg. 

"Oh,  doctor,  must  she  die  f  cried  Cara. 

Not  at  all,"  was  the  reply.      "  If  you  are  a  brave  girl, 
do  just  what  I  tell  you,  and  she  will  soon  be  all  right." 

So  Cara  became  a  little  woman  at  once,  and  was  ready 
to  help. 


The  servant -men  held  the  patient  in  a  firm  but  kind 
grasp  while  the  doctor  placed  the  leg  in  splints  of  strong 
pasteboard  strips,  and  wound  around  them  a  linen  band- 
age wet  with  common  starch.  This  soon  hardened  and 
became  as  stiff  as  bone  itself:  but  while  it  was  still  fresh 
and  wet  Nannie  was  released,  and  limped  away  011  three 
legs,  evidently  feeling  much  better.  Billie  looked  on  at 
the  operation  with  wide,  curious  eyes. 

Cara  was  pale  and  trembling,  but  the  doctor  patted  her 
cheek,  and  promised  that  Nannie  would  soon  be  well 
again.  And  so  she  would,  for  she  learned  to  chase  Billie 
upon  three  legs;  but  one  night  a  dreadful  fate  awaited  the 
poor  little  creature.  While  playing  by  moonlight  with 
her  big  brother  Billie  some  vicious  sheep  dogs  jumped 
over  the  low  white  fence  and  chased  the  fawns.  They 
were  such  pretty,  dainty  prey!  Billie  got  out  of  their 
way  with  his  long  legs,  but  Nannie  was  lame,  and  could 
not  run  fast  enough.  She  was  found  torn  and  bleeding. 
All  day  Cara  attended  her,  giving  her  warm  milk,  and 
fresh  green  leaves  from  the  rose-bushes.  The  doctor 
came  again.  He  said  the  wounds  might  heal,  but  that 
the  gentle  creature  had  been  too  much  frightened  to  re- 
cover. At  sundown  she  died,  and  then  the  doctor  found 
that  her  broken  leg  was  healing  rapidly,  and  said  it  was  a 
pity  she  couldn't  have  lived  to  run  about  again.  She 
was  buried  under  the  blue-grass  where  she  had  been  so 
happy. 

Billie  was  so  lonely  without  her  that  for  the  lack  of 
something  better  to  do  he  began  to  destroy  the  vegetable 
garden.  This  sealed  his  doom.  He  was  given  to  a  kind 
minister,  who  had  a  large  park  fenced  in  all  around. 
Here  he  became  friends  with  a  beautiful  greyhound,  and 
spent  his  days  chasing  him  about  as  he  had  once  chased 
his  little  sister  Nannie. 


A  TRICK  OF  THE  TRADE. 

BY  R.  W.  SI. 


was  worry  and  trouble  enough  that  year; 
J_   For  the  King  of  the  French  was  ill, 
And  his  heart  was  torn  with  the  ceaseless  fear 
That  the  end  of  his  glorious  reign  was  near, 
In  spite  of  doctor  and  sage  and  seer, 
Of  plaster  and  potion  and  pill. 

He  scolded  all,  both  high  and  low; 

He  stormed  at  lord  and  groom; 
He  bade  each  olu-tiuie  mate  to  go; 
lie  lirooked  no  word,  no  glance  of  woe  — 
And  thus  made  every  friend  a  foe, 

His  palace  a  place  of  gloom. 

Yet  a  few  faithful  servants  staid 

To  serve  their  wretched  King; 
One  dulcet  creams  and  jellies  made 
(The  doctors  and  the  nurse  to  aid), 
And  two  the  parlor  organ  played, 

And  ten  or  twelve  would  sing. 

His  pains  would  not  to  music  yield, 

And  jellies  were  in  vain, 
And  all  the  arts  that  doctors  wield. 
The  King's  disease  would  not  be  healed; 
They  told  him  that  his  fate  was,  sealed. 

And  another  King  must  reign. 

The  aching  monarch  shed  no  tear; 

He  was  of  no  coward  race. 
He  feared  —  but  bravest  men  will  fear 
When  unknown  dangers  hover  near  — 
And.  with  a  howl,  said,  "Bring  the  seer 

I  banished  in  disgrace." 

Then  to  the  seer  the  monarch  said, 

With  strong,  unshaken  voice; 
"Tell  me  a  lie,  you  lose  your  head; 
The  truth,  you  live  a  Prince  instead. 
Say,  when  will  your  King  be  dead? 

Now.  wise  man,  take  your  choice." 
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The  seer— he  was  a  cunning  elf, 
As  every  quack  must  be — 

Knowing  how  he  could  help  himself. 

With  good  things  load  bis  empty  shelf. 

And  treasure  boxes  fill  with  pelf, 
Thus  charmed  his  Majesty: 

"O  King,  thine  end  is  nowise  nigh; 

Thou'lt  live  for  many  a  year. 
The  date  exact  when  thou  shall  die 
Is  just  a  fortnight  after  I 
Am  borne  beneath  the  sod  to  lie, 

Freed  from  all  mortal  fear." 

The  cunning  quack  lived  royally 

For  many  and  man}1  a  day; 
The  King  got  well  again,  for  he, 
To  keep  "tire  seer  from  danger  free, 
Drowned  half  his  doctors  in  the  sea, 
And  sent  the  rest  away. 


THE    CAPTIVE    QUEEN. 

BY   LORD  BRABOUKXF. 

(E.     II.     KN  ATCIIBULL-  IIUGESSE  N). 

AUTHOR  op  " PUSS-CAT  MEW  AND  OTUER  FAIRY  STORIES,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  III. 

rpHESE  directions  were  so  plain  that  the  King  could 
_L  hardly  mistake  them,  and  as  if  to  make  matters  still 
clearer,  the  kangaroo  turned  round  and  prepared  to  irnd 
the  way,  while  the  cow  and  the  rabbit  came  still  closer 
to  him,  evidently  quite  ready  to  take  their  share  in  the 
business.  The  cow  knelt  down  in  order  to  make  it 
more  easy  for  his  Majesty  to  mount,  and  the  rabbit  crept 
up  within  reach  of  his  hand.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  King  might  have  hesitated  to  play  the  part 
assigned  to  him,  but  the  circumstances  were  not  ordinary, 
and  his  love  for  his  lost  Queen,  and  desire  to  regain  her, 
were  so  strong  within  his  breast  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
hesitation.  Therefore  without  any  delay  he  let  go  the 
reins  of  his  horse,  carefully  lifted  the  rabbit  from  the 
ground,  and  seated  himself  astride  on  the  cow  in  full  view 
of  his  astonished  courtiers.  The  cow  forthwith  stood  up 
again  011  her  four  legs,  and  with  a  moo  of  evident  satis- 
faction began  to  follow  the  kangaroo  into  the  wood  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  track,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  anx- 
ious lookers-on  could  see  no  more  of  their  monarch  and 
his  strange  companions. 

The  King,  meanwhile,  was  naturally  full  of  wonder 
and  excitement.  Accustomed  from  his  youth  up  to  ride 
upon  a  saddle,  he  did  not  feel  particularly  comfortable 
upon  the  bare  back  of  his  new  steed,  but  being  prepared 
to  undergo  some  hardships  for  the  sake  of  his  Amabilia, 
he  determined  to  make  the  best  of  it.  On  pushed  the 
kangaroo,  who  had  now  ceased  beating  his  drum,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  pine-trees  were  left  behind,  and  the  party 
came  to  a  part  of  the  forest  where  there  were  not  so  many 
trees,  but  only  a  few  stunted  oaks  and  beech,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  gorse  bushes,  and  rocks  embedded  in  a  sandy  soil. 
It  was  a  part  of  the  forest  which  the  King  did  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  before,  but  he  had  not  much  time 
f  to  notice  the  scenery,  being  entirely  occupied  in  observ- 
ing the  actions  of  his  three  companions.  When  they  had 
arrived  opposite  one  enormous  square  rock,  which  towered 
up  like  a  giant  amid  its  neighbors, the  rabbit  suddenly  gave 
such  a  violent  squeak  as  nearly  made  the  King  drop  him. 

Immediately  the  kangaroo  stopped,  the  rabbit  sprang  to 
the  ground,  and  the  cow  knelt  down  in  a  manner  which 
showed  the  King  that  he  was  expected  to  dismount, which 
he  did.  Then  the  three  animals  ranged  themselves  in  a 
row  before  the  rock,  and  each  playing  on  the  same  instru- 
ment as  before,  they  began  to  sing  the  following  words: 

"Cock,  cocU,  King  of  the  Rock, 
Sbow  thvself  soon,  and  the  gates  unlock!" 


This  they  repeated  in  slow,  measured  tones  six  times 
over,  and  were  just  about  beginning  the  same  verse  for 
the  seventh  time,  when,  without  the  slightest  warning,  a 
bantam  cock  appeared  upon  the  top  of  the  rock  before 
which  they  stood,  and  interrupted  their  harmony  with  a 
loud  and  melodious  "Cock-a-doodle-doo!"  He  seemed  to 
have  sprung  out  of  the  rock  itself,  for  he  certainly  had 
not  flown  into  his  present  position, witli  which  he  appear- 
ed to  be  perfectly  content,  and  sat  flapping  his  wings, 
shaking  himself,  and  ever  and  anon  repeating  his  cry  in 
the  most  natural  manner  possible. 

After  he  had  done  this  several  times,  it  appeared  to 
strike  him  that  he  had  something  else  to  do  than  to  sit 
and  crow  there  like  a  common  farm-yard  fowl.  So,  ceas- 
ing to  utter  the  sound  which  is  so  well  known  to  mortals, 
or  at  least  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  wake  early  in 
the  morning  in  any  place  near  which  such  birds  dwell, 
he  spoke  in  the  language  of  the  country,  and  with  some 
haughtiness  of  tone  thus  addressed  the  three  animals 
who  had  called  him  thither: 

"Speak,  ye  beasts  of  common  stock, 
What  is  your  will  with  the  King  of  the  Rock?" 

At  these  words  the  kangaroo  gave  a  grunt,  the  rabbit  a 
squeak,  and  the  cow  a  smothered  moo,  but  whether  as  a 
protest  against  the  terms  in  which  the  cock  spoke  of  them, 
or  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  goodness  in  doing  so  at 
all.  the  King  could  not  tell.  Then  they  all  gave  a  note  on 
their  different  instruments,  as  if  to  make  sure  that  they 
were  in  tune,  and  began  to  sing  again  : 

"  The  cow,  the  rabbit,  and  the  old  kangaroo 

Through  the  wide,  wide  world  have  been; 
An  old   love  is  better  than  anything  new, 

And  the  King  still  pines  for  his  Queen. 
Brave  cock,  tell  the  tale  which  thou  know'st  to  Ijn  true 
To  the  cow  and  the  rabbit  and  the  old  kangaroo." 

While  the  animals  were  singing,  the  cock  drew  himself 
up  to  his  full  height,  and  turned  his  head  proudly  to  and 
fro,  as  if  to  invite  the  admiration  of  any  one  who  might 
be  looking  on.  As  soon  as  they  had  concluded  he  shook 
himself  once  more,  and  then  returned  this  reply: 

"  It  the  truth  you  would  know, 
It  is  far  below 

In  the  land  of  the  finny  chief 
That  the  Queen  doth  weep 
To  the  biinv  deep 

As  she  sits  on  a  coral  reef. 
But  how  she  got  there, 
That  lady  so  fair, 

Is  very  well  known  to  you, 
You  rabbit  who  squeak, 
ind  you  cow  antique, 

And  you  frolicsome  kangaroo. 
A  wizard  so  sly 
Who  had  long  had  his  eye 

On  the  lovely  and  peerless  dame, 
As  she  sat  by  the  oak 
Played  a  practical  joke 

Which  was  serious,  all  the  same. 
With  a  laugh  and  a  scoff 
He  carried  her  off 

To  a  cavern  beneath  the  sea, 
Where  the  mermaids  and  elves 
Have  it  all  to  themselves, 

With  their  songs  and  their  gambols  free. 
'Tis  here  that  she  sits 
Half  out  of  her  wits 

With  fright  and  with  grief  combined, 
And  the  mermaids'  tails 
And  their  plaintive  wails 

She  never  appears  to  mind. 
In  moonlit  night 
And  the  gay  sunlight 

They  merrily  splash  and  sing, 
But  she  only  sighs, 
And  in  sad  voice  cries, 

'Oh,  take  me  back  to  the  King!' 
.But  this,  forsooth, 
Is  your  task,  and  in  truth 
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If  tlie  thing  you  neglect  to  d<>. 
You're  a  rabbit  disgraced, 
A  cow  double-faced, 

And  a  culpable  kangaroo !" 

Then  tlie  cock  ceased  speaking,  and  it  may  well  be  sup- 
posed that  the  King  heard  his  words  with  the  deepest 
(motion.  From  them  he  learned  much,  though  not  all, 
that  lie  wished  to  know.  He  now  knew  where  his  Queen 
\\;is.  and  the  agents  to  whom  he  must  trust  if  he  was  ever 
to  recover  her.  That  she  desired  to  come  back  to  him, 
•wherever  she  might  be,  he  had  never  doubted,  but  the 
knowledge  that  she  vainly  uttered  this  wish  and  had  no 
means  of  accomplishing  it  inspired  him  with  a  still  more 
earnest  determination  to  spare  neither  time  nor  trouble  in 
her  rescue.  He  was  about,  therefore,  to  address  the  three 
animals  at  once,  in  order  to  implore  them  to  lose  no  time 
in  giving  their  assistance,  when,  before  he  could  do  so, 
they  all  three  struck  up  again  and  sang  as  they  had  al- 
ready done,  to  the  music  of  their  instruments,  and  this 
was  what  they  said : 

'•Tlie  cow  and  the  rabbit  and  the  old  kangaroo 

Are  ready  to  do  their  task, 
But  the  way  to  begin  and  the  first  thing  to  do 

Of  the  friendly  cock  they  ask. 
There's  a  mystic  word  and  a  magic  sign 

Which  are  hidden  within  the  rock, 
But  as  sure  as  six  and  three  make  nine 

They  are  known  to  the  bantam  cock, 
And  we  ask  him  to  tell  them,  loyal  and  true, 
To  the  cow  anil  tlu-  rabbit  and  the  old 

The  cock  did  not  ln-Mtatc  a  moment  after  hearing  the 
request  of  the  three  animals.  He  did  not  speak,  indeed. 
but  uttering  his  "  cod;  a  -doodle  -doo"  in  a  vigorous  tune. 
stamped  three  times  upon  the  rock,  which  immediately 
opened  and  disclosed  a  large  passage,  which,  to  the  sur- 


prise of  the  King,  appeared  to  be  quite  as  light  as  if  it  had 
a  sun  all  to  itself,  or  some  such  substitute  for  a  sun  as 
gas  or  electric  light.  Then  the  cock  spoke  again,  but  this 
time  in  a  grave  and  solemn  tone: 

"  Within  the  rock,  beneath  the  ground, 
The  magic  sign  and  word  are  found 
With  which  those  creatures  armed  must  be 
Who  seek  the  caves  beneath  the  sea. 
That  sign  to  make,  that  word  to  speak, 
Learn,  and  the  Queen  for  whom  ye  seek, 
Recover'd,  King,  shall  soon  be  thine 
By  virtue  of  the  word  and  sign." 

As  the  cock  finished  speaking  the  cow  again  turned  round 
and  knelt  as  a  signal  for  the  King  to  mount,  which  he  ac- 
cordingly did,  first  taking  up  the  rabbit  in  his  arms  as  be- 
fore. The  kangaroo  led  the  way  into  the  rock,  which  im- 
mediately closed  behind  them,  and  the  King  and  his  three 
companions  disappeared  within  the  passage  just  as  some 
of  the  courtiers  came  in  sight,  who,  having  somewhat  re- 
covered from  their  surprise,  had  pushed  through  the  forest 
in  order  to. see  what  would  happen  to  their  beloved  mon- 
arch. They  were  very  much  astonished  at  what  they  saw, 
and  raised  loud  cries  of  surprise  arid  horror  when  they 
perceived  the  rock  opening  its  mouth  and  swallowing  up 
their  King.  They  rode  frantically  to  the  spot,  and  re- 
doubled their  shouts  and  cries  when  they  arrived  there. 
But  it  was  not  of  the  smallest  use.  The  cock  had  retired, 
I  suppose,  from  whence  he  came,  the  rock  presented  the 
usual  appearance  of  rocks,  and  all  the  knocking  and  yell- 
ing of  the  bewildered  courtiers  produced  no  effect  at  all. 

When  they  found  that  this  was  the  case,  they  left  off 
yelling  and  knocking,  and  rode  back  to  join  the  rest  of  their 
party,  to  whom  they  imparted  their  extraordinary  news. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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WHAT  IS  HE?— BIRD  OR  NOT? 

BY  EESUNG  EYLISS. 

EW  SOUTH  WALES  conies  up  sharp  and  clear  before  my  eyes  when  I 
look  at  tliis  beautiful  drawing1,  for  that  is  the  country  where 
these  strange  little  fellows  live.  Strange  and  odd  they  are, 
sure  enough,  and  yet  they  are  not  much  more  so  than  almost 
everything1  around  them  when  they  are  at  home. 

Doubtless  many  of  you,  in  your  reading1,  have  learned  what 
a  wonderful  region  that  land  of  Australia  is,  and  how  all  the 
trees  and  the  animals  and  the  birds  are  entirely  unlike  any  that 
we  see.  Did  you  ever  see  anything  that  appeared  to  be  half 
bird  and  half  beast?  No,  I  know  you  never  did;  and  yet  here 
is  a  true  picture  of  what  you  might  find  any  day,  or  rather  any 
evening,  by  watching,  as  I  will  tell  you. 

Close  behind  the  town  of  Sydney  conies  the  I  aramatta  River, 
winding  around  and  entering  the  harbor.      On  the  west  side  of 
it  is  a  little  stream  called  Leaf  Creek.      I  do  not  know  how  it  is 
now,  but  I  will  tell  you  what  used  to  be  there,  and  what  you 
and  I  could  find  if  we  went  out  there  together.      We  will  start 
about  sunset,  for  there  will  be  but  little  use  in  going  during  the 
day.     The  little  fellows  that  we  want  to  find  are  in  their  bur- 
rows fast  asleep  almost  always  all  day  long,  and  come  out  only  just  at  night.     We 
will  go  perhaps  half  a  mile  up  the  stream,  till  we  find  a  place  where  the  trees  are 
quite  thick  and  make  a  heavy  shade  over  the  still  water.     Sit  down  now,  and  watch. 
Before  we  have  been  there  many  minutes  we  see  something  swimming  toward 
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the  bank,  and  as  we  keep  perfectly  quiet  it  comes  up  and 
creeps  out  close  to  us.  It  is  a  beautiful  animal,  about  as 
large  as  a  musk-rat  and  looking-  somewhat  like  one.  the 
size,  we  will  say,  of  a  half-grown  kitten.  He  is  of  a  fine 
brown  color  above  and  lighter  below,  with  very  delicate 
soft  fur.  His  legs  are  short  and  stout,  but  you  see  that 
he  can  run  briskly,  and  if  another  comes  up  and  they  be- 
gin to  play,  as  they  are  very  apt  to  do,  just  as  likely  as  not 
they  will  go  scampering  up  one  of  the  trees,  almost  like 
squirrels,  for  their  claws  are  sharp,  and  yet  their  feet  are 
ud.lied  almost  like  a  duck's.  And  this  is  not  all,  for  they 
have  a  mouth  which  seems  a  perfect  copy  of  a  duck's  bill, 
and,  in  fact,  they  have  almost  always  been  called  in  the 
books  duck-billed  platypus,  though  the  English  settlers 
here  on  the  Paramatta  always  speak  of  them  as  water 
moles,  while  the  natives  of  the  country  call  them  mul- 
lingong.  Their  scientific  name,  as  you  see  in  the  draw- 
ing, is  Ornithorhynchua  paradoxus. 

Now  perhaps  you  think  this  drawing  is  only  a  fanc3' 
sketch;  but  you  are  mistaken,  for  I  will  tell  you  where 
you  can  find  it.  If  ever  you  have  an  opportunity  go  to 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
(Vutral  Park,  in  New  York  city.  You  will  find  the 
\\  hole  building  filled  with  what  will  interest  and  instruct 
you  of  wonderful  animals,  birds,  and  insects,  of  which  1 
would  like  to  tell  you,  but  cannot  do  it  now:  only  this 
one  thing — on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  room  which  you 
lirst  enter  you  will  see  a  large  glass  case,  and  Mr.  Beard 
has  simply  made  an  accurate  drawing  of  what  you  will 
see  in  the  case. 

These  are  the  specimens  of  ornithorhynchus.  prepared 
and  stuffed  with  very  remarkable  skill.  They  look  actu- 
ally as  though  they  were  alive.  One  is  rolled  up,  with 
his  tail  wrapped  over  his  face,  for  that  is  the  way  in  which 
they  sometimes  sleep,  though  at  other  times  they  sleep 
lying  over  on  their  backs,  like  that  one  up  above,  as  you 
may  probably  have  seen  your  kitten  sleep. 

One  is  climbing  up  over  the  branch  of  a  tree,  one  is 
creeping  down  the  bank,  one  is  apparently  swimming 
under  water,  though  it  is  only  glass  which  looks  like 
water.  There  is  the  bank,  too,  with  a  hole  broken  into  it 
to  show  the  burrows  which  they  make.  These  burrows 
are  sometimes  twenty  feet  long,  and  the  outer  part  is 
high  and  dry,  with  a  nice  warm  nest,  while  the  other  end 
opens  under  the  water. 

Now  look  down  in  the  right-hand  corner.  I  am  afraid 
Mr.  Beard  has  put  a  little  fancy  into  that.  It  is  true  he 
has  drawn  you  a  head  of  a  duck  and  of  a  water  mule,  as 
well  as  a  foot  of  each  of  them,  which  are  all  right.  But 


he  is  a  funny  man,  Mr.  Beard  is.  Look  at  that  duck  up 
above  that  has  caught  up  a  poor  ornithorhynchus  by  the 
tail.  I  am  doubtful  if  Mr.  Beard  ever  saw  anything  like 
that,  any  more  than  he  did  that  old  duck  on  this  page, 
who  is  scolding  away  at  such  a  vigorous  rate  at  her  four- 
footed  relative  who  is  coming  up  out  of  the  water. 


BITS  OF  ADVICE. 

BY    AUNT    M  A  R  J  O  R I  E    PRECEPT. 


A  HOLE  IN  THE  POCKET. 

DON'T  go  about  with  a  hole  in  your  pocket,  Jennie, 
Jimmie,  Artie;  I  am  anxious  on  your  account.  I 
heard  Jennie  complaining  that  her  allowance  was  all 
used  up  before  the  month  was  half  through,  and  that  where 
she  was  to  get  money  for  slate  pencils  and  car  fare  and 
note-paper  and  charity,  she  did  not  know.  Jennie's  mam- 
ma is  very  wise,  and  she  never  comes  to  her  daughter's 
relief  at  such  times  as  this,  because  when  the  amount  of 
the  allowance  was  determined  it  was  ample  to  cover  all 
expenses.  And  Jennie  is  prohibited  from  borrowing,  or  I 
would  lend  her  some  money,  so  sorry  I  am  for  the  poor 
penniless  child. 

"You  are  so  fond  of  chocolate  creams,  dear,"  I  heard 
Mamie  say.  Then  I  understood.  The  hole  in  Jennie's 
pocket  was  made  by  chocolate  creams. 

Jimmie,  too.  has  a  hole  in  his  pocket.  It  is  not  a  hole 
that  you  can  feel,  for  his  mother  takes  pains  to  sew  every 
seam  with  double  thread  over  and  over,  and  the  stuff  of 
the  pocket  itself  is  very  strong,  as  it  may  well  be,  such  a 
collection  of  things  goes  into  a  boy's  pocket.  Jimmie 
never  can  keep  a  cent.  He  always  wants  to  buy  some- 
thing— peanuts,  or  a  new  mechanical  toy,  or  a  knife,  or  a 
paper.  Money  burns  a  hole  in  his  pocket. 

In  Art's  case  the  hole  in  the  pocket'springs  from  another 
cause.  Arthur  is  very  kind-hearted.  There  are  two  words, 
benevolent  and  beneficent — long  words  from  the  grand  old 
Latin  tongue,  meaning,  the  first,  well-wishing,  and  the 
second,  well-doing — which  describe  the  highest  type  of 
character.  Now  Arthur  has  such  kind  impulses  that  I 
wish  I  could  tell  you  that  he  was  either  benevolent  or  be- 
neficent. In  fact,  he  is  neither.  He  does  not  like  to  see 
suffering,  but  he  does  not  stop  to  inquire  how  he  can  best 
relieve  it.  He  simply  empties  his  purse  into  the  hat  of 
the  first  beggar  who  asks  him,  and  then,  for  the  next  week 
or  ten  days,  he  has  nothing  to  bestow  on  other  poor  peo 
pie,  but  he  cannot  pay  his  own  proper  debts. 
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THE    FLAMINGO    FEATHER.* 

BY  KIRK  MUNROE, 
AUTHOR  OF  "  WAKULL  A,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  JOURNEY  IN  SEARCH  OF  FOOD. 

AS  the  paddles  flashed  brightly  in  the  moonshine,  and 
the  light  craft  in  which  Rene  and  Has-se  were  seated 
moved  swiftly  and  silently  clown  the  broad  river,  the  for- 
mer related  to  his  companion  all  the  particulars  of  his 
leaving  the  fort,  and  the  delays  that  had  detained  him 
past  their  appointed  time  of  meeting.  As  he  concluded 
his  story,  Has-se,  who  until  then  had  remained  silent,  said, 
"  Thou  hast  done  well,  Ta-lah-lo-ko,  and  thy  success  at  the 
outset  is  proof  to  me  that  the  Great  Spirit  favors  our  un- 
dertaking." 

Rene  was  not  so  convinced  of  this  as  his  companion, 
for  he  was  not  at  all  certain  that  he  was  acting  rightly; 
but  he  did  not  seek  to  disturb  the  other's  confidence,  and 
only  said,  ' '  Now  tell  me  of  thy  escape,  Has-se ;  for  I  must 
confess  that  I  would  have  deemed  it  impossible,  and  am 
not  a  little  concerned  to  find  Fort  Caroline  such  a  sieve 
as  thy  easy  leave-taking  would  seem  to  prove  it." 

Has-se  was  silent  for  some  minutes,  and  then  lie  said: 
"I  would  have  no  secrets  from  thee,  my  brother,  and  would 
gladly  tell  thee  that  thou  askest;  but  I  may  not  now, 
though  at  another  time  my  tongue  may  be  loosed.  For 
the  present  I  am  bound  not  to  reveal  that  which  must 
needs  be  known  were  the  manner  of  my  escape  described 
to  thee." 

Rene  felt  somewhat  hurt  at  this  answer,  which  seemed 
to  imply  a  want  of  confidence  in  him;  but  he  knew  his 
friend's  character  too  well  to  press  the  subject  further, 
and  so,  smothering  his  curiosity,  he  turned  the  conversa- 
tion to  other  things. 

After  they  had  travelled  for  several  miles  down  the  river, 
Has-se  turned  the  bow  of  the  canoe  into  a  sluggish  bayou, 
that  wound,  with  innumerable  turnings,  amid  vast  limit- 
less expanses  of  salt-marsh.  This  stream  led  into  others 
that  formed  such  a  maze  that  it  seemed  to  Rene  impos- 
sible that  they  should  ever  discover  a  way  out  of  it. 

As  Has-se  kept  the  canoe  to  its  course,  never  for  an  in- 
stant hesitating  as  to  which  way  he  should  turn,  they 
startled  from  their  resting-places  myriads  of  water-fowl 
and  strange  birds,  that  flew  away  with  harsh  notes  of 
alarm.  These  were  answered  from  the  distant  forest  by 
the  melancholy  bowlings  of  wolves  and  the  cries  of  other 
night-prowling  wild  beasts,  that  sounded  very  fearful  to 
Rene's  unaccustomed  ears. 

At  length  their  craft  was  run  ashore  at  the  foot  of  a 
small  shell  mound  that  formed  quite  an  elevation  amid 
the  wide  levels  of  the  marshes,  and  Has-se  said  they  would 
rest  there  until  sunrise.  After  hauling  the  canoe  well  up 
out  of  the  water,  he  led  the  way  to  a  small  hut,  thatched 
with  palmetto  leaves,  that  stood  half-way  up  the  side  of 
the  mound.  In  it  was  piled  a  quantity  of  long  gray  moss, 
that  formed  a  most  acceptable  bed  to  the  tired  boys;  and 
throwing  themselves  down  on  it,  they  were  in  a  few  min- 
utes fast  asleep. 

It  seemed  to  Rene  that  he  had  but  just  fallen  asleep 
when  he  was  awakened  by  a  light  touch  upon  his  fore- 
head. Springing  to  his  feet,  he  found  Has-se  standing 
smiling  beside  him,  and  saw  that  the  sun  had  already 
risen.  Running  down  to  the  beach,  he  bathed  his  face  in 
the  cool  salt-water,  used  a  handful  of  moss  as  a  towel, 
and  turned  to  the  breakfast  that  Has-se  had  spent  an  hour 
in  preparing. 

When  Rene  saw  what  a  luxurious  repast  the  ingenuity 
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of  the  young  Indian  had  provided,  he  opened  his  eyes 
wille  in  astonishment.  He  knew  that  a  bag  of  parched 
corn  and  several  gourds  of  fresh-water  had  been  brought 
along,  and  upon  this  simple  fare  he  had  expected  to  break 
his  fast.  Now,  in  addition  to  the  parched  corn,  he  saw 
fish,  oysters,  eggs,  and  a  vegetable,  all  smoking  hot,  cook- 
ed to  a  nicety,  and  temptingly  spread  on  some  freshly  cut 
palm  leaves. 

The  fish  were  mullet,  that  Has-se  had  speared  from  the 
canoe  as  they  swam  in  the  clear  water.  He  had  cleaned 
them,  wrapped  them  in  fresh  damp  leaves,  raked  aside  a 
portion  of  the  fire  that  he  had  kindled  when  he  first  arose, 
buried  them  in  the  hot  sand  beneath  it,  and  covered  the 
spot  with  live  coals. 

The  oysters  had  also  come  from  the  water,  in  a  great 
bunch  that  Has-se  had  just  been  able  to  lift  and  carry  to 
the  fire.  To  cook  them  he  had  simply  placed  the  entire 
bunch  on  the  coals,  where  they  had  roasted  in  their  shells, 
which  now  gaped  wide  open,  offering  their  contents  to  be 
eaten. 

The  eggs  were  plover's  eggs,  of  which  Has-se  had  dis- 
covered several  nests  among  the  tall  marsh  grass.  They 
also  had  been  roasted  in  the  hot  sand  from  which  the  fire 
had  been  raked  one  side. 

The  vegetable  puzzled  Rene  considerably,  for  he  had 
never  seen  its  like,  and  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it. 
When  he  asked  Has-se  what  it  was,  the  latter  laughed, 
with  a  soft  musical  laugh,  and  answered: 

"Dost  thou  not  know  thy  namesake,  Ta-lah-lo-ko?  It 
is  the  leaf  bud  of  a  young  palm-iree,  and  with  us  Indians 
it  takes  the  place  of  bread  when  we  have  neither  a-chee 
(the  maize)  nor  koonti-katki  (the  starch  root)." 

It  was,  indeed,  the  tender  leaf  bud  of  the  cabbage-palm, 
roasted  in  its  own  husk,  and  to  Rene  it  tasted  much  like 
roasted  chestnuts. 

From  the  shells  on  the  beach  he  obtained  a  small  quan- 
tity of  salt  that  had  been  left  in  them  by  the  evaporated 
water  of  some  former  high  tide.  This  he  wanted  for  both 
his  fish  and  his  eggs.  Then  the  two  boys  sat  down  to 
their  feast,  and  ate,  and  laughed,  and  chatted,  and  enjoy- 
ed it  so  thoroughly  that  one  of  them  at  least  thought  no- 
thing had  ever  tasted  so  good  to  him  before. 

After  breakfast,  as  there  were  no  dishes  to  be  washed, 
and  nothing  to  be  packed  to  carry  with  them,  they 
were  able  to  resume  their  journey  at  once.  Until  nearly 
noon  they  were  hemmed  in  by  the  monotonous  salt- 
marshes.  Then  they  crossed  a  wide  sheet  of  open  water, 
and  entered  the  mouth  of  a  wild,  dark  river  that  flowed 
into  it  from  the  west.  The  rest  of  that  day  and  most  of 
the  next  was  occupied  in  the  ascent  of  this  river,  which 
ever  grew  darker  and  narrower  as  they  neared  its  source. 
They  worked  incessantly  at  the  paddles,  and  made  such 
speed  that  Has-se  said  they  must  certainly  overtake  his 
people  before  they  reached  the  land  of  the  Alachuas. 

Several  times  during  these  two  days  he  ran  the  canoe 
ashore  at  places  that  his  keen  vision  noted  as  having  been 
the  landing-places  of  other  canoes.  At  each  of  these 
places  he  found  the  ashes  and  charred  sticks  that  denoted 
recent  camp  fires,  and  each  time  after  making  such  a  dis- 
covery he  returned  to  Rene  with  a  puzzled  and  thought- 
ful expression  on  his  face.  His  companion  noticed  this, 
and  finally  inquired  the  cause. 

"What  troubles  thee,  my  Has-se?"  he  asked.  "Thy 
looks  betoken  a  worriment  of  some  kind.  May  I  not 
share  it  with  thee  ?" 

"  Others  besides  ourselves  are  in  pursuit  of  my  people, 
and  I  fear  they  are  enemies." 

"What  is  thy  reason  for  thus  thinking?" 

''Because  I  find  that  each  halting-place  of  Micco's  band 
has  been  carefully  examined  after  their  departure.  I  have 
also  found  the  remains  of  several  small  but  recent  camp 
fires  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river  from  theirs,  and  around 
them  I  find  the  traces  of  but  two  men.  One  of  these 
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men   is  very  large,  and   lie  wears  moccasins  that  were 
never  made  by  my  people.      I  fear  they  are  enemies." 

"But  why  should  they  be  enemies?"  asked  Rene. 
"May  they  not  be  some  of  thy  band  left  behind  like 
thyself  ?  Or  may  not  one  of  them  be  thus  of  thy  tribe, 
and  the  other  be  one  of  the  guests  who  attended  the 
Feast  2" 

"That  is  easily  answered,"  replied  the  young  Indian. 
"If  they  were  friends  who  for  some  reason  had  been 
left  behind,  and  were  now  anxious  to  rejoin  those  whom 
follow,  they  could  have  done  so  long  since.  Their 
fires  burned  at  the  same  time  with  those  of  my  people, 
and  they  have  visited  Micco's  camps  before  the  ashes  of 
his  fires  grew  cold.  Besides,  in  each  case  their  own  fires 
were  carefully  hidden,  so  that  they  could  not  by  any 
chance  be  seen  by  those  who  were  in  advance  of  them." 

"Who,  then,  can  be  following  so  large  a  baud,  and 
for  what  purpose  ?  Surely  two  cannot  harm  so  many." 

"That  I  know  not;  but  I  fear  them  to  be  of  the  out- 
lawed Semiuoles.  If  so,  they  are  following  my  people 
for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  plunder,  or  of  snatching 
the  prize  of  a  scalp — a  thing  they  could  only  gain  by  a 
cowardly  attack  upon  one  defenceless,  for  they  dare  not 
seek  it  in  open  fight.  Or  it  may  be  that  one  of  them  is 
he  who  has  conceived  a  hitter  enmity  against  those  who 
never  treated  him  with  aught  save  kindness,  and  that  he 
has  joined  with  him  another  equally  base." 

At  this  thought  Has-se's  bright  face  became  chmded, 
and  for  some  time  he  remained  silent.  Finally  the  silence 
was  again  broken  by  Rene,  who  asked. 


"Who  are  these  Semiuoles  of  whom  thou  dost  speak 
thus  contemptuously  f 

"  Seminole,  in  my  language,  signifies  a  runaway.  They 
are  a  band  of  thieves,  murderers,  and  other  bad  Indians, 
who  have  been  driven  out  of  my  tribe  and  other  tribes 
on  the  north.  They  have  gradually  increased  in  num- 
bers, until  now  they  call  themselves  a  tribe.  They  are 
always  at  war  with  all  men,  and  against  them  my  people 
have  declared  a  fight  forever." 

"And  who  i.s  he  of  whom  thou  speakest  so  vaguely  as 
having  conceived  an  enmity  unjustly  against  those  who 
have  harmed  him  not  ?" 

"One  who  should  be  well  known  to  thee, Ta-lah-lo-ko. 
I  speak  of  Chitta,  whom  I  hope  we  may  not  encounter." 

'•  It  will  be  the  worse  for  him  if  we  do  encounter  him. 
and  he  ventures  to  interfere  with  us,"  replied  Rene. 

"Nay,  Ta-lah-lo-ko;  I  have  a  feeling  within  me  which 
warns  me  that  a  meeting  with  the  Snake  will  be  a  sad  one 
for  us,"  answered  Has-se,  who.  though  as  brave  as  a  young 
lion,  was  inclined  to  be  superstitious. 

During  this  conversation  the  course  of  the  canoe  had 
been  through  a  mere  thread  of  a  stream,  and  Rene  now 
noticed  that  they  were  traversing  the  mazes  of  a  dark 
swamp.     The  little  stream  connected  a  series  of  stagnant 
!  pools,  or  bayous;  and  just  as  they  came  into  the  open 
j  water  of  one  of  these,  they  caught   a  glimpse  of  another 
canoe  leaving  it  on  the  opposite  side.    Even  as  they  sight- 
ed it  it  shot  in  among  the  trunks  of  a  dense  cypress  forest, 
and  disappeared. 

[TO  UK 
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THE   TALE  OF  A  TUB  RACE. 

l;V  JOHN  R.  CORYELL. 

VBOUT  the  most  disagreeable  tiling  Bobby  Gibson 
had  to  do  was  to  carry  the  "wash"  clothes  to  and 
from  the  summer  hotel  at  Middle  Lake.  The  mere  carry- 
ing of  them  was  easy  enough  for  such  a  sturdy  boy,  but 
it  was  not  so  easy  to  have  to  pass  the  city  boys  and  keep 
the  angry  words  back,  when  he  knew  by  their  smothered 
laughs  and  half-audible  jeers  that  they  were  making  him 
tin-  butt  of  their  jokes. 

The  city  boys  had  planned  a  tub  race,  and  were  in  the 
midst  of  an  animated  discussion  of  the  subject  when  Bob- 
hv  ranie  along,  struggling  manfully  under  the  weight  of 
his  heavy  basket.  Frank  Cummings,  the  leader  of  the 
hotel  boys,  noticed  Bobby,  and  as  he  passed  by  said,with 
a  careless  little  laugh, 

"  Perhaps  he'd  like  to  join  the  tub  race." 

"Why,  yes,"  exclaimed  Ralph  Peabody,  "it  would  be 
in  his  line." 

"  Clothes-line,  you  mean,  I  suppose,"  said  George  Sands. 

"  He  could  use  his  mother's  tub,"  said  Frank. 

It  was  all  cruel,  though  the  boys  meant  it  only  for  fun, 
and  laughed  accordingly.  And  perhaps  they  would  nev- 
er have  known  it  was  anything  but  fun  but  for  that  in- 
sult to  the  best  woman  in  the  world— his  mother. 

The  big  basket  was  dropped  recklessly  to  the  ground, 
and  iu  a  moment  more  Frank  Cummings  was  on  his 
buck,  prostrated  by  a  stinging  blow  from  Bobby. 

For  a  second  or  two  it  really  looked  as  if  they  were  all 
to  be  routed  by  one  boy;  but  the  disgrace  of  that  seemed 
to  suddenly  come  to  them,  for  they  turned  upon  Bobby, 
and  with  one  impulse  knocked  him  down  and  rolled  him 
and  his  newly  washed  clothes  over  in  the  dirt. 

How  much  more  they  might  have  done  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  for  they  were  interrupted  by  a  young  lady  with 
the  indignant  question,  "  Why,  what  are  you  doing  ?" 

Then  the  boys,  finding  themselves  unable  to  justify  the 
unequal  combat,  looked  sheepishly  at  each  other,  until  a 
brilliant  idea  occurred  to  one  of  them,  and  he  exclaimed, 
"  Well,  what  does  he  want  to  come  fighting  around  here 
for  ?" 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  the  young  lady,  address- 
ing Bobby. 

But  Bobby  had  not  the  heart  to  answer.  He  was  picking 
up  the  pieces  of  soiled  linen,  thinking  bitterly  of  the  work 
his  outburst  of  anger  was  going  to  cause  his  tired,  worn- 
out  mother  ;  and  then,  too,  the  prospect  that  no  more 
work  might  come  from  the  hotel. 

Fortunately,  however,  for  Bobby's  comfort,  he  had  won 
a  champion  for  himself,  though  he  did  not  know  it  until 
the  next  morning,  when  he  was  surprised  by  a  visit  at  the 
cottage  from  the  young  lady  whom  he  remembered  as 
having  interfered  ill  the  fight  of  the  night  before.  She 
saw  him  at  the  gate,  and  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  saying : 

"Good-morning.  You  are  Bobby  Gibson,  aren't  you  ? 
My  name's  Grace  Thornton.  I  inquired  all  about  the 
trouble,  and  I  think  you  did  just  right,  and  I  came  down 
to  tell  you  so.  But  what  I  wanted  to  tell  you  most  was 
that  there's  to  be  a  tub  race  next  Saturday  on  the  lake. 
Did  you  ever  paddle  in  a  tub  '." 

"No,  ma'am." 

"Well,  you  must  practise  a  little,  then.  Papa  says 
it's  easy  enough  if  you  only  keep  cool  and  don't  try  to  go 
too  fast.  You  see,  I  want  you  to  go  in  the  race  and  win. 
I'm  sure  you  can.  Besides,"  she  added,  carelessly,  "the 
prize  is  ten  dollars.  I  want  you  to  beat  the  hotel  boys. 
Will  you  try  ?" 

Bobby  might  have  refused  anybody  else  after  what  had 
happened,  but  it  was  hard  to  say  no  to  pretty  Mi.^s  Grace. 
so  he  said  he  would  trv. 

"  That's  right,"  said  Miss  Grace.  "And  remember,  now, 
you  must  beat.  I  won't  have  anything  else.  And  I 


want  you  to  use  your  mother's  tub.  And  be  sure  you 
practise.  Y7ou  just  sit  in  the  tub  and  paddle  with  your 
hands.  Keep  cool,  and  don't  go  too  fast.  WTill  you 
beat  ?" 

"  I'll  try  to,"  answered  Bobby,  laughing  in  response  to 
the  merry  twinkle  in  her  gray  eyes. 

Miss  Grace  had  heard  the  taunts  of  the  hotel  boys  the 
day  before,  and  her  womanly  heart  had  gone  straight  out 
in  sympathy  for  Bobby.  She  had  planned  the  giving  of 
the  prize  in  the  firm  belief  that  Bobby,  because  he  had 
been  wronged,  must  win,  and  would  thus  have  a  poetical 
triumph  over  the  hotel  boys  by  beating  them  in  the  very 
tub  they  had  derided  him  about. 

A  tub  race  is  little  else  than  a  comical  sight  to  the  spec- 
tators, and  so  it  was  in  the  case  of  this  one  to  all  except- 
ing Miss  Grace,  who,  forgetting  what  her  father  had  de- 
clared were  essentials,  wondered  why  Bobby  did  not  put 
more  vim  in  his  strokes,  so  as  to  sweep  triumphantly  past 
the  hotel  boys.  Bobby,  however,  had  not  forgotten  his 
instructions,  and  was  paddling  carefully  and  safely  along, 
while  the  more  injudicious  were  on  every  side  plunging 
headlong  into  the  water  amid  shouts  of  laughter  from 
the  people  in  the  yachts  and  along  the  shore. 

But  there  were  others  as  well  as  Bobby  who  evidently 
knew  how  to  paddle  the  tub,  and  the  most  skilful  of  these 
was  the  very  Frank  Cummings  who  had  been  knocked 
down  by  him. 

Gradually  all  dropped  out  of  the  race  except  Bobby, 
Frank,  and  two  other  hotel  boys,  and  it  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  the  race  was  between  Bobby  and  Frank.  As 
soon  as  this  fact  was  noted  a  new  interest  sprang  up 
among  the  lookers-on,  for  it  was  now  a  race  between  the 
hotel  and  the  village,  and  Miss  Grace  was  nearly  beside 
herself  in  her  anxiety  lest  poetical  justice  should  be  de- 
feated, for,  with  most  others,  she  could  not  avoid  seeing 
that  Frank  was  gaining  a  little  all  the  time. 

Bobby  too  saw  this,  and  had  about  given  up  hope, 
when,  as  he  looked  along  the  course  ahead,  he  noticed  a 
faint  ripple,  which  told  him,  who  knew  the -lake  thorough- 
ly, that  a  rock  was  hidden  there.  For  a  moment  he 
thought,  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact,  but  that  thought 
was  indignantly  rejected,  and  swallowing  his  dislike  of 
Frank,  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "Look  out  for  that  rock 
right  ahead  of  you,  where  that  ripple  is." 

A  few  minutes  later  Frank  Cummings  was  greeted  with 
cheers  as  he  paddled  first  past  the  winning-post,  with  Bob- 
by second,  and  the  two  hotel  boys  not  far  behind. 

Miss  Grace  was  quite  ready  to  cry,  but  her  father,  who 
had  not  been  made  acquainted  with  her  project  of  dealing 
out  poetical  justice,  stepped  smilingly  forward,  and  com- 
menced a  pleasant  little  speech  of  congratulation  to  the 
winner,  when  Frank,  flushing  fiery  red,  stopped  him,  and 
said,  confusedly,  "Ah — ah — thank  you,  sir;  but — but  I  — 
I  don't  know  if  I — I  am  the  winner,  you  know." 

Then,  with  a  boy's  shamefacedness  at  doing  a  generous 
thing,  he  told  of  how  Bobby  had  warned  him  of  the  rock, 
but  for  which,  he  said,  Bobby  would  have  won. 

A  murmur  of  approbation  and  of  applause  for  the  boy's 
generous  spirit  ran  through  the  crowd,  and  Bobby  at 
once  awkwardly  but  vehemently  began  to  disclaim  any 
right  to  be  called  winner;  when  Miss  Grace  impulsively 
stepped  forward,  and  with  a  smile  and  a  sob  mixed  up  as 
only  girls  know  how  to  mix  them,  spoke  out,  "  YTou  two 
boys  have  just  got  to  shake  hands.  There!  Papa,  you  can 
arrange  it  this  way:  Frank  is  the  best  paddler.  and  would 
.have  won  but  for  the  rock;  but  Bobby  would  have  won 
if  he  had  not  told  Frank  about  the  rock ;  so  you  call 
Frank  the  winner,  but  give  Bobby  the  prize." 

Everybody  declared  that  nothing  could  be  fairer,  and 
consequently  the  honors  were  so  divided.  Miss  Grace 
meanwhile  beaming  on  the  two  boys  as  if  she  had  half  a 
mind  to  kiss  them  both.  But  it  was  just  as  well  she  did 
not,  for  boys  don't  like  to  be  kissed — in  public,  anyhow. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  GAME  OF  CHESS. 

BY  L.  P.  LEWIS. 

MANY  centuries  ago  there  happened  to  be  a  powerful 
prince  whose  kingdom  lay  along  the  shores  of  the 
Ganges,  and  who  took  to  himself  the  proud  title  of  King 
of  the  Indies.  He  began  to  reign  while  very  young,  and 
before  lie  had  learned  that  a  king  should  be  the  father  of 
his  people,  and  that  the  most  sure  and  solid  support  of  a 
throne  is  the  love  and  loyalty  of  the  subjects.  So  when 
the  Brahmins  and  Kajahs  (the  priests  and  nobles)  remind- 
ed him  of  this,  he  not  only  despised  their  counsels,  but 
caused  some  of  them  to  be  put  to  death  for  venturing  to 
give  him  advice  unasked. 

Left  to  the  unsafe  company  of  his  flatterers,  the  King 
fell  into  every  kind  of  excess,  until  his  oppressed  subjects 
resolved  to  free  themselves.  Then  it  was  that  an  Indian 
philosopher  named  Sissa,  the  Son  of  Daher,  undertook  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  prince  to  the  fatal  effects  of  his  folly. 

With  this  intention  he  invented  the  game  of  chess, 
where  the  king,  though  the  most  important  of  all  the 
pieces,  is  both  powerless  to  attack  his  foes  and  to  defend 
himself  without  the  aid  of  his  subjects. 

The  new  game  soon  became  famous;  the  King  heard  of 
it,  and  wished  to  learn  it.  Sissa  was  asked  to  teach  him, 
and  while  explaining  the  rules  and  showing  him  the  skill 
required  to  use  the  other  pieces  in  the  king's  defence,  the 
Brahmin  taught  him  many  truths  to  which  he  had  hith- 
erto refused  to  listen. 

Endowed  with  a  sound  mind,  the  King  took  Sissa's  les- 
sons to  heart,  changed  his  way  of  life,  and  thus  averted 
the  evils  which  threatened  his  kingdom.  Anxious  to  show 
his  gratitude,  he  left  to  Sissa  the  choice  of  a  reward,  who 
requested  the  number  of  grains  of  corn  might  be  given  him 
which  the  number  of  squares  on  the  chess-board  should 
produce — one  for  the  first,  two  for  the  second,  four  for  the 
third,  and  so  on.  always  doubling  to  the  sixty-fourth. 

The  King,  surprised  at  the  modesty  of  the  request, 
granted  it  instantly;  but  when  his  treasurer  had  made  a 
calculation,  he  found  that  the  King  had  engaged  to  per- 
form an  impossibility,  there  not  being  grain  enough  in 
all  his  storehouses  to  fulfil  his  promise. 

From  this,  wise  Sissa  taught  the  King  the  danger  of 
hasty  promises,  and  the  necessity  of  exercising  caution 
even  in  dealing  with  those  in  whom  one  has  the  greatest 
confidence. 

The  game  of  chess  was  not  long  confined  to  India. 
The  Persians  looked  upon  it  as  a  game  to  be  used  in  every 
country  not  only  to  amuse,  but  to  instruct  kings,  as  the 
name  they  gave  it  signifies — schatrack,  the  game  of  the 
scliah,  or  king. 

The  names  of  many  of  the  pieces  have  no  meaning  ex- 
cept iii  Eastern  languages.  The  second  piece  after  the 
king  is  now  called  queen,  but  old  French  authors  call  it 
fierche  and  fierge  (corruption  of  the  Latin  flercia,  derived 
from  the  Persian  ferz  or  firzin,  signifying  minister  or  viz- 
ier). From  fierge  it  has  been  changed  to  vierge.  virgo, 
lady,  and  queen.  The  resemblance  of  words  made  the 
change  easy,  and  perhaps  the  more  reasonable  because  the 
queen  is  placed  near  the  king,  and  was  at  first  of  small 
consequence  in  the  game.  But  the  restraint  upon  the 
lady  of  chess  was  not  pleasing  to  our  forefathers, and  they 
extended  her  steps  and  scope  until  the  queen  became  the 
most  powerful  of  all  the  pieces. 

The  third  piece,  which  we  call  bishop,  the  French,  fool, 
and  Spaniards,  alferes  or  sergeant,  always  bore  in  tin- 
East  the  figure  of  an  elephant,  and  had  that  name.  The 
fourth  piece,  or  knight,  has  the  same  figure  and  name  in 
all  couutrii-s. 

The  fifth  piece,  which  the  English  call  rook,  Americans, 
castle,  and  French,  tour,  is  in  Oriental  lands  repre- 
sented in  the  form  of  a  camel,  mounted  by  a  man  bearing 
bow  and  arrows  in  his  hand,  aud  is  called  rokh.  This 


name,  common  to  Persians  and  Indians,  signifies  a  spe- 
cies of  camel  used  by  the  latter  for  mounting  their  light 
cavalry  in  times  of  war.  The  quick  movements  of  this 
piece  agree  very  well  with  the  name,  as  it  was  the  only 
one  which  was  perfectly  free  in  its  course,  but  not  so  well 
with  the  figure  of  a  tower  which  is  usually  given  these 
pieces  in  Western  countries. 

The  sixth  and  last  piece  is  the  pawn,  or  common  sol- 
dier, which  has  never  changed  in  form  or  in  moves. 

The  Chinese,  who  are  lovers  of  this  game,  have  made 
many  alterations,  by  introducing  new  pieces  under  name 
of  cannons  or  mortars,  and  by  inventing  new  moves,  in- 
creasing the  difficulties  of  a  game  already  so  complicated 
as  to  be  regarded  by  many  as  a  severe  amusement.  But 
these  additions  have  not  been  approved  of  in  our  country, 
and  we  still  hold  to  the  old  manner  of  playing,  each  player 
having  sixteen  pieces,  upon  a  board  of  sixty-four  squares. 


BINN ACER'S  MULE. 

BY  JOHN  HABBERTON, 
AUTHOR   OF   "HELEN'S    BABIES,"    ETC. 

SOME  people  think  animals  cannot  reason;  some  be- 
lieve they  can.  I  do  not  propose  to  decide  between 
them,  but  merely  to  tell  how  a  couple  of  animals  who 
once  were  enemies  became  fast  friends. 

Binnager's  mule  was  one  of  the  characters  of  Red  Hill 
Road — a  country  highway  on  which  farm-houses  were 
dotted  along  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten  to  the  mile.  The 
mule's  owner  was  a  drunkard,  who  seldom  provided 
bread  enough  for  his  family ;  as  for  the  mule,  he  seldom 
ate  oats  unless  lie  stole  them.  He  would  have  been  sold 
long  before,  and  the  money  turned  into  rum.  had  any 
one  been  willing  to  buy  him,  but  he  was  so  small  and  thin 
and  ugly  that  no  one  wanted  him;  besides,  all  the  farm- 
ers along  Red  Hill  Road  preferred  horses.  The  mule 
himself  had  been  known  to  signify  a  desire  for  better 
company  than  he  had  at  home;  while  straying  by  the 
roadside — his  usual  pasture — he  had  tried  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  the  horses  who  stretched  their 
necks  over  barn-yard  fences,  but  he  was  always  snubbed, 
and  when  he  went  visiting  at  barns  whose  doors  were 
open  he  was  kicked  in  a  manner  which  even  his  mulish 
intellect  could  construe  as  a  hint  that  his  company  was 
not  desired.  Horses  dislike  mules  instinctively:  they 
seem  to  regard  them  as  poor  relations  who  have  disgraced 
the  family  in  some  way;  and  of  all  the  horses  of  Red  Hill 
Road,  the  one  who  seemed  most  to  despise  Binnau. -r 's 
mule  was  Farmer  Trudell's  black  horse  Ben. 

But  there  came  a  time  when  Ben  was  too  busy  to  worry 
about  mules  or  anything  else  but  his  own  troubles.  Just 
in  the  middle  of  ploughing-tiine  his  mate  stepped  into  a 
hole,  broke  his  leg,  and  had  to  be  shot.  His  owner  had  not 
money  enough  to  buy  another,  nor  had  he  the  time,  for  it 
is  the  fashion  fora  farmer  to  waste  enough  time  in  select- 
ing a  horse  to  earn  the  money  that  would  buy  him.  As 
to  borrowing  a  mate  for  black  Ben,  it  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion; no  one  ever  heard  of  a  farmer  having  a  horse  to 
spare  in  the  ploughing  season.  So  Ben  had  to  drag  the 
plough  alone  day  after  day,  and  although  he  was  given 
extra  oats  and  all  the  hay  he  could  eat,  he  lost  flesh  ;  evi- 
dently he  lost  temper  too,  for  when  allowed  to  rest  at  the 
fence  by  the  road,  after  turning  up  a  hard  furrow  with 
the  plough,  and  Binuager's  mule  attempted  to  rub  noses 
with  him,  Ben  always  got  out  of  the  traces  and  began  to 
kick  down  the  fence  so  as  to  resent  the  mule's  familiarity. 

Black  Ben  grew  thinner  and  thinner,  and  Farmer 
Trudell's  face  grew  longer  and  longer  as  he  looked  at  the 
ground  yet  implpughed,  and  thought  of  the  crop  he  ought 
to  raise  to  keep  his  family  properly  supplied.  He  talked 
about  it  to  his  wife,  who  became  as  troubled  as  he,  and 
finally  his  two  boys,  Joe  and  Will,  discussed  the  situation. 
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They  offered  to  help  pull  the  plough  themselves,  as  they 
had  seen  people  doing  in  pictures  of  farm  life  in  some 
parts  of  Europe,  but  their  father  said  he  hadn't  yet  got 
down  to  working  half-grown  colts. 

Finally  Will  said,  "Dad,  why  don't  you  work  Bin- 
nager's  mule  alongside  of  Ben  ?'' 

Farmer  Trudell  laughed — it  was  his  first  laugh  in  a  fort- 
night— as  he  replied:  "Because  in  about  two  minutes  I'd 
have  to  take  Ben  out  of  the  traces  to  drag  the  mule's  body 
home.  Ben  would  kick  daylight  through  the  beast  about 
as  quick  as  a  flash." 

This  was  discouraging  to  Will,  who  had  not  enough 
new  ideas  to  be  willing  to  lose  any  of  them.  But  he  went 
on  thinking  about  it,  and  as  his  mind  had  not  much  else 
to  attend  to,  he  devised  a  plan  which  he  and  Joe  put  into 
practice  before  breakfast-time  next  morning. 

They  caught  Binnager's  mule,  hitched  him  to  the 
plough,  and  while  Joe  led  him,  WTill  guided  the  plough 
once  across  the  field.  The  furrow  was  but  little  straighter 
than  a  piece  of  rope  thrown  loosely  on  the  ground,  but  the 
spectacle  of  Binnager's  mule  working  at  the  Trudell  plough 
made  a  profound  impression  upon  black  Ben,  whom  Will 
had  tied  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fence,  so  that  he  could 
see  what  was  going  on.  Ben  stared  fixedly;  he  did  not 
stop  staring;  as  Will  said  to  Joe,  "He  looks  just  as  if  he 
was  saying,  'Well,  I  never!  Did  you  ever?'" 

Back  went  the  mule  and  the  plough,  though  Will  saw 
to  it  that  the  latter,  instead  of  making  a  furrow,  merely 
ran  on  its  "heel."  Then  he  run  another  furrow  right  to- 
ward black  Ben.  It  was  hard  work  for  the  little  gray 
mule,  with  his  underfed  body,  but  he  was  so  glad  to  have 
any  one  notice  him  at  all  thai  he  tugged  honestly.  As  he 
neared  the  end  of  the  field.  Will  shouted,  "Lead  him  right 
up  to  Ben;  see  if  the\  won't  get  acquainted  now.  Jump 
aside  quickly,  though;  if  they  xlnnild  get  up  a  kicking 
match  at  that  fence,  a  small  boy  between  them  wouldn't 
have  much  fun." 


Joe  obeyed  orders.  But  there  was  no  kicking;  on  the 
contrary,  the  mule  stood  quiet  and  meekly  looked  at  Ben. 
As  for  the  horse,  he  did  not  even  lay  back  his  ears;  he 
stretched  his  long  neck  over  the  fence,  looked  critically 
at  the  mule  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  touched  the  mule's 
great  broad  muzzle  with  his  rather  slender  nose. 

"Let  them  talk  awhile  and  get  acquainted,"  said  Will. 
"  Rubbing  noses  seems  the  horse  way  of  doing  it." 

So  the  horse,  the  mule,  and  the  boys  stood  there  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  the  animals  were  so  peaceable  that  Will 
said:  "  I'll  tell  you  what,  let's  give  dad  a  surprise.  You 
lead  Ben  around  to  the  barn-yard.  I'll  drive  the  mule  and 
plough  around  there,  and  we'll  hitch  the  two  beasts  to- 
gether, and  then  invite  dad  out  to  see  them." 

Within  five  minutes  it  was  done.  Will  watched  the  an- 
imals' heels  carefully,  while  Joe  kept  his  eye  on  their  ears 
for  alarm  signals,  but  there  was  no  trouble.  Ben  looked 
condescendingly  down  on  the  mule,  who  looked  meekly 
up  at  Ben.  It  was  an  odd-looking  team;  even  the  chick- 
ens in  the  barn-yard  seemed  surprised;  but  the  most 
amazed  being  on  that  estate  was  Farmer  Trudell  when 
the  boys  led  him  out  and  explained.  "  I  don't  know  how 
they'll  pull  and  guide,  hitched  together,"  said  he.  "I 
think  I'll  let  each  of  you  boys  ride  one,  so  as  to  guide  them  ; 
I  but  you  must  be  ready  to  slide  oft'  and  jump  forward  if 
kicking  begins." 

The  boys  were  not  at  all  frightened  at  the  prospect; 
they  were  as  much  at  home  on  horseback  as  village  boys 
on  a  seesaw.  But  nothing  unpleasant  occurred;  Ben 
graciously  accepted  the  mule's  assistance,  and  the  mule 
was  so  delighted  at  being  in  good  company  that  he  per- 
sisted in  trying  to  do  more  than  half  of  the  pulling.  At 
noon  he  had  a  meal  that  astonished  him,  and  although  he 
stood  right  beside  Ben,  the  horse  did  not  attempt  to  kick 
him  away.  And  that  night  at  the  supper-table  Farmer 
Trudell  exclaimed:  " Horses  have  some  sense.  And, "he 
continued,  after  a  short  pause,  "so  have  some  boys." 
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For,   on    these    pleasant    autumn 

nights, 

What  we  call  shooting-stars 
Are  but  the  leaps  this  man  doth 

make 
Who  jumped  from  Earth  to  Mars. 


was  a  man  in  Hoppertown 
-*-   Who  used  to  jump  so  high. 
He  kept  a  cushion  on  his  head 
Lest  he  should  hit  the  sky. 

But  still  on  jumping  he  was  bent. 

And  one  day  jumped  so  far 
lie  missed  the  path  to  Mother  Earth. 

And  landed  on  a  star. 


ONE  OF  LIFE'S  MVSTK1MKS. 

BY  E.  W. 

/~\H,  life  is  all  so  very  queer, 
*-*   I  don't  know  what  I  am! 
Mamma  calls  me  her  little  </•  <  i; 
And  grandma  calls  me  lamb. 

Papa  says  I'm  his  little  puss, 
Or  sometimes  little  kid, 

And     brother     tells     me     I'm     a 

goose — 
Yes,  that's  just  what  he  did! 

They  call  me  kitten,  fairy,  chick, 

Dove,  and  canary-bird, 
And  then  they  tell  me  I'm  a  brick — 

It's  certainly  absurd! 


Why  do  they  want  to  make  a  hen, 

Or  sheep,  or  cat  of  me? 
AVhy  don't  they  call  me  now  and  then 

Something  I'd  like  to  be? 

I'd  like  to  be  an  elephant, 

Or  eagle,  or  giraffe, 
But  when  I  tell  them  what  I  want, 

They  just  sit  still  and  laugh. 


Theu,  after  resting  him  a  bit, 
He  said,  "'Tis  very  plain, 

The   more  I  jump,  the   more  I 

may, 
So  1  will  try  again." 

He  spied  the  "Goat,"  and  with, 

a  bound 

He  lighted  on  his  back; 
Harnessed  the  "Dragon"  to  the 

"Plough," 
Pursued  the  "Lion's"  track. 

On  "Pegasus"  he  swiftly  rode; 

On  "  Aquila"  he  flew; 
The  "Ram"  he  captured  by  the 
horns; 

Bestrode  old  "Taurus,"  too. 

Like  grasshoppers'  his  legs  be- 
came ; 

His  strength  no  limit  knew; 
I    think    each    star    he'll    visit 

yet 
That  shines  in  upper  blue. 

And  now,  dear  little  girls   and 

boys, 

If  you  will  use  your  eyes, 
And    do    not    go    to '  bed    too 

soon, 
You'll  see  him  in  the  skies. 


THRKE  LITTLE  MICE. 


'"pHREE  poor  little  mice 
-*•     Were  caught  in  a  trice. 
Pray  how  did  this  come  to  pass? 


Their  home  they  forsook, 
And  just  went  to  look 
At  a  little  red  box  in  the  grass. 
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Jenny  Girl  and  Julinny  Boy 

Heard  the  bluebird  sin^im;, 
"  Spring  is  coming— spring  is  near, 

Pretty  flowers  bringing  " 
Off  to  meet  her  started  they. 

With  much  merry  laughter, 
Kitty  Cat  and  Puppy  Hoi; 

Trotting  quickly  after. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

KARLSBAD,  AUSTRIA. 

DKAR  POSTMISTRESS. — I  am  an  American  girl 
twelve  years  old,  and  am  in  Europe  to  learn 
German  and  French.  Mamma,  my  brother,  and 
I  came  over  in  May.  We  were  one  week  in  Ber- 
lin, where  we  saw  all  of  the  royal  family,  and 
Prince  Bismarck's  grandchildren.  We  were 
then  in  Jena-TharingTa.  We  have  also  been  for 
several  weeks  in  Freiberg,  Baden,  a  beautiful 
place  in  the  midst  of  the  Black  Forest.  There 
are  many  lovely  walks  and  excursions,  and  the 
costumes  of  the  peasants  are  very  curious  and 
attractive,  the  different  styles  and  colors  indi- 
cating their  grade  in  life.  It  was  in  Freiberg 
that  a  monk  accidentally  discovered  gun  powder : 
he  was  busy  mixing  a  remedy  for  the  sick,  and 
put  charcoal,  saltpetre,  and  sulphur  in  a  mortar, 
which  mixture  was  soon  followed  by  an  explo- 
sion. The  tradition  does  not  say  whether  or  not 
he  was  killed.  From  Freiberg,  we  were  in  Stutt- 
gart—a very  pretty  but  more  modern  town  than 
most  German  places.  In  Nuremberg  there  are 
so  many  queer,  quaint  things,  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  city ;  it  is  well'worth  a  visit  as  one 
of  the  old  cities  of  Germany.  At  the  Town-hull. 
where  the  "Diets"  were  held,  I  sat  in  the  chair 
the  King  used  in  presiding.  In  this  hall  is  the 
stone  lion  that  threw  red  and  white  wine  over 
the  people  for  three  days  after  the  close  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  We  saw  the  old  gates  of  the 
city,  the  house  of  Albrecht  Durer,  the  castle,  and 
the  royal  apartments.  We  saw  the  instruments 
of  torture,  used,  some  of  them,  as  late  as  sixty 
years  ago;  they  are  horrible.  We  came  from 
Nuremberg  to  Karlsbad  — a  famous  place  for 
"cures."  I  expect  to  go  to  school  in  Dresden 
this  winter.  I  am  afraid  I  have  written  you  so 
long  a  letter  you  may  not  find  room  in  the  Post- 
office  Box  for  it,  but  I  hope  you  will  try.  I  for- 
i-'"t  i"  say  we  have  had  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
since  the  first  number,  so  it  is  an  old  and  dearly 
loved  friend.  I  have  it  sent  me  every  week,  and 
I  prize  it  more  and  more  after  its  trip  across  ill,- 
waters.  I  am  its  and  your  friend,  BELLE  G. 


CLEARWATBR  HARBOR.  FLORIDA. 

I  have  not  written  to  you  in  so  long  a  time  that 
I  thought  1  would  write  again.  I  have  taken  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  five  years,  and  like  it 
very  much.  For  pets,  I  have  three  dogs  and  six 
cats  :  we  had  eleven,  but  we  gave  four  away,  and 
one  died.  Last  night  a  thief  tried  to  break  into 
a  house  near  ours.  I  have  one  brother  and  one 
sister,  of  whom  I  am  the  eldest.  I  had  three 
brothers,  but  two  died.  Your  little  friend. 

JAMES  M.  (aged  eleven). 


JACKSONVILLE,  OREGON. 

I  am  a  reader  of  HARPER'S  Tonne  PEOPLE  and 

like  all  the  stories  very  much.  I  was  very  nnn-h 
interested  in  '•  Silent  Pete,"  but  would  have  liked 
it  better  if  Pete  had  lived  and  found  his  aunt  I 
would  like  one  of  the  circulars  Georgie  W  R 
speaks  of  if  Georgi.-  would  !„•  kind  en. .ugh  to 
send  me  one.  I  live  in  southern  Oregon  and 
like  it  here  very  much  I  have  lived  in  a  miriin" 
camp,  and  have  pi.-ked  up  quire  large  pieces  of 
gold  on  the  bed-rock.  II  any  reader  of  my  age 
fifteen)  would  like  to  correspond  with  me,  I 


should  be  glad  to  have  her,  and  could  tell  my 
new  friend  more  about  mining.  I  was  born  in 
<  Hi  IT' in.  but  mamma  and  I  spent  several  years  in 
Michigan,  and  I  like  Oregon  the  better  of  the 
two.  1  am  a  great  reader.  My  favorite  authors 
are  Charles  Dickens,  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  and  Wal- 
ter Scott.  I  agree  with  Adele  Watson,  and  think 
i'"r  Mutual  Friend  is  very  interesting ;  and  if  she 
cares  for  another  correspondent,  I  should  like  to 
correspond  with  her.  PHEBE  L.  KELI.EY, 

Jacksonville,  Oregon. 


LONG  BRANCH,  NEW  JERSEY. 

I  read  Laura  F.  H.'s  letter,  and  I  am  nine  years 
old,  and  left-handed  also.  I  go  to  school,  and 
study  arithmetic,  spelling,  writing,  drawing,  and 
Third  Reader.  I  have  no  pets,  except  my  little 
sister  of  four,  who  is  better  than  any  pets  I  could 
•wish  for.  I  am  stopping  here  for  the  summer ; 
in  winter  I  live  in  New  York.  Sometimes  I  go 
down  to  the  beach  and  gather  shells.  I  have  a 
very  pretty  bracelet,  which  I  made  myself  with 
some  of  them.  I  send  my  love  to  you.  Good-by. 

GRACE  R.  K. 


For  the  first  time  I  am  going  to  write  you  a 
letter— not  a  long  one.  but  only  to  tell  you  that  I 
think  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  is  just  a  lovely 
magazine  for  quite  old  young  people  as  well  as 
for  the  little  ones.  I  am  eighteen  years  old,  but 
not  too  old  to  read  it,  for  I  have  been  enjoying 
its  stories  this  very  afternoon.  I  am  the  only 
girl  in  our  family,  and  am  often  very  lonesome, 
and  reading  over  the  Post-office  Box  makes  me 
often  wish  I  could  know  some  of  the  other  girls 
who  write  to  it;  so  if  any  girls  between  sixteen 
and  nineteen  would  like  to  correspond  with  me, 
I  should  love  to  have  them  write,  and  would  an- 
swer every  letter,  for  I  love  to  write  letters. 

F.  B.  D., 
Box  179,  Northfield,  Minnesota. 


WASHINGTON. 

I  am  a  little  girl  eight  years  old.  I  live  in 
Washington,  and  have  one  pet;  it  is  a  kitten, 
and  I  have  not  named  it  yet.  I  have  five  sisters, 
all  older  than  myself.  I  used  to  live  in  Bloom- 
ington,  Illinois,  and  then  we  came  here.  As  this 
is  the  first  letter  I  have  written,  I  hope  it  will  be 
printed.  A  friend  of  ours  sends  us  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  I  like  it  very  much.  He 
sends  it  every  week.  I  like  the  letters  even  bet- 
ter than  the  stories.  I  have  two  dolls;  one  is 
named  Georgiana  Buttercup  and  the  other  is 
named  Lulu  Rockwood  Oberly.  EUNICE  R.  O. 


TORONTO  ISLAND,  CANADA. 

I  live  on  an  island  opposite  Toronto.  I  saw  in 
the  Post-office  Box  a  letter  from  a  little  girl  who 
lives  at  the  same  place  that  I  do.  We  have  lots 
of  fun  here  rowing  and  bathing  every  day.  I 
have  four  brothers  and  one  sister.  I  know  how 
to  row  and  how  to  swim,  and  we  have  great  fun 
in  bathing  and  diving  off  our  boat,  which,  when 
we  go  bathing,  we  take  for  that  purpose.  We 
have  been  here  for  three  summers.  In  the  win- 
ter we  live  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  and  have  lots 
of  fun  tobogganing  and  sleighing,  and  we  also 
go  to  a  good  many  parties  then.  At  the  island 
we  have  a  roller  coaster,  two  switchbacks,  a 
merry-go-round,  and  a  cable  coaster ;  we  also 
have  electric  light  here.  I  go  to  school,  and 
learn  English  and  French,  and  I  am  going  to 
learn  music.  We  have  no  pets  except  a  cat  and 
a  dear  little  baby  brother.  We  have  taken  HAR- 
PER'S TOTJKG  PEOPLE  a  good  while,  and  have  sev- 
en bound  volumes.  When  we  get  twenty-five 
papers,  we  send  them  to  be  bound.  We  all  like 
the  paper  very  much.  MAB. 


GENEVA,  NEBRASKA. 

I  have  taken  your  charming  paper  for  over  six 
years,  and  like  it  very  much.  I  am  eleven  years 
old.  I  have  seen  a  good  many  letters  from  little 
girls  of  my  age.  My  papa  is  in  California  at  pre- 
sent. I  have  no  pets  to  tell  you  about,  but  one 
of  my  brothers  has  a  dog  named  Trip.  I  had  two 
canary-birds  once,  named  Bob  and  Jennie  ;  they 
both  died.  Would  you  rather  have  the  letters  in 
ink  or  lead-pencil?  I  have  two  brothers, named 
Parker  and  Ned  ;  Parker  is  seventeen,  and  Ned 
is  fourteen.  I  have  no  sister.  I  am  a  great  read- 
er, and  I  have  some  very  nice  books  ;  I  have  Faith 
Gartney'g  Girlhood.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  Little  Men, 
Diddie,  Dumps,  and  Tot,  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales, 
and  others.  I  hope  you  will  print  my  letter.  I 
wish  I  had  time  to  tell  you  about  a  visit  to  Wy- 
oming I  once  took,  but  my  letter  is  too  long  now, 
1  am  afraid.  Good-by.  MATTIE  F. 

Always  use  ink,  if  you  please.  Mattie.  in  writ- 
ing to  me,  and  tell  of  your  little  visit  in  your 
next  letter. 


TORONTO,  ONTARIO. 

Yesterday  I  caught  a  lot  of  crawfish,  or  brook 
crabs,  and  put  them  in  a  pan  of  water  with  some 
sand  at  the  bottom:  but  not  knowing  what  to 
feed  them  on.  they,  much  to  my  sorrow,  one  by 
one  turned  on  their  backs  and  died.  I  am  mak- 
ing an  aquarium  like  the  one  described  in  Mi- 
Beard's  American  Jloi/'s  Ilamlu  Book.  Could  any 
one  tell  me  how  to  keep  and  feed  the  little  fish? 


I  go  to  the  Wellesley  Public  School.  This  was  my 
first  year  at  it,  and  1  took  the  second  prize  (a 
book  of  poetry  by  Thomas  Moore),  and  was  pro- 
moted to  the  Junior  Fourth  Book.  I  came  out 
ahead  in  the  examination,  but  our  session  marks' 
count  in  for  the  three  prizes ;  if  I  had  had  five 
more  marks  I  would  have  had  the  first  prize. 
Though  I  live  in  Canada,  I  am  still  one  of  Uncle 
Sam's  boys.  I  will  close  now. 

Your  affectionate  reader,        HERBERT  M. 
Be  very  careful  about  having  those  marks  all 
right  next  year.    Some  reader  who  has  had  ex- 
perience may  give  you  the  information  you  re- 
quire about  your  aquarium. 


I  am  going  away  to  school  soon,  and  I  think 
mamma  will  send  the  paper  to  me.  I  suppose  it 
goes  to  a  great  many  places  in  England,  and  I 
wonder  if  it  goes  to  Stockton,  on  the  river  Tees? 
My  grandfather  used  to  live  there  when  he  was 
quite  young,  and  if  any  of  the  readers  of  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  live  there,  I  would  like  very 
much  to  hear  from  them.  Perhaps  they  will 
write  to  the  Post-office  Box.  GERTRUDE  P. 


NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  wrote  to  you.  I 
have  taken  this  dear  little  paper  for  about  five 
years,  and  I  enjoy  the  stories  written  by  Mr.  For- 
mau  very  much.  I  have  been  to  California  four 
times,  but  I  was  born  in  bright,  beautiful  New 
York.  I  think  L.  M.  P.  very  unkind  to  call 
New  York  ugly.  I  have  neither  sisters  nor  bro- 
thers, but  I  have  a  little  friend  whom  I  love  as 
much  as  if  she  were  my  sister.  I  have  one  pet,  a 
pug-dog.  I  think  I  would  like  to  correspond 
with  Adnee  Van  Gieson.  AGNES  McL. 

Adnee's  present  address  is  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky, and  you  may  write  to  her  if  you  choose. 


DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  have  never  written  be- 
fore, lam  a  little  girl  of  eight  years  old.  I  have 
a  little  brother  three  and  a  half  years  old.  I 
have  only  one  pet ;  it  is  a  kitten  named  Pansy. 
I  think  that  this  letter  is  getting  too  long.  May 
I  belong  to  the  Little  House-keepers'  Club? 

EDITH  B. 

Yes,  dear,  and  as  vacation  is  almost  over,  I  ex- 
pect to  ring  one  of  my  little  bells  soon,  gather  all 
my  Little  House-keepers,  and  begin  some  plea- 
sant work  in  earnest. 


CINCINNATI   OHIO 

I  went  to  Chicago  this  summer,  and  had  a  very 
nice  time.  We  went  from  Chicago  to  Milwaukee 
on  the  lake.  In  the  morning  the  lake  was  just 
lovely,  but  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  it 
began  to  grow  rough,  and  by  evening  it  was  so 
rough  that  the  water  would  come  up  over  the 
front  of  the  steamer,  so  that  no  one  could  go  in 
the  front  of  the  boat.  I  became  sea-sick,  and  a 
good  many  others  did  too.  We  arrived  at  Mil- 
waukee about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the 
city  was  so  crowded  that  we  went  back  to  Chi- 
cago on  the  same  boat.  We  staid  in  Chicago  a 
few  days,  and  then  went  to  visit  my  aunt. 

MARGAKET  G.  E. 


SAN  SIMEON,  CALIFORNIA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. — I  am  a  little  girl  eight 
years  old.  My  sister  takes  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE, and  we  all  like  it  very  much.  I  have  five 
brothers  and  one  sister.  I  would  like  some  lit- 
tle girl,  about  eight  years  old,  to  write  to  me. 
We  have  Sunday-school  and  Band  of  Hope.  I 
belong  to  the  Band  of  Hope.  My  good  teacher, 
Miss  Kate  C.  W.,  teaches  both. 

ANNIE  BELLE  E. 


MILTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  have  found  a  word  long- 
er than  incomprehensibility  or  straightforward- 
ness, and  that  is  p/iiloiin'ijt'nidi'eness. 

EMMA  G.  M. 


My  younger  brother,  Robbie  Clifford,  takes 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  we  like  to  read 
the  stories  in  it  very  much.  I  think  "  False  Wit- 
ness" a  very  nice  story,  and  I  think  "  The  Nonan- 
ticook  Boat  Club  versus  Johnny  Maxwell"  was 
just  splendid.  We  live  about  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  river,  and  my  brother  Robbie  Clifford 
has  a  little  row-boat;  it  is  not  a  very  pretty  MUC, 
but  it  does  very  well  for  Robbie  and  myself.  As 
in'ither  of  us  can  row  witli  two  oars,  and  not  so 
very  well  witli  one,  we  do  not  go  out  in  deep  wa- 
ter. I  would  like  to  correspond  with  Adnee  Van 
Gieson.  if  she  wants  to.  BELLE  R.  HARRISON. 


I  have  written  before,  but  my  letter  was  not 
published,  so  I  thought  I  would  try  again,  and 
hope  for  better  success.  I  read  all  the  letters  in 
the  Post-office  Box  this  week,  and  I  would  like 
to  correspond  with  Nellie  B.,  of  Paterson,  New 
Jersey.  I  am  just  her  age.  I  will  answer  her 
letters  promptly.  I  have  been  taking  HARPER'S 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  almost  a  year.  My  favorite 
stories  are  "  Rolf  House."  "Jo's  Opportunity," 
and  I  am  very  much  interested  in  "  False  Wit- 
ness." I  think  Fannie  was  a  very  mean  girl; 
don't  you?  I  would  like  to  know  the  price  of 
V<//i.  and  where  1  can  buy  the  book.  For  pets  I 
have  two  cats,  a  goat,  and  a  horse  named  Jenny, 
which  I  ride  and  drive.  When  school  closed  I 
received  a  gold  medal  for  my  good  lessons,  and 
was  very  glad  to  get  it.  I  must  close,  dear  Post- 
mistress, with  love.  I  remain  your  fond  reader, 

MAKY  D.  HOUGH, 

Tunis  Mills,  Talbot  County,  Maryland. 
Ran  is  published  by  Messrs.  Harper  &  Bro- 
thers, who  will  send  it  to  you  on  receipt  of  its 
price,  $1.  

MINNIE'S  PURSE. 

"  Oh,  isn't  it  pretty  ?"  This  expression  was  ap- 
plied to  a  very  pretty  purse  which  Minnie  Acre 
had  just  received  from  her  aunt  Flora  in  Brook- 
lyn Minnie  was  the  oldest  girl  in  a  family  of 
seven  children,  and  she  lived  on  a  sheep  ranch 
away  out  in  Texas.  It  was  on  her  thirteenth 
birthday  that  she  received  the  purse. 

"  What  will  you  do  with  it?"  asked  Tom. 

"Put  money  in  it,"  said  Minnie,  wondering 
how  she  could  obtain  some  (for  of  course  she 
had  m  me),  when  her  mother's  voice  called, 

"Minnie!  Minnie:  come  pare  the  peaches  for 

At  supper  she  startled  the  family  by  asking 
her  father  how  much  blackberries  would  bring 
by  the  quart,  and  she  looked  pleased  when  he 
told  her  about  eight  cents.  The  next  day  she 
was  up  with  the  sun  and  picking  berries.  At 
one  o'clock  she  had  the  baskets,  with  a  quart 
measure  on  top  of  one  of  them,  all  ready  to  tret 
in  the  wagon  when  Tom  should  drive  up.  Tom 
was  going  to  the  mill,  three  miles  below  the  vil- 
lage, and  had  offered  to  take  her  as  far  as  the 
village  At  six  o'clock,  when  Tom  drove  along, 
he  saw,  standing  at  the  corner  of  the  main  av- 
enue and  the  highway.  Minnie,  with  empty  bas- 
kets, and  her  arms  full  of  bundles;  for  she  had 
bought  blue  and  orange  and  cherry  ribbons  for 
herself,  lace  for  mother,  and  candy  for  the  little 
ones.  Tom  helped  her  in  the  wagon,  and  stow- 
ed away  her  bundles  ;  and  thus  we  leave  Minnie 
and  her  first  pocket-money. 

EDITH  M.  N.  (aged  12  years). 

PHILADELPHIA,  PBMNSYLVAMA. 

The  first  money  a  child  earns  looks  larger  and 
is  enjoyed  more  than  any  money  he  or  she  ever 
receives.  There  are  many  ways  of  earning  mon- 
ey besides  that  of  picking  berries.  Did  you  ever 
earn  any,  little  readers? 


pets.  I  did  have  a  dog  named  Check,  but  he 
died  because  he  was  home-sick.  I  am  twelve 
years  old.  Good-by.  dear  Postmistress.  With 
love  from  one  of  your  little  girls,  BELLE  C. 


RIFTON  GLEN,  NBW  YORK. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  am  a  little  girl  twelve 
years  old.  I  do  not  live  at  Rifton  Glen  ;  I  am 
only  spending  my  vacation  here.  I  have  two 
sisters,  the  oldest  fifteen  and  the  youngest  four 
years  old.  I  like  the  stories  in  HARPEK'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  very  much,  and  I  think  "  Nan"  and  "Rolf 
House"  were  very  interesting,  and  now  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  "False  Witness,"  which  I 
think  is  a  lovely  story.  I  like  to  read  the  letters 
in  the  Post-office  Box  also.  I  go  to  school,  and 
study  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  spelling,  ge- 
ography, grammar,  etc.  I  wrote  to  you  once  be- 
fore, when  I  was  quite  little.  My  little  friend 
Jessie  is  writing  to  you  too.  CLARA  I).  B. 


THE  FAIR. 

There  were  five  little  girls  who  were  thinking 
of  a  way  to  earn  money.  They  lived  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  names  of  these  girls  were  Annie 
Jones  (aged  fifteen  years),  Annie  Tolls  and  Ma- 
mie Air  (thirteen),  Lillie  Barr  (twelve),  and  Ella 
Hunt  (eleven).  None  of  these  little  girls  were 
large  ;  the  oldest  was  only  about  twelve  years. 
Well,  each  had  some  work  to  do — lace,  mittens, 
collars,  stockings,  handkerchiefs,  and  many  oth- 
er things.  They  met  at  one  of  their  houses  and 
worked  for  about  two  and  a  halt  hours  a  day  ; 
they  met  three  days  in  the  week. 

Finally  the  day  for  the  fair  came.  It  was  a 
bright  morning  on  the  1st  of  August,  when  all  the 
people  from  the  town  came  to  see  the  fair.  There 
were  different  colors  of  tatting  at  twelve  cents  a 
yard,  lace  collars  from  twenty-five  cents  upward, 
stockings  at  twenty-five  cents,  mittens  at  twen- 
ty cents,  lace  hoods  and  caps  at  fifteen  cents,  hats 
at  fifteen  cents,  and  pretty  "crazy"  patchworks 
sold  at  high  prices.  With  the  money  they  bought 
clothes  and  other  necessary  things  which  were 
needed.  Finally  they  saved  up  money  enough  to 
be  of  use  to  themselves  and  to  help  the  poor. 

RlFTOX   GLEN,  NEW  YOBK. 

I  am  a  little  girl  twelve  years  old.  I  am  spend- 
ing part  of  my  vacation  up  here  in  the  Catskill 
Mountains,  but  I  live  in  Brooklyn.  We  have  had 
lovely  weather  ever  since  I  have  been  here,  and 
nearly  every  day  we  go  fishing  and  rowing.  My 
friend  Clara  and  I  like  to  paddle  in  the  water 
very  much,  and  we  do  so  nearly  every  day. 
have  a  little  brother  four  years  old.  For  a  pet  I 
have  a  pug-dog  whose  name  is  Tnm-Yum.  I  like 
the  stories  in  HAUPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  very  much. 

JESSIE  L.  B. 

FORT  HAYS,  KANSAS. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  four 
years.  It  has  come  to  me  in  Montana  and  in 
North  Carolina  and  in  Kansas.  I  have  been  tak- 
ing Gulden  Ilni/s  for  a  year.  I  like  both  papers, 
but  YOUNG  PEOPLE  is  my  oldest  and  best  friend. 
It  is  vacation  now,  and  my  mamma  is  teaching 
me  housework,  for  she  says  that  it  is  no  more 
than  right  that  I  should  know  how  to  work  about 
the  house.  I  can  make  biscuit  and  cake,  and  can 
iron  pretty  well,  and  help  mamma  a  great  deal. 
"Nan"  is  my  favorite  story,  and  I  shall  try  to 
take  Nan  for  a  model,  and  I  ask  you  to  thank 
Mrs  Lillie  for  telling  me  about  her.  I  have  no 


THE  BLUEBIRD. 

A  bluebird  sat  in  a  chestnut-tree  ; 

He  warbled  a  song  as  sweet  as  could  be. 

A  hunter  came  under  the  chestnut -tree. 

His  gun  on  his  shoulder,  as  bright-looking  as  he. 

The  hunter  saw  the  bluebird  there, 

And  said  it  and  another  would  make  a  fine  pair; 

He  raised  his  gun  in  the  quietest  way. 

And  iu  a  moment  brought  down  the  jay. 

Into  his  game-bag  he  put  him  quick, 

For  at  innie  future  time  his  feathers  to  pick. 

Home  he  went  with  a  hasty  stride  : 

"See  what  I  have  I"  he  loudly  cried. 

His  wife  a  stew  of  the  bluebird  made, 
And  with  its  feathers  she  made  a  shade. 
This  is  the  end  of  a  very  sad  tale  : 
I'm  sure  when  you  read  it  you  can  but  wail. 

ALICE  McJ. 


FRANK'S  LESSON. 

Frank  Wilson  was  ten  years  old,  and  he  was  a 
very  naughty  little  fellow,  as  you  will  know 
when  I  tell  you  what  he  did. 

"  Frankie,'"  said  his  mother,  "  I  am  going  away, 
and  I  do  not  expect  to  be  at  home  to-day,  and  re- 
member, do  not  go  to  skate  on  the  river,  because 
it  is  not  strong  enough  to  bear  you  yet." 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  answered  Frank,  with  a  sigh, 
because  Fred  Marshall  had  said  that  a  whole 
crowd  of  boys  were  going  down  to  the  river  to 
skate  that  very  afternoon,  and  they  wanted  him 
to  go  along. 

"  I  know  they  will  laugh  at  me  when  I  tell  them  I 
am  not  allowed,"  said  Frank  to  himself,  when  his 
mother  had  gone.  "  Oh  !  I  know  just  what  I  will 
do  "  he  cried,  suddenly.  "  Mother  has  gone  now, 
and  I  will  just  come  home  after  school,  get  my 
skates,  and  go  down  to  the  river,  and  nobody 
will  know  the  difference." 

So  Frank  came  home  from  school,  and  threw 
down  his  satchel  of  books,  got  his  skates,  and 
was  about  to  start  off,  when  Mary,  the  girl,  said, 

"  Muster  Frank,  did  your  mother  say  that  you 
could  go  to  the  river?" 

"  What  difference  does  it  make  to  you,"  an- 
swered Frank.  "  what  she  said?" 

"  Well,"  said  Mary,  "  I  don't  think  she  did.  be- 
cause you  know  that  she  is  very  strict  about 
vour  going  to  the  river." 

"  Frank's  temper  was  up.  and  he  said,  crossly, 
"  If  you  mind  your  business,  I'll  mind  mine,"  and 
off  he  started. 

"  What  kept  you  so  late!"  growled  one  of  the 
boys. 

"I  think  so!"  chimed  in  another.  "Here  we 
hung  around  your  front  gate  until  we  were  al- 
most frozen." 

"Oh,  I  couldn't  come  any  sooner,"  answered 
Frank,  carelessly. 

"Oh,  I  guess  his  mother  wouldn't  let  him, 
sneered  a  boy. 

Frank  did  not  answer,  and  somehow  he  did 
not  enjoy  himself  as  much  as  usual. 

Meantime  Mrs.  Wilson  came  home,  although 
,li,.  ,ii,l  T1,  ,t  fxpi-i-t  tii.  ail' I  in  >t  ^'i-ing  Frank.  ~ln' 
inquired  of  Mary  where  he  was,  and  Mary  told 
her  all  about  it. 

"  I  suppose  he  did  not  expect  me  home,  and  he 
took  advantage  of  my  absence  to  disobey  me." 
said  Mrs.  Wilson. 

While  Frank  was  skating  around,  he  thought, 
"I  am  so  glad  that  mamma  will  not  come  home 
to-day,  and  then  she  won't—"  Suddenly  the  ice 
broke  beneath  him,  and  he  felt  himself  go  down, 
down,  and  down.  He  could  not  cry  for  help. 
Some  of  the  boys  saw  him  sink,  and  saved  him. 
The  next  thing  Frank  knew,  he  was  lying  in  his 
own  bed  at  home,  and  his  mother  was  bending 

His  mother  forgave  him,  and  he  got  well,  but 
he  never  disobeyed  her  again.  EDITH  B.  T. 


HILLSIDE,  NEHHASKA. 

Were  you  ever  away  out  here  in  Nebraska?  I 
have  lived  here  over  six  years,  and  like  it  very 
much.  When  we  moved  here  we  had  very  few 
neighbors,  and  our  post-office  was  ten  miles 
away  Now  there  is  a  post-office  two  miles  from 
here,  but  it  is  eighteen  miles  to  town.  I  haven't 
been  to  town  for  about  seven  months.  Three  or 


four  kinds  of  cactus  grow  wild  on  the  prairie 
near  here.  One  kind,  the  prickly-pear,  has  very 
pretty  yellow  flowers  on  it;  another  kind,  the 
pin-cushion,  or  crown,  has  red  flowers.  A  good 
many  people  have  some  in  their  flower-garden. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  kill  them.  We  used  to 
live  in  town  before  we  came  here.  I  would  nmrh 
rather  live  in  the  country  than  in  town.  I  have 
taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  since  October. 
1881.  Of  the  stories,  I  like  "  The  Talking  Leaves" 
and  "  The  Ice  Queen"  the  best.  I  am  almost  sev- 
enteen years  old,  and.  dear  Postmistress,  I  have 
a  doll  that  I  think  a  great  deal  of.  and  I  play 
with  her  sometimes,  too  ;  her  name  is  Lugena. 

DALE 


LENOX,  MASSACHL'SKTT«. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— We  thought  we  \vc,uld 
write  to  you  and  tell  you  about  a  little  adven- 
ture we  had  last  autumn  while  hunting  in  the 
woods  of  Maine.  We  were  a  long  distance  from 
any  habitation,  and  though  our  father  had  shot 
several  deer,  we  had  not  killed  one.  So.  since 
one  of  us  had  seen,  while  walking  near  the 
camp,  the  footsteps  of  a  deer  (as  we  supposed 
at  the  time),  we  thought  it  would  be  fun  to  take 
a  dog.  follow  it,  kill  it,  and  bring  it  back  to  camp 
without  letting  anybody  know.  Off  we  went. 
When  we  had  gone  about  a  mile  the  dog  began 
to  be  uneasy,  and  looking  carefully  ahead,  we 
saw  a  large  moose  (not  a  deer,  as  we  had  thought) 
grazing  near  us.  We  both  dropped  on  the  ground 
and  crawled  to  the  nearest  tree,  and  resting  our 
guns  on  one  of  the  lower  branches,  took  a  long 
aim  and  fired  at  the  same  time.  We  could  not 
tell  whether  either  of  the  shots  had  struck  him, 
but  afterward  found  that  both  had  taken  efiVrr. 
When  the  smoke  cleared  off,  we  saw  the  moose 
coming  for  us  with  his  head  down.  The  tree 
that  we  were  under  being  a  large  one,  we  scram- 
bled up  into  its  branches.  But  the  dog  was  not 
so  fortunate,  and  the  moose  tossed  him,  and  the 
last  we  saw  of  him  he  was  tearing  toward  the 
camp.  Now  we  wanted  the  moose  to  leave  us, 
but  he  sat  down  near  the  tree,  and  we  saw  that 
we  were  prisoners  till  help  arrived.  After  about 
two  hours  we  saw  the  dog  coming  toward  us, 
and  also  we  saw  our  father  and  two  of  the 
guides,  who  killed  the  moose ;  and  we  decided 
not  to  go  out  without  a  guide  after  this. 

TOMMY  and  BILLY  H. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTUIHUTOKS. 

No.  1. 

THREE  ENIGMAS. 

1.— My  first  is  in  sand,  but  not  in  gravel. 
My  second  is  in  pan,  but  not  in  dish. 
My  third  is  in  lake,  but  not  in  river. 
My  fourth  is  in  danger,  but  not  in  safe. 
My  fifth  is  in  June,  but  not  in  July. 
My  whole  is  a  garden  tool. 

2. — My  first  is  in  sister,  but  not  in  brother. 

My  second  is  in  June,  but  not  in  May. 

My  third  is  in  great,  but  not  in  little. 

My  fourth  is  in  aunt,  but  not  in  uncle. 

My  fifth  is  in  run,  but  not  in  walk. 

My  whole  is  something  very  sweet. 

HORACE  F.  LUNT. 
3.— My  first  is  in  bake,  but  not  in  stew. 

My  second  is  in  many,  but  not  in  few. 

My  third  is  iu  duck,  but  not  in  hen. 

My  fourth  is  in  pencil  and  also  in  pen. 

My  fifth  is  in  ram.  but  not  in  sheep. 

My  sixth  is  in  slumber  and  also  in  sleep. 

My  seventh  in  orange,  but  not  in  fig. 

My  eighth  in  pony,  but  not  in  gig. 

My  all  is  an  author  of  fame. 

ALICE  FAIRFAX  RHODES. 


No.  a. 

ANAGRAM. 

Dare  Egypt  mar  this  ? 


ZED. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  358. 

No.  1.— 

Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 


No.  3.— 


No.  3.— Lizard. 
No.  4.— Hay-rick. 
No.  5.— Miss  Muffet. 


H 

CAT 

HARRY 

TRY 

Y 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Clara  D.  Beardsley,  Emily  Probis,  Leander 
liui-s.  George  Root,  Daniel  T.  Cox,  Leoline  Fan- 
ning, Horace  F.  Lunt,  John  T.  Dillon,  Otto  Koch, 
F.rm-st  Koch,  Jun.,  Bessie  L.  Barnes,  David  Fales, 
Margie  Prime.  Pattie  Sisson,  Robert  Curtis,  T.  D. 
R.,  Rena  Leslie,  Angle  Lowther,  and  Thomas 
Arnold.  

[For  EXCHANGES,  see  S(l  and  3d  pages  of  cover.] 
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AUNT   POLLY'S    SINGING-SCHOOL. 

SAND  SERPENTS. 

THIS   name   was  given  by   an   imaginative   traveller  to   the 
wonderful  columns  of  whirling  sand  that  are  so  frequently 
;seen  on  the  great  plains  of  Central  Asia. 


Fancy  what  a  terrible  country  to  journey  through!  For 
miles  and  miles  one  unbroken  stretch  of  dreary  sand,  no- 
thing hi  break  the  monotony,  nothing  to  rest  the  eyes,  unless 
our  of  these  fantastic  exhibitions,  which,  knowing  the  dis- 
comfort ami  the  danger,  a  traveller  would  rather  not  see, 
t  akcs  place. 

The  first  signal  is  a  puff  of  wind,  followed  by  various  slight 
disturbances  in  the  louse  soil  roundabout;  then  it  blows 
harder,  and.  as  if  a  legion  of  evil  things  had  been  called  from 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  tiny  columns  of  sand  lift  themselves, 
and  grow  larger  and  larger  and  rise  higher  and  higher,  like 
the  misly  giant  Siudbad  the  Sailor  loosed  from  the  great  cal- 
dron he  found  in  the  sea. 

These  columns  have  the  form  of  serpents,  and  all  the  wav- 
ing sinuous  motions  of  those  terrible  creatures.  Sometimes 
ili.  \  will  rise  to  a  height  of  fifty,  sixty,  and,  if  we  may 
believe  the  testimony  of  some  writers,  even  two  hundred 
feet.  They  sweep  over  immense  stretches,  sometimes  singly, 
sometimes  in  groups,  gathering  size  and  force  as  they  go, 
aud  then,  as  the  wind  lowers,  dimmish,  aud  dwindle  into  110- 
lliingness. 

Bn  t  for  the  terror  of  being  caught  in  one  of  these  sand-storms, 
and  being  blown  and  beaten  about,  and  having  one's  sight  aud 
hearing  almost  destroyed,  the  phenomenon  would  be  almost  as 
grand  as  any  in  nature.  One  could  fancy  the  evil  spirits  of  the 
world  at  play,  writhing,  twisting,  wrestling,  and  exercising  their 
mighty  strength  on  the  play-ground  of  the  desert. 
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BEN'S  BLAZE, 

BY  WILLIAM  O.  STODDARD. 

T  was  a  dry  spring  on  the  prairie.  There  had  been  al- 
most a  drouth  since  the  last  of  February.  The  new 
grass  had  made  a  small  start,  but  last  year's  grass  stood 
above  it,  dry  and  brown,  and  above  that  nodded  the  tall 
heads  of  the  dead  rosin-weeds. 

Mr.  Carr  Marrow  said  to  his  wife  and  to  his  son 
Ben:  "It's  going  to  be  the  best  kind  of  a  year  for  corn. 
There's  rain  a-coming  some  day.  This  'ere  dry  spell  is 
just  the  thing  to  get  the  ground  in  order,  and  to  do  your 
ploughing,  and  pop  your  seed  in  early.  Now,  Ben,  my 


boy,  we'll  have  some  fun,  and  you  needn't  even  call  it 
work." 

Ben  knew  what  that  meant.  He  rolled  over  on  the 
floor,  and  took  a  look  at  Dusty.  The  look  meant:  "  You're 
a  dog  that  won't  have  any  boy  with  him  to-morrow.  All 
that  corn's  got  to  be  broken  down." 

It  came  out  just  so.  The  cornfields  of  that  farm  reach- 
ed out  from  the  fenced  wheat  fields  near  the  house  right 
into  the  open  prairie.  Beyond  them  stretched  the  swells 
and  the  levels,  and  these  had  not  changed,  except  for  new 
ant-hills,  since  the  last  drove  of  buffaloes  left  them. 

Outside  of  Carr  Marrow's  ploughed  land  there  was  but 
one  break  in  the  prairie  grass,  and  that  was  at  Hiller's 
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Grove  not  much  more  than  a  mile  away.  Killer's  house 
u;,s  in  the  grove,  and  his  farm  was  all  around  it,  and  nei- 
ther Ben  nor  his  father  knew  that  "old  man  Killer,"  as 
everybody  called  him,  was  already  busy  with  his  last 
\  i-;ir's  corn-stalks. 

Ben  remembered  that  he  had  had  to  reach  up,  in  corn 
harvest,  for  most  of  the  ears  he  had  pulled  from  the  tall 
stalks  lie  had  worked  among.  He  had  gone  home  every 
night,  until  snow  came,  with  a  great  ache  in  his  arms,  and 
the  memory  of  it  came  back  to  him.  It  helped  to  give 
him  a  feeling  of  pleasure  when  he  and  his  father,  with  a 
span  of  horses  and  a  long,  heavy  pole,  went  out  after  the 
next  morning's  breakfast  to  break  down  all  those  corn- 
stalks. They  were  old  enemies  of  his.  They  had  robbed 
him  and  Dusty  of  many  a  good  rabbit  hunt,  and  now  they 
were  to  be  knocked  over  and  burned  up. 

A  horse  was  hitched  to  each  end  of  the  pole,  and  Ben 
and  his  father  each  drove  a  horse.  It  was  no  joke  for 
the  horses,  and  Carr  Marrow  was  just  the  man  to  do  all 
the  work  there  was  in  one  day.  It  took  him  and  Ben  two 
whole  days'  hard  dragging  to  crush  the  tall  ranks  of  all 
Hint  corn.  It  was  just  what  old  Mr.  Hiller  was  doing,  but 
Mrs.  Hiller  drove  his  other  horse  for  him,  and  said, 
"  Sakes  alive!"  every  time  she  saw  a  rabbit.  The  six  lit- 
tle Killers  took  turns  in  coming  out  to  see  the  corn  go 
down,  but  not  one  of  them  was  big  enough  to  have  any 
real  grudge  against  the  corn-stalks. 

Ben  Marrow  felt  that  he  had  more  grudge,  rather  than 
less,  at  the  end  of  the  second  day.  Dusty  was  also  a  weary 
dog,  for  he  had  barked  in  vain  all  the  time.  Either  he 
had  chased  thirty-two  rabbits  or  lie  had  chased  one  rabbit 
thirty- two  times,  and  he  did  not  care  a  bark  which. 

Beu  looked  back  at  the  long  rows  of  broken  stalks,  and 
said  to  his  father,  "There'll  be  some  fun  in  seeing  'em 
burn." 

"They'll  go  like  tinder,  Ben.  We  must  look  out  that 
the  fire  doesn't  get  away  from  us.  There's  an  awful 
amount  of  rosin-weed  in  all  that  grass  yonder." 

Ben  knew  that,  for  he  had  scraped  an  unusual  supply 
of  "gum"  from  the  stalks  of  it.  He  had  found  some  beads 
of  rosin  that  were  bigger  than  buckshot,  and  rosin  will 
burn.  He  had  touched  off  a  great  many  rosin-weeds  just 
to  see  them  blaze,  and  they  had  never  disappointed  him. 
They  all  had  burned  successfully. 

Mr.  Carr  Marrow  told  his  wife  to  have  breakfast  early 
that  third  morning,  and  she  did  so;  but  when  Ben  awoke 
it  was  because  Dusty  had  put  his  fore-paws  on  the  edge  of 
the  bed  and  tried  to  pull  away  the  pillow. 

"Just  so,  Dusty,"  said  Ben.  "We've  got  to  burn  all 
that  cornfield  over  to-day." 

Dusty  did  not  know  what  the  fun  was  to  be,  but  he 
danced  away  toward  the  cornfield.  Mr.  Marrow  follow- 
ed, with  a  wisp  of  paper  in  one  hand,  and  Ben's  mother 
followed  with  another  wisp.  She  said  to  Ben : 

"I  do  just  want  to  see  it  get  well  a-going.  There's  a 
good  wind,  and  it  '11  burn  first-rate." 

If  Dusty  had  ever  before  seen  corn-stalks  on  fire  he  had 
forgotten  it,  to  judge  by  the  way  he  tore  around  after  the 
blazes  began  to  creep  along  the  down  rows.  He  was  a 
dug  in  a  new  business,  with  but  a  dim  idea  of  the  amount 
and  kind  of  barking  demanded.  He  therefore  put  in  all 
he  had  and  of  every  kind  he  knew. 

"I'll  plant  some  more  fire,  mother,"  said  Ben,  as  soon 
as  the  first  blaze  was  well  agoing.  "That  one  '11 
grow." 

A  corn-stalk  with  some  husks  oil  it  made  a  good  enough 
torch  to  plant  fire  with,  and  that  was  where  the  fun  came 
in,  and  more  than  a  little  brisk  work  with  it.  The  wind 
helped  well,  and  drove  the  fire  along  the  rows,  but  all 
scattered  clumps  had  to  be  especially  lighted,  all  scattered 
stalks  had  to  be  tin-own  into  the  blaze,  and  all  skipped 
spaces  had  to  be  cared  for,  so  that  the  field  would  be  clean 
burned,  ready  for  ploughing. 


Every  kind  of  game  got  away  from  that  field  in  a  hur- 
ry, and  Dusty  had  nothing  of  duty  left  him  but  his  bark- 
ing at  that  fire.  Mrs.  Marrow  went  back  to  the  house  af- 
ter a  while,  saying  something  about  corned  beef  for  din- 
ner, and  she  did  not  know  that  Mrs.  Hiller  was  getting 
ready  precisely  that  sort  of  thing,  with  pork  and  cabbage 
and  turnips.  There  was  plenty  to  eat  among  all  the  farms 
along  that  prairie,  but  the  Hiller  family  were  to  have 
something  with  their  dinner,  and  had  not  the  ghost  of  an 
idea  that  there  was  anything  coming. 

A  great  deal  of  industrious  burning  had  been  done  be- 
fore ten  o'clock,  and  the  wide  stretch  of  field  behind  Ben 
and  his  father  was  marked  by  long  rows  of  gray-black 
ashes,  with  little  stumps  of  charred  corn-stalks  sticking 
up,  four  feet  apart  each  way.  Ben  said  it  looked,  for 
all  the  world,  like  a  great  gridiron,  and  then  he  added, 
"Father,  can  Dusty  and  I  go  and  fire  the  field  beyond 
the  road  ?" 

"I  don't  care  if  you  do.  The  wind's  kind  o'  gone 
down.  Only  you  just  look  out  and  see  that  it  doesn't 
get  away  from  you." 

"Du-u-usty?"  shouted  Ben,  and  in  an  instant  a  quanti- 
ty of  ashes  and  hair,  very  much  like  a  dog,  came  bound- 
ing across  the  smoking  lines  from  the  other  side  of  the 
field.  Ben  broke  off  a  stalk  that  had  upon  it  the  wither- 
ed husks  of  two  large  ears  close  together.  He  lighted 
them  at  the  nearest  blaze,  and  sprang  toward  the  out- 
lying field  that  was  as  yet  unscorched.  Neither  the  road 
nor  the  cornfield  had  any  fence  to  put  in  his  way.  Dusty 
picked  up  a  stalk  on  his  own  account,  but  forgot  to  light 
it,  and  dashed  away  after  his  master. 

From  row  to  row,  in  quick  succession,  the  little  flames 
flashed  up  as  Ben  worked  on.  When  he  began,  the  air 
was  almost  still,  and  he  said  it  was  too  quiet  altogether 
for  rapid  burning.  Perhaps  it  was,  and  it  made  him 
work  so  much  the  harder  that  he  hardly  noticed  a  sud- 
den change  that  came. 

He  and  his  father  had  been  raising  such  clouds  of 
smoke  that  they  had  not  seen  how  fast  the  clouds  of  an- 
other sort  were  gathering  in  the  sky.  A  sudden  puff  of 
wind  from  the  wrong  direction  all  but  blinded  Ben,  set 
Dusty  a-sneezing,  and  made  Mr.  Marrow  cover  his  face 
with  both  hands.  Another  from  the  opposite'  point  of 
the  compass  caught  the  fires  that  had  been  lighted  and 
whirled  them  fiercely  away  along  the  down  rows  toward 
the  prairie. 

' '  Look  out  for  your  fire,  Ben !"  shouted  Mr.  Marrow. 
"  I've  got  to  'tend  to  mine.  Don't  let  'em  get  away  from 
you." 

Ben  sprang  to  his  work  with  a  will,  stamping  out  blaze 
after  blaze,  and  Dusty  barked  like  mad,  but  it  was  too  late. 
One  heavy  row  escaped  them.  Either  it  was  drier,  or 
more  combustible,  or  more  mischievous,  for  it  carried  its 
blaze  as  if  it  had  been  a  racer.  Before  Ben  even  got 
near  it  the  flashes  were  springing  up  and  away  before 
the  gusts  of  wind,  almost  at  the  edge  of  the  prairie. 
Right  at  the  end  of  that  row  of  cornstalks  a  thick  clump 
of  rosin-weeds  stood  waiting,  nodding  eagerly  to  the  fire 
to  hurry  along. 

"Father!"  shouted  Ben;  but  at  that  moment  the  near- 
est rosin-weed  reached  out  and  cailght  a  finger  of  fire 
from  a  flaming  bunch  of  husks,  and  in  one  great  flash 
and  flare  Ben's  work  had  gotten  utterly  away  from  him. 

"Oh!"  was  all  Carr  Marrow  could  exclaim,  until  after 
a  long  breath,  and  then  he  added:  "I  was  half  afraid  of 
it.  Mine's  getting  away  from  me.  Old  man  Killer's  place 
is  right  in  the  track  of  it.  Just  see  it  go!" 

It  was  well  worth  seeing,  for  the  rosin-weeds  had  lighted 
the  long  brown  grass  around  them,  and  the  varying,  ed- 
dying gusts  of  the  coming  storm  had  carried  the  fire  in  all 
directions. 

A  widening  wall  of  smoke  and  blaze  higher  than  a  man's 
head  swept  on  over  the  prairie.  Every  here  and  there  it 
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bounded  twice  as  high  over  bunches  of  tall  grass  and 
weeds,  and  it  roared  with  furious  delight  at  having  so 
much  freedom  and  such  quantities  of  wind  a-nd  rosin  to 
work  wit.li. 

Old  man  Hi  Her  had  said  to  his  wife  that  morning:   "We 
won't  do  our  burning  to-day.      I  don't  like  the  looks  of 
the  weather;"  and  when  he  saw  the  smoke  rise  at  Carr 
Marrow's,  lie  added :  "Just  like  him.      He'll  fire  the  whole  j 
prairie  if  a  gust  comes." 

He  was  sitting  in  the  house  mending  a  piece  of  old  har- 
ness, when  one  of  the  small  Killers  out  at  the  door  shouted 
"Father!"  and  the  next  younger  screamed  "Mother!" 
and  the  next  older  bawled  "Fire!"  and  two  others  began 
to  squall  without  saying  what  it  was  for;  but  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson Hiller  was  twelve  years  old,  and  all  he  said  was, 
"Good !  it's  coming  right  this  way,  too." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hiller  were  out  at  the  door  in  a  twinkling. 
She  lifted  both  her  hands,  and  said,  "Sakes  alive!"  twice; 
but  her  husband  only  pulled  up  his  trousers  an  inch,  and 
remarked  :  ' '  It's  Carr  Marrow's  work.  It's  got  away  from 
him.  It'll  save  us  any  work  with  our  corn." 

"It'll  burn  us  out  of  house  and  home,"  groaned  his 
wife — "  it  :11  burn  us  all  up." 

"  Don't  get  down  into  the  well  just  yet,"  said  he.  "  Per- 
haps it  won't  do  any  hurt.  It  might,  though." 

Thomas  Jefferson  Hiller  had  three  dogs,  besides  four 
puppies,  and  they  all  came  out  to  stand  by  him  and  whine 
about  that  fire  as  the  first  smoke  came  drifting  down  the 
wind.  None  of  the  Hillers  knew  that  back  beyond  that 
terrible  rolling  wall  of  black  and  red  there  was  a  dog  too 
full  of  smoke  to  bark  any  more,  and  a  boy  half  ready  to 
cry  because  he  could  not  break  through  and  tell  his  neigh- 
bors that  the  fire  was  coming  to  burn  them  all  up. 

The  clouds  in  the  sky  came  leaning  down  to  lock  hands 
with  the  dense  volumes  of  smoke  from  the  prairie  fire, 
and  the  wind  drove  them  all  forward  vigorously. 

"  That's  it!"  shouted  old  man  Hiller. 

It  was  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  that  went  flickering  in 
among  the  long  tongues  of  rosin-weed  flame  just  as  Carr 
Marrow  said,  breathlessly: 

"  It's  'most  there.  Ben.  There  won't  be  a  smitch  left  of 
Hiller's  Grove.  It  '11  roast  'em  all  alive!" 

A  crashing  peal  of  thunder  answered  him,  and  then 
came  down  the  rain. 

"  I  never  saw  it  pour  so  in  all  my  life,"  said  Mrs.  Hiller, 
as  she  caught  up  her  youngest  child  and  hurried  into  the 
house.  "Sakes  alive!" 

Thomas  Jefferson  Hiller  dropped  a  puppy,  and  ex- 
claimed: "  My!  But  it's  bad  for  the  fire." 

Not  many  minutes  after  that  Ben  Marrow  came  drip- 
ping along  into  the  Hiller  front  door,  and  Dusty  dripped 
just  behind  him,  and  Carr  Marrow  leaned  over  both  of 
them  to  say: 

"Well,  old  man  Hiller,  you've  had  the  narrowest  kind 
of  a  'scape." 

"Well,  yes;  I  reckon  so,"  said  Mr.  Hiller.  "I  was 
kind  o'  hoping  it  'd  get  to  my  corn-stalks  before  the  rain 
came  on,  but  it  didn't.  Is  yours  mostly  done  ?" 

"  Mostly.  But  wasn't  you  afraid  it  might  do  some  mis- 
chief ?" 

"Burn  us  up?  Well,  yes.  Perha-aps.  So  it  might. 
Come  in  and  get  dry.  I  was  thinking  of  the  stalks.  It'd 
have  cleaned  them,  fine." 

"Ben,"  said  Thomas  Jefferson  Hiller,  "you're  awful 
wet." 

"Yes;  but  wasn't  that  an  awful  fire?  It  got  away 
from  me." 

"  It  was  just  fine!  It  stopped  only  three  rods  beyond 
our  east  fence,  and  right  at  the  edge  of  our  corn.  Stalks 
all  down  and  ready  for  it,  too." 

The  rest  of  the  Hiller  family  did  not  seem  to  feel  like 
mourning  over  that  fact,  and  their  cat  drove  Dusty  out  of 
the  house.  There  was  no  harm  done,  after  all. 


THE  TOILERS  UNDER  THE  SEA. 

BY  SOPHIE  B.  HERRICK. 

T^HE  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans,  where  the  water  is  not 
too  cold,  are  dotted  over  with  myriads  of  islands  of  a 
very  peculiar  kind.      Many  of  these  islands  can  be  found 
upon  the  map,  but  a  great  multitude  of  them  are  too  small 
to  be  put  down. 

These  are  coral  islands,  and  they  are  formed,  little  by 
little,  by  tiny  living  beings,  some  of  them  so  small  that 
you  can  only  see  them  plainly  by  using  a  magnifying- 
glass.  The  Florida  Keys,  the  Bermudas,  and  other  isl- 
ands near  our  Southern  shores  are  the  work  of  the  coral 
animal,  as  well  as  the  reefs  along,  the  Florida  coasts. 
Many  of  the  islands  built  up  in  this  way  are  ring-shaped — 
round,  or  oval,  or  irregular — but  enclosing  a  quiet  lake. 
In  some  the  ring  is  incomplete,  and  the  water  inside  it  is 
a  land-locked  bay;  in  others  there  is  a  row  of  islands 
which,  if  connected,  would  make  a  ring.  The  Bermuda 
Islands  are  such  a  row. 

These  curious  islands  are  called  atolls.  They  lie  very 
low,  and  the  curved  strip  of  land  forming  the  island  bears 
a  grove  of  feathery  palms  and  beautiful  flowering  trees, 
bordered  b3"  a  beach  of  pure  white  sand.  Seen  from  above, 
an  atoll  would  look  like  a  gigantic  green  wreath  floating 
on  the  bosom  of  the  water  (Fig.  1). 

It  must  be  a  wonderful  thing  to  be  the  first  person  who 
has  visited  one  of  the  lovely,  lonely  atolls  of  the  Pacific, 
whose  only  inhabitants  are  birds.  Fifty  years  ago  this 
was  a  more  common  occurrence  than  it  is  now,  when  the 
seas  are  so  full  of  great  ships  and  steamers,  as  well  as 
smaller  craft,  that  most  of  them  have  been  at  some  time 
visited.  Professor  Dana,  who  went  out  on  an  exploring 
expedition  some  time  ago,  says  that  "on  one  atoll,  where 
no  natives  ever  dwelt,  the  birds  were  so  innocent  of  fear 
that  we  took  them  from  trees  as  we  would  fruit,  and  many 
a  songster  lost  a  tail  feather  as  it  sat  perched  upon  a 
branch  apparently  unconscious  that  the  world  contained 
an  enemy."  They  had  never  found  out  the  vow  of  eternal 
enmity  sworn  against  the  birds  by  the  boys.  Poor  little 
heathen  birds!  How  they  did  need  a  missionary! 

You  may  have  heard  of  the  coral  insect,  and  of  its  won- 
derful industry  in  building  up  great  islands  in  the  sea.  as 
if  coral  was  built  as  honey-comb  is.  The  coral  animal  is 
not  an  insect,  nor  anything  like  one.  and  it  builds  the 
coral  precisely  as  you  build  up  the  bones  in  your  body. 
It  is  a  sort  of  flower-animal,  shaped  like  an  aster  or  an 
anemone  or  a  daisy.  It  has  nothing  of  the  flower  about 
it  except  a  resemblance  in  shape,  but  is  as  truly  an  an- 
imal as  an  oyster  or  a  fish.  The  coral  polyp  has  a  thick 
stem  crowned  by  a  row  of  petal-like  arms  arranged  about 
a  centre,  or  sometimes  several  rows  so  arranged.  The 
stem  is  the  body,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  this  is  a  hollow 
sac— the  stomach.  The  centre  of  the  flower  is  the  mouth, 
and  the  petals  are  feeders  to  catch  and  draw  in  the  float- 
ing food  that  conies  within  reach.  Some  of  the  sea-anem- 
ones do  not  make  coral,  and  others  do.  but  all  are  con- 
structed on  this  simple  flower  plan  (Fig.  2,  a,  b). 

When  you  eat  and  digest  your  food,  new  particles  of 
flesh  are  formed.  These  are  pushed  in  between  the  par- 
ticles already  there,  and  at  the  same  time  old  particles 
which  are  dead  and  of  no  further  use  to  you  are  cast  off. 
While  you  are  growing,  more  new  particles  are  made 
than  old  ones  are  cast  off.  When  you  are  grown,  those 
that  are  taken  on  are  equal  to  those  that  are  cast  off. 
This  constant  change  goes  on  in  the  bones  as  well  as  in 
the  flesh,  though  more  slowly. 

Such  a  change  is  all  the  while  taking  place  in  the  coral 
polyps.  The  coral  is  the  skeleton  of  the  polyp.  Instead 
of  the  skeleton  being  all  inside  the  polyp's  body,  as  yours 
is  in  you  (except  your  teeth),  or  all  outside,  as  it  is  in  the 
oyster,  it  is  partly  in  and  partly  out.  In  the  lower  part 
of  the  stem  of  the  coral  animal,  below  the  stomach,  is  the 
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Fig.  2.— CORAL  WITH  POLYPS. 


Fig.  1.— ATOLL. 

skeleton;  as  the  polyp  grows  it  keeps  adding  particles  to 
its  skeleton,  and  as  it  does  not  cast  off  any,  the  skeleton 
<_TI>WS  too  long  for  the  polyp,  and  is  left  behind  as  a  solid 
.stein,  on  the  tip  of  which  is  the  flower-like  animal  (Fig.  3,  a). 

The  polyp,  though  an 
animal,  is  of  a  very  low 
order.  It  is  really  only 
a  stomach,  a  mouth,  and 
feeders.  Although  it  has 
no  eyes,  it  can  somehow 
tell  when  its  prey  is  near, 
for  it  is  quick  to  reach 
out  its  beautiful  petal-like 
arms  and  draw  it  in.  It 
has  no  ears,  but  the  soft- 
est footfall  will  cause  it  to 
draw  in  all  its  petals  and 
shrink  down  into  a  little 
brown  knob  which  can 
scarcely  be  found  among 
the  sea-weed  at  its  foot 
(Fig.  2,  b).  It  cannot 

move  about,  for  it  is  fastened  tight  to  its  coral  stem,  but 
it  is  provided  with  a  wonderful  contrivance  for  the  cap- 
ture of  the  prey  beyond  the  reach  of  its  arms.  All  along 
the  beautiful  petals  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  tiny 
pockets,  and  in  each  one  is 
coiled  up  a  long,  slender  thread. 
Let  an  unwiiry  little  fish  come 
within  range,  and  in  a  second 
hundreds  of  these  threads  are 
shot  out,  each  turning  itself 
inside  out  as  it  comes.  The 
threads  are  barbed  and  poison- 
ed, and  woe  to  the  fish  who  is 
lassoed.  He  is  stunned,  and 
soon  dies.  Then  the  victim  is 
drawn  into  the  innocent-look- 
mg  aower  After  the  meal  is 
digested,  the  flower  turns  itself  Geology.") 

wrong   side    outward,   and    so 

gets  rid  of  any  fish  bones  it  cannot  digest.  Out  of  food 
so  caught  and  digested  the  solid  coral  is  formed.  A  sin- 
gle polyp  would  form  only  a  small  stem,  but  the  polyps 
increase  by  sprouting  from  buds,  or  by  one  of  them  stretch- 


ing and  splitting  up  into  two  or  three  or  a  dozen  polyps, 
till  great  branches  or  sheets  of  them  are  formed  with  the 
coral  underneath.  The  shape  of  the  clumps  or  brandies 
is  determined  by  the  way  they  increase  (Figs.  3  and  4). 


IR.  6. — MAGXESIAN  LIMESTONE. 
(From  "  Lyell's  Elements  of  Geology.") 


Fisr.  4.— CORALS.    (From  "  Lyell's  Elements  of  Geology.") 


Fi<j.  5.— How  ATOLLS  ARE  MADE. 
(From" Hooker's  Mineralogy  and  Geology.") 

Coral  polyps  cannot  live  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  but 
when  they  lodge  near  enough  to  the  surface,  and  in  wa- 
ter which  all  the  year  round  is  never  cold  enough  to  kill 
them,  they  grow  steadily,  though  slowly,  and  increase 
enormously  in  numbers. 
The  land  that  lies  under 
the  ocean,  as  well  as  that 
above  the  waters,  is  full 
of  hills  and  valleys, 
mountain  ranges,  and 
high  table-lands. 

Imagine  such  a  coun- 
try slowly  sinking  under 
the  sea  1  The  valleys 
would  be  filled  up  with 
water  first;  as  the  land 
sank  lower,  the  parts 

showing  above  the  surface  would  grow  smaller,  till  finally 
only  peaks  here  and  there  would  show  as  islands  in  the 
sea.  Now  this  is  exactly  what  did  happen  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean ;  and  every  coral  atoll  now  is  the  monument  raised 

by  the  busy  polyps 
above  a  buried  island. 
These  little  creatures, 
besides  multiplying 
like  plants  by  bud- 
ding and  branching 
and  dividing  up;  in- 
crease like  animals 
by  eggs.  If  these 
floating  eggs  sink  to 
the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  they  perish,  but 
when  they  lodge  on 
the  side  of  a  buried 
island,  where  the 

depth  and  the  warmth  are  just  right  for  them,  they  begin 
to  grow,  and  spread.  At  the  right  depth  from  the  surface 
they  spread  around  the  island  in  a  ring,  and  build  up  and 
up,  till  finally  the  reef  rises  above  the  sea,  and  a  ring- 
shaped  island  ap- 
pears with  a  shallow 
lake  lying  right  over 
the  middle  of  the 
old  island  enclosed. 
In  Fig.  5  you  see 
a  slice  right  down 
through  such  an  isl- 
and. The  diagonal 
lines  show  theburied 
island,  the  straight 
lines  are  the  water, 
and  the  dotted  part 
is  the  coral  rock.  At 
a  a  it  comes  above 
the  water ;  b  b  is  the 
enclosed  lake.  In 
the  middle  of  this 
lake  is  a  peak  of  the 


Tig.  7.— FOSSILS  OF  CHALK. 
(From  "Lyell's  Elements  of  Geology.") 


Fie.  8.— FOSSILS  OF  CHALK. 
(From  "Lyell's  Elements  of  Geology.") 
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original  island;  which  in  this  case  was  not  quite  sunken. 
Sometimes  the  corals  build  around  an  island  which  is  not 
buried ;  then  they  make  reefs,  or  flat  coral  beaches,  around 
the  high  land,  or  a  little  way  off  from  its  sides. 

In  shallow  seas  corals  often  grow  up  in  a  sort  of  um- 
brella or  mushroom  shape,  with  a  central  stalk  and  a  wide 
flat  top.  A  great  many  of  these  will  unite,  and  make  an 
island  held  up  by  great  columns  below.  Sometimes  in 
the  Pacific  a  ship  has  run  aground  on  one  of  these  um- 
brella-shaped reefs,  the  column  has  broken,  and,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  crew,  the  vessel  has  gone  safely  ahead. 

Of  course  the  continual  beating  of  the  waves  upon  the 
coral  beaches  grinds  and  breaks  the  coral.  The  result  is 
a  shore  covered  with  white  coral  sand.  In  great  storms 
the  water  is  often  milky,  whitened  by  the  finely  ground 
coral;  this  falls  when  the  waters  quiet  down,  and  gradu- 
ally packs  and  hardens  into  a  stone. 

All  this  is  not  mere  guesswork,  but  fact,  which  may  be 
proved  by  visiting  certain  coral  islands,  where  the  dead 


reef  is  bordered  with  a  living  coral  bed  covered  with  myr- 
iads of  the  exquisite  flower-like  animals  under  the  shal- 
low water  near  the  shore. 

There  are  many  other  kinds  of  sea  creatures  which  are 
helping  to  build  up  land  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  Fish, 
large  and  small,  when  they  die,  drop  their  beautiful  shells, 
or  their  skeletons,  and  these  collect  in  the  sea  depths,  and 
after  a  while  become  packed  into  a  solid  stone.  In  this 
piece  of  limestone  (Fig.  6),  see  how  closely  the  shells  lie 
together;  in  other  pieces  there  will  be  dozens  of  different 
kinds  packed  in  the  broken  bits  and  dust  made  by  thou- 
sands of  other  shells  (Fig.  7). 

The  chalk  cliffs  of  Dover,  which  gave  to  England  her  po- 
etic name  of  Albion  (from  albus,  white),  are  solid  masses  of 
tiny  shells.  At  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  there  are  to-day 
forming  just  such  beds  of  chalk,  not  yet  made  into  a  solid 
mass,  but  on  their  way  to  be  (Fig.  8),  and  if  the  chalk  which 
was  made  ages  ago  and  that  which  is  making  to-day  are 
compared,  they  will  be  found  to  be  very  much  the  same. 


BY    MARGARET    EMMA    DITTO. 


HE  first  thing  needed  to  make 
doll-house  bread  is  a  little  girl 
eight  years  old.  She  must  have 
good  sense;  she  must  be  tidy 
and  patient  and  handy.  If 
you  are  not  that  kind  of  a  lit- 
tle girl,  you  can  not  make  bread 
until  you  are  older.  You  will 
have  to  run  about  a  few  years 
before  you  can  begin.  The  un- 
tidy girl  would  spill  the  flour 
and  daub  the  batter,  the  impa- 
tient little  girl  would  not  wait 


for  the  dough  to  rise,  the  unhandy  girl   would  use  her 
hands  so  queerly  that  the  dough  would  all  stick  to  them, 
and  she  would  cry  for  some  one  to  get  her  out  of  it. 
And  this  is  the  way  to  make  doll-house  bread : 
Take   six   tablespoonfuls   of  sifted   white   flour— don't 
heap  up  the  spoons  as  high  as  you  can,  but  have  each 
spoonful  nicely  rounded  up.      Put  this  flour  into  a  little 
pan — one  that  is  about  four  inches  in  diameter  at  the  bot- 
tom ;  make  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  flour,  and  pile  the 
flour  up  around  the  sides  of  the  pan.      Drop  into  the  hole 
a  pinch  of  salt — just  what  you  can  hold  between  your 
thumb  and  forefinger,  then  a  pinch  of  sugar  the  same  way. 
Now  you  must  take  a  teacup  and  put  four  teaspoonfuls 
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i  if  milk  in  it,  and  four  teaspoonfuls  of  hot  water.  Pour  this 
milk  and  water  into  the  hole  in  your  flour,  a  little  at  a 
time,  and  stir  it  very  gently  around,  so  that  the  flour  piled 
around  the  edges  does  not  crumble  down  into  the  batter. 
M  of  the  flour  wants  to  stay  about  the  edges  all  of  the 
time  to  make  a  little  warm  nest  for  the  batter  to  stay  in. 

X..,.  .-Mines  the  yeast.  Oh,  this  is  very  important  in- 
deed! It  seems  as  if  it  was  the  soul  of  the  bread;  it  is 
what  makes  it  rise  up  and  run  over  and  bubble  and  cut 
up  .ill  kinds  of  lively  capers.  If  you  did  not  have  yeast, 
then-  v, <>uld  be  no  bread  at  all — just  a  hard  chunk  as 
tony-h  as  the  heel  of  your  shoe.  A  cake  of  doll's-bread 
i  is  just  one-eighth  of  a  small  cake  of  Vienna  Bakery 
yeast;  il  is  just  about  half  an  inch  square  by  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  thick.  The  cook  will  fix  you  such  a  little  cake, 
and  do  it  up  in  tin-foil  for  you.  You  must  take  one-fourth 
of  this  little  cake  (a  tiny  cube  one-fourth  of  an  inch  each 
u  a  \  i,  put  it  iii  the  teacup  with  afew  drops  of  milk  on  it,  and 
keep  stirring1  it  round  and  round  in  the  teacup  till  it  is 
quite  dissolved.  Now  pour  it  into  the  batter,  and  work  it 
verj  earefully  through  and  through.  Then  gently  spread 
lli  •  Hour  which  was  around  the  edges  all  over  the  top  of 
the  liatter.  or  sponge. 

Now  the  little  beginning  bread  must  be  tucked  up  warm 
ami  comfortable  in  a  nice  place  near  the  stove.  You  had 
belter  cover  it  with  a  soft  old  napkin  or  clean  white  cloth, 
and  keep  it  covered  from  cold  draughts.  It  has  to  stand 
this  way  for  three  hours.  You  must  keep  it  just  warm 
em  nigh,  but  not  too  warm.  It  wants  to  be  exactly  as 
warm  as  kittens.  If  you  had  two  nice  little  fuzzy  kittens 
that  would  curl  themselves  around  the  pan  and  let  you 
tie  their  noses  and  tails  together,  and  would  stay  there  till 
the  batter  was  light,  they  would  keep  the  bread  just  warm 
enough. 

But.  dear  me!  you  cannot  trust  kittens  with  bread; 
they  would  run  off  and  take  the  napkin  with  them  the 
minute  your  back  was  turned.  So  you  will  have  to  tend 
the  bread  yourself.  Here  is  where  the  patience  comes  in. 
I'.ivad  is  sometimes  very  slow,  and  you  cannot  hurry  it 
up.  All  you  can  do  for  hours  and  hours  is  to  run  out  ev- 
ery feu  minutes  and  turn  the  little  pan  around,  so  that 
the  side  by  the  stove  does  not  get  too  hot  and  the  other 
side  too  cold.  You  know  how  bad  it  is  when  your  face  is 
burning  and  your  back  is  cold.  That  is  the  way  the  bread 
feels,  and  it  gets  sick  and  cross  and  sour. 

1  '>ut  if  you  attend  to  it  carefully,  after  a  couple  of  hours 
you  will  begin  to  see  cracks  coming  in  the  flour  of  the 
top.  and  a  little  while  later  you  will  see  the  batter  begin 
to  pi.i-p  through.  Sometimes  funny  little  streams  of  it 
will  hurst  through  the  top  of  the  flour  and  run  off  to  the 
•  dues  of  the  pan, like  little  creeks  or  brooks  of  batter.  If 
you  look  close  you  will  see  these  little  streams  have  little 
holes  and  fine  bubbles  all  through  them. 

This  is  a,  good  sign.  You  can  laugh  and  dance  and 
clap  your  hands  now,  and  tell  your  biggest  doll  that  the 
bread  i-  sure  to  be  good,  and  she  can  bring  her  friends 
home  to  tea.  Do  not  talk  too  long  to  her,  for  the  bread 
now  wants  to  be  kneaded.  You  must  have  the  cleanest 
paii- of  hands  you  ever  had,  with  lovely  white  nails — I 
mean  white  in  the  places  where  they  are  usually  black. 

You  must  take  the  fingers  of  one  hand  and  slide  them 
gently  down  into  the  flour  about  the  edge,  and  punrh  it, 
into  the  batter.  Keep  on  at  this  till  all  the  flour  is  in. 
Then  double  up  your  fingers  into  a  fist,  and  punch  the 
dough.  Keep  your  fist  doubled  up  tight,  and  punch  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pan  every  time.  Pull  your  fist  out 
pretty  quickly,  or  it  will  get  stuck  to  the  dough,  and 
beep  al  it. punching  and  poking.till  the  little  loaf  is  quite 
h  and  firm  and  fine.  When  it  is  so  good  that  it 
does  ,„,(  ,,ffer  to  stick  to  your  hands,  and  it  will  stay  any 
way  you  wish  it  to,  then  it  is  done.  You  make  it  into  a 
round  loaf,  and  pat  it  a  little  good-by,  and  cover  it  up 
close  in  a  warm  place. 


The  little  loaf  wants  to  be  let  alone  awhile  to  get  good. 
The  first  thing  it  thinks  about — if  it  does  think — is:  "Oh 
dear!  what  a  little  thing  I  am  !  I  want  to  be  large." 

You  see,  good  bread  is  just  like  good  boys  and  girls — it 
wants  to  be  bigger  than  it  is.  So  the  little  loaf  begins  to 
puff  slowly  up  on  top  and  to  spread  out  at  the  sides  till  it 
becomes  three  times  as  large  as  when  you  set  it  away  to 
think.  It  is  wonderfully  funny  to  see  the  bread  grow  tall 
and  broad,  because  it  is  alive,  and  full  of  little  bubbles  of 
air  that  crowd  and  push  one  another. 

Now  you  can  work  it  over  for  the  last  time.  This  quan- 
tity will  make  one  loaf  three  inches  in  diameter  when 
baked,  eight  little  biscuits  as  large  as  marbles  when  rolled 
out  in  the  dough,  but  larger  than  the  biggest  alleys  when 
baked,  and  eight  tiny  breakfast  rolls.  The  rolls  are  great 
fun.  You  roll  the  dough  flat,  and  cut  out  little  round 
cakes,  then  put  a  bit  of  butter  in  the  middle  of  it,  and 
fold  it  over  so  that  the  edges  do  not  quite  meet.  The  lit- 
tle biscuits,  rolls,  and  loaf  have  to  go  once  more  to  the 
warm,  quiet  place,  and  stand  awhile  till  they  rise  again 
quite  puffy  and  light;  then  bake  them  a  light  brown,  and 
they  are  lovely.  Any  little  girl  at  eight  years  who  can 
make  this  bread  will  make  a  good  house-keeper  when  she 
is  a  woman,  and  make  many  persons  comfortable  by  her 
skill.  

"THE  BOY  WHO  WANTED  TO  PLAY 
MARBLES." 

BY  MARY  E.  VAXDYNE. 

L' (  >METHING  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  when 
O  the  world  was  very  much  the  same  kind  of  a  place 
that  it  is  now,  except  that  we  had  not  half  the  conven- 
iences and  comforts  that  we  now  think  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  living,  there  was  a  poor  boy  who  had  to  help 
his  family  by  doing  such  odd  jobs  as  the  neighbors  and 
people  round  about  would  trust  him  with.  This  boy's 
name  was  Humphrey  Potter. 

"I  say.  Humph,  want  something  to  do?"  called  out 
one  of  his  comrades,  as  he  saw  the  lad  lounging  about 
one  bright  morning. 

Humphrey  looked  doubtful.  He  did  want  something 
to  do;  that  is,  he  wanted  to  earn  some  money  to  help  his 
poor  father  and  mother  with.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
M>  much  pleasanter  to  play  than  to  work,  and  at  this 
particular  moment  his  mind  was  especially  bent  upon 
a  game  of  marbles.  Some  of  the  boys  had  beaten  him 
lately,  and  Humphrey  knew  that  it  was  only  because  he 
wanted  practice.  Just  let  him  have  a  chance,  and  he 
could  send  an  alley  into  the  ring  and  knock  a  dozen  oth- 
ers out  as  well  as  anybody.  But  what  could  he  do  if  he 
had  to  work  all  day,  while  the  "other  fellows"  were  study- 
ing out  all  the  possibilities,  and  training  themselves  into 
dexterity  at  their  favorite  game? 

However,  Humphrey  was  conscientious  ;  he  knew  in 
what  direction  duty  lay,  and  so  he  announced  himself 
ready  to  go  to  work. 

Now  in  these  days  the  steam-engine  was  a  very  new 
thing.  No  less  than  a  dozen  people  had  invented  it,  be- 
ginning with  the  asolipile  of  Hero,  and  as  many  others 
had  improved  upon  it.  When  Humphrey  Potter  wanted 
to  play  marbles  it  had  got  as  far  as  a  very  clumsy  ma- 
chine, chiefly  useful  for  working  pumps.  A  heavy  piston 
went  up  and  down,  and  the  valves  had  to  be  opened  and 
closed  by  hand.  This  was  the  work  that  Humphrey  was 
required  to  do. 

Patiently  he  went  at  it.  Seating  himself  on  a  bit  of 
timber  near  by,  he  put  one  hand  on  the  "steam-cock,"  as 
they  called  it,  and  the  other  on  the  "  water-cock."  With 
one  motion  of  his  fingers,  into  the  cylinder  went  the 
steam,  and  up  went  the  piston;  then  a  pressure  on  the 
water-cock,  and  in  went  the  water,  condensing  the  steam, 
and  bringing  the  piston  down  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  so 
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caused.  But  oh,  how  clumsy,  and  how  monotonous,  and 
how  wearisome!  And  there  were  those  fascinating  mar- 
bles waiting  to  be  played. 

Humphrey  looked  at  the  engine,  and  then  at  the  mar- 
bles. There  was  a  conflict  going  on  in  his  mind.  His 
brow  grew  wrinkled,  and  evidently  his  boyish  brains  were 
laboring  with  some  great  idea.  Presently  a  piece  of  cord 
was  whipped  out  of  his  pocket.  If  that  piston  wanted 
those  valves  opened,  let  it  open  them.  Why  not?  He 
could  not  waste  his  valuable  time;  he  wanted  to  play 
marbles. 

In  the  course  of  a  little  while  Humphrey's  employer 
came  on  the  scene.  There  was  the  engine  working  hard, 
and  there  was  Humphrey— playing  marbles.  The  owner 
of  the  engine  looked  at  the  valves  and  then  at  Humphrey. 
I  can't  tell  you  just  what  he  said,  for  no  one  seems  to  have 
recorded  it,  but  then  and  there  Thomas  Newcomen's  awk- 
ward, troublesome,  uncertain  steam-engine  became  a  pow- 
erful automatic  working  machine.  What  the  steam-en- 
gine is  to-day,  with  its  wonderful  variations  and  improve- 
ments, doing  a  great  part  of  the  world's  work  by  its  mighty 
power  alone,  all  boys  know. 

Now  how  long  should  we  have  waited  for  that  self-acting 
valve-opener  had  not  Humphrey  Potter  been  so  anxious 
to  play  marbles,  or  if  he  had  not  been  conscientious  enough 
to  see  that  his  work  was  done  before  he  allowed  himself 
to  give  his  attention  to  his  favorite  game?  Yes,  boys, 
after  the  discovery  of  steam  as  a  motive  power,  the  most 
important  improvement  in  the  machinery  invented  to  util- 
ize it  was  made  by  a  boy. 

Now  wake  up,  some  of  you,  and  give  us  the  "  rotary  en 
gine"  we  have  been  waiting  for  so  long.     We  have  put 
up  with  the  friction  and  loss  of  power  in  our  cylinder  en 
gines  long  enough.      Give  us  one  where  these  difficulties 
are  obviated,  and  the  same  immortality  that  is  accorded  to 
such  names  as  Savery  and  Newcomen,  Watt  and  Fulton, 
will  be  yours. 

THE    FLAMINGO    FEATHER.* 

BY  KIRK  MTXROE. 
AUTHOR    OF    "\VAKULLA,"    ETC. 


CHAPTER  YTI. 

CHITTA  BECOMES  A  SEMINOLE. 

IN  order  to  account  for  the  presence  of  the  canoe  of 
which  Rene  and  Has-se  had  caught  a  glimpse,  as  it 
darted  in  among  the  black  shadows  of  the  cypress  forest 
in  the  great  swamp,  we  must  go  back  to  the  night  that 
followed  the  Feast  of  Ripe  Corn. 

After  Chitta  struck  Has-se  the  blow  that  stretched  him 
stunned  and  bleeding  on  the  ground,  he  sprang  into  the 
forest,  and  gliding  swiftly  among  the  stately  trunks  of 
the  solemn  pines,  made  his  way  to  the  river.  On  its 
bank  were  drawTn  up  many  canoes,  over  which  Chitta 
glanced  hastily,  but  with  a  practised  eye.  In  a  moment 
he  selected  one  that  promised  to  combine  lightness  with 
speed,  noiselessly  launched  it,  and  stepped  into  it.  Grasp- 
ing a  paddle,  he  headed  the  stolen  craft  down  the  river, 
and  was  quickly  buried  in  the  mist  that  rose  from  its 
surface. 

As  the  unhappy  lad  pursued  his  solitary  way  down  the 
river,  neither  knowing  nor  caring  where  he  was  going 
so  long  as  he  placed  distance  between  himself  and  those 
whom  he  knew  would  shortly  search  for  him,  his  mind 
was  filled  with  bitter  reflections.  He  felt  as  though  he 
hated  all  men,  but  especially  Has  se  and  the  white  lad, 
who,  he  felt  certain,  had  taught  the  former  the  trick  of 
wrestling  by  means  of  which  the  games  had  been  won. 
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Iii  destroying  the  great  storehouse,  with  its  winter's 
supply  of  provisions  of  his  tribe,  his  desire  had  not  been 
so  much  to  injure  his  own  people  as  the  white  men, whom 
he  knew  were  also  dependent  upon  it  for  food,  and  of 
whom  Has-se's  friend  was  one  who  would  thus  suffer. 
He  had  thought  to  escape  detection  after  committing  this 
wicked  act,  and  that  the  fire  would  be  supposed  to  be  the 
result  of  an  accident.  This  hope  had  been  dashed  by  the 
unexpected  appearance  of  Has-se,  who  had  overheard  his 
muttered  threats;  and  now  he  knew  that  he  must  be  an 
outlaw  from  his  tribe  forever,  and  that  he  would  meet 
with  a  terrible  punishment  if  he  ever  fell  into  their 
hands. 

Of  all  his  bitter  thoughts  the  one  uppermost  in  his 
mind  was  the  desire  for  revenge  upon  the  gentle  but 
high-spirited  Has-se,  who  had  not  only  won  from  him  his 
coveted  position,  but  against  whom  he  had  just  struck 
such  a  cruel  and  cowardly  blow. 

This  is  the  way  of  the  world  with  white  as  well  as  with 
red  men,  and  with  boys  and  girls  as  well  as  with  grown 
people.  The  more  we  injure  a  person,  the  more  bitter  do 
we  feel  against  him;  and  the  more  we  help  and  do  good 
to  him,  the  more  kindly  do  we  feel  toward  him. 

The  deep  scowl  of  hate  had  not  left  Chitta's  face  when 
he  ran  his  canoe  ashore  at  the  foot  of  the  high  bluff  upon 
which  Admiral  Ribault  had  erected  the  stone  pillar  en- 
graved with  the  French  coat  of  arms.  Securing  his  ca- 
noe, and  carefully  concealing  it  from  those  who  might 
pass  on  the  river,  Chitta  made  his  way,  by  means  of  a 
narrow  path  through  the  tangled  underbrush,  to  the  sum- 
mit. From  here,  by  daylight,  he  would  command  a  view 
of  the  river  for  miles  in  either  direction,  and  would  be 
able  to  detect  the  approach  of  any  who  should  come  in 
search  of  him  while  yet  they  were  a  long  way  oft'. 

As  it  was  still  night,  and  nothing  was  now  to  be  seen 
except  what  was  disclosed  by  the  moon,  the  young  Indian 
gathered  together  a  sma'll  heap  of  moss  and  leaves,  and 
drawing  his  robe  over  his  head,  flung  himself  down  for 
a  few  hours'  sleep. 

Tired  as  he  was,  Chitta  fell  asleep  almost  instantly ;  but 
it  was  fully  an  hour  after  he  had  done  so  that  a  tall  Ind- 
ian rose,  without  a  sound,  from  a  clump  of  bushes,  con- 
cealed by  which  he  had  all  this  time  been  watching  the 
motionless  figure,  and  cautiously  approached  it.  In  his 
hands  the  tall  Indian  held  a  slender  cord  of  twisted  deer 
hide,  in  one  end  of  which  was  a  noose. 

Without  a  movement  that  could  arouse  the  lightest 
sleeper,  he  knelt  by  Chitta's  side,  and  with  great  dexterity 
managed  to  pass  the  noose  over  both  his  moccasined  feet 
without  disturbing  his  slumber.  Drawing  it  as  tight  as 
he  dared,  the  tall  Indian  made  the  other  end  fast  to  a  sap- 
ling, and  sat  down  beside  the  sleeper  to  patiently  await 
his  awakening. 

At  length,  just  as  the  sun  was  appearing  in  the  far 
east,  Chitta  stirred  uneasily,  yawned,  threw  the  blanket 
off  from  his  head,  and  sat  up.  As  his  gaze  fell  upon  the 
motionless  figure  beside  him,  he  uttered  a  sort  of  a  gasp- 
ing cry,  and  sprang  to  his  feet.  He  had  hardly  gained 
them  before  the  noose  did  its  work,  and,  tripped  by  it,  he 
fell  heavily  to  the  ground.  The  tall  Indian  had  also 
sprung  to  his  feet,  and  now  stood  over  the  prostrate  form 
of  his  victim,  with  a  cruel  smile  lighting  his  dark  features. 

Although  wicked,  Chitta  was  no  coward,  and  finding 
himself  thus  trapped  by  an  unknown  enemy,  he  coolly 
asked,  as  he  lay  there,  "Who  art  thou,  and  what  have  I 
done  to  thee  that  thou  shouldst  thus  snare  me  like  Pet- 
che  ?"  (the  pigeon). 

For  answer  the  tall  Indian  said:  "I  will  first  tell  thee 
who  thou  art.  Thy  name  is  Chitta.  Thou  wast  over- 
thrown but  yesterday  at  the  Feast  of  Ripe  Corn  by  the 
lad  who  wears  in  his  hair  the  To-fa  chat-te  [red  feather]. 
Thou  art  he  who  set  fire  to  the  storehouse  of  corn.  Above 
all,  thou  art  now,  like  myself,  an  outlaw  forever  from 
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'WHO    ART    THOU?'   HE    ASKED." 


thy  people,  for  know  that  I  am  that  Seminole  called  Cat- 
sha"  (the  tiger). 

At  this  name  Chitta  gave  a  start  of  surprise,  for  though 
he  had  never  before  seen  this  Indian,  the  name  of  Cat-sha 
hud  been  familiar  to  him  from  his  childhood.  It  was  one 
used  by  Indian  mothers  to  frighten  their  unruly  children 
and  quiet  them  into  obedience,  for  it  belonged  to  the 
iTui'lcst  and  most  dreaded  of  the  outlawed  Seminoles. 

When  still  a  youth  Cat-sha  had,  in  a  fit  of  ungovern- 
able anger,  struck  one  of  his  young  companions  a  blow, 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  died.  For  this  he  was  driven 
from  his  tribe,  and  from  that  day  he  had  been  an  outcast, 
whose  hand  was  raised  against  all  men,  and  who  had 
become  feared  and  dreaded  for  his  deeds  of  savage  cruelty. 
He  had  gathered  together  and  become  chief  of  that  band 
of  Seminoles  of  whom  Has-se  had  told  Rene,  and  under 
his  leadership  it  was  rapidly  becoming  a  scourge  to  all 
the  more  peaceful  inhabitants  of  that  country. 

Evidently  gratified  at  the  impression  the  mere  mention 
of  his  name  produced  upon  his  prisoner.  Cat-sha  con- 
tinued :  "For  many  days  have  I  watched  the  place  of  the 
pale-faces  from  beyond  the  great  waters.  I  hate  them,  and 
would  gladly  drive  them  back  into  the  sea  whence  they 
came.  It  was  to  learn  their  strength  and  discover  in  what 
manner  they  might  he  most  successfully  attacked  that  I 
came  to  this  place.  Thy  people,  at  their  feasting  and 
dancing,  have  I  also  seen,  and  I  had  thought  to  do  with 
my  own  hand  the  deed  accomplished  by  thee  last  night. 
Since  thou  hast  relieved  me  of  that  labor,  I  am  inclined 
favorably  toward  thee,  and  will  spare  thy  life  upon  condi- 


tion that  thou  renounce  forever  thy  own  people  and  be- 
come one  of  my  band." 

"BecomeaSeminole!"  exclaimed  Chitta.  He  had  never 
thought,  even  amid  his  wildest  schemes  for  obtaining  re- 
venge upon  those  whom  he  considered  his  enemies,  to 
make  one  of  this  band  of  outcasts. 

"Yes,"  answered  Cat-sha,  fiercely,  angered  by  the  tone 
of  the  other;  "and  why  not?  Art  thou  not  already  an  out- 
law and  a  runaway  from  thy  people  ?  Having  thus  left 
them  forever,  to  whom  else  canst  thou  turn  save  to  the 
brave  and  warlike  Seminoles  ?  Besides,  if  thou  dost  not 
join  us,  I  will  kill  thee  where  thou  liest,  and  none  shall 
ever  know  thy  fate.  We  Semiuoles  know  but  two  kinds 
of  men — those  who  are  of  us.  and  those  who  are  against  us. " 

Thus  Chitta  had  110  choice  left  him  between  making 
one  of  the  band  of  outlaws  whose  name  was  a  term  of  re- 
proach amongst  all  good  Indians,  and  meeting  with  a 
cruel  death,  from  which  he  shrank.  After  a  moment's  si- 
lence he  made  up  his  mind  and  said:  "So  be  it  then,  Cat- 
sha.  From  this  hour  call  me  Chitta  the  Seminole.  From 
this  hour  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  shall  be  for  them  with 
whom  he  thus  joins  his  fortunes,  and  henceforth  his  fangs 
shall  be  held  ready  for  all  who  are  their  enemies." 

Cat-sba's  dark  face  was  again  lighted  by  a  cruel  smile 
of  triumph,  and  releasing  his  new  recruit,  he  said: 

' '  Chitta  the  Seminole,  I  welcome  thee  gladly  to  our  num- 
ber. The  time  will  come  when  we  shall  have  increased  to 
i  a  great  and  powerful  tribe,  and  when  the  name  given  us  by 
our  enemies  shall  be  honored  of  all  men.  Let  us  go." 

[TO    BE    COXTINCED.] 
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THE  DANCE  OF  THE  FAIRIES. 

BY  MARGARET  DELANO. 

IN  my  garden  in  the  midnight. 
In  UK-  misty  shining  moonlight, 
Stand  tin-  lil'ies.  swaviiijr.  bending, 
|[;ilf  afraid  that  they  are  lending, 
By  their  sweet  looks  and  sedate. 
Countenance  to  hours  so  late. 
(Yet  they  give  a  side  wise  glance 
At  the  Fairies'  airy  dance.) 

O'er  the  grass,  hand  in  hand, 
Kiss  and  pass,  fairy  band! 

Round  about  with  the  breeze, 
lu  and  out  'neath  the  trees. 

Flow'r  bells  ring  with  soft  chime. 
Fairies  sing,  keeping  time! 

Laughing  low,  kissing  oft, 
On  they  go,  stepping  soft. 

Steps  so  light,  scarcely  make 
Dewdrops  bright  gleam  and  shake. 

But  my  stately  lilies  wear 
Surh  a  cli>a]iprnving  air! 

Looking,  with  their  sweet  heads  bent 

On  the  Fairy  Parliament, 
Unpins;  their  white  dignity 
Flippant  Fays  may  chance  to  see! 

(Yet  I  tliiiik  from  their  shy  glance 

They  would  like  to  join  the  dance.) 


FERRETS  AS  PETS. 

I'.Y  ALLAN  FORMAN. 

ONE  of  the  oldest  Dutch  engravings,  copies  of  which 
are  highly  prized  by  collectors,  is  "  The  Rat-catcher." 
It  represents  an  old  man  walking  through  a  quaint  Flem- 
ish street  carrying  a  cage  of  ferrets.  Though  ferrets 
have  been  known  in  Europe  for  hundreds  of  years  as  ex- 
pert rat-catchers,  and  are  also  used  in  rabbit-hunting,  it  is 
only  within  the  past  few  years  that  they  have  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country,  and  their  first  cousins  the  weasels, 
the  martens,  and  the  skunks  have  all  been  looked  upon 
with  disfavor  by  farmers,  and  active  efforts  are  made  for 
their  extermination.  Lately,  however,  considerable  in- 
terest has  been  aroused  in  the  keeping  and  breeding  of 
these  graceful  little  animals,  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
American  boys  have  found  a  new  pet — a  pet  which  gives 
but  little  trouble,  and  will  more  than  pay  for  itself  by  its 
services  in  ridding  the  house  and  barns  from  rats. 

It  is  true  that  the  ferret  is  not  an  affectionate  animal, 
and  will  never  display  the  intelligence  and  faithfulness 
of  a  dog ;  but  it  is  a  pretty  little  creature,  graceful  in  every 
motion,  and  playful  after  its  own  peculiar  fashion.  To 
see  a  family  of  them  tumbling  over  each  other  in  their 
fun,  twining  their  long  slender  bodies  in  and  out,  one 
would  almost  take  them  for  furred  snakes;  and  indeed 
it  is  this  snake -like  shape  and  flexibility  -which  make 
them  valuable  as  rat-catchers.  They  can  go  anywhere  it 
is  possible  for  a  rat  to  go,  and  will  follow  their  game  up 
and  down,  between  the  walls  and  under  the  floors,  with 
the  pertinacity  of  a  blood-hound. 

The  ferret  proper,  or  Mustela  furo.  as  the  naturalists 
call  it,  is  a  pretty  white  creature  with  shining  pink  eyes. 
It  is  very  delicate,  being  extremely  sensitive  to  cold,  and 
subject  to  various  diseases.  It  is  largely  used  in  England ; 
but  in  America  the  cross  breeds— those  related  to  the 
mink,  marten,  or  polecat — are  preferred  as  being  more 
hardy  and  better  hunters. 

The  color  of  American  ferrets  therefore  varies  from 
yellow  to  brown,  as  the  ferret,  mink,  or  marten  blood  pre- 
dominates. It  is  a  very  in-at  little  animal,  and  absolute 
cleanliness  in  its  pen  is  necessary  for  its  health.  A  dry- 
goods  box  about  three  feet  square  and  three  feet  high. 


the  bottom  filled  with  dry  sand  or  sawdust,  which  must 
be  changed  once  a  day,  is  a  good  pen  for  a  pair  of  ferrets 
if  you  are  going  to  keep  them  in-doors. 

For  an  out-door  pen  a  compact,  solidly  built  box,  with 
a  slanting  roof,  about  six  feet  long,  four  feet  wide,  and  four 
feet  high,  is  recommended  by  the  most  successful  breeder 
of  ferrets  in  this  country.  It  has  a  wire  front,  and  two 
divisions,  with  a  sliding  door  between.  The  smaller  divi- 
sion is  two,  the  larger  four  feet  long.  The  smaller  part  is 
kept  full  of  hay  iii  winter,  in  summer  half  full,  and  has 
a  door  over  the  wire  front.  This  is  the  ferrets'  sleeping 
apartment,  in  which  they  can  keep  warm  in  the  coldest 
weather.  In  the  larger  part,  which  serves  for  a  yard, 
the  ferrets  can  come  out  and  take  their  exercise  and  feed. 
At  the  back  of  the  pen  are  two  large  doors,  so  that  you 
can  get  at  the  ferrets  at  any  time.  The  hay  should  be 
changed  every  month  or  two.  except  during  the  breeding 
season,  when  the  ferrets  should  be  left  alone.  Any  at- 
tempt to  handle  the  little  ones,  or  even  watch  them,  should 
be  avoided,  as  it  is  bad  for  both  the  young  and  the  mother. 

Like  every  animal,  ferrets  require  patience,  kindness, 
and  good  judgment  in  their  treatment.  They  are  not 
long-suffering,  like  dogs  or  cats,  and  the  young  owner  of 
ferrets  who  attempts  to  lug  his  pets  around  by  one  paw, 
and  maul  them  about  as  the  average  youngster  mauls 
the  animals  intrusted  to  his  tender  mercies,  will  find  to 
his  cost  that  the  slender  little  rat-hunters  are  capable  of 
taking  very  excellent  care  of  themselves.  They  should  be 
lifted  by  the  tail,  and  handled  by  the  back  of  the  neck; 
though  after  they  have  become  accustomed  to  their 
owner  they  will  permit  themselves  to  be  handled  to  any 
reasonable  extent,  and  often  grow  quite  affectionate  in 
their  way,  though  it  is  never  advisable  to  trust  them  too 
entirely,  as  they  sometimes  take  offence  on  apparently 
small  provocation.  After  their  meals  they  are  apt  to  be 
in  better  humor,  and  will  submit  to  more  handling  than 
when  hungry. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  overfeed  ferrets.  Two 
meals  a  day — one  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  evening 
— are  sufficient  under  ordinary  circumstances;  and  when 
hunting,  one  light  meal  in  the  morning  is  all  that  should 
be  given. 

Rats,  mice,  rabbits'  heads,  chickens'  heads,  and  small 
birds  are  the  favorite  food ;  raw  meat — except  liver — and 
bread  and  milk  can  be  added  to  the  bill  of  fare.  After 
eating  they  go  to  sleep  for  an  hour  or  two.  and  will  be 
somewhat  lazy  until  near  the  next  feeding-time. 

When  hunting  with  ferrets  they  should  always  be 
started  in  the  rat-hole  on  the  top  floor  of  a  building,  as 
they  hunt  dotcn.  If  a  building  is  infested  with  rats,  it 
is  well  to  have  the  entrances  to  the  holes  in  the  cellar 
guarded,  as  rats  are  afraid  of  ferrets,  and  will  run  and 
make  their  escape  before  the  ferrets  have  an  opportunity 
to  kill  them. 

Their  flexible  bodies  and  small  heads  enable  them  to  go 
anywhere  that  a  rat  can  go,  and  when  they  tackle  a  ro- 
dent they  kill  and  eat  it  without  delay.  In  hunting  rab- 
bits, they  drive  them  out  of  their  holes,  and  feel  abundant- 
ly satisfied  if  they  are  given  the  rabbit's  head  as  a  reward 
for  their  work.  For  exterminating  woodchucks,  prairie- 
dogs,  ground-squirrels,  and  gophers  tlxey  have  no  equal. 

The  little  ferret  will  march  boldly  down  into  a  wood- 
chuck's  burrow  and  drive  out  the  clumsy  inmate  without 
the  slightest  hesitation.  In  hunting  rabbits  and  out-door 
game  it  has  been  the  custom  to  muzzle  the  ferrets,  but  this 
is  a  cruel  and  unnecessary  practice.  It  is  not  fair  to  the 
ferret,  for  if  he  is  attacked  he  has  no  means  of  defending 
himself,  and  he  will  rarely  kill  his  game  in  the  burrow. 
The  ferret  is  a  natural-born  hunter,  and  soon  learns  that 
being  taken  out  of  its  pen  and  carried  off  in  a  basket 
means  a  hunting  trip,  and  the  little  creature  looks  forward 
to  it  with  keen  enthusiasm. 

Some  owners  just  tuck  the  ferrets  into  a  coat  pocket 
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when  starting  on  the  hunt,  but  a  small  basket  is  just  as 
convenient,  and  a  safer  way  of  carrying  them.  They  can 
readily  be  taught  to  come  in  answer  to  a  whistle,  like  a 
dog,  and  in  a  building  they  generally  return  to  the  pen  of 
their  own  accord. 

The  golden  rule  should  be  applied  to  the  treatment  of  all 
pets,  and  with  ferrets  this  considerate  firmness  is  imper- 
ative. "Do  as  you  would  be  done  by;"  remember  the 
natural  disposition  of  the  animals,  and  then  try  to  put 
yourself  in  their  place,  and  think  if  you  would  like  to  be 
teased  as  you  tease  them.  Humor  their  natural  inclina- 
tions so  far  as  you  can,  but  make  them  obey  under  nil 
circumstances.  Keep  them  clean,  and  feed  them  judi- 
ciously, and  you  will  find  that  the  graceful  little  ferret  is 
a  most  entertaining  addition  to  the  list  of  pets. 


BITS  OB1  ADVICE. 

BY    AUNT    M  A  R  J  O  R  I  E    PRECEPT. 


IT  was  a  greater  mistake.  \Vlien  the  illustrated  papers  and 
magazines  are  brimming  over  with  hcantil'iil  pictures,  no  boy  or 
girl  need  go  without  them.  Amaranth  began  to  cut  pictures 
from  HARPER'S  BAZAR  and  the  WEEKLY,  and  to  fasten  them  with 
pins  to  her  wall,  mounting  them  with  a  cluster  of  autumn  leaves 
or  a  group  of  pressed  ferns. 

Robliy  brought  a  bird's  nest,  empty — of  course  Amaranth 
would  not  have  taken  it  otherwise — and  fastened  it  on  a  twig, 
with  a  little  trailing  moss  drooping  below  and  some  bitter-sweet 
berries  above.  There  was  an  ornament  for  a  corner. 

I  cannot  tell  you  any  more  now;  but  could  you  see  it,  you 
would  agree  with  me  that  Amaranth  has  a.  beautiful  room. 


A    BEAUTIFUL    ROOM. 

"  T  THINK  I  could  be  good  if  I  lived  iu  such  a  beautiful  house 
_I_  as  this,  and  had  so  beautiful  a  room  of  my  own.'' 

The  speaker  was  Amaranth,  and  she  was  talking  to  Pansy. 
None  of  us  ever  thought  Amaranth   specially  naughty,  but   I 
understood  what  she  meant  when  she.  looked  around  Pansy's 
pretty  chamber,  and  fancied  one  just  like  it  would  help  her  to  ! 
be  good.     For  Pansy's  room  had  Peace  writteu  all  over  it,  not 
in  letters,  but  in  its  expression.    The  carpet  had  a  light  ground,  | 
sprinkled  with  rose-buds;  the  soft  gray  tint  of  the  wall-paper 
made  the  loveliest  background  for  the  pictures;  and  the  curtains. 
looped  back  from  the  windows  with  ribbons  of  the  most  exqui- 
site bine,  made  a  graceful  drapery. 

Pansy's  parents  are  rich,  and  they  delight  in  spending  money 
for  their  darling's  pleasure.  Then,  too,  little  Pansy  herself  has 
what  money  of  itself  cannot  give — an  eye  to  see  what  is  beau- 
tiful, and  a  quick,  deft  little  hand  to  set  things  in  the  right 
places.  Her  colors  never  "quarrel"  with  each  other.  There 
is  a  general  air  of  fitness  and  harmony  which  impresses  every 
observer. 

With  Amaranth,  sweet  child,  all  the  externals,  or  outside  parts 
of  life,  are  ditt'erent.  Her  father  died  when  she  was  a  babe,  and 
her  mother's  means  are  limited,  so  that  she  has  a  struggle  to 
live  comfortably  and  educate  her  children.  Of  course  Amaranth's 
room  is  a  contrast  to  Pansy's.  The  plainest,  barest  place,  she 
thinks  it,  with  such  a  faded,  horrid  carpet,  quite  worn  oft'  in  some 
parts  and  dingy  in  others,  with  old-fashioned  hair-cloth  furni- 
ture, ami  no  curtains  at  the  windows  at  all,  only  stiff  staring 
white  linen  shades.  Pictures!  Well,  if  you  call  grandmother's 
sampler,  worked  in  1799,  a  picture — a  green  vine,  with  red  tri- 
angles for  strawberries  wandering  round  the  edge  of  the  canvas, 
the  alphabet  iu  three  sizes  between  the  clasping  vine,  and  a 
rooster,  a  cat,  and  a  dog  surmounting  ''Martha  Josepha  Pratt, 
her  name" — if  you  call  that  a  picture,  there  is  one.  And  if  you  j 
choose  to  fancy  the  certificate  that  grandfather  received  when 
he  became  a  life  member  of  the  liible  Society  a  picture,  you  have 
another.  Amaranth's  little  face  grows  long  when  she  looks  at 
those  works  of  art,  and  then  —  how  can  she  help  it  ? — she  laughs  ; 
for  you  might  as  well  laugh  as  cry  when  a  situation  is  made,  for 
you.  and  you  cannot  improve  it. 

The  question  is,  can  you  not  improve  it  ?  That's  what  I  said 
to  Amaranth.  We  put  our  heads  together,  and  this  was  the  re- 
sult: Mamma  consented  to  let  us  take  tip  the  carpet,  and,  Ama- 
ranth doing  without  a  new  dress  for  the  season,  we  covered 
the  floor  with  a  cheap  cream-tinted  matting,  and  bought  a  cheap 
but  pretty  neutral-tinted  paper  for  the.  walls.  It  turned  out 
that  the  laundress,  who  came  Mondays  to  wash  for  Amaranth's 
mother,  knew  how  to  put  the  paper  on  as  smoothly  as  a  regular 
workman.  She  did  it  for  nothing.  Amaranth  is  teaching  her 
crippled  boy  to  read,  and  Mrs.  McC'hick  was  glad  to  return  a 
favor.  Then  we  bought  cheese-cloth  at  five  cents  a  yard,  and 
made  full  draperies  for  the  windows,  tying  them  back  with  rib- 
bons of  gay  scarlet.  A  plant  or  two  in  bloom,  a  bit  of  soft  old 
veiling  thrown  over  the  sampler  cornerw  ise,  and  an  ivy  trained 
over  the  certificate,  and  you  cannot  imagine  how  the  room  was 
transformed. 

We  are  much  iu  the  habit  of  thinking  that  we  cannot  have 
pictures  without  spending  a  great  deal  of  money  for  them.  Nev- 


THE    CAPTIVE    QUEEN. 

BY  LORD  BU A  BOURSE 
(E.    H.   KNATCH  BULL -HUG  ESSEN), 

AI-THOK  or  "  PUSS-CAT  MEW  AND  OTHER  FAIUT  STORIES,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TT^"HEN  the  King  and  his  companions  had  entered  the 
T  1  rock,  they  perceived  that  the  passage  immediately 
before  them  sloped  downward,  at  first  by  means  of  a  num- 
ber of  steps,  which  the  cow  found  it  rather  difficult  to  pass 
over  without  stumbling,  and  then  by  a  gradual  descent 
for  a  long  distance. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  by  some  magical  means  or 
other  the  passage,  though  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
was  perfectly  light,  so  that  the  party,  once  down  the  steps, 
had  no  difficulty  in  making  their  way,  which  they  did 
slowly  and  silently,  without  any  particular  occurrence  for 
some  time.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  they  came  to  two  mas 
sive  bars  of  iron,  which  were  stretched  right  across  the  pas- 
sage so  as  to  effectually  prevent  their  going  any  further. 

The  King's  heart  sank  within  him  for  a  moment  when 
he  saw  this  new  obstacle  thrown  in  his  way,  but  it  rose 
again  when  the  kangaroo  gave  three  taps  on  his  drum, 
as  if  he  knew  perfectly  well  what  he  was  about.  So  he 
apparently  did,  for  no  sooner  had  the  drum  sounded  than 
a  curious  gray  vapor  appeared  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bar,  in  the  midst  of  which  there  appeared  a  head  without 
a  body — or  at  least  if  there  was  a  body  which  belonged  to 
the  head,  it  was  so  shrouded  by  the  vapor  that  no  one  on 
the  King's  side  of  the  bar  could  see  it.  I  think  there 
must  have  been  a  body  too,  from  what  presently  happen- 
ed, but  all  that  the  King  saw  at  first  was  a.  head,  and  the 
most  curious  thing  about  it  was  that  it  seemed  to  be  the 
very  image  of  the  old  man  who  had  appeared  to  him  in 
his  dream  of  the  previous  night.  There  was  the  furrowed 
face,  there  was  the  beard  (as  far  as  he  could  see  for  the  va- 
por), and  there,  above  all,  were  the  piercing  eyes  which 
had  impressed  themselves  so  much  on  his  memory.  He 
could  not  be  sure  that  the  voice  was  the  same,  but  that 
did  not  matter  much.  There  ivas  a  voice,  and  it  spoke  at 
once  in  words  which  did  still  more  to  inspire  the  King 
with  confidence. 

This  is  what  the  voice  said: 

"  Mighty  King  and  creatures  three 
Who  seek  a  Queen  beneath  the  sea, 
Hither  eyes  and  ears  incline, 
Hear  the  word  and  learn  the  t'ign." 

As  the  voice  finished  speaking  a  hand  which  no  doubt 
belonged  to  the  head  was  slowly  raised  up  and  laid  Hat 
upon  the  left  cheek;  upon  which  the  kangaroo  and  rabbit 
immediately  raised  their  paws  in  the  same  manner,  and 
the  cow  followed  their  example,  very  nearly  tumbling 
upon  her  nose  in  the  attempt.  As  they  did  so  one  of  the 
great  bars  disappeared  from  before  them,  as  if  it  had  been 
drawn  into  the  earth  by  invisible  hands,  which  was  very 
likely  the  case.  Then  came  from  the  same  voice  another 
sound,  and  in  deep  tones  the  word  "Barley-sugar!"  rang 
through  the  air. 
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•THERE    AI'I'EAHED    A    HEAD    WITHOUT    A    BODY." 


of  the  three  animals  directly  uttered  the  same 
word,  and  hardly  hud  they  done  so  when  the  other  bar 
vanished  in  the  same  manner,  the  head,  hand,  and  vapor 
entirely  disappeared,  and  the  travellers  saw  the  descending 
pa»age  open  before  them.  They  at  once  advanced,  and 
continued  their  descent  for  some  way  without  further  ad- 
venture. Down,  down,  down  they  went,  until  the.  Knur 
began  to  think  the  journey  would  never  end,  and  then  all 
of  a  sudden  they  came  to  an  enormous  gate  of  granite, 
with  the  biggest  padlock  upon  it  which  you  ever  saw. 
The  padlock  was  composed  of  one  diamond,  probably  the 
largest  in  the  world  (if,  indeed,  it  could  fairly  be  said  to  be 
in  the  world  i.  and  as  there  was  no  key  in  it,  nobody  seem- 
ed to  have  much  chance  of  getting  through. 

But  the  kangaroo  winked  in  a  knowing  manner  at  his 
two  IVii-nds.  and  then,  laying  one  paw  on  the  door,  raised 
I  he  other  to  the  left  side  of  his  head — an  example  which 
the  cow  and  the  rabbit  promptly  followed,  whilst  all 
three  at  the  same  time  uttered  in  their  different  voices 
the  word  "Barley-sugar."  Without  the  delay  of  an  in- 
stant the  granite  door  flew  open,  and  closed  again  of  itself 
as  soon  as  the  travellers  had  passed  through  it. 

Where  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  wonderful  had  they 
got  to  ;  A  large  expanse  of  hard,  glittering  sand  lay  be- 
fore them,  studded  with  innumerable  shells  of  different 
shapes,  colors,  and  sizes.  Above  their  heads  was  no  sky, 
but  a  vast  and  apparently  endless  body  of  water,  and  the 
King,  who  was  pretty  well  informed  in  matters  relating 
to  general  information  and  natural  history,  felt  tolerably 
certain  that  it  was  the  sea  at  which  he  was  looking  up. 
It  was  a  wonderful  sight  to  see  the  fishes  darting  about 
above  his  head,  and  he  could  not  imagine  how  it  was  that 
he  and  his  companions  were  so  perfectly  dry  when  there 
appeared  to  be  nothing  between  them  and  this  great  body 
of  water.  He  remembered,  however,  that  sometimes, 


when  he  had  been  standing  on  the  sea-shore,  he  had 
been  struck  by  the  same  kind  of  thought,  and  wondered 
why  the  sea  should  never  come  further  than  a  certain 
point  upon  the  land,  and,  after  all,  some  similar  cause 
might  keep  it  from  washing  over  people  who  were  un- 
derneath it  just  as  well  as  those  who  were  on  a  level 
with  it  on  the  earth. 

However  this  might  be,  his  three  friends  and  he  felt 
no  inconvenience  from  the  waters  above,  and  the  kan- 
garoo led  the  way  across  the  tract  of  sand  upon  which 
they  had  entered  as  happily  as  if  he  had  been  born  and 
bred  there.  Onward  and  onward  they  marched,  and  all 
that  the  King  could  see  was  a  dark  mass  at  some  distance 
before  them,  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  mountain. 

They  were,  however,  still  some  way  from  it  when  sud- 
denly, as  if  he  had  dropped  from  the  sea  above  (as,  in- 
deed, was  probably  the  case),  a  figure  appeared  before 
them,  standing  right  in  their  way.  It  was  the  figure  of 
a  man — and  an  old  man — but  of  a  very  different  sort  to 
the  venerable  person  who  had  appeared  to  the  King  in 
his  dream.  The  old  mail  whom  they  now  saw  had  a 
head  which  very  much  resembled  that  of  a  codfish,  his 
eyes  especially  being  large  and  glassy  like  those  of  that 
creature  when  boiled.  His  body  was  of  the  hue  of 
cooked  salmon,  his  hands  ended  like  the  claw  of  a  lob- 
ster, a  crab  shell  served  him  for  a  cap,  while  a  large  eel 
was  carelessly  thrown  round  his  neck  by  way  of  a  hand- 
kerchief, and  in  his  right  hand  he  carried  a  huge  stick 
made  of  sea-weed,  with  which  he  carelessly  tapped  his 
shark-skin  boots  as  he  stood  in  the  way  of  the  travel- 
lers, and  regarded  them  with  no  friendly  eyes. 

"Now,  ragamuffins,"  were  his  first  words,  uttered  in 
a  hoarse  voice,  "  who  are  you,  and  where  do  you  come 
from  ?" 

It  was  the  rabbit  who  raised  his  feeble  voice  in  an- 
swer to  this  rude  greeting,  and  lifting  his  head  up 
from  the  King's  knee,  on  which  it  had  been  quietly 
reposing,  he  said: 

"  We  be  travellers — one,  two,  three; 
Pritliee  muke  way  for  my  comrades  and  me." 

But  the  strange  old  man  who  had  accosted  them  was 
by  no  means  satisfied  with  these  words. 

"Make  way  for  you!"  he  exclaimed,  in  the  same  rough 
manner.  "A  likely  story,  indeed!  In  the  first  place,  you 
tell  a  direct  falsehood,  since  there  are  four  of  you,  and  not 
three,  as  you  say;  and  in  the  second  place,  you  have  no 
business  down  here.  I  am  the  old  man  of  the  sea,  and  I 
don't  allow  tramps." 

To  these  words  the  rabbit  simply  returned  the  same  an- 
swer as  before,  cocking  his  head  on  one  side  at  the  same 
time  in  a  somewhat  comical  manner: 

"  \Ve  be  travellers — one,  two,  three ; 
Pritliee  nmke  way  for  my  comrades  and  me." 

This  seemed  to  put  the  old  man  of  the  sea  into  a  great  rage. 

"You  impudent  rascal  of  a  rabbit!"  he  shouted.  "I 
wish  a  weasel  had  you  !  But  neither  you  nor  your  friends 
can  pass  here  without  my  leave;  so  just  go  back  !" 

As  he  spoke  he  brandished  his  sea-weed  stick,  and  looked 
as  if  he  meant  to  dispute  the  way  with  the  travellers. 
Then  at  once  the  kangaroo  struck  his  drum  three  times, 
and  thereupon  the  three  animals  made  the  sign  which  had 
proved  so  useful  with  the  granite  door,  and  uttered  the 
word  which  they  had  been  taught.  The  face  of  the  old 
man  of  the  sea  changed  at  once. 

"Then  you've  got  leave  to  come!"  he  cried.  "Why 
didn't  you  say  so  before  ?  Of  course  any  one  who  knows 
what  you  know  can  come  down  here,  though  I  don't  know 
how  you  found  it  out." 

With  these  words  he  turned  011  his  heel,  sprang  up  into 
the  sea  above,  and  quickly  disappeared. 

[TO    BE    CONTINCED.] 
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can  be  brought  in  while  dancing,  especially  in  the 
square  dances.  I  forcot  to  say  that  when  writing 
the  invitations  Pooh-Bah's.  Yum-Yum's,Ko-Ko's, 
IK-  names  should  l»>  signed  ;  I  mean  their  real 
names— the  names  of  those  who  take  parts.  Some 
of  the  girls  may  dress  as  Miss  Hurricane,  Dolly, 
Violet  etc.,  and  the  boys  as  Alvin  Barry,  the 
Great  Tycoon,  etc.  Hoping  that  the  above  hints 
will  be  taken  by  some  of  the  readers  of  our  dear 
paper,  1  remain,  as  ever, 

One  of  its  readers,  RENA  H. 

Should  any  of  you  act  upon  Miss  Rena's  sug- 
gestion, she  and  I  will  be  pleased  to  hear  how 
you  succeed  ;  so  be  sure  to  write,  after  your  par- 
ty, to  the  Post-office  Box. 


Once  there  was  a  bird  — 

They  called  her  the  Great  Bustard- 
She  stole  a  neighbor's  eggs 

And  made  of  them  a  custard. 
r.ut  - ii in  as  ii  was  done. 

crow  sprinkled  it  with  mustard, 
Which  served  exactly  right 

That  mischievous  Great  Bustard. 


OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

CAPE    MAV,  NEW    JERSEY. 

DKAII  POSTMISTRESS,— Perhaps  there  are  a  few 
cirls  and  hoys  who  read  this  paper  who  would 
like  to  have' some  fun.  If  so,  why  not  get  up 
a  Mikmlv  party?  Dresses  may  be  made  of 
livi-  -c.-nt  lawns,  six-cent  cheese-cloths,  or  sat- 
tfi-n  for  the  girls  From  five  and  a  half  to  six 
and  a  half  yards  is  enough  for  small  girls  from 
live  to  eight  years  old  ;  seven  or  eight  yards  for 
girls  fr.nn  eight  to  thirteen  years  old.  Thedress- 
t-<  are  down  to  the  ankles.  Satteen  or  cretonne 
answers  for  boys'  msnimes.  The  dresses  may 
be  cut  by  any  plain  saeque  pattern,  but  they 
must  be  wide  in  back  and  front.  Tlie  right 
breadth  in  front  must  slant  and  lap  over  the  left 
breadth.  The  neck  is  low,  and  a  silk  kerchief 
fills  it  in  The  sleeves  and  armholes  are  very 
wide  :  at  the  wrist  the  sleeves  may  be  a  yard  or 
two  wide.  A  wide  sash  to  match  the  necker- 
chief must  be  worn  around  the  waist,  and  the 
locips  must  be  pinned  on  the  shoulders.  The 
buys'  dresses  are  the  same,  only  they  must  have 
wide  pants  too.  The  girls'  hair  is  arranged  in 
two  rolls  on  top  of  the  head,  with  four  fans  (very 
small)  and  two  small  parasols  stuck  in.  If  the 
In  lya  wish  to.  they  may  borrow  wigs 

The  invitations  to  those  who  are  to  look  on 
should  be  written  in  large  letters,  on  cards  on 
whirl)  there  are  Mikado  figures,  saying.  "The  Mi- 
kado of  Japan,  with  his  suite  and  some  of  his 
subjects,  will  be  at"  (then  the  house  where  the 
pa  rt\  i<  to  be)  "next  Wednesday  evening,  — 

.  IS-SB,  and  will  give  a  few  dances.  You  are  in- 
vited to  attend.  Eight  o'clock."  As  each  guest 
i  •  lines  in  the  door  he  or  she  receives  a  tiny  para- 
sol or  fan  as  a  souvenir. 

Tin-  first  act.  is  a  march,  with  the  music  from 
the  Mikado.  The  Jap  ladies  carry  fans  and  par- 
asols, and  the  gentlemen  fans.  As  they  march 
thrv  bend  from  side  to  side.  When  the  march  is 
over,  do  not.  go  to  seats,  but  begin  a  waltz  to  the 
music,  "Love  comes  like  a  summer  sigh."  Then 
yon  can  dance  the  polka,  raeqnette.  schottische, 
quadrille,  landers,  etc..  all  in  Mikado  style.  The 
programme  can  be  in  two  parts,  and  between 
thi"  parts  tea  can  be  served.  The  last  on  tlie 
programme  is  the  "Tycoon  March."  the  same  as 
the  first  march,  but  instead  of  Mikado  music,  the 

•  Tyi n  March"  Is  played.    You  must  get  "three 

lii  Hi-  maids  from  school"  to  dance  a  little  fancy 
dam1'"  together,  and  bring  in  the  music  of  this 
song:  the  "giggling"  part  must  bedonetoo.  Piano 
or  piano  and  violin  will  do  for  instruments.  Then 
get  Poo- Bah  and  Pitti-Sing.  Ko-Ko  and  Katisha. 
Viim-Ynmand  Nanki-Poo,  and  Peep-Bo  and  Pisli- 

Tush — these  are  fourcouples — to  stand  in  tin n- 

in1  of  the  floor. and  dance  the  lanciers  just  this 
one  set.  At  the  last  part  the  partners  do  not  bow 
to  each  other.  The  ladies  get  down  on  their  right 
knees,  fans  open  in  back  of  heads,  with  backs  to 
partners:  then  the  gentlemen  bend  over  tin  la- 
dies,  throw  open  their  fans,  and  hold  fans  over 
ladies.  Tableau. 

If  every  one  does  his  best  to  imitate  the  Japs, 
the-evening's  entertainment  will  be  a  success.  I 
went  to  one  last  week  and  took  part,  being  Pitti- 
Sing,  from  the  "three  little  maids."  If  you  will 
believe  me.  my  dress  cost  me  thirty-eight  cents  ; 
it  was  a  figured  lawn,  and  it  was  very  pretty. 
When  the  wide  sash  is  put  on.  y>u  should  make 
yourselves  look  as  short -waisted  as  possible. 
There  are  many  funny  Japanese  manoeuvres  that 


CORONAL,  GEKLONG,  VICTORIA. 

I  have  never  written  to  you  before,  but  I  hope 
you  will  print  this.  I  have  eight  brothers  and 
three  sisters.  Eight  of  us  have  the  whooping- 
cough,  which  is  not  very  pleasant,  is  it?  The 
Christmas  before  last  mother  took  four  of  us 
older  ones,  Ted,  Kathleen.  Claude,  and  myself,  to 
Tasmania.  When  we  started  from  Melbourne 
we  were  afraid  we  would  be  sick,  but  we  were 
not.  and  enjoyed  the  trip  to  Launceston  very 
much.  We  went  down  to  Hobart  by  train.  One 
day  we  went  up  Mount  Wellington  ;  not  up  to 
the  top— that  would  be  too  far  and  too  danger- 
ous for  children,  but  to  the  Springs,  which  is 
more  than  half-way  up.  We  drove  up  as  far  as 
a  place  called  the  Bower,  and  had  dinner  at  the 
inn.  After  dinner  we  started  for  the  Springs. 
The  water  that  runs  from  them  is  beautiful,  and 
supplies  the  town.  We  clambered  up  by  this 
stream,  and  tree-ferns  got  so  thick  overhead  we 
could  hardly  see  the  sky.  At  last,  after  climbing 
and  jumping  for  about  an  hour,  we  came  to  the 
Springs.  We  had  expected  to  see  a  fine  water- 
fall, but  there  was  only  a  slope  of  ground,  with  a 
hut  and  some  water  pipes  running  along  the 
ground.  We  did  not  think  it  could  be  the 
Springs  until  mother,  who  had  been  there  be- 
fore, came  up  and  told  us  that  it  was  called  the 
Springs,  because  the  water  begins  to  go  in  pipes 
there.  The  man  at  the  hut  gave  us  bread  and 
cheese  and  nice  tea.  Then  we  scrambled  down 
to  the  inn  again,  and  had  another  tea  there.  Af- 
ter that  we  drove  to  our  hotel  in  the  town,  and 
had  another  tea  there  ,  so  you  see  our  drive 
made  us  hungry.  EVANGELINE  L. 

CORONAL,  GEELONG,  VICTORIA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  am  ten  years  old.  I 
have  three  pets— a  canary,  a  puppy  called  Rab, 
and  a  pony  called  Brownie.  I  have  eight  bro- 
thers and  three  sisters.  We  live  on  the  top  of  a 
hill ;  our  house  is  called  "Coronal,"  a  native 
name,  meaning  "crown  of  the  hill."  All  down 
the  side  of  the  hill  we  have  a  fruit  garden.  Papa 
had  a  tramway  and  two  trucks  to  bring  the  fruit 
up  the  hill,  and  four  horses  to  turn  the  wim 
round.  Now  the  line  is  broken,  except  at  the 
top.  where  we  run  the  trucks  up  and  down.  We 
went  to  Marysville  last  Christmas  ;  we  travelled 
by  coach.  On  the  way  up  we  saw  a  beautiful 
fern  gully,  two  miles  long  and  half  a  mile  wide. 
Three  days  after  we  arrived  at  Marysville  we 
went  to  the  Stevenson  Falls:  they  were  very 
fine.  My  sister  is  writing  to  you.  and  I  think  she 
told  you  that  we  have  whooping-cough  ;  and  as 
we  cannot  go  to  school  when  it  is  raining,  we 
play  games  in  the  house.  The  games  we  play- 
are  hide-and-seek,  parlor  croquet,  and  bagatelle  ; 
besides  that  we  read  and  sew.  We  have  three 
dogs,  four  horses,  a  pony,  three  cows,  and  two 
birds;  we  had  two  magpies,  but  the  cat  killed 
them.  We  have  had  two  severe  frosts  lately. 
Our  violets  will  be  out  soon.  1  hope  to  see  this 
letter  in  print.  KATHLEEN  L. 


DONALOSON,  ARKANSA 

I  am  a.  girl  ten  years  of  age.  and  live  in  the 
Sunny  South.  I  have  taken  HARPKR'S  YOUNG 
PKOPI.E  since  Christmas,  and  am  charmed  vvilh 
the  nice  little  stories,  and  especially  "Jo's  Op 
portnnity."  I  have  four  sisters  and  two  bro- 
thers. My  older  brother  is  a  merchant,  and  my 
father  is  a  lumberman.  Two  of  my  sisters  are 
teachers,  and  have  been  off  spending  the  summer 
away  from  borne.  We  are  having  very  warm 
weather  in  the  Sunny  South.  I  cannot  think  of 
anything  else,  so  I  will  close.  Yours, 

GRACE  B. 


MATTOONUCK  BitooK  FARM, 
NEAR  NARKAC-A^SETF  PIER,  RHODE  [SLAN 

I  have  enjoyed  reading  the  letters  in  the  Post- 
office  Box  so  much.  I  thought  I  would  write  you 
one.  and  give  you  an  account,  of  a  little  trip  that 
I  have  just  taken.  I  a_m  a  little  boy  ten  years 
old.  My  mamma  and  sister  being  abroad.  I  went 
with  my  grandma  and  Aunty  Florence.  WTe  left 
I'mvidence  on  Monday,  Julv  26,  nt  two  o'clock. 
MI,  the  Shore  Line  train  for  New  York,  where  we 
arrived  soon  after  seven  o'clock,  and  went  to 
l  In- \  irim-ia  Hi'trl  After  dinner  we  went  to  the 
Eden  Mu^ce.  where  we  saw  some  wax  figures 
and  groups  that  were  life  size  and  very  natural. 
The  next  day.  after  breakfast,  we  took  the  ele- 
vated road  to  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  crossed  it, 
and  took  the  horse-car  to' Prospect  Park,  staid 
there  a  while,  then  returned  to  New  York,  lunch- 


ed, and  in  the  afternoon  went  to  Coney  Island  ; 
visited  Brighton  Beach;  saw  a  great  many  curi- 
iu s  things,  among  them  tlie  Elephant,  Cow, flying 
joats  and  horses,  the  air  line  cars  (which  we  rode 
in,  and  took  a  ride  on  the  roundabout :  took  din- 
ner at.  Manhattan  Beach  ;  in  the  evening  saw  some 
leantiful  fire-works  and  the  burning  of  the  city 
>f  Moscow  (which  was  a  fine  sight),  and  went 
sack  to  New  York  in  the  evening  quite  late.  The 
next  day  we  went  to  see  some  beautiful  paint- 
ings; we  then  rode  the  entire  length  of  the  ele- 
vated railroad,  then  came  back,  and  spent  the 
day  in  central  Park,  rode  all  about  the  grounds, 
sailed  on  the  lake,  visited  the  art  gallery,  and 
then  went  to  see  the  menagerie,  where  we  saw 
all  kinds  of  animals.  In  the  evening  we  went  to 
:he  Casino ;  after  the  play  we  went  on  the  roof, 
where  there  was  a  summer  garden,  with  a  band 
of  music,  and  it  was  beautifully  illuminated  with 
colored  lights.  We  then  took  a  beautiful  sail  up 
tin-  Hudson  to  West  Point,  where  we  staid  a 
couple  of  days ;  then  came  home  by  Springfield 
and  Worcester.  BYRON  S.  W. 


MONTCLAIR,  NEW  JERSEV. 

The  question  was  asked  by  one  of  the  young 
girls  writing  to  the  Post-office  Box  why  some  of 
the  older  subscribers  didn't  write.  As  I  had 
been  thinking  of  doing  so  for  some  time,  it  gave 
me  what  you  might  call  an  inspiration,  so  I  con- 
cluded to  write,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  so  kind 
as  to  publish  my  letter.  Some  time  ago  a  letter 
was  in  print  from  Daisy  and  her  twin  brother 
Dave,  and  I  would  very  much  like  to  correspond 
with  them,  if  they  are  willing,  for  I  am  their  age 
(sixteen),  and  I  think  they  must  be  very  agree- 
able young  people,  and  as  I  am  a  great  "fly- 
away" myself,  I  think  we  would  soon  be  friends. 
ELSIE  B.  C.,  P.  O.  Box  517. 


POCGHKKHPSIB,  NEW   YoRK. 

I  live  about  two  miles  from  the  city  of  Pough- 
keepsie,  which  is  a  very  pretty  town,  sometimes 
called  "The  Queen  C'ity  of  the  Hudson."  Its  pop- 
ulation is  about  20,000.  Have  you  been  here?  My 
father's  farm  is  about  ninety  acres  of  land.  We 
have  a  very  nice  large  apple  orchard,  which  yield- 
ed an  immense  crop  last  year.  We  could  look 
out.  of  an  tipper  window  and  see  the  orchard 
looking  dark  red  with  the  apples.  We  have  sev- 
eral peach  orchards  too.  but  the  climate  is  too 
cold  for  them  to  bear.  My  grandfather  sends  us 
peaches.  Papa  being  a  small-fruit  grower,  has 
lots  of  blackberries,  strawberries,  raspberries, 
and  black  raspberries.  One  day  I  picked  fifty 
cups  of  raspberries,  and  another  day  twenty- 
three  quarts  of  strawberries.  I  like  the  country 
better  than  the  city.  The  school  to  which  my 
brother  Ted  and  I  go  is  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  our  home.  I  study  arithmetic,  writ- 
ing, geography.  United  States  history,  spelling, 
and  physiology:  I  hardly  call  reading  in  the  Fifth 
Header  studying,  for  it  is  so  easy.  For  pets  we 
have  two  rabbits,  a  Maltese  kitten,  a  cat,  a  dog, 
a  lovely  brown  pullet  that  will  sit  on  my  wrist 
and  eat  out  of  my  hand,  two  calves  we  are  rais- 
ing, a  heifer,  and  a  gentle,  lovely  black  mare 
named  Eva.  Day  before  yesterday  my  big  bro- 
ther and  cousin  went  fishing  in  one  place,  and 
Ted  and  I  in  another ;  they  caught  eight  or  ten 
fish,  and  we  caught  one.  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  base-ball,  and  I  can  play  it,  too.  I  like 
almost  all  out-door  games,  and  1  also  love  to 
read,  my  favorite  books  being  The  Wide.  Wide 
World  ani  Olilloicn  Folks.  Have  you  read  them? 
I  am  eleven  years  old,  and  will  be  twelve  in  No- 
vember. I  would  like  to  correspond  with  some 
little  American  girl,  about  my  age,  living  in  the 
country.  Please  address 

GERTRUDE  C.  UNDERHILL. 
Care  of  E.  B.  Underbill. 


OTTAWA,  ILLINOIS. 

As  I  am  one  of  the  readers  of  this  delightful 
paper,  and  not  having  seen  any  letters  from  Ot- 
tawa, I  will  write  one.  I  have  no  pets,  as  many 
other  correspondents  have.  I  devote  most  of 
my  time  to  music.  I  am  delighted  with  your 
paper,  and  hope  the  beautiful  story  of  " False 
Witness"  will  turn  out  nicely.  It  has  been  rain- 
ing here  to-day,  and  made  it  very  disagreeable. 
I  do  not  like  the  rain  ;  do  you.  dear  Postmistress? 
I  read  a  letter  in  the  Post-office  Box.  in  No.  354, 
from  a  little  girl,  signed  "L  M.  P."  When  she 
reads  tills  letter  in  the  Post-office  Box  I  wish  she 
would  write  to  me.  Couldn't  you,  L.  M.  P.  ?  I 
w-ould  like  to  correspond  with  a  girl  in  Europe. 
Could  any  one  of  the  little  readers  tell  me  a  pret- 
ty name  for  a  new  little  canary? 

JENNIE  PORTER, 

P.  O.  Box  1852. 

Think,  my  darling,  what  would  become  of  the 
world  should  it  never  rain  again  :  /like  a  rainy 
day  now  and  then. 


BALLSTON,  OREGON. 

For  pets  I  have  three  dogs.  Two  are  black. 
Their  names  are  Nellie  and  Ca  rlo.  They  both  roll 
over  for  a  piece  of  meat.  The  other  is  a  large 
yellow  dog;  he  will  roll  over,  and  speak,  and 
stand  on  his  hind-legs,  and  goes  after  the  mail 
every  day,  for  the  crackers,  and  will  show  you 
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the  cracker  box.  My  father  keeps  a  grocery  anil 
dry-goods  store.  I  have  two  sisters  ;  one  is  nine- 
teen  years;  she  is  married,  and  has  a  little  girl 
whose  name  is  Edna  ;  they  live  in  Portland.  My 
other  sister  is  fifteen  years,  and  I  am  twelve  years 
old.  JESSIE  F. 

WYANDOTTK,  KANSAS. 

I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  all  this 
year,  and  like  it  very  much-  I  like  to  read  the 
letters.  It  is  very  hot  and  dusty  here  ;  we  have 
not  had  any  rain  to  speak  of  since  the  26th  or 
June.  I  have  no  brother  or  sister,  but  I  have  a 
neighbor  who  is  deaf  and  dumb,  and  I  have 
learned  to  talk  to  her  on  my  hands.  She  goes  to 
the  institution  at  Olathe,  but  she  is  home  on  va- 
cation I  am  going  to  school  with  her,  to  stay  a 
week.  IRENE  M.  S. 


HASTINGS.  IOWA. 

My  grandma  has  sent  me  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
IM.K  ever  since  Christmas,  and  I  like  it  very  much. 
I  like  Howard  Pyle's  stories.  I  go  to  school,  and 
study  reading,  spelling,  writing,  geography,  and 
language.  For  pets,  we  have  a  very  large  cat 
named  Jack,  a  dog  named  Nig,  and  two  little 
kittens  named  Topsy  and  Malta.  FRED  II.  P. 


ALLKGHANY,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  have  just  returned  home  from  a  month  in 
the  West.  My  uncle,  aunt,  and  my  cousin  came 
here,  and  I  went  home  with  them.  When  they 
were  in  town  they  bought  fireworks  for  the 
Fourth.  We  took  them  home  with  us,  and  my 
cousin  put  them  on  the  porch.  We  boys  were 
shooting  fire-crackers,  when  one  went  oft' among 
the  fireworks.  The  cracker  caught  a  Roman 
candle,  and  the  Roman  candle  caught  the  big 
shooting  crackers.  All  the  girls  screamed,  and  I 
just  stood  still,  but  I  came  to  myself  again  when 
a  sky-rocket  struck  me  in  the  leg.  and  I  ran  for 
my  life.  I  thought  the  whole  house  was  blown 
up.  The  booming  kept  up  for  about  two  min- 
utes Then  we  went  back  and  got  a  few  things 
out  of  the  fire,  and  set  them  off  in  the  evening. 
My  grandma  gave  me  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
for  a  year.  I  have  had  two  years'  bound,  and 
when  I  have  nothing  to  read  I  take  that.  Last 
month  I  had  my  birthday,  and  I  received  so 
many  books  that  I  have  now  a  little  library, 
like  Oliver  Optic's  books,  and  Lave  just  finished 
Down  the  Itieer.  I  have  no  pets,  but  last  summer 
1  had  a.  white  rabbit.  FRED  S.  M. 


NEPIGON,  LAKH  SUPSRIOH,  ONTARIO. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  am  twelve  years  old.  I 
take  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  find  the  sto- 
ries very  nice.  I  like  Howard  Pyle'sstories  very 
much.  I  have  two  sisters  and  one  brother; 
Aggie  is  the  eldest,  I  am  the  second,  Dixon  the 
third,  and  Jessie  the  fourth.  I  hope  you  will 
find  a  corner  to  put  this  letter  in  ;  please  do.  I 
am  one  of  your  little  readers,  JANIE  F. 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK. 

MT  DEAREST  POSTMISTRESS,— I  am  a  little  boy 
nine  years  old.  I  have  four  brothers  and  one 
sister.  We  each  take  turn  in  taking  HAUPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  this  year  it  is  mine.  I  have 
just  come  home  from  a  visit  to  Stamford,  where 
i  went  out  sailing,  fishing,  and  rowing.  A  few 
days  before  I  came  home  I  went  on  a  picnic  to 
Hunting  Ridge,  anil  spent  a  pleasant  day.  I  hope, 
dear  Postmistress,  I  shall  see  this  letter  in  prim, 
as  I  have  never  written  before,  and  should  be 
disappointed  if  it  should  be  left  out.  Your  true 
friend  and  constant  reader,  STUART  G. 


FORBST  HOME. 

I  am  a  little  girl  ten  years  old,  and  I  live  in  the 
Adirondack^,  on  Upper  Saranac  Lake.  I  have 
for  pets  two  kittens  whose  names  are  Cotton  and 
Topsy,  and  one  dog  whose  name  is  Juno.  I  have 
one  brother  and  one  sister.  My  sister  takes  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  "  Silent  Pete."  ALMA  D.  C. 

WATERBURY,  CONNECTICUT. 

I  am  a  little  girl  eleven  years  old.  I  have  no 
pets  except  a  large  cat  named  Zachariah ;  he  is 
very  playful  and  intelligent,  I  think.  I  have  writ- 
ten'to  HAUPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  once  or  twice  be- 
fore, but  the  letters  never  appeared  in  the  Post- 
office  Box.  so  I  hope  this  one  will.  I  think  a  great 
deal  of  my  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  I  think  I  like  Mrs. 
Lillie's  stories  best;  I  am  reading  "  False  Wit- 
ness "  and  am  so  interested  in  Agnes.  When  I 
am  in  New  York  some  time,  may  1  call  on  you  ? 

ALICE  M.  C. 

Certainly,  my  dear. 


came  to  the  marsh  itself.  We  drove  over  to 
about  the  centre  of  the  field,  and  all  jumped  out 
of  our  "chariot."  There  were  men  at  work  all 
about  us,  some  driving  the  horse -rake,  some 
loading,  and  others  driving  the  great  loads  of 
hay.  Some  of  us  started  for  the  river  to  play, 
some  to  make  nests  in  the  hay  and  sit  there  qui- 
etly, and  others  to  play  on  the  haycocks  near  hy. 
I  chose  the  horse-rake,  and  got  upon  the  high 
seat,  and  took  the  reins  and  stalled  off  as  fine  as 
could  be  ;  but  1  did  not  stay  there  more  than  ten 
minutes,  for  my  seat,  which  wa_s  made  of  iron, 
was  not  very  easy,  and  1  kept  driving  over  rough 
places,  which  made  it  harder  still  to  keep  my 
seat.  I  soon  let  one  of  the  men  take  my  place, 
and  went  over  to  a  haycock  where  some  of  the 
little  ones  were  digging  in  the  dirt.  I  asked  them 
what  they  were  doing,  and  they  said,  "Oh.  we 
are  digging  down  to  China."  About  six  o'clock 
we  ate  our  supper,  and  played  around  for  an  hour 
longer,  when  we  all  got  upon  a  great  load  of  hay 
and  rode  home  singing,  and  with  great,  bunches 
of  golden-rod  in  our  arms.  Don't  you  think  that 
we  had  a  very  nice  time?  I  do.  I  have  started 
a  correspondence  through  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE with  a  girl  in  Toledo  which  I  think  will  prove 
very  pleasant.  I  should  like  to  correspond  with 
some  girl  abroad  about  my  own  age  (thirteen 
years),  and  also  with  some  girl  in  my  own  coun- 
try. I  expect  to  go  to  the  lakes  soon,  and  if  you 
would  like,  I  will  write  you  all  about  it  when  I 
get  home.  MAY  PRATT. 

If  you  write  as  pleasantly  of  your  excursion  as 
of  your  haying  frolic,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear 
from  you  again. 


FORT  ATKINSON,  Wisconsin. 

I  want  to  tell  yon  how  one  day  I  went  haying. 
About  ten  of  us,  children  and  grown  people  in- 
cluded, got  into  a  big  wagon  with  a  little  hay  in 
the  bottom  of  it.  and  ruttlecl  away  down  toward 
the  marsh,  which  was  about  a  mile  off.  We  went 
through  corn  and  barley  fields  until  we  reached 
the  river,  which  was  very  pretty,  with  flowers 
growing  all  alone  its  banks.  One  of  us  had  to 
get  down  quite  often  to  open  gates.  At  last  we 


SCIIELL  CITY.  MISSOURI. 

I  am  a  little  girl  eight  years  old.  I  have  four 
sisters,  two  younger  and  two  older  than  myself. 
Sister  Edna' has  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
for  two  or  three  years.  We  like  it  very  much. 
My  papa  says  he  will  let  me  take  it  next  year. 
We  live  in  Schell  City,  Vernon  County,  a  town  of 
about  1800  inhabitants  I  have  never  seen  a  let- 
ter in  YOUNU  PEOPLE  from  our  town. 

MAUDE  W. 


BEAUCI.ERC,  FLORIDA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  live  on  an  orange  grove 
in  Florida,  and  think  it  is  much  nicer  than  living 
in  the  city,  for  we  have  plenty  of  freedom  here, 
and  can  go  out  in  the  woods  whenever  we  like ; 
and  they  are  such  beautiful  woods  too.  all  draped 
with  the  gray  Spanish  moss,  and  full  of  squirrels 
and  birds.  1  have  three  brothers  and  one  sister, 
and  we  all  have  pet  chickens.  I  have  four  Cochin 
China  hens  and  five  small  chickens.  My  brother 
has  a  cabinet  of  curiosities  from  all  over  the 
world  Among  them  are  a  piece  of  olive-wood 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  a  flower  from  Je- 
rusalem, and  a  piece  of  the  Charter  Oak. 

LEUZARDER  S. 

MARBLEHEAD,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

I  wrote  a  letter  last  year,  but  it  was  not  print- 
ed, so  I  will  write  again.  We  had  a  mocking- 
bird ;  it  was  a  beauty,  and  as  it  was  sent  to  us 
from  Georgia  we  named  him  George.  One  morn- 
ing he  got  out  of  the  cage,  and  flew  out  of  the 
window.  We  tried  all  the  morning,  but  could 
not.  find  him.  At  noon  our  favorite  kitty  caught 
and  killed  him.  Puss  was  not  thought  much  of 
or  petted  for  about  a  week,  but  now  we  have 
pardoned  her;  she  is  a  beauty  ;  her  name  is  Pru- 
dence I  have  a  tricycle  and  lots  of  boats.  They 
are  all  named  :  one  is  the  Xrlly  Bli/,  another  Car- 
rie, Georgie,  and  the  Mayflower.  The  English  cut- 
ter Gulittea  has  been  in  our  harbor ;  she  is  a  fine 
boat,  and  I  wish  all  the  boys  could  see  her.  I 
was  nine  years  old  last  March.  \V.  OLIVER  D 


SAN  SIMEON,  CALIFORNIA. 

I  am  a  girl  twelve  years  old,  and  have  five 
brothers  and  one  sister.  I  live  on  the  coast  near 
the  Piedras  Blancas  Light-house.  My  uncle  is 
the  keeper  of  the  light-house.  I  take  your  charm- 
ing paper,  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  My  teach- 
er "ave  it  to  me  as  a  reward  of  merit  last  Christ- 
mas. I  like  it  very  much  ;  I  can  hardly  wait  till 
it  comes  I  go  to  school  every  day.  and  study  in 

the  Fourth  Reader.    We  have  no  Sunday-scl 1 

now  and  miss  it  very  much,  for  I  was  the  teach- 
er of  the  little  boys.  KATIE  J.  E. 


ST.  CHARLES,  MISSOL-R.. 

I  am  a  little  girl  five  years  old.  My  sister  Fanny 
takes  your  good  paper,  and  we  all  like  it  so  much. 
I  have  five  sisters  and  one  brother,  and  they  are 
all  older  than  I  am.  so  you  see  I  am  the  bahy.  We 
have  been  here  just  one  year,  and  we  are  all  very 
much  pleased  with  St.  Charles.  I  had  such  a 
pretty  Maltese  kitten,  but  it  was  poisoned,  anc 
we  were  all  so  sorry  to  lose  it ;  I  brought  it  al 
the  way  from  Tennessee  on  the  train  with  me. 

ROBERTA  H. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— On  Easter  mamma  gave 
me  two  little  chickens,  the  smaller  of  wlucl 
died,  because  it  was  too  young  to  live  without 
its  mother  The  larger  one  was  so  lonely  with- 
out the  other  one  that  I  let  it  out  of  the  large 


box  I  had  for  the  house,  to  see  if  it  could  find 
anything  to  keep  it  company.  It  went  over  to 
he  dog,  a  large  Scotch  collie,  and  now  they  are 
jotli  the  best  of  friends.  When  the  di  ig  is  fed,  the 
hicken  will  come  and  steal  the  largest  piece  of 
neat.  The  dog  will  lick  the  chicken  as  if  it  were 
i  little  pup,  aaid  lets  it  nestle  down  in  his  long 
lajr.  MAUY  T.  6. 

EAST  CANAAN,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  My  papa  has 
aken  this  nice  paper  for  us  ever  since  it  was  first 
irinted.  I  have  three  brothers  and  one  sister. 

have  four  dolls.  I  went  to  the  picnic  July  3, 
and  I  had  a  splendid  time.  I  bope  you  will  print 
his.  Your  loving  friend,  S.  ADDIE  B. 


PLAINFIBLD,  NEW  JERSEY. 

This  summer  I  was  down  at  Asbury  Park  for 
.en  days,  and  enjoyed  rny  visit  very  much.  I 
was  on  the  beach  quite  a  good  deal.  I  will  send 

ou  some  pretty  pressed  flowers.  My  sister  and 
.  are  trying  to  knit  an  afghan.  I  have  three  sis- 
ters and  two  brothers.  One  of  my  brothers  has 

i  museum,  ;md  is  earning  some  money  for  the 
Fresh-air  Fund.  We  live  in  quite  a  large  place, 
and  we  have  a  summer-house  in  our  yard.  I 
want  to  see  my  letter  in  print,  as  it  will  surprise 

ny  papa  very  much.  Two  of  my  sisters  and  my- 
«elf  belong  to  the  Sunshine  Mission  Band,  and 

ike  it  very  much.  ANNE  KIP  M. 

Thank  you  for  the  flowers,  dear. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  1. 

EASY    SQUARE. 

1.  To  jump.   S.  Every  one.    3.  The  highest  point. 
4.  A  bird.  C.  F.  SMITH. 


NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  X  letters,  and  am  a  good 
old  saying. 

My  1. 16.  3. 18  is  part  of  the  body. 
My  2, 17,  4  is  a  conjunction. 
My  5,  20.  7,  22  is  not  seen. 
My  6. 17  is  not  off. 
My  15.  2,  11,  22  is  not  love. 
My  8. 38.  8.  3  is  like  Paradise. 
My  12  is  before  I. 
My  12, 13. 11  is  a  covering. 
My  9, 2. 6  you  see  before  you. 
My  3,  80, 17,  5. 25.  3, 19,  8  is  not  sense. 
My  10.  B  is  an  adverb. 
My  14, 24. 17  is  not  a  bushel. 
My  18,  9,  21,  8  is  what  all  boys  like.        BELLE. 


No.  3. 

THREE  ENIGMAS. 

1.— My  first  is  in  day.  not  in  night. 
My  second  is  in  stay,  not  in  flight. 
My  third  is  in  bone,  not  in  muscle. 
My  fourth  is  in  chide,  not  in  rustle. 
My  fifth  is  in  eat.  not  in  drink. 
My  sixth  is  in  sleep,  not  in  think. 
My  seventh  is  in  bill,  not  in  coo. 
My  eighth  is  in  broil,  not  in  stew. 
My  ninth  is  in  honest,  not  in  steal. 
My  whole  is  a  flower  found  in  the  field. 
PRICE. 

2. — My  first  is  in  whole,  not  in  piece. 
My  second  is  in  flower,  not  in  leaf. 
My  third  is  in  aim.  not  in  strike. 
My  fourth  is  in  strength,  not  in  might. 
My  fifth  is  in  sire,  not  in  dame. 
My  whole  is  an  ancient  poet  of  fame. 
PRICE. 

3.— In  Mary,  not  in  Jane. 
In  stick,  not  in  cane. 
In  kid.  not  in  goat. 
In  jacket,  also  in  coat. 
In  ditch,  not  in  moat. 
In  box.  not  in  can. 

My  whole  is  a  position  held  by  a  man. 
THE  TRIO. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  359. 

No.  1.— San  Francisco  (far,  rain,  iron,  sofa,  car, 
franc,  soar,  on). 


No.  2.- 


V 
PEN 

VENUS 

NUT 

S 


No.  3.— F-lower.    M-eat.    T-able.    N-ever.    F-all. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  D  C  C.  P..  Arline  Templeton.  Emily  Peak, 
John  Roberts.  Theodore  Allen.  Jack  Van  Sickle, 
West  Miller.  R.  O.  E..  Fritz  Verbeck.  Jeallie,  D.  F., 
Three  Stars.  Elise  D.,  Amy  and  Clifford,  G.  T. 
Ring,  Irene  M.  Snedden,  and  Lizzie  Smith. 


[For  EXCHANGES,  see  Zd  and  3d  pages  of  cover.} 
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llr  seemed  to  be  enveloped  in  a  warmth  that  one  might  feel 
if  lying  upon  embers;  he  felt  a  hot  breath  upon  liis  cheek,  anil 
the  touch  of  a  cold  uose  which,  in  his  excitement,  seemed  like 
a  coal  of  tire.  He  looked  around  to  see  who  had  hold  of  him, 
and  met  the  eyes  of  the  frightful  beast  gazing  into  his.  At 
Mich  a  moment  reason  loses  its  power.  He  could  not  reflect 
that  a  ship's  deck  was  not  the  bear's  native  soil,  nor  argue 
that  it  was  a  mere  plaything  for  the  ship's  crew.  From  the 
beginning  it  has  been  man's  nature  to  struggle  in  the  embrace 
ipfa  bear,  ami  he  struggled  as  for  life.  The  more  he  struggled 
the  tighter  grew  the  grip  upon  him,  for  the  bear  thought  he 
was  skylarking  with  him. 

The  first  I  knew  of  all  this  I  was  startled  by  screams  of  a 
man,  which  no  other  man  likes  to  hear.  It  was  my  watch 
also,  and  I  fancied  it  came  from  the  men's  quarters,  and  con- 
cluded some  one  bad  a  horrid  nightmare.  Then  I  heard  cries 
of  "Help!  help!"  Then  a  gurgling,  choking  sound,  as  if  a 
man's  life  was  being  crushed  out  of  him.  I  ran  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sound,  and  found  the  new  lieutenant  in  the  arms 
of  the  bear. 

The  watch  officer  was  very  angry,  as  he  had  a  right  to  be. 
It  was  no  trifle.  If  he  had  been  a  man  of  less  strong  mind, 
one  might  not  have  answered  for  the  consequences.  After  I 
had  felt  him  over,  aud  found  that  no  physical  harm  had  come 
to  him,  I  gave  him  a  good  rubbing,  brought  him  a  cup  of  strong 
coffee,  told  him  about  the  bear  aud  how  fond  we  were  of  him, 
and  what  a  good  fellow  he  really  w  as,  aud  be  agreed  he  would 
bring  no  action  against  Bruin  provided  the  crew  would  prom- 
ise to  have  him  formally  presented  to  all  the  new  officers  and 
men  received  on  board  from  that  time  onward. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL. 

"  Grandad,  hain't  it  funny  :  de  teacher  said  you  an'  eberybody  had 
drums  in  deirears." 

"  Oh.  ff'loni*  off  wid  sich  foolishness  !  I's  seed  deaf  people  wid  tin 
Iniul-*  in  deir  ears,  but  I  don'  b'liebe  nobody  hez  drums  in  um.  'Low 
'f  dat  school-marm  keep  on  she  hab  us  all  a-runnin'  'roun'  wid  a  hull 
brass  ban'  in  ou'  ears." 


DITTY-BAG  STORIES. 

BY  HOPE  HOWARD 

WE  had  been  cruising  along  the  shores  of  Alaska  for  about 
three  years.     The  men  who  were  never  happy  without 
pets    had    taken    a    cinnamon 
bear  to  bring  up.  while  it  was 
i  euli.  ami  hail  taught  it  to 
be  as  gentle  as  it  was  clumsy. 
They  had  skylarked  with  it 
from  it.-.  bab\  hood,  and  though 
its    givar     strength    led    it     at 
times  to  l>e  more  than  a  match 
for  them  in  their  bout*,  a  tap 
on  the  HUM-  of  Mr.  Bruin  would 
bring  him  to  a  proper  us.'  of 
Ins   strength,    and    make    him 
gentle  a*  a  nurse  to  an  infant. 

1  ':.'      of    the     bear's     special 

fancies  was  to  steal  up  to  any 
man  \vhom  he  saw  looking  over 
the  ship's  Mile,  and  gathering 
him  in  bis  embrace,  press  him 
against  tin;  bulwarks  and  hug 
him  with  a  good  will  till  the 
signal  of  the  stroke  ou  the 
nose  told  him  that  hugging- 
time  was  in  er. 

One  day  a  ship  arrived  from 
San  Francisco  bringing  two 
new  watch  officers  to  take  the 
place  of  some  \\lmse  time  had 
expired.  One  of  these  young 
lieutenants  had  themid-watch, 
:iud  having  been  on  board  but 
v  hours,  knew  nothing  of 
Bruin's  presence. 

At  about  two  bells,  which 

you   know  is  one   o'clock   at 

it,   the   young   lieutenant 

happened  in  his  rounds  to  stop 

•or  a  moment  and  gaze  over 

the   gunwale.     He   felt   him- 

iustautly  seized  from  be- 

liiud  in  a  powerful  embrace. 


VERY  NATURAL. 

WHY  will  they  tumble  in  the  cream, 
Those  dreadful  summer  Hies? 
So  bent  on  drowning  do  they  seem 
That  naught  their  art  defies. 


Why  blame  the  fly  ?  When  one 
What  should  he  do,  I  pray, 

But,  soaring  after  higher  things, 
Seek  out  the  Milkv  Way. 


has 


wings, 


ENCOURAGING  HOME  INDUSTRY. 

sence  . 

ome  by  the  result  of  her  rashness. 


Mrs.  Smith,  who,  to  keep  her  children  from  mischief  during  herabsence,  promised  them  a  cent  a  hundred 
lor  all  the  lamp-lighters  they  would  make,  upon  her  return  is  overcome  by  the  r 
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BOYS  \VHO  BECAME  FAMOUS. 

BY  DAVID  KKR. 


THE  STORY  OF  AFRICA. 
••  1  \rELI,.  I  used  to  think  no  one  could  do  two  things 

)  >  well  at  once,  but  that  boy  seems  to  have  managed 
it.  and  no  mistake.'' 

So  spoke  an  English  traveller  who  was  inspecting  one 

i.f  llie  great  cotton-mills  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  not  far 

from    (liasgow.      And    well   might   he  say  so.     The  lad 

whom   In-   was    watching— a   pale,  thin,  bright  eyed  boy, 

oyed   in  the  mill  as  a  "piecer"— had  fixed  a  small 

I l,  io  the  framework  of  the  spinning-jenny,  and  seem 

i  ,1  to  Miatch  a  brief  sentence  from  its  pages  every  time  he 
passed  it  iii  the  course  of  his  work. 

"Ay,  he's  jist   a    wonder,  yon    laddie,"  answered    the 
Scotch  foreman,  lowborn  the  visitor  had  addressed  him- 
self.         \Ve  ra'  him  '  Busy  Davie'  here,  for  he's  aye  read 
readin'  like  ony  minister;  but  lie  does  liis  wark  weel  for 
a'  that." 

\nil  does  hr  really  understand  what  he  reads?"  asked 
tin-  Kiiglishman,  looking  wonderingly  at  the  young  stu- 
dent's Iii »ik, which  wasa  treatise  on  medicine  and  surgery 
that  would  have  pu/./.led  most  lads  four  or  five  years  old- 
er than  himself. 

"  I's  warrant  he  dues  Hint,"  replied  the  Scot,  with  an 
emphatic  nod.  "  Tin-re's  no  a  quicker  duel  than  Davie  i' 
the  baill  mil  I." 

And  then  tin1  visitor  passed  on  to  look  at  another  part 
of  the  works,  and  foryot  all  about  ''Busy  Davie"  for  the 
time  being. 

But  he  was  suddenly  reminded  of  him  two  hours  later, 
when  the  mill  hands  "  knocked  off"  for  dinner.  Coming 
hack  across  the  yard  when  his  tour  of  inspection  was  over, 
the  traveller  eaiiii'ht  slight  of  a  small  figure  in  a  corner  by 
itself, which  he  ihonght  he  recognized. 

A  second  e-lance  showed  him  that  he  was  not  mistaken. 
There  sat  "  Busy  Davie,"  holding  in  one  hand  the  big  oat- 
meal "bannock"  that  represented  his  dinner,  and  in  the 
other  a  soiled  ami  tattered  hook  without  a  cover, which  he 
was  devouring  so  eagerly  that  his  food  remained  almost 
untouched. 

The  Englishman  stole  softly  up  behind  the  absorbed 
bo\  .  :|IK|  glancing  over  his  shoulder  at  the  book,  saw  that 
it  was  .me  written  by  himself  a  few  years  before,  describ- 
ing the  'most  perilous  of  all  his  journeys  through  the  wild 
n-g s  lie\ond  the  Orange  River  in  South  Africa. 

.lust  MS  the  visitor  came  up,  the  little  student,  quite  un- 
aware that  the  author  of  the  book  was  standing  beside 
him.  read  half  aloud  one  of  the  more  exciting  passages, 
following  the  lines  with  his  roughened  forefinger: 

'  The  progress  of  our  party  was  necessarily  very  slow, 
as  we  could  only  march  in  the  mornings  and  evenings, 
and  the  wheels  of  the  wagons  often  sank  up  to  the  very 
axle  in  the  loose  sand.  In  some  places  the  heat  was  so 
"•real  that  the  grass  actually  crumbled  to  dust  in  our  fin- 
gers.. More  than  once  our  supply  of  water  ran  out  alto- 
gether, and  men  and  beasts  staggered  onward  over  the 
hot.  dusty,  never-ending  plain,  with  parched  tongues  and 
bloodshot  eyes,  silent  and  despairing.'" 

At  the  thought  of  these  difficulties,  which  he  himself 
was  one  day  to  meet  and  overcome  as  few  men  have  ever 
done  before  or  after  him,  the  boy's  thin  face  hardened 
into  the  look  of  indomitable  firmness  which  was  its  ha- 
bitual expression  in  after-life.  But  it  softened  into  a  smile 
the  next  moment,  as  he  read  as  follows: 

'  '  In  several  of  the  places  where  we  camped  our  chief 
food  was  a  species  of  large  frog,  called  by  the  natives 
"mattlemetto,"  which  I  enough  to  assist  us  in 

our  hunts  for  it  by  setting  up  such  a  tremendous  croaking 
that  we  could  easily  find  it,  even  in  the  dark.'  " 

Here  the  boy  turned  over  a  leaf,  and  came  suddenly 


upon  a  startling  picture  of  a  man  lying  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  with  a  lion's  fore-paw  planted  on  his  chest,  and 
its  teeth  fastened  in  his  shoulder,  while  several  negroes, 
with  terrified  faces,  were  seen  making  off  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble in  the  background. 

"  How  would  yon  like  to  travel  through  a  country  like 
tl/nt.  my  lad  .'"  asked  the  explorer.  "It  would  be  rough 
work,  wouldn't  it  '." 

"  1  wad  like  weel  to  gang  there,  for  a'  that,"  answered 
the  lio\ .  "  for  there's  muckle  to  be  done  there  yet." 

"There  is  indeed,  and  it's  just  fellows  of  your  sort 
that  we  need  to  do  it,"  said  the  traveller,  clapping  him 
on  the  shoulder.  "If  you  ever  do  go  to  Africa,  I'll  be 
bound  it  will  take  more  than  a  lion  in  your  way  to  stop 
yon." 

The  whole  world  now  knows  how  strangely  those  light- 
ly spoken  words  were  fulfilled  twenty-eight  years  later, 
when  that  boy  did  actually  come  alive  out  of  the  jaws  of 
the  hungry  African  lion,  which  had  broken  his  arm  with 
its  teeth,  to  finish  those  wonderful  explorations  that  filled 
the  civilized  world  with  the  fame  of  Dr.  David  Living- 
stone. 


GEORGE  BAKER'S  FAMOUS  KITE. 

BY  JULIA  K.  HILDRETH. 

"  /"GEORGE,  are  you  busy  ?"  said   Susie,  peeping  into 

VTT  the  little  work-room  near  the  barn. 

George  nodded  his  head  without  lifting  his  eyes  from 
the  long  slender  stick  in  his  hand. 

"  What  are  you  doing  ?"  she  asked. 

"Making  a  new  kite,"  replied  George,  slowly  passing 
his  knife  down  the  stick. 

"You  are  always  making  kites,"  said  Susie,  laughing. 
"  I  came  to  tell  you  something." 

"Please  don't  disturb  me,  Susie,"  replied  George,  still 
whittling  very  carefully.  "  You  see  you  might  make  me 
split  this  wood,  and  if  it  splits  it  is  done  for." 

"But.  George — 

"Wait, "said  George,  hastily;  "first  hold  these  sticks 
for  me:  it  is  very  important  that  they  should  be  fastened 
together  evenly.  I  told  the  boys  in  Barton  that  I  could 
make  as  good  a  kite  as  they  could  buy  in  any  store,  but 
they  do  not  believe  it." 

Susie  held  the  sticks  as  she  was  desired,  and  watched 
George  silently,  while  he  passed  the  cord  in  and  out  and 
around  the  slender  frame  of  the  kite.  Then  she  helped 
him  paste,  the  bright  piece  of  tissue-paper  over  the  cord. 
When  this  was  done  she  said,  "George,  we  are  going  to 
have  a  children's  festival  at  the  church  on  Monday." 

"Are  we  ?"  said  George,  still  looking  at  the  kite  in  his 
hand.  "  That's  nice." 

"And,"  continued  Susie,  "all  the  girls  in  my  class  are 
going  to  bring  some  fancy  dish." 

'  Are  you  going  to  take  any  ?"  asked  George,  snipping 
at  a  square  of  gilt  paper. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  reulied  Susie,  quickly;  "  and  I  want  you 
to  help  me  find  some  eggs,  George." 

"Yes,"  said  George,  undecidedly,  "if  I  have  time." 

"I  wish  you  would  come  now,"  coaxed  Susie;  "it  is 
too  late  to  fly  that  kite  this  afternoon." 

George  glanced  out  of  the  door,  and  saw-  that  it  really 
was  growing  late,  so  he  said,  "Just  wait  until  I  finish  cut- 
ting out  these  letters,  and  I  will  go  with  you." 

"  Is  it  a  name  for  the  kite  ?"  asked  Susie,  bending  for- 
ward and  watching  him  as  he  pasted  the  golden  letters 
SUCCESS  one  by  one  across  the  upper  part  of  it. 
"Well,  I  hope  it  will  turn  out  a  success,"  laughed  Susie, 
as  George  hung  his  newly  finished  toy  on  a  nail  above 
the  work-table. 

"I  think  it  will,"  replied  George,  giving  it  a  parting 
look  as  he  followed  Susie  from  the  room. 

They  searched  the  barn  with  so  much  energy  that  be- 
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fore  it  was  quite  dark  Susie  had  her  small  basket  heaping 
fall. 

As  they  came  out  together  a  young  man  passed  the 
gate.  He  had  some  tools  in  his  hand,  and  was  walking 
rapidlv.  When  ho  saw  George  he  nodded  and  smiled. 

"  Who  is  he  ?"  asked  Susie.    "  I  never  saw  him  before." 

"He  has  only  been  here  one  day,''  replied  George. 
"  His  name  is  Mr.  Hunter,  and  he  is  a  steeple  climber." 

"  A  steeple  climber  1"  repeated  Susie.     "What  is  that  ;" 

"  A  man  who  mends  steeples,"  replied  George.     "There 
are  very  few  in  the  business,  because  it  is  so  dangerous,  I 
ami  they  had  to  send  a  great  distance  for  Mr.  Hunter  to 
come  and  fix  the  church,  that  was  struck  by  lightning  last  j 
summer." 

''I  heard  some  gentlemen  talking  about  it  in  Barton 
to-day,"  cried  Susie.  "  They  said  it  ought  to  be  mended, 
and  that  it  was  a  disgrace  to  the  village." 

"  It  will  be  mended  now,"  replied  George,  still  looking 
after  the  young  man.  "This  morning,  when  I  was  go- 
ing to  school,  he  asked  me  to  show  him  where  the  black- 
smith's was.  I  never  met  such  a  nice  man.  When  I  be- 
gan telling  him  about  my  kite  he  was  just  as  much  inter- 
ested as  a  boy,  and  told  me  ever  so  many  kite  stories,  and 
how  they  were  made  very  useful  sometimes.  He  said 
they  were  often  used  to  help  make  bridges." 

"  How  ?"  said  Susie,  wonderingly. 

But  before  George  could  tell  her  the  tea-bell  rang;  so 
they  both  hurried  into  the  house.  The  next  day,  as 
( i i -urge  and  Susie  passed  the  church  in  Barton,  they  saw 
Mr.  Hunter  at  work. 

"There  he  is,"  said  George,  pointing  to  a  man's  figure 
half-way  up  the  steeple. 

"  What  a  dreadful  trade  I"  exclaimed  Susie,  with  a  shud- 
der, turning  her  eyes  away. 

"But  think  how  brave  he  must  be!"  replied  George, 
watching  the  man  as  he  moved  backward  and  forward  on 
a  narrow  platform. 

That  evening,  as  George  with  his  kite  in  his  hand,  and 
Susie  with  a  small  basket  of  eggs  on  her  arm,  stood  by  the 
gate,  thcv  saw  Mr.  Hunter  again. 

When  he  caught  sight  of  the  children  he  stopped  and 
asked  George  how  his  kite  was  progressing,  and  spoke  to 
Susie  about  the  eggs  in  her  basket. 

George  told  him  that  the  kite  was  finished,  but  as  there 
had  been  no  wind,  he  had  not  tried  it  yet,  and  Susie  told 
him  about  the  festival  to  be  held  in  the  very  church  he 
was  repairing,  and  how  all  the  girls  in  her  class  were  go- 
ing to  contribute  something. 

Before  Mr.  Hunter  left  them  he  promised  to  make  some 
improvements  in  George's  kite.  And  he  kept  his  prom- 
ise, and  was  always  so  kind  and  pleasant  that  the  children 
soon  began  to  watch  eagerly  for  his  appearance,  and  look 
upon  him  as  a  friend. 

The  day  of  the  festival  came  at  last,  and  Susie  was  hap- 
py, but  George  still  stood  in  the  little  work-room,  looking 
at  his  kite  disconsolately,  for  it  was  not  a  "success"  after 
all,  and  some  of  the  boys  even  said  that  it  was  crooked  j 
and  too  heavy,  and  even  laughed  at  it.  But  George  had 
still  a  little  faith  in  it,  and  wanted  to  give  it  just  one  more 
trial. 

As  Susie  came  running  from  the  house,  and  calling, 
"Come,  George,  it  is  time  to  go,"  he  gave  an  impatient 
shrug  and  turned  away. 

"Susie,"  said  George, as  she  peeped  into  the  work-room, 
"  is  there  a  good  wind  now  ?" 

"I  don't  call  it  good,"  replied  Susie,  straightening  her 
hat,  "for  just  now  it  blew  off  my  hat  and  mussed  my 
hair." 

"  It  is  too  bad  !"  muttered  George. 

"Yes,"  replied  Susie,  smoothing-  her  hair  with  both 
hands;  "  but  does  it  look  very  rough  ?" 

"I  don't  mean  about  your  hair,"  said  George,  quickly. 
"I  was  thinking  how  unfortunate  that  this  high  wind 


should  come  now,  when  I  have  to  go  to  the  festival.  I 
have  been  waiting  for  it  all  the  week,  and,  besides,  I  want 
to  try  my  messenger.  Mr.  Hunter  told  me  about  that. 
None  of  the  boys  here  ever  put  messengers  on  their 
kites." 

"What  is  a  messenger?"  asked  Susie,  looking  on  the 
table. 

"This,"  said  George,  pointing  to  a  circular  piece  of 
pasteboard  with  a  hole  in  the  centre.  "You  slip  it  on 
the  twine,  and  it  travels  up  to  the  kite.  The  wind  takes 
it,  you  know. " 

"  But  whom  do  you  send  the  message  to?"  asked  Susie, 
examining  the  pasteboard  circle  with  interest. 

"  The  man  in  the  moon,"  said  George,  laughing.  Then 
he  added,  quickly,  "Did  I  ever  tell  you  what  Mr.  Hunter 
said  kites  were  sometimes  used  for?" 

"No,"  replied  Susie. 

Just  then  their  mother  called  them,  and  Susie  ran  out 
to  join  her.  without  waiting  for  the  end  of  the  story. 

George  lingered  a  few  moments  while  he  wound  the 
twine  closely  around  the  stick,  and  slipped  the  messenger 
into  his  pocket,  for  he  was  quite  determined  to  try  the 
kite  that  day,  festival  or  no  festival. 

All  the  way  to  Barton  he  kept  his  hand,  with  the  kite 
in  it,  behind  him  for  fear  of  being  questioned. 

The  wind  blew  a  perfect  hurricane,  whirling  the  dust 
into  their  faces,  and  whistling  savagely  among  the  bud- 
ding branches  of  the  trees,  as  though  it  had  been  March 
weather. 

As  they  came  in  sight  of  the  church  Susie  said:  "  Look, 
mamma,  at  the  very  top  of  the  steeple.  There  is  the  nice 
man  I  told  you  about,  who  was  so  kind  to  George  and 
me." 

"It  makes  me  shudder  to  think  of  him,  poor  man," 
replied  her  mother,  turning  her  eyes  away. 

"He  is  safe  enough,  mamma,"  cried  George,  eagerly. 
"He  told  me  he  built  little  platforms  to  stand  on;  then 
he  has  ladders  and  ropes  to  climb  up  the  steeple  from  the 
trap-door." 

It  was  quite  early  when  they  reached  the  church ;  so 
George  said:  "Mamma,  may  I  go  out  upon  that  hill  just 
over  the  way,  and  fly  my  kite  ?  I  will  be  back  long  be- 
fore all  the  children  are  in  their  seats." 

"  Well,"  said  his  mother,  smiling  and  glancing  at  the 
kite,  "I  see  you  have  come  prepared;  but  be  sure  not  to 
be  late." 

George  ran  off  delighted.  He  had  the  hill  to  himself, 
for  all  the  boys  of  Barton  were  going  to  attend  the  festi- 
val. But  the  wind  was  very  strong  up  here,  and  seemed 
to  grow  fiercer  every  moment.  Both  hands  were  busy 
with  his  kite,  when  a  violent  gust  swept  his  hat  from  his 
head.  As  George  ran  forward  to  recover  it,  a  loud  crash 
in  the  direction  of  the  church  startled  him.  He  looked 
up,  and  saw  that  a  great  part  of  the  scaffolding  around 
the  steeple  had  been  blown  away,  and  that  the  boards 
were  sliding  off  the  slanting  roof  in  every  direction,  and 
at  each  new  blast  more  poles,  ropes,  and  planks  came  spin- 
ning through  the  air. 

George  hardly  dared  raise  his  eyes  to  where  he  had  seen 
Mr.  Hunter  only  a  few  moments  ago.  When  he  did  so, 
however,  the  sight  that  met  his  eyes  was  almost  worse 
than  anything  he  could  have  thought  of.  For  there, 
close  to  the  great  brass  ball  at  the  very  point  of  the  stee- 
ple, hung  his  kind  friend,  swinging  backward  and  for- 
ward on  a  single  narrow  plank  at  every  fresh  gust  of 
wind. 

George  threw  down  his  kite,  and  rushed  over  the  hill  to 
join  the  crowd  that  came  pouring  from  the  church  and 
along  the  road.  On  every  side  he  heard  cries  of  horror 
and  pity.  Presently  he  came  upon  a  group  of  men  talk- 
ing excitedly. 

"  If  there  were  time,"  said  one  of  the  men  (a  fireman), 
"we  could  send  for  another  steeple  climber  or  build  up 
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another  set  of  platforms.  But  every  instant  I  expect  to 
see  that  bit  of  board  he  is  on  slip  off.  It  is  fastened  in  the 
frailest  way." 

"It  is  terrible,"  exclaimed  another  man,  "to  see  a  hu- 
man being  in  such  peril  and  be  unable  to  assist  him." 

''  I  am  awfully  sorry,"  replied  the  fireman.  "  Nothing 
but  a  bird  could  reach  him  now.  If  we  could  get  a  rope 
up  to  him  he  would  have  a  chance.  But  I  don't  see  any 
\\  ay,  for  my  part.  He  knows  his  danger,  too,  by  the  way 
he  clasped  his  hands  and  looked  down  at  me,"  added  the 
tircman,  sadly,  turning  his  head  away. 

( irorge  listened  until  he  felt  the  tears  spring  to  his 
ryrs,  then  he  went  slowly  back  to  the  hill,  away  from  the 
crowd,  and,  crouching  down  upon  the  ground,  hid  his  face 
in  his  hands. 

All  the  pleasant  tilings  Mr.  Hunter  had  said  and  done 
in  the  short  time  he  had  been  in  Barton  came  back  to 
George  as  he  sat  there.  He  shuddered  at  every  puff  of 
wind  that  came  over  the  hill,  and  buried  his  face  deeper 
in  his  hands  at  every  cry  from  the  people  around  the 
church. 

"He  was  always  so  ready  to  help  others!"  thought 
George;  "  why  cannot  some  one  find  a  way  to  help  him 
now  ?" 

At  that  moment  something  struck  him  a  smart  blow  on 
his  bended  head.  He  looked  up  quickly,  and  saw  his  kite, 
which  he  had  thrown  down,  swaying  loosely  about.  The 
heavy  ball  of  twine  kept  it  from  blowing  quite  away.  It 


fell  as  the  wind  died  out, 
and  lay  at  his  feet,  the  gold- 
en word  "success"  staring 
him  in  the  face. 

Somehow,  George  never 
knew  how,  this  word  re- 
minded him  of  what  Mr. 
Hunter  had  told  him  of  the 
use  kites  were  sometimes 
put  to. 

George's  back  was  toward 
the  church,  and  the  wind 
blew  directly  into  his  face 
as  he  pushed  back  his  hat 
and  slowly  raised  the  kite 
from  the  ground.  He 
wound  the  twine  smoothly 
over  the  stick  again,  and 
thoughtfully  straightened 
the  tail. 

Suddenly  he  uttered  a 
low  cry.  "I  will  try,  at 
least,"  he  said,  as  he  turned 
his  face  toward  the  church, 
and,  raising  the  kite  high  in 
the  air,  let  the  twine  glide 
through  his  fingers. 

After  flapping  wildly 
about  and  making  two  or 
three  sweeping  dives  in  the 
air.  the  kite  was  suddenly 
caught  by  the  wind  and 
went  soaring  upward. 

George  walked  slowly 
clown  the  hill,  his  eyes  fixed 
intently  on  the  kite.  His 
hat  blew  off ;  he  did  not  no- 
tice it,  but  left  it  where  it 
fell.  At  this  moment  Susie 
came  running  up  to  him. 

"Oh,  George."  she  whis- 
pered, "how  can  you  tly 
your  kite  now  ?  How  can 
you  be  so  heartless  ?  I  am 
so  ashamed '." 

"Don't  bother  me!"  was  all  the  answer  George  made, 
as  he  went  carefully  on. 

He  shoved  his  way  through  a  crowd  of  children  ;  they 
turned  and  looked  at  him,  whispering  among  themselves; 
but  George  did  not  even  see  them. 

A  large  boy  sprang  forward  and  snatched  at  the  twine. 
"  Get  back !"  cried  George,  savagely,  his  eyes  shining 
and  his  face  very  white. 

But  the  boy  held  on  firmly,  and  in  a  moment  more  the 
twine  would  have  snapped  in  two  had  not  the  fireman, 
who  was  watching  George's  movements  intently,  suddenly 
strode  forward  and  with  his  strong  arm  swept  back  the 
boy  and  the  others  that  were  pressing  upon  him. 

"Out  of  the  way !  Give  him  room !  The  little  fellow 
has  an  idea — that's  more  than  any  of  you  have,"  cried  he, 
as  he  waved  his  arms  about. 

It  was  not  long  before  every  one  in  that  great  con- 
course of  people  was  staring  wonderingly  at  George  and 
the  fireman.  But  as  the  kite  moved  nearer  and  nearer  the 
steeple  a  man  was  heard  to  say:  ' 

"  That's  a  bright  notion  !     I  hope  he  will  succeed." 
Then   little  by  little,  and  one  by  one,  the  spectators 
seemed  to  discover  George's  real  intentions,  and  turned 
their  eyes  on  the  kite. 

Every  time  the  wind  failed  there  came  a  smothered 
groan  from  the  terrified  throng.  And  when,  after  a  wild 
plunge,  the  kite  mounted  upward  joyously,  as  though  it 
knew  on  what  an  errand  of  mercy  it  was  bound,  they 
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cheered.      Never  before  had  such  ail  excitement  attended 
the  raising  of  a  kite. 

As  George  stepped  backward  and  forward,  guiding  his 
kite,  his  heart  beat  wildly,  for  he  could  now  plainly  see  his 
friend  clinging'  desperately  to  the  rope  that  fastened  his  in- 
secure resting-place. 

Presently  the  kite  struck  the  steeple,  far  below  the  poor 
man's  feet,  and  fell,  as  though  weary  of  being  buffeted 
about  by  the  wind.  For  a  moment  a  mist  crept  over 
George's  eyes,  for  he  thought  that  he  had  failed.  But  the 
kite  once  more  mounted  upward,  and  began  at  last  to 
circle  around  Mr.  Hunter's  head. 

"  He  is  pushing  it  away!"  cried  the  fireman,  excitedly. 
"He  don't  know  what  it's  for." 

"  Haul  it  up!"  shouted  the  crowd. 

Some  faint  sound  of  voices  must  have  reached  the  pool- 
man's  ears,  for  he  was  seen  to  take  the  kite  in  his  hand. 

"Oh  dear!  oh  dear!"  cried  George,  suddenly  losing  all 
hope.  "  He  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  it." 

"  Send  up  the  messenger  he  gave  you,"  said  Susie,  dart- 
ing out  from  the  crowd,  and  standing  by  her  brother's  side. 

George  gave  her  a  look  of  gratitude,  as  he  pulled  from 
his  pocket  the  circular  piece  of  pasteboard  and  wrote  a 
few  words  upon  it. 

"Good!"  exclaimed  the  fireman,  as  George  slipped  it 
over  the  twine.  Then  turning  to  people  behind  him,  he 
said,  "  The  little  fellow  is  now  going  to  send  word  to  the 
man  up  there  to  pull  up  the  twine  when  we  give  the  signal." 

The  messenger  went  spinning  upward,  with  all  eyes  fixed 
on  its  progress.  There  was  a  deep  silence  in  the  crowd, 
which  seemed  to  be  holding  its  very  breath  in  suspense. 

The  twine  was  smooth  and  without  a  knot,  and  hardly 
two     minutes     elapsed 
before    the    wind    had 
carried  the  message  to 
Mr.  Hunter. 

"He  is  reading  it," 
shouted  the  fireman  in 
a  loud  voice.  The  crowd 
cheered  in  response. 

"Now  he  is  waving 
his  hat,"  cried  the  fire- 
man. 

There  was  another 
wild  cry  of  delight 
from  the  spectators. 
The  twine  slipped  from 
George's  grasp,  and  he 
sank  upon  the  ground 
and  buried  his  face  in 
his  hands. 

Susie  came  close  to 
him  and  whispered : 
"They're  tyinga  strong 
cord  to  your  twine." 
Then  after  a  pause  she 
added,  "Now  he  is  pull- 
ing it  up,  too,  and  they 
have  fastened  a  thick 
heavy  rope  to  the  slen- 
der one." 

' '  George !  George ! ' ' 
whispered  Susie  again, 
"  I  cannot  look  any 
more,  for  he  has  tied 
the  great  rope  to  the 
steeple,  and  is  coming 
down.  But  suppose 
he  should  fall,  after 
all!" 

George  heard  his  sis- 
ter sob,  but  did  not  yet 
dare  to  raise  his  eyes. 


Suddenly  a  louder  shout  than  ever  came  from  the 
people  around.  Then  George  looked  up,  trembling  all 
over. 

"  Is  he  safe  ?"  asked  Susie. 

"Yes,"  said  George,  "he  has  reached  the  trap-door  in 
the  roof." 

In  a  few  minutes  more  he  heard  voices  saying,  "  Where 
is  the  boy  that  flew  the  kite  ?"  then  he  felt  some  one  touch 
him  on  the  head.  Looking  up,  George  saw  Mr.  Hunter 
standing  before  him.  He  stooped  as  if  to  say  something, 
but  before  he  could  speak,  George  was  raised  high  in  the 
air  and  carried  toward  the  church  on  the  shoulders  of  two 
tall  men.  All  the  people,  great  and  small,  followed, 
cheering  loudly. 

It  was  many  minutes  before  Mr.  Hunter  could  find  a 
chance  to  speak  to  George;  but  when  at  last  he  did  so,  it 
w;is  with  a  trembling  voice  and  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"  How  can  I  thank  you,  my  dear  boy  ?"  he  said. 

"Don't  try,"  replied  George.  "  I  am  so  happy  !  and  oh 
how  glad  I  am  that  I  happened  to  remember  what  you 
told  me  once  about  kites  being  sometimes  used  to  carry 
the  first  strand  of  a  suspension-bridge  over  the  river!" 

The  festival  was  a  great  success,  but  no  one  either 
thought  or  spoke  of  anything  but  the  wonderful  escape  of 
James  Hunter.  And  years  afterward,  even  to  this  day, 
whenever  any  stranger  admires  the  church  steeple,  the 
story  of  how  George  Baker  saved  James  Hunter's  life  with 
his  kite  is  told  by  some  eye-witness. 

The  kite  itself  was  carried  off  by  an  old  gentleman,  who 
after  putting  it  under  a  glass  case,  with  a  written  account 
of  the  feat  it  had  performed,  placed  it  in  the  museum  in 
Barton,  where  it  still  remains. 
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THE  FAMOUS  BELLS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

1!Y  MRS.  F.  G.  DE  FONTAINE. 

IT  is  not  improbable  that  Tubal  Cain,  the  sixth  in  de- 
scent from  Adam,  "an  instructor  of  every  artificer  m 
is  and  iron,"  mav  have  known  something  of  the  art  of 
making  bells.     Church  bells  originated  in  Italy,  being 
formed  by  degrees  out  of  the  cymbals  and  small  tinkling 
bells  used  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  East   as  a 
means  of  honoring  the  gods.     Although  first  introduced 
in  the  fourth  century,  it  was  not  until  the  sixth  century 
that,  thev  were  suspended  in  the  roofs  of  churches. 

The  hours  of  the  day  were  first  ordered  to  be  struck  by 
Pope  Si-li.-istian  in  605.  to  announce  to  the  people  the  time 
singing  and  praying.  Bells  were  often  baptized  and 
consecrated  with  great  pomp,  the  priests  anointing  them 
with  oil,  washing  them  with  water,  and  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity.  They  were 
Darned  as  early  as  908,  the  great  bell  of  the  Lateran 
Church  at  Rome  being  named  by  Pope  John  XIII.  in 
honor  of  himself. 

The  largest  bell  in  the  world  is  in  Moscow,  the  city  of 
bells.  It  was  cast,  by  order  of  the  Empress  Anne,  in  1653. 
ll  is  twenty  cuie  feet  four  and  a  half  inches  in  height, 
twenty-two  feet  live  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter  where 
the  dapper  strikes:  its  circumference  at  the  bottom  is  six- 
ty three  feet,  its  thickness  twenty-three  inches,  and  its 
tony-iie  fourteen  feet  long. 

Fifty  men  were  required  to  ring  this  monster  bell, 
twenty-five  pulling  upon  each  side.  In  1S37  the  Czar 
Nicholas  caused  it  to  be  disinterred  from  its  bed  of  sand 
where  it  was  lodged  during  the  conflagration  of  1737,  and 
placed  it  on  the  granite  pedestal  where  it  now  rests.  It 
was  then  consecrated  as  a  chapel,  the  entrance  to  the  inte- 
rior beinu:  tliroiiirh  a  large  fracture  caused  by  falling  tim- 
bers in  the  fire  of  1737.  The  value  of  the  metal  is  $330,000. 
It  is  said  that  at  the  casting  of  this  bell  nobles  were  pre- 
sent from  all  parts  of  Europe,  who  vied  with  each  other 
in  the  value  of  the  silver  plate,  gold  jewelry,  and  other 
votive  offerings  which  they  cast  into  the  furnace. 

There  are  5000  large  bells  in  Moscow  alone,  37  being  in 
one  tower.  Whoever  has  visited  Russia  recalls  the  sound 
of  the  great  bells  which  form  a  part  of  the  religious  wor- 
ship, and  are  regarded  by  the  Russians  with  such  super- 
stitious veneration. 

The  bells  of  China  are  next  in  size  to  those  of  Russia. 
In  the  suburbs  of  Pekin  is  the  largest  suspended  bell  in 
the  world.  To  ring  it  a  huge  beam  is  swung  against  its 
side.  There  are  in  Pekin  seven  bells  each  weighing 
120,000  pounds.  At  Nankin  is  a  bell  the  weight  of  which 
is  50,000  pounds.  The  tone  of  these  bells,  however,  is  dis- 
coi'daut  and  "  pannv."  like  that  of  the  Chinese  gongs. 

The  bell  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  weighs  11,500  pounds, 
that  of  the  Cathedral  of  Paris  38,000,  and  of  Vienna 
40.000  pounds.  The  bell  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  weighs 
17.0HO  pounds.  Notre  Dame  Cathedral,  Canada,  has  a 
bell  larger  than  any  in  England,  its  weight  being  29.400 
pounds,  while  that  of  the  House  of  Parliament  in  Lon- 
don weighs  28,000  pounds.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
invest  bells  heard  in  our  American  cities  rarely  weigh 
more  than  three  or  four  thousand  pounds,  some  idea  may 
lie  had  of  the  volume  of  tone  which  belongs  to  the  moii- 
ster  bells  above  described. 

The  heaviest  bell  ever  made  in  the  United  States  was 
the  alarm  bell  formerly  in  the  City  Hall  in  New  York. 
It  weighed  23,000  pounds.  In  1867  it  was  broken,  and  re- 
cast in  smaller  fire-bells. 

The  most  celebrated  bell  in  the  United  States  is  that 
known  as  the  "  Liberty  Bell"  in  Philadelphia.  It  was 
imported  from  England  in  1752,  cracked  by  a  trial  stroke, 
and  recast  in  Philadelphia  by  Isaac  Norris.  On  the  4th  of 
July,  1776,  this  bell  am:  be  signing  of  the  Declara- 

tion of  Independence.     It  was  again  cracked  while  being 


rung  in  honor  of  Henry  Clay's  visit  to  Philadelphia,  and 
since  then  has  been  on  exhibition  in  Independence  Hall. 
It  bears  the  following  inscription,  taken  from  Leviticus 
xxvth  chapter,  10th  verse,  "Proclaim  liberty  throughout 
the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof." 

The  "Great  Tom"  of  Oxford,  weighing  17,000  pounds, 
bears  the  following  curious  inscription,  whence  its  name: 

u  In  Tltiuitu  laude  rexono  Bim-Bomt  sint  fraude."* 

On  the  largest  of  the  three  bells  placed  by  Edward  III. 
in  the  Little  Sanctuary.  Westminster,  are  these  words: 

"  King   Eihviinl   inailo  me  thirtie  thousand   weight  and  three; 
Tnkr  inr  iltiun  aii'i   ury   im1,  and  more  you  shall  find  me." 

On  a  bell  in  Durham  Cathedral  is  inscribed: 

"To  cull  the  folks  to  church  in  time, 

I  chime  ; 
When  mirth  ami  pleasure's  on  the  wing, 

I   ring; 
And   when   the   liodv  leaves  the  soul. 

I  toll." 

On  a  bell  at  Lapley,  in  Staffordshire,  England: 

'•  I   will   sound  and  resound  to  thee,  O  Lord, 
To  call  Thy  people  to  Thy  word." 

Iii  Meivod  Church,  Montgomeryshire: 

•'  I  to  the  church  the  living  call, 
And  to  the  grave  do  summon  all." 

The  following  motto  may  still  be  seen  on  some  of  the 
bells  that  have  swung  in  their  steeples  for  centuries: 

•'Men's  death  I  tell  by  doleful  knell; 
Lightning  and  thunder  I  break  asunder." 

The  motto  of  Schiller's  ever-memorable  Song  of  the  Bell 
was  common  to  the  church  bells  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
may  still  be  found  on  the  great  minster  of  Schaffhausen, 
and  on  that  of  the  church  near  Lucerne: 

"  Vivos   voco — Mortuos  plango — Fulgura  frango^- 
(I  call  the  living — I  mourn  the  dead — I  break  the  light- 
ning.) 

In  the  belfry  of  old  St.  Michael's  Church,  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  there  is  a  chime  of  bells  with  which  there 
is  quite  a  bit  of  history  connected,  and  which  have  had  a 
more  romantic  career  than  many  more  famous  bells. 

These  bells,  eight  in  number,  were  imported  from  Eng- 
land in  1764,  at  a  cost  of  £581.  On  the  evacuation  of 
Charleston,  in  1782,  Major  Traille,  of  the  Royal  Artillery, 
took  them  down  under  the  pretence  that  they  were  a  mil- 
itary perquisite,  belonging  to  the  commanding  officer. 
The  vestrv  of  the  church  applied  to  Lieutenant-General 
Leslie  to  have  them  restored,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  paid  for  by  subscription,  and  private  property  was 
secure  under  the  terms  of  the  capitulation.  No  answer 
was  returned.  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  at  New  York,  however, 
anticipated  the  wish  of  the  vestry,  and  ordered  the  bells  to 
be  restored.  Meanwhile  they  had  been  shipped  to  England. 
The  vestry  then  applied  to  the  Secretary  of  War  of  Great 
Britain,  but  without  success.  They  were  sold  ;  and  being 
purchased  by  a  Mr.  Rhinew,  were  generously  reshipped 
by  him  to  Charleston  in  1783.  They  -chimed  their  hal- 
lowed music  thenceforward  until  1863.  when  Charleston, 
being  in  a  state  of  siege,  they  were  removed  to  Columbia, 
South  Carolina,  and  deposited  in  the  State-house  grounds. 
Here  they  were  destroyed  in  the  burning  of  Columbia, 
February,  1865.  After  the  war  they  were  again  sent  to 
England,  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  recast  by  the  de- 
scendants of  the  original  founders,  and  returned  to  their 
old  Revolutionary  home,  where  they  still  mark  the  foot- 
steps of  the  hours,  and  link  with  every  tone  the  present 
with  the  tenderest  associations  of  the  past. 

'    In  praise  of  Tom  I  sound  Bim-Bom,  without  a  crack. 
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THE    FLAMINGO    FEATHER." 

BY   KIRK    Ml'NIlolv 
AUTHOR    or    ••  W  AKULL  A."    ETC. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ON    THE    TRAIL. 

CAT-SHA,  the  Seminole  chief,  rejoiced  greatly  at  hav- 
ing gained  to  his  band  so  promising  a  young  warrior 
as  Chitta,  who  had  so  incurred  the  enmity  of  both  the 
white  men  and  his  own  people  as  to  be  obliged  to  fly  from 
them  for  his  life. 

After  eating  together  a  meal  of  dried  venison  that  the 
elder  produced  from  his  wallet,  the  two  Seminoles  sat, 
concealed  behind  a  thick  cluster  of  cactus,  watching  the 
river  for  any  signs  of  pursuit,  and  forming  plans  for  fu- 
ture action.  Cat-sha  told  Chitta  that  he  had  left  his  band 
in  their  most  inaccessible  stronghold  among  the  bayous 
and  deep  morasses  of  the  great  Okeefenokee  Swamp.  He 
also  said  that,  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  so  large  a 
number  of  friendly  Indians  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Fort  Caroline,  he  should  bring  his  warriors  to  attack  it; 
for  lie  had  decided  that  the  chances  were  in  favor  of  his 
success  in  so  doing. 

"Ha!"  exclaimed  Chitta,  interrupting  his  chief  at  this 
point.  ''  I  may,  in  that  case,  be  of  service  to  thee,  though  I 
am  as  yet  untried  in  battle."  Then  he  told  Cat-sha  a  se- 
cret that  was  known  to  but  few  of  his  people, and  which  he 
himself  had  only  discovered  by  accident.  It  was  the  same 
that  Has-se  had  declined  to  confide  to  Rene  when  the  lat- 
ter questioned  him  as  to  the  manner  of  his  escape  from 
the  fort,  and  it  was  indeed  a  secret  of  the  utmost  value  to 
the  enemies  of  the  white  men. 

Cat-sha  listened  attentively,  and  when  Chitta  had  fin- 
ished lie  exclaimed:  "  Well  done,  my  young-  brave!  Thy 
serpent's  wisdom  is  already  proving  of  value  to  us.  What 
thou  hast  just  told  me  makesclear  our  plan  of  attack  upon 
this  nrxt  of  pale-faces,  and  removes  one  of  the  chief  diffi- 
culties in  our  way.  Having  this  information,  I  regard 
the  fort  and  all  that  it  contains  as  already  in  our  power. 
We  have  only  to  bide  our  time.  Well  may  the  white 
man  tremble;  for  ere  many  days  the  tiger,  guided  by  the 
serpent,  will  spring  at  his  throat." 

As  they  talked,  their  attention  was  directed  te  a  dark 
moving  mass  floating  down  the  river,  close  under  its  bank. 
Cat-sha  soon  pronounced  it  to  be  a  fleet  of  canoes  filled 
with  people,  and  they  watched  them  with  eager  curiosity. 

It  was,  indeed,  the  tribe  from  which  Chitta  had  fled, 
moving,  under  the  leadership  of  their  chief  Micco,  toward 
the  land  of  the  Alachuas,  where  food  in  abundance  await- 
ed them.  At  the  outset  of  their  journey  they  kept  as 
close  as  possible  under  the  river-bank  to  avoid  observation 
from  the  white  men  in  Fort  Caroline,  who,  they  feared, 
might  oppose  their  departure  if  they  learned  of  it.  It 
was  not  until  they  reached  the  bold  bluff  from  the  sum- 
mit of  which  the  two  Seminoles  watched  their  progress 
that  they  felt  they  were  safe  from  the  eyes  of  the  fort,  and 
might  strike  boldly  out  into  the  river.  Here,  aided  by  the 
full  strength  of  the  ebbing  tide,  they  proceeded  rapidly  on 
their  way  toward  its  mouth. 

Seeing  that  the  canoes  which  were  thus  passing  be- 
neath them  contained,  besides  the  warriors  of  the  tribe,  its 
women  and  children,  and  all  of  its  movable  property. 
Cat-sha  concluded  that  it  was  a  general  movement  of 
Micco's  people  toward  some  distant  place;  and  from  tin- 
direction  they  were  taking  he  guessed  that  their  destina- 
tion was  the  fertile  land  of  the  Alachuas. 

"  This  is  thy  doing,"  he  said  to  Chitta.  who  was  regard- 
ing in  bitter  silence  the  departure  of  his  people,  toward 
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whom  he  still  felt  drawn  by  old  association  in  spite  of 
what  he  had  so  recently  done  and  become.  "This  is  thy 
doings,  my  young  Seminole.  Thou  hast  destroyed  their 
store  of  food,  and  thus  compelled  them  to  go  in  search  of 
more.  Now  let  us  follow  them,  and  when  we  have  seen 
them  at  a  safe  distance,  we  will  bring  my  brave  warriors 
to  the  attack  of  the  white  men  shut  up  in  yonder  gopher 
hole." 

When  the  departing  tribe  was  nearly  out  of  sight  down 
the  river,  the  two  Seminoles,  drawing  Chitta's  stolen  canoe 
from  its  hiding-place,  started  in  pursuit.  They  so  ar- 
ranged their  own  movements  that  they  ran  no  chance  of 
discovery  from  those  in  advance  of  them,  though  they 
were  never  far  behind.  They  carefully  examined  each 
camping  place  of  the  moving  tribe  to  assure  themselves 
that  no  person  was  left  behind  who  might  discover  them, 
and  they  always  placed  their  own  little  camps  so  that  they 
should  be  entirely  concealed  from  those  whom  they  fol- 
lowed. 

Cat-sha  was  much  pleased  to  find  that  in  thus  following 
Micco's  tribe  he  was  also  journeying  in  the  direction  of 
his  own  band,  who  awaited  him  in  the  depths  of  the  great 
swamp.  He  even  meditated  an  attack  upon  them  as  iliev 
travelled,  with  their  women,  children,  and  baggage,  before 
leading  his  warriors  back  to  Fort  Caroline. 

It  was  these  two,  then,  whose  traces  had  so  puzzled  Has- 
se,  as  he  and  Rene  de  Veaux  in  turn  followed  them,  and 
it  was  their  canoe  of  which  the  two  boys  caught  a  fleeting 
glimpse  in  the  great  swamp. 

"  Look !"  exclaimed  Has-se,  whose  keen  eye  was  the  first 
to  detect  the  vanishing  canoe.  "These  are  either  my  own 
people,  whom  we  have  thus  overtaken,  or  those  whom  we 
know  to  be  in  close  pursuit  of  them.  Here  is  work  for 
us,  Ta-lah  lo-ko,  or  rather  for  me,  for  it  is  my  duty  to  dis- 
cover the  meaning  of  this  pursuit,  and  warn  my  people  if 
danger  is  near  them,  while  I  am  also  bound  to  keep  thee 
as  far  as  possible  from  all  harm." 

"Nonsense,  Has-se!  It  is  well  for  thee  to  keep  me  out 
of  danger  so  long  as  thou  keepest  from  it  thyself;  but 
since  I  have  thrown  my  fortunes  with  thine,  thy  friends 
are  my  friends,  thy  enemies  are  my  enemies,  and  thy 
.safety  or  danger  is  mine  to  share  with  thee.  So  say  no 
more  of  my  safety,  save  as  it  concerns  thine  as  well ;  but 
lead  on  as  thou  thinkest  best,  and  I  will  follow  thee  as 
truly  as  though  I  were  enlisted  beneath  thy  banner.  Not 
that  I  suppose  you  Indians  have  such  things  as  banners, 
or  understand  their  significance;  but  you  might  well 
have  them,  and  be  none  the  worse  for  the  having." 

Although  Has-se  made  no  reply  to  this  brave  speech, 
he  accepted  it  as  an  evidence  of  true  friendship,  and  gave 
Rene  a  grateful  smile,  which  the  latter  understood  to 
mean,  "Very  well,  Ta-lah-lo-ko,  I  accept  thy  offer  of  ser- 
vice as  heartily  as  thou  dost  tender  it." 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  Has-se's  Indian  instinct 
would  not  have  permitted  him  to  cross  the  open  water  of 
the  bayou  in  broad  daylight  when  he  suspected  that  an 
enemy  might  be  lying  in  wait  for  him  on  its  further  side. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  it  seemed  so  impossible  that 
the  occupants  of  the  canoe,  of  which  he  had  caught  but 
the  merest  glimpse,  should  have  looked  back  and  detected 
them  at  the  same  instant,  that  he  decided  to  push  on,  and, 
if  possible,  discover  more  of  it.  So  he  and  Rene  crossed 
the  open  water  as  quickly  and  with  as  little  noise  as  pos- 
sible, and  as  they  approached  its  opposite  side  Has-se 
gazed  keenly  into  the  dark  lanes  between  the  moss-hung 
cypresses.  He  neither  saw  nor  heard  anything  to  cause 
him  alarm,  and  congratulating  themselves  that  they  had 
not  been  discovered,  the  boys  pushed  on  over  the  waters 
of  another  extremely  narrow  stream. 

This,  to  Rene's  surprise,  flowed,  though  with  an  almost 
imperceptible  current,  in  the  direction  they  were  taking, 
or  exactly  opposite  to  that  of  the  river  they  had  ascended 
from  the  salt-marshes  of  the  east.  As  Has-se  had  re- 
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A   DISCOVERY. 


quested  him  to  keep  absolute  silence,  and  on  no  account 
to  speak,  he  restrained  his  curiosity  for  the  present,  but 
determined  to  seek  an  explanation  of  this  phenomenon 
\vln-ii  an  opportunity  should  offer 

He  afterward  discovered  that  the  river  they  had  ascend- 
ed and  that  which  they  were  now  descending  both  rose 
in  the  great  swamp,  and  that  their  head-waters  were  con- 
nected by  navigable  streams,  but  that  while  one  flowed 
east  into  the  Atlantic,  the  other  flowed  west  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 


In  thus  deeming  themselves  undiscov- 
ered by  those  in  advance  of  them,  the  boys 
made  an  almost  fatal  mistake.  The  wily 
Cat-sha,  accustomed  to  look  for  danger  be- 
hind every  tree,  and  almost  expecting  to 
hear  the  war  cry  of  his  enemies  in  every 
breath  of  wind,  knew  better  than  to  leave 
open  waters  without  looking  behind  as  he 
did  so.  On  this  occasion  the  quick  glance 
thrown  backward  at  the  instant  his  canoe- 
entered  the  shadows  of  the  cypresses  de- 
tected the  gleam  of  a  paddle,  and  he  knew 
at  once  that  he  and  Chitta  were  being  fol- 
lowed, even  as  they  were  following  Micco 
and  his  people. 

He  said  nothing  until  they  were  safely 
within  the  shadows,  when  he  told  Chitta 
of  his  discovery.    The  latter  advised  going 
into  hiding  at  once,  and  awaiting  the  ap- 
proach of  their  unknown  pursuers;  but  the 
more  experienced  Cat-sha  said  no,  for  if 
they  had  also  been  discovered,  that  was 
exactly  what  they  would  be  expected  to 
do,  and  their  pursuers  would  exercise  more  than  a  usual 
amount  of  caution  in  approaching  that  point.     Once  safe- 
ly past  it,  they  would  advance  more  boldly,  thinking  that 
their  own  presence  had  been  undetected.     He  therefore 
continued  on  down  the  little  stream  for  nearly  a  mile,  un- 
til they  reached  a  point  where  the  channel  was  so  serious- 
ly obstructed  by  overhanging  vines  and  stranded  drift- 
wood that  only  a  passage  barely  wide  enough  for  a  single- 
canoe  was  left  open. 

Here  they  drew  their  canoe  from  the  water,  and  care- 
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concealed  it.     Then  they  took  positions  one  on  eacL 
si.l'-' of  the  stream;  and,  hidden  behind  screens  of  tangled 
v.  ith  arrows  held  ready  to  be  fitted  to  their  bow- 
strings, they  patiently  awaited  the  coining  of  iheir  un- 
AH  pursuers. 

Ton. ml  this  well-planned  trap,  that  seemed  to  insure 
their  deM  met  ion,  Rene  and  Has-se  advanced,  cautiously, 
to  be  sure,  but  without  a  warning  of  what  awaited  them. 
At  length  they  li.nl  approached  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
,.•  ambush,  and  one  would  have  said  that  nothing 
could  present  tht-ir  Tailing  into  it. 

At  this  point  Ilas-se  whispered,  ''Keep  wide  open  thy 
ears  as  well  as  thy  eyes,  Ta-lah-lo-ko";  and  Rene  answer- 
nl  also  iii  a  whisper: 

"Thc\  arc  ah-cady  so  wide  open  that  not  the  faintest 
I, HIM  of  a  gnai  escapes  them.  What's  that  1" 

Tin-  sudden  snapping  of  a  twig  by  some  bird  or  small 
animal  railed  them  t<>  start,  and  listen  for  a  moment 
with  uplifted  paddles.  The  canoe  thus  left  to  itself,  un- 
guided.  drifted  aside,  and  hung  for  an  instant  upon  the 
upraised  end  of  a  sunken  log.  Rene  reached  his  hand 
down  into  the  water  to  push  it  clear  of  the  obstruction, 
but  suddenly  withdrew  it  with  a  suppressed  cry  of  pain 
and  fright.  At  the  same  time  a  large  water-snake,  of  the 
kind  known  as  the  moccasin,  glided  away,  and  disappear- 
ed l.eneath  the  slimy  bank. 

[TO  HE  CONTINUED.] 
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FLYING  FIREWORKS. 

BY  ALICE  MAY. 

\  CUBAN  friend  called  on  us  one  evening  last  week, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  brown  paper  bag  perforated 
with  small  holes.  These  "breathing  holes"  suggesting 
to  our  pet  loving  children  V  something  alive,"  the  gentle- 
man and  paper  bag  were  immediately  surrounded. 

The  girls  retreated  upon  being  told  that  the  bag  con- 
tained "living  fireworks"  that  might  "go  off,"  but  the 
bo\  s  boldly  demanded  a  sight  of  the  new  fireworks. 

A  peep  into  the  bag  caused  every  boy  to  draw  back 
\\  M  ii  dixj-iisted  face. 

Ugh!    only  two  dead  beetles,"  one  youngster  nmt- 
tered       "A  mean  joke, /say." 

Here  there  was  a  scream  from  all  the  children.  "The 
ba^'s  atire!" 

Truly  the  brown  paper  bag  looked  as  if  ready  to  fall 
on  I  lie  lloor  a  heap  of  flaming  paper.  But  our  Cuban 
friend,  as  he  rescued  it  from  being  trampled  on.  coolly 
remarked: 

"The  beetles  are  just  opening  their  stock  of  tire- 
works.  Now  put  out  the  gas,  and  we  shall  have  a  tine 
display." 

The  gas  was  turned  down,  and  by  the  intense,  beautiful 
light  that  streamed  from  the  paper  bag  our  faces  gleamed 
with  a  weird  greenish  tinge,  and  we  could  read  the  letters 
on  the  newspaper  in  papa's  hand. 

Those  two  ugly  beetles  were  the  managers  of  this  pyro- 
technic  exhibition,  for  each  carried  on  his  shoulders  two 
brilliant  stars,  from  which  shone  a  light  almost  super- 
nal ural  in  its  intensity,  and  the  beetles,  constantly  raising 
their  wings,  as  if  to  fly,  showed  their  soft  bodies  "glowing 
hue  masses  of  living  fire. 

1 1  seemed  impossible  to  realize  that  no  heat  accompanied 
this  radiant  light,  and  the  children  were  so  afraid  the  bag 
would  take  fire  that,  by  advice  of  our  friend,  a  warm  bath 
was  provided  for  our  new  pets,  already  named  Meteor  and 
Comet.  So  they  were  gently  placed  upon  a  mimic  pond 
in  an  oyster  bowl,  with  a  mimic  rock  island  in  the  centre. 
It  was  a  lovely  sight,  the  water  becoming  a  sea  of  liquid 
fire;  and  as  the  wonderful  phosphorescent  light  struck 
nst  the  rock  (a  quartz  specimen),  each  diamond-cut 
crystal  flashed  and  sparkled  with  lovely  prismatic  colors. 


When  Meteor  and  Comet  were  tired  of  their  bath  they 
leisurely  climbed  upon  the  rock  and  went  to  sleep.  Their 
lamps  went  out,  and  again  they  became  ugly  brown  bee- 
I  les.  with  only  two  flattened  yellow  beads  on  their  shoul- 
ders to  show  where  the  light  came  from.  These  spots 
looked  like  glass,  and  the  luminous  body,  when  the  beetle 
is  awake,  seems  to  shine  through  them  like  a  flame  through 
a  glass  window. 

That  night  Meteor  and  Comet  slept  in  a  ventilated 
ice  cream  box,  and  a  lunch  of  banana  and  brown  sugar 
was  provided  for  them,  in  case  they  should  feel  faint  dur- 
ing the  night. 

The  Cuban  gentleman  told  us  that  these  beetles  were 
c/iiti'i'x,  commonly  called  skipjacks,  click-beetles,  snap- 
beetles,  etc. — names  given  the'm  because  of  a  peculiar 
way  they  have  of  unjointing  their  spines  with  a  clicking 
noise. 

The  legs  of  an  elater  beetle  are  so  short  that  when 
l  in-tied  on  his  back  he  is  as  helpless  as  a  capsized  turtle: 
hut  nature  has  provided  for  the  poor  bug  a  springing- 
machiue.  The  "spine"  fits  into  a  socket,  and  by  bending 
the  head  and  thorax  backward — a  position  somewhat  sim- 
ilar to  standing  on  its  head — the  beetle  can  withdraw  the 
spine  from  the  socket,  a  sudden  jerk  causing  it  to  slip  back 
with  a  sharp  click,  and  with  such  force  that  the  skip-jack 
is  made  to  turn  a  complete  somersault  in  the  air,  the  bee- 
tle, like  the  "springing  man"  at  the  circus,  expecting  to 
fall  on  his  feet. 

The  women  in  South  America  place  several  elaters  in  a 
box  with  glass  sides,  and  go  about  their  work  by  the  light 
of  this  living  lamp,  and  Cuban  beauties  promenade  in 
llie  evening  with  flaming  beetles  fastened  in  their  glossy 
hraids. 

Meteor  and  Comet  dearly  love  to  sleep  in  the  daytime, 
and  always  when  we  take  out  our  ice-cream  box  to  dis- 
play the  fire-bugs,  we  find  our  pets  apparently  dead.  Af- 
ter several  frights  we  have  learned  to  place  the  rogues  on 
their  hacks;  and  then  it  is  funny  to  see  them  wake  up, 
one  leg  at  a  time,  until  all  the  legs  and  anteniue  are  wav- 
ing desperately  about,  a  fiery  glow  coming  from  the  ex- 
posed boily  and  bright  shoulder  lamps  of  each  struggling 
victim.  Then  the  skip-jacks  will  try  to  stand  on  their 
beads,  and  the  children  are  always  delighted  to  see  our 
lady  visitors  jump  as  Meteor  and  Comet  with  a  sharp 
click  turn  a  somersault  in  the  air,  sometimes  repeating 
ib  is  performance  over  and  over  again,  until  they  come 
down  right  side  up. 

One  evening  we  were  all  disconsolate  at  the  loss  of 
Meteor,  who,  having  feigned  death  until  we  left  him,  had 
flown  away.  Fearing  to  miss  a  gleam  from  our  pet's 
lights,  we  had  turned  out  the  gas,  and  the  whole  family 
were  down  on  their  knees,  looking  under  chairs,  tables, 
and  couches.  A  shout  from  a  child  on  an  expedition  un- 
der the  piano  brought  us  all  to  the  spot,  and  there  under 
the  piano  leg,  snugly  hidden  against  the  caster,  safe  from 
i  broom  or  duster,  glistened  a  "something"  that  not  only 
dazzled  our  eyes,  but  gladdened  our  hearts.  This  some- 
thing was  a  long-lost  diamond  that  had  fallen  from  a  ring, 
causing  a  pretty  maiden  many  bitter  tears.  The  light 
shining  on  the  diamond  came,  as  you  may  have  guessed, 
from  the  tiny  fireworks  on  Meteor's  shoulders,  the  run- 
away being  hidden  by  its  side. 

That  fire-bug  more  narrowly  escaped  a  kissing  than 
ever  beetle  did  before,  and  he  seemed  to  rather  enjoy  the 
situation,  for  he  lighted  up  with  such  marvellous  brill- 
iancy that  one  little  one  with  a  strong  imagination  de- 
clared he  blistered  her  fingers. 

And  so  our  flying'  fireworks  have  brought  good  luck 
with  them,  and  to  the  children  are  a  delight,  never  ''fiz- 
zling" or  going  out.  Rain  makes  them  brighter,  and 
repairs  are  never  needed.  The  only  expense  for  their 
maintenance  is  a  tiny  bit  of  banana  and  a  drop  of  sweet- 
ened water. 
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BY  LORI)  HKABOl'RNE 

(E.    H.    K  N  A  T  c  H  E  U  I.  L  -  11  U  G  E  S  S  E  S), 

AUTHOR  OP  " PUSS-CAT  MEW  AND  OTHER  FAIRY  STORIES."  ETC. 


CHAPTER  V. 

King  and  his  friends  at  once  pushed  on,  and  after 
J_  some  little  time  approached  the  dark  mass  which  has 
already  been  mentioned,  and  which  turned  out  to  be  the 
base  of  a  huge  rocky  mountain  reaching  up  into  the  sea. 
Nearer  and  nearer  they  came  to  it,  and  presently  a  sight 
met  the  eyes  of  the  King  which  filled  him  with  the  great- 
est astonishment. 

Above  his  head  the  water  was  so  clear  that  he  could 
see  for  a  long  distance,  and  there  were  objects  to  gaze  at 
which  he  had  never  seen  before.  He  had  already  seen  a 
quantity  of  fishes,  some  of  them  very  curious  and  quite 
unknown  to  him  until  his  visit  to  those  strange  regions, 
but  he  now  bfheld  something  besides  fishes.  Women 
with  beautiful  hair,  charming  of  face  and  form  down  to 
the  waist,  and  then  tapering  off  into  the  scales  and  tail  of 
a  fish,  were  floating  about  in  the  water  by  the  side  of  the 
rocky  mountain.  Women,  I  say,  but  of  course  this  was 
only  an  idea  which  shot  across  the  King's  mind  for  one 
single  instant,  for  he  knew  too  much  of  natural  history 
not  to  be  aware  that  these  were  mermaids  and  nothing 
else. 

Now  although  this  learned  King  had  read  in  his  books 
about  mermaids,  and  therefore  knew  that  they  existed, 
it  so  happened  that  he  had  never  seen  one,  and  at  ordi- 
nary times  he  would  have  been  tilled  with  curiosity  at 
the  strange  sight.  But  in  justice  to  the  good  man  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  his  thoughts  immediately  flew  to  his 
beloved  wife,  and  that  all  that  occurred  to  him  was  that 
if  the  bantam  cock  had  spoken  the  truth  when  he  said 
that  the  Queen  was  shut  up  in  a  cave  where  "the  mer- 
maids and  elves  had  it  all  to  themselves,"  the  sight  of 
these  lady-fish  seemed  to  betoken  that  she  whom  he  sought 
was  not  far  off. 

All  the  same,  he  could  not  help  observing'  the  beauty, 
as  well  as  the  graceful  motions,  of  the  mermaids  above 
his  head.  Some  were,  as  I  have  said,  merely  floating, 
some  were  swimming,  while  several  of  them  were  driv- 
ing, but  driving  such  horses  as  the  King  had  never  seen 
before.  One,  lazily  reclining  in  an  enormous  shell  which 
had  been  converted  into  a  carriage,  was  drawn  by  two 
large  porpoises,  cleverly  harnessed  with  sea- weed,  of  which 
her  whip  also  appeared  to  be  made;  another  was  driving 
a  four-in-hand  of  turbots  with  singular  skill ;  while  a  third 
had  no  less  than  twelve  codfish,  which,  yoked  four  abreast, 
drew  her  along  in  a  chariot  which  appeared  to  be  made 
entirely  of  dried  cuttle-fish.  These  all  presented  an  ex- 
traordinary appearance  to  one  who  was  unaccustomed  to 
sea-life  and  the  habits  of  mermaids,  and  at  another  time 
tin-  King  could,  and  doubtless  would,  have  remained  gaz- 
ing at  them  for  at  least  an  hour. 

The  business  upon  which  he  had  come  was,  however, 
of  too  important  a  character  to  brook  delay,  nor,  had  he 
wished  to  wait,  would  his  three  companions  have  been 
likely  to  approve.  The  kangaroo  and  cow  came  close  up 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  the  rabbit,  leaping  down, 
stood  by  their  side.  The  King,  following  the  rabbit's  ex- 
ample, dismounted  also,  and  then  perceived  for  the  first 
time  that  the  sides  of  the  rocky  mountain  were  as  slip- 
pery as  ice.  and  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  way  of  ascend- 
ing it,  supposing  that  to  be  the  intention  of  his  friends. 
He  could  not  imagine  what  they  would  do,  or  how  they 
would  get  over  the  difficulty  which  stood  in  their  way, 
but  he  was  not  long  left  in  doubt. 

Three  taps  on  the  drum  from  the  kangaroo,  a  flourish 


on  the  fife  from  the  rabbit,  and  a  single  tinkle  of  the  cow's 
bells  produced  a  marvellous  effect.  A  path  suddenly  ap- 
peared upon  the  side  of  the  icy  rock,  a  broad  path,  and 
not  only  broad,  but  so  closely  strewed  with  sand  that  one 
could  walk  upon  it  without  the  slightest  risk  of  slipping; 
and  up  this  path  marched  the  three  animals  in  single  file, 
as  quietly  as  if  they  had  been  used  to  it  all  their  lives, 
which,  for  anything  the  King  knew,  might  have  been 
the  case.  His  Majesty  followed  without  difficulty,  and 
found  that  he  could  see  from  the  gradual  ascent  of  the 
path  all  the  marine  sights  at  which  he  had  gazed  from 
below. 

But  what  seemed  most  singular  to  him  was  that  al- 
though presently  the  party  got  upon  a  level  with  the  sea, 
through  which  the  mountain  seemed  to  rise,  no  incon- 
venience followed,  and  they  all  kept  perfectly  dry.  The 
path  slanted  first  one  way  and  then  another,  always  bring- 
ing them  higher  and  higher,  until  at  last  they  found 
themselves  upon  a  large  level  space  where  the  mountain 
broke  away  on  either  side,  r,nd  thence  towered  up  still 
higher. 

Here  the  three  animals  stopped,  partly  perhaps  because 
they  were  tired,  partly  because  of  the  beauty  of  the  place, 
and  partly  for  another  reason  which  I  shall  presently  ex- 
plain. The  first  reason  does  not  require  explanation,  if 
we  think  for  a  moment  of  the  long  journey  which  the 
travellers  had  already  taken.  The  second  reason  will  be 
easily  understood  when  I  tell  you  that  on  the  side  of  the 
place  on  which  they  stood — that  is  to  say,  on  the  right, 
and  immediately  before  them,  for  behind  them  was  the 
path  and  on  their  left  the  sea— the  rocks  were  cast  about 
in  the  most  lovely  and  fantastic  manner,  just  as  if  they 
had  been  carved  out  by  some  mighty  sculptor  who  had 
exhausted  all  his  skill  in  their  construction. 

So.  indeed,  they  had.  but  by  a  sculptor  more  mighty 
than  one  of  mortal  mould,  for  nothing  so  grandly  mag- 
nificent had  ever  been  formed  by  man.  As  they  towered 
up  grandly  to  the  skies  beyond  the  blue  sea,  the  King 
could  perceive  a  large  opening  in  the  side  of  the  rocks,  the 
nature  of  which  he  understood  better  afterward,  but  which 
appeared  at  the  time  as  if  it  had  been  made  by  the  con- 
Manl  beating  of  the  waves  against  the  mountain,  though 
no  waves  then  appeared  to  reach  it  at  that  point. 

But  the  third  reason  for  the  halting  of  the  travellers 
was  of  a  very  different  nature.  I  have  said  that  the 
mountain  broke  away  on  either  side,  and  so  indeed  it  did ; 
but  while  on  the  right  hand  the  path  seemed  to  come  to 
an  end,  and  the  rocks  rose,  rough  and  ragged,  straight 
from  the  ground  on  either  side  of  the  open  space  at  which 
they  had  arrived,  it  was  not  so  immediately  in  front. 
There  the  path  seemed  to  continue  for  a  short  distance, 
and  led  across  a  kind  of  rocky  bridge  some  dozen  yards 
wide,  upon  the  other  side  of  which  there  appeared  to  be  a 
second  open  space,  beyond  which  were  some  of  those  open- 
ings of  which  I  have  spoken,  up  to  which  the  ground  rose 
with  a  gentle  slope.  The  way  of  the  travellers  clearly  lay 
across  this  bridge,  but  there  was  that  in  their  path  which 
might  well  cause  them  to  pause. 

In  the  very  middle  of  the  bridge  stood  a  figure,  and  one 
which  seemed  to  be  of  no  friendly  character.  It  was  the 
figure  of  a  man,  but,  oh  !  of  what  a  man  !  He  was  about 
eight  feet  in  height,  so  that  he  might  have  been  called  a 
giant,  if  any  one  pleased  to  call  him  so.  His  fat,  how- 
ever, took  off  something  from  his  height,  for  he  was  fat 
to  a  degree  which  made  it  unpleasant  to  look  at  him,  just 
as  one  hates  to  gaze  upon  a  prize  bullock  whose  fat  has 
destroyed  the  shape  and  symmetry  which  one  might  oth- 
erwise have  admired.  But  his  face  was  the  worst  part  of 
him,  after  all.  Cruelty,  malice,  and  deceit  "were  all  visible 
in  his  eye  (for  he  had  but  one) ;  his  nose,  much  too  large 
tor  his  face,  was  red  and  inflamed;  his  mouth  large,  and 
Ins  lips  coarse,  while  the  unshaven  condition  of  his  i-hin 
and  the  dirty  little  red  cap  upon  hi*  head  completed  the 
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picture  of  as  villanous-looking  a  rascal  as  you  will  be 
likely  to  find  in  any  company  of  such  people  from  which 
you  might  try  to  select  a  specimen. 

Nor  was  it  only  his  general  appearance  from  which  his 
hostile  feeling  might  be  gathered.  He  had  in  his  hand  a 
short  chili,  covered  with  knots  which  made  it  doubly  for- 
midable, and  this  he  swung  to  and  fro  as  if  longing  to 
bring  it,  down  upon  somebody's  head,  and  you  may  be 
sure  it  would  have  been  a  bad  day  for  somebody  if  he  had 
done  so.  He  stood,  I  say,  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  and 
as  the  travellers  came  up  toward  it  he  gave  forth  a  kind 
of  sound  between  a  shout  and  a  roar  which  was  neither 
harmonious  nor  otherwise  pleasant  to  their  ears.  Then, 
in  a  voice  which  was  not  much  sweeter  of  sound  than  his 
first  utterance,  he  said  this: 

"  Wretches !   who  and  what  be  ye 
That  seek  the  caverns  of  the  sea? 
Here  stands  tin-  wizard  of  the  cave 
To  take  your  life  and  dig  your  grave." 

Nothing  daunted  by  these  terrible  words,  the  kangaroo 
was  the  animal  who,  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full 
height,  thus  repeated : 

"  Wizard,  we  know  thee  well,  I  ween ; 
No  further  news,  indeed,  we  lack. 
Thou  from  a  King  has  stol'n  a  Queen ; 
Be  good  enough  to  give  her  back." 

Then  the  wizard  flew  into  a  fearful  passion;  he  raged, 
he  tore  off  his  cap,  he  sprang  up  in  the  air,  he  made  the 
most  awful  faces.  Then,  brandishing  his  club,  he  began 


to  perform  a  kind  of  frantic  dance,  to  a  tune  of  which  the 
words  ran  as  follows: 

"  Ye  animals  three,  whatever  ye  be, 

A   wizard  is  stronger  far, 
And  soon  shall  ye  find  ye  are  foolish  and  blind 

With   wizards  to  go  to  war. 
I'm  wanting  a  treat,  and  my  favorite  meat 

(I  soon  shall  enjoy  it,  too) 
Is  a  rabbit  to  bake,  and  a  good  beefsteak, 

And  a  chop  from  a  kangaroo." 

At  these  words  the  cow  trembled  all  over,  the  gray  fur 
of  the  rabbit  seemed  to  grow  white  with  terror,  and  the 
kangaroo's  teeth  chattered  as  if  from  fright.  But  this 
did  not  last  for  above  a  minute;  the  tinkle  of  the  bells, 
the  squeak  of  the  fife,  and  the  soul-stirring  beat  of  the 
drum  chased  away  the  momentary  fear  of  the  three  ani- 
mals, and  the  rabbit  took  his  turn  in  the  conversation, 
and  in  a  shrill,  squeaking,  but  clear  voice  returned  this, 
reply  to  the  threats  which  had  just  been  made: 

"Old  wizard,  full  soon 
You'll  sing  a  new  tune, 

And  follow  a  different  cue, 
For  the  rabbit  and  cow 
Will  show  to  you  how, 

And  so  will  the  kangaroo." 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation  the  wizard,  still  singing 
to  the  same  tune,  thus  answered  these  bold  words: 

"  Cease,  rabbit,  to  speak, 
For  you  can  but  squeak, 

Ami  the  cow  can  only  moo, 
And  I  don't  care  a  jot 
For  one  of  the  lot — 

A  fig  for  your  kangaroo !" 

Then  the  cow,  justly  excited  by  that  which  seemed  to 
be  a  sneer  at  her  usual  pleasant  manner  of  addressing  her 
friends  in  particular  and  the  world  in  general,  broke  in, 
with  her  deep  voice  with  the  following  words: 

"  You  pestilent  knave, 
In  vain  do  you  rave 

And  make  such  a  hullabaloo, 
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For  the  cow  can  fight, 
And  the  rabbit  can  bite, 

And  scratch  can  the  kangaroo." 

As  the  cow  concluded  her  verse  the  wizard  gave  a  wild 
yell,  and  advanced  upon  the  travellers  as  if  he  intended 
to  make  an  end  of  them  at  once.  Scarcely,  however,  had 
he  made  a  step  forward,  when  the  three  friends,  instead  of 
preparing  to  fight  after  the  fashion  which  their  words  had 
seemed  to  imply,  and  which  their  enemy  had  probably 
expected,  took  quite  a  different  course:  each  of  them  made 
the  sign  which  they  had  been  shown  by  the  old  man,  and 
pronounced  the  magic  word,  "Barley-sugar." 

The  effect  upon  the  wizard  was  instantly  to  be  seen. 
His  face  grew  pale  as  a  sheet,  his  limbs  trembled,  his  club 
dropped  from  his  hands,  and  after  a  moment's  hesitation 
he  addressed  the  animals  before  him  in  quite  a  different 
manner  from  that  which  he  had  previously  employed. 
His  tone  was  now  as  cringing  as  it  had  just  been  defiant, 
his  sneering  rhymes  were  changed  into  feeble  prose,  and 
he  looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  whipped  hound. 

"I  did  not  know  that  you  had  a  right  to  come  here,"  he 
said,  ''or  of  course  I  should  have  been  glad  to  see  you. 
I  hope  you  will  not  be  offended  at  what  I  said  just  now. 
We  do  not  often  have  people  here,  and  we  always  try  to 
keep  the  place  quiet;  but  of  course  if  I  had  known — 


Here  the  kangaroo  broke  in,  somewhat  roughly,  still 
speaking  in  rhyme,  which  is  known  to  be  the  safest  plan 
when  you  are  conversing  with  any  such  strange  creatures 
as  the  one  before  him: 

"  Come,  give  us  the  Queen  without  any  more  row — 

The  work  must  be  carried  through ; 
The  rabbit  has  sworn  it,  and  so  has  the  cow, 
And  so  has  the  kangaroo." 

Then  he  gave  a  rattle  on  the  drum,  and  the  rabbit  and 
the  cow  sounded  their  instruments  also,  and  looked  fierce- 
ly upon  the  wizard.  A  dark  cloud  of  baffled  malice  pass- 
ed over  the  face  of  the  latter,  as  he  replied  to  the  kangaroo 
in  a  sullen  tone,  though  still  in  humble  accents. 

"The  Queen  is  over  there,"  he  said,  pointing  toward 
the  mountain  behind  him  by  jerking  his  right  thumb 
over  his  left  shoulder.  "She  is  as  jolly  as  need  be,  and 
I  don't  see  why  you  should  take  her  away ;  but  if  you 
must,  you  must.  Follow  me !" 

So  saying,  he  turned  round  and  retreated  across  the 
bridge,  upon  which  the  three  animals  immediately  stepped, 
followed  by  the  King,  who  was  now  filled  with  hope  that 
the  success  of  his  journey  was  about  to  be  secured,  and 
that  his  Amabilia  would  soon  be  with  him  again. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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PULLING   CANDY. 


TEN  little  lads  and  lasses 
Were  so  fond  of  molasses, 
They  candy-man  played, 
And  candy  they  made 
Into  large  and  beautiful  masses. 

You  can  see  how  happy  and  sweet 
Are  the  little  ones'  looks  as  they  meet, 


Then  pull,  pull  again, 
These  dear  little  ten. 
Oh  my!   what  an  elegant  treat! 


Pulling  candy  is  very  great  fun, 
But  eating  the  candy  after  it's  done 
Is  the  very  funniest  kind  of  fun. 
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Weg  stood  on  one  leg. 

Ami  \vhirl«-ii  herself  around; 
Bobby  Lob  leaped  o'er  the  fence 

And  tumbled  on  the  ground. 
liesxie  (iuess  fell  in  the  brook 

I  ii.it  runs  across  the  lane, 
Anil  Hilly  Still  he  jumped  so  high 

He  ne'er  was  seen  again. 


OUR   I '(iST  OFFICE  BOX. 

SA\  FBAXCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

I  have  never  written  to  you  before,  so  will  take 
this  opportunity  to  do  so.  As  the  Grand  Army 
tpf  the  Republic  have  recently  left  San  Francisco 
l'<n-  their  "Id  homes  on  your  side  of  the  Union, 
and  some  to  view  the  other  parts  of  California 
I  will  tr>  T.I  describe  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  treated  by  our  people,  and  how  they  spent 
their  short  visit.  I  believe  it  is  a  day  that  Cali- 
fornia will  never  forget,  this  city  being  decorated 
from  the  wharves  M  the  other  end  of  town 
Tir  y  had  a  grand  parade  here  on  the  3d  of  Au- 
gust. ..n  which  day  business  was  suspended  in 
Che  factories  :md  wholesale  houses.  At  night 
was  given  a  tine  torch-light  procession  and  a 

fh xhibition  of  fireworks,  which  was  fol- 

lowed  by  a  ball  and  concert  at  the  Pavilion. 
Mark. -i  Street,  that  being  the  most  important 
business  -tivet  ..f  town,  had  a  magnificent  arch 
IT.  ."ing  it.  which  had  the  statues  of  Washington 
and  Lincoln  mi  a  projection  from  the  arch  about 
nventv  feel  in. m  the  ground  on  one  side  of  it 
and  those  of  Captain  Farragut  and  Sherman  in 
thesame  manner  on  the  other.  The  Latin  phrase 
"  Epluribus  unum"  was  painted  across  the  top  of 
it.  a ii.  1  the  words  "Union  Forever"  were  painted 
..n  i  he  other  si.le.  The  scenes  of  many  battles 
were  painted  ..n  canvas  and  stretched  across 
the  many  streets  preceding  the  procession  was 

nl  military  drill  on  Van  Ness  Avenue  that 
having  onlj  ni.ignifieent  houses  on  it.  bein"  also 
very  wide,  and  trees  on  both  sides.  The  flao-s 
thai  were  used  m  the  procession  were  those  that 
were  used  m  the  last  war;  some,  indeed,  but  a 
I""1''  ">  ''loth  about,  two  inches  square,  while 

those  tha ul.l  not  be  held  to  the  wind  on  the 

long  ting  stairs  were  carried  in  the  arms  of  those 
that  fought  under  them.  The  procession  mini 
bered  about,  20,000  men.  Those  that  were  in- 
jured in  war  as  not  to  be  able  to  walk  with  their 
comrades  followed  the  line  in  carria"cs  The 
theatres  played  pieces  in  their  favor,  as  those 
titled  "At  the  Front"  and  "The  Field  of  Hon- 
or and  others  that  reminded  them  of  the  days 
"I  ii!  The  meeting  of  the  veterans  was  a  "rand 
i..'.  .1-1. in,  for  they  met  some  whom  they  never 
thought  of  seeing  again,  while  others,  to  their 

disappointment,  expected  to  see  some .  lial 
they  never  will  see  again.    There  were  two  bro- 
thers who  met  a  few  days  after  over  twenty 
separation.    I  need  not  express  their  joy 

i.  with  many  others,  I  will  now  close  with' 
"»'''toall.  JOSEPH  B.,  Juw 

An  excellent  I. -tier. 


«<=i  j  iiim-n,  ,11111  use  nest  .it  al  Howard  Pvle'« 
queer  stories  and  "Silent  I>ete  "and  we  ke  the 
letters  in  the  Post-office  Box  only  they  are  in 

Hlinn    find    ,. .-;,.,        >T..    ~        „_    r,  J     nicj    mi,    ill 


eyes  and  blond  hair.  I  hope  mine  will  be  as 
pretty.  We  have  a  little  baby  sister  Lucy,  and 
she  is  our  greatest  pet.  We  once  had  a  little  all 
gray  kitten  :  it  died,  and  \ve  now  have  but  two 
cats,  Kitty  Clover  and  her  son  Tommy.  They 
are  both  gray  and  white,  and  both  pretty  and 
gentle.  They  play  together ;  Tommy  is  the  kind- 
est.  for  Kitty  clover  sometimes  bites.  We  had 
two  dogs.  Jocko  and  Sport.  Jocko  was  hist,  and 
poor  little  Sport  died,  and  is  buried  side  l.y  si.].. 
with  the  gray  kitten  in  our  yard.  We  had' a  lit- 
tle party  when  my  sister  Emmy  was  nine  years 
old.  a n.l  -A.-  ha.1  nine  little  girls  at  it:  we'blew 
soap  bubbles  and  played  games— London  Hridge, 
Hide  the  Kerchief,  and  .Magical  Music — and  wen- 
quite  happy.  We  live  opposite  the  sea-wall,  and 
we  can  see  sail-boats  passing  all  the  time.  We 
can  see  the  light-house  across  the  bay  on  Anas- 
tasia  Island.  When  it  is  lighted  it  makes  a  beau- 
tilul  blight  track  across  the  bay— a  gulden  path 
it  looks  like;  the  moon  shining  on  the  buy  makes 
a  silvery  path  ;  the  two  paths  are  beautiful  side 
by  side.  We  can  also  see,  up  the  bay,  the  fort 
where  the  Indian  prisoners  are,  and  the  white 
tents  on  top  of  the  fort.  We  have  not  been  to 
see  the  Indians  yet.  The  neighbors'  little  chil- 
dren, my  sister  Emmy,  my  brother  Jack,  and  I 
play  in  the  moonlight  near  by  the  sea-wall.  We 
get  down  on  our  knees,  make  the  sand  quite 
smooth,  and  then  write  and  make  pictures  on 
the  sand  with  a  stick.  It  is  lovely ;  we  feel  the 
cool  sea-breeze  blowing.  Mamma  calls  us  in 
pretty  soon  to  go  to  bed.  Last  week  my  sister 
Emmy,  brother  Jack,  and  I  went  to  a  birthday 
party  given  to  a  little  friend  of  ours  by  her  mam- 
ma on  her  seventh  birthday.  She  has  a  beauti- 
ful doll  named  Pansy;  it  is  nearly  as  large  as  our 
baby  sister.  We  had  a  lovely  time  playing  on 
the  green,  and  we  wished  May  D.  many  happy 
bin  Inlays.  Good-by,  dear  Postmistress.'  If  my 
letter  is  too  long,  please  leave  some  of  it  out. 

KATY  G. 

Katy  dear,  so  clever  a  girlie  can  possibly  think 
why  the  letters  in  the  Post-office  Box  must  be  in 
much  smaller  type  than  the  stories  and  poems 
In  the  body  of  the  paper.  There  are  so  many 
little  letters  to  be  published,  do  you  not  see  ?  and 
you  all  want  to  see  yours  In,  if  possible.  I  hope 
the  new  dolly  has  realized  all  your  expectations. 


Do  you  see  how  my  boys  have  answered  my 
request  that  th.-y  would  write  to  me?  Here  is 
something  worth  reading' 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  am  a  little  lame  boy  ten 
years  old.  I  am  spending  the  summer  at.  Ocean 
Beach,  but  when  at  home  live  in  Cranberry, 
which  is  not  very  far  from  here.  I  live  on  a  farm 
of  about  five  hundred  acres.  All  of  my  amuse- 
ments are  of  a  quiet  kind,  and,  as  you  may  im- 
agine, one  of  the  greatest  of  them  is  reading  your 
delightful  paper.  I  also  love  to  feed  the  chick- 
ens, and  I  have  many  of  them.  I  hope  "False 
Witness"  will  turn  out  well.  I  do  not  go  to 

sel 1.  but  mother  teaches  me  at  home.    I  have 

a  dear  little  baby  brother  named  Albert,  who  is 
very  cute.  I  hope  you  will  be  kind  enough  to 
print  this  letter,  as  I  wish  to  surprise  my  mamma 
and  papa,  who  do  not  know  I  am  writing  I  love 
to  do  ttie  Puzzles. 

Your  little  friend,  EDGAR  M.  R. 


SOUTH  DURHAM,  CA.VADA. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  I  go  to  school 
and  study  reading,  writing,  drawing,  history  ge- 
ography, and  spelling.  My  sisters  and  I  have  a 
very  nice  little  pony:  its  color  is  black  ;  it  is  just 
as  fat  as  it  can  be;  it  is  very  quiet.  My  eldest 
sister  and  I  can  ride  horseback.  LIZZIE  C. 

Fritz  was  a  little  boy  who  lived  in  Changetown 
and  though  he  was  about  eight  years  old.  people 
that  did  not  know  liim  thought  lie  was  about  four 
or  five.  The  reason  Fritz  was  so  small  was  be- 
cause he  was  always  doing  something  mean  •  for 
in  Changetown  when  any  one  did  a  kind  act  he 


h! 

in:-"  said  Fritz 
"i  h.mgetown."  said  the  girl. 

i-.'i '  wll>"'.t.n;it's  where  I  live,"  said  he.  "Come 
I  II  show  the  way  " 

mi  the  way  they  found  a  rabbit  caught  in  a 
trap  that  rritz  had  set.  He  was  g,,ing  to  take  it 

ith  him  and  have  it  for  supper,  but  remember- 
ed, and  let  it  go.  He  was  another  inch  taller. 
By  this  time  they  could  see  the  town.  He  took 
herto  her  home,  and  was  an  inch  taller 

1  hen  lie  started  back, and  went  to  all  his  traps 

and  set  t  he  victims  f,,,e.    When  he  had  done  tffis 

e  went  home  and  rocked  the  baby  asleep  for  his 


mother,  helped  her  set  the  table,  and  made  him- 
self useful  in  many  ways,  and  by  night  he  was  a 
fool  taller,  and  more  than  that,  he  found  he  was 
much  happier  doing  good  things  than  bad  things 
s..  i  hat  he  was  seldom  bad  after  that.  L.  R. 

CA.STON,  ILLINOIS. 


IRO\TOV,  OHIO. 

I  was  at  Chaiitauqua  Lake,  and  had  lots  of  fun. 
I  went  all  over  the  lake  once.  I  staid  at  "  \\  ... 
glin"  Club-house,  We  would  go  to  Point  C'hau- 
tauqua  after  the  mail.  I  learned  to  swim  while 
1  was  there.  A  man  tied  a  rope  around  my  shoul- 
ders to  hold  me  up  while  I  paddled  with  my  arms 
and  feet.  I  went  wading,  fishing,  and  bathin» 
every  day.  We  take  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 
.sy.  Nicholas,  ami  runt/,:*  Companion.  For  pets 
we  have  eleven  birds,  one  cat,  and  two  crows. 
'• l-by.  CHAMBERS  B.  C.  (aged  10  years). 

Thank  you  for  this  bright  little  letter,  my  boy. 


ST.  JOSKPH,  MISSOURI. 

I  am  a  little  boy  nine  years  old,  but  will  soon 
be  ten.  I  have  taken  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
for  four  months  and  a  half,  and  I  like  it  very 
much.  This  is  my  first  letter  to  the  Post-office 
Box.  LOUIE  STANLEY  H. 

A  boy  who  is  ten  years  old  may  write  a  longer 
letter  next  time. 


LITHGOW,  NRW  S..LTH  WALES,  AUSTRALIA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— We  have  taken  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  over  twelve  months,  and  I  like  it 
very  much.  I  am  ten  years  old.  I  have  three 
sisters  and  two  brothers.  I  go  to  school :  I  am 
in  the  fourth  class.  The  place  we  live  in  is  called 
Lithgow.  We  have  four  coal  mines  working  up 
here,  and  several  on  the  mountains,  viz  .  the 
Lithgow.  Browns,  Vale  of  Clwydd,  and  Zigzag 
pits.  There  was  a  disaster  at  the  Lithgow  pit  a 
tew  weeks  ago  :  three  men  were  suffocated  with 
foul  air.  The  mine  was  on  fire;  the  men  have 
now  got  up  a  fire-engine  to  try  and  put  the  fire 
out  There  are  copper,  brick,  iron,  and  pottery 
works.  We  have  two  horses,  one  named  Moses 
and  the  other  Daisy.  Moses  is  the  saddle  and 
buggy  horse,  and  Daisy  the  dray  horse.  We  have 
four  pets— three  laughing-jackasses  and  a  parrot 

WILLIAM  D. 

I  am  happy  to  welcome  this  new  correspond- 
ent to  our  cinde. 


or  she  got  an  ineh  taller,  but  when  they  did  any-  !  B 
thing  mean  they  got  an  inch  shorter.    Whenever 
Fritz  wanted  to  go  fishing  with  the  boys  lit-  v,  ,- 
so  short  that  lie  eoiildn'l  keep  up  with  the  oth- 

e!'f:  s", ay,  when  he  had  fallen  behind  the 

others  he  said  t< .  himself.  "  I  must  be  doing  some- 
thing kind,  or  before  long  I'll  be  a  baby." 

Just  then  he  saw  a  little  girl  coming  toward 
him.  crying  bitterly.  "  What  is  the  matter  little 
girl  :•  '  he  -aid 


I  am  a  little  girl  of  Maysville,  Kentucky,  and 
am  visiting  my  cousins  in  Paterson.  I  am  enjoy- 
ing my  visit  here  very  much,  but  I  will  soon  have 
to  go  home.  I  am  taking  swimming  lessons,  and 
likerthem  very  much.  I  love  dearly  to  swim,  and 
am  never  happier  than  when  in  the  water.  Sat- 
urday was  the  first  day  I  was  in  the  Passaic.  ex- 
cept, at  swimming-school,  and  I  enjoyed  myself 
very  much.  My  cousins  Annie  I.  anil  Havin  S. 
went  in  with  me,  and  we  had  a  lovely  time. 
Gavin  is  a  beautiful  swimmer  ;  he  can  swim  side- 
ways, on  his  back,  or  forward,  or  any  way. 

ABBIE  P. 

I  wish  every  girl  and  boy  who  has  the  oppor- 
tunity would  imitate  Miss  Abbie  and  learn  t.i 
swim. 


BASS  ROCKS,  GIOL-CKSTKB,  MASSACHUSRTTS. 

This  is  my  birthday;  I  am  thirteen  years  old 
This  place  is  not  my  home;  I  live  in  "Hartford, 
Connecticut.  We  are  only  staying  here  for  the 
month  of  August.  The  rocks  here  are  very  beau- 
tiful, and  in  stormy  weather  the  waves  dash 
against  them  with  great  force.  At  low  tide  there 
are  a  great  many  natural  aquariums,  which  are 
full  of  fine  sea-mosses,  snails  of  all  colors,  sea- 
urchins,  sea-anemones,  and  many  other  curious 
tilings.  We  have  put  one  of  each  into  a  glass  jar 
so  that  we  could  see  their  habits.  I  love  to 
watch  their  movements.  The  sea-anemones  are 
articularly  curious  :  they  look  so  much  like 
owers,  but  are  really  animals.  There  is  a  very 
wide  and  pleasant  beach  here.  Last  week  we 
made  the  circuit  of  Cape  Ann,  driving  through  a 
gn  1 1  many  lovely  summer  resorts;  we  have  also 
been  to  Rafe's  Chasm  and  Norman's  Woe.  I 
have  taken  this  paper  sin,...  c  hri-tmas.  ;ind  I  like 
itverymuch.  I  hope  I  shall  always  take  it.  lam 
<orry  to  say  I  have  no  brothers  nor  sisters. 

A  x  x  E  M.  T. 


What  good  times  you  children  are  having,  to  be 
sure,  in  your  sea-side  jaunts  and  hill  si.le  ram- 
bles! 


NYACK  ON  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK. 

I  think  this  is  a  lovely  paper.  I  am  very  fond 
of  reading  the  letters,  to  see  if  I  know  any  of 
those  who  write  them.  I  think  Mrs.  Lillie  writes 
lovely  stories,  especially  "Nan,"  "Rolf  House," 
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"Tlie  Story  of  a  Kin;;."  and  "False  Witness." 
My  sister  Annie  and  my  cousin  wrote  some  let- 
ters to  you  a  t<-\v  weeks  ago,  and  were  very  much 
excited  to  see  them  in  print.  Wehavea  hen  that 
is  sitting  on  thirteen  eggs,  slit-  will  probably 
have  little  chickens  to-morrow.  My  sisters  ana 
cuii-iii-i  ami  a  friend  of  ours  called  Pearl  all  have 
a  camp  up  in  the  wo.  ..Is.  We  an-  not  allowed  to 
sleep  there  all  night,  but  have  rustic  beds  thatch- 
ed with  willow  and  pine.  Nyack  is  a  lovely  place. 
Did  you  ever  eome  up  liere  ?  My  pets  consist  of 
seventeen  or  eighteen  little  ehickens.  and  my  lit- 
tle cousin  Edith,  who  is  very  sweet.  Your  eager 
re.iiler,  L-  F-  L- 

Which  do  you  like  the  better,  dear,  the  darling 
cousin  or  the  haby  chicks? 


GUNNISON,  COLORADO. 

I  have  not  written  to  you  since  last  winter,  so 
I  thoiiL'Iit.  I  would  write  again.  I  have  caught  a 
great  many  trout  this  year,  and  some  very  large 
ones  We'  are  cutting  the  hay  now.  of  which 
there  is  about  one  hundred  anil  seventy-five  tons. 
I  send  you  a  few  enigmas  which  I  made  up  my- 
self, and  I  hope  you  will  print  them. 

GEORGE  A.  C. 

By-and-by  you  will  see  some  of  your  enigmas 
in  the  proper  place,  and  meanwhile  thank  you 
for  sending  them. 

EDINBURGH,  SCOTLAND. 

When  lately  looking  over  the  Post-office  Box 
in  HARPER'S 'YOUNG  PEOPLE,  1  saw  that  Carrie 
\\  C.,  of  Gravesend.  Kent,  England,  wanted  a 
recipe  for  making  johnny-cakes.  I  send  her  one  : 

How  TO  MAKE  JOHNNY-CAKES.— Take  a  pint  of 
Indian  meal,  mix  a  little  salt  with  it.  and  as  much 
boiling  water  as  will  form  a  batter;  this  will  be 
a  I... nt  half  a  pint.  Beat  it  well  for  several  min- 
utes, then  spread  it  to  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness  on  a  smooth  piece  of  board  ;  place 
the  board  upright  in  front  of  a  clear  fire,  and 
bake  the  cake.  When  well  browned,  cut  it  into 
squares  split  these,  put  butter  between,  and  send 
them  to  the  table  as  hot  as  possible.  Time:  bake 
until  well  browned— about  twenty  minutes. 


IjaviLig  ocen  in  A  i anv^,  AJ>- i*,i""«i  *-»•-' 

sia,  Switzerland,  Austria— six  countries 


NKP.INSKT,  ILLINOIS. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  have  been  taking  this 
In  iiitiful  paper  for  about  a  year.  The  last  of 
this  month  it  will  close.  I  am  very  sorry,  and  I 
am  trying  to  save  up  enough  money  to  get  it  for 
anot  her  year.  I  have  been  attending  camp-meet- 
ing, and 'had  a  yery  nice  time.  I  hope  1  will  see 
my  letter  in  print.  Good-by.  ETHEL  M.  B. 

And  I  hope  Ethel  will  continue  among  our  lit- 
tle readers  for  a  long,  long  time. 


DEMZNG'S  BRIDGE,  TKXAS. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS. — I  am  eleven  years  old, 
and  have  four  sisters  and  two  brothers.  Our 
aunt  gave  us  HARPER'S  YOUNS  PEOPLE  for  a 
Christinas  present;  and  we  are  always  glad 
when  Wednesday  comes,  so  that  we  can  get  it. 
I  live  in  Texas,  about  five  miles  from  the  Colo- 
rado River,  on  the  Trespalacios.  We  go  bathing 
often,  and  I  can  swim  very  well.  My  papa  raises 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  has  some  horses.  I  have  a 
horse  of  ray  own  named  Sweet  Lips.  Sometimes 
I  go  rid  ing  with  my  two  older  sisters,  and  we  ride 
to  church  on  horseback.  One  of  my  sisters  and 
mv-i-lf  milk  nineteen  cows.  I  have  a  pet  calf 
named  rynthia  ;  I  raised  her  on  sweet  milk  and 
grin-1.  and  fed  her  from  a  bottle.  We  have  a 
great  many  peaches,  but  I  am  always  sorry  when 
they  get  ripe  ;  I  dislike  to  have  to  pick  them  up. 

OCE  A.  M. 


TP.LNTON,  MICHIGAN. 

We  live  on  the  bank  of  the  Detroit  River.  The 
house  is  surrounded  by  evergreens,  maples,  and 
horse-chestnut-trees.  We  live  one  mile  and  a 
half  from  Trenton.  I  haven't  many  little  girls  to 
play  with  here  ;  the  nearest  live  half  a  mile  from 
my  house;  their  names  are  Grace,  Katie,  and 
Anna  A.  Grace  takes  .SV.  Xle/iu/nx,  and  she  lends 
it  to  me.  and  in  return  for  her  delightful  maga- 
zine I  let  her  take  some  of  my  books.  Good-by. 

MABEL  C. 


HcnTiNGDoft  VALLEY. 

My  little  brother  and  I  haye  taken  HARPER'S 
Yors-u  PEOPLE  for  nearly  three  years,  and  think 
it  delightful.  We  wait  impatiently  for  Tuesday  to 
come,  because  it  brings  our  charming  paper.  We 
are  all  very  much  interested  in  the  slory  "False 
Witness."  I  have  only  one  pet.  which  is  a  lovely 
Irish  setter  dog,  whose  name  is  Sport.  Lovingly, 

DOT  C. 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK. 

DHAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  have  taken  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  from  the  first  volume,  but  I  have 
not  all  the  volumes,  because  my  sister  and  I  gave 
two  or  three  to  the  sick  children.  I  am  going  to 
keep  all  the  numbers  of  1886,  and  have  them 


bound.  I  like  the  author  of  "Nan, ""Rolf  House." 
"Jo's  Opportunity."  and  I  hope  "  False  Witness" 
will  be  nice  ;  and  I  also  like  the  author  of  "  Toby 
Tyler,"  "  Jlr  Stilbbs's  Brother."  rtr.  1  am  now 
reading  "Silent  Pete,  or  the  stowaways."  I  d» 
not  live  in  Brooklyn  ;  I  am  only  here  on  a  visit 
to  my  sister.  I  live  in  C'amden.  New  Jersey.  I 
have  a  little  brother  ten  years  younger  than  my- 
self. We  have  no  mother ;  she  died  two  years 
ago  last  April.  We  live  with  papa  and  my  sister. 
I  am  fourteen  years  old.  I  hope  I  am  not  too  old 
to  have  my  letter  printed.  LAVINIA  B.  L. 


YUM.-,  i:*,  Nvw  YORK. 

I  live  in  Philadelphia,  and  am  spending  a  few 
weeks  of  my  vacation  at  Yonkers.  I  was  at  At- 
lantic City  three  weeks  before  I  came  to  Yonkers. 
One  day  I  wanted  something  to  read,  and  I  went 
to  the  store  and  bought  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
I  have  taken  two  numbers,  and  I  am  so  much 
pleased  with  it  that  my  father  is  going  to  sub- 
scribe for  it.  WALTER  M.  L. 


DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  live  in  the  country,  sev- 
en miles  from  the  village,  and  I  thought  1  would 
write  and  tell  you  how  I  like  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE.  My  auntie  gave  me  this  delightful  book 
for  a  year,  and  I  like  it  very  much.  I  go  to  school, 
and  study  reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic, 
geography,  music,  and  language.  I  have  a  little 
brother  Kay.  and  no  sister  at  all.  For  pets  I  have 
a  canary  and  a  little  kitten  named  Floss.  She 
is  brown,  with  white  stripes.  I  will  close  with 
love  from  your  little  friend,  MABEL  S. 


ELBKRTON,  GEORGIA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  thought  I  would  write 
you  a  few  lines— and  a  few  lines  it  shall  be — about 
my  poetry,  if  poetry  it  be.  A  good  while  ago  I 
wrote  part  of  this  poetry,  and  I  thought  it  was 
(inishi-d.  but  1  happened  to  come  across  it  again, 
and  I  thought  I  would  fix  it  up  and  send  it  to 
you  ;  so  I  corrected  the  mistakes,  and  put  a  head 
to  it,  and  am  now  going  to  send  it  to  you.  No- 
body showed  me  anything,  and  I  let  mamma  see 
it.  and  she  said  it  did  very  well  for  my  first  time, 
and  my  being  only  nine  years  old.  P.  II.  L. 

Here  it  is,  and  I  think  it  very  good  myself : 
IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

The  sun  is  rising  above  our  head ; 

The  wind  is  as  still  as  if  it  were  dead; 

The  cocks  are  crowing  for  us  to  get  out  of  bed. 

Oh  !  she  is  so  very  lazy. 
That  girl  they  call  Daisy, 
And  f/ie  says  the  air  is  hazy. 

The  maids  are  up  and  doing, 

And  have  sent  to  town  to  get  some  bluing, 

While  they  hear  the  breakfast  stewing. 

The  cooks  a  big  dinner  are  getting, 
While  the  boys  the  hens  are  setting. 
But  save  one  for  their  petting. 


DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  am  a  little  girl  almost 
ten  years  old.  I  have  never  written  to  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  before.  I  have  one  sister,  her 
name  is  Belle,  and  I  have  four  brothers,  and 
their  names  are  Willie,  Eddie,  Frank,  and  Walter. 
We  have  no  pets  now.  Once  we  had  a  little  black 
dog.  but  he  tramped  down  the  garden  so  running 
after  birds  that  we  had  to  uivu  him  away.  We 
have  one  nice  black  cow.  but  no  horses.  The 
cow's  name  is  Beauty.  We  have  a  large  five- 
acre  lot  for  us  to  run  and  play  in,  and  we  have 
good  times.  I  go  to  schoid  and  study  geogra- 
phy, arithmetic,  spelling  and  reading,  physiology, 
writing,  and  drawing.  I  wonder  if  any  of  the 
readers  of  HAKI-KK'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  ever  enjoyed 
toboggan  ing  in  July  ;  we  do.  Above  our  lot  there 
is  a  very  steep  hill  covered  with  long,  hard,  dry 
grass,  and  we  five  children  get  barrel-staves  and 
ride  downhill,  and  it  is  lots  of  fun.  We  go  as 
swiftly  as  though  it  were  on  snow,  and  are  not 
bothered  with  cloaks  or  mittens.  MARI-  R.  F. 


PAS  AKCHO. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— This  is  the  first  year  I 
have  subscribed  for  the  paper,  and  I  am  very 
much  pleased  with  it  indeed.  I  live  forty  miles 
from  Corpus  Christ!,  which  is  a  very  nice  little 
city.  I  go  riding  every  day  on  my  horse  named 
Derby,  which  is  my  race-horse. 

JOHN  McLANE  H. 


and  while  here  makes  it  quite  lively.  I  should  de- 
light in  telling  you  all  that  happens  here,  but  for 
fear  of  my  letter's  length  I  will  not  dwell  on  the 
subject  any  longer.  I  hope  that  more  very  in- 
teresting letters  from  Hawaii  will  come  soon,  fur 
I  do  love  to  read  them,  and  almost  wish  I  were 
with  those  who  write  them,  that  I  might  enjoy 
seeing  the  strange  customs  of  the  people  there 
also.  One  thing,  above  all,  that  I  should  most 
enjoy  is  to  correspond  with  some  girl  of  my  aire 
(fourteen)  from  any  part  of  Europe.  iia\\:iii. 
West  Indies,  or  any  part  of  the  United  States  lar 
from  me.  My  principal  reason  for  wishing  it 
would  be  that  I  loved  to  hear  of  the  grain!  siuhls 
in  the  places  which  I  have  not  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  visit ;  therefore  if  any  girl  would  like  to 
hear  of  some  fine  place  in  California,  I  w'iil  iva<l- 
ily  inform  her.  if  it  is  in  my  power,  with  the  de- 
sired information,  in  exchange  for  theirs;  we 
would  then  exchange  pressed  flowers  of  ray  coun- 
try for  those  of  hers,  and  so  make  it  quite  inter- 
esting. Would  not  some  little  girl  love  to  hear 
of  the  Golden  State?  Helene  Greesvahl's  "New 
Casabianca"  was  very  nieely  written,  and  I  could 
assure  her  that  it  was  read,  reread,  and-en  joyed  by 
me,  and  should  delight  in  having  her  as  one  of  my 
correspondents.  I  love  painting,  and  although  I 
have  never  taken  lessons,  I  am  able  to  do  quite 
well  with  the  help  of  my  outfit  tor  oil-painting. 
SOPUIA  PRICE,  831  Eighth  Street. 


I  thought  I  would  write  to  you,  because  I  never 
wrote  to  any  paper  before.  I  have  taken  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  three  years,  and  this  is  the 
fourth  year,  and  papa,  mamma,  and  I  like  it  very 
much  indeed.  I  live  in  Northfield.  Vermont.  I 
have  a  pleasant  home,  I  think.  I  have  no  bro- 
thers or  sisters,  and  I  am  lonesome  sometimes. 
I  have  no  pets  either.  I  have  four  dolls  and  two 
croquet  sets — one  for  out-doors  and  one  for  in- 
doors. I  like  to  play  croquet  very  much.  I  have 
a  flower-bed,  and  mamma  and  I  have  some  flow- 
ers, and  we  have  rose-bushes.  MART  C.  O. 


PUZZT.KS  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 
A  GEOGRAPHICAL  ROMANCE. 

Once  upon  a  time  my  cousins  ta  river  in  Scot- 
land and  a  river  in  Ireland)  and  I  went  on  an  ex- 
cursion. A  river  in  Scotland's  mother.  Mrs.  (riv- 
er in  Scotland),  also  accompanied  us  as  chaperon. 
On  our  way  we  found  a  (branch  of  the  Yellow- 
stone River),  and  filled  it  with  a  (branch  of  the 
same  river)  on  a  (city  in  Arkansas).  We  bought 
some  (mountains  in  southern  California),  and 
also  some  (lake  in  western  Nevada).  At  last,  af- 
ter encountering  (a  river  of  IdahoT1,  we  reached 
our  destination.  After  eating  our  (mountains  in 
northern  New  Mexico),  we  started  for  home.  On 
our  way  we  met  (a  fort  on  the  Missouri,  in  Da- 
kota), a'fter  which  we  stopped  and  took  in  Cousin 
(a  city  on  the  northern  shore  of  Great  Salt  Lake), 
who  could  speak  (peaks  in  southern  Colorado) 
fluently.  In  about  half  an  hour  we  arrived  safe- 
ly at  home.  GWENDOLINE  O'BRIEN. 
MINNIE  E.  WAIT. 


No.  2. 

A   SPELLING   LESSON. 

1.  I  am  a  wise  old  woman,  and  I  am  a  part  of 
speech— which  way  do  you  spell  me:-  a.  I  am  a 
word  describing  the  climate — leave  out  a  letter, 
and  I  am  an  old  sheep.  .3-  I  am  a  ceremony  ;  I 
am  a  proper  course  of  action ;  I  describe  an  im- 
portant act  of  skill — how  do  you  spell  me  in  each 
case?  4.  I  call  the  children  to  school— add  one 
letter,  and  I  am  a  charming  girl;  drop  one,  and 
1  am  a  heathen  divinity. 


ANSWERS  TO  PC7.Zl.KS  IN  No.  360. 


No.  1.— 


SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA. 

I  live  in  Sacramento,  the  State  capital,  of  which 
no  doubt  you  have  often  heard.  Every  fouryears 
the  Legislature  meets  in  our  city  at  the  Capitol, 


LAND 
AREA 
'.  i:  A  R 
DARE 

Y  ietpria. 
T  ndia. 
C  onstantine. 
T  amerlane. 

0  rinoco. 
Rome. 

1  rish  point. 
A  rnazons. 

No.  3.— White  Mountains  (me.  Tim.  noun,  hat, 
•    Ina,  West).    Tennyson  (toy,  not,  son, 

net,  no). 
No.  4. — Emerson. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Alice  Lee.  Margie  Payson.  John  Todd.  Fritz, 
Tom  Mason,  Harry  Ferguson.  Margaret  Seihert, 
Alice  Hill,  Frances  Riker.  Helen  Keyes,  Puss 
and  Kate,  Field-flower,  Gertrude  Tillotsou,  and 
E.  C.  B.  

[For  EXCHANGES,  tee  3d  and  M  pages  of  cover.} 
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JOCKO,   IN    HIS    THIRST    FOIt    MISCHIEF,    SKUYES    THE    rooK    A    GOOD    TUKN 


MUHTEXING  A  GIANT. 

TIIK  lion  is  called  the  king  of  beasts, 
nutbiug  of  the  sort;  for  the 
ter,  and  the  elephant  lords 
it  over  Loth  of  them.     Indeed,  when  it  is 
i  ter  of  downright  strength  and  fight- 
in.;,  the  elephant  has  no  equal,  and  though 
lie  does  not  look  it,  he  is  also  one  of  the 
swiftest  of  runners. 


With  great  intelligence,  courage, 
and  strength,  the  elephant,  one  mighr 
suppose,  would  not  be  easily  scared. 
and  yet  it  needs  a  very  trifling  thing 
to  put  him  almost  out  of  his  wits  with 
fright. 

Fire  is  one  of  the  tilings  an  ele- 
phant is  afraid  of.  and  he  will  always 
avoid  it  if  he  can.  Shrill  cries  he 
does  not  like,  and  will  usually  turn 
back  from.  The  negroes  of  Africa 
know  these  two  facts,  and  make  use 
of  them  to  frighten  off  the  herds  of 
elephants  which  sometimes  rush  upon 
their  villages  in  the  night. 

But  the  one  way  to  thoroughly 
scare  an  elephant  is  to  show  him  a 
little  mouse.  Not  very  lung  ago  an 
elephant  came  near  destroying  a 
whole  museum  and  menagerie,  all  be- 
cause of  a  little  mouse.  It  seems 
that  a  tiny  white  mouse  in  the  mu- 
seum saw  a  chance  to  escape  from  its 
cage,  and  of  course  took  advantage 
of  it  and  ran  out.  Just  then  somebody 
discovered  (he  little  white  creature  oil 
tin-  tloor.  and  tried  to  catch  it.  Master 
Mouse,  however,  was  in  no  mood  to  give 
up  his  liberty  yet,  and  consequently,  in 
mouse  fashion,  looked  about  for  a  con- 
venient hole  to  disappear  through.  One 
of  the  holes  in  the  elephant's  trunk. 
which  was  dragging  on  the  floor,  seemed 
made  exactly  for  the  purpose,  and  into  it 


darted  the  frightened  mouse.  My  ! 
in  a  barrel  of  powder  could  hardly  cause 
more  commotion.  The  elephant  became 
wild  in  a  second,  and,  with  a  terrific  shriek, 
rose  on  his  hind-legs,  waving  his  trunk 
frantically  in  the  air.  He  tugged  at  his 
chains  till  they  nearly  snapped  ;  he  flung 
himself  about  ill  a  perfect  agony  of  fear 
and  madness,  and  all  the  time  his  strange 
cries  rang  through  the  building. 

The  alarm  was  taken  up  by  all  the  other 
animals,  and  a  perfect.  Babel  of  appalling 
roars,  howls,  yells,  and  screams  filled  the 
menagerie.  The  keepers  hardly  knew 
which  way  to  turn.  They  did  not  even 
know  what  the  cause  of  the  trouble  was; 
but  they  did  know  that  if  the  elephant 
j  were  not  quieted  he  would  soon  burst  his 
chains  and  probably  "break  through  the 
walls  of  the  building.  A  brave  dog  be- 
longing there  tried  to  do  his  duty,  and 
sprang  at  the  elephant,  but  the  monster 
paid  no  heed  to  his  puny  remonstrance, 
and  it  began  to  look  as  if  a  bullet  would 
have  to  be  sent  into  the  mad  creature's 
brain,  when  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
keepers  the.  liitle  mouse,  tired  of  the  un- 
comfortable quarters,  dropped  out  of  the 
trunk  and  ran  away.  After  that,  peace 
was  restored. 

Elephant  trainers  think  the  fear  is  the 
result  of  a  dread  lest  the  very  small  crea- 
ture should  run  into  the  trunk,  just  as  the 
white  mouse  did. 
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LITTLE  BLUEJACKET. 

BY    MARGARET    E.   SANGSTER. 

Till;  olil  sweet  music  hither  blown 
On  winds  thai  sweep  the  open 
lt>  beckoning  breath,  its  haunting  tone, 

Its  silver  call,  hath  summoned  thee. 
Its  "Follow!  follow!"  fills  mine  ear; 
It  wooes  thce  with  persuasive  art, 
And  none  who  once  its  pleading  hear 
Thenceforth  in  peace  possess  their  heart. 

V  i   mine  to  tbrill  at  eve  and  morn 

To  that  low  murmur  borne  from  far, 
For  me  no  Triton  "winds  his  horn" 

I'.ewmd  the  tossing  harbor  bar. 
1   lid'ter  love  the  bending  grass 

Thau  all  the  rolling  emerald  sea, 
That,  \\.Mviug  with  its  mystic  pass, 

\\Miild  draw  my  sailor  lad  from  me. 

Still,  sturdy  little  mariner, 

'Tncrc  i'll  to  hold  thee  from  the  life 
\\  hidi  hath  such  charm  the  pulse  to  stir, 

Such  fearless  freedom,  gallant  strife. 
The1  nurse  of  hardy  souls  and  brave, 

of  child  like  heroes,  leal  and  true. 
Old  ocean  chants  in  every  wave 

The  paeans  of  her  Jackets  Blue. 

Our  ilniiiirht  lhal  swiftly  backward  wings 

Recalls  the  ships  of  fair  Phenice, 
or.  caught  in  Homer's  measure,  springs 

To  seek  the  longed  for  golden  fleece. 
Tin-  rare  Genoan's  daring  piou 

Cleaves  once  again  the  trackless  sea, 
To  rind  the  mythic  world  which  now 

Is  home,  sweet  home,  to  thee  and  me. 

Then  speed  thee.  Little  Jacket  Blue; 

Thy  bark  shall  touch  at  isles  of  balm; 
The  tempest's  wrath  shall  test  thy  crew, 

Sore  wearied  with  the  tropic's  calm. 
In  languid  heat  or  sullen  cold, 

In  darkest  night  or  stormiest  day, 
Keep  yet  a  courage  high  and  bold, 

And  bear  thee  nobly  ou  thy  way. 

Look  alway  to  thy  polar  star; 

For  He  who  rules  the  rolling  spheres, 
Whose  own  the  circling  planets  are, 

Great  Sovereign  of  unmeasured  years, 
Will  shield  thee' with  His  hand  of  might. 

Ten  thousand  thousands  praise  Him  true. 
Who  keeps  forever  in  His  sight, 

Thus  safe,  my  Little  Jacket  Blue. 


A 


FLOWERS  IN  THE  WINDOW. 

BY  (JEORGE  R.  KNAPP. 

S  the  pleasant  days  of  summer  pass  away,  our  young 
folks  will  sadly  miss  the  beautiful  flowers  which 
have  helped  to  make  life  more  enjoyable  through  the 
long  days.  But  if  we  are  willing  to  devote  a  little  time 
to  i  lie  work,  our  windows  may  be  easily  transformed  into 
1  1  if  ul  gardens,  where  we  may  have  an  abundance  of 
bloom  and  fragrance  throughout  the  winter. 

I  will  endeavor  to  show  the  readers  of  HARPER'S 
SToi  xa  PEOPLE  how  they  may  enjoy  these  beautiful  flow- 
ers  liy  observing  closely  the  simple  directions  here  given 
in  the  selection  of  varieties  and  in  culture.  It  is  not  iie- 
to  have  rare  and  costly  exotics  to  make  a  good  dis- 
play. The  writer  derived  vastly  more  pleasure  from  caring 
i'i  n-  the  few  geraniums,  fuchsias,  and  roses  —  less  than  a  doz- 
en plants  in  all  —  which  was  his  first  attempt  in  window 
gardening,  than  in  after-years  when  it  was  his  privilege 
to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  some  of  the  finest  private  and 
public  conservatories  in  the  country. 

In  the  selection  nl'a  window  one  facing  to  the  south,  or 
a  double  window  facing  in  the  east  .-mil  south,  is  the  must 
desirable.  I,  -t  us  say,  here,  however,  that,  contrary  to  the 
general  opinion,  potters  <-mi  '«  successfully  grown  in  <i 
northern  window,  if  due  attention  is  paid  to  the  selection 
of  varieties. 


Let  us  look  first  at  the  single  window  facing  the  south. 
To  this  window  a  plain  pine  board  may  be  fastened,  ex- 
tending to  the  extreme  edge  of  the  window-ledge  at  either 
side,  about  six  inches  wide  at  the  ends,  and  double  that 
width  in  the  centre.  It  can  be  easily  fastened  by  two 
screws  at  each  end,  and  made  stronger  by  a  light  iron 
bracket,  or  even  two,  underneath.  It.  is  best  to  have  a  light 
piece  of  wood  fastened  to  the  edge  as  a  sort  of  railing,  to 
keep  the  falling  leaves  and  dirt  upon  the  shelf.  On  either 
side  of  the  window  we  may  fasten  one  or  two  swinging 
brackets,  into  which  set  trailing  or  drooping-leaved  plants. 
On  the  shelf,  which  will  hold  ten  or  a  dozen  plants,  we 
would  place  a  few  geraniums— General  Grant,  single; 
Henry  Cannell,  double  (both  beautiful  scarlet) ;  May 
Queen  and  Madame  Thibeaut.  single  and  double  pink;  and 
snow-flake,  white;  a  heliotrope;  one  or  two  fuchsias— a 
most  beautiful  and  graceful  plant,  easy  of  culture.  To 
these  we  would  add  a  few  pots  of  mignonette,  sweet-alys- 
sum,  candy-tuft,  and  carnations.  In  the  brackets  de- 
scribed nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  oxalis— a  pret- 
ty drooping  plant,  whose  graceful  tendrils  and  lively 
blossoms  add  vastly  to  the  beauty  of  a  window. 

We  will  now  consider  for  a  moment  the  necessary 
points  to  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  if  we  would  be  suc- 
cessful in  the  window  culture  of  flowers.  First  of  all, 
we  must  ever  remember  that  our  plants  have  life,  and 
must  be  cared  for  and  fed  just  as  faithfully  as  we  would 
care  for  a  pet  bird,  dog,  or  cat.  The  young  cultivator  may 
be  ignorant,  and  as  a  result  lose  some  plants;  but  if  the 
necessary  care  is  given,  a  knowledge  of  what  the  plants 
require  is  soon  gained,  and  the  greatest  difficulty  over- 
come; and  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seetn,  plants  are  often- 
times killed  by  too  much  care.  By  this  I  mean  too  much 
air,  water,  or  heat,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  four  essential  things  to  be  observed  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  plants  in-doors  are  ventilation,  cleanliness,  heat, 
and    water;  if  the  grower  will  properly  attend   to  these 
things,  success  is  almost  assured.      In  giving  the  plants 
ventilation,  it  should  always  be  done  from  the  top  of  the 
window;  sudden  draughts  of  cold  air  are  injurious,  and 
often  fatal.     It  is  just  as  important  and  necessary,  if  we 
desire  healthy  plants,  to  keep  them  clean  as  it  is  our  bodies. 
A  sponge  filled  with  water  about  the  same  temperature  as 
the  room  will  be  found  of  great  advantage  in  washing  the 
leaves  of  the  plants  occasionally;  in  addition  to  this,  and 
the  regular  sprinkling  afterward  described,  an  occasional 
sprinkling  of  the  foliage  with  a  syringe  or  small  brush 
filled  with  moderately  warm  water  will  be  found  beneficial. 
I   have  always  found  that   the  temperature   in   which 
plants  succeed  best  can  be  correctly  gauged  by  my  own 
comfort.     For  example,  if  I  am  comfortable— neither  too 
warm  nor  too  cold— in  a  room  where  the  temperature  is 
70°  to  75°  during  the  day,  and  45 :  to  50°  during  the  night, 
such  a  heat  will  exact  ly  suit  my  plants.      If  cultivators  of 
flowers  would  consider  that  in  many  ways  their  pets  resem-  • 
ble  themselves,  many  disappointments  might  be  avoided. 
No  established  rule  can  be  given  for  watering  plants; 
water  them  whenever  they  need  it,  and  not  oftener ;  plants 
are  as  frequently  lost  by  the  use  of  too  much  water  as  the 
lack  of  it:  the  soil  on  the  top  of  the  pot  will  show  when 
the  plant  requires  water,  which  when  given  must  be  done 
thoroughly.      Do  not  use  cold  water;  add  enough  warm 
to  take  off  the  chill,  and  use  a  small  sprinkler,  putting  ou 
sufficient  water  to  go  through  the  soil  from  the  top  of  t  lie 
pot  to  the  saucer.      As  the  sun  gets  warmer,  more  water 
will  he  required. 

A  soil  composed  of  rich  loam  and  sand  is  the  best  that  can 
he  obtained  for  general  use;  it  should  be  well  enn<-iied 
with  line  manure  and  thoroughly  mixed — about  two  parts 
of  loam  to  one  part  each  of  manure  and  sand.  Pulverize 
it  u  el  I.  and  remove  all  stones  and  large  lumps  of  earth.  It 
is  well  to  keep  for  use  a  small  box  of  earth  prepared  as 
directed,  aud  renew  the  top  soil  in  the  pot  occasionally. 
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If  plants  are  kept  in  a  healthy  state,  we  have  but  little 

i,fear  from  insects.  The  most  annoying  ones  are  the 
spider,  green  fly,  and  scale.  I  have  found  the  gen- 
,  treatment  as  follows  very  effectual  in  destroying  the 
named.  The  use  of  tobacco- water  for  destroying 
green  fly  is  very  effectual,  and  much  more  pleasant 
than  the  old  method  of  tobacco  smoke.  Fill  a  pail  with 
tobacco  stems,  pour  over  them  all  the  water  the  pail  will 
hold,  and  let  it  stand  about  twenty-four  hours.  In  using, 
put  a  half-pint  of  the  tobacco-water  to  a  pail  of  clean 
lukewarm  water.  Take  the  plant  which  is  diseased,  turn 
downward,  place  the  left  hand  over  the  top  of  the  pot, 
and  plunge  the  foliage  in  the  liquid  once  or  twice,  after- 
ward rinsing  it  in  clean  warm  water. 

The  leaves  and  stems  of  the  plants  affected  with  the 
scale  should  be  frequently  washed  with  kerosene  or  sweet 
oil.  The  use  of  the  oil,  and  an  occasional  plunging  of  the 
plant  into  the  prepared  tobacco-water  as  directed,  will  de- 
stroy the  red  spider. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  bow  or  bay  window,  which 
will  allow  us  to  greatly  increase  the  number  of  our  plants, 
and  also  favor  us  with  room  for  better  arrangement.  I 
would  not  advise,  simply  because  he  has  the  room,  that 
the  young  cultivator  branch  out  into  the  culture  of  plants 
which  require  any  more  care  or  knowledge  than  do 
those  already  named  for  the  single  window.  Especially 
do  not  make  this  mistake  the  first  year  of  your  work; 
simply  increase  the  number  of  geraniums,  fuchsias,  and 
the  other  plants  named,  and  the  result  will  be  much  more 
satisfactory  than  if  you  should  attempt  to  meddle  with 
orchids  and  other  rare  plants. 

The  beauty  of  the  window  garden  depends  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  arrangement  of  the  plants.  The  varieties 
named,  and  all  soft-wooded  plants,  should  be  placed  near- 
est the  light,  and  the  hard-wooded  or  smooth-leaved  plants 
in  the  background.  Plants  naturally  grow  toward  the 
light,  and  on  this  account  we  must  frequently  turn  the 
plants  around,  so  that  every  side  may  have  its  share  of  the 
light.  This  will  prevent  that  leaning  appearance  seen  in 
so  many  plants. 

If  a  larger  number  of  varieties  is  desired  for  the  ba\ 
window,  I  would  advise  for  climbing  vines  ivy,  Madeira 
vine,  smilax,  and  the  beautiful  rose  Marshal  Niel,  yel- 
low. For  standard  or  dwarf  growers  among  roses  I 
would  select  Agrippina;  beautiful  and  fragrant  crimson; 
Bon  Sileue,  carmine;  La  Marque,  white  tinged  with  lem- 
on-color as  it  expands;  Abutilioii  (flowering  maple)  is  a 
most  desirable  plant  for  window  culture;  begonia,  flower- 
ing (not  Rex  or  tuberous-rooted),  is  one  of  the  most  desir- 
able plants  for  the  window,  easy  of  culture,  and  a  free 
bloomer.  For  the  hanging  basket  or  bracket  we  might 
add  the  beautiful  London -pride.  For  a  larger  display 
the  cultivator  may  select  from  the  following  varieties,  all 
of  which  are  very  beautiful,  and  do  not  require  any  special 
culture:  hibiscus,  chrysanthemum,  stevias,  and  primrose. 

For  the  window  having  a  northern  exposure  the  best 
success  is  had  with  pelargoniums  or  Lady  Washington 
geraniums.  The  flowers  are  large  and  very  beautiful, 
with  deep  blotches  on  the  upper  petals  and  bright  spots 
on  the  lower.  The  best  varieties  are  Favorite,  pink  with 
dark  blotch,  L'Aveiiir,  striped  white  and  crimson,  and 
Beauty  of  Axton,  rich  maroon  color. 

In  placing  the  soil  in  the  pots,  a  few  broken  pieces  of 
pots,  shells,  or  stones  should  be  placed  in  the  bottom  of 
each  pot  for  drainage.  Be  careful  on  this  point,  and  also 
use  the  proportion  of  sand  in  the  soil  as  directed;  if  loam 
or  leaf  mould  alone  is  used,  the  soil  will  become  sour,  the 
roots  rot,  and  the  plants  die. 

We  trust  that  every  one  who  reads  these  lines  will  try 
a  window  garden  this  winter.  No  work  of  art  can  adorn 
a  home  like  beautiful  flowers,  and  young  and  old  alike 
will  feel  an  increasing  pleasure  in  taking  care  of  the  plants, 
as  thev  become  more  familiar  with  their  new  beauties. 


A  DEAD  LETTER. 

BY  MAKGARET  EMMA  DITTO. 

B  MURDERED  A.  He  did  it  very  easily,  by  just 
wrenching  out  the  cross-bar  that  has  kept  A  from  be- 
ing knock-kneed  since  the  Christian  era,  and  hitting  him 
on  the  head  with  it.  A  was  killed  as  dead  as  a  door-nail; 
he  dropped  dead  everywhere  at  once.  There  was  a  terri- 
ble time  in  Alphabet-town.  The  twenty-three  chief  citi- 
zens who  had  not  been  murdered  flew  about  in  a  wild 
way.  H  was  the  worst  of  them  all.  She  puffed  and  gasp- 
ed and  went  into  spasms,  trying  to  speak  her  own  name 
and  say  that  she  was  A's  widow.  The  chief  citizens  ral- 
lied around  the  dead  body. 

"I  reckon  he  is  only  stunned,"  said  one. 

''Nothing  but  the  wind  knocked  out  of  him,"  said  an- 
other. 

"Not  much  but  wind  to  him — two-thirds  puff,"  said  a 
third. 

"Get  the  bellows!"  "Blow  him  up!"  "Toss him  over!" 
"Roll  him  on  two  logs!"  "Keep  hi  in  going!''  "Don't  let 
him  die  for  wind!"  "There's  plenty  of  it!"  "He  feels 
cold!"  "Fire  him  up!"  "Get  hot  bricks!"  "Put  some- 
thing to  his  feet!"  "Hold  on  to  him!" 

These  activities  were  proposed  by  the  Wide-Awakes, 
who  crowded  together  on  one  side  of  the  body,  and  fired 
themselves  off  like  a  Galling  gun  of  advice. 

The  Half-Asleeps  stood  on  the  other  side  and  iired 
back. 

"No.  no!"  "Keep  the  wind  off  of  him  !"  "Put  him 
down!"  "  Keep  him  perfectly  still !"  "Let  him  be!"  "No 
violence!"  "  He  is  fixed  out  for  quiet  comfort!"  "  lie's 
got  the  right  to  die!"  "If  it  suits  him,  it  ought  to  suit 
us!"  "Don't  meddle  with  Providence!"  "Let  him  be!" 

Nobody  was  hit. 

"We  might  call  his  name,"  said  the  Professor,  who 
belonged  to  no  party,  and  stood  on  the  fence  while  he  ex- 
plained the  Roman  custom  of  calling  the  name  of  the 
dead  at  funerals.  The  chief  citizens  joined  hands  about 
the  corpse,  other  people  crowded  up  and  looked  over  their 
shoulders.  The  Professor  gave  the  word. 

"One!  two!  three!" 

Alphabet-town  and  the  rest  opened  its  mouth  and  ut- 
tered a  deal  of  queer  breath,  but  all  of  them  together 
could  not  say  A.  They  did  not  know  why.  So  they 
tried  it  again,  and  harder.  This  time  there  was  no  sound 
but  the  snapping  of  vocal  chords  and  the  bursting  of  wind- 
pipes. They  tried  it  a  third  time,  the  Professor  giving 
the  word  as  before. 

"  One!  two!  three!" 

And  now  the  silence  that  followed  was  so  solid  and 
tremendous,  so  unearthly,  that  it  flew  off  from  the  world 
in  a  tangent  and  went  bang-  up  against  the  sky.  It  burst 
like  a  rocket,  and  chunks  of  silence  came  falling  heavily 
down  on  everybody. 

The  Orator,  not  being  hit  hard,  was  the  first  to  speak. 
He  mounted  a  pair  of  skids  that  had  been  brought  to  lay 
the  body  over,  and  made  an  address;  that  is,  he  tried  to. 
But  the  dead  A's  were  as  mute  as  deaf-and-dumb  preach- 
ing, and  the  consonants— those  hard-fisted  citizens  of 
Alphabet-town— rattled  and  rustled  against  one  another 
like  a  crumpled  programme  at  a  symphony  concert. 

"Fellow-citizens,"  he  began;  this  sounded  all  rig-lit. 
He  went  011 : 

"This  is  '11  'wfully  s'd  occ'sion."  He  had  meant  to  say 
"An  awfully  sad  occasion."  but  it  sounded  like  "nwfully 
sdotion."  If  the  words  had  been  toads  in  his  mouth  they 
could  not  have  startled  him  more.  He  cleared  his  throat; 
he  wiped  his  clammy  lips  with  his  handkerchief,  and  look- 
ed to  see  if  there  was  anything  on  it.  The  people,  who  had 
not  understood  a  word,  called  "Louder!"  "Louder!" 

The  Orator  went  at  it  again,  and  this  time  he  worked  his 
pronunciation  pumps  till  they  squeaked  in  his  windpipe. 
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I1  <•! low-citizens,  I  m'y  s'y  'g'u  it  is  '  p'infully — ii'y, 
'n  Vfully  s'd  occ'sion."     He  meant  to  say,  "I  may  say 
ti    ii   is  a  painfully— nay,  an  awfully  sad  occasion"; 
but  the  consonants  crushed  cruelly  together  like  the  ser- 
ried spears  of  sixty  successful  thistle-sifters. 

"  1  mysygin  itspinfully — nynwfully  sdotion." 

The  people  yelled  and  hooted;  the  Orator  turned  pale; 
great  l>i>ads  of  sweat  stood  on  his  face.  Well  he  knew 
tli.it  if  he  could  not  talk,  nobody  could — no,  nor  ever 
could.  If  he  gave  it  up,  "  English  as  she  is  spoke"  would 
"lit  into  everlasting  silence.  He  stood  at  the  portal 
of  Knglish  speech,  like  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae.  He 
lifted  his  ghastly  face  heavenward ;  he  threw  up  his  fran- 
tic arms  entreating  help;  he  clutched  at  a  quotation.  Oh, 
shade  of  Robert  Burns,  stand  off! 

"Ye  '  urn's  '  m'n  for  '  th't.     Wh't  ni'u  h's  done  m'n 
m'y  <lo." 

•'Vinnsy  yum,  frtht,"  mocked  a  shrill-voiced  boy  in 
the  crowd. 

"  .Mum  sdn-munkndo !"  jeered  another.  But  the  Ora- 
tor went  valiantly  on: 

"  NVh'i  m'n  c'n  t'lk— I  s'y  'g'in,  wh't  m'u  c'n  t'lk  with- 
out 's — ' 

These  words  were  spluttered  out  as  if  the  Orator  were  a 
bottle,  and  India-rubber  bubbles  were  being  shaken  out  of 
him.  At  the  last  effort  he  fell  in  convulsions,  foaming 
at  the  mouth. 

Alphabet-town  now  began  to  see  what  a  sad  case  they 
were  iii.  They  could  not  get  out  a  warrant  to  arrest  B; 
could  not  advise  his  widow,  nor  administer  the  es- 
t'/te.  nor  draw  up  resolutions.  They  had  no  law  or  law- 
yers;  no  trial  by  jury,  no  Magna  Charta,  no  habeas 
corpus. 

That  is,  nobody  had  any  habeas  corpus  but  A.    He  had 
one  apiece  all  around— but  he  had  nothing  else  but 
that,  and  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.    All  Alpha- 
bet town  could  not  make  a  grave;  they  could  not  get  up  a 
vf/ult;  they  could  not  even  cremate  the  body. 
Bury  it,  then, "said  a  solemn  old  citizen. 

"Burying   is   not  good   form;  it   is  quite   gone  out," 
said  a  Woman  of  Style.      "You  ought,  to  respect  the  poor 
fellow's  feelings;  he  used  to  be  stylish  to  the  top  of  his 
- 


Undoubtedly  burying  went  out  with  the  Nglo-sxons." 
said    the   Professor.      lie    had    meant   Anglo-Saxons;   lie 
ed  at  the  queer  word,  and  u  iped  a  tear  for  the  miss- 
ing vowel,  for  he  had  his  feelings. 

Burying  is  now  entirely  gone  under,"  he  went  on. 

[t  is  but  low  business.     No submits  to  it  of  In 

re.      It  is,  however,  our  one  resource  with  our   poor 
friend.     It  is  the  best  opening  for  him."     He  sighi 

•ent on:     'Now  post-mortems  or  coroners'  inquests   we 

could  get  up;  there  is  nothing  in  the  spelling  to  hinder." 

'I don't  see  the  good   in   them,"  said  the  Woman  of 

"It  Would  be  mere  eompli n|." 

So  the  matter  was  dropped.     Poor  A.  lying  there  so 


still1  and  .stark,  seemed  no  longer  amenable  to  earthly 
1 101  ii  irs.  They  buried  him  in  a  coffin,  for  all  Alphabet-town 
could  not  get  up  a  burial  case  or  a  casket.  They  could 
not  ask  the  old  parson  to  preach,  but  had  to  request  the 
new  minister  to  perform  the  service;  and  with  all  his 
theology,  he  had  a  hard  time  dodging  the  words  that  had 
a's  in  them,  and  the  speech  rattled  in  his  throat  so  that 
his  voice  was  raspy  forever  afterward.  He  had  to  use 
-.oiin 'body's  troches,  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  troches 
man  without  any  a's  in  it,  and  got  his  troches  cheaper 
after  that. 

This  was  only  the  beginning  of  troubles.  Half  the 
words  in  Alphabet-town  fell  to  pieces,  and  had  to  be  thrown 
out  into  the  backyard,  because  the  a's  were  dead,  and  the 
other  half  had  to  do  more  work  than  they  were  used  to. 

You  could  not  have  read  the  daily  paper  the  next  day 
after  the  murder.  The  editor  himself  did  not  pretend  to 
read  it;  he  said  it  was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  print  it. 

The  school-books  were  too  queer  for  anything.  The 
School  Board  had  a  meeting,  and  voted  to  give  up  learn- 
ing to  read;  they  put  the  teachers  on  half-pay,  and  had 
the  children  spend  all  their  time  counting.  Some  of  the 
boys  and  girls  liked  this  because  it  was  easy ;  but  the 
teachers  knew  that  the  end  of  the  world  had  come. 

They  had  to  call  the  place  Lphbet-town,  and  the  post- 
masters all  around  the  world  got  terribly  mixed  over  it. 
All  the  letters  with  the  dead  a's  in  the  address  were  lost 
along-  the  road.  Some  of  them  had  money  orders  in 
them,  with  pension  money  for  poor  widows. 

At  last  the  citizens  called  an  Assembly  to  organize  a 
new  plan  of  talking.  Every  one  had  a  right  to  speak  at 
this  meeting-,  but  as  soon  as  a  speaker  said  a  word  with  an 
a  in  it  he  had  to  sit  down. 

The  first  class  of  the  Boys'  High-School,  who  were  not 
suspected  of  knowing  how  to  spell,  were  the  umpires. 
They  sat  in  the  gallery,  and  sharpened  their  voices  on 
whetstones,  though  some  of  them  used  files. 

The  Professor  talked  the  longest  and  said  the  least.  He 
had  a  wide  wealth  of  words,  though  what  he  said  with 
them  folks  generally  did  not  know.  There  were  people 
in  Alphabet-town  who  said  he  had  invented  a  sieve  which 
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would  let  all  the  deacl-a  words  go  through  and  keep  the 
rest,  and  that  the  Professor  stirred  these  up  with  a  pinch 
of  salt  and  no  wetting,  gave  it  a  dry  bake,  and  that  was 
his  speech.  There  seemed  no  end  to  it,  except  the  first 
end ;  it  rambled  on  and  on  in  a  wonderful  way,  but  it 
tripped  up  at  last  on  the  word  dear. 

A  short  boy  versed  in  silent  letters,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  writing  notes  to  a  tall  girl  in  the  graduating 
class,  knew  how  to  spell  that  word — especially  when  she 
looked  up  at  him  from  down-stairs. 

Oh,  but  he  blared  it  out  like  a  trumpet;  all  the  gallery 
joined  in.  Up  went  the  pea-shooters.  The  boys  had 
their  pockets  full  of  dead  a's — little  stiff  corpses  harder 
than  stones — which  they  had  picked  up  in  the  streets  and 
backyards.  A  terrible  hail  of  dead  a's  came  pelting  down 
on  the  poor  Professor.  The  boys  had  him  now:  he  had 
been  cruel  to  them — made  books  witli  words  in  them,  you 
know.  Now  they  were  cruel  to  him.  You  would  have 
been  sorry  for  him  if  you  had  seen  him  jumping  wildly 
up  and  down,  throwing  out  his  arms  as  if  he  were  fighting 
wasps.  At  last  he  rushed  from  the  stage  all  cowering  over 
in  a  bunch,  trying  to  get  his  head  between  his  shoulder- 
blades  for  protection.  The  Assembly  laughed  as  well  as 
it  could  without  any  a's.  The  Professor  had  never  been 
half  so  amusing  before. 

Many  of  the   speakers  were  very  angry  at  B.     Some 
proposed  hanging  him.      Of  course  they  went  down  on 
that.      Others  were  for  lynching  him,  and  others  for  life 
imprisonment.    But  the  peo- 
ple who  clamored  for  ven- 
geance could  not  say  much, 
on  account  of  getting  excited 
and  making  mistakes.  Then, 
of   course,  the   pea-shooters 
came  to  the  front. 

"  I  do  not  uphold  B,"  said 
the  Eloquent  Man,  who  had 
prepared  his  speech  with 
great  care.  "But  I  do  most 
solemnly  protest  it  will  do 
no  good  to  execute  B.  This 
would  not  help  us.  We 
should  be  even  worse  off 


with  him  gone.  Let  but  one  more  be 
missing  from  our  number,  then  we  must 
give  up  everything.  The  words  then  left 
would  die  of  overwork.  Our  lusty  dic- 
tion-books would  be  nowhere.  Web- 
ster's superb  monument  of  toil  would 
shrivel.  Yes,  my  friends,  it  would  shrink 
into  thin  decrepitude.  Its  empty  covers 
would  lie  upon  our  shelves  like  the  pre- 
historic birds'  nests  upon  our  trees.  His- 
tory would  be  wiped  out  with  one  fell 
swoop.  Poetry  would  melt  into  silence 
or — poor  convict  in  irons — would  go  hob- 
bling down  the  corridors  of  Time  unwept, 
unhonored,  unsung'.  Philosophy,  the  glo- 
ry of  thought,  would  cr'sh  to  'toms — 

"C-r-r-r-sh  to  Toms!"  echoed  the 
faithful  gallery.  "C-r-r-r-sh  to  Toms! 
c-r-r-r-sh  !  c-r-r-r-sh  !  c-r-r-r-sh  to  Toms !" 
every  boy  made  a  watchman's  rattle  of 
his  throat,  and  brought  his  pea-shooter 
into  range. 

The  Eloquent  Man  beat  a  retreat,  but 
the  boys  beat  liim  worse  than  he  beat  the 
retreat.  Everybody  began  to  see  how 
dangerous  it  was  to  go  on  to  the  stage, 
or  rather  to  get  off  of  it.  Nobody  dared 
to  begin  a  speech,  for  fear  of  getting  stage- 
struck  and  having  to  end  it. 

At  last  one  humble  old  man  took  bis 
life  in  his  hands — what  was  left  of  it — ascended  the  steps, 
and  came  resolutely  to  the  front  of  the  platform. 

"  My  friends,"  he  began,  "  it  is  useless  for  us  poor  help- 
less beings  to  discuss  this  subject  further.  We  find  our- 
selves in  trouble.  We've  got  to  be  helped  out.  Yes, 
we've  got  to  be  helped  out  by  Jupiter.  You  try  him. 
He  could  bring  our  brother  to  life.  He  could,  and  he 
would  too.  You  try  him,  my  friends." 

Here  the  old  man  stopped  abruptly,  and  stepped  down 
from  the  stage.  This  was  the  only  speech  that  died  a 
natural  death.  Perhaps  for  this  reason  it  had  more 
weight  than  any  other,  and  it  determined  the  action  of 
the  meeting.  The  Assembly  decided  to  send  delegates 
to  Jupiter,  with  the  request  that  the  dead  letter  might  be 
restored  to  life,  and  furthermore,  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  this  trouble  in  the  future,  the  delegates  were 
instructed  to  ask  that  all  the  chief  citizens  might  be  made 
immortal. 

D,  M,  and  J  were  appointed  delegates.  The  first  thing 
they  saw  011  reaching  Mount  Olympus  was  the  ghost  of 
poor  A.  He  was  a  little  new  ghost,  very  white  and  shiv- 
ering. He  looked  lonesome,  as  if  he  had  not  got  used  to 
going  around  loose  without  his  body.  He  braced  up  pretty 
straight,  though,  and  walked  toes  out.  Cadmus,  a  shade 
of  long  standing,  had  the  little  fellow  by  the  hand,  and 
was  taking  him  round.  A  did  not  seem  much  interested, 
but  the  moment  he  caught  sight  of  his  old  companions 
from  Alphabet-town  he  called  out  with  a  loud  voice, 
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«•!  aye!1'     Then  lie  sprang  up,  and  clasped  his  arms 
:ir  necks,  and  cried  to  be  taken  home. 

is  not  a  single  fellow  that  knows  me  here,"  he 

„.,!.     "  I  am  the  only  one  of  my  kind.     Speak  to  me." 

1 1, TO  they  all  yelled  together,  each  one  calling  his  own 

name:  they  flew' into  one  another's  arms,  embracing  and 

iii  couples;  they  joined  hands  and  danced  four 

h:mds  around,  and  so  they  whirled  away  to  the  throne  of 

..rood   luck  would   have  it.  the   throne,   was 

Jupiter,  when  he  sits  upon  his  throne,  is  a  mighty  fel- 

!„•  has  an  eyebrow  that  you  could  go  to  sleep  in  and 

:  ing  on  a  hay-cock,  the  locks  of  his  hair 

he   locks  of  a  prison,  his  eyes  flash  lightning, 

and  bis  eye  winkers  are  made  of  darning-needles. 

i      i   i bunder  cap  made  of  a  cyclone,  the  other 

ip.      1 1  lie  bad  known  that  the  delegates  were  coming, 

been  in  great  shape  to  receive  them.     But 

:,„  n  was,  be  bad  just  had  a  tight  shave  on  his  head— the 

.1'  men  and  gods  are  often  left  to  do  that  in  dog-days 

and  be  bad  taken  otl'  his  cap— the  Titans  were  that  very 

minute   spinning  it  point  downward  over  the  States  of 

Wisconsin  and  Iowa. 

,  Jupiter,  caught  napping,  was  fast  asleep  in  a  ham- 

ihai  sw  ung  like  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  over  running 

,  to  i-<  <  i>  bis  Majesty  cool.     The  delegates  had  a  ter- 

tim,-  getting  up  the  piers,  but  they  managed  it,  and 

ung   themselves  down  from  the  guy-ropes  and 

landed  on  bis  small  toe,  walked  up  the  entire  length  of 

nibs  and  body,  until  they  reached  his  ears.      M  and  A 

sal  i 16  'ar.  and  I)  and  J  in  the  other,  and  thus  they 

veiled  their  petitions  with  united  voice. 

1 1  shoo!"  said  the  great  Jupiter,  in  a  voice  that 
the  marrow  in  their  bones,  but  they  answered  bold- 
ly: "  We  can't  shoo;  we  won't  shoo;  we  did  not  come 
here  to  shoo.  We  want  life;  we  want  immortality— to 
live  fill-ever  furrri'i;  do  you  understand?  Forever!  live 
forever!''  shouted  the  delegates,  who  had  learned  diplo- 
maev  from  the  mosquitoes  and  buzz-flies. 

5Tes,   yes;   don't   bother  me,"  said  Jupiter,  sleepily. 

"  \  ou  may  have  anything  if  you  will  go  away."     Here 

he   turned    heavily   in   the  hammock,  and   the  delegates 

1    in  a  lively  way,  being  tumbled  out   into   the 

meshes  of  the  hammock,  and  from  thence  into  the  \\aler 

They   were   now   immortal,  and   nothing  could 

hurt  them.      Up  they  came  from  the  foam,  all  sparkling 

and  Hashing.     Away  they  galloped  over  the  waves  and 

upon  the  winds  till  they  came  home  to  Alphabet-town. 

Shout!  shout!  shout!  How  everybody  shouted!  The 
little  dead  a's  jumped  up  like  corns  in  a  popper  and  <_rot 
into  the  words  again.  All  the  chief  citizens  laughed  and 
Imbued  each  other  till  broad  A  was  squeezed  quite  flat, 
and  bad  to  go  to  Boston  to  get  puffed  up.  He  got  into 
tin-  public  schools,  and  now  holds  his  own  soundly. 

<  minders  of  Alphabet-town  did  not  know  what  had 
happened.  Only  those  persons  who  study  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  missed  the  a's  out  of  their  books;  they  sup- 
i"  >sed  1  'iey  had  been  dreaming,  or  that  their  lamps  burned 
dim.  Such  a  sad  event  can  never  happen  again,  for  all 
HITS  are  now  immortal. 


FISH  THAT  CLIMB  TREKS. 

\\THKN  Jack  Downing  returned  from   India,  whither 

>  »    he  had  accompanied  hi  iness  trip. 

he  naturally  had  a  great  many  stories  to  tell  the  boys  of 

vonderful  things  he  had  seen  in  that   st ran  ire   land. 

but  nothing  amazed  them  more  than  the  account  he  gave 

of  some  fish  that  he  had  seen  climbing  tn  ;:  \\-as 

omed  to  tell  the  story  as  follows: 

"Father   was   awfully   busy,  and   as   he  had   left    me 
at  the  house  of  a  missionary  who  lived  on  the  sho 
the  Ganges,  I  made  up   my   mm,l   one  morning  tint    1 


would  while  away  the  hours  he  spent  in  town  by  a  fish- 
ing expedition.  There  were  no  boys  in  the  family,  nor 
anybody  who  could  be  supposed  to  take  an  interest  in 
such  amusement:  so.  without  saying  anything  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  house,  I  sauntered  oil',  cut  a  good  stout  reed 
for  a  pole,  rigged  up  a  hook  and  line,  and  armed  myself 
with  a  number  of  good-sized  flies  for  bait.  The  river  was 
close  by.  and  finding  a  cozy  cove,  I  sat  down  and  began 
lazily  to  whip  the  stream. 

"  It  was  no  use.  The  fish  of  the  Ganges  either  did  not 
understand  American  methods  of  fishing,  or  else  they 
were  too  wary  to  be  caught.  At  last  I  became  discour- 
aged; but  just  as  I  had  about  concluded  to  give  up  the 
sport  and  go  home,  what  was  my  amazement  to  see  a 
fat  little  perch  deliberately  swim  to  the  shore,  and  then 
proceed  to  mount  the  bank  toward  the  spot  where  I 
lay. 

''The  situation  was  too  comical.  My  first  thought  was 
that  this  queer  specimen  of  a  fish  felt  so  much  sympathy 
for  my  disappointment  that  he  was  actually  going  to 
come  up  and  beg  me  to  put  a  hook  in  his  mouth.  If  lie 
could  walk,  why  should  he  not  talk  ? 

"But  no;  that  was  not  in  his  mind.  He  was  clearly 
an  accomplished  pedestrian,  used  to  the  exercise,  and 
about  to  take  his  usual  constitutional  without  any  refer- 
ence to  my  feelings  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

"I  watched  him  with  immense  interest,  and  soon  per- 
ceived that  he  had  a  couple  of  comrades.  Ah  !  perhaps 
it  is  a  walking  match,  I  thought.  Oil  they  came,  their 
locomotive  power  being  apparently  invested  in  a  series 
of  spines  that  grow  out  from  the  fins  and  tail.  Those 
nearest  the  head  are  firmly  fastened  in  the  ground ;  then. 
after  the  manner  of  the  inch-worm,  the  tail  is  drawn  up. 
and  one  step  is  made. 

"Not  content  with  terra  firma,  presently  the  party 
beg'aii  to  climb  a  tree.  I  watched  them  until  they  located 
themselves  comfortably  011  the  branch  of  a  palm-tree 
some  five  feet  from  the  ground.  This  was  too  much. 
Forgetting  all  about  my  rod  and  line,  and  indeed  every- 
thing else,  I  rushed  home  to  demand  an  explanation 
from  my  missionary  friend  of  this  extraordinary  per- 
formance. From  him  I  learned  all  about  the  cniabas,  or 
tree-climbing  fish  of  India.  It  belongs  to  the  perch  fam- 
ily, and  though  small  and  bony,  the  natives  look  upon  it 
as  capital  food.  It  is  not  exactly  amphibious,  in  spite  of 
its  taste  for  land,  but  is  very  much  given  to  sauntering 
about  the  shore  and  airing  itself  in  high  places. 

"After  lunch  I  went  down  to  the  river  anain.  and  was 
just  in  time  to  see  a  fat  pelican  make  a  meal  off  of  a  num- 
ber of  anabas  that  were  out  for  a  walk.  Whether  my 
three  friends  were  among  them  I  don't  know." 


THE    FLAMINGO    FEATHER.* 

BY  KIRK  MUXROE, 

AUTHOR    OF    "  WAKULLA."    ETC. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A   TRAP   AVOIDED   AND   FRIENDS   DISCOVERED. 

VT  Rene's  cry,  suppressed  though  it  was,  Has-se  turned 
quickly,  and  in  time  to  see  the  moccasin  glide  away 
through  the  water.      He  also  noted  the  spot  of  blood  on 
his  companion's  finger,  at  which  the  latter   was  gazing 
with  a  look  of  horror. 

Without  a  word  the  young  Indian  sprang  to  Rene's 
side,  drew  the  little  sharp-pointed  dagger  from  its  sheath. 
and  firmly  but  deliberately  enlarged  with  it  the  minute 
wound  made  by  the  fangs  of  the  snake,  until  the  blood 
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flowed  freely  from  it.  Then  raising  the  hand  to  his  own 
mouth,  he  sucked  all  that  was  possible  of  the  poisoned 
blood  from  the  wound,  stopping  several  times  during  the 
operation  to  rinse  his  mouth  with  water. 

When  this  was  done  he  took  a  handful  of  slimy  river 
mud  and  placed  it  over  the  wounded  place,  bidding  his 
friend  hold  it  there.  Then,  seizing  his  paddle,  he  turned 
the  bow  of  the  canoe  up-stream  in  the  direction  from 
which  they  had  come.  He  paddled  back  to  a  small  la- 
goon that  emptied  into  the  stream,  and  in  which  he  had 
noticed  a  peculiar  species  of  water-lily  growing  as  they 
passed  it  on  their  way  down.  Pulling  a  handful  of  these 
up  by  the  roots,  he  selected  one  of  the  bulbs  attached  to 
them,  pounded  it  until  it  was  a  mass  of  fibre,  and  washing 
the  river  mud  from  the  wounded  hand,  he  replaced  it  with 
this. 

The  hand  had  already  swollen  -and  become  very  pain- 
ful; but  the  application  of  the  bruised  lily  root  acted  so 
like  a  charm  that  Rene's  face  showed  an  instant  sense  of 
relief,  and  he  expressed  his  gratitude  to  Has-se. 

"It  is  nothing  to  do,"  replied  the  other.  ''It  is  but 
the  remedy  of  my  people  for  such  things.''  Then  he 
added,  with  a  sort  of  pride:  "The  pale-faces  are  wise  in 
many  matters  that  we  poor  red  men  know  nothing  of; 
but  we  have  at  least  learned  that  for  every  evil  there  is  a 
remedy  close  at  hand,  and  that  wherever  poisonous  ser- 
pents are  found  there  also  grows  a  plant  that  will  render 
their  poison  harmless.  In  a  short  time  thy  hand  will  be 
as  sound  as  before  it  laid  hold  of  Chitta-wewa,  the  great 
water-snake." 

"Tis  marvellous!"  exclaimed  Rene;  "and  if  thou 
wouldst  return  with  me  to  France,  bringing  with  thee  a 
few  of  these  simples  and  thy  knowledge  of  their  applica- 
tion, thou  wouldst  become  a  great  medicine  man,  and  ob- 
tain much  honor  of  my  people." 

Has-se  only  shook  his  head  and  smiled  at  this  sugges- 
tion. Then  he  said:  "For  a  time  thou  must  lie  perfectly 
quiet,  and  keep  that  upon  thy  hand  wet  with  cool  water. 
Meantime  I  will  carry  out  a  plan  of  which  I  have  just 
conceived  the  idea.  Near  by,  from  the  head  of  this  la- 
goon, there  runs  a  narrow  trail  by  which  a  great  bend  in 
the  stream  is  cut  off,  and  a  point  much  lower  down  upon 
it  is  reached.  If  thou  wilt  remain  here  and  nurse  thy 
hand,  I  will  cross  to  the  lower  stream  by  this  trail,  and  it 
may  be  that  I  will  thus  gain  more  speedy  information 
concerning  those  whom  we  follow." 

Rene  at  once  agreed  to  this  plan,  and  was  soon  left 
alone  to  nurse  his  hand  and  meditate  upon  his  present 
strange  position.  From  his  savage  surroundings  his 
thoughts  ran  back  to  the  uncle  whom  he  had  left  in  Fort 
Caroline  to  battle  with  sickness,  and  possibly  with  starva- 
tion and  the  upbraidings  of  his  own  men.  The  boy's 
heart  was  full  of  tenderness  for  the  brave  old  soldier  who 
had  so  promptly  assumed  the  part  of  a  father  toward  him ; 
and  had  he  not  been  restrained  by  the  consciousness  of 
the  vital  importance  of  the  mission  he  had  undertaken, 
he  would  have  been  inclined  to  return  at  once  and  share 
whatever  trials  were  besetting  the  chevalier.  From  him 
the  boy's  thoughts  sped  to  France  and  the  old  chateau  in 
which  he  was  born.  He  almost  laughed  aloud  as  he  im- 
agined the  look  of  consternation  with  which  old  Francois 
would  regard  him  if  he  could  now  see  him,  lying  alone 
in  a  fragile  craft,  such  as  the  old  servant  had  never  im- 
agined, in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  wilderness  of  great  moss- 
hung  trees,  queer-looking  plants,  black  water,  and  black- 
er mud. 

From  these  reveries  he  was  suddenly  startled  by  the 
sound  of  a  slight  splash  in  the  water  and  a  subdued  hu- 
man voice.  Raising  his  head  very  cautiously  above  the 
side  of  the  canoe,  Rene  caught  a  glimpse,  at  the  month  of 
the  little  lagoon  in  which  his  own  craft  was  concealed,  of 
another  canoe,  in  which  were  seated  two  Indians.  It  was 
headed  up-stream;  but  its  occupants  had  paused  in  their 


paddling,  and,  from  their  gestures,  were  evidently  consid- 
ering the  exploration  of  the  very  place  in  which  he  lay 
hidden  from  them.  In  one  of  them  Rene  recognized  the 
unwelcome  face  of  Chitta  (the  Snake.),  but  the  other  he 
had  never  before  seen. 

With  a  loudly  beating  heart,  and  almost  without  breath- 
ing, he  watched  them,  thankful  enough  for  the  shelter  of 
broad  lily  leaves  that  raised  their  green  barrier  in  front  of 
him.  He  was  fully  conscious  that  upon  the  result  of  the 
conversation  the  two  were  holding,  in  such  low  tones  that 
he  could  not  distinguish  a  word,  depended  his  own  fate. 
He  knew,  from  what  Has-se  had  told  him,  that  Chitta  re- 
garded him  as  an  enemy,  and  he  knew  also  that  for  his 
enemies  an  Indian  reserves  but  one  fate,  and  will  kill  them 
if  he  can. 

Thus  it  was  with  the  feeling  that  he  had  escaped  a  mor- 
tal peril,  and  a  long-drawn  sigh  of  relief,  that  he  saw  the 
discussion  come  to  an  end,  and  the  strange  canoe  continue 
on  its  course  up-stream.  It  disappeared  in  the  direction 
from  which  he  and  Has-se  had  come  before  encountering 
the  moccasin.  Then  he  became  furiously  impatient  to 
leave  a  place  that  seemed  so  full  of  danger,  and  he  longed 
eagerly  for  Has-se's  return. 

Although  Rene  watched  anxiously  for  Has-se.  he  also 
cast  frequent  glances  toward  the  stream,  fearful  lest  Chitta 
and  his  companion  should  again  appear.  Thus  he  was 
not  looking  when  his  friend  emerged  from  the  forest,  and 
did  not  hear  the  light  tread  of  his  moccasined  feet.  Nor 
was  he  aware  of  any  presence  near  him  until  a  low  laugh, 
which  so  startled  him  that  he  almost  upset  the  canoe, 
gave  the  first  hint  of  his  friend's  return. 

"Oh,  Has-se!"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  whisper  rendered 
hoarse  by  his  excitement,  "glad  am  I  to  see  thee  once 
more.  Chitta  is  in  pursuit  of  us,  and  with  him  is  as  evil- 
looking  an  Indian  as  ever  I  saw,  but  large  and  powerful 
withal." 

Then  he  related  the  whole  incident  of  the  appearance 
of  the  strange  canoe,  to  which  Has-se  listened  with  grave 
attention. 

When  Rene  had  finished  he  said:  "Has-se  also  has 
something  to  tell.  Far  down  the  river,  on  the  side  op- 
posite the  end  of  the  trail,  he  heard  the  sound  of  many 
voices,  and  he  knows  his  people  are  there.  Let  us  go  to 
them." 

"  But  if  we  venture  out  into  the  stream,  will  not  Chitta 
and  the  one  with  him  see  us?" 

"  If  they  do  not  until  we  float  on  the  river,  they  must 
prove  themselves  swifter  than  Hu-la-lah"  (the  wind)  "to 
catch  us  before  we  reach  friends.  How  is  thy  hand  ?  Is 
the  sting  of  Chitta-wewa  still  painful  ?" 

"Oh!  my  hand  ?  Why,  no;  I  had  no  thought  of  it  un- 
til now.  Thanks  to  thy  application,  the  pain  and  the 
swelling  seem  alike  to  have  been  removed." 

"Then  let  us  go,  and  if  it  comes  to  meeting  Chitta,  we 
will  see  if  we  can  not  render  his  sting  as  harmless  as  that 
of  his  namesake  Chitta-wewa." 

Very  cautiously  the  two  boys  paddled  their  canoe  out 
from  the  lagoon,  and  headed  it  down  the  narrow  river  to- 
ward the  place  where  they  hoped  to  find  friends. 

Having  reached  the  stream  in  safety,  they  were  about 
to  congratulate  each  other  on  their  good  fortune,  when 
suddenly  a  wild  scream,  such  as  is  made  by  an  enniiced 
panther,  came  ringing  down  through  the  dark  forest  glade 
behind  them. 

"It  is  the  yell  of  Cat-sha  the  Tiger,  chief  of  the  Semi- 
noles!"  cried  Has-se.  "For  the  Snake,  with  the  Tiger  to 
aid  him,  we  are  no  match.  If  those  white  arms  of  thine 
have  strength  in  them,  now  is  the  time  to  prove  it.  Ta-lah- 
lo-ko." 

With  this  the  two  boys  bent  over  their  paddles  and 
plied  them  with  such  energy  that  their  light  craft  fairly 
hissed  through  the  water,  and  flew. past  the  gray  motion- 
less columns  of  the  cypresses.  Not  far  behind  came  their 
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"IN    ANOTHER    MINUTE    AN    ARKOW    BURIED    ITSELF    IN 
RENE'S    SHOULDER." 


s.  also  straining  every  muscle,  and  already  exult- 
in -•  over  ihe  prize  that  was  so  nearly  within  their  grasp. 

( 'at  sli.-i  .-iiiil  Chitta  had  become  impatient  of  waiting  in 
their  amlmsli  for  those  who  failed  to  come,  but  who 
they  knew  had  been  following  them,  and  they  finally  dc- 
i"  cautiously  retrace  their  course  in  order  to  learn 
what  had  become  of  them.  At  the  mouth  of  the  lagoon 
in  which  Rene  had  awaited  Has-se's  return  they  paused 
undecided  for  a  moment.  From  the  very  trail  taken  by 
Has  se  there  branched  another,  which  led  to  the  distant 
Seininole  fastness  in  the  heart  of  the  great  swamp.  Cat-xhu 
at  lirst  thought  they  would  do  well  to  examine  this  trail. 
for  if  it  should  prove  to  be  some  of  his  own  band  of  whose 
canoe  he  had  caught  a  glimpse,  he  would  surely  discover 
traces  of  them  here.  Cliitta.  however,  said  that  those 
who  had  followed  them  might  chance  to  pass  on  unno- 
ticed while  they  were  in  the  lagoon.  It  would  be  time 
enough  to  examine  the  trail  after  they  had  been  back  as 
far  as  the  bayou,  and  made  certain  that  nobody  was  be- 
tween them  and  it.  Happily  for  Rene  de  Veaux  this 
sel  had  prevailed,  and  they  had  goue  on  up  the  stream. 


It  was  while  on  their  return  from  the  bayou  that 
they  had  caught  sight  of  the  two  boys  just  leaving- 
the  lagoon,  and  that  Cat-sha  had  uttered  his  war-cry 
with  such  startling  effect.  Even  at  the  distance  they 
were,  both  he  and  Chitta  had  seen  the  flamingo  fea- 
ther braided  in  Has-se's  hair,  and  had  also  recognized 
the  peculiar  costume  worn  by  him  whom  they  knew 
as  the  son  of  the  great  white  chief. 

Faster  and  faster  flew  the  two  canoes  in  their  race 

of  life  or  death  down  the  narrow  stream.      That  of 

the  two  boys  was  the  lighter,  but  the  other,  impelled 

by  the  powerful  strokes  of  the  gigantic  Cat-sha,  kept 

pace  with   it  from  the  outset,  and  at  length  began 

slowly  to  gain  upon  it.     Foot  by  foot,  closer  and  closer,  it 

came,  and  as  the  labored  breath  of  the  panting  boys  came 

shorter  and  quicker,  while  the  perspiration  rolled  in  great 

beads  from  their  faces,  it   seemed  as  though  they  were 

moving  at  a  snail's  pace,  and  they  knew  that  the  unequal 

struggle  could  not  last  much  longer. 

Suddenly  Has-se  paused  from  his  labor  for  an  instant, 
and  placing  a  hand  to  his  mouth,  uttered  a  long,  tremu- 
lous cry,  so  wild  and  shrill  that  it  roused  the  forest  echoes 
for  miles  around. 

He  had  hardly  resumed  his  paddle,  after  a  quick  bacic- 
\\ard  glance  that  showed  the  other  canoe  to  be  fearfully 
near  them,  when  his  cry  was  answered  by  one  precisely 
similar,  uttered  only  a  short  distance  ahead  of  them. 

In  another  minute  an  arrow  from  behind  whizzed  so 
<-lose  to  Has-se's  head  that  it  cut  the  red  feather  from  his 
hair,  and  passing  on,  buried  itself  in  Rene's  shoulder. 
At  the  same  instant  a  canoe  filled  with  Micco's  warriors 
appeared  around  a  point  ahead  of  them,  and  the  two  hunt- 
ed and  exhausted  boys,  seeing  it,  knew  they  were  saved. 

[TO    BK    COXTIXUKD.] 
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THE  PIGEON-FLIERS  OF  MODEXA. 

BY  CIIAKI.ES  FKEDEHICK  IIOL1' 

V  TRAVELLER   who   was   passing   through   the   rich 
vineyard  country  of  Italy,  on  his  way  to  the  south, 
,,ed  to  rest  a  few  days  in  the  quaint  old  city  of  Mo- 
,1,  ii...  so  attractive  for  its  historical  associations.     Among 
ih,    points  of  interest  was  the  famous  JEmilian  Way,  a 
i    street  passing  through  the  heart  of  the  city,  the 
of  the  Countess  Matilda  in  1099,  nearly  four  hun- 
vears  before  Columbus  discovered  America.     Here,  j 
he  Cathedral  of  St.  Germain,  with  its  lofty  crypt,  i 
ami  facade  still  showing  the  ornamental  sculpturing  of 
the  workers  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  a  bell  tower  that 
rose  :;i:.  feet,  and  contained  a  wooden  bucket  captured  by 
ih,.  Modenese  from  the  Bolognese  in  the  year  1325.     All 
these  things  and  many  more  attracted  the  attention  of 
but  what  caused  him   the  most  astonish- 
111,  ni  were  the  actions  of  a  man  by  whose  side  he  found 
hims  II'  one  day  in  the  tall  tower.     The  object  of  his  curi- 
a  tall,  dark  youth,  a  native  Modenese,  in  a  pic- 
turesque  ,-,i-tume  that  proclaimed  him,  at  least  in  dress,  a 
nt. 

When  first  observed  he  was  leaning  far  out  of  the 
stone  window,  his  face  exhibiting  a  variety  of  emotions 
denoting  excitement  and  pleasure.  In  his  hand  he  bore  j 

Staff,  upon  the  end  of  which  was  a  colored  flag. 
with  w  Inch  h>-  Deemed  to  be  signalling  to  some  one  in  the 
distance,  and  soon  our  traveller  distinguished  upon  the 
roofs  of  various  houses  in  the  vicinity  several  figures,  all 
of  whom  were  evidently  engaged  in  answering  the  signals. 

l-'or  Mime  time  the  stranger  watched  the  performance, 
unable  to  understand  it,  as  all  the  flags  seemed  to  be  in 

in.. i .ii  :  1, tit  finally  they  were  all  withdrawn  with 

the  exception  of  that  held  by  one  man. 

lie  stationed  himself  upon  an  eminence  on  the  roqf, 
raise,!  his  stall'  high  above  his  head,  and  from  about  his 
feet  sprang  into  the  air  a  vast  flock  of  birds.  Up  they 
rose,  hiuiier  and  higher,  into  the  heavens,  waving  and 
turning,  the  morning  sun  glistening  upon  their  varied  ' 
colors,  as  they  exposed  themselves  in  different  positions  to 
its  rays.  When  almost  out  of  sight,  and  like  dark  spots 
nsl  the  sky,  they  turned,  and,  like  a  living  cloud,  a 
meteor  of  wings  came  rushing  down  with  a,  roaring  sound 
audible  for  a  great  distance,  and  nearing  the  house  tops 
the;,  n,se  gently,  and  amid  the  fluttering  of  countless 
v.  i  1 1 U  s  a  gain  alighted  about  the  tall  figure  on  the  lofty  roof. 

1  lanlly  had  this  been  accomplished  when  another  figure 
ro>e,  and  another  flock  darted  upward.  These  were  pure 
white,  and  resembled  flecks  of  silvery  cloud  as  they  swept 
about,  forming  a  great  living  circle.  Around  they  went, 
encircling  an  area  of  several  acres,  glistening,  gleaming, 
and  finally  alighting  again.  These  manoeuvres  were  re-  I 
pe. . teil  two  or  three  times,  the  birds  always  returning  in 
oheilience  to  the  waving  of  the  flag. 

This  was  followed  by  forr  other  flocks,  all  of  different 
is,  and  all  going  through  manoeuvres  unlike  the  for- 
mer. It  was  evidently  an  introductory  salute  for  some 
grander  performance,  which  very  shortly  commenced. 
At  a  certain  signal  from  the  men  the  different  flocks  of 
pigeons— for  such  they  were — rose  high  in  air,  and  passed 
to  and  fro  with  rapid  flight,  evidently  in  obedience  to  the 
movements  of  the  flags.  Now  an  entire  flock  won], I  he 
arrested  in  its  downward  flight,  and  by  a  sudden  motion 
rise  again,  separating  into  columns  or  halves,  flying  away 
in  opposite  directions,  only  to  join  again  and  alight  at 
their  owner's  feet  at  the  proper  signal. 

"  Is  it  possible."  asked  the  traveller  in  Italian  of  i 
denese  youth,  "that  th,  loving  in  the  air  by 

signals  ?" 

was  the  reply  ...  sant,  who  had  seated 

himself  during  a  cessatio  exhibition.    "Ha\. 

never  heard  of  the  triganieri  ;      1  inued; 


"and  it  is  a  term  that  has  been  used  for  many  centuries 
in  our  city  to  distinguish  the  pigeon-fliers.  The  pigeons 
are  called  triganica.  They  have  been  bred  and  trained 
from  the  earliest  times,  ami  are  the  most  remarkable  birds 
in  the  world;  so,  at  least,  we  think.  In  this  city  there  are 
full3'  one  hundred  flocks,  composed  of  several  hundred 
birds  each,  trained  so  perfectly  that  they  obey  the  slightest 
movement  of  the  flag,  just  as  the  soldier  understands  the 
signal  in  battle.  We  also  us,.,  the  whistle  for  certain  calls 
in  this  way" — and  placing  his  two  forefingers  in  his 
cheeks,  he  produced  a  whistle  that  immediately  caused  a 
flutter  of  excitement  among  a  flock  of  birds  oil  a  neigh- 
boring roof.  "In  the  olden  limes."  continued  the  pigeon- 
trainer,  "in  the  fourteenth  century,  our  ancestors  used 
the  cornet.  The  sport  as  carried  on  to-day  is  almost  ex- 
actly the  same  as  then,  and  is  merely  a  pleasure  to  the 
owners — just  as  you  train  dogs  in  your  country.  If  you 
will  come  with  me,"  he  added.  "I  will  show  you  how 
implicit  is  their  obedience." 

The  Modenese  passed  down  the  stairs,  and  soon  led  the 
traveller  upon  the  neighboring  roof. 

"They  are  perfectly  tame,  you  see,"  said  the  owner, 
picking  up  a  bird  and  tossing  it  into  the  air,  while  the 
others  crowded  about  him,  some  alighting  on  his  head  and 
shoulders  as  they  did  at  the  recall,  "and  that  is  the  lirst 
essential  of  success.  The  birds  must  have  faith  in  you, 
and  you  in  them.  The  game  or  sport  is  carried  on  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  First  we  may  have  a  performance  in  mid- 
air, as  you  have  just  witnessed.  The  birds  in  flight  will 
obey  every  motion  of  my  flag;  will  return  without  the 
slightest  hesitation,  stop,  whirl,  or  rise  higher— in  fact,  are 
as  completely  under  my  control  as  if  I  had  a  flag  attached 
to  each. 

"This  is,  of  course,  merely  ornamental.  A  second  plan 
is  to  declare  war  against  a  neighboring  flock.  I  so  direct 
my  birds  that  they  will,  by  manoeuvring,  capture  birds 
from  a  neighboring  cote,  in  which  case  the  owner  has  to 
pay  for  the  captured  bird,  or  the  captor  wins  a  prize.  In 
olden  times  these  battles  were  carried  on  with  great  cruel 
ty.  Thus  a  bottle  or  flask  of  powder  with  a  fuse  was  at- 
tached to  a  trained  bird  that  dashed  into  a  neighboring 
flock,  where  the  torpedo  would  explode,  killing  large  num- 
bers of  the  birds.  This  is  now  done  away  with,  and  the 
captures  are  all  made  in  pleasantry." 

The  science  of  pigeon-flying  is  not  confined  to  Italy 
alone,  as  in  nearly  all  the  cities  of  northern  India  it  has 
been  carried  on  from  the  earliest  times,  and  in  the  old  his- 
tories of  India  there  are  pictures  and  descriptions  tending 
to  show  that  it  was  first  brought  there  from  some  count ry 
in  northeastern  Asia. 


ASHORE  AT  ST.  HELENA;  OR.  A  FAMOUS  BOY 
AND  A   FAMOUS  MAN. 

BY  DAVID  KEIS. 

"  \  \  TELL,  Master  Willie,  here's  St.  Helena  for  yon  at 
*  I     last,  and  now  you'll  have  a  chance  to  go  ashore 
a  bit.'' 

There  it  was,  sure  enough,  that  grim  mass  of  black  ba- 
saltic rock  standing  gauntly  up  out  of  the  smooth  shining 
tropical  sea,  with  its  splintered  crags  and  mighty  precipices 
looming  out  against  the  bright  morning  sky  like  threaten- 
ing thunder-clouds.  But  gloomy  and  savage  though  it 
looked,  the  lonely  islet  was  a  welcome  spectacle  to  the 
storm-tossed  passengers  of  the  homeward-bound  India- 
man,  being  their  first  glimpse  of  land  since  they  lost  sight 
of  Cape  Town  and  Table  Mountain  several  weeks  before. 
The  ''Master  Willie"  to  whom  the  Captain  was  speak- 
ing was  a  tall,  slim,  bright-eyed  boy,  with  a  homely  but 
very  honest  and  kindly  face.  His  sallow  complexion 
and  somewhat  languid  movements  would  have  told  to 
any  one  who  observed  them — even  without  the  presence 
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of  the  turbaned  Hindoo  servant  who  stood  behind  him  in 
a  spotless  white  tunic  and  scarlet  sash — that  he  had  lived 
some  years  in  India,  and  needed  a  little  fresh  sea-air  to 
brace  him  up  after  the  scorching-  heat  of  Bengal. 

In  truth,  if  sea-air  was  what  Willie  wanted  to  restore 
his  health,  he  seemed  likely  to  have  enough  of  it.  A 
voyage  from  India  to  England  was  no  joke  sixty  or  sev- 
enty years  ago,  when  ocean  steamers  had  not  yet  begun 
to  exist,  and  when  bare-limbed  Arab  robbers  were  prowl- 
ing over  the  waste  of  drifting  sand  through  which  tin  I  u<! 
ian  and  Australian  steam-packets  were  one  day  to  carry 
hundreds  of  passengers  at  a  time  along  the  Suez  Canal. 
Nowadays  one  may  run  out  from  England  to  the  East 
Indies  in  four  weeks;  but  in  the  time  of  our  grandfathers 
it  was  considered  a  wonderful  feat  to  accomplish  the  voy- 
age in  as  many  months. 

As  Willie  happened,  by  a  very  rare  chance,  to  be  the 
only  child  on  board,  he  was,  of  course,  a  great  pet  both 
with  the  passengers  and  the  ship's  company,  who  little 
dreamed  that  some  of  them  would  live  to  see  their  young 
playmate  one  of  the  most  famous  men  in  Europe,  and  to 
recognize  their  own  likenesses  in  the  Anglo-Indians  whom 
he  described  so  well.  His  especial  friend,  however,  was 
a  British  officer  belonging  to  the  garrison  of  St.  Helena, 
whose  promise  to  "show  him  the  great  curiosity  of  the 
island"  Willie  eagerly  claimed  the  moment  its  cliffs  were 
sighted.  So  the  boy,  the  officer,  and  the  Hindoo  servant 
all  went  ashore  together. 

Willie  was  greatly  amused  with  the  sight  of  James- 
town, the  queer  little  toy  capital,  jammed  into  the  mouth 
of  a  narrow  valley  that  sloped  downward  to  the  sea,  from 
which  a  stair  of  eight  hundred  steps,  cut  in  the  face  of 
the  rock,  led  up  to  the  barracks  on  the  hill  above.  But 
he  thought  the  long  walk  over  bare  black  rocks  and  stony 
ridgcs  very  dreary  indeed,  and  was  glad  when  it  ended  at 
length  in  a  pretty  little  green  valley  dotted  with  trees,  in 
the  midst  of  which  lay  a  small  garden,  where  a  man  was 
walking  restlessly  up  and  down  a  grassy  lawn,  with  his 
head  sunk  moodily  on  his  breast. 

At  the  first  glimpse  of  him  Willie  was  strangely  re- 
minded (without  knowing  why)  of  the  caged  tigers  that 
he  had  seen  in  Calcutta;  and,  indeed,  this  mail  was  little 
else  than  a  wild  beast  in  a  cage.  Only  a  few  years  before, 
he  had  been  the  mightiest  monarch  upon  earth,  with  mill- 
ions of  brave  men  ready  to  die  at  his  lightest  word;  now 
he  was  an  exile  and  a  prisoner,  dying  of  a  mortal  disease. 
The  stern  face  which  had  been  unmoved  amid  the  roar  of 
battle  was  now  haggard  and  sunken  as  that  of  a,  corpse, 
and  the  eyes  at  whose  flash  kings  had  quailed  were  now 
heavy  with  the  glassy  blankness  of  despair. 

Halting  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  that  overhung-  the  : 
palisades  of  the  garden,  the  Hindoo  servant  pointed  to  the 
man  who  was  pacing  the  lawn,  and  said,  in  an  awe-strick- 
en whisper:  "There  he  is.  Uillem  Sahib"  (Master  William). 
"Do  you  see  that,  man  '.  That's  Bounaberdi"  (Bonaparte). 
"  He  eats  three  sheep  every  day,  and"— sinking  his  voice 
still  lower — "all  the  little  boys  that  he  can  get  hold  of." 

Willie — who  could  believe  anything-  of  the  terrible  man 
that  bore  the  name  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte — drew  back, 
and  sheltered  himself  behind  his  two  companions. 

"Ay,  that's  all  that's  left  of  him  now.  poor  old  fel- 
low!" said  the  English  officer,  pityingly.  "You  see, 
Willie,  my  boy,  that  men  who  make  a  great  name  in 
the  world  sometimes  have  to  pay  pretty  dearly  1'or  it. 
after  all." 

"It  must  be  a  grand  thing  to  be  famous,  though.  for 
all  that."  answered  the  boy,  thoughtfully. 

Years  later,  when  the  name  of  that  boy  was  known 
and  held  in  honor  throughout  the  whole  civilized  world, 
he  told  ibis  story  to  his  friends,  ending  with  a  sigh  which 
showed  that  the  fame  so  eagerly  desired  by  little  Willie 
had  not  brought  much  happiness  to  Will,. mi  Makepeace 
Thackeray. 


THE    CAPTIVE    QUEEN. 

BY   I.UIM)   HKAIiorKNK 

(E.      II.     K.\  A  TC  II  BULL-HUG  ESSEN), 
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had  all  passed  safely  over  the  bridge,  the  wizard 
L  slowly  leading  the  way,  and  were  approaching  the  side 
of  the  rocky  mountain,  when  their  attention  was  attracted 
by  a  sound  which  came  from  the  sea  hard  by.  It  was  a 
very  pleasant  sound,  like  beautiful  music,  and  it  stole  over 
their  senses  ill  a  marvellous  manner,  so  that  they  could 
not  help  stopping  to  listen.  Voices  were  singing  to  the  mu- 
sic, and  singing  in  such  sweet  tones  and  with  such  exqui- 
site feeling  that  the  King,  who  was  passionately  attached  to 
music,  and  had  a  private  hurdy-gurdy  of  his  own,  thought 
he  had  never  heard  anything  so  perfectly  melodious.  And 
these  were  the  words  which  fell  upon  the  listener's  ears: 

u  The  rocks  are  coral  beneath  the  sea, 

And  we  sisters  gather  tlnT.-, 
And  sing  to  the  waters  merrily, 

As  we  comb  our  golden  hair, 
Ainl  we  find  the  times  both  merrv  and  good 
For  the  loving  mermaid  sisterhood. 

"  We  swim  where  we  will  through  the  waters  clear, 

Or  we  harness  our  slaves,  the  fish, 
For  nothing  beneath  the  waves  down  here 

Can  withstand  a  mermaid's  wish, 
And  no  sea  creature  would,  if  it  could, 
For  they  love  the  mermaid  sisterhood. 

"We  sit  by  the  lone  sea-shore  sometimes 

And  sing  our  sweetest,  strain, 
And  the  mortal  who  hears  our  tuneful  rhvmes. 

Will  pine  to  hear  them  again  ; 
But  if  he  would  do  so  best,  he  should 
Come  and  live  with  the  mermaid  sisterhood. 

''Oh,  list  to  the  tones  of  our  plaintive  air, 

Ye  mortals  who  hear  our  strain, 
Come  hasten  onr  songs  and  our  joys  to  sh;iiv, 

In   our  home  beneath  the  main; 
For  who  that  has  seen  them  has  ever  withstood 
The  charms  of  the  mermaid  sisterhood  V" 

The  whole  party  had  stopped,  almost  without  knowing 
that  they  did  so,  to  listen  to  the  enchanting  music  by 
which  these  words  were  accompanied.  Enchanting,  in- 
deed, it  was,  and  the  extraordinary  part  of  the  business  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  fact  that  the  cow,  the  rabbit,  and  the 
kangaroo  did  not  know  that  it  was  enchanting  in  the 
worst  sense  of  the  word.  They  were  evidently  wise  ani- 
mals, who  knew  more  about  magic  than  common  beinirs 
of  their  kind,  and  whatever  might  have  been  the  case  with 
the  King,  one  would  have  supposed  that  they  would  have 
been  upon  their  guard,  and  would  have  known  the  danger 
which  lay  within  the  notes  of  that  sweet  music.  If,  how- 
ever, they  knew,  they  had  certainly  forgotten  it  at  the  mo- 
ment, and,  as  I  say,  they  all  stopped  still  to  listen,  when, 
no  doubt,  their  wise  and  proper  course  would  have  been 
to  go  straight  on  without  paying  the  least  attention. 

In  the  present  instance  the  travellers  had  not  long  to 
wait  before  they  discovered  the  mistake  into  which  they 
had  fallen.  They  had  stood  still  for  about  a  minute, 
when  they  suddenly  perceived  that  a  total  change  had 
come  over  their  enemy  the  wizard.  A  malicious  joy 
gleamed  from  his  eye.  the  previous  expression  of  disap- 
pointment and  fear  had  passed  from  his  countenance,  ami 
turning  round  so  as  once  more  to  face  the  party,  he  ad- 
dressed them  in  a  voice  the  sound  of  which  had  changed 
again  from  abasement  to  defiance. 

"No!  no!"  he  shouted,  with  a  terrible  voice,  and  then 
commencing  a  dance  similar  to  that  in  which  he  had  be- 
fore indulged,  he  sang  again,  and  his  words  and  tone's 
were  less  agreeable  to  his  hearers  than  those  of  the  mer- 
maids. 
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"  Ye  travellers  three,  what  fools  ye  be — 
What  ought  to  be  done,  ye  km •«-. 
But  I've  got  you  now.  you  slupi  1  " 
With  the'  rabbit  mid  kangaroo. 
Ton  rhosc  to  remain,  and   list  to  a  strain, 

Which  ye  knew  ye  ought  not  to 
So  you're  all  in  a  scrape,  and  you  can't  escape, 
'  Cow,  rabbit,  and  kangaroo !" 

As  he  spoke  he  advanced  toward  the  travellers  with 
Ids  arms  outspread,  making  hideous  faces,  and  evident- 
ly intending  mis- 
chief. Without  a 
moment's  loss  of 
time  the  three  trav- 
ellers made  the 


sign  and  said  the 
word  which  had 
been  so  useful  he- 


made  no  sign,  and  the  wizard,  pausing  for  a  moment, 
raised  both  his  arms  above  his  head  and  began  to  pro- 
nounce a  magic  word  which  I  suppose  would  have  render- 
ed his  adversaries  entirely  helpless,  and  enabled  him  to 
complete  their  ruin  at  his  wicked  will. 

He  began  the  word,  I  say.  and  the  King  distinctly  heard 
the  first  part  of  it,  which  was  "  Petraupaulokime-nopara- 
pheliconasteron" — but  here  he  was  interrupted,  and  the 
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fore,  but  these  had  apparently  lost  their  power.  The  wiz- 
ard, indeed,  uttered  a  frightful  yell,  but  it  was  rather  one 
of  triumph  than  of  alarm,  and  he  shouted  back  in  return : 

lt  Your  silly  old  spell 

Once  did  very  well, 
But  now  you  require  one  new. 

The  cow  shall  be  killed, 

And  the  rabbit  be  grilled, 
And  we'll  strangle  the  kangaroo." 

With  these  words,  to  the  unspeakable  horror  of  the 
Kins',  who  stood  watching  to  see  what  would  happen,  but 
felt  himself  perfectly  helpless  in  the  matter,  the  wizard 
advanced  upon  the  kangaroo  as  if  about  to  execute  his 
threat.  The  kangaroo,  evidently  feeling  that  he  was  no 
longer  a  match  for  his  foe,  trembled  so  much  that  lie 
dropped  his  drum,  and  the  rabbit  did  the  same  with  his 
fife,  and  in  the  very  act  gave  a  wild  squeak  of  anguish  as 
if  he  also  knew  that  his  fate  was  upon  him.  The  cow 


rest  of  the  sound  shut  out  from  the  listener's  ears  by  such, 
a  moo  from  the  cow  as  had  never  been  heard  before.  It 
was  not  a  bellow,  but  a  moo,  and  not  a  common  moo 
either,  but  one  which,  beginning  low,  gradually  rose  and 
swelled  into  a  volume  of  sound  which  completely  deafen- 
ed the  by-standers,  altogether  drowned  the  wizard's  voice, 
and  reverberated  along  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  and 
even  through  the  waters  of  the  sea  with  such  a  mighty 
roar  that  the  mermaids  rushed  about,  splashing  hither 
and  thither,  under  the  evident  impression  that  an  earth- 
quake or  something  like  it  must  have 
happened,  and  the  fishes  contradicted  the 
common  delusion  that  the  finny  tribe  can- 
not hear  by  darting  away  in  every  direc- 
tion as  fast  as  possible,  as  the  awful  sound 
penetrated  even  below  the  waves. 

The  King  himself  stood  aghast;  but  if 
he  had  been  surprised  at  the  action  of  the 
cow,  he  was  still  more  astonished  at  what 
followed.  Hushing  across  the  bridge  from 
behind  the  party  came  another  figure  upon 
the  scene — silently,  but  so  quickly  that  al- 
most like  a  flash  of  lightning  it  stood  by 
the  side  of  the  kangaroo.  It  was  the  figure 
of  an  old  man,  whose  long  beard,  bright 
eyes,  and  venerable  appearance  at  once 
revealed  him  to  be  the  same  who  had  vis- 
ited the  King  in  his  dreams,  had  given  the 
word  and  sign  to  the  three  animals,  and 
who  had  evidently  not  yet  exhausted  his 
power. 

It  is  impossible  for  anybody  who  is  a 
mere  mortal  to  be  quite  sure  about  things 
which  have  to  do  with  magic  and  magical 
people,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  very 
likely  that  if  the  one-eyed  wizard  had  used 
a  shorter  word,  so  as  to  have  finished  it 
before  the  arrival  of  the  other,  he  might 
and  would  have  prevailed  over  his  foes, 
then  and  there.  If  so,  it  is  evidently  a  les- 
son to  us  all  not  to  use  words  or  make 
speeches  which  are  longer  than  may  be 
absolutely  necessary,  but  perhaps  the  wiz- 
ard could  not  help  it,  and  there  may  have 
been  no  shorter  word  which  would  have 
served  his  purpose. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  as  certain  as  possible  that  he 
never  finished  his  word,  for  he  stopped  short  just  as  if  he 
had  been  shot  as  soon  as  the  other  old  man  arrived  upon 
the  scene.  Once  again  his  countenance  changed,  and 
though  in  the  case  of  such  a  particularly  ugly  visage  you 
might  have  well  believed  that  any  change  must  be  for 
the  better,  you  would  have  been  obliged  to  allow  that  the 
pallor  which  came  over  it.  and  the  look  of  disappoint- 
ment and  baffled  rage  which  appeared  thereon,  rendered 
it  even  uglier  than  before.  His  adversary  gave  him  no 
time  for  reflection,  but  rushed  straight  upon  him,  and  a 
furious  struggle  began. 

The  one-eyed  wizard,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  dropped 
his  club  at  the  first  sight  and  hearing  of  the  word  and 
the  sign,  and  was  therefore  unarmed,  and  the  new-comer 
did  not  appear  to  be  any  better  provided  with  weapons. 
They  used  their  hands  and  feet,  however,  to  some  purpose, 
and  having  closed  at  once,  raised  such  a  cloud  of  dust  as 
made  it  almost  impossible  to  see  what  they  were  doing. 
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The  King,  lost  in  aniazeineut,  but  with  hope  once  more 
springing  up  in  his  breast,  watt-hod  the  combat  with  deep 
though  silent  interest.  The  three  friends, recovering  from 
the  state  of  alarm  into  which  they,  or  at  least  two  of  them, 
had  recently  fallen,  were  not  so  silent.  The  cow  sound- 
ed her  bells  again,  the  rabbit  played  wildly  on  his  fife, 
and  the  kangaroo,  once  more  seizing  his  drum, beat  loudly, 
as  if  to  encourage  the  new  ally  who  had  come  to  the  res- 
cue of  himself  and  his  companions. 

For  a  few  moments  none  of  them  could  tell  what  would 
be  the  result  of  the  battle,  but  I  do  not  suppose  it  was  ever 
doubtful  fora  moment.  The  friendly  wizard  was  evident- 
ly the  stronger  of  the  two,  and  when  the  dust,  after  a 
short  time,  cleared  away,  he  was  seen  sitting  upon  the 
prostrate  body  of  his  foe,  of  whose  nose  he  had  taken  for- 
cible hold  with  his  right  hand,  and  was  wringing  it  as  if 
he  meant  to  deprive  its  rightful  owner  of  it  altogether. 
His  left  hand  grasped  the  other's  right  arm, whose  left  was 
bent  underneath  him,  so  that  he  lay  helplessly  at  the 
mercy  of  his  enemy,  and  appeared  to  have  resigned  hini- 
.self  to  the  fate  from  which  he  saw  no  means  of  escape. 

"Wretch!"'  exclaimed  the  victorious  wizard,  in  an  ex- 


ulting tone,  "at  last  I  have  caught  you,  and  you  shall 
receive  the  reward  of  all  your  crimes."  And  as  he  spoke 
he  gave  another  furious  tweak  to  his  victim's  nose,  which 
produced  from  the  latter  a  sound  something  between  a 
yell  and  a  groan. 

With  some  apparent  difficulty  he  presently  found  his 
voice. 

"Oh  dear!  oh  dear!"  he  cried,  in  half-stifled  tones.  "  I 
didn't  mean  it.  I  didn't  do  it.  I'll  never  do  it  again. 
O-o-oh  !"  and  he  broke  off  into  another  cry  of  anguish  at 
another  tweak. 

"No,  I'll  take  good  care  you  don't, "savagely  replied  his 
conqueror.  "  You  a  wizard  !  Why,  you're  a  disgrace  to 
the  very  name.  With  the  power  which  was  given  you 
to  do  good,you  have  done  nothing  but  mischief  ever  since 
you  had  it,  and  now,  not  content  with  your  last  crime, 
you  queen-stealing  vagabond,  you  have  humbugged  the 
kind  mermaids,  who  are  always  friendly  to  mortals,  into 
guarding  your  prisoners,  and  have  done  your  best  to  de- 
stroy the  three  honest  animals  who  came  to  rescue  her. 
No  punishment  can  be  too  severe  for  such  a  rascal." 

[TO    BE    CO.NTIXUED.] 


•ONLY    A    TEENY-WEENY    BITE,   MIND.' 
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VOLUME  VII. 


Al'NT  SUE  AND  HEK  KITTENS. 

11V    KATHERINE   HAMILTON. 

Turin:  li\» •<[  an  ancient  darky  once.  I  think  they  called  her  Sue, 
\\  i,  i  li;«l  •*!>  many  kittens  she  d:dn't  know  what  tu  do. 

:  and  they  danced, 
j   .  ah. ml  mill  they  pranced, 
i  i    i  think  they  numbered,  if  what  they  say  is  true. 

m    '11  so  dearly  that  she  could  not  part  with  one, 
i  nearly  drove  her  frantic  with  their  frolic  and  their  fun. 

i  aught  <>ne  doing  wroiin, 

sin-  wuiii'l  -ii  up  all  night  l«>ntr 
To  toll  him  uf  the  evil  ways  which  prudent  cats  must  shun 


on:   POST-OFFICE  BOX. 

Srrn  a  number  of  little  voices  pleading, 
••  1'leas.-.  dear  Postmistress,  publish  my  let- 
ter !"  I  shoo  d  be  a  very  hard-hearted  Postmis- 
tress it  I  were  not  sorry  that  there  are  so  many 
wiioev-  i\  wei  .  are  disappointed.  Trytothink 
that  your  turn  is  certainly  coming  one  of  these 
days,  and  write  as  often  as  you  like. 

N"th  i:_-  i    pn  i  tier,  in  the  way  of  sight-seeing, 

than  a  company  of  birds  getting  ready  to  set  out 

to  their  winter  quarters  in  the  South.    I  am  sure 

my  little  c.  .I  [•.  -pondent  who  wrote  this  letter 

nner  has  had  pleasure  in  thus 

ing  her  favorites  this  autumn. 

FRAXKMN  COI'NTY,  MAS.-UCHUSRTTS. 

1      i:  \'>« TMISTUKSS.— I  am  particularly  fond  of 
birds,  ami  I  will  try  to  tell  you  of  some  of  the 
kinds  that  live  around  here.    The  whippoorwills 
are  large  sperl.led  hlack  and  white  birds,  with 
eyes.    They  have  uncommon- 
ly large  wings  for  birds  of  their  size.    They  hnve 
a  large  mouth      They  lay  but  two  eggs,  si)  that 
it  thej  s|,,,i,id  want  to  move,  each  bird  could  take 
an  egg  in  its  mouth  and  leave.     The  eggs  are 
ick  and  brown.    They  never  build  a 
the  eggs  on  a  flat  rock.    The  little 

whip! 'wills    l-iok   more   like   little  chickens 

th .in  anj  other  birds  I  know  of  except  young 
idges.    The   old  birds  do   not  feed  their 
in    the   daytime,   but   wait    until    night 
i    in  is,  and  then  feed  them  on  insects  which 
'  in  tin-  air.    If  you  get  very  near  a 

whippoorwill's  nest,  the  old  bird  will  fly  toward 
i-  to  attract  your  attention  and  keep  you 
finding  her  little  ones.    If  you  follow  her, 
she  will  let  you  get  within  a  few  feet  of  her  and 


Ih'-r.  away  a  few  feet.    They  will  a] 

'  'ii  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the 
Last  spring  a  whippoorwill  family  livec 
out  in  crandpa's  bay-field,  so  I  visited  them  quite 
on.  n.  mil  found  out  some  of  their  ways.  Hut  I 
•  I  inpl  think  that  they  received  my  visits  with  as 
much  pleasure  as  I  made  them. 

Parti  i'l.-es  would  be  quite  plentiful  here  if  the 

hunters  would  let  them  alone  and  not  shoot  ev- 

ery, me  they  see.    Old  partridges  look  very  much 

.e  old  hens,  only  they  are  not  so  large,  and  do 

not  have  any  combs.     A  mother  partridge  goes 

ml  with  her  little  ones  much  as  an  old  hen 

dors  with  a  brood  of  chickens.    When  the  old 

hawk,  or  if  any  one  comes  near  her 

when  she  is  with  her  little  ones,  she  makes  a 

queer  noise,  and  the  little  ones  at  once  run  and 

hide,  or  stiek  their  heads  under  something  and 

'.  hole  body  in  plain  sight.    The  old 

id  runs  in  an  opposite  direction  from  her  little 

and  tries  to  make  believe  that  they  are  in 

other  place.     After  whatever  has  frMiten- 

r  has  gone,  the  old  bird  will  go  where,  her 


, 

that  was  so  tame  but  that  it  would  have  flown 
away  if  it  had  had  a  chance 

Hoblns  are  birds  that  have  red  breasts  and 

black  backs  and  heads.    They  build  their  nesta 

outot,"1u'1  "s-    They  lay  four  hue 

'1  ''>•"'"•••' 


they  liave  little  black 
caps  and  while  breasts 
They  build  their  ne~ts 
in  old  hollow  branches. 
They  lay  five  of  the  cun- 
niugest.  little  eggs  that. 
I  ever  saw.  They  are 
about  as  large  as  a  good- 
sized  ]n-;i.alid  a lv  white, 
with  brown  spots  on 
them.  One  pair  built 
their  nest  in  an  old  cher- 
ry-tree  inourdoor  yard 
last  spring.  \Vhen  the 
little  birds  had  gone.  I 
pulled  out  the  nest  they 
had  made,  and  much 
to  my  astonishment  I 
fuund  it  to  be  all  made 
out  of  hairs  about  an 
ineh  long,  with  some 
longer  ones  to  hold  it 
together.  I  think  the 
little  birds  must,  have 
had  a  soft,  bed  to  lie  on. 
There  is  another  kind 
of  brown  bird  with  a 
light  breast  that  is  call- 
ed a  pewee,  which  builds 
in  old  sheds,  and  makes 
nests  out  of  mud  and 
moss.  The  pewees  lay 
three  white  eggs.  The 
cat-birds  make  a  noise 
like  a  cat,  and  that 
is  why  they  are  called 
cat-birds.  They  are  of 
a  slate -color,  and  lay 
blue  eggs,  but  I  do  not 
know  how  many.  The 
brown  thrush  builds  on  the  ground,  and  lays 
three  eggs  of  a  bluish  color  with  black  spots,  a 
little  larger  than  robins'  eggs.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  ground  birds :  one  kind  is  a  little 
larger  than  the  other,  but  both  look  very  much 
alike.  The  large  kind  build  their  nests  on  the 
ground  in  old  swamps,  but  the  smaller  kind  build 
on  dry  land  in  pastures.  Both  kinds  lay  five  lit- 
tle white  eggs,  with  brown  spots  on  them.  A 
pair  ot  barn  swallows  built  their  nest  in  grand- 
pa's barn  this  summer.  The  nest  WHS  up  so  hiu'h 
that  we  could  not  get  to  it.  so  I  do  not  know  how 
many  eggs  they  lay,  but  I  know  that  three  birds 
hatched  o_ut.  There  are  some  young  chimney 
swallows  in  the  chimney  of  our  house.  I  do  not 
know  how  many,  but  they  make  noise  enough 
for  fifty.  There  are  many  other  kinds,  but  I  hare 
said  enough  about  birds  for  once.  Perhaps  I  may 
write  about  the  rest  some  other  time. 

GENEVA  S. 

I  like  this  letter  very  much.     The  dear  little 
girl  has  used  her  eyes,  as  we  all  might. 


KELSBYVILLK,  LAKE  COUNTV,  CALIFORMA. 

l'i:ut  POSTMISTRESS. — I  will  write  and  tell  you 
of  a  delightful  ride  I  took  early  one  Saturday 
morning.  My  father,  mother,  and  myself  got  up 
at  five  o'clock,  and  hitched  up  two  horses  to  the 
spring-wagon.  Then  we  ate  our  breakfast,  and 
started  away  from  home  at  six  o'clock  for  a  nine 
miles'  ride  right  out  in  the  mountains.  A  fter  hav- 
ing gone  two  miles  we  came  to  the  noted  place 
of  Highland  Springs,  where  there  are  a  large 
hotel  and  several  cottages.  There  are  a  great 
many  boarders  in  the  summer-time.  It  is  a  very 
healthy  place  to  stay.  There  are  six  different 
kinds  of  mineral  water.  Then  we  went  up  hill 
and  down.  We  crossed  running  water  nine 
times  ;  the  clear,  fresh,  sparkling  water  bubbled 
along  in  its  own  easy  way,  and  along  the  banks 
of  the  stream  was  decked  with  ferns  and  maiden- 
hair of  the  darkest  green  hue,  so  fresh  and  bright. 
In  several  places  we  could  see  the  small  fish 
playing  in  the  water.  The  sweet,  pretty  birds 
were  chattering  and  singing  in  the  long",  swing- 
ing boughs  of  the  trees  "as  happy  as  happy  can 
be,"  and  every  now  and  then  a  squirrel  would 
scamper  across  the  road  or  field,  and  hide  away 
in  his  snug  little  house  in  a  tree  or  in  the  ground. 
Every  once  in  :i  while  Traveller,  our  dog,  would 
frighten  a  rabbit  and  run  after  it  a  little  way. 
And  finally  we  cam.'  to  a  house  in  High  Valley, 
Mendoeino  County.  We  were  acquainted  with 
ihe  people,  so  we  had  a  delightful  time.  High 
Valley  is  a  very  pretty  place  indeed.  The  house 
is  shaded  with  old  oak  and  walnut  trees  We 
ate  our  dinner  at  noon.  After  having  rested 
three  or  four  hours,  we  turned  our  faces  toward 
home,  where  we  arrived  at,  five  o'clock,  tired  :n,d 
dusty.  JEN-NIB  F.  E. 

LKICHHAKDT,  NEAE  SVDXBV,  NEW  Sou-TH  WALES. 
..  I8S6. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— We  have  only  been  in 
.New  South  Wales  one  year.  My  father  is  a  civil 


engmecrand  surveyor.  It  was  the  Queen's  I'.irth 
day  yesterday.an.l  it  was  a  public  holiday.  There 
were  a  great  many  fireworks,  which  caused  sev- 
eral houses  to  be  burned  down,  and  three  men 
were  killed.  I  have  a  pair  of  pigeons  for  pets  • 
couldyou  tell  mi-  a  name  for  each  of  them.  I 

™<1  white  birds;     ,          ,  SStCSf^S 


in  Leichhardt ;  it  was  called  after  the  explorer, 
v,  In  i  was  lost  many  years  ago.  We  don't  like  it, 
but  my  father  had  to  make  a  survey  and  plans 
of  it,  so  it  was  better  to  live  here  fora  while.  The 
Sydney  harbor  is  beautiful.  The  Heads  are  high 
cliffs,  only  half  a  mile  apart,  and  the  harbor  is 
full  of  little  bays,  as  you  may  guess  when  1  tell 
you  that  you  could  not  walk  round  the  shore  un- 
der one  thousand  miles  it  is  all  deep  water  too. 
The  Paramatta  River  flows  into  it.  It  was  on 
this  river  that  Beach  beat  Haitian,  the  great 
American  rower.  I  am  ten  and  a  half  years  old, 
and  go  to  the  public  school.  They  teach  well, 
but  still  use  canes.  (JhoitGE  E.  II. 

So  that  you  always  have  to  be  on  your  good 
behavior,  I  presume.  Fantail  and  Midget  might 
be  pretty  names  for  your  pets. 


PABTILLRD,  SWEOKN. 

I  have  a  sister  who  takes  this  paper,  and  she 
was  one  of  the  first  subscribers.  We  all  read  it 
through,  and  enjoy  it  verynuich  indeed.  I  have 
never  written  to  you  before,  and  ha\  e  ne\  er  <eeii 
a  letter  from  Sweden.  I  lived  in  Chicago  before, 
but  came  here  on  account  of  father's  health, 
which  was  failing.  Father  publishes  a  paper 
here  by  the  name  of  Su-fdfn't;  Poultry  Journal, 
and  we  have  large  poultry  yards  here.  We  send 
eggs  all  over  the  country.  A.  G.  L. 


BALDWIN-,  MICHIGAN. 

f  have  taken  HAT.PKR'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  ever 
since  it  was  first  issued.  I  have  five  bound  vol- 
umes, and  like  to  read  in  them  very  much.  For 
pets,  my  little  brother  and  I  have  doves,  chickens, 
and,  most  wonderful  of  all.  a  three-legged  calf- 
she  was  born  so.  It  is  fun  to  see  her  run  ;  she 
runs  with  head  up  and  tail  curled  on  her  back, 
and  jumps  just  like  a  deer.  She  is  a  deep,  dark 
red.  and  we  call  her  Cherry.  She  is  only  three 
months  old.  and  is  bigger  than  most  calves,  for 
we  let  her  have  all  the  milk  from  the  old  eow. 
She  lies  down  almost  all  day.  but  in  the  evening 
and  early  in  the  morning  she  is  running  and 
jumping  about.  If  you  would  like  to  have  me.  I 
will  write  again  and  tell  you  of  my  trip  to  San 
Francisco  and  back  this  summer.  I  was  eleven 
years  June  24, 1886.  Your  friend,  BYRON  H.  C. 

Certainly,  I  would  very  much  like  to  have  you 
do  so. 


STREATOR,  ILLINOIS. 

Streator  is  a  very  busy  little  city,  and  growing 
rapidly,  but  it  is  not.  a  very  pleasant  place  to  live 
in,  as  it  is  so  dirty,  owing  to  the  coal-mines.  But 
in  spite  of  its  unattractiveness  we  girls,  like  all 
others,  manage  to  enjoy  ourselves  greatly.  We 
have  many  parties,  clubs,  and  societies.  Among 
the  many  costly  buildings  here  is  the  High-School, 
which  I  attend.  It  is  made  of  brick,  and  is  very 
larue  and  beautiful.  Last  year  I  studied  physi- 
cal geography,  ancient  history,  algebra,  and  Lat- 
in. This  year  I  will  study  physical  geography, 
algebra,  physiology,  philosophy,  and  I  am  unde- 
cided whether  to  continue  Latin  or  take  up  <  ,er 
man.  Which  would  you  suggest,  please?  our 
M-hool  begins  September  6.  I  will  be  fourteen 
early  in  September.  GENE  31.  G. 

If  you  cannot  study  both  languages,  my  advice 
would  be  to  continue  your  Latin.  All  good  Eng- 
lish scholars  need  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Latin 
as  a  sort  of  foundation. 


are  a  good  many  minerals.  Ex  -President  Arthur's 
family  were  boarding  at  Lake  Mohonk  one  vear. 
I  have  been  there  every  year  since  1  was  a  little 
girl.  School  begins  the  first  Monday  in  Sepiem 
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her.  1  live  two  mill's  iiinl  ahalfoutof  Newburgh. 
I  ride  to  school  every  morning;.  I  am  fourteen 
years  old.  The  stories  which  I  like  best  arc 
'•  Nan"  and  "  Kolf  House."  ANNIE  II. 


MINNEAPOLIS.  MINNESOTA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS, — I  want  to  tell  you  of  an 
accident  that  happened  on  one  of  our  lakes. 
Two  boys  were  hired  by  a  man  to  take  a  coal 
barge,  loaded  with  one-third  of  ;i  car  of  coal,  to 
a  point  near  Lake  Park  Hotel.  When  they  were 
about  half-way  between  the  hotel  and  the  point, 
the  barge  began  to  sink  in  about  ten  feet  of  wa- 
ter. The  boys  called  for  help,  and  two  men  saw 
them,  and  took  a  boat  and  went  out  ;i  !l  r  I  li<  in 
Before  the  men  got  to  them  tin-  barge  had  sunk. 
But  one  end  went  down  first  and  struck  bottom. 
and  left  the  boys  standing  up  to  their  waists  in 
water.  They  were  taken  in  the  boat  and  taken 
back  to  the  hotel.  WILLIAM  It. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

MY  DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— You  must  certainly 
be  very  good-natured  and  good-tempered,  as  you 
have  so  much  patience  with  the  correspondence 
of  the  Post-office  Box,  in  which  I  also  take  great 
interest,  and  also  in  the  Puzzles.  HAHPEB'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  is  a  great  favorite  in  our  home,  even  with 
baby  brother,  who  cries  to  see  the  pictures  as 
s. i. in  a-  il  arrives.  I  am  fourteen  years  old.  and 
am  learning  short-hand  and  type-writing.  I  have 
no  pets  now,  but  I  had  a  guinea-pi:;,  which  I  had 
had  over  two  years,  when  we  moved,  and  having 
no  room  for  it,  I  sold  it.  Six  months  later,  walk- 
ing by  the  store,  I  saw  her  in  a  cage  partly  con- 
cealed under  straw.  I  whistled  and  called  to 
her.  as  I  always  did  when  I  wanted  her,  and— 
would  you  believe? — she  came  out  and  whistled 
or  sang,  as  some  people  call  it,  in  her  old  familiar 
way.  It  made  me  feel  that  I  wanted  her  hack 
again.  E.  H.  M. 


HtNF.v,  ILLINOIS. 

I  am  eleven  years  old,  and  live  in  Watseka, 
Illinois,  but  I  am  visiting  grandma  now.  We  love 
to  come  here  to  Henry,  because  it  is  said  to  be 
the  prettiest  town  between  Chicago  and  Peoria, 
and  is  situated  on  the  Illinois  River.  We  have 
had  lots  of  fun  rowing  and  fishing,  and  walking 
on  the  lock  near  the  dam.  There  is  a  draw- 
bridge that  spans  the  river  at  this  point  St.-am- 
ers  run  up  and  down  the  river,  and  when  they 

Ea^s  II. Miry  they  have  to  pass  through  the  draw- 
ridge,  and  in  and  out  of  the  lock,  for  there  is  a 
dam  here.    The  view  of  the  bluffs  across  the  riv- 
er is  very  beautiful,  especially  when  the  rays  of 
tin-  setting  sun  fall  upon  them.    I  go  to  Sunday- 

sei 1  anil  day-school,  and  I  am  in  the  Sixth 

Grade.  I  was  getting  a  collection  of  birds1  eggs, 
but  I  concluded  that  it  was  too  cruel,  and  so  I 
contented  myself  with  a  collection  of  tags  and 
stamps.  WII.BUK  II.  W. 

I  am  glad  you  gave  up  the  idea  of  collecting 
birds'  eggs,  because  there  is  always  the  tempta- 
tion to  take  more  than  one  egg  from  the  little 
nests.  Boys  who  make  such  collections  should 
be  careful  never  to  exceed  the  unit  in  taking  the 
eggs.  Forthe  reason  Wilburmentions,  the  cni.-l- 
ty  of  plundering  nests,  we  do  not  admit  birds' 
eggs  to  our  Exchange  columns. 


UTICA,  ILLINOIS. 

1  am  a  little  girl  seven  years  old.  I  have  taken 
HAUPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  two  years,  and  like  it 
very  much.  I  have  one  pet.  a  little  kitten,  named 
Spo't.  She  is  the  cutest  little  thing  you  ever  saw. 
I  wish  you  could  see  her.  I  am  not  very  well,  and 
do  not  go  to  school.  Mamma  is  teaching  me,  and 
papa  is  writing  this  for  me.  I  wish  you  wen-  here 
with  me  to  sit  under  the  trees  in  the  yard.  We 
have  beautiful  places  near  here,  on  the  Illinois 
River— Deer  Park.  Starred  Rock.  Clark's  Falls, 
and  the  canons,  with  Indian  legends  attached  to 
each  of  them.  BERTHA  S.  M. 

MOTT  HAVEN,  N«>v  YOBK. 

DEAP.  POSTMISTRESS.— I  am  a  boy  ten  years  old. 
I  go  to  school,  and  study  reading,  spelling,  and 
writing.  I  hav.-  a.  pet  cat:  his  name  is  Pete. 
This  is  my  first  letter,  and  I  would  like  to  see  it 
in  priut  very  much.  ALFRED  BATES  A. 


Christmas  is  still  a  long  way  off,  but  some  of 
us  are  beginning  to  think  about  the  merry  sea- 
son, and  one  little  man.  having  written  a  letter 
to  a  very  old  friend  of  th"  children,  fancied  the 
most  direct,  way  of  sending  it  was  through  his 
beloved  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  which  keeps 
such  a  wonderful  Post -office  Box.  The  Post- 
mistress will  be  glad  to  learn,  after  Christmas, 
whether  the  letter  received  a  satisfactory  reply. 

SOUTH  QCAY,  VIRGINIA. 

DEAR  SANTA  CI.AUS.— I  wish  to  ascertain  from 
V'  >n  it  you  have  the  tilings  I  nm  going  to  mention  : 
a  nice  large  saddle  and  bridle,  a  pair  of  roller 
skat.'s.  a  gimlet  and  saw.  and  a  set  of  blocks  for 
my  little  two-year-old  brother.  Write  soon,  and 


please  come  Christmas  and  bring  t lie  list  of  things 
1  have  mentioned,  and  a  hatchet  too,  also  some 
candy,  as  I  have  tried  to  be  a  good  boy  all  the 
year.    Good-by.    Your  affectionate  little  boy. 
TOM  PEETE  C. 


I  found  a  word  with  more  than  nineteen  let- 
ters ;  it  is  Paitqhcauf/hnft'tfihsinqitf,  the  Indian 
name  of  a  small  stream  of  water  in  New  York. 
It  has  twenty-one  letters.  I  like  to  take  this  de- 
lightful paper  very  much,  and  watch  eagerly  for 
Wednesday,  because  on  that  day  I  receive  it.  I 
am  eleven  years  old  ;  my  birthday  was  the  10th 
of  August.  Our  school  will  commence  the  first 
Monday  in  September.  I  like  to  go  pretty  \\dl. 
I  do  not  have  far  to  go,  for  the  school-house  is 
jn-t  across  the  street  from  my  home.  A  party 
of  us  went  to  the  woods  one  day  last  week,  and 
took  our  supper.  We  had  a  very  pleasant  time. 
I  have  no  pets,  except  a  little  brother  and  a  good 
papa  and  mamma.  My  brother's  name  is  Louis ; 
he  is  a  little  over  a  year  and  a  half  old.  I  had  a 
little  white  chicken  this  summer,  but  one  morn- 
ing when  I  was  away  a  large  Maltese  cat  came 
into  the  yard  and  caught  my  chicken.  Of  course 
I  felt  very  sorry.  MAUD  W.  I). 


School  has  begun,  and  I  am  glad  of  it.  We 
had  a  long  vacation.  I  like  to  go  to  school,  but 
I  don't  think  I  like  my  new  teacher  as  well  as 
my  old  one.  I  am  ten  years  old,  and  live  in  the 
country,  just  ten  miles  from  Cincinnati.  We  have 
about  fifty  chickens,  a  horse,  and  the  cutest  cat 
I  ever  did  see ;  it  plays  nearly  all  the  time.  This 
morning  the  cat  went  to  sleep  on  our  velvet- 
cushioned  chair.  HELEN  P.  M. 


SKDGWICK,  MAI.NK. 

Although  I  am  only  twelve  years  old.  I  am  the 
oldest  of  six  children.  Eva,  the  youngest,  is  fif- 
teen months  old,  Mabel  is  ten,  Frank  is  eight, 
Sheldon  is  six,  and  Sibyl  is  four.  Sheldon,  my 
youngest  brother,  is  so  small  that  he  looks  as  if 
he  was  only  about  four,  while  Sibyl  is  a  great 
deal  larger.  I  am  now  in  the  country  with  all  of 
my  brothers  and  sisters  except  Mabel ;  she  is  at 
home  in  Washington,  with  papa  and  mamma. 
Mamma  comes  here  with  us  every  summer,  and 
then  goes  back  to  papa  without  us.  In  school 
last  year  I  was  in  the  Seventh  Grade.  Although 
I  was  the  youngest  in  my  room,  and  my  teacher 
thoii-ht  nic  too  young  to  enter  the  higher  class 
of  the  Grammar-school,  she  promised  to  give  me 
a  recommendation  for  it,  and  I  am  now  studying 
to  skip  the  lower  class.  I  think  I  will  have  to 
say  good-by  now,  but  I  send  my  love  to  all  the 
readers  of  the  paper  which  1  like  so  much. 

M.  D.  B. 


NKW  YOKK  CITY. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS,— I  have  bought  my  first 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  like  it  very  much, 
and  shall  take  it  every  Tuesday  after  this.  I  am 
twelve  years  old.  and  have  a  "brother  nine,  and 
we  have  a  large  garden  with  flowers  in  it,  which 
we  planted  ourselves.  I  like  the  story  of  Pete 
taken  to  the  French  lady's  house  very  much. 

WILLIE  A. 


PATCHOGUE,  LON.;  ISLAND,  XKW  YOEK. 

I  am  a  little  boy  eight  years  old.  I  live  at 
Patchogue.  Long  Island,  with  my  grandpa  and 
grandma.  There  is  a  quail's  nest  near  our  house, 
with  four  eggs  in  it.  I  am  anxious  to  see  the 
little  quails.  My  pets  are  a  yellow  pony,  a  kit- 
ten, and  a  calf.  My  calf's  name  is  Daisy,  and  I 
think  her  very  funny,  as  she  eats  lace.  Hoping 
to  see  this  letter  in  print,  your  little  friend, 

WILLIE  C. 


ORLEANS,  NEW  YOHK. 

I  am  thirteen  years  old.  My  mamma  is  the 
postmistress  here,  and  I  am  her  assistant.  I  can 
also  telegraph,  having  learned  in  my  brother's 
office.  My  only  brother  is  railroad  agent  at 
Newark.  He  was  railroad  agent  and  postmas- 
ter here,  until  our  superintendent  promoted  him. 
My  father  is  dead.  I  have  no  sisters.  I  have  a 
piano,  and  can  play  very  nicely.  I  go  to  school, 
and  am  in  the  highest  department!  I  have  for 
pets  a  very  pretty  dog  named  Don.  which  I  would 
not  part  witli  for  anything,  a  yellow  canary-bird 
named  Billie.  and  a  black  cat  named  Nig.  which 
weighs  eighteen  and  a  half  pounds.  I  have  been 
staying  at  Sod  us  Point  through  the  veterans'  re- 
union, with  my  mamma  nnd  cousin.  We  bad  a 
lovely  time.  There  is  a  boat  here  on  the  pond. 
I  can  row.  and  go  out  boat-riding  almost  every 
day.  I  should  be  much  pleased  to  have  some  of 
the  girls  and  boys  of  about  my  age  write  to  me. 
I  will  surely  answer.  MAE  O. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  am  a  little  boy  eleven  years  old.  I  go  to 
school,  and  study  reading,  writing,  geography, 
spelling,  and  arithmetic.  I  am  in  the  First 
Secondary.  We  just  began  to  study  fractions 
last  term,  and  I  like  them  very  much.  My  papa 
buys  HAUPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  every  week,  and  I 
like  it  very  much.  I  like  to  read  the  letters  and 


the  serial  stories;  in  fact,  all  of  the  stories  are 
very  nice.  I  have  nearly  two  whole  volumes, 
and  I  intend  to  have  them  bound.  I  have  six  sis- 
ters, one  a  little  pet  two  months  old. 

PAUL  B.  H. 


Anna  Hurie  S.  writes  very  pleasantly  from  De- 
corah,  Iowa,  and  tells  me  about  the  ice  cave  in 
that  vicinity,  where  all  summer  long  y,,u  may 
see  roofs  and  walls  encrusted  with  ice,  a  delight- 
ful natural  refrigerator.— Politte  U.  has  a  colt  and 
six  little  pigs.— Klise  S.,a  little  Paterson  girl,  lias 
had  a  splendid  time  this  summer,  entertaining 
her  dear  cousins  from  old  Kentucky.— Annie 
I  Inn  nloii  I'. :  I  wish  you  would  make  it  a  rule 
always  to  finish  whatever  you  begin.— F.difh  \\. 
de  L. :  Please  write  with  ink,  my  dear;  the  pen- 
cil marks  are  too  faint  for  my  tired  eyes.— Sadie 
F.  P. :  I  send  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of 
your  fair.— Bessie  C.  B. :  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter. 

Constant  Bender  (Grand  Rapids,  Michigan): 
Duff's  Book- Keeping,  with  Blanks.  Published  by 
Harper  &  Brothers,  Franklin  Square,  New  York. 
Price  94  cents. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  1. 

ENIGMAS. 

1. — First  in  road,  not  in  toad. 
Second  in  snow,  not  in  ice. 
Third  in  slice,  not  in  mice 
Fourth  in  three,  not  in  four. 
Whole  is  loved  by  rich  and  poor. 

HERBERT  A.  SMITH. 

a.— First  in  empty,  not  in  full- 
Second  in  oxen,  not  in  liull. 
Third  in  good,  not  in  bad. 
Fourth  in  tearful,  not  in  sad. 
Fifth  in  oak.  not  in  elm. 
Sixth  in  rigging,  not  in  helm. 
Seventh  in  drenching,  not  in  shou •< T. 
Whole  an  empire  of  great  power 

Sozo. 

3.— First  in  dog.  not  in  cat. 
Second  in  idle,  not  in  fat. 
Third  in  cistern,  not  in  well. 
Fourth  in  Kate,  not  in  Nell. 
Fifth  in  earth,  not  in  sand. 
Sixth  in  strand,  also  in  land. 
Seventh  in  son.  not  in  daughter. 
Whole  a  favorite  English  author. 

ELOISE  McEi.ROY. 


BURIED  CITIES   AND  COUNTRIES. 

1. — 1.  The  dove  rises  early  in  the  morning.  2. 
Can  Ada  come  and  see  me  to-day?  3.  Can  you 
take  her  at  two  o'clock?  4.  Papa  ran  after  my 
little  dog.  5.  I  gazed,  amazed,  at  hens  in  the 
garden.  (3.  The  little  cub  at  the  circus  was  very 
cunning.  7.  There  are  for  sale  many  pieces  of 
china.  8.  We  went  to  view  hill,  meadow,  spring, 
field,  and  farm.  ALICE  BKOWMNU. 

2. — l.Tell  Charles  to  name  his  wish.  2  Mary, 
have  vou  taken  my  chrome-yellow  ?  3  Florence 
and  Will  are  going  out  to  walk.  4  Can  Tony  be 
our  guide?  5.  What  a  very  old  town  this  is  1  6. 
I  think  August  a  very  disagreeable  month.  7. 
Have  you  prepared  a  bed  for  Dennison  ?  8.  I 
have  just  discovered  a  den  of  thieves.  9.  I  saw 
the  hull  of  the  boat.  10.  Don't  you  envy  me  this 
nice  dog?  11.  The  street  urchiti  shouted.  "<;ive 
me  that  bag,  Daddy."  ELOISE  MCELROY. 


No.  3. 

CHARADE. 

The  first  you'll  find,  if  light  of  heart. 

Your  sorrows  often  lifted. 
The  second  only  will  depart 
•  When  rocky  soil  is  sifted. 
Thou,  whole,  a  noted  statesman  art. 

With  many  talents  gifted.  ZED. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  361. 
No.  1.— Spade.    Sugar.    Andersen. 
No.  3.— The  Great  Pyramids. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Eloise  McElroy.  Alice  Browning.  J.  Gus  Bo- 
lander,  Robert  and  Rmma  L.  Muller.  Terence 
Muldoon.  Mildred  Hlnsdale.  Adelaide  Claflen, 
Arthur  K  Kuhn.  A.  Gladwvn  Lagergren.  A  H.  C. 
Price,  .1.  E.  C.  Price.  Odell  Cyclone,  Maud  and 
Jean  Mitchener.  Bena  Jones.  William  Rosen. lale, 
Felix  Holt,  C.  H.  Furstenherg,  Gertie  Purdy, 
Original  Puzzle  Club.  F.  W.  M  .  H.  L.  M.,  Grace  G. 
Kidd.  Cockade  City.  George  W.  Shaw.  H.  Roches- 
ter. Bessie  G.  Bates,  and  Rachel. 


[For  EXCHANGES,  see  caver.'] 


HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


VOLUME  VH. 


anieians  of  ilic  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  were  never 
lived  of  exercising  their  inventive  wits  over  clocks,  so  many 
strange  and  ingenious  contrivauces  in  the  way  of  timepieces 
are  still  to  be  found  in  the  older  cities  of  Europe. 

Hut  for  an  amusing  clock,  a  laughter-provoking  clock,  a  kind 
of  negro  minstrel  of  a  clock,  one  made  by  a  man  named  Droz 
something  like  a  century  ago  certainly  takes  the  palm.  When 
it  was  completed,  the  proud  inventor  carried  it  to  the  palace  of 
the  King  of  Spain.  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  examine  the 
clock,  and  when  set  up  ready  for  exhibition  it  was  found  to  con- 
sist of  a  dial  beside  which  sat  a  negro,  a  shepherd  with  a  bas- 
ket of  apples  by  his  side,  and  a  dog.  When  the  hour  struck,  the 
negro  drew  his  bow  and  played  six  tunes  on  a  violin,  after  which 
the  dog,  endowed  with  a  taste  for  music,  rose  and  caressed  him. 

••  Should  it  please  your  Majesty  to  touch  one  of  the  apples  in 
the  shepherd's  basket?"  suggested  the  clockmaker.  The  King 
put  out  his  band  to  take  an  apple.  Determined  to  protect  his 
master's  property,  the  dog  flew  at  The  royal  band,  biting  and 
barking,  until  a  "  really  truly"  dog  in  the  room  took  up  the  strain 
and  began  to  bark  too.  The  King  laughed  heartily,  and  so,  I 
think,  would  we  have  done  had  we  been  there  to  see. 


MAlii  i  familiar  with  sea-eidi  curiosities,  but  has  never 

,,/,  ,-h<*i/»i<<  ~/H  tin   burr)    "GRA s!  uuo  WOULD  BE- 
UtXE    IT?     SKA   I  K<  HIS-  BROWING  ON  TREES !" 


A   VERY  (TKIOUS  CLOCK. 

Yiil"  have  all  heard  of  the,  wonderful  clock  at  Strashnrg, 
and  the  ingenious  mechanism  by  which  its  heavenly  bodies 
nio\e  iii  their  orbits,  the  hells  ring  out  the  day  aud  hour,  and 
the  prorcsMons  df  angel*  and  apostles  come  and  go.  There  is 
aKo  a  smaller  clock  with  a  number  of  similar  curious  contriv- 
ances at  I. MIIIS.  in  France,  and  indeed  it  seems  as  if  the  mech- 


OUR  JAPANESE  SCREEN. 

BY  EMMA  A.  OPPER, 

QUITE  the  funniest  things  that  I  ever  have  seen 
Are  the  pictures  all  over  our  Japanese  screen. 
There's  a  plum-colored  cloud  in  a  lavender  sky; 
There's  a  three-cornered  house  which  is  not  half  so  high 
As  the  very  strange  bird  standing  just  at  the  door; 
There's  a  tea  party  sitting  curled  up  on  the  floor; 
There's  a  gentleman  dressed  in  a  bed-quilt,  I  think, 
Catching  tish  that  are  blue  in  a  lake  that  is  pink; 
There's  an  indigo  stork  standing  right  in  the  air; 
There's  an  odd-looking  baby,  without  any  hair 
Except  one  little  wisp  on  the  top  of  his  head- 
And  the  people  are  all  dressed  in  purple  and  red, 
And  their  clothes  are  too  big,  and  they're  cross-eyed  and  queer 
I'm  awfully  glad  they  dou't  live  around  here. 
They're  the  funniest  things  that   I  ever  have  seen, 
Are  the  pictures  all  over  our  Japanese  screen. 


©  "WELL, I  MUST  GOTO*  IT  MYSELF; 


'     «  mm 
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THE    TWO    "  KITTIES."— FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH. 


HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


VOLDIIK  vi  r. 


"MISS." 

BY  MARGARET  VANDEGRIFT. 

I  )  KOPLE  who  were  told  that  her  name  was  Miss  gen- 
I  ,,a!ly  said  one  of  two  things:  either,  "I  beg  your 
pardon,"  "thinking  they  had  not  heard  quite  right,  or, 
•  •  M  is.s— what  ?"  thinking  they  had  only  heard  half. 

nige  and  even  impossible  as  this  may  seem,  Miss 
did  not  own  a  last  name,  or,  indeed,  any  naine  at  all,  for 

:is  every  one  knows,  is  not  a  name,  but  a  title. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  different— indeed,  I  am  al- 

si  sure  n  would  -if  she  had  been  brought  to  the  chil- 

divn  when  she  was  a  kitten,  but  on  the  eventful  evening 

\vhi-n  Cousin  Jack  pulled  her  out  of  the  deepest  pocket 

of  his  ulster,  and  set  her  down  on  the  rug  before  the  as- 

toni-hed  and  delighted  family,  she  was  fully  half  grown, 

i.  tokcd  as  if  she  thought  herself  a  little  more  than  full 

\  n. 

Sui-li  a  clamor  as  arose! 
••  \\  here  upon  earth — 
••  \Vliat  iri/l  you  do  next,  Jack?" 
••  (  Hi.  the  lovely,  lovely  dear!" 
••  She's  as  black  as  a  coal." 
••  I  In-  lail  is  halt'  a  \  aril   long.'' 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  this  hubbub  Miss  sat  coolly 
do  .  n  in  tin-  middle  of  the  rug,  lifted  up  her  right  fore- 
fool,  and  hc^aii  to  wash  her  face  ill  an  absorbed,  concen- 
trated soil  of  way,  with  an  expression  of  countenance 
which  seemed  to  say, 

•  That  man  who  carried  me  in  his  pocket  smokes,  and 
1  don't  believe  his  gloves  were  clean  at  all." 

She  looked  so  utterly  prim  and  proper  and  elderly 
that  the  children  declared  she  had  never  been  a  kitten  in 

.  e .  that  she  was  horn  grown  up. 

••  lint  she's  on  ly  half  grown  up  now,"  said  Cousin  Jack, 
if  she  grows  the  other  half,  you'll  be  obliged  to  be- 
that  she  grew  the  first." 

But    no:  they  gave  in  far  enough  to  admit  that  she 
mi_  In  have  heei i  born  half  grown  up,  but  as  to  her  ever 
i  ng  been  a  kitten,  and  played  with  that  long,  thin  tail, 
that  was  too  much  for  anybody  to  believe. 

When  Cousin  Jack  had  a  chance,  he  told  how  and 
where  he  found  her.  She  was  clinging  piteously  to  the 
1"!'  of  a  round,  smooth  h itching-post,  while  two  news- 
hoys  encouraged  a  big  dog  to  spring  at  her. 

'She  could  not  have  held  on  much  longer,"  conclud- 
ed ( lousin  Jack,  "and  I've  no  doubt  the  dog  would  have 
made  mince-meat  of  her;  so  I  just  put  her  in  my  pocket, 
and  then  administered  a  si ight  moral  lesson  to  those  boys. 
I  to  ik  them  by  the  collar,  one  in  each  hand,  ran  them  out 

reath,  and  pitched  them  into  a  snow-bank, 
"i  Hi.  .lack  !  .lack!"  said  the  other  head  of  the  family, 
laughing  and  frowning  at  once  at  him;  "I'm  thankful 
it  was  dark  ;  if  it  hadn't  been,  we  should  have  seen  a  start- 
ling  paragraph  in  to-morrow's  paper:  'Sudden  and  vio- 
h 'in  insanity  of  a  young  and  promising  artist.'" 

An  I   how  that  would  have  made  my  pictures  sell!" 
said  Cousin  Jack,  pretending  to  sigh.     "But,  alas!  it  was 

dark, !  I  didn't  meet  a  soul  while  I  was  running  amuck. 

As  for  the  victim,  she  never  stirred  from  the  time  I  put 
into  my  pocket,  and  even  in  her  dire  extremity  on 
top  of  the  post  she  was  maintaining  a  dignified  silence. 
Madame  and  Sir,  I  appeal  to  all  your  finest  sensibilities: 
you'll  not  turn  her  out  to  be  hounded  to  desperation  by  a 
heartless  world,  this  section  of  which  is  full  of  suow- 
d  ri  fts  >  She  may  stay  by  tin's  happy  fireside  ?" 

Madame  and  Sir  laughed,  and  gracefully  yielded;  but 
in  Jack  was  solemnly  assured  that  he  must  take  the 
"hounded"  animal  he  rescued  to  his  own  studio,  and 
solemnly  promised  that  he  would. 

the  victim  must  needs  be  named  at  once. 
She's   Miss  Something  or  other,"   said  one.      "She 
doesn't  look  as  if  she'd  like  us  to  call  her  by  her  first  name." 


One  name  after  another  was  suggested  to  follow  the 
Miss,  but  none  of  them  gave  satisfaction;  it  was  ten  min- 
utes past  bedtime;  Cousin  Jack  said  he  must  go,  and  so 
they  reluctantly  agreed  that  until  a  suitable  "last  name" 
could  be  found  the  victim  should  simply  be  called  Miss. 
This  would,  at  least,  show  that  they  meant  to  be  respectful. 

Miss  grew  more  and  more  friendly  by  degrees,  although 
she  never  lost  her  condescending  manner.  She  liked  to  be 
petted  in  a  quiet  way,  and  singled  out  the  little  daughter 
of  the  house  as  her  especial  favorite. 

"It  must  be  just  because  my  name  is  Kitty,"  said  the 
favored  member  of  the  family,  modestly. 

Be-  that  as  it  might,  into  Kitty's  lap  alone  would  she 
jump  uninvited:  against  Kitty's  legs  she  rubbed,  purring 
loudly,  when  the  little  girl  had  been  away  from  her  awhile; 
by  Kitty's  chair  she  always  established  herself,  in  dining- 
room  or  parlor.  Who  could  be  proof  against  such  delicate 
flattery  as  this  ?  But  all  the  family  liked  her.  She  came 
when  she  was  called,  plainly  showing  that  she  knew  her 
name — a  point  where  most  cats  are  painfully  deficient. 
She  had  a  very  good  purr,  strong  and  deep,  and  it  was 
really  delightful  to  see  her  wash  herself.  She  would  ap- 
pear to  have  quite  finished,  and  then,  with  a  sudden  start, 
and  a  look  which  said  as  plainly  as  words,  "There!  if  I 
didn't  forget  all  about  the  back  of  my  neck!"  would  go 
to  work  with  fresh  vigor,  until  the  children  said  it  was 
really  a  wonder  she  hadn't  scrubbed  all  her  hair  off.  On 
the  contrary,  her  hair  grew  thicker,  finer,  and  blacker  ev- 
ery day,  although,  much  to  the  children's  regret,  it  did 
not  appear  to  flourish  on  her  long  tail,  which  was  un- 
pleasantly snake-like. 

Now  this  is  the  first  part  of  the  story  of  Miss,  who,  by- 
the-way,  never  attained  to  a  "last  name."  For  the  sec- 
ond part  I  do  not  vouch.  The  main  facts  of  it,  the  out- 
side, as  it  were,  became  known  to  the  children ;  they  told 
this  outside  to  Cousin  Jack,  and  he  wove  it  into  what  fol- 
lows, when  all,  alas!  was —  But  let  me  not  anticipate. 

It  was  a  great  comfort  that  Miss,  as  she  grew  acquainted 
with  her  new  home,  developed  no  bad  habits.  To  be  sure, 
she  would  have  been  basely  ungrateful  if  she  had  stolen, 
for  she  was  carefully  fed  at  least  three  times  a  day,  but 
that  would  not  have  kept  her  honest  if  she  had  been  what 
Biddy  called  "a  natural-born  thafe."  She  did  not  ap- 
pear even  to  know  that  there  were  two  canary-birds  in 
the  house.  She  never  scratched,  she  never  "meowed,'' 
except  in  a  sort  of  whisper,  which  made  everybody  laugh, 
for,  with  her  mouth  wide  open,  and  a  deeply  earnest  ex- 
pression on  her  face,  she  could  only  just  be  heard.  The 
head  of  the  family — who  happened  to  be  a  doctor — de- 
clared that  she  must  have  laryngitis,  which  so  distressed 
Kitty  that  he  made  a  careful  examination  of  Miss's  throat, 
and  pronounced  it  perfectly  sound. 

All  at  once  a  strange,  vagabond  cat  began  to  prowl 
about  the  place;  then  he  was  seen  sitting  upon  the  low 
stone  wall  at  the  foot  of  the  garden,  talking  to  Miss,  who 
sat  on  the  ground  beneath.  And  this  is  what  he  said : 

"Oh,  come,  now!  I  can  see  you're  having  a  very 
stupid  time  here;  I'm  going  on  a  prowl  this  afternoon, 
suppose  you  come  along.  Did  you  ever  taste  spring 
chicken  ?"  And  the  vagabond  cat  chuckled. 

"Yes,"  replied  Miss,  "we  had  it  for  dinner  to-day,  and 
I  haven't  finished  all  the  lovely  bones  the  children  gave 
me,  yet — I  can  let  you  have  a  few  if  you  like.  I  hid 
them  under  the  gooseberry  bushes." 

"Bones!"  said  the  V.  C.,  contemptuously;  "  I  don't  eat 
bones,  thank  you!  Look  here— you  seem  friendly,  and  I 
can  see  you've  a  spirit  of  your  own,  so  I'll  tell  you  the 
whole  thing.  There's  a  coop  full  of  little  yellow  chick- 
ens in  a  yard  I've  been  watching,  and  if  you'll  come  along 
I'll  go  shares  with  you.  What  do  you  say  ?" 

"But  that  would  be  stealing,"  said  Miss,  looking  very 
much  shocked  and  startled. 

"  Fiddlesticks!"  said  the  V.  C. ;   "just  let  me  explain— 
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the  chickens  belong  to  the  old  hen,  their  mother,  don't 
they  ?" 

"  I  suppose  they  do,"  said  Miss. 

"Very  well,  then.  The  farmer's  wife  is  going  to  take 
them  away  from  their  mother  and  kill  them,  and  send 
them  to  market  just  as  soon  as  they're  big  enough,  so  it's 
not  stealing  for  us  to  help  ourselves  to  a  few  first." 

"But  the  old  hen  belongs — "  began  Miss,  feebly,  yield- 
ingly. 

The  V.  C.  laughed.  He  felt  sure  of  his  victory  now. 
A  little  more  flattery  and  coaxing,  and  she  agreed  to  go 
with  him. 

They  were  not  caught  that  time,  nor  for  many  times 
afterward.  The  children  took  a  great  dislike  to  the  wild, 
fierce-looking  gray  cat  who  coaxed  Miss  off  on  long 
tramps,  from  which  she  returned  with  soiled  and  rough- 
ened fur,  and  a  guilty  look  upon  her  face. 

Then  something  very  shocking  happened.  Biddy  left 
a  large  piece  of  meat  on  the  kitchen  table,  while  she  went 
to  the  cellar,  and  returned  just  in  time  to  see  Miss  bolt 
through  the  open  window,  dragging  the  meat  with  her. 

Miss  came  very  near  getting  her  "  walking  ticket"  that 
time;  but  the  children  implored,  with  many  tears,  that  she 
might  have  "  One  more  chance — just  one." 

"I'll  not  do  that  again  for  you  nor  anybody,"  said 
Miss,  angrily,  as  she  threw  down  the  piece  of  meat  before 
the  V.  C.,  who  was  waiting  for  her. 

"Oh  yes.  you  will,"  replied  the  V.  C.,  calmly;  "for  if 
you  don't,  I  shall  watch  my  chance,  and  catch  Kitty's  ca- 
nary-bird. I  can  easily  reach  it  through  the  wires,  and 
scatter  the  feathers  about  your  bed  in  the  cellar." 

Miss  was  silent  with  horror.  She  really  could  not  think 
what  would  happen  to  her  should  this  dire  threat  be  ful- 
filled. How  she  wished  now  that  she  had  withdrawn 
from  all  association  with  the  V.  C.  as  soon  as  she  began 
to  suspect  his  real  character!  But  it  was  too  late  to  wish 
that  now.  So  she  began  to  steal  very  cautiously,  and 
managed  not  to  be  caught  again;  but  she  saw  that  she 
was  suspected  and  watched,  and  her  yellow  eyes  had  al- 
ways now  a  furtive,  guilty  look. 

And  soon,  very  soon,  came  the  dreadful  end.  A  woman 
who  came  once  a  week  with  eggs  and  poultry,  and  who 
lived  on  a  farm  two  or  three  miles  from  the  town,  came 
one  morning  and  asked  to  see  Kitty. 

"I  wanted  to  ask  you.  dear,"  she  said,  "if  you'd  seen 
that  black  cat  you  call  Miss  since  yesterday." 

"  Why,  no,  Mrs.  Holt,"  said  Kitty,  anxiously.  "We've 
called  her  over  and  over  this  morning  and  she  doesn't 
come.  Have  you  seen  her  anywhere  ?" 

"I'm  afraid  I  have,  my  dear.  Is  this  her  collar?"  and 
Mrs.  Holt  drew  from  her  large  pocket  a  pretty  new  red 
morocco  collar.  Alas!  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  its  own- 
ership. Cousin  Jack  had  brought  that  collar  to  Miss 
only  a  week  ago. 

With  many  tears  Kitty  heard  the  rest.  Mrs.  Holt  had 
been  missing  little  chickens  and  ducks  and  turkeys  for 
some  time,  until  at  last  Mr.  Holt  said  he  would  watch 
and  see  if  a  weasel  were  the  thief.  He  watched;  he  saw 
two  stealthy  creeping  forms  approaching  the  chicken- 
house;  he  fired  a  bullet  from  his  pistol  at  each;  both  fell 
dead.  One  was  the  vagabond  cat,  and  the  other  was 
Miss. 

Mrs.  Holt  was  very  kind;  she  sent  her  son  George  to 
take  Miss's  body  to  the  children,  and  they  buried  it  in  the 
lot  where  reposed  the  remains  of  the  opossum  who  had 
declined  to  live  in  captivity,  and  sundry  birds  and  mice. 

"And  the  moral  of  that  is,"  said  Cousin  Jack,  as  he  con- 
cluded the  funeral  oration,  which  he  had  made  by  special 
request,  and  which  had  included  the  story  just  told,  "that 
a  boy — a  cat,  I  mean,  of  course,  is  known  by  the  company 
he  keeps,  or  as  the  poet  has  beautifully  expressed  it: 

'Tell  me  with  whom  you  go, 
And  I'll  tell  you  what  you  do.'" 


LAST  WORDS  IN  THE  SADDLE. 

BY  COLONEL  THEODORE  A.  DODGE,  U.S.A. 

IN  my  last  article*  I  promised  to  tell  you  how  to  "make" 
a  horse's  mouth.  If  you  have  ridden  several  of  the 
average  ponies,  or  if  your  Don  has  not  an  exceptionally 
good  mouth,  you  have  probably  been  often  annoyed  by  a 
habit  of  hard  pulling  on  the  bit.  Now  colts  uniformly 
have  soft  "  sweet"  mouths.  Pulling  or  boring  is  the  re- 
sult of  bad  training  or  bad  management.  Under  some 
circumstances  it  is  considered  by  many  an  advantage  to 
have  a  horse  pull.  Trotters  who  have  to  be  steadied  to 
keep  them  from  breaking  into  a  gallop  may  perhaps  be 
better  for  a  reasonably  hard  mouth.  Hunters  who  "take 
hold  of  you"  are  often  preferred  by  rough-riders,  or  by 
those  who  like  to  support  themselves  a  trifle  by  the  rein ; 
and  for  any  but  a  very  skilful  rider  this  may  not  be  alto- 
gether amiss,  fora  severe  jerk  on  a  very  soft  mouth  might 
often  get  both  horse  and  rider  into  a  peck  of  trouble  in  a  tick- 
lish place.  And  it  is  just  these  places  where  one's  seat 
gets  unsteady  and  one's  hands  are  apt  to  jerk.  But  the 
ideal  saddle-horse,  for  road  or  park  riding,  must  have  a 
perfect  mouth,  for  a  horse  cannot  be  trained  to  any  extent 
unless  his  mouth  has  been  made  as  sensitive  as  your  lin- 
ger-tips. 

A  colt  properly  broken  will  always  keep  the  sweet  mouth 
Dame  Nature  gave  him,  and  even  the  very  worst  mouths 
can  by  skill  and  patience  be  made  soft  and  good.  To 
tell  you  how  to  do  this  in  the  very  best  way  would  re- 
qnireasmall  volume;  indeed,  hundreds  of  books  have  been 
written  on  the  subject.  But  I  can  perhaps  give  you  in  a 
few  words  a  hint  or  two  which  will  be  helpful  if  you  will 
study  what  I  say  so  as  to  understand  it.  Remember, 
however,  that  unless  your  seat  is  so  firm  that  your  hands 
are  light,  you  cannot  possibly  give  a  horse  a  soft  mouth. 

Suppose  now  you  stand  at  Don's  near  shoulder,  and 
taking  hold  of  the  curb  reins  at  the  withers,  give  a  steady, 
gentle  pull.  Don  may  attempt  to  back,  but  you  mu>t 
check  this  inclination  with  the  voice.  The  pressure  of 
the  curb  chain  will  soon  make  him  bring  down  his  head, 
open  liis  mouth,  and  arch  his  neck.  As  soon  as  he  does 
this,  pat  and  caress  him,  and  in  a  second  or  two  release  the 
rein,  and  let  him  have  his  head  a  moment  to  rest.  Try 
the  same  thing  again  and  again,  very  gradually  keeping 
the  neck  arched  a  bit  longer  each  time,  but  never  so  long 
as  to  tempt  him  to  resist,  which  he  will  do  by  pulling'  on 
the  bit,  or  throwing  up  his  head,  or  backing. 

So  long  as  he  champs  the  bit  and  seems  comfortable, 
keep  on  at  this  drill  for,  say,  about  half  an  hour  a  day. 
In  a  week  or  two  you  will  find  that  Don  will  arch  his 
neck  at  the  slightest  indication  of  the  bit,  and  keep  it  arch- 
ed for  a  long  time  without  fatigue.  When  he  does  this 
easily,  try  the  same  thing  for  a  few  days  mounted  and 
|  standing.  And  later  still  go  through  the  exercise  for  a 
week  or  two  while  Don  is  walking.  Never  try  to  foree 
his  mouth;  coax  him  with  hand  and  voice;  and  never 
keep  him  at  it  so  long  as  to  tire  him  so  that  he  will  hang 
on  the  curb,  for  this  will  surely  spoil  his  mouth. 

After  some  weeks  you  will  find  that  Don  will  keep  his 
neck  arched,  his  mouth  open,  and  a  light  hold  of  the  bits 
at  nny  gait.  This  is  what  we  call  "in  hand."  At  first 
you  had  better  alternate  between  keeping  him  "  in  hand" 
and  letting  him  carry  his  head  his  own  way,  so  as  not  to 
weary  him  too  much.  And  if  your  hands  are  light,  and 
you  do  not  jerk  or  worry  him,  you  will  be  surprised  to  see 
what  a  soft  mouth  Don  is  acquiring.  The  same  thing 
can  now  be  accomplished  with  the  snaffle-bit,  but  in  lieu 
of  a  steady  pull  you  may  have  to  give  little  gentle  jerks 
on  the  rein  till  Don  opens  his  mouth  and  arches  his  neck. 

The  next  thing  to  teach  him  is  to  bring  his  head  around 
to  the  right  or  left  without  moving  his  feet.  Stand  at  his 
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n«\ir  shoulder,  take  hold  of  the  left  curb  rein  with  your 
left  hand  not  far  from  the  bit,  and  with  your  right  hand 
|y  pull  the  right  rein  across  his  withers  so  as  to  coax 
him  to  move  his  head  toward  his  right  shoulder.  So  soon 
as  he  does  this  a  little,  caress  him  and  release  his  head. 
Trv  again,  and  by-and-by  you  will  find  that  Don  will 

his  head  well  round  to  his  side,  with  arched  neck 
l  clu  in  ping  bit.  Then  do  the  same  thing  on  the  other 
r.  and  by-and-by  in  the  saddle,  standing  still.  All 
thesi'  exercises  supple  his  neck  and  help  to  make  his 
forehand  light,  as  I  will  soon  explain  to  you.  I  have 
often  taught  my  horses  to  put  their  heads  around  in 
this  \\  ay  i>y  holding  out  to  them  a  bit  of  sugar  or  apple 
on  my  toe  when  mounted.  But  this  fails  to  teach  them 
what  the  pressure  of  the  bit  means. 

After  this  simple  fashion,  by  patient  and  intelligent 
instruction  for  a  few  weeks,  Don  will  have  learned  to 
open  his  mouth,  arch  his  neck  to  the  bit,  and  hold  his 
lirad  in  an\  desired  position  at  will.     Now  what  is  the 
!  n!'  all  this?  you  will  very  naturally  ask.     Well, 
to  begin  with,  the  horse  that  will  open  his  mouth  will 
rarely  lean  on  the  bit;  and  if  he  learns  that  the  little 
gentle  jerks  of  the  snaffle  or  pull  of  the  curb  mean  that 
you  want  him  to  open  it,  he  will,  with  every  horse's 
natural  tendency  to  obedience  as  well  as  to  avoid  the 
pressure,  be  almost  sure  to  do  so.     By  the  drill  above 
described  tin-  horse  learns  to  so  hold  his  head  that  his 
bits  will  rest  easily  in  his  mouth,  and  if  you  will  not 
pull  on  him,  neither  will  he  on  you.     It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed  that  a  horse  likes  the  pain  which  is  given  by  pull- 
n   on    i  bit;  he  has  simply  imagined  from  his  trainer's 
or  owner's  management  that  he  was  required  to  do  so. 
II.   ','.  ill  be  delighted  to  find  out  his  mistake. 


More  important  still  is  the  effect  which  this  soften- 
ing of  the  mouth  produces  in  his  action.  You  have  all 
noticed  how  heavy  in  his  movements  a  horse  who  hugs 
his  bit  is  apt  to  be.  He  may  be  fast  and  courageous, 
but  he  is  not  well  balanced.  Now  just  as  soon  as  a 
horse  learns  to  hold  his  head  in  a  light  and  easy  way, 
this  lightness  is  communicated  to  his  entire  forehand, 
or  that  part  in  front  of  the  saddle,  and  he  instinctively 
exerts  himself  to  become  quick  and  handy  in  his  gait. 
This  is  much  the  same  thing  as  you  would  do  if,  instead 
of  carrying  a  heavy  bundle,  you  should  walk  along 
balancing  a  stick  on  your  finger.  The  one  effort  would 
make  you  heavy  and  awkward;  the  other  would  oblige 
you  to  be  light  and  spry.  And  thus  the  second  effect 
of  Don's  learning  to  come  "in  hand"  is  to  make  his 
whole  forehand  light  and  active. 

You  may  again  ask,  Of  what  use  is  it  to  teach  a  horse 
all  these  things  ?     The  answer  is  because  all  this  train- 
ing makes  a  horse  obedient  as  well  as  clever,  and  ren- 
ders him  so  tractable  and  docile  that  often  the  most 
nervous  and  high-strung  thorough-bred  may  be  safely  in- 
trusted to  the  weak — if  skilful — hands  of  a  woman  to 
manage,  and  because  any  training  which  enables  us  to 
control  so  strong  an  animal  by  the  use  of  the  least  mus- 
cular force  must  of  necessity  be  good. 

If  you  have  ever  seen  a  lot  of  fine  horses  let  out  from 
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the  stable  into  a  pretty  pasture,  you  will  have  seen  how 
very  proudly  they  bear  themselves,  and  what  beautiful 
steps  and  gambols  they  execute.      Under  saddles  they  will 
not  do  any  of  these  things  if  trained  by  the  usual  method. 
Nor  must  they  ever  be  allowed  to  do  so  of  their  own  voli- 
tion, because  they  and  their  riders  would  be  all  too  apt 
to  part  company  if  they  suddenly  took  it  into  their 
heads  to  "lark"  a  bit.     But  by  the  high-school  training 
a  horse  may  be  taught  to  do  all  these  things,  and  more, 
at  the  will  of  his  rider,  and  they  are  not  only  very  beau- 
tiful in  the  performance,  but  to  learn  them  makes  the 
horse  extremely  light  and  docile. 

Now.  while  Don  has  been  learning  how  to  come  "in 
hand"  properly,  you  may  have  noticed  that  he  has  car- 
ried his  head  a  trifle  too  low.  To  correct  this  you  can 
raise  your  hands  somewhat;  and  whenever  a  horse  gets 
his  head  too  high,  the  hands  should  be  lowered. 

Having  thus  taught  Don  to  come  "in  hand,"  you  want 
to  go  back  to  what  I  told  you  about  the  croup  flexions, 
KO  as  to  teach  him  to  "  collect"  himself.  You  will  have 
already  trained  Don  to  move  his  croup  away  from  the 
spur  a  step  or  two  to  the  right  or  left;  and  you  will  now 
gradually  teach  him  to  move  one  or  two  steps  of  the 
hind-feet  to  the  right,  and  then  at  once  back  again,  with- 
out having  moved  his  forefeet.  He  will  soon  learn  this ; 
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THE    CROUPADB. 

and  you  will  notice  that  he  is  apt  to  first  move  the  foot  on 
the  side  to  which  you  apply  the  spur.  This  has  another 
use,  of  which  anon.  Now,  as  I  hinted  in  my  second  article, 
teach  him,  by  gently  closing  both  heels  upon  him,  to  bring 
his  hind-feet  a  trifle  more  under  the  saddle  than  he  usual- 
ly holds  them,  and  without  moving  his  forefeet.  In  this 


THE    CAPRIOLE. 

position,  with  head  "hi  hand,''  he  will  be  "collected,"  as 
we  call  it;  i.  e.,  light  forward,  and  with  his  hind-legs 
where  they  can  quickly  sustain  the  entire  weight  if  neces- 
sary, and  respond  to  your  call  for  any  step  or  action. 
This  "collected"  condition  may  be  kept  at  any  gait,  and 
is  what  enables  one  to  control  a  horse  thoroughly. 
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About  the  walk  and  trot  there  is  much  more  to  be 
said;  but  I  must  leave  these  gaits  to  your  own  dis- 
cretion, in  order  to  tell  you  a  few  things  about  tin-  can- 
ter. You  have  no  doubt  noticed,  or,  if  not.  then  w.-itch 
him  until  you  do  notice,  that  Don  sometimes  canters 
with  one  shoulder  in  the  lead  (i.  e.,  thrown  forward 
further  and  later),  and  sometimes  with  the  other  ;  and 
that  if  he  turns  to  the  right  when  cantering  he  is  apt 
to  change  to  a  lead  with  the  right  shoulder  in  advance, 
if  not  already  so  leading.  This  is  a  natural  thing  for 
the  horse  to  do,  but  it  will  be  useful  to  teach  Don  to 
us  you  wish.  This  you  may  accomplish  by  canter- 
ing him  round  in  a  circle  to  the  right,  all  the  while  keep- 
vour  left  heel  near  his  flank.  He  will  by  nature 
lead  with  the  right  shoulder,  and  will  gradually  get  to 
ciate  your  left  heel  with  his  right  lead.  After  a  few 
canter  him  in  a  circle  to  the  left,  with  your  right 
h<-el  near  his  Hank  ;  and  later  in  a  figure  8,  with  alternate 
hi-els  pressed  in  as  he  is  about  to  make  the  turns. 

1 1'  you  want  Don  to  start  into  a  canter  from  a  stand  or 
walk  or  trot,  with  right  lead,  you  apply  the  left  heel  in 
Ihr  sai IK.-  way  at  the  moment  you  lift  your  reins  to  make 
him  take  that  gait.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this:  one, 
that  lie  has  got  to  associate  your  left  heel  with  his  right 
lead,  and  the  other,  that  your  left  spur  inclines  to  make 
him  advance  that  foot  first,  as  I  above  told  you ;  and  if  lie 
the  canter  with  the  left  hind-foot  he  will  be  leading 
with  the  right  shoulder.  When  you  have  studied  the 
anatomy  and  motions  of  the  horse  as  closely  as  I  have 
\ou  will  understand  this  better.  Every  step  of  ahorse 
has  to  be  understood  before  you  can  undertake  to  train 
him  to  a  high  degree  of  intelligence. 

When  you  have  discreetly  followed  out  what  I  have 
told  you  1  am  sure  that  you  will  have  all  become  excel- 
lent riders  for  hoys  and  girls.  You  will  have  a  good  seat; 
you  r  hands  are  light;  Don  can  walk,  trot,  and  canter  well 
"eo  Her  ted."  and  can  start  with  either  lead,  or  change  lead 
in  the  canter;  he  can  take  a  few  side  steps  with  forehand 
or  croup  at  will ;  and  he  can  jump  handily.  He  is  alreadv 
much  further  advanced  than  most  horses,  and  well  pre- 
pared for  almost  any  work.  If  you  want  to  study  the  art 
further,  I  shall  be  glad  to  tell  you  more  about  it. 

I  will  now  say  something  to  you  about  the  illustrations. 
Forty  years  ago  it  required  nearly  five  minutes  to  take  a 
daguerreotype;  ten  years  ago  it  took  half  a  minute  for  a 
photograph.  But  you  have  all  heard  that  photography 
lias  advanced  to  such  an  extent  that  a  picture  can  to-day 
In-  taken  instantaneously,  in,  say,  the  thousandth  part  of 
a  second,  or  even  less.  By  this  process  we  get  a  faithful 
pieture  of  an  animal  moving.  All  the  illustrations  of 
this  article,  except  the  "Croupade"  and  ''Capriole,"  are 
;  copies  of  such  photographs.  The  first  is  my  dear 
old  horse  Patroclus,  whom  I  am  glad  to  introduce  to  you, 
ambling  a  five-mile  gait  along  the  road.  Nothing  but 
the  rider's  face  has  been  changed.  I  have  put  this  in 
to  show  you  what  a  good  position  in  the  saddle  should 
be.  This  is  just  right,  and  as  it  is  exactly  reproduced  from 
life,  will  show  you  that  a  man  may  practise  what  he 
preaches.  The  next  is  the  same  horse  clearing  a  wall. 
Notice  the  seat,  the  rider  leaning  well  back  and  perfectly 
close  and  secure,  and  the  reins  loose  but  well  in  hand. 
Again  we  have  old  Pat,  carrying  his  rider  safe  through  a 
bullfinch,  as  we  call  a  hedge  overgrown  with  young  trees. 
I  give  you  this  to  show  you  the  side  view  of  the  seat  in  a 
jump.  The  foot  might  perhaps  be  thrown  a  trifle  further 
back,  but  the  seat  is  firm,  and  Pat  is  well  in  hand  for 
Notice  how  he  has  tucked  up  his  hind-legs,  and 
how  he  is  gradually  straightening  his  fore-legs  so  as  to  land 
safely  on  one  after  the  other,  lirst  the  left  and  then  the 
right,  to  be  followed  in  quick  order  by  the  same  hind-legs. 

These  three  photographs  are  from  a  series  which  were 

11  for  me  by  Baldwin  Coolidgc,  of  Boston.     The  big 

picture  is  an  exact  copy  from  a  photograph  taken  at  the 


Country  Club  of  Boston,  by  Allen  and  Rowell,  and  shows 
you  very  well  the  various  ways  in  which  a  horse  leaps. 

The  other  two  pictures  show  some  of  the  "airs'"  which 
by  haute  ecole,  or  high-school  training,  a  horse  may  be 
made  to  perform.  In  the  "Croupade,"  the  horse,  at  the 
will  of  his  rider,  springs  high  into  the  air,  tucks  all  his 
feet  close  up  under  him,  and  comes  down  in  the  same 
place  with  all  four  feet  at  once.  A  succession  of  "  Crou- 
pades"  makes  a  very  brilliant  show,  and  you  can  hardly 
imagine  the  delicate  condition  to  which  a  horse  must  be 
trained  in  order  to  execute  at  will  this  very  difficult  feat, 
and  to  understand  by  the  bit  and  heels  just  what  his  rider 
wants.  For  there  are  a  great  many  of  these  "airs,"  all 
differing  one  from  the  other.  The  "Capriole"  differs 
from  the  "Croupade"  only  in  that  while  in  the  air  the 
horse  lashes  out  with  his  hind-feet  held  close  together; 
and  though  he  looks  as  if  he  was  making  a  twenty-foot 
leap,  he  will  actually  come  down  not  more  than  twelve 
inches  in  advance  of  where  he  rose  from  the  ground. 

As  I  told  you  before,  there  is  110  particular  utility  in 
these  "airs" per  se,  but  the  course  of  training  by  which 
the  horse  learns  them  makes  him  very  tractable,  and  to 
know  how  to  teach  him  to  perform  these  requires  a  very 
high  degree  of  horsemanship.  Now  horsemanship  is  the 
profession  of  some  men,  such,  for  instance,  as  cavalry 
soldiers.  Have  you  ever  seen  two  men  fencing?  If  so, 
you  have  noticed  how  very  exact  and  skilful  a  man  has 
to  be  in  order  to  cut,  thrust,  and  parry  well,  and  how  his 
position  on  the  ground  must  be  as  perfectly  balanced  as  a 
rope-dancer's  to  do  his  work.  The  cavalryman  has  to  use 
his  weapon  in  the  saddle,  and  you  will  see  that  unless  he 
can  instantly  shift  his  horse  into  such  positions  that  he  is 
firm,  in  the  saddle  and  that  the  saddle  is  in  just  the  right 
place  to  enable  him  to  deliver  his  cut  or  thrust,  or  parry 
his  enemy's,  he  cannot  fight  to  advantage.  And  it  is  only 
by  such  a  course  of  training  as  I  have  hinted  at  that  horse 
and  rider  can  be  educated  to  do  this  work  to  perfection. 
It  is  related  of  Guardsman  Shaw  that  in  a  cavalry  melee 
at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  disabled  more  than  twenty 
French  horsemen  before  lie  was  himself  wounded  by  a 
bullet.  This  was  the  result  of  very  great  skill  both  as  a 
swordsman  and  a  rider,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  his 
trooper  was  as  highly  trained  as  himself. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

MUTINY  AT   FORT   CAROLINE. 

DURING  the  progress  of  the  exciting  events  related  in 
the  preceding  chapters,  troublous  times  had  come  to 
Fort  Caroline,  on  the  banks  of  the  Great  River  of  May. 
Above  it  hung  the  three  black  clouds  of  starvation,  mu- 
tiny, and  war. 

Before  the  sudden  departure  of  Rene  de  Veaux  on  his 
journey  in  search  of  food  a  party  of  the  men  had  been 
sent  out  by  Laudouniere  to  explore  the  country  to  the 
south  of  the  fort,  and  discover,  if  possible,  the  mountains 
of  yold  that  were  supposed  to  exist  there.  For  more  than 
a  mouth  they  had  traversed  broad  sand  barrens,  crossed 
deep  rivers,  and  been  lost  in  the  mazes  of  dark  swamps. 
They  had  discovered  rare  birds  of  gorgeous  plumage, 
strange  and  beautiful  flowers,  and  many  wild  animals 
whose  nature  was  unknown  to  them,  but  no  trace  of  the 
gold  of  which  they  were  in  search. 

Keenly  disappointed,  ragged,  sick,  and  hungry,  they  at 
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length  came  to  a  village  of  Indians  who  had  never  seen 
nor  heard  of  white  men,  and  who  fled  at  their  approach. 
The  famished  soldiers  rushed  into  the  lodges,  took  what- 
ever they  could  find  to  eat,  and,  building  a  fire,  proceeded 
to  cook  for  themselves  a  feast.  While  they  were  thus 
busy,  their  carelessly  tended  fire  crept  to  one  of  the  tin- 
der-like palmetto  lodges,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  the 
whole  village  was  in  flames. 

From  their  hiding-places  in  the  surrounding  forest  the 
savages,  witnessing  what  they  supposed  was  a  wanton  de- 
struction of  their  property,  discharged  a  cloud  of  arrows 
at  the  white  men,  by  which  one  was  killed  and  several 
were  wounded.  Flying  from  the  place,  the  wretched  sol- 
diers started  for  Fort  Caroline,  followed  by  their  unseen 
foes,  from  whom  they  did  not  escape  until  four  more  had 
paid  with  their  lives  for  their  carelessness.  When,  some 
days  later,  the  five  miserable  survivors  of  this  unfortunate 
expedition  dragged  themselves  into  Fort  Caroline,  it  was 
only  to  bring  the  news  of  their  failure  to  find  gold,  of  the 
death  of  their  comrades,  and  of  the  fact  that  they  had 
stirred  up  all  the  southern  Indians  to  war  upon  the 
whites. 

Laudouniere,  who  had  taken  Rene's  departure  keenly 
to  heart,  and  who  had  grieved  over  the  lad  as  though  he 
were  lost  to  him,  had  also  suffered  great  anxiety  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  provisions  within  the  fort.  Now,  added 
to  these  troubles,  came  these  latest  tidings  of  ill,  and,  as  a 
result,  the  fever  against  which  he  was  struggling  over- 
came him,  and  he  was  confined  to  his  bed. 

To  many  within  Fort  Caroline  the  serious  illness  of 
their  chief  brought  great  sorrow ;  but  others,  seeing  in  it 
an  opportunity  for  the  carrying  out  of  their  own  plan*, 
rejoiced  accordingly.  These  others  were  those  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  and  despair- 
ing of  a  change  for  the  better  while  remaining  at  Fort 
Caroline,  were  secretly  planning  a  mutiny.  Its  object 
was  to  compel  Laudonniere  to  abandon  the  fort  and  the 
New  World,  and  lead  them  back  to  France  in  a  ship  which 
they  proposed  to  build  from  such  materials  as  they  had  at 
hand. 

The  mutineers  were  headed  by  no  less  a  person  than 
Rene's  old  friend  Simon  the  Armorer.  He  had  always 
been  inclined  to  grumble  and  growl,  and  his  feelings  had 
been  deeply  wounded  by  being  arrested,  confined  in  the 
guard-house  for  one  day,  and  finally  discharged,  because 
of  the  necessity  for  his  services,  with  a  sharp  reprimand 
from  Laudonniere  for  having,  though  unconsciously, 
aided  Rene's  departure.  The  old  growler  had  always 
secretly  sided  with  the  mutineers,  and  after  this  he  openly 
took  part  with  them,  and  soon  became  their  leader. 

It  thus  happened  that  as  the  good  Le  Moyne,  who,  dur- 
ing the  illness  of  Laudonniere  and  most  of  the  other  of- 
ficers, was  acting  as  lieutenant  in  command  of  the  fort, 
sat  writing  one  morning  there  came  to  him  Simon  the 
Armorer,  followed  by  most  of  the  garrison.  The  old  sol- 
dier gave  a  military  salute,  which  Le  Moyue  returned, 
and  then  he  said,  "We  have  come,  Master  Le  Moyne, 
these  good  men  here  and  I.  to  make  certain  propositions 
that  we  desire  should  be  laid  before  his  Excellency  the 
commandant." 

"Well, "said  Le  Moyne,  in  a  tone  of  mild  surprise, 
"  have  to  them  without  further  delay,  and  return  quickly 
to  thy  duties.'' 

"It  may  be,"  replied  Simon,  "that  we  will  return  not. 
to  them  at  all;  at  least  not  in  the  sense  meant  by  thy  use 
of  the  word.  We  are  starving." 

"Ye  have  not  overmuch  to  eat,  'tis  true,"  said  Le  Moyne ; 
"  but  we  hope  for  better  things." 

"  We  are  dying  of  the  fever." 

"To  a  certain  extent  this  is  also  true." 

"We  are  threatened  by  an  enemy." 

"And  have  stout  walls  behind  which  to  defend  our- 
selves." 


"  We  are  abandoned  and  forgotten,  and  our  bodies  will 
rot  in  this  place  ere  succor  is  sent  us." 

"Admiral  Jean  Ribault  is  never  the  man  to  abandon 
or  forget  those  to  whom  he  has  promised  succor."  replied 
the  artist,  with  a  flush  of  color  in  his  pale  cheeks. 

"This  country  yields  no  gold,  and  is  unfitted  for  hu- 
man residence." 

"Yet  Micco's  people  live  and  thrive  here,  and  have  a 
plenty  of  the  best  raised  from  its  soil.  As  for  gold,  the 
mere  fact  that  it  has  not  yet  been  discovered  proves  no- 
thing against  its  existence." 

Without  replying  to  this,  Simon  continued:  "These  be 
our  grievances,  and  to  remedy  them  we  pray  his  Excel- 
lency to  allow  us  to  construct  here  as  speedily  as  may  be 
a  vessel  such  as  will  suffice  to  carry  us  back  whence  we 
came.  We  also  pray  that  he  will  in  person  lead  us  from 
this  evil  place  back  to  our  own  country,  always  supposing 
that  his  health  permits." 

The  good  Le  Moyne  was  much  disturbed  by  this  bold 
proposal,  and  attempted  to  persuade  the  men  to  abandon 
their  wild  scheme  and  return  to  their  duties,  awaiting  pa- 
tiently meantime  the  arrival  of  the  promised  re-enforce- 
ments from  France.  They  insisted,  however,  that  they 
would  not  take  their  leave  of  him  without  hearing  from 
the  commandant  himself,  and  Le  Moyne  was  finally  forced 
to  comply  with  their  request,  and  deliver  their  message 
to  Laudonniere. 

Upon  receiving  a  report  of  what  had  occurred,  the 
chevalier  was  highly  indignant;  and  but  for  the  extreme 
weakness  which  the  fever  had  laid  upon  him  he  would 
have  arisen  and  gone  out  to  the  mutineers.  As  this  was 
impossible,  he  sent  answer  to  them  that  he  could  not  for 
a  moment  consider  their  proposal.  He  and  they  had  been 
sent  to  take  and  hold  possession  of  that  country  by  their 
King,  and  here  he  should  remain  until  he  received  other 
instructions  from  the  same  source.  As  for  them,  his  or- 
ders were  that  they  instantly  resume  their  duties,  and  use 
all  diligence  in  strengthening  the  fort,  and  preparing  for 
an  attack  which  might  at  any  moment  be  made  upon  it 
l>y  the  savages  from  the  south. 

When  Le  Moyne  returned  to  the  soldiers  with  this  an- 
swer, Simon,  still  acting  as  spokesman  for  the  rest,  said: 
"Thy  message  from  the  commandant  is  much  as  we  ex- 
pected it  would  be,  Master  Le  Moyne,  and  in  return  thou 
wilt  kindly  take  to  him  word  again  that  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  lives  we  shall  certainly  exert  ourselves  to  re- 
pel any  attack  that  may  be  made  against  the  fort.  At  the 
same  time  we  shall  as  certainly  take  active  measures  to 
insure  our  own  and  his  speedy  departure  from  this  unhap- 
py country,  in  which  we  have  thus  far  gained  naught  but 
ill." 

With  this  speech,  and  once  more  giving  Le  Moyne  a 
stiff  military  salute,  the  old  soldier  turned  and  marched 
away,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  mutineers. 

As  soon  as  he  was  once  more  alone,  Le  Moyne  made 
his  report  to  Laudonniere,  and  so  excited  did  the  sick  man 
become  on  hearing  it  that  his  fever  took  a  sudden  turn 
for  the  worse,  and  he  was  soon  raving  deliriously,  and 
calling  upon  Rene  de  Veaux  not  to  desert  him  for  his 
enemies  the  Indians. 

Meantime  matters  proceeded  so  rapidly  outside  that 
the  keel  of  a  small  vessel  in  which  the  mutineers  hoped 
to  cross  the  ocean  to  their  own  country  was  laid  that 
very  day,  and  the  labor  of  collecting  suitable  material  for 
ship-building  was  entered  upon  with  the  fierce  energy  of 
men  who  believed  they  were  working  to  save  their  lives. 

So  actively  did  this  work  proceed  that  in  less  than  a, 
month  the  hull  of  the  little  vessel  was  completed,  and  she 
stood  ready  for  launching. 

At  this  time  parties  were  out  in  several  directions  from 
the  fort,  some  securing  pitch  from  the  pine  forests  for  use 
upon  the  vessel,  others  searching  the  cypress  swamps  for 
suitable  spars,  and  still  others  making  unskilled  efforts  to 
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secure  \\  .supply  of  game  and  fish  for  present  use.  and  for 
Qg  clou  n  to  provision  their  ship  during  the  proposed 
vmage.  These  last  were  the  most  unsuccessful  of  all  who 
\\ITI-  "ut.  owing  to  their  limited  knowledge  of  wood-craft. 
They  were  MI  the  same  time  the  most  anxious  to  succeed 
in  their  qnesl ;  for  the  supply  of  corn  in  the  fort  was  now 
wholly  exhausted,  and  its  garrison  was  subsisting  almost 
entirely  upon  fish  and  the  leaf -buds  of  the  cabbage-palm, 
which  they  had  discovered  how  to  prepare. 

( in  the  day  that  marked  a  month  from  the  date  of  Rene 
de  Veaux's  departure,  the  working  parties  whose  duties 
i  hem  into  the  forest  were  suddenly  attacked  by  great 
numbers  of  savages  and  driven  in  the  greatest  confusion 
li:ick  to  the  fort,  after  sustaining  severe  losses  in  killed 
and  wounded.  The  advance  of  the  savages,  who  follow- 
ed ihem  closely  even  up  to  the  very  gates,  was  only 
el  n -eked  by  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery,  which  so  alarmed 
them  that  they  fled  in  a  panic  to  the  shelter  of  the  forest, 
nor  stopped  until  they  had  retreated  to  a  most  respectful 

nee. 

Toward  evening  a  body  of  the  enemy  were  seen  gather- 
n  plain  view  on  and  about  the  great  shell  mound 
mion  which  the  feast  of  Ripe  Corn  had  been  held  some 
us  before.     The  sight  of  them  so  enraged  Simon  the 
Armorer,  who   was   now    generally  recognized   as  com- 
mandant, that  he  determined  to  sally  forth  at  the  head  of 
a  strong  party  and  bring  about  a  decisive  battle,  which  he 
had  110  doubt  would  result  in  a  victory  for  the  whites. 

Although  he  could  muster  but  about  fifty  able-bodied 

men,  so  sadly  had  fever  and  lack  of  proper  food  ravaged 

the  garrison,  the  old  soldier,  who  held  the  fighting  quali- 

of  the  savages  in  great  contempt,  deemed  this  num- 

.tmply  sufficient  for  his  purpose,  and  marched  forth 

dently  at  their  head.    Thev  met  with  no  enemv  until 


they  had  nearly  reached  the  shell  mound,  and  were  pre- 
paring to  charge  upon  the  savages,  who  still  remained 
gathered  about  it. 

Suddenly  the  whites  found  themselves  completely  sur- 
rounded by  a  great  number  of  Indians,  who  seemed  to 
spring,  as  though  by  magic,  from  every  bush  and  from 
behind  every  tree.  So  secretly  had  their  approach  been 
made  that  the  first  notice  Simon  and  those  with  him 
had  of  the  ambush  into  which  they  had  fallen  was  a 
vast  discharge  of  arrows  and  spears  into  their  ranks. 
These  were  accompanied  by  such  blood-curdling  yells 
that  they  affected  the  white  men  almost  as  fearfully  as 
the  roar  of  their  own  artillery  had  terrified  the  savages 
in  the  morning. 

Rallying  from  their  first  panic,  they  made  a  desperate 
attempt  to  force  their  way  back  to  the  fort,  and  struggled 
like  men  who  knew  their  lives  were  at  stake.  In  spite, 
however,  of  their  bravery  and  the  terrible  execution  of 
their  swords,  they  were  being  overpowered  by  numbers, 
and  it  seemed  impossible  that  one  should  escape  alive. 

As,  completely  exhausted  by  the  terrible  and  unequal 
struggle,  they  were  about  giving  way  to  despair,  a  most 
welcome  and  unexpected  diversion  was  made  in  their 
favor.  A  great  cry  arose  beyond  the  line  of  savages,  and 
they  were  so  suddenly  and  fiercely  attacked  in  the  rear 
by  an  unseen  foe  that  they  fled  in  terror  in  all  directions. 

Not  even  waiting  to  learn  who  had  lent  them  this 
most  timely  aid,  the  soldiers  hastened  to  regain  the  fort, 
and  seek  shelter  behind  its  ponderous  gates. 

As  they  did  so  they  heard,  or  thought  they  heard,  from 
the  depths  of  the  forest,  a  clear  voice  crying,  "France  to 
the  rescue!  France  to  the  rescue!"  and  they  marvelled 
greatly  thereat. 
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"TOO  LITTLE  TO  HIT." 

BY  MARY  E.  VAXDYNE. 

'•  |)  LEASE,  can't  I  come  in  ?" 

1        "  Who  are  you  ?" 

"Dicky  Wattles.     Please  let  me  come  in." 

The  answer  to  this  pathetic  appeal  was  a  burst  of  laugh- 
How  could  they  help  it  ?     Certainly  anything  more 
tit.-,-  provoking  than  this  tow-headed,  freckled-faced 
i..ct,  with    its   tear-stained   cheeks    and   tattered 
clothes,  was  rarely  seen. 

A  party  of  blue-coated  men,  some  of  them  quite  dazzling 
with  gold-lace  and  glittering  shoulder-straps,  were  gather- 
ed muli-r  the  hospitable  canvas  of  Captain  Dudley.  The 
conversation  over  the  prospects  of  a  battle  had  languished, 
;uid  the  party  were  yawning  amid  the  silence, 

when  i>nc  of  tin-in  culled  out,  "What's  that?" 

At  lirst  it  looked  like  a  mass  of  tow  thrust  in  by  some 
one  through  an  opening  in  the  tent.  It  proved,  however, 
to  be  tin-  head  of  a  small  boy. 

\Vln-n  the  owner  was  inquired  of  as  to  the  object  of  his 
visit.  In-  answered  with  the  sad  appeal  just  quoted. 

"No;  go  away,"  was  the  answer  from  one  of  the  blue- 
coats. 

Xi  i  room  for  such  rubbish,"  came  from  another. 

This  provoked  a  second  burst  of  laughter,  which  had 
•i-ly  died  away  when  the  sound  of  a  prolonged  sob 
eard. 

"There!    you've   set   the  youngster  bawling."      This 
came  from  Captain  Dudley  himself,  and  as  he  said  it  he 
ro~i'  and  walked  to  the  door  of  the  tent.     "Come  back, 
.nid  show  yourself." 

The  boy  was  only  too  glad  to  respond  to  the  appeal. 
With  his  head  hanging  down  on  his  breast,  and  a  slouch- 
ing gait,  he  entered  the  tent.  . 

All  hands  began  at  once  to  tease  him. 

"  Who's  your  tailor,  young  man?" 

"  And  your  barber  ?" 

"  Stop  crying,  and  sing  us  a  song.  You  ought  to  know 
''Way  down  South  in  Dixie'  pretty  well.  That's  your 
native  country,  isn't  it  ?" 

"Let  him  alone,  boys,"  interrupted  Captain  Dudley. 
"  The  poor  little  wretch  is  in  trouble.  Come  here,  young 
man." 

Dii-ky  Wattles  rushed  to  his  protector's  side,  and  look- 
ed at  him  with  a  wondering  air. 

A  very  few  minutes  sufficed  to  draw  the  boy's  story 
from  him.  He  had  run  away  from  his  miserable  home 
determined  to  get  with  the  army.  He  had  seen  a  regiment 
p.e-s  his  door  once.  The  thrilling  sound  of  martial  mu- 
sic, the  tramp  of  the  horses,  the  glittering  uniforms  of 
tin-  men,  had  excited  his  imagination.  Where  these  peo- 
ple were,  heaven  must  be.  From  that  time  he  had  but 
one  object  in  life,  and  that  was  to  find  the  camp  and  re- 
main in  it. 

But  what  a  miserable  little  specimen  lie  was'     What 

could  be  done  with  him  ?     Nothing,  apparently.     At  least 

no  one  tried  to  do  anything.     And  so  Dicky  hung  round 

the  camp.     How  he  lived  no  one  knew.     Sometimes  bits 

>od  were  flung  to  him,  and  these  he  eagerly  devoured. 

dothes  grew  older  and  more  tattered,  but  the  weather 

was  warm,  and  this  did  not  disturb  him. 

But  miserable  as  his  life  seemed,  Dicky  had  an  object  in 
That  was  to  keep  as  close  as  possible  to  Captain  Dud- 
ley.    It  was  Dudley  that  had  befriended  him  in  the 
instance,  and  while  he  took  no  special  trouble  in  regard  to 
the  boy,  he  now  and  then  did  him  a  kindness.     On  one 
occasion  a  generous  slice  of  pudding  from  the  Captain's 
table  found  its  way  to  Dicky's  grimy  paws:  and  in  one 
supreme  moment  Dudley  actually  patted  him  on 
and  thanked  him  for  some  trifling  service. 

Usually  Dicky  was  promptly  ordered  out  of  the  way 
by  the  Captain's  body-servant,  but  occasionally  ran 


of  happiness  came  to  him.  Once  he  found  a  pocket-book 
that  the  Captain  had  lost,  and  received  warm  praises  for 
his  honesty.  Once  he  was  sent  on  quite  an  important 
errand,  and  after  no  little  fatigue  and  danger,  delivered 
the  articles  safely  into  the  Captain's  hand. 

The  day  finally  came  when  the  army  was  no  longer 
quiet.  There  was  a  great  bustle  of  preparations  going 
forward.  A  forced  march  had  been  ordered,  and  the  bri- 
gade was  to  move  on  to  a  point  some  twenty  miles  away. 
where  a  battle  was  expected.  Dicky  was  overwhelmed 
with  what  he  saw  going  on  about  him.  The  experiences 
were  all  new.  Now  there  was  work  even  for  him.  He 
ran  here  and  there,  sent  on  errands  by  everybody,  and 
once  he  was  even  spoken  to  by  Captain  Dudley  himself. 

When  the  regiment  began  to  move,  Dicky  followed 
close  behind.  He  ran  and  walked  until  his  little  legs 
ached  under  him,  and  he  grew  faint  with  the  heat. 

But  he  saw  it  all.  He  saw  the  troops  move  into  posi- 
tion and  form  a  square;  he  heard  the  booming  of  distant 
artillery;  he  saw  the  foe  approach,  and  heard  the  lirst 
shots  fired  into  their  ranks.  Presently  a  man  fell  near 
him.  With  a  shriek,  he  watched  the  blood  flow.  This 
was  terrible;  he  had  had  110  idea  of  such  scenes  as  this. 
Was  this  what  all  those  bright  uniforms  and  glittering 
weapons  meant?  Did  these  men  dress  and  live  in  this 
way  simply  to  kill  each  other  ? 

Presently  word  came  that  the  enemy  had  retired,  and 
the  regiment  must  change  its  position.  Captain  Dudley 
rode  up  to  lead  his  men  forward.  "Wait,  boys,"  he  cried, 
"  until  I  ride  ahead  and  see  the  outlook." 

He  did  ride  ahead.  The  men  saw  him  two  hundred  yards 
in  the  distance.  Suddenly  a  fierce  booming  of  cannon  was 
heard;  columns  of  smoke  arose  in  the  air;  bullets  fell 
like  hail. 

"He's  down!"  cried  a  private  in  the  ranks.  The  sec- 
ond officer  in  command  rode  up. 

"Stay  where  you  are,  men.  The  enemy  are  on  the 
hill." 

Not  one  among  the  men  dared  to  follow  their  Captain. 
To  do  so  would  be  to  disobey  orders  and  to  incur  certain 
death.  But  there  was  one  follower  of  Dudley  to  whom 
no  orders  could  apply. 

"  I'm  going  to  him,"  screamed  Dicky  Wattles. 

He  was  held  back  by  a  grasp  on  his  collar.  "You'll  go 
to  your  death,  boy.  Stay  where  you  are. " 

"Never!"  shrieked  Dicky.  "I'm  too  little  to  hit,  and 
I'm  going." 

He  darted  forward.  They  saw  him  pass  through  the 
fiery  hail  and  reach  Dudley's  side.  Sheltering  himself 
under  the  horse  as  best  he  could,  he  laid  his  little  head 
on  his  idol's  breast. 

The  battle  went  on  for  hours.  Before  long  the  firing 
ceased  on  the  part  of  the  field  where  Dicky  lay,  but  it 
•was  night  when  the  men  could  go  forth  to  find  the  body 
of  their  fallen  commander.  When  the  party  of  bi-ave  fel- 
lows reached  the  spot  they  found  the  boy  still  lying  with 
his  cheek  pressed  to  that  of  the  man  he  loved  so  well. 

As  they  spoke  to  him  he  tottered  to  his  feet.  He  watch- 
ed them  lift  the  dead  form  carefully  up.  and  then  follow- 
ed quietly  as  they  bore  it  away. 

"  He  leas  too  little  to  hit."  said  one  of  'the  men. 

Dicky  heard  the  remark,  and  pressed  his  hand  to  his 
side. 

When  they  laid  the  Captain  on  the  rude  bed  prepared 
for  him  within  the  lines,  Dicky  crouched  down  beside  him 
in  the  old  position.  One  hand  he  laid  on  the  Captain's 
breast,  the  other  was  still  clasped  to  his  side.  Arrani.e- 
-  were  made  for  removing  the  hody  again,  and  the 
men  tried  to  draw  Dicky  away.  He  made  no  resistance, 
but  as  they  raised  him  by  the  arm,  his  little  body  hung 
limp  and  lifeless  in  their  grasp. 

He  had  not  been  "too  little  to  hit."  and  in  the  silent 
watches  of  the  night  Dicky  had  gone  to  meet  his  friend. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

1TTHEN  the  wizard  liacl  uttered  the  words  which  closed 
*  *  the  last  chapter  he  let  go  the  nose  of  the  unfortu- 
nate person  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and  with  great 
quickness  drew  from  his  breast  a  small  black  book  with 
very  large  silver  clasps,  at  the  sight  of  which  the  one- 
eyed  wizard  gave  another  fearful  moan,  but  appeared  to 
be  not  only  unable  to  speak,  but  also  to  move,  for  when 
the  other  now  rose  from  the  ground  and  stood  upright, 
he  remained  perfectly  motionless.  He  who  held  the  black 
book  now  unclasped  and  opened  it,  and  proceeded  to  read 
from  its  pages  words  which,  as  nearly  as  the  King  could 
hear,  were  as  follows: 

"  Bolberry-Parno-ractum  slif, 
Gamperypobenos  niinjugrif, 
Stonapelarablugh  pangiiivo, 
Allipapanymeveavonlo." 

He  spoke  very  slowly,  but  as  he  did  so  a  wonderful 
change  came  over  the  wretch  who  lay  prostrate  at  his 
feet.  His  face  grew  paler  and  still  more  pale,  until  it 
was  quite  white  and  colorless;  his  legs  and  arms  grew 
rapidly  stiff  and  rigid,  his  head  sank  gradually  in  between 
his  shoulders,  his  body  lost  the  outline  of  a  human  form, 
and  as  the  last  word  left  the  lips  of  the  speaker  every 
semblance  of  a  man  had  left  the  miserable  creature,  and 
before  the  eyes  of  the  travellers  there  lay  nothing  but  a 
shapeless  block  of  inanimate  stone,  which  no  one  would 
have  guessed  to  have  been  ever  possessed  of  life  and 
breath. 

"There!"  exclaimed  the  inflicter  of  this  terrible  doom:  j 
"  I  don't  think  you'll  steal  any  more  Queens,  my  friend, 
but  we'll  make  it  quite  sure,  and  then  leave  you  to  your- 
self." 

So  saying  he  walked  three  times  round  the  stone,  stood 
upon  it  for  a  moment,  and  then,  after  mumbling  some 
words  to  himself  in  a  low  tone,  turned  round  to  the  spot 
upon  which  the  King  and  the  three  travellers  were 
standing. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "you  three  servants  have  made  a 
pretty  muddle  of  it  altogether!  How  came  you  to  be 
such  fools  as  to  stop  and  listen  to  those  fish-women  ? 
You  ought  to  have  known  better,  and  may  thank  your 
stars  that  I  happened  to  be  on  the  lookout — another  mo- 
ment and  I  should  have  been  too  late!" 

The  cow  gave  a  low  and  grateful  moo  on  hearing  these 
words,  the  rabbit  uttered  a  plaintive  squeak,  and  the  kan- 
garoo grunted  gruffly ;  but  none  of  them  said  anything. 
Then  the  old  man  addressed  the  wondering  King. 

"Sire,"  said  he,  "I  am  truly  glad  to  be  able  to  render 
you  a  service.  Just  one  hundred  and  eleven  years  ago 
your  Majesty's  great-grandfather  gave  me  half  a  crown 
when  I  appeared  at  the  palace  gates  in  the  disguise  of  a 
beggar.  It  was  a  bad  one,  to  be  sure,  but  I  do  not  for  a  mo- 
ment think  he  knew  it  to  be  so,  having-  doubtless  received 
it  in  change  from  one  of  his  ministers.  From  that  moment 
I  vowed  that  I  would  do  a  good  turn  to  his  family  if  ever 
the  opportunity  offered,  and  this  has  now  been  the  case. 
That  rascal"  (and  here  the  old  man  pointed  to  the  block 
of  stone  near  him)  "has  been  a  thorn  in  my  side  for  the 
last  fifty  years  or  so,  knowing  just  enough  of  magic  to 
make  it  serve  his  own  vile  ends,  and  not  sufficient  to  un- 
derstand the  great  and  good  purposes  to  which  it  may  and 
ought  to  be  devoted.  Now  at  last  I  have  been  able  to  pay 
him  out  for  all  his  misdeeds,  for  as  soon  as  he  ventured 


upon  the  crime  of  carrying  off'  a  Queen,  who  had  done  no- 
thing to  deserve  it,  and  who  would  much  rather  have  been 
left  alone,  lie  put  himself  within  my  power,  and  has  had 
to  feel  it.  You  may  now  follow  me,  and  I  will  lead  you 
to  her  for  whom  your  soul  has  been  so  much  distressed." 

So  saying,  the  speaker  turned  round  and  marched  up  to 
the  opening  in  the  mountain-side,  followed  at  once  by 
the  eager  King,  behind  whom  came  the  faithful  three  who 
had  been  so  useful  to  him  in  his  search. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  opening  the  friendly  wizard 
paused  and  beckoned  to  the  King,  who  came  up  to  his 
side,  and  gazed  upon  a  scene  such  as  lie  had  never  even 
imagined  in  all  his  life.  At  a  little  distance  from  where 
he  stood  the  rocky  mountain  slanted  down,  as  it  were  at 
right  angles  through  the  sea  as  far  as  his  sight  could  reach, 
and  in  its  sides  were  continuous  caves,  larger  and  smaller, 
the  mouths  of  which  glittered  with  precious  stones  and 
curious  shells  of  varied  hues,  while  in  front  of  them  the 
mermaids  were  sporting  and  playing  in  a  hundred  differ- 
ent attitudes,  all  more  graceful  than  can  be  fancied  by 
any  one  who  has  not  seen  them. 

The  nearest  cave  had  a  mouth  large  enough  to  allow 
the  King  to  look  into  it,  which  he  immediately  did,  and 
was  astonished  as  well  as  delighted  at  what  he  saw.  Upon 
a  rock  of  the  purest  crystal,  very  near  to  the  entrance, 
was  seated  his  own  Amabilia,  more  beautiful  than  ever. 
Her  magnificent  hair  was  streaming  down  her  back,  her 
hands  were  clasped  over  her  knees,  and  her  eyes,  bedewed 
with  recent  tears,  were  fixed  upon  the  water  before  her, 
as  if  expecting-  that  from  this  quarter  deliverance  would 
come.  Around  her  were  several  little  elves,  engaged  in 
doing  nothing  in  every  possible  way,  while  in  front  of 
her  the  mermaids  kept  passing  and  repassing,  ever  and 
anon  kissing  their  hands  to  her  as  if  in  admiration  of  her 
surpassing  beauty. 

So  far  as  the  King  could  see  the  floor  of  the  cave  was 
entirely  paved  with  rubies,  emeralds,  and  diamonds,  while 
gorgeous  scarfs,  magnificent  shawls,  and  other  costly  ar- 
ticles of  apparel  were  scattered  about  here  and  there  in 
wondrous  profusion. 

But  it  was  not  upon  such  articles  as  these  that  the  King 
fixed  his  eyes.  His  Queen,  his  own,  his  beloved  and  long- 
lost  Amabilia,  was  before  him,  and  his  eager  and  enrap- 
tured gaze  was  for  her  alone.  At  the  same  instant  her 
upturned  eyes  caught  sight  of  the  figures  which  stood  in 
the  opening,  and  although  the  singing  of  the  mermaids 
and  the  dash  of  the  waters  ag-ainst  the  rocks  drowned  her 
voice,  it  was  evident  that  she  spoke,  as  she  unclasped  her 
hands  and  stretched  out  her  arms  in  an  imploring  atti- 
tude. 

Without  one  moment's  thought  or  fear  the  King  would 
have  leaped  down  into  the  waves  in  the  direction  of  the 
cave  in  which,  amid  the  treasures  of  the  watery  deep,  he 
saw  her  who  to  his  loving  eyes  was  the  greatest  treasure 
of  all.  But  the  ancient  wizard  laid  a  restraining  hand 
upon  his  arm. 

"  Stambery  maxon,"  he  said,  which,  as  all  students  of 
magic  lore  will  be  aware,  is  as  much  as  to  say,  "Stop  a 
minute." 

The  action,  if  not  the  expression,  was  clear  enough  to  the 
King,  and  not  without  difficulty  he  refrained  from  taking 
the  leap.  Then  the  wizard  put  his  hand  into  the  pocket 
of  the  cloak  which  he  wore,  and  drawing  out  of  it  a  flute, 
put  it  to  his  mouth  and  began  to  play,  if  that  could  be 
called  "playing"  which  produced  such  a  discordant  sound 
that,  it  compelled  the  King  to  stop  both  his  ears,  while 
the  three  animals  uttered  in  their  several  voices  melan- 
choly groans  which  showed  that  they  were  exposed  to 
more  than  common  misery. 

The  effect,  however,  upon  the  mermaids  was  still  more 
extraordinary.  They  one  and  all  stopped  singing  at  the 
first  note  of  the  wizard's  flute,  and  fled  right  and  left  with 
such  speed  that  in  the  space  of  a  minute  or  so  there  was 
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,,m  one  of  them  left  in  front  of  the  Queen's  cave.  The 
old  man  grimly  smiled  as  he  saw  the  result  of  his  per- 
formance, and  iheu,  making-  some  curious  passes  with  his 
hand.  produced  another  result  quite  as  extraordinary  as 

tin-  la 

A  piece  of  the  mountain-side  by  which  they  were  stand- 
uuiclly  detached  itself  from  the  rest,  formed  itself 
in?.)  a  covered  way,  and  lightly  fell  across  from  the  open- 
ing to  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  forming  a  perfectly  dry 
channel  l>y  which  the  King  and  his  companions  could 
into  iln-  latler.  As  the  wizard  now  no  longer  pre- 
d  him.  the  King  did  not  lose  a  moment  in  taking 
intage  "i  the  means  thus  placed  at  his  disposal.  He 

niched  :,i  once  the  passage,  and  in  another  moment 

tsped  in  his  Amabilia's  arms. 

What  the  l'"nd  couple  had  to  say  to  each  other  may  be 
better  imagined  than  described,  and  I  should  not  write 
another  word  if  tln-.v  had  been  the  only  persons  with 
whom  our  story  had  to  do.  Neither  should  I  think  it 
sarj  i < •  saj  any  more  about  the  wizard,  because,  in  the 
lii-M  place,  everybody  can  imagine  his  history  as  well  as 
I  ran  tdl  it,  and  in  the  second  place,  it  is  never  very  safe 
t,,  talk  aliout  such  people,  who,  for  anything  we  know, 
may  1»-  listening  to  us  all  the  time. 

The  mermaids,  of  course,  were  sorry  to  lose  the  Queen, 
but  it  was  only  by  the  power  of  the  one-eyed  wizard  that 
they  had  been  deceived  into  keeping  watch  over  her,  and 
a-,  tin  \  are  a  people  who  are  really  very  well  disposed 
toward  mortals,  ii  will  easily  be  understood  that  they  re- 
joieed  to  see  the  King  and  Queen  so  happy  in  being  once 
mure  reunited.  It  is  therefore  only  necessary  to  speak 
of  the  three  animals  which  had  played  so  important  a  part 
in  our  story. 

I  have  .searched  the  records  of  that  country  with  great 
care  to  find  out  all  about  them,  especially  as  I  know  there 
was  a  report  that  the  cow  never  left  the  mountain-side 
after  the  ui/ard's  performance  on  the  flute,  and  that  the 
proverb  ahinit  "  the  tune  that  the  old  cow  died  of"  had  its 
origin  in  her  melancholy  fate.  I  have  ascertained,  how- 
ever. he\ ond  all  doubt,  that  this  is  untrue,  and  that  she, 
together  with  her  two  faithful  companions,  returned  safe- 
ly with  the  King  and  Queen  to  their  own  country,  and 
that  the  (!reat  Council  proposed  to  give  a  grand  banquet 
in  their  honor,  to  which  all  the  courtiers  and  fashionable 
people  were  invited. 

But  upon  the  very  day  of  this  entertainment  the  court 
was  alarmed  by  a  tremendous  thunder-storm,  and  after  the 
thunder  had  rolled  with  tremendous  sound  for  more  than 
an  hour,  the  lightning's  vivid  flashes  had  lighted  up  the 
hori/.on  from  end  to  end,  and  a  terrible  wind  had  uprooted 
many  of  the  largest  trees  in  the  forest,  there  suddenly 
followed  an  intense  calm,  and  presently,  amid  the  breath - 
-i illness  of  tin;  air,  music  was  heard  which  attracted 
attention  of  the  whole  court,  who  hurried  out  to  the 
main  track  in  the  forest,  from  whence  it  seemed  to  pro- 
ceed. When  they  had  arrived  there  the  music  seemed 
the  -nine,  neither  louder  nor  less  distinct  than  they 
had  heard  it  at  first,  and  it  very  soon  became  apparent 
from  whence  it  came. 

In  slow  and  solemn  procession  the  three  animals  of 
whom  we  have  heard  so  much  were  marching,  not  down, 
but  up,  the  hill;  and  as  they  went,  the  clear-sounding 
bells  around  the  cow's  neck,  the  shrill  fife  of  the  rabbit, 
and  the  rattle  of  the  kangaroo's  drum  rang  through  the 
air  so  as  to  be  clearly  heard  by  all.  And  as  they  ad- 
vanced, the  three  friends  sang  to  the  old  tune  words  which 
somewhat  resembled  those  which  they  had  sung  before: 

"The  cow,  the  rabbit,  and  the  old  kangaroo 

Go  marching  up  the  hill, 
They  said  that  tin-  (^iwn  to  tin-  King  had  been  true, 

And  they're  ready  to  say  so  still ; 
Farewell !  we  have  done  what  we  had  to  do — 
The  cow  and  the  rabbit  and  the  old  kangaroo." 


THE  FAREWELL  OF  THE  COW,  RABBIT,  AND  KANGAROO. 

The  whole  court  stood  gazing  with  astonishment  at  the 
procession,  and  listening  to  the  music  and  words  until  the 
animals  had  reached  the  crest  of  the  hill,  the  last  point  at 
which  they  could  be  visible  from  below.  There  they  stood 
for  one  moment;  then  the  music  sounded  once  more,  after 
which  the  cow  lifted  up  her  voice  and  gave  one  long- 
sounding  melodious  moo.  This  was  evidently  by  way  of 
a  final  farewell,  for  as  soon  as  the  last  echo  had  died 
away  the  mortals  upon  the  hill-side  looked  up,  and  saw 
nothing.  The  three  animals  had  vanished  as  entirely  as 
if  they  had  never  been  there,  and  from  that  time  to  this  I 
never  heard  that  they  were  seen  again  by  any  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  country.  This,  then,  is  the  true  history  of 
how  the  King  released  his  Queen  from  captivity  by  the 
aid  of  a  cow,  a  rabbit,  and  an  old  kangaroo. 
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THERE  it  stood  in  the  Baron's  hall— 
"Tick— tock"- 
As  a  soldier,  straight  and   tall, 
Capped  with  a  polished  brazen  ball — 
The  clock. 

And  its  pendulum  swung  in  its  stately  way — 

"  Tick — tock"— 

Whether  the  people  were  grave  or  gay, 
Upon  a  wedding  or  funeral  day — 

"Tick— lock." 


And  Betty  and  James  from  the  servants'  hall — 

"Tick— tock"- 

Declared  that  they  dared  not  pass  at  all, 
After  the  shadows  began  to  fall, 

The  clock. 

And  when  it  solemnly  struck  the  hour — 

"  Tick — tock"— 

From  the  pantry  up  to  my  lady's  bower 
They  counted  the  strokes  with  terror  o'er — 

"  Tick — lock." 


When  the  Baron  set  out  with  the  Queen  lo  ride —  For  all  on  a  morsel  of  parchment  writ — 

' '  Tick— lock"-  ' '  Tick— tock"- 

When  the  Baron's  daughter  became  a  bride,  By  some  old  scholar  of  mystic  wit, 

And  the  heir  was  crowned  by  the  country-side —  Was  a  dark  prediction  concerning  it, 
"Tick — lock.11  The  clock. 


When  death  rushed  in  through  the  Baron's  door — 

"  Tick — lock"— 

And  the  bearers  trod  on  the  oaken  floor, 
Ami   cue  went  forth  to  return  no  more — 

"Tick— lock." 


"  IVhen  the  old  clock  strikes  thirteen  at  one — 

"  Tick — tock" — 

The  folks  shall  all  for  their  dear  lives  run. 
And  the  hearth  be  black  at  the  setting  sun" — 

"  Tick — tock." 


But  one  and  all,  from  the  proud  young  heir — 

"Tick— tock  "- 

And  the  blessed  bride  and  her  bridemaids  fair, 
To  the  mourners,  passed  with  a  fearful  air 

The  clock. 


Two  hundred  summers  had  passed  away — 

"  Tick — tock"— 

And  a  Baron  was  feasting  his  friends  one  day  ; 
There  were  lovely  ladies  and  gallants  gay — 

"  Tick — tock." 

The  red  drops  over  the  goblets  run — 

"Tick— tock"- 

There  were  songs  and  sallies  of  sparkling  fun, 
When  solemnly  struck  thirteen  at  one, 
'  The  clock. 

Then  guests  and  servants,  with  terror  pale — 

"Tick— tock"- 

Scurried,  like  leaves  on  an  autumn  gale, 
Out  of  the  hall,  with  shriek  and  wail, 

"  The  clock  !" 


The  Baron  stopped  not  for  his  treasure  chest — 

"  Tick — tock"— 

And  my  lady,  all  in  her  velvets  drest, 
Rushed  wildly  out  before  her  guest — 

"The  clock!" 

Then  they  stood  aloof  in  their  pallid  fright — 

"  Tick — tock"- 

Nor  dared  to  enter  the  hall  that  night, 
And  the  hearth  \vas  black  at  the  waning  light — 

"  Tick — tock." 

And  thus  the  prophecy  had  come  true — 

"Tick— tock  "- 

Then  they  kindled  the  fire  on  the  hearth  anew, 
And  there  was  an  end  of  the  great  ado— 

"Tick— tock." 
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THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW 

II  TI'II  this  number  ends  our  SEVENTH  Voi.tniE. 
•  *     \-i.i  whetherit  has  been  more  interesting, 
in  every  way  better,  than  the 
sixt!.  :  its  predecessors,  the  final  ver- 

•- ith  yon,  our  readers.    We,  its  con- 
ductors, think  that  it  has  in  no  respect  fallen  be- 
hind, iiiul  wi>  feel  that  we  have  redeemed  our 
_    t--  milk'-  it  better  than  any  of  the  volumes 

As  t..  what  ii  contains,  you  who  have  read  it 
from  "ek  need  not  to  be  told  :  and 

those  wlio  shall  see  it  for  the  first  time  in  its 
com]  bedecked  in  the  handsome  suit 

"fi.Tr.ii  and  g,  ,id  which  is  now  familiar  in  many 
th-. us;, nds  of  households  throughout  this  broad 
<  nture  to  think  that  they  will  lose  no 
tin]'-  in  milking  themselves  acquainted  with  its 

tractive  contents. 

«  e  i:i;i\  safely  assume,  however,  that  you  fa- 
onea  who  have  enjoyed  the  volume  that  is 
now  closing  will  be  eager  to  learn  what  you  may 
•he  new  pages  that  you  will  begin  to 
turn  next  week.    In  the  new  volume  we  shall 
:  -sen  our  old  friends.     "The    Flamingo 
.IT"  will  not  break  off  abruptly,  because 
!ias  not  been  time  to  finish  it  in  the  present 
has  several  weeks  yet  to  run  in  the 
me.    Another  old  friend  will  soon  appear 
with  a  new  story,  for  Mr.  MCNROE'S  serial  will  be 
••'I  by  one  from  the  pen  of  the  most  popu- 
lar  i.f  writers  for  girls.    The  title  will  be  "The 
loney,"  and  the  author  Mrs.  LUCY  C. 
I. n  i  u:     Some  of  our  reader's  felt  aggrieved  be- 
ist  two  serials  by  this  author  were,  as 
they  tli. .light,  too  short.     In  truth,  Mrs.  LILLIE 
had  a  ~r.,ry  to  tell,  and  when  it  was  told  she  end- 
In  "The  Colonel's  Money"  she  has  more 
.  and  so  it  will  be  longer  in  the  telling.    In 
i  will  be  longer  than  any  of  her  preceding 

nid  we  venture  to  think  better. 

As  t'..r  the  other  story-tellers,  FRANK  R.  ST."  K- 

•lie  most  original  of  American  writers  ,  ,f 

stories),  WILLIAM  D.  HOWELLS  (the  most 

famous  of  American  novelists),  and  Miss  LOUISA 

M.  ALCOTT  (of  whom  it  is  fame  enough  to  say 

thai    she  wrote  Little   Women)   will  contribute 

stories  to  our  Christmas  numbers ;   H.  C. 

t  it  will  furnish  a  comic  operetta  ;  WILLIAM 

•uDARD  will  write  a  stirring  tale  for  Thanks- 

-•  Day,  JOHN  R.  CORTELL  a  story  for  New- 

-.  and    HOWARD    PVLE   (surely  a  familiar 

a  quaint  tale  of  a  Twelfth-Night  long  ago. 

Mr  PVLE  will  also  continue  his  series  of  aniu*in" 

fairy  tales. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  present  volume  has 
been  the  articles  on  out-door  sports,  written  for 
the  most  part  by  persons  who  had  won  distinc- 
tion in  their  respective  fields.  This  feature  will 
be  equally  prominent  in  the  new  volume.  Colo- 
nel DODGE,  a  brave  officer,  a  brilliaut  horseman 


and  a  fascinating  writer, 
will  follow  up  his  series 
of  articles  on  horseback- 
riding  by  two  or  three 
articles  on  driving,  an 
art  in  which  but  few  of 
those  who  practise  it  ex- 
cel. Mr.  H.  P.  WELLS, 
a  practical  sportsman, 
and  the  author  of  that 
excellent  work  The 
Amtrican  Salmon  •  Fisli- 
erman,  will  have  sever- 
al articles  on  camp  life 
and  fishing.  Mr.  J.  A. 
HODGE,  JUN.,  will  con- 
tribute hints  on  train- 
ing for  athletic  exer- 
cises, as  well  as  an  arti- 
cle on  foot-ball.  Mr.  J. 
MACDOSALD  OXLEY,  of 
Ottawa,  Canada,  will 
write  about  those  dis- 
tinctively Canadian 
sports,  tobogganing  and 
snow-shoeing. 

Returning  to  summer 
pastimes,  lawn -tennis 
will  have  two  articles 
by  Dr.  JAMES  DWIGIIT, 
the  most  famous  player 
in  this  country,  and 
withal  the  person  who 

most  thoroughly  understands  the  game.  Sail- 
ing and  canoeing  enthusiasts  will  be  at  once 
entertained  and  instructed  by  Mr.  JOHN  HAB- 
BERTON  and  Mr.  KIRK  MONROE,  and  other  sum- 
mer sports  will  receive  due  attention  from 
experienced  hands.  In -door  amusements  will 
come  in  for  their  share  of  consideration,  and 
neither  the  girls  nor  the  boys  will  have  cause  to 
think  themselves  neglected  in  that  respect.  The 
girls,  by-the-way,  should  be  on  the  lookout  for  a 
series  of  short  papers,  called  "  Chips  from  a  Yule- 
Log,"  by  several  writers,  which  will  begin  very 
soon. 

So  far  we  have  spoken  only  about  the  lighter 
matters — fiction  and  amusement,  and  indeed  it 
is  with  your  lighter  moods  that  we  are  mostly 
concerned,  and  to  the  happiness  of  your  leisure 
hours  that  we  would  contribute.  We  have  n.. 
wish  to  in  trade  upon  the  domain  of  the  professor 
or  the  "school-ma'am."  Nevertheless,  there  is 
much  to  be  learned  from  our  pages,  though  in- 
deed you  hardly  suspect  the  fact.  You  will 
some  day  be  surprised  to  find  how  much  you 
know  about  certain  famous  men's  lives,  for  in- 
stance, and  you  will  at  last  recall  that  you  learn- 
ed it  from  Mr.  GEORGE  MAKEPEACE  TOWLE'S  sto- 
ries of  "The  Heroes  and  Martyrs  of  Invention." 
which  will  begin  in  an  early  number.  Or  you 
will  find  many-featured  nature  invested  with  a 
new  charm  because  you  have  learned  so  much 
from  Mrs.  HERRICK'S  articles  on  geology.  Miss 
COOPER'S  talks  about  animal  life,  or  Professor 
HOLDER'S  short  papers  on  the  curiosities  of  natu 
ral  history. 

All  that  we  have  told  you  about  what  you  may 
expect  in  the  new  volume  is  merely  a  taste.  We 
have  no  room  here  to  tell  you  about  the  many 
short  stories,  poems,  anecdotes,  music,  and  other 
good  things  that  will  crowd  our  pages,  and  we 
have  not  said  a  word  about  the  illustrations. 
However,  pictures  tell  their  own  story  at  a 
glance,  and  so  long  as  we  retain  our  old  corps  of 
artists  and  engravers,  and  are  frequently  adding 
to  their  number,  you  may  be  sure  that  there  will 
be  no  falling  off  in  that  respect. 

And  now  we  must  prepare  to  make  our  bow  to 
our  old  friends,  since  our  year  is  ended,  trusting 
that  ere  the  wheel  of  time  brings  us  to  the  cl,  ise 
of  another  year,  we  shall  have  delighted  all  our 
old  friends  and  gained  thousands  of  new  ones. 


ed,  and  that  soon  the  earth  would  melt  away." 
People  were  rushing  from  their  houses  in  their 
night  clothes,  and  we  found  out  next  day  that 
we  were  among  a  very  small  minority  which  did 
not  take  to  the  streets  for  safety.  After  the  first 
shock  was  over  we  partook  of  the  refreshment 
provided,  and  one  of  the  ladies  sang  Lockwood's 
"  Farewell,"  at  a  very  fitting  moment,  for  the 
earth  was  trembling  under  another  slight  shock 
Next  morning  we  were  tilled  with  anxiety  on 
hearing  of  the  disasters  which  had  befallen 
Charleston,  and  that  we  were  cut  off  from  com- 
munication with  that  city,  full  of  beloved  rela- 
tives, and  our  former  home,  even  by  telegraph 
with  the  exception  of  one  wire.  Wild  and  fear- 
ful were  the  rumors  that  were  circulated  of  the 
extent  of  damage  done  to  the  historic  city  By 
some  it  was  averred  that  there  was  a  great  tidal 
wave  sweeping  down  everything  before  it.  and 
that  water-spouts  were  to  be  seen  sending  up 
sulphurous  steams;  that  there  was  a  great  gulf 
between  Charleston  and  Summeryille  (a  little 
town  twenty  miles  distant),  which  was  filled  with 
red-hot  lava.  Great  was  our  relief,  therefore 
when  we  received  a  telegram  telling  us  that  .>ur 
relatives  were  "safe,  but  houseless."  the  houses 
having-fallen.  and  the  inhabitants  barely  escaping 
with  their  lives.  We  Greenvillians  were  only  t<"> 
thankful  that  our  shock  gave  us  but  a  faint  idea 
of  the  quakes  which  Charleston  tremblingly  en- 
dured. Great  deeds  of  bravery  were  done  that 
night  by  Charleston's  sons  and  daughters,  when 
Mother  Earth  writhed  in  terrible  convulsions 
and  they  felt  each  moment  would  he  their  last' 
One  act  which  showed  real  presence  of  mind 
was  that  of  an  employe  on  the  South  Carolina 
Railroad.  An  excursion  train  from  Columbia 
was  due  at  Charleston  just  at  the  time  of  the 
earthquake,  and  this  young  man,  feeling  the 
quake,  and  knowing  that  the  track  must  be  in- 
jured, ran  up  the  road  and  put  torpedoes  on  the 
track.  On  came  the  train,  until  it  reached  the 
torpedo,  which  exploded  under  it.  and  thus 
warned  the  engineer  that  there  was  danger 
ahead.  He  stopped,  and  found  that  three  feet 
ahead  the  rails  were  twisted  into  the  shape  of 
an  S.  Thus,  through  this  young  man's  prompt 
action,  many  were  saved  from  fearful  destruc- 
tion. When  I  read  of  the  heroic  endurance  of 
the  "City  by  the  Sea"  miller  its  ..verwhelinin" 
trial.  I  can  but  exclaim,  in  my  admiral  ion  ••  when 
can  its  glory  fade?"  MARGARET  H 


MAXGARR.  AUCKI,*\TI.  NEW  ZEALAVD. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.- I  am  fourteen  years  of 
age.  and  live  in  the  north  island  i.t  New  Zealand 
near  the  beautiful  city  of  Auckland.  I  do  n,,f 
take  in  YOUNG  PEOPLE  yet,  but  my  brother. in. 
law.  whose  school  I  attend,  has  promised  t,, 
take  it  in  if  I  pass  my  examination  for  the  sixth 
standard,  so  I  must  study  very  hard  I  belon.r 
to  the  Manku  Cricket  Club,  first  eleven.  I  am 
the  only  boy  in  the  club.  We  played  twelve 
matches,  but  we  were  not  vi TV  sue... .s-ful  j 
was  captain  of  the  school  eleven  till  I  came  to 
this  school.  Every  year,  on  the  last  day  ..t  the 
season,  we  have  a  grand  "  Breaking-np  Crii  I  .  i 
ers'  Ball.''  In  the  streams  we  can  have  \ .  r\ 
good  fishing,  as  great  quantities  of  American  and 
English  trout  have  been  liberated  in  the  streams 
in  addition  to  the  native  fish  What  I  enjoy 
most  is  to  go  exploring  in  the  bush  The  Audi- 
land  forests  are  very  lovely— lull  of  ferns  iNcw 
Zealand  ferns  are  the  best  in  the  world  i  little 
streams  breaking  here  and  there  in  fairy-like  cas- 
cades, towering  trees  with  closely  matted  tops 
form  a  pleasant  shade,  while  the  beautiful  el.  m- 
atis  connects  the  trees  with  its  snowy  I.  -toons 
or  waves  in  the  breeze.  Many  pretty  little  birds 
abound  in  the  forests,  among  them  the  fantail 
which  will  often  come  ami  settle  on  your  hand. 
It.  is  very  pleasant  feeding  these  birds,  Get  a 
thin  cane  and  fasten  a  berry  on  the  end.  and 
wave  the  stick  in  the  air.  imitating  the  call  of 
the  bird.  You  will  soon  have  a  lot  of  these  birds 
about,  and  they  will  dart  at  the  quicklv  nii,\  ing 
berry.  If  it  is  fastened  on  tightly,  it  is  very  a  inn  " 
ing  to  see  the  perseverance  of  the  little  birds  in 
pulling  at  the  templing  food.  The  tin  and  bell 
birds  are  the  best  singers  ;  the  latter  strikes  a 
single  note  like  a  funeral  bell  tolling  I  wish  yon. 
could  come  to  one  of  our  picnics  in  the  bush 
My  nephew  is  telling  you  about  the  fearful  vol- 
canic eruption  which  did  so  much  damage  a  lit- 
tle while  ago.  HERBERT  HENRY  DANIEL  N. 


GREKSVTLLK,  SOCTH  CAROLINA. 

MY  DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  write  to  <*ive  vou 
an  account  of  the  recent  earthquake  which  took 
place  in  Greenville  on  August  31.  A  few  friends 
were  spending  the  evening  with  us.  and  we  were 
having  pleasant  conversation,  interspersed  with 
music,  when,  at  ten  minutes  to  ten.  rumbling  was 
heard,  which  at  first  was  attributed  to  the  churn- 
ing of  ice-cream,  but  when  the  chandeliers  began 
to  jingle,  and  the  house  to  shake,  we  all  ran  to 
the  piazza,  and  my  father  spoke  the  terrible 
word." Earthquake,"  which  paled  the  faces  of 
: Id. -en  with  fear,  though  the  elders  made 
light  of  u  Along  the  streets  the  negroes  were 
ng  that  "  Gabriel's  trump  had  been  sound- 


HAVOVCR,  GPBMANV. 

Ill  taking  your  paper  for  a  year  I  have  not  seen 
any  letter  from  Hanover,  and  I  think  perhaps 
your  American  readers  would  like  to  hear  from 
a  little  American  girl,  who  is  thirteen  years  old 
and  is  studying  in  Hanover.  I  have  been  here 
almost  a  year  now,  and  go  to  school  where  I 
speak  only  German.  I  also  take  music  lessons, 
and  my  sister  says  that  I  am  getting  on  very 
nicely. 

We  live  out  near  Herrenhausen.  and  it  is  very 
beautiful  here  in  summer.  Hei  lenhaiisen  you 
mow.  is  the  former  residence  of  the  King  Han- 
over has  no  King  now,  but  is  governed  by  the 
ror  of  Germany. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  white  horses  which 
the  King  used  to  drive.  He  had  a  most  beautiful 
large  golden  carriage,  and  with  eight  pure  white 
horses  harnessed  in  red  leather  and  gold  liar- 
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nesses  with  red  satin  rosettes  and  drapings,  he 
used  to  drive  out  on  certain  days.  The  harnesses 
and  carriages  are  still  to  be  seen.  They  also 
have  a  stable  with  twelve  or  thirteen  white 
horses,  lust  lil<e  those  he  used  to  drive  They 
also  have  eight  or  nine  cream-colored  horses, 
whirh  are  said  ti>  be  the  only  ones  in  the  world. 
Horses  like  these  the  King  used  to  drive  with 
d-irk  lilue  and  gold  harnesses,  lou  cannot  im- 
agine how  heavy  these  harnesses  are.  I  tried  to 
lift  a  part  of  ..lie.  lint  found  it.  too  heavy.  The 
Han.  .verians  still  feel  very  sadly  over  the  loss  of 
their  King. 

I  have  two  sisters  older  than  T  am.  and  we 
have  very  nice  times  together.  They  take  rid- 
ing and  I  take  swimming  lessons.  ALICE  II.  B. 


HlGHBRIDGE,  NEW   YORK. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  saw  a  letter  from  Edna 
S  and  Edith  C.,  wanting  some  suggestions  for 
Christmas  gifts.  One  very  pretty  thing  to  make 
is  a  splasher,  to  put  up  on  the  wall  behind  the 
wash-stand.  If  Edna  and  Edith  lived  near  New 
York  they  could  get  them  in  Fourteenth  street, 
stamped  with  a  pretty  pattern,  for  twelve  and  a 
half  cents  (not  fringed),  and  get  cottons  for  two 
or  three  cents  a  skein,  either  in  shades  of  a  color, 
a  plain  color,  or  a  variety  of  colors.  You  work 
them  in  common  outline  stitch,  and  fringe  the 
edges  and  overhand  them  down  to  prevent  rav- 
elling Doyleys  are  pretty  made  this  way  on  fine 
linen.  The  simple  sachet  bag,  oblong  in  shape, 
is  pretty  Take  two  oblong  pieces  of  silk  or  sat- 
in of  different  colors;  sew  a  seam  all  around,  ex 
cept  at  the  top  :  hem  it  round  the  top,  stuff  it 
with  cotton  batting  thickly  sprinkled  with  sachet 
powder  and  tie  near  the  top  with  two  narrow 
rilil...ns  held  together  as  one  of  the  colors  of  the 
sachet  bag.  Finish  off  the  top  with  lace.  Tea- 
pot holders  of  satin,  with  flowers  embroidered 
on  the  outside  piece,  with  three  thicknesses  of 
cloth  inside,  and  finished  off  around  the  edge 
with  a  heavy  silk  cord  or  a  ribbon  binding,  leav- 
ing at  one  corner  a  loop  of  cord  or  ribbon  to 
ban"  it  up  by  For  a  baby,  hoop-sticks  covered 
with  ribbon,  and  about  eight  long  ribbon  ends 
fastened  together  at  the  top  of  the  stick,  and  at 
the  end  of  each  ribbon  a  little  bell,  make  a  very 
pretty  rattle.  I  hope  these  hints  will  prove  use- 
ful to  not  only  Edna  and  Edith,  hut  to  other  girls 
beginning  Christmas  preparations  now. 

AMELIA  J. 


anywhere  else  ;    they  do  taste  better— sweeter 
than  any  others.    But  there  had  been  a  heavy 
frost  just  before  I  got  there,  which  killed  some 
oranges,  but  not  any  trees.    They  have  hardly 
ever  had  such  a  frost  in  Florida  as  they  had  last 
winter.    I  did  not  notice  the  difference  that  you 
spoke  of  between  the  old  and  new  moss  that 
grows  on  the  trees,  but  I  will  look  at  it  more  care- 
fully if  I  go  again.    I  feel  very  sorry  for  the  little 
children  in  Charleston  and  other  places  in  the 
South  who  have  no  houses  to  sleep  in.  on  account 
of  the  earthquake.    Now  I  am  at  home  to  stay. 
I  Overhrook  is  a  country  place.    I  go  down  every 
evening  to  see  the  cows  come  in  to  be  milked. 
i  Sometimes  I  have  a  ride  with  a  little  buy  who 
:  takes  the  milk  cans  in  a  wagon  from  the  spring- 
i  house.    1  have  a  desk  and  blackboard,  a  table 
and  three  chairs,  and  I  have  a  doll's  school  in 
mamma's  room  every  day.    The  dolls  have  had 
'  vacation,  but  we  have  begun  school  again  to- 
day.   Good-by,  dear  Postmistress.    I  am  afraid  I 
am  writing  too  long  a  letter.    With  love. 

MAUD  C-  W.  (aged  seven  years). 


to  see  my  letter  in  print,  as  this  is  my  first.  I 
have  a  big  doll  that  I  am  dressing  for  a  fair :  she 
is  as  big  as  a  real  baby.  I  wish  that  you  would 
tell  me  some  nice  name  for  my  pony.  My  favor- 
ite story  is  "  Silent  Pete." 

CLARA  G.  (aged  twelve). 

Haven't  you  named  the  poor  pony  yet?  and  is 
there  a  prettier  name  than  Pet? 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK. 

My  favorite  authors  are  Miss  Alcott  and  Mrs 
Lillie.  I  enjoyed  "Jo's  Opportunity"  and  "False 
Witness."  I  have  over  a  hundred  books,  and 
love  to  read  them.  I  was  ten  years  old  last  Au- 
gust. I  had  a  lovely  birthday,  and  very  hand- 
some presents,  among  them  a  beautiful  boat, 
gold  pen.  pencil,  etc.  I  am  writing  a  story,  and 
it  is  great  fun.  FLORENCE  T.  H. 


MANGAHK,  AUCKLAND,  NEW  ZEALAND. 

I  am  nine  years  old,  and  live  with  my  uncle  and 
aunt.  My  uncle  teaches  a  public  school,  and  I 
am  in  the  Third  Standard.  My  uncle  promised 
to  take  in  a  magazine  as  soon  as  I  could  read 
books  to  myself, so  I  ehose  HARPER'S  YIU-M;  PEO 
PI.E,  which' I  like  very  much.  I  have  a  Water 
bury  watch  also. 

On  the  10th  of  June  there  was  an  eruption  in 
the  Lake  District,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  from  here,  where  there  are  a  number  of  hot 
lakes,  lioiling  springs,  anil  volcanoes  Murnt 
Tarawera  broke  out.  and  threw  up  quantities  of 
st> .nes,  mud,  and  volcanic  dust.  Some  villages 
lying  near  were  destroyed,  and  a  number  of  peo- 
ple, both  Europeansand  Maoris,  were  killed.  The 
country  for  miles  round  was  covered  with  the 
mud  and  dust.  Some  of  the  houses  were  buried 
under  the  mud.  the  cattle  were  starved,  and  the 
trees  were  broken  down  by  the  weight  of  the 
mud  The  lovely  pink  and  white  terraces,  which 
everybody  admired,  have  all  been  destroyed. 
The  people  had  to  keep  their  lamps  lighted  till 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Thinking  you 
might  like  to  see  some  of  the  dust.  I  enclose  a 
small  parcel  of  it.  At  one  time  there  used  to  be 
a  great  many  volcanoes  about  here.  I  have  been 
up  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  extinct  volcanoes. 

The  sea  runs  within  a  mile  of  our  house.  We 
are  ten  miles  from  Auckland,  and  four  from  One- 
hun"a  I  hope  to  go  into  Auckland  to  see  a  foot- 
ball match  between  Auckland  and  Sydney  We 
can  see  the  steamers  go  to  Onehunga. 

GODFREY  D 


The  Postmistress  thinks  this  letter  from  a  little 
Southern  boy  very  pleasant  and  graceful. 

HAMMOND,  LOUISIANA. 

I  do  not  find  many  letters  sent  to  you  from 
this  dear  old  State  of  Louisiana,  and  I  know 
there  are  many  boys  and  girls  here  who  ought 
to  tell  you  what  a  treasure  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  is  to  them.  I  am  ten  years  old  now.  and 
have  taken  the  paper  for  six  years,  and  it  seems 
to  me  it  grows  more  interesting  each  year.  I 

.  have  so  much  pleasure  in  reading  and  talking 
over  its  contents  with  my  friends  and  cousins, 
and  every  Thursday  morning  we  are  on  the  look- 
out for  if,  waiting  for  the  mail-train.  I  live  in  a 
small  village  on  the  line  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad,  fifty-three  miles  from  New  Orleans. 
Our  vacation  is  nearly  over,  but  I  want  to  tell 

1  you  of  our  nice  exhibit  ion,  when  the  sch<  >ol  closed 
for  the  summer.    Everybody  says  it  was  very  tine. 
For  the  last  piece  we  had  the  pretty  operetta  | 
taken  from  the  Christmas  number.    Do  you  re- 
member it  ?    We  smaller  children  took  part  in  it :  ! 
I  was  Prince  Tortoise-shell !    We  had  a  miniature  I 
stage,  drop-curtain,  foot- lights— everything  to 
make  it  look  fine,  and  our  mammas  dressed  us 
in  such  pretty  fancy  costumes!    It  was  really 

|  a  grand  affair,  and  we  shall  never  forget  it.  I 
would  like  to  tell  you  about  my  pets,  for  I  have 
several,  and  am  very  fond  of  them.  First  among 
them  is  my  pony,  whose  name  is  Pet.  I  enjoy 
riding  very  mucli.  and  can  go  all  about  the  coun- 
try by  myself.  I  have  also  four  pretty  white  rab- 
bits with  pink  eyes.  These,  with  many  chickens 
and  a  little  garden  to  care  for.  keep  me  quite  busy. 
I  love  my  Southern  h.'ine.  There  is  no  day  in  all 
the  year  in  which  I  cannot  gather  beautiful  il.  .w 
ers  from  our  garden,  and  we  children  can  play 
out-doors  almost  every  day.  I  often  wish  you 
could  come  and  see  me.  I  would  take  so  much 
pleasure  in  trying  to  make  your  visit  a  happy 
one,  for  I  feel  as  if  I  had  known  you  a  long  time 
through  "iir  l'"-t  office  Box,  and  want  to  be  one 
of  your  little  friends.  SAM  M.  C. 


This  is  the  third  year  we  have  taken  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  we  all.  even  mamma,  enjoy 
it  very  much.  I  am  nine  years  old,  and  live  with 
mamma,  Wilbur,  and  Edna  here  in  Watseka. 
Brother  Wilbur  is  eleven  and  sister  Edna  is 
seven.  I  go  to  school,  and  study  reading,  writ- 
ing, spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  language, 
composition,  drawing,  moulding,  and  music.  I 
am  learning  some  kinds  of  house-work,  and  would 
like  to  join  the  Little  House-keepers' Clnb.  I  will 
send  a  receipt  for  feather-cake  some  time  My 
favorite  writings  are  those  of  Miss  Louisa  M.  Al- 
cott, John  Habberton,  Mrs.  Lucy  C.  Lillie.  Kirk 
Munroe.  William  O.  Stoddard.and  Charles  liiek- 
ens.  I  also  like  the  stories  about  Mr.  Thompson 
anil  Miss  Angelina.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention 
Jacob  Abbott's  beautiful  histories,  some  of  which 
I  have  read  Our  only  pets  are  four  canary-birds  ; 
they  are  all  yellow  except  one.  I  wish  you  could 
see  my  dollies.  Rosemary,  Marguerite,  and  Bes- 
sie. I  have  a  cradle  and  a  carriage  for  them. 
Mamma  is  going  to  teach  me  to  sew  for  them 
this  fall.  EMILIE  W. 


I  am  not  the  youngest  of  the  family,  but  am, 
instead  the  oldest.  I  think  the  position  has  its 
disadvantages  as  well  as  the  advantages,  for  of 
course  the  little  ones  think  whatever  "sister" 
does  they  may  do  also.  Still  I  find  it  very  sweet 
to  have  them  look  up  to  me  with  such  faith  and 
trust.  My  father  is  in  business  in  New  York.  I 
have  numerous  pets.  etc..  that  I  had  when  young- 
er and  have  now  passed  them  down  to  the  chil- 
dren, except  my  two  canary-birds.  Much  love  to 
the  Postmistress  from  PANSY. 


One  month  ago  I  was  visiting  in  Uxbridge.  near 
Boston  I  was  at  my  uncle's,  where  I  have  five 
little  cousins.  They  have  a  stable,  and  we  used 
to  play  in  the  hay.  They  keep  a  cow,  and  they 
bring  it  into  the  stable  at  six  o'clock  at  night. 
We  used  to  go  down  to  the  river  to  fish.  The 
river  flows  through  a  field  where  the  cow  was  in 
the  daytime.  When  we  went  to  fish,  we  caught 
one  fish  each  day.  I  staid  there  for  two  weeks, 
and  had  a  very  nice  time  ;  and  I  also  had  a  nice 
time  coming  home  in  the  "  sleeper."  When  I  was 
going  on  I  saw  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  I  wrote  to 
you  once  before,  and  while  I  was  in  Uxbridge 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  was  sent  to  me,  and 
when  I  opened  one  number  I  found  my  letter, 
was  very  glad  to  see  it  in  print.  You  asked  if  I 
saw  any  bright-colored  birds  in  Florida  when  I 
was  there  last  winter.  I  saw  some  bluebirds, 
and  robins,  and  wild-ducks.  I  did  not  hear  the 
mocking-birds.  Mamma  says  there  must  have 
been  some,  but  I  did  not,  notice  them.  I  saw  a 
little  white  bunny  ;  my  friend  had  it  for  a  pet, 
and  they  had  a  grent  many  across  the  street. 
My  friend  had  a  squirrel  too,  but  it  ran  away. 
You  asked  if  the  oranges  tasted  better  in  the 
grove,  as  they  were  picked  from  the  trees,  than 


COAL  VALLEY,  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

We  live  in  a  coal-mining  region.  If  you  will 
print  this,  and  any  of  the  boys  would  like  to  hear 
about  a  coal-mine.  I  will  write  again.  My  papa 
is  a  lawyer  We  live  a  few  hundred  feet  from 
the  Kanawha  River,  and  about  nine  miles  from 
the  beautiful  Kanawha  Falls.  This  is  a  wild, 
beautiful  country,  and  rich  in  coal.  We  have  no 
pastor  now;  our  church  is  closed,  because  our 
minister  has  g,  ,ne  to  live  in  Baltimore.  I  don't 
think  any  boy  or  girl  loves  HARPER'S  Yorxr,  PEO- 
PLE more  than  I  do.  BERKELEY  V\  .  M. 

I  will  answer  for  the  boys,  and  you  may  tell 
them  all  you  can  about  the  mine. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

DEAR  POSTMISTRESS.— I  send  you  a  very  good 
recipe  for  chocolate  icing,  and  I  hope  Grace  K. 
will  like  it ;  Whites  of  three  eggs,  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  grated  chocolate,  one  cup  of  pow- 
dered sugar,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla.  Beat 
well  together;  spread  between  the  layers  an. 1  on 
top  of  the  cake.  KATIE  W  . 

BAH  HARBOR,  MAINS. 

I  have  taken  this  lovely  paper  ever  since  it  was 
first  published.  I  am  passing  my  summer  at  Bar 
Harbor.  I  generally  go  to  Newport.  In  winter 
I  live  in  New  York.  For  pets  I  have  a  Shetland- 
pony,  a  collie,  and  two  canaries.  I  should  like 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No  1. 

TWO  RIDDLES. 

1.  I  am  a  word  of  four  letters.  Take  three- 
fourths  of  me,  and  I  will  remain. 

2. 1  am  a  word  of  five  letters.  Take  two  fifths 
of  me,  so  that  all  will  remain.  ZED. 


No.  3. 

ZIGZAG. 


1  To  equal ;  first  three  letters,  a  texture  of 
rushes  or  straw.  2.  To  bestow.  3.  A  country; 
last  three  letters,  a  broad,  shallow  vessel.  Cen- 
trals, downward,  a  gentle  touch.  Zigzag,  a  cape 
of  Europe.  ZED. 

No.  3. 

BEHEADINGS. 

The  beheaded  letters  spell  the  name  of  a  fa- 
mous author.  The  words  are  all  of  equal  length. 

1  Behead  a  potion,  and  leave  an  animal  • 
Behead  an  image,  and  leave  three  fourths  of  a 
plaything.  3.  Behead  a  shell-fish,  and  leave  to 
hit  4  Behead  to  destroy,  and  leave  ill.  5.  Be- 
head the  name  of  a  famous  garden,  and  leave  a 
hole.  6.  Behead  not  far.  and  leave  a  part  ..I  the 
head  T  Behead  to  rise,  and  leave  an  implement 
for  rowing.  RACHEL. 

No.  4. 

DIAMOND. 

1.   A  consonant.    2.  A  title  of  respect.    3.  A 
man's  name.    4.  A  small  animal.    5.  A  consonant. 
ADELAIDE  CI.AFLIN. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  362. 

REAR 
EACH 
ACME 
R  H  E  A 

No  2— "Handsome  is  that  handsome  does" 
(hand.  and.  some.  on.  hate.  Eden,  II,  hat, 
O  A  I,  nonsense,  so,  ton,  dime). 

No.  3.— Dandelion.    Homer.    Mikado. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received 
from  Nellie  H.  Matthews.  Afrrieola.  Cockade  City, 
TossieG  Gwendoline  F  .  Emma  L  Muller,  Robert 
H  Muller.  Nancy.  George  R.  Sinnickeson,  Walter 
Dauphinot.  Florence  Foshay.  Amelie  Sweetzer, 
Mary  S  Territh.  Laura  Reynolds.  Jeanie  Pringle, 
Jonathan  Filson,  Gilbert  Terry,  and  Joseph  Leh- 
mann.  

[For  EXCHANGES,  see  cover.] 
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VOLUME  VII. 


NATURAL    HISTORY    IN    SHANTY-TOWN. 

Mi-.-  o'Fi.Axic.AX.  "Shurc  the  invintiveness  av  tliim  childer  is  trooly 
but  TecMy  Noonan  wild  iyer  have  consaveil  the  oidea  av  turniiT  the 
;  few  bit  sticks  av  wood?" 


SUPPOSING. 

BY    MARY    N.   PRESCOTT. 

SUPPOSING  the  grass  should  forget  to  grow, 
And  tin-  way-side  rose  should  forget  to  blow. 

!'.     .iiisc  they  were  tired  and  lazy; 
Siippusin;;  children  forgot  to  be  kind, 
Forgot  tlu-ir  lessons,  forgot  to  mind — 
\\  niildn't  the  world  seem  crazy? 

Supposing  thai  strawberries  ripened  on  trees, 
And  robins  ami  thrushes  swam  in  the  seas. 

While  mackerel  flew  in  the  air; 
iiiLr  the  stars  in  the  meadows  grew, 
And  the  sky  was  green  and  the  leaves  were  blue- 

What   a  topsy-turvy  affair! 


DITTY-BAG  STORIES. 

P,Y  HOP?]  HOWARD. 
PORPOISE  OIL. 

WE  were  lying  in  the  harbor  of  Havre  for 
a  month  or  so,  undergoing  repairs,  when 
one  May  tin-  gunner's  niaie  reported  to  tin-  ord- 
nance officer  that  the  supply  of  oil  for  cleaning 
the  small-arms  was  low. 

••  It's  the  best  kind  of  '  pnppus'  oil,  sir,"  said 
he,  touching  his  cap.  "that  we  use  for  the 
small-arms." 

••  1'orpnise  oil?"  said  the  officer.  ''Are  you 
sure,  it's  porpoise  oil  ?" 

"Yes,  sir;  I'm  sure  it's  'puppns'  oil.  It 
says  so  on  the  cans." 

The  officer  sent  in  all  directions  for  porpoise 
oil,  but  conld  rind  none.  He  made  inquiries 
himself  at  many  places  without  success,  and 
finally  left  instructions  to  lie  notified  as  soon 
as  any  was  received  by  the  dealers. 

After  some  days  he  had  word  from  a  whole- 
sale house  that  they  had  received  an  invoice, 
and  would  accommodate  him  with  the  quan- 
tity he  wished. 

The    officer    ordered    the    needful    amount, 
"which   arrived  in   bulk,  and   as   it  was  being 
poured  into  the  empty  cans  it   came  into  his 
mind  to  ask  the  gunner's  mate   to  show   him 
one  of  them. 

He  brought  one,  and  thinking  the  officer  still 
a  little  doubtful,  pointed  triumphantly  to  a 
label  in  red  lettering  on  the  front  of  the  can,  and  said,  "There, 
sir,  you  can  see  for  yourself;  it's  'puppus'  oil." 

The  officer  look  the  can,  and  this  is  what  he  read  : 

THIS    OIL    IS    TO    BE     USED    FOR     THE    SMALL-ARMS.    AXD    FOR 
WO      OTHER 

PURPOSE. 

I  need  not  explain  the  officer's  amusement  at  having  turned 
Havre  inside  out  to  procure  porpoise  oil,  uor  that  of  the  gunner's 
mate  when  it  was  shown  him  how  be  had  been  deceived.  I 
fancy  that  neither  of  them  for  many  a  day  saw  the  word  "pur- 
pose" that  the  incident  of  the  porpoise  oil  did  not  come,  to  mind 
to  amuse  them,  and  that  the  gunner's  mate  thereafter  paid  as 
much  attention  to  small  words  as  to  small-arms. 


surprising.    Who 
oulil  goat  into  a 
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"Ho!  hoi" 
TEXT    BACK-ACTION    BANK    CASHIER    WHO    DOES    HIS    DUTY. 
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